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JERUSALEM 

JERTJQALEM.  (Heb.,  habitation  of  peace;  14  convents  in  Svria  subject  to  him,  of  which 

Sept  *Upovirakmi ;  Volg.  EUroBolyma  ;  Arab,  the  principal  is  the  convent  of  St  Salvador  at 

El  Euas^  ^e  Holy),  a  city  of  Palestine,  of  Jerasalem.     The  Protestant  population  of  the 

which  it  was  ancientlj  the  capital,  and  now  city  numbers  about  100.    An  Anglican  bishop 

the  Beat  of  a  Turkish  paaha.    It  is  the  holy  city  resides  there,  with  a  diocese  including  Palestine, 

of  the  Hebrews  and  Ohristians,  and  one  of  the  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  Ohaldea,  Eoypt,  aod  Abyfr- 

three  holy  oitiee  of  the  Mohammedans,  ranking  sinia.    This  bishopric  was  established  in  1841 

next  in  sanctity  to  Mecca  and  Medina.    It  is  in  by  the  Joint  action  of  the  Prussian  and  British 

lat  31**  46'  K,  long.  Sd""  18'  £.,  128  m.  S.  S.  W.  governments.    Several  Protestant  missions  are 

from  Damascus^  27  m.  £.  from  the  Mediter-  also  maintained  in  the  city  by  churches  in  Eu- 

ranean,  and  14  m.  W.  from  the  Dead  sea.    Its  rope  and  America.—- Jerusalem  is  almost  on  the 

elevation  above  the  Mediterranean  is  2,200  feet,  summit  of  a  broad,  irregular  mountain  ridge, 

and  above  the  Dead  sea  8,708.     Population  whose  watershed  is  a  litUe  to  the  westward  or 

probably  about  18,000,  of  whom  7,000  are  Mo-  the  city,  so  tiiat  streams  whose  sources  are  but 

hammedaos,  6,000  Jews,  and  6,000  Christians,  a  few  miles  from  its  walls  flow  on  the  one 

moetly  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches,  with  hand  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  on  the  other  to 

a  few  hundred  Armenians,  Syrians,  Copts,  and  the  Dead  sea.    The  summit  of  Uie  mountain 

Protestants.     The  Mohammedans  are  mostly  ridge  is  broken  into  many  nigged  limestone 

of  Arab  descent^  with  a  few  Turks  in  the  em-  crowns  divided  by  deep  ravines.    In  the  midst 

ploj  of  the  government.    The  Jews  are  chiefly  of  these  crowns  are  two  valleys,  which  at  first 

of  Spanish  origin,  their  ancestors  having  come  are  only  gentle  depressions,  having  between 

from  Spain  about  the  beginning  of  the  16th  ^em  a  stony  swell  f  n.  wide,  and  both  of  them 

century.     They  still  speak  a  corrupt  Spanish  run  E.  for  a  short  distance.     That  on  the  N. 

dialect    There  are  also  some  German  and  JPoUsh  continuea  K  about  1\  m.,  then  sweeps  to  the 

Jews.    The  Jewish  community  inhabit  a  par-  S.,  and  soon  becomes  deep  and  narrow  with 

ticular  quarter  of  the  city,  and  are  ^vemed  to  precipitous  sides.     This  is  the  valley  of  Je- 

a  great  extent  by  their  own  rabbmical  laws,  noshaphat,  or  of  the  brook  Kedron.   The  other 

Their  chief  rabbi  is  called  in  Hebrew  "  the  head  valley,  the  vdley  of  Hinnom,  runs  at  first  about 

in  Zion,"  and  his  chief  interpreter  has  a  seat  in  f  m.  £.  by  S.,  turns  suddenly  S.  for  I  m.  and 

the  municipal  council.    The  Jews'  quarter  is  then  E.,  and  descending  unites  with  Uie  valley 

badly  built  and  filthy,  and  the  people  suffer  of  Jeh<^haphat    On  the  broad  high  platform 

much  from  crowded  dwellings,  scarcity  of  water,  between  these  two  valleys  stands  Jerusalem, 

and  general  poverty.     The  Greek  Christians  The  platform  itself  is  divided  by  another  valley, 

are  Arabs,  and  speak  only  the  Arabic  language,  anciently  ciilled  the  Tyropsson,  which  runs  with 

except  the  superior  clergy  and  the  monks,  who  a  slight  curve  from  the  N.  W.  to  the  S.  E., 

are  Greeks  from  the  Greek  islands.    The  pa-  having  a  high  ridge  on  each  side  terminating 

triarch  of  Jerusalem  is  their  head.    They  have  on  the  S.  in  abrupt  declivities.    The  city  occu- 

8  convents  and  6  nunneries  in  the  city.    The  pies  ^e  S.  part  of  these  ridges  witli  a  portion 

Latin  Christians  or  Roman  Catholics  are  prin-  of  the  intervening  valley ;  anciently  it  covered 

ci  pally  natives  of  Syria,  seceders  from   tiie  the  whole  of  them.     Irregular  rounded  hills 

Greek  church,  and  speak  onl^  Arabic.    They  encompass  it^  rising  above  the  buildings  about 

have  a  patriarch,  who  has  spiritual  oversight  of  200  feet  where  highest,  with  openings  through 

all  the  Roman  Catholic  churches  in  Palestine,  which  views  of  the  distant  country  are  obtaki- 

The  convents,  however,  are  not  under  his  juris-  ed.    On  the  E.  is  the  Mount  of  Olives,  rising 

diction,  but  are  under  the  superintendence  of  steeply  from  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat  On  the 

an  abbot  or  "  warder,"  who  is  styled  ''guard-  S.  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  overhangs  the  val- 

lan  of  Mount  Zion  and  keeper  of  the  Holy  ley  of  Hinnom.    On  the  W.  the  ground  rises 

Land."     He  is  always  an  Italian,  and  is  ap-  gently  to  the  great  wady  or  valley  of  Beijt  Ha- 

pointed  by  the  pope  every  8  years.    There  are  nina,  whose  waters  run  to  the  Mediterranean. 
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2  JERUSALEM 

On  the  N.  a  bend  of  the  ridge,  connected  with  lower  towns  stood  were  extemallj  protected  by 
the  Mount  of  Olives,  boands  the  prospect  at  the  precipices  and  deep  vdlejs.  The  ancient  city 
distance  of  more  than  a  mile.  The  breadth  of  was  defended  at  the  time  of  the  Bom  an  siege 
the  whole  site  of  Jerusalem,  from  the  brow  of  by  three  walls,  the  most  ancient  of  which  ap- 
the  valley  of  Hinnom,  near  the  Jaffa  gate,  to  pears  to  have  enclosed  Mt.  Zion,  part  of  which 
the  brink  of  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat,  is  about  is  outside  of  the  modern  city.  The  second  wall 
1,020  yards,  or  {  of  a  mile,  of  which  distance  enclosed  the  whole  of  Akra  excepting  that  part 
818  yards  are  occupied  by  the  area  of  the  great  of  its  E.  side  which  fraited  the  temple  area  on 
mosque  £1-Harem  esh-Sherif,  commonly  called  Mt.  Moriah,  and  the  S.  side  toward  &e  valley 
tlie  mosque  of  Omar.  The  country  around  Je-  which  separated  the  lower  from  the  upper  city, 
rusalem  is  all  of  limestone  formation,  and  not  In  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  the 
particularly  fertile.  The  rocks  everywhere  city  having  extended  northward  beyond  the 
come  out  above  the  surface,  which  in  many  second  wall,  a  third  wall  was  built  to  protect 
parts  is  also  thickly  strewed  with  large  stones ;  this  suburb,  which  was  called  Bezetha.  The 
and  the  whole  region  has  a  barren  and  dreary  total  circumference  of  the  ancient  city,  accord* 
aspect.  Tet  the  olive  thrives,  and  fields  of  ing  to  Josephus,  was  about  8}  m.  With  re- 
grain  are  seen  in  the  valleys  and  level  places,  gi^  to  the  details  of  the  ancient  topography 


Keither  vineyards  nor  fig  trees  flourish  near  the 
citv.  Jerusalem  is  surrounded  by  high  walls, 
built  by  the  Turkish  sultan  Solyman  the  Magni- 
ficent in  1542.  They  are  15  feet  thick,  and  vary 


there  is  much  uncertainty,  and  great  contro- 
versy. One  of  the  most  recent  investigators, 
the  Bev.  3r.  Thomson,  after  nearly  25  years' 
residence  in  Palestine,  says:   "It  is  my  own 


in  height  with  the  inequalities  of  the  ground  decided  impression  that  no  ingenuity  can  recon- 
from  25  to  70  feet  Their  total  circuit  is  4,826  struct  the  city  as  our  Saviour  saw  it,  or  as  Jose- 
yards,  or  about  2^  m.  The  city  is  irregular  in  its  phus  describes  it.  No  man  on  earth  knows  the 
outline,  but  approaches  a  square  whose  4  sides  line  of  the  E.  and  S.  E.  portions  of  the  first 
nearly  face  the  cardinal  points.  It  has  5  gates,  wall,  nor  where  the  second  began,  nor  how  it 
two  on  the  S.  and  one  near  the  centre  of  each  ran  after  it  began,  nojr  where  tiie  third  wall 
of  the  other  sides.  On  the  W.  is  the  Hebron  or  commenced,  nor  one  foot  of  its  circuit  after- 
Jaffa  gate,  the  chief  entrance  to  the  city.  On  the  ward ;  and  of  necessity  the  locations  of  casdea, 
N.  is  the  Damascus  gate,  on  the  E.  St.  Stephen's,  towers,  comers,  gates,  pools,  sepulchres,  &c.y 
and  on  the  S.  the  Zion  gate  and  an  obscure  and  &c.,  depending  upon  supposed  starting  points 
little  used  portal  called  the  Dung  gate.  The  and  directions,  are  merely  hypothetical.  One 
streets  are  narrow,  winding,  and  dirty,  and  bad-  hypothesis  may  have  more  probability  than  an- 
ly  paved  where  paved  at  all.  The  houses  are  other,  but  all  must  share  the  uncertainty  which 
weU  built  of  limestone,  cream-colored  and  hangs  over  the  data  assumed  bv  the  theorizers." 
streaked  with  blood-red,  and  are  for  the  most  — ^The  most  striking  view  of  Jerusalem  is  from 
part  2  or  8  stories  high,  with  a  plain  front  with-  the  summit  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  about  half 
out  windows  in  the  lower  stories,  and  with  doors  a  mile  E.  from  the  city,  which  it  completely 
so  low  that  a  person  must  stoop  to  gain  entrance,  overlooks,  every  considerable  edifice  and  al- 
The  roo&  are  terraced  or  rise  in  domes,  and  most  every  house  being  distinctly  visible.  The 
the  apartments  receive  their  light  from  interior  city,  seen  from  this  point,  appears  to  be  a  reg- 
courts,  which  in  the  larger  houses  form  cool  ular  iuclinedplane,  sloping  gently  and  uni- 
and  agreeable  promenades  secluded  from  public  formly  from  n .  to  E.  or  toward  the  ob^rver, 
view.  The  principal  apartments  are  upon  the  and  indented  by  a  slight  depression  or  slial- 
second  story,  the  lower  story  being  occupied  by  low  vale  running  nearly  through  the  centre  in 
lumber  rooms,  kitchens,  stables,  cisterns,  and  the  same  direction.  The  S.  E.  corner,  that 
offices. — Ancient  Jerusalem,  as  it  existed  in  the  which  is  nearest  to  the  observer,  is  occupied 
time  of  Christ,  or  somewhat  later  at  the  time  by  the  great  mosque  and  its  extensive  and 
of  its  conquest  by  the  Roman  army  under  Ti-  beautiful  grounds,  covering  Mt.  Moriah,  the  site 
tus,  A.  D.  70,  is  described  by  Josephus  as  built  of  the  ancient  temple,  and  comprising  about  one 
upon  two  hills,  between  which  lay  the  valley  eighth  of  the  whole  of  the  modern  city.  It  is 
Tyropeson  or  the  valley  of  the  Obeesemakers,  covered  with  greensward,  and  planted  spar- 
to  which  the  buildings  on  both  hills  came  ingly  with  olive,  cypress,  and  other  trees,  and  is 
down.  The  upper  hill  was  much  higher  than  the  most  beautiful  feature  of  the  town.  The 
the  other,  and  was  called  by  King  David  the  S.  W.  quarter,  embracing  that  part  of  Mt.  Zion 
Fortress,  but  Josephus  calls  it  the  Upper  Mar-  which  is  within  the  modern  town,  is  to  a  great 
ket.  The  other  hill,  on  which  was  the  lower  extent  occupied  by  the  Armenian  convent,  an 
town,  was  called  Akra,  and  was  in  the  shape  enormous  eoifice,  which  is  the  only  conspicuous 
of  a  crescent.  Opposite  Akra  to  the  S.  E,  was  object  in  this  neighborhood.  The  N.  W.  is 
Moriah,  on  which  stood  the  temple,  Moriah  largely  occupied  by  the  Latin  convent,  another 
was  naturally  lower  than  Akra,  from  which  it  very  extensive  establishment.  About  midway 
was  separated  by  a  broad  valley ;  but  in  the  between  these  two  convents  is  the  castle  or 
time  of  Simon  Maccabiens  Akra  was  cut  down  citadel.  The  N.  E.  quarter  of  Jerusalem  is  but 
BO  that  the  temple  rose  above  it,  and  at  the  same  partially  built  up,  and  it  has  more  the  aspect  of 
time  the  valley  between  it  and  Moriah  was  fill-  a  rambling  agricultural  village  than  of  a  crowd- 
ed up.    Both  the  hills  on  which  the  upper  and  ed  city.    The  vacant  spots  here  are  green  with 
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gardens  and  olive  trees.  There  Is  another  laive  eastern  Bemi-cirde  is  smaller  than  the  western. 
Tscant  tract  along  the  S.  wall,  and  W.  of  the  The  main  entranoe  is  in  the  S.  side  of  the  church. 
Harem  esh-Sheri!^  also  coTered  with  yerdare.  On  entering,  tiie  pilgrim  finds  immediately  at 
Kear  the  centre  of  the  citj  also  appear  two  or  his  right  hand  a  cnamber,  the  roof  of  whidi  is 
three  green  spots  which  are  small  gardens.  The  the  floor  of  a  chapel.  This  chamber  has  on  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is  the  only  conspio-  ri^ht  and  left  the  tombs  of  Godfrey  and  BaJd- 
uous  edifice  in  this  vicinity,  and  its  domes  are  win,  between  which  the  pilgrim  passes  to  the 
striking  objects.  There  are  no  other  buildings  chapel  of  Adam,  a  small  room  ending  against 
which  either  from  their  size  or  beauty  arelike^  the  native  rock.  In  this  rook  is  visible  a  huee 
to  engage  the  attention.  Eight  or  ten  minarets  fissure,  said  to  have  been  made  by  the  earth- 
mark  the  position  of  as  many  mosques  in  differ-  quake  at  the  time  of  the  crucifixion.  This  rock, 
eut  parts  of  the  town,  but  they  are  only  noticed  ascending  through  the  roof  of  the  chamber,  is 
because  of  their  elevation  above  the  surround-  the  supposed  site  of  Calvary.  Outside  the  room, 
ing  edifices.  For  the  same  reason  the  eye  rests  two  stau*cases  lead  up  to  the  floor  of  the  chapel 
for  a  moment  upon  a  great  number  of  low  above  it|  which  is  the  chapel  of  Calvary  or  of 
domes,  whidi  form  the  roo&  of  the  principal  the  Elevation  of  the  Cross ;  within  this  the  pil- 
dwellinga^  and  relieve  the  heavy  uniformity  of  grim  is  permitted  to  approach,  on  his  knees,  a 
the  flat  plastered  roo&  which  cover  the  greater  hole  in  the  rock  usually  covered  with  a  silver 
mass  of  more  humble  habitations.  The  Harem  plate,  in  which  he  is  told  the  cross  of  Christ 
esh-Sherif,  the  **  Noble  Sanctuary,'*  forms  the  was  set.  In  front  of  the  great  doorway,  and 
most  conspicuous  feature  of  the  city,  and  is  within  the  church,  is  a  large  smooth  slab  of  the 
one  of  the  most  sacred  temples  of  the  Moham-  native  stone  of  the  floor  of  the  church,  which 
medan  world.  It  is  a  quadrangle  1,489  feet  is  called  the  stone  of  unction,  and  is  pointed  out 
long  by  954  broad.  It  contains  two  mosques,  as  the  spot  where  the  body  or  Christ  was  laid  by 
the  oldest  of  which,  £1  Aksa,  was  originally  a  Joseph  to  be  anointed  for  burial.  This  lies  be- 
Christian  church  built  by  the  emperor  Justinian  tween  Calvary  and  the  tomb;  passing  it,  the 
about  the  middle  of  the  6  th  century,  and  is  272  pilgrim  enters  the  ffreat  semi-rotunda  in  the  W. 
feet  long  by  184  wide.  The  other  mosque,  Eub-  end  of  the  church,  m  the  centre  of  which,  under 
bet  es-Sukhrah,  or  the  '^  Dome  of  the  Rock,"  an  open  unglazed  dome,  is  the  holy  sepulchre, 
stands  on  the  very  summit  of  Mt.  Moriah,  and^  This  is  enclosed  in  a  beautiful  chapel  of  various- 


colored  marbles.  The  first  room  is  the  chapel 
of  the  Angel ;  from  this  the  pilgrim  enters,  by 
a  low  passage,  a  sepulchral  chamber  6  feet  2 
inches  long  by  6  feet  wide,  having  an  arched 


is  built  over  a  singular  projecting  rock,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  "  threshing  floor  of  Aran- 
nah  the  Jebusite,'*  where  David  sacrificed,  and 

afterward  the  site  of  the  great  altar  of  burnt    ^    .      

ofiering  in  Solomon's  temple.    By  the  Moham-  roof  about  7  feet  high ;  one  half  of  this  is  occn- 

medans  it  is  regarded  with  the  highest  venera-  pied  by  a  stone  couch,  covered  with  a  marble 

tion,  their  traditions  saying  that  Mohammed  slab.    This  entire  tomb  is  said  to  be  carved  in 

called  it  one  of  the  rocks  of  paradise,  and  they  solid  rock,  and  it  is  claimed  for  it  that  this  is 

believe  that  from  it  he  made  the  ascent  into  the  identical  tomb  in  which  the  body  of  Christ 

heaven  narrated  in  the  Koran.  ~The  bullcirttg  is  lay,  on  the  couch  now  hidden  from  view  by  the 

an  octagon,  each  side  of  which  measures  67  feet,  cdab ;  others  deny  that  the  tomb  is  solid  rock, 

It  is  surmounted  by  a  peculiarly  light  and  grace-  and  affirm  that  it  is  all  a  constructed  building, 

ful  dome  terminated  by  a  tall  gilt  crescent.  In  the  chapel  of  the  Angel  is  shown  a  frag- 

The  entire  building  forms  one  of  the  finest  and  ment  of  stone  said  to  be  part  of  the  stone 

most  celebrated  specimens  of  the  Saracenic  style  rolled  away  by  the  angels.    Another  and  larger 

of  architecture.  Its  erection  is  commonly  ascrib-  fragment  is  daimed  and  exhibited  by  the  Ar- 

ed  to  the  caliph  Omar  about  650,  but  some  of  menians  in  a  chapel  on  Mt.  Zion.    In  galler- 

the  Arab  historians  state  that  it  was  built  by  ies  around  the  church,  and  in  small  buildings 

the  caliph  Abd  el  Malek  in  686.    An  eminent  attached  to  it  on  the  outside,  are  apartments 

English  writer  on  architecture,  Mr.  Fergusson,  occupied  by  a  number  of  monks  of  various  na- 

main tains  that  it  was  built  by  the  Roman  em-  1  tions,  who  are  devoted  to  the  service  of  the 

peror  Constantine  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  4th  Vsepulchre.  and  in  Passion  week  perform  there  a 

century  over  the  sepulchre  of  Christ.     This  [variety  or  ceremonies  which  annually  attract  a 

opinion,  however,  finds  few  snnporters.    The  flarge  crowd  of  pilgrims.    Concerning  the  an- 

people  of  Jerusalem  itself,  and  tne  majority  of  thenticity  of  these  sacred  places  a  sn'eat  deal  of 

tliose.who  have  written  on  the  topography  of  controversy  has  existed  and  is  still  kept  up.  Dr. 

Jerusalem,  believe  that  the  sepulchre  is  in  the  Robinson,  in  his  ^^  Biblical  Researches,"  arrives 

middle  of  the  K  W.  quarter  of  the  city.  The  at  the  conclusion  "  that  the  genuineness  of  the 
church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  built  by  Con- 
stantine or  his  mother  Helena,  is  800  feet  long 
and  nearly  200  feet  broad,  and  is  supposed  to  in- 
clude within  these  limits  the  scene  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, entombment,  and  resurrection  of  Christ. 

The  general  plan  of  the  church  is  a  rotunda  di-  that  the  present  locality  of  the  sepulchre  was 

vlded  and  elongated ;  that  is,  the  sides  of  the  within  the  walls  of  the  city  at  the  time  of  the 

eh urch  are  parallel,  and  the  endis  semi-circles ;  the  crucifixion,  and  consequently  could  not  be  near 


present  site  of  the  holy  sepulchre  is  supported 
neither  by  well  authenticated  historical  facts, 
nor  by  prior  tradition,  nor  by  archaeological 
features."  His  main  argument  to  this  effect  at- 
tempts to  show  by  the  topocraphy  of  Jerusalem 
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the  place  where  Christ  was  crucified,  which  is  the  fortress  on  Mt.  Zion,  which  they  held  fot 
stated  in  the  Gospel  to  have  heen  without  the  several  generations,  nntil  it  was  at  length  cap- 
gates.  Most  i^otestant  and  a  few  Catholic  in-  tnred  hj  David,  who  made  it  his  residence  and 
vestigators  agree  snhstantiallj  with  Dr.  Robin-  the  capital  of  tne  Hebrew  kingdom.  His  sue- 
son ;  while  on  the  other  hand  the  great  major-  cesser  Solomon  bnilt  the  fiunous  temple,  and 
ity  of  Catholics  and  some  Protestant  travelers  otherwise  embellished  the  city.  After  his  death 
believe  in  the  gennineness  of  these  remains,  the  importance  and  splendor  of  Jerusalem  were 
Among  others,  Mr.  William  C.  Prime,  a  recent  considerably  lessened  by  the  revolt  of  the  10 
American  traveller,  maintains  the  authenticity  tribes,  which  l^ft  it  the  capital  of  only  the  very 
of  tiie  sepulchre  on  the  following  grounds :  "It  small  state  of  Judah.  Under  King  Rehoboam, 
is  not  credible  that  this  locality  was  forgotten  971  B.  C,  it  was  taken  by  Shishak,  king  of 
by  Christians  within  800  years  after  the  great  Egypt,  who  plunderedthe  temple  of  its  treasures, 
events  of  the  crucifixion,  burial,  and  resurrec-  It  was  subsequently  conquered  and  pillaged  by 
tion.  Critical  scholars  and  learned  men,  em-  Jehoash,  king  of  Israel,  and  was  afterward  en- 
ployed  in  investigating  the  topography  of  the  larsed  and  beautified  by  Uzziah,  Jotham,  Heze- 
Holy  Land,  had  no  doubt  of  its  authenticity  in  kiah,  and  Manasseh.  In  698  B.  C,  and  again 
the  beginning  of  the  4th  century ;  no  one,  so  in  688,  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the 
far  as  we  know,  thought  in  that  age  of  disput-  Babylonian  conqueror  Nebuchadnezzar.  The 
ing  the  fact,  but  all  men  acknowledged  its  truth ;  second  siege  lasted  8  years,  and  on  its  termina- 
it  is  not  doubted  by  any  one  that  this  is  the  lo-  tion  the  Babylonians  burned  the  temple  and  the 
cality  in  which  those  learned  men  placed  their  palaces,  razed  the  walls,  and  carried  away  cap- 
confidence,  it  having  been  well  preserved  from  tive  Zedekiah,  the  last  king  of  the  house  of 
that  time  to  this."  Some  of  the  convents  of  David,  together  with  many  of  the  people.  In 
Jerusalem  are  large  and  well  built  edifices.  The  686  Cyrus,  king  of  Persia,  having  conquered 
first  in  size  is  the  Armenian  convent,  which  is  Babylon,  permitted  the  Jews  to  return  to  Jeru- 
the  residence  of  the  patriarch  of  that  sect,  salem  and  rebuild  the  temple.  The  city,  how- 
who  lives  in  a  considerable  degree  of  state  ever,  remained  without  walls  until  444  B.  C, 
and  luxury.  The  Latin  convent,  belonging  to  when  Nehemiah  was  appointed  governor  by  the 
the  Franciscans,  is  also  very  extensive,  and  Persian  monarch  Artaxerxes,  and  began  to  re- 
resembles  a  fortress.  It  accommodates  great  store  the  fortifications.  From  this  time  till  the 
numbers  of  pilgrims,  and  is  supported  by  dona-  conquest  of  Syria  by  Alexander  the  Great  (882) 
tions  from  the  Catnolic  countries  of  Europe,  the  history  of  Jerusalem  is  obscure,  though  the 
The  hills  and  valleys  around  Jerusalem  are  city  seems  to  have  been  peaceful  and  prosperous 
thickly  studded  with  ancient  tombs,  among  under  the  dominion  of  its  Persian  masters.  Ac- 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  tomb  of  Daari<^  cording  to  Josephus,  it  adhered  to  the  Persians 
now  covered  by  a  Mohammedan  mosque,  the  during  the  Macedonian  invasion ;  and  when 
tomb  of  Absalom,  and  the  tomb  of  Helena  (com-  Alexander  advanced  against  it  with  hostile  in- 
monly  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings),  a  queen  tent,  his  wrath  was  averted  by  the  high  priest 
of  Adiabene,  who  became  a  proselyte  to  Judaism  Jaddua,  whom  he  recognized  as  a  personage  he 
in  the  1st  century.  Many  of  these  tombs  are  had  seen  in  a  dream.  The  Greek  historians  of 
excavated  to  a  considerable  depth  in  the  rocky  Alexander,  however,  make  no  mention  of  this 
hill  sides,  and  are  curious  and  interesting  menu-  movement  against  Jerusalem.  After  Alexander's 
ments. — Jerusalem  is  the  seat  of  little  trade,  death,  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  attacked  Jernsa- 
though  it  is  a  central  point  for  the  caravans  lem  on  the  Sabbath  when  ^e  Jews  would  not 
between  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Syria.  Its  only  fight,  plundered  the  city,  and  transported  many 
manufactures  are  of  soap,  oil  of  sesame,  and  of  its  inhabitants  to  Egypt.  It  soon  regained  its 
beads,  crosses,  shells,  and  models  of  the  holy  prosperity,  however,  and  flourished  under  the 
sepulchre,  which,  after  receiving  a  sort  of  bene-  dominion  of  the  Ptolemies  as  a  province  of 
diction,  are  exported  in  considerable  quantities  Egypt  till  198,  when  it  submitted  to  Antiochns 
to  Greek  and  Catholic  countries.  The  bazaars  the  Great,  king  of  Syria,  by  whom  it  was  treated 
are  scantily  supplied  with  provisions,  tobacco,  with  indulgence  and  favor.  Under  one  of  his 
coarse  cottons,  and  other  articles  of  necessity. —  successors,  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  Jews  were 
Jerusalem  is  mentioned  very  early  in  Scripture,  persecuted  and  rebelled ;  and  in  169  Antiochus 
it  being  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  calem  massacred  the  people  of  Jerusalem,  destroyed 
of  which  Melchisedek  was  king  in  the  time  of  the  walls,  defiled  the  temple,  and,  placing  a 
Abraham.  The  mountain  of  the  land  of  Moriah,  strong  garrison  in  a  citadel  which  he  built,  pro- 
to  which  Abraham  went  to  offer  up  Isaac  as  a  hibited  the  Jewish  worship  altogether,  and  pun- 
sacrifice,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  Mt.  Mo-  ished  severely  those  who  refused  to  sacrifice  to 
riah  afterward  occupied  by  the  temple  and  now  Greek  idols.  This  persecution  caused  the  revolt 
by  the  great  Mohammedan  sanctuary.  The  of  the  Jews  led  by  the  Maccabees,  who  after  a 
name  Jerusalem  first  occurs  in  Joshua  x.  1,  fierce  struggle  obtained  possession  of  Jerusalem 
where  Adoni-zedek,  king  of  Jerusalem,  is  men-  in  168  B.  U.,  though  the  citadel  remained  in  the 
tioned.  It  was  at  that  time  a  strong  city,  inhab-  hands  of  the  Syrian  garrison  till  143.  The  next 
ited  by  the  Jebusites.  The  Israelites  after  the  remarkable  eventin  the  history  of  Jerusalem  was 
death  of  Joshua  attacked  it  and  took  the  lower  its  capture  by  the  Romans  under  Pompey  in  68 
city,  but  could  not  drive  out  the  Jebusites  from  B.  C.,  when  12,000  of  the  citizens  were  slain  and 
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the  walls  deinolbhed.  Thej  were  reboUt  in  48  Mohammedans  and  the  Gterman  emperor  Fred- 
by  Antipater,  under  whose  son  Herod  the  Great  erio  U.  In  1289  it  was  agun  taken  by  the  Mo- 
tbe  city  was  enlarged  and  adorned  with  mag-  hammedans,  who  in  1248  again  restored  it  to 
nificent  stnicturea,  the  temple  being  rebuilt  on  the  Christians.  In  1244,  however,  it  was 
a  much  more  splendid  and  extensive  scale  than  stormed  by  the  Khorasmians,  and  has  ever  sinoe 
that  of  Solomon.  Jerusalem  at  this  timeseeoas  .been  held  by  Mohammedan  masters.  For  sev- 
to  have  reached  the  summit  of  its  greatness,  eral  centuries  it  declined  in  importance  under 
and,  it  is  conjectured,  may  have  containea  the  sway  of  the  Mameluke  sultans  of  I^pt^ 
200,000  inhabitants  in  its  lofty  and  closely  and  in  1526  passed  with  Egypt  and  Syria  mto 
compacted  dwellings.  This  period  is  marked  the  hands  of  the  Ottoman  Turks.  fVom  that 
by  the  most  memorable  events  in  its  history,  period  till  the  present  time  it  has  remained  a 
the  birth,  ministry,  and  crucifixion  of  Ohrist.  part  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and  has  been  sub- 
About  40  years  after  this  latter  event  the  tyr-  ject  to  few  vicissitudes.  In  1882  it  submitted 
anny  of  the  Romans  drove  the  Jews  to  revolt,  to  the  army  of  Mehemet  Ali,  the  pasha  of 
and  in  A.  D.  66  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  the  Egypt,  but  was  restored  to  the  sultan  in  1641. 
insorgents,  and  a  Roman  army  commanded  by  — ^Almost  our  only  sources  of  knowledge  of  ao- 
Cestius  Gallns,  |;overnor  of  Syria,  was  routed  in  oient  Jerusalem  are  the  Bible  and  the  works  of 
a  battle  before  its  walls.  Titus,  the  son  of  the  Josephus.  The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  scarcely 
emperor  Vespasian,  regained  it  in  70,  after  one  do  more  than  mention  the  city.  Modern  Jeru- 
of  the  most  terrible  sieves  recorded  in  history,  salem  has  been  described  by  Maundrell,  Clarke, 
The  temple  was  burned  and  Uie  city  razed  to  Ch&teaubriand,  Richardson,  Niebuhr,  Wilde, 
the  ground,  the  Romans  leaving  only  8  towers  Lamartine,  Buckingham,  Poujoulat,  Olin, 
and  a  part  of  the  wall  to  show  how  strong  a  place  Prime,  &o.  See  also  Bartlett's  *^  Walks  about 
their  arms  had  overthrown.    In  181  the  em-  the  City  and  Environs  of  Jerusalem^*  (8vo.,  Lon- 

?5ror  Hadrian  ordered  the  city  to  be  rebuilt,  don,  1844),  Williams's  "  Holy  City"  (8vo.,  Lon- 
he  Jews,  apprehending  that  pagan  idols  would  don,  1845),  and  "Robinson's  "Biblical  Re- 
be  set  up  in  their  holy  places,  broke  into  rebel-  searches"  (&  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1856). 
lion  ana  took  Jerusalem,  which  the  Romans  JERUSALEM,  Johai?n  Fbibdbioh  Wilhslm, 
regained  only  after  a  protracted  and  sansriinary  a  German  theologian,  bom  in  Osnabrack,  Nov. 
contest.  They  then  finished  the  rebuiloinff  of  22, 1709,  died  Sept.  2, 1789.  He  was  appoint- 
the  city,  and,  calling  it  M\ia  Capitolina,  made  it  ed  in  1740  preacher  to  Buke  Charles  of  Bruns- 
a  Roman  colony,  and  forbade  the  Jews  to  ap-  wick,  and  in  1742  became  tutor  of  the  hered- 
proach  it  on  pain  of  death.  It  continued  to  be  itary  prince.  In  1752  he  was  placed  in  charge 
known  by  its  new  name  till  the  time  of  Con-  ofa  theological  seminary  established  by  the  Prot- 
stantine,  whose  mother  Helena  made  a  pilgrim-  estants  in  the  former  convent  of  Ridagshaosen. 
age  to  it  in  826.  The  emperor  Julian  repealed  He  declined  the  appointment  of  chancellor  of 
the  edicts  which  forbade  the  Jews  to  enter  Jeru-  the  university  of  Gdttingen,  and  became  in  1771 
salem,  and  permitted  them  in  862  to  begin  to  vice-president  of  the  consistory  at  Wolfenbtlttel. 
rebaild  the  temple ;  but  his  death  soon  after  put  He  still  bears  the  reputation  of  having  been  one 
an  end  to  the  project,  and  the  edicts  against  the  of  the  best  preachers  of  Germany.  He  was  the 
Jews  were  renewed,  except  that  once  a  year  father  of  the  unfortunate  Karl  Wilhelm  Jern- 
they  were  allowed  to  enter  the  city  to  wail  over  salem,  whose  suicide  suggested  to  Goethe  the 
the  desolation  of  their  temple  and  their  holy  catastrophe  of  the  "  Sorrows  of  Werther." 
city.  In  451  Jerusalem  was  made  the  seat  of  a  JER VIS,  Sib  John,  earl  of  StY incent,  a  Brit- 
patriarch.  Justinian,  who  became  emperor  in  ish  admiral,  bom  in  MeafordLStaffordshire,  Jan. 
527,  repaired  and  enriched  its  churches,  founded  9, 1 734,  died  March  15, 1828.  He  entered  the  navy 
many  convents,  and  built  a  church  dedicated  to  at  the  age  of  10  years,  and  became  post-captain 
the  Virgin  on  Mt.  Moriah.  The  city  had  now  of  the  Gosport  of  40  suns  in  1760,  and  in  1774 
become  a  place  of  great  resort  for  pilgrims  from  of  the  Foudroyant.  He  distinguished  himself  in 
all  parts  of  Christendom.  In  610  it  was  stormed  several  naval  engagements,  was  made  C.  B.  in 
and  greatly  damaged  by  the  Persians,  and  in  687  1782,  and  during  the  same  year  sailed  with  Lord 
it  was  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  under  Caliph  Howe  to  the  relief  of  Gibraltar.  He  was  pro- 
Omar.  It  remained  in  possession  of  the  Arabs  moted  to  the  rank  of  rear  admiral  in  1787,  and 
till  1073,  when  it  was  taken  by  the  Seliookian  was  in  parliament  from  1782  until  the  beginning 
Turks,  whose  cruel  treatment  of  the  Christian  of  the  French  revolution,  when  he  sailed  to  the 
pilgrims  created  great  excitement  in  Europe,  West  Indies  and  captured  Martinique  and  Gua- 
and  led  to  the  first  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  deloupe.  He  was  appointed  adminJ  of  the  blue, 
the  holy  sepulchre  from  the  infidels.  Shortly  June  1, 1795,  and  on  Feb.  14, 1797,  off  Cape  St. 
before  the  crusaders  under  Godfrey  reached  the  Vincent,  defeated  a  Spanisn  fieet  which  was 
city,  the  Seljooks  had  been  driven  out  by  the  nearly  twice  as  strong  as  his  own.  For  this  he 
Arab  sultans  of  Egypt.  The  crusaders  took  was  raised  to  the  peerage  by  the  title  of  earl  of 
the  city  by  storm,  July  15,  1099,  and  made  it  St.  Vincent  and  Baron  Jervis  of  Meaford,  receiv- 
the  seat  of  a  Christian  kingdom,  which  lasted  ing  a  pension  of  £8,000.  He  became  first  lord 
tiE  1187,  when  it  was  conquered  by  the  Egyp-  of  the  admiralty  in  Feb.  1801,  but  was  removed 
tian  sultan  Saladin.  In  1229  it  was  restored  to  from  office  by  Pitt  in  May,  1804.  He  took  com- 
the  Christians  by  a  treaty  made  between  the  mand  of  the  channel  fleet  in  1806,  holding  it 
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however  only  for  one  year.   In  1810  he  appear-  Mgions  orders.  The  principal  share  in  framing  it 

ed  for  the  last  time  in  parliament,  when  he  spoke  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  Laynez.   It  was 

strongly  in  censure  of  the  conduct  of  the  war.  originally  written  in  Spanish,  but  soon  translated 

JEoI,  Samuels,  an  Italian  engraver,  born  in  into  Latin,  and  published  for  the  first  time  in 

Milan  about  1789,  died  in  Florence,  Jan.  17,  1568.  A  very  strict  examination  precedes  the  re- 

1858.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Longhi,  and  first .  ception  of  new  members,  and  5  points  are  desig- 

brought  himself  into  notice  by  engravings  of  nated  as  absolute  impediments  to  admission,  viz.: 

St.  John  and  St  Stephen  from  Fra  Bartolomeo^s  the  commission  of  murder,  apostasy,  or  other 

pictures  in  the  cathedral  at  Lucca.     Snbse-  grievous  offences,  subjection  to  a  degrading  sen- 

quendy  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  worlcs  tence,  membership  in  a  monastic  order,  marriage, 

of  Raphael,  of  whom  he  is  considered  one  of  the  and  insanity  or  decided  weakness  of  intellect, 

most  sympathetic  copyists.    His  ehtf8  eTcmvre  The  novitiate  lasts  two  years,  during  which 

are  the  portraits  of  Leo  X.  and  Cardinals  Rossi  the  novices  are  not  allowed  to  study,  but  de- 

and  Giuuo  de^  Medici,  from  the  original  in  the  vote  their  entire  time  to  prayer  and  prolonged 

Pitti  palace,  which  is  said  to  have  occupied  meditation.  The  "  Spiritual  I^ercises,"  compos- 

him  5  years.   His  engraving  of  Raphael's  "  V ir-  ed  by  Ignatius  in  1522,  are  their  principal  guide, 

ffin  with  the  Yine'^  S  one  of  the  choicest  pro-  Their  fitness  is  tried  by  many  severe  tests.  After 

auctions  of  the  graver  in  modern  times.    During  the  expiration  of  the  two  years  the  novice  may 

his  later  years  he  gave  much  attention  to  the  offer  himself  for  reception  into  the  society,  takes 

process  of  engraving  in  chaU:,  for  instruction  in  the  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, 

which  he  formed  a  school.  and  is  admitted  among  the  scholastics.    In  this 

JESSAMINE,  a  centrid  co.  of  Ky.,  bounded  second  stage  of  his  religious  life  he  generally  de- 

S.  by  Kentucky  river ;  area,  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  votes  15  or  17  years  to  study  and  teaching  in  the 

in  1850, 10,249,  of  whom  8,825  were  slaves.    It  colleges  of  the  order,  first  studying  belles lettres, 

has  a  somewhat  diversified  surface,  with  a  soil  rhetoric,  philosophy,  the  physical  and  mathemat- 

of  more  than  ordinary  richness.    The  produc-  ical  sciences,  then  teaching  in  succession  various 

tions  in  1850  were  725,891  bushels  of  Indian  branches,  beginning  with  the  lowest  dass,  and 

com,  184,750  of  oats,  1,568  tons  of  hemp,  4,800  at  last  pursuing  for  4  or  6  years  the  study  of  the- 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  87,153  of  wooL    There  were  ology  and  the  oriental  langui^^.    The  course 

11  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  16  churches,  and  of  these  studies  was  regulated  by  the  i^a^to /S'^u- 

601  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Lex-  diarum^  first  published  in  1586,  revised  in  1599, 

ington  and  Oovington  railroad  passes  through  and  again  in  1882  (Batio  atque  Institutio  8tu- 

the  county.    Capital,  Nicholasville.  dtorumSodetatiaJestt^Bxmie^lSS^).    After  the 

JESTER.    See  Fool.  completion  of  his  studies,  the  candidate  per- 

JESUITS,  or  The  Sooiety  ov  Jestts  (Saeietas  forms  a  second  novitiate,  lasting  one  year,  dur- 
/<»u),the  most  celebrated  and  influential  among  ing  which  he  lives  in  retirement  in  order  to 
the  religious  orders  of  the  Roman  Oatholio  receive  the  last  preparation  in  '^  tne  school  of 
church,  founded  by  St.  Ignatius  Loyola.  When  the  heart "  (in  schola  affectum).  Only  occasional 
studying  at  the  university  of  Paris,  Ignatius  light  duties  ofthe  ministry  interrupt  his  solitude, 
united  himself  (1534)  with  Le  Fdvre  (Faber),  He  has  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
Francis  Xavier,  Laynez,  and  6  other  youns  with  the  constitution  of  his  order,  and  a  detail- 
men,  to  make  a  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  and  ed  report  on  his  progress  in  virtue  and  science 
to  labor  there  for  the  conversion  of  the  Sara-  is  made  by  his  superior  to  the  general  of  the 
cens.  Thwarted  in  this  design  by  a  war  be-  order,  who  in  accordance  with  Siis  report  ad- 
tween  the  emperor  Charles  Y.  and  the  Turks,  mits  him  to  the  rank  of  either  coadjutor  spiri- 
Ignatius,  Laynez,  and  Faber  went  to  Rom€L  tualis  or  professus.  The  coadjutors  have,  on 
threw  themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  pope,  and  the  whole,  the  same  rights  as  the  profesny  but 
asked  him  to  employ  them  for  some  other  good  cannot  take  part  in  the  provincial  and  general 
work.  In  1589  Ignatius  convoked  aU  his  asso-  congregations  of  the  order,  and  cannot  be  elect- 
ciates,  who  were  scattered  in  various  parts  of  ed  to  a  higher  ofSce  than  the  rectorate  of  a 
Italy,  and  laid  before  them  the  plan  of  a  new  college.  The  professed  members,  in  whose  hands 
order,  whose  members,  beside  taking  upon  them-  the  supreme  government  of  the  order  lies,  take 
selves  the  three  usual  vows  of  poverty,  chastity,  upon  themselves  the  fourth  vow,  to  go  as  mifl- 
and  obedience,  also  bound  themselves  by  a  sionaries  wherever  the  pope  may  send  them, 
fourth  vow  to  go  without  hesitation  wherever  Beside  the  above  classes  of  members,  there  are 
the  pope  might  send  them  in  order  to  labor  for  also  lay  coadjutors,  who  are  received  for  domes- 
the  salvation  of  souls.  On  Sept.  27, 1540,  the  tic  employments.  At  the  head  of  the  order  is 
order  was  confirmed  by  Pope  Paul  HI.  The  a  general,  who  has  a  more  absolute  power  than 
membership  was  at  first  limited  to  60,  which  the  generals  of  other  religious  orders.  He  is 
provision  was,  however,  repealed  in  1548.  Ig-  elected  for  life,  appoints  nearly  all  the  officers 
natius  was  elected  the  first  general,  and  took  of  the  order,  and  receives  monthly  reports  from 
up  his  abode  in  1541  at  Rome,  where  he  died  in  the  provincials,  and  quarterly  reports  from  the 
1556.  In  1545  the  order  received  great  privi-  superiors  of  the  professed  houses,  the  rectors  of 
leges,  and  in  1571  all  the  rights  of  the  mendi-  the  colleges,  and  the  masters  of  the  novices, 
cant  orders. — ^The  constitution  of  the  Jesuits  Every  third  year  the  catalogues  of  every  prov- 
differs  in  many  points  from  that  of  the  other  re-  ince,  with  detailed  reports  on  the  capacity  and 
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OQDdnct  of  ever^  member,  moat  be  sent  to  him.  opposition  of  the  parliament  and  the  Sorbonne. 
The  order  is  divided  into  provinces.  A  province  When  ChAtel,  who  had  studied  in  one  of  their 
is  governed  by  a  provincial,  a  professed  house  colleges,  made  an  attempt  against  the  life  of 
hj  a  prapositus,  a  college  by  a  rector,  a  resi-  Henry  IV.,  they  were  expelled  from  France  by 
denoe  by  a  superior.  A  proviocial  congrega-  a  decree  of  the  parliament  in  1594,  and  Father 
tion  consists  of  all  the  professed  members  and  Guignard,  who  was  accused  of  having  approved 
sQch  coa^utors  as  are  rectors  of  colleges.  A  *  the  Bitem-pt  of  assassination,  was  put  to  death, 
general  congregation  meets  only  for  the  election  Henry  Iv,  himself  recalled  them  in  1608,  and 
of  a  new  general  or  for  ddiberating  on  subjects  from  that  year  thev  remidned  in  the  undisturbed 
of  very  great  importance,  such  as  the  dissolu-  possession  of  their  property.  They  enjoyed 
tion  or  transfer  of  houses  or  colleges.  It  con-  the  confidence  of  Louis  aIII.,  Cardinal  Riche- 
sists  of  all  the  provincials  and  two  delegates  lieu,  and  Louis  XIY..  and  were  the  principal 
from  every  provincial  congregation.  The  gen-  combatants  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Jan- 
eral  congregation  which  elects  a  new  general  senists.  Their  colleges  were  very  numerous, 
elects  also  a  monitor,  whose  duty  it  is  to  observe  and  among  their  pupils  were  Descartes,  Bossuet, 
the  conduct  and  actions  of  the  general,  and,  if  Gomeille,  and  Voltaire.  Two  Jesuits  were  sent 
necessary,  to  admonish  him,  and  a  certain  num-  to  Ireland  as  papfld  nuncios  under  the  reign  of 
ber  of  assistants  (originally  4  for  Spain,  Portu^,  Henry  VIII.  Elizabeth  expelled  tiiem  from  her 
Italy,  and  Germany,  afterward  6,  one  being  dominions,  and  forbade  them,  upon  penalty  of 
added  for  France,  and  still  the  same,  one  being  death,  to  return.  We  find  them,  nevertheless, 
now  {^pointed  for  Great  Britain  and  her  colo-  again  as  missionaries  under  the  reign  of  James 
nies  and  the  United  States,  and  none  for  Portu-  L,  and  after  the  discovery  of  the  gunpowder 
gall  whose  advice  the  general  is  bound  to  plot  (1605)  Father  Garnet^  to  whom  the  plot 
seek.  The  Jesuits  wear  no  monastic  habit,  had  been  communicated  m  the  confessional, 
but  dress  in  black,  nearly  like  secular  priests,  was  put  to  death.  (See  the  proceedings  of  this 
Two  popes  (Paul  IV.  and  Pius  V.)  and  one  trial  in  vol.  il  of  "Criminal  Trials,"  published 
general  (Francis  Borgia)  wished  to  as^milate  by  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowl- 
the  Jesuits  in  some  points  more  to  the  other  edge.)  In  1678  Titus  Gates  charged  them  with 
religious  orders,  in  particular  by  introducing  having  entered  into  a  conspiracy  against  Charles 
the  observance  of  the  canonical  hours;  but  this  U.  and  the  state,  in  consequence  of  which  6 
was  soon  given  up,  and  the  whole  energy  of  Jesuits  were  put  to  death.  In  spite  of  several 
the  order  directed  to  laboring  in  behalf  of  the  decrees  against  the  public  exercise  of  the  Ro- 
church  by  means  of  education  and  missions. —  man  Catholic  religion  in  Euj^and  in  general 
The  order  spread  with  unparalleled  rapidity,  so  and  the  residence  of  Jesuits  in  particular,  the 
that  it  was  said  to  have  had  no  period  of  youth,  society  maintained  itself  there,  although  it  never 
At  the  death  of  Ignatius  there  were  1,000  became  very  numerous.  The  Jesmts  first  ap- 
members  in  12  provinces ;  soon  after  the  death  peared  in  Germany  in  pursuance  of  a  call  of 
of  Acquaviva,  in  1618,  18,000  members  in  82  rerdinand  I.  of  Austria  (1551).  They  received 
provinces ;  in  1749,  24  professed  houses,  669  chairs  at  the  Bavarian  university  of  Ingolstadt 
colleges,  176  seminaries,  61  novitiates,  885  resi-  and  colleges  at  Cologne  (1556),  Munich  (1659), 
deuces,  278  missions  in  Protestant  and  pagan  Treves  (1561),  Augsburff  (1568),  and  several 
countries,  and  about  22,600  members.  In  Por-  other  places.  In  ualy  they  spread  more  rap- 
tngal  it  was  introduced  as  early  as  1540  by  St.  idly  and  more  extensively  than  in  any  other 
Francis  Xavier  and  Rodriguez,  who  found  a  country.  They  were  banished  from  Venice, 
zealous  patron  in  King  John  IH.  Rodriguez  however,  in  1604,  and  the  popes  did  not  succeed 
established  a  college  at  Coimbra,  which  in  1544  until  1656  in  causing  their  restoration.  A  war 
counted  60  members.  A  considerable  number  between  France  and  Charles  V.,  during  which 
of  young  noblemen  prayed  for  admission,  and  all  Spaniards  were  ordered  to  leave  France, 
thus  the  order  soon  became  influential.  Li  brought  some  Jesuits  to  the  Netherlands,  soon 
Spain  the  Jesuits  had  at  first  to  overcome  the  after  the  foundation  of  the  order.  They  gained 
opposition  of  several  bishops,  but  the  patron-  a  firm  footing  under  Philip  II.,  although  the 
age  of  Francis  Borgia,  at  that  time  governor  bishops  showed  them  less  favor  than  in  other 
of  Barcelona,  soon  procured  for  them  a  favor-  countries.  In  Transylvania  they  were  favored 
able  reception  and  a  number  of  houses  and  by  Prince  Christopher  Bdthori  and  his  son  and 
colleges,  and  at  the  university  of  Salamanca  successor  Sigismund.  but  the  assembly  of  the 
they  received  some  of  the  theological  chairs.  Btatescompelledthelatterprince(Dec.  16, 1588) 
In  France,  where  they  likewise  appeared  as  to  sign  a  decree  of  banishment.  They  became 
early  as  1540,  they  met  with  a  very  decided  very  numerous  in  Poland,  which  they  divided 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  parliament,  the  before  the  end  of  the  16th  century  into  two 
university  of  Paris,  and  many  bishops.  They  provinces,  and  where  they  had  houses  and  col- 
could  not  secure  a  legal  existence  until  1562,  leges  in  20  towns.  In  Sweden  they  made  great 
when  they  were  recognized  as  "  fathers  of  the  efforts,  under  John  III.  and  Sigismund,  to  re- 
college  of  Clermont."  The  parliament  at  first  store  the  sway  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
refused  to  register  the  royal  patent,  but  had  but  the  dethronement  of  Sigismund  in  1602 
at  length  to  yield  to  the  order  of  the  king,  destroyed  their  hopes.  In  Russia  feyorable 
They  were  unable,  however,  to  overcome  the  prospects  seemed  to  open  for  them  with  the 
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reign  of  Pseudo-Demetrius,  but  the  fall  of  this  following  year  was  formed  into  a  vice-province 
prince  involved  that  of  the  Jesuits. — ^The  mis-  of  the  order,  and  a  school  for  the  children  of 
sionary  activity  of  the  Jesuits  among  the  pagans  the  Florida  Indians  was  commenced  in  Havana 
commenced  in  1541,  the  year  after  the  founda-  (1568^.  On  the  invitation  of  a  Virginian  chief, 
tion  of  the  order.  Francis  Xavier  sailed  in  callea  by  the  Spaniards  Don  Luis,  Father  Se- 
that  year  to  the  East  Indies,  founded  a  col-  gura,  the  vice-provincial,  with  7  members  of 
lege  at  Goa,  preached  in  Travancore,  Malacca,  uie  order  and  some  Indian  youths  who  had 
Macassar,  the  islands,  and  Japan,  and  baptized  been  educated  at  Havana,  undertook  to  estab- 
a  vast  number  of  pagans.  Other  members  of  lish  a  new  mission  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohesa- 
the  order  preached  in  Madura,  Ceylon,  and  many  peake,  or  St.  Mary^s  bay.  But  the  Indian  proved 
other  places,  and  the  Christian  population  of  to  be  a  traitor,  and  Father  Segura  with  all  his 
their  missions  in  India  rose  to  100,000.  Some  companions  except  one  lost  l£eir  lives  (1570). 
members  of  the  order,  especially  Robert  de  No-  This  led  the  Jesuits  to  abandon  Florida  for 
bilibus,  appeared  as  Brahmins,  and  tried  to  excel  Mexico.  The  first  mission  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  Hindoo  Brahmins  as  sages  and  penitents,  California  was  established  by  Father  Eusebius 
regarding  this  as  the  most  efficient  means  of  Ktlhn  or  Kino,  in  1683 ;  gradually  they  found- 
obtaining  the  confidence  of  the  Hindoo  popu-  ed  16  missionary  stations,  each  of  which  was 
latioD.  The  mission  in  Japan  was  commenced  generally  directed  by  one  missionary.  They 
by  Francis  Xavier  in  1549 ;  several  princes  were  administered  these  missions  until  the  snppres- 
converted,  and  some  natives  were  received  into  sion  of  the  order  in  Spain  and  the  Spanish  pos- 
the  society.  In  1618  the  Portuguese  Jesuits  sessions.  In  1611  the  Jesuits  established  their 
had  in  Japan  2  colleges,  8  residences,  and  8  pro-  first  mission  in  the  French  possessions  in  Ameri- 
fessed  houses ;  but  the  persecution  which  soon  ca.  This  mission  was  interrupted  for  a  time 
after  broke  out  against  the  Catholics  put  an  end  by  the  English,  who  in  1629  took  Quebec  and 
to  their  establishments.  Their  last  member,  carried  off  the  missionaries;  but  their  work  was 
ft  nadve  of  Japan,  was  put  to  death  in  1686.  resumed  in  1688,  and  for  nearly  half  a  century 
Father  Rogerius  penetrated  into  China  in  1584,  they  wrestled  with  paganism  in  the  northern 
disguised  as  a  merchants  Ricci  established  a  wilds.  Quebec  remained  their  centre,  whence 
reputation  as  one  of  the  best  Chinese  scholars.  Jesuit  missionaries  were  sent  far  and  wide. 
Ouiers  became  the  teachers  and  ministers  of  The  most  distant  effort  made  by  the  Jesuits 
several  emperors.  In  1692  they  obtained  a  de-  was  a  mission  in  Arkansas.  When  Louisiana 
cree  by  which  Christianity  was  declared  to  be  was  settled,  Jesuits  were  sent  from  France  to 
a  sacred  law  and  the  missionaries  virtuous  men.  undertake  missions  on  the  lower  Mississippi, 
The  number  of  converts  was  very  large,  and  but  these  missions  were  not  subject  to  the  su- 
amounted  in  the  province  of  Kankin  alone  to  perior  at  Quebec,  but  to  another  at  New  Or- 
100,000.  But  a  controversy  with  several  otber  leans.  After  the  restoration  of  the  order,  the 
orders  on  the  conformity  of  the  Jesuits  to  the  Jesuits  recommenced  their  missions  among  the 
pagan  customs  in  China  and  India  was  decided  Indians  on  the  Missouri  in  1824,  which  gradu- 
oy  the  pope  against  the  Jesuits,  and  proved  a  ally  extended  over  a  number  of  tribes.  In 
&tal  blow  to  the  prosperitv  of  their  missions  in  1840  the  mission  in  Oregon  was  commenced  by 
these  countries.  Cochm-China  (1614)  and  Ton-  Father  de  Smet,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
quin  (1627)  became  likewise  missionary  fields  missionaries  of  the  order  in  the  present  century. 
K>r  Jesuits;  the  congregations  in  Tonquin  in  Othermissionswere  established  among  the  tribes 
1640  numbered  100,000  members,  but  they  were  near  the  Amazon  river  in  Brazil  (1549),  Pern 
cruelly  persecuted.  The  most  celebrated  of  the  (1567),  the  Antilles  (1700),  Mexico  (1572),  Con- 
Jesuit  missions  was  that  established  in  Paraguay,  go  and  Angola,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa  ^1560), 
where  they  Christianized  and  civilized  an  Indian  and  Turkey  (1627),  where  they  effected  in  par- 
population  of  from  100,000  to' 200,000  souls,  ticular  the  submission  of  many  members  of 
With  the  consent  of  the  Spanish  authorities  the  eastern  churches  to  the  authority  of  the 
they  retained  the  civil  dominion  over  the  In-  pope. — Toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century 
diana,  and  their  principles  of  government  have  the  prime  ministers  of  Portugal  (Pombal),  Spain 
been  highly  extolled  by  many  who  in  other  re-  (Aranda),  and  France  (Choiseul)  resolved  nearly 

Sects  were  their  opponents,  as  Montesquieu,  at  the  same  time  upon  the  expulsion  of  the  Je- 

uratori,  and  Southey,  while  many  of  their  ad-  suits  from  their  countries.     Pombal  was  in- 

mirers  have  represented  Paraguay  under  the  censed  against  them,  ostensibly  because  he  sns- 

sway  of  the  Jesuits  as  more  free  from  vice  and  pected  them  of  having  instigated  the  Indians  in 

corruption  than  any  other  state  of  modern  Paraguay  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  treaty 

times.    The  prosperity  of  these  missions  was  in-  of  cession  above  mentioned.    Soon  after  an  at- 

terrupted  in  1750,  when  Spain  ceded  7  parishes  tempt  was  made  to  assassinate  Joseph  I.,  and 

to  Portugal,  and  the  Indians,  wiUi  an  army  of  several  Jesuits,  particularly  Father  Malagrida, 

14,000  men,  resisted  the  execution  of  this  pro-  were  accused  of  having  been  privy  to  the  plot 

ject.    After  some  time,  however,  the  former  Pombal  requested  the  i>ope  to  take  measures 

state  of  thiuffs  and  the  dominion  of  the  Jesuits  against  the  Jesuits ;  but  when  Clement  XIII. 

were  restored,  both  of  which  continued  until  hesitated,  a  royal  edict  of  Sept.  8, 1759,  declared 

the  suppression  of  the  order  in  Spain.     In  the  Jesuits  to  be  traitors,  suppressed  the  order 

1566  they  were  sent  to  Florida,  which  in  the  in  Portugal,  Brazil,  and  the  other  Portuguese 
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ooloniefl,  and  confiscated  its  property.  AH  the  they  received  an  annuity  fW>m  the  proceeds 
JesDits  liTing  in  Portugal  were  transported  to  of  their  confiscated  property.  In  Prassia,  al- 
the  Papal  States.  In  France  they  fell  into  though  they  had  to  abandon  the  constitution 
dis&vor  at  court,  when  the  two  fothera  who  of  the  order  (1776),  the  favor  of  Frederic  II., 
were  the  confessors  of  Louis  XY.  and  Mme.  who  esteemed  them  as  teachers,  permitted  tiiem 
de  Pompadour  refused  to  admit  them  to  the  to  continue  as  an  organised  society,  under  the 
sacraments,  unless  the  latter  was  dismissed  from  name  of  priests  of  the  royal  school  institnte. 
court.  Mme.  de  Pomnadonr  and  Ohoiseul  unit-  But  this  institute  also  was  aboli^ed  by  FYed- 
ed  thw  infinence  witn  that  of  the  parliament  eric  William  U.  In  Russia,  which,  with  the 
to  soppress  the  order.  At  the  same  time  its  eastern  part  of  Poland,  had  received  in  1772 
repntation  amonff  the  people  suffered  greatly  several  houses  of  Jesuits,  they  enjoyed  the  pat- 
in  ocfDseqaence  oi  the  unfortunate  commerciid  ronage  of  the  empress  Catharine,  who  appointed 
operations  of  Lavalette,  superior  of  an  estab-  an  ez-Jesuit  coadlutor  of  the  archbisAiop  of  Mo- 
l^ment  of  the  order  in  Martinique.  Lavalette  hilev,  and  sent  him  in  1788  as  her  minister  to 
speculated  largely  in  colonial  produce,  and,  when  Rome.  Pope  Pins  YI.  in  1786,  at  his  request 
two  of  his  ships  were  taken  by  the  English,  be-  granted  to  the  Jesuits  of  Russia  the  privil^  of 
came  a  bankrupt  A  firm  in  Marseilles  brought  electing  a  vicar-general.  The  number  of  Jesuits 
a  suit  for  indemnification  against  the  whole  in  Russia  amounted  at  that  time  to  178,  and  the 
order,  and  the  inferior  courts  as  well  as  the  par-  total  number  of  ex- Jesuits  was  estimated  at 
liament  of  Paris,  to  which  the  Jesuits  appealed,  about  9,000.  Attempts  to  restore  the  order 
gave  sentence  against  them,  and  made  them  pay  under  other  names  were  made  in  1794,  when 
2,000,000  livres  to  the  plaintiff  and  the  costs,  the  ex-Jesuits  De  Broglie  and  De  Toumely 
Louis  XY.,  who  wished  to  save  the  society,  at  founded  the  *'  Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart,"  and 
first  yielded  to  the  ursent  calls  for  its  suppres-  in  1798,  when  Paccanari  founded  the  ^*  Society 
rion  only  so  far  as  to  demand  in  Rome  that  the  of  the  Faith  of  Jesus."  Neither  met  with  much 
Bocietj  be  reformed,  and  that  the  French  Jesuits  success.  Better  prospects  for  the  ecclesiastical 
be  plAced  under  a  vicar  of  their  own.  To  this  restoration  of  the  order  seemed  to  open  with 
demand  the  general,  Ricci,  is  reported  to  have  the  beginninff  of  the  pontificate  of  IHus  YII. 
g;iven  the  famous  response :  8iiU  ut  sunt,  aut  (1801\  who  in  1804  confirmed  its  introduction 
mm  Hnt;  whereupon  the  king  expelled  them  into  toe  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On  Aug. 
fit>m  France  in  1y64.  Their  expulsion  from  7ilS14,F\u8  inned  the  hull Soliettudoemnium^ 
Spain  was  effected  in  1767  by  Aranda,  on  the  by  which  he  restored  the  order  with  all  the 
charge  that  treasonable  writings  had  been  dis-  privileges  it  possessed  at  the  time  of  its  suppres- 
oovered  in  one  of  the  colleges,  which  declared  sion.  The  vicar-ffeneral  of  Russia,  Brzozowski, 
the  king  a  bastard  and  not  entitled  to  the  became  thus  the  first  general  of  the  restored  or- 
throne.  On  April  2  aU  the  Jesuits  of  Spain  and  der ;  his  successor,  Fortis,  elected  in  1820,  again 
the  Spanish  colonies  were  arrested  at  the  same  took  up  his  residence  in  Rome.  They  opened 
hour,  and  shipped  to  the  territorv  of  the  pope,  a  novitiate  at  Rome  on  Nov.  11. 1814,  and  re- 
who,  at  the  request  of  the  general  of  the  order,  ceived  in  1824  the  direction  of  the  eoUegwrn 
reflised  to  receive  them.  At  the  same  time,  Romcmvmy  and  in  1886  that  of  the  propaganda, 
and  in  a  similar  way,  the  order  was  suppressed  In  Modena,  Sardinia,  and  Naples  they  were  re- 
in Naples,  Parma,  and  Malta.  On  Dec.  10, 1768,  stored  in  1815,  and  reinstatea  in  the  possession 
all  the  Bourbon  courts  (France,  Spain^  Naples,  of  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  former  property 
and  Parma)  demanded  from  the  pope  its  entire  of  the  order,  and  several  new  houses  were  estab- 
suppresdon  for  the  whole  church.  Shortiy  after  lished.  They  returned  to  Lombardy  in  1887,  to 
the  pope  died  (1769),  and  the  Bourbon  courts  Parma  and  Venice  in  1844,  and  to  Tuscany  (for 
succeeoed  in  procuring  the  election  of  Clement  a  short  time)  in  1846.  The  revolution  of  1848 
XIY.  (Gimganelli),  who  had  given  to  the  mitfis-  endangered  their  existence  in  all  Italy ;  mobs 
ter  of  Spain  a  written  declaration  that  a  pope,  attacked  their  houses  in  Genoa  and  Naples,  and 
without  acting  against  the  canonical  laws,  was  they  were  expelled  from  nearly  every  state, 
at  liberty  to  soppress  the  order.  For  4  years  even  from  the  dominions  of  the  pope.  The 
Clement  XIY.  endeavored  to  put  off  an  event  general  found  for  some  time  a  refhge  in  England, 
from  which  he  feared  the  worst  consequences  They  returned  after  tlie  success  of  the  counter 
for  himself;  but  at  length,  when  also  the  court  revolution  in  1849  to  most  states,  except  Sar- 
of  Yienna  consented  to  the  suppression  of  the  dinia  and  Tuscany,  but  were  again  expelled  by 
Jesuits,  he  issued,  July  21,  1778,  the  famous  the  revolution  of  1869  from  Lombardy,  Parma, 
brief:  Domintt9  ae  Bedemptor  rumtery  by  which  Modena,  and  the  legations.  In  Naples  the  prin- 
the  suppression  of  the  society  of  Jesus  in  all  cipal  organ  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Citilta  Cattoliea 
the  states  of  Christendom  was  declared.  The  of  Rome,  was  prohibited  in  1865  for  having 
brief  was  quiddy  complied  witii,  yet  the  ar-  censured  the  government,  but  in  1858  they  re- 
chives  imd  treasures  found  in  searching  their  ceived  from  the  latter  new  marks  of  confidence, 
houses  did  not  equal  in  importance  and  amount  In  Portugal,  John  YI.  protested  against  their 
the  public  anticipation.  The  ex-Jesuits  had  the  restoration;  Dom  Miguel  admitted  them  by  a 
dioiee  either  to  enter  other  religious  orders  or  decree  of  1829,  but  Dom  Pedro  exiled  them  in 
to  place  themselves  under  the  jurisdiction  of  1884,  since  which  time  they  have  not  returned 
the  biidiops.    Everywhere,  except  in  Portugal,  to  Portugal.    In  Spain,  Ferdinand  YII.  in  1816 
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put  them  in  poflBesBion  of  all  their  fanner  rightB  IBiS)  from  nearly  every  oonntry  of  Eorope. 
and  property.  They  were  haniehed  again  dur-  The  decision  of  the  grand  oouncU  of  Lucerne, 
ing  the  revolution  of  1820,  but  restored  with  in  1844,  to  call  Jesuits  to  the  chairs  of  the 
Ferdinand  in  1828.  During  the  dvil  war,  Queen  theological  school  and  to  one  of  the  parish 
Ohristina  was  compelled  to  suppress  the  order  churches  of  the  capital,  greatly  increased  the 
in  Spain  in  1885,  aod  in  1840  its  last  house,  at  excitement  already  existing  against  them  in 
Loyola  in  Guipuzcoa,  was  dissolved  by  oraer  most  of  the  Protestant  cantons.  Several  incnr- 
of  the  provincial  regency ;  but  in  1844  they  sions  were  made  from  other  cantons  to  over- 
succeeded  in  establishing  themselves  again  in  throw  the  local  government  in  order  to  expel 
the  Spanish  dominions.  In  France,  duriog  the  the  Jesuits.  They  were  however  unsuccessful, 
reigns  of  Louis  XYIII.  and  Charles  X.,  thev  and  strengthened  the  separate  aUianoe  (Sander" 
obtained  only  toleration,  aud  8  of  their  col-  hund)  which  the  government  of  Lucerne  had 
leges,  with  about  8,600  pupils,  were  closed  in  formed  with  6  other  cantons  for  the  protection 
1828  by  order  of  the  government  The  revolu-  of  what  they  considered  their  sovereign  can* 
tion  of  July,  1880,  banished  them  again  ^^for  tonal  rights.  In  1847  the  federal  diet  demand- 
ever"  from  France,  notwithstanding  which  they  ed  the  dissolution  of  the  Sonderbund  and  the 
were  able  to  maintain  themselves,  although  in  removal  of  the  Jesuits;  the  T  cantons  refused 
1845  the  chamber  of  deputies,  with  only  a  few  submission  to  this  decree,  but  the  war  of  the 
dissenting  votes,  requested  the  government  to  Sonderbund  ended  in  breaking  up  the  aUianoe 
have  their  houses  closed.  Since  the  accession  and  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who  have 
of  Napoleon  III.  the  number  of  the  members  ever  since  been  forbidden  by  the  federal  consti* 
and  establishments  of  the  society  has  oonsid-  tution  to  return.  In  England,  a  rich  Catholio, 
erably  increased.  The  Catholic  almanac  {La  Thomas  Weld  ofLulworth  castle,  in  1799  gave  to 
Ik'anee  eeeUnaatique)  for  1859  mentions  61  ear  ex-members  of  the  order  Stonyhurst,  which  is 
tabliflhments  in  88  dioceses.  In  the  Nether-  still  their  largest  establishment  in  that  country, 
lands.  King  William  I.  permitted  them  to  form  They  conduct  at  present  8  of  the  10  English 
establishments,  and  after  the  separation  of  Bel-  Catholic  colleges  (Stonyhurst,  near  Whuley, 
gium  from  Holland  they  increased  largely  in  Lancashire;  Mount  St.  Mary^s,  near  Chesteiv 
the  former.  The  goverzmient  of  Austria  ad-  field;  and  St.  Benno\  at  St.  Asaph),  and  have 
mitted  them  into  Galioia,  which  in  1820  was  several  other  houses.  They  have  no  establish- 
made  a  separate  province  of  the  order.  The  ment  in  Scotland,  but  in  Ireland  they  have  re- 
revolution  of  1848  endangered  thdr  existence  oeived  since  1826  several  houses  and  schools, 
in  Austria  for  a  short  time,  but  since  1849  ih&r  In  Bussia,  where  their  college  of  Polotzk  receiv- 
establishments  have  been  more  numerous  and  ed  in  1812  the  rank  of  a  university,  they  lost  the 
prosperous  than  before.  The  government  trans-  &vor  of  the  emperor  when  several  young  noble- 
ferreid  to  them  the  direction  of  7  of  the  state  men,  who  had  been  their  pupils,  were  received 
colleges,  called  a  Jesuit  from  Rome  to  the  uni-  by  them  into  tlie  Boman  CauioUo  diurch.  An 
varsity  of  Vienna,  and  in  1867  gave  all  the  the-  imperial  ukase  of  Jan.  1, 1816,  dosed  their  es- 
ological  chairs  of  the  university  of  Innspruck  to  tablishments  at  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow ; 
the  order.  The  conversion  of  the  duke  of  An-  and  another  of  March  25,  1820,  suppressed  the 
halt-Edthen  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church  order  entirely  in  all  Bussia  and  Poland.  The 
(1825)  was  followed  by  the  establishment  of  a  United  States  and  the  British  possessions  in 
mission  of  the  Jesuits  at  E6then,  which  existed  America  are  among  the  countries  where  the 
until  1848.  In  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  they  were  order  grows  most  rapidly.  They  are  divided 
expressly  excluded  from  the  country  by  a  pro-  into  the  province  of  Maryland,  having  establish- 
vision  in  the  constitution  of  1881.  The  events  ments  in  the  dioceses  of  Baltimore,  Philadelphia, 
of  1848,  which  expelled  them  from  so  many  Portland,  and  Boston ;  the  vice-province  of 
countries,  opened  to  them  a  wide  field  of  action  Missouri,  having  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  St. 
in  many  of  the  Qerman  states,  where  they  were  Louis,  Louisville,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Mil- 
permitted,  for  the  first  time  since  their  restora-  waukee;  the  mission  of  Canada  and  New  York, 
tion,  to  hold  missions  for  8  or  more  days.  Mimy  having  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New  York,  Al- 
of  the  larger  Protestant  cities,  as  Berlin,  heard  bany,  Buffalo,  Quebec,  Montreal,  London,  C.  W., 
on  this  occasion  the  preaching  of  the  Jesnits  and  Hamilton  ;  the  mission  of  Louisiana,  with 
for  the  first  time.  They  were  allowed  to  set-  houses  in  the  dioceses  of  New  Orleans  and  Mo- 
tie  in  Prussia,  and  in  Westphalia  and  the  prov-  bile ;  and  the  mission  of  Cahfornia.  Their  col- 
inoes  of  the  Bhine  they  founded  within  a  short  leges  in  the  United  States  are  as  foUows:  col- 
time  a  considerable  number  of  establishments,  lege  of  the  Holy  Cross,  Worcester,  Mass. ;  of  SL 
In  1858  they  had,  according  to  the  *'  Ulustrated  Francis Xavier,  New  York;  St.  John^s,  Fordliam, 
Catholic  Ahnanao"  for  1859, 14  establishments  N.  Y. ;  St.  Joseph's,  Philadelphia;  St.  John's, 
with  about  700  members.  They  were  recalled  Frederic,  Md. ;  Loyola,  Baltimore ;  Gonaaga, 
to  Switzerland  as  early  as  1814  by  the  govern-  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Georgetown,  D.  C. ;  Spring 
ment  of  Yalais,  which  also  put  them  in  posses-  Hill,  near  Mobile,  Ala. ;  St.  Louis  university,  St. 
sion  of  the  former  property  of  the  order.  In  Louis,  Mo. ;  college  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
1818  they  founded  a  college  at  Freyburg,  which  tion.  New  Orleans ;  St.  CharWs,  Grand  Cotean, 
soon  became  one  of  the  most  famous  institutions  La. ;  St.  Joseph's,  Bardstown,  Ey. ;  St.  Xavier's, 
of  the  order,  and  had  numerous  pupils  (676  in  Cincinnati;  Santa  Clara,  CaL;  in  Canada,  St 
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Mkry's  oolleg^  diocese  of  Montreal.    The  nni&-  erallj  admitted  that  14  Jesuits,  viz.,  Sa,  Tolet, 

ber  (tf  Jesuits  in  the  United  States  at  the  present  Y alentia,  Dehio,  8alaa,  Mariana,  Heiesins,  Saarez, 

time  (1860)  is  660.    In  Mexico  and  the  states  Lessins,  Becan,  Gretser,  Tanner,  Castro-Paolo, 

of  Central  and  Sonth  America  they  have  some-  and  Escobar,  haye  maintained  it    Bat  on  the 

times  been  admitted,  sometimes  again  expelled,  other  hand,  it  is  alleged  that  this  doctrine  was 

tiieir  &te  Mng  often  dependent  on  the  sacoess  one  verj  common  among  the  Roman  Catho- 

or  defeat  of  the  several  political  parties.  Jeauts  lie  tfaeologiana,  and  that  even  Thomas  Aqmnas 

also  now  labor  as  missionaries  in  nearly  all  the  tanght  it ;  that  more  than  69  Jeenits  haye  writ- 

non-Christian  ooontries  of  the  world,  especially  ten  against  it;  and  that  those  Jesuits  who  ad- 

amoog  the  Indians  of  North  .Ajnerica,  in  Turkey,  mit  it,  confine  it  to  a  few  exceptional  cases, 

in  India,  and  China. — The  order  has  had  since  and  allow  it  to  be  committed  not  by  an  indi- 

the  fonndation  the  following  22  generals,  many  vidnal,  bnt  only  by  a  nation.    Aconaviva,  gen* 

of  whom  belong  also  to  its  most  celebratea  eral  of  the  society,  by  a  decree  dated  July  6, 

names :  1,  Loyolii,  a  Spaniard,  1641-'56 ;  2,  Lay-  1610,  forbade  any  member  publicly  or  privately 

nez,  A  Spaniard,  166^*65 ;  8,  Borgia,  a  Span*  to  uphold  the  doctrine  that  it  is  lawful  for  any 

iard,  lft66--*72;  4,  Mercnrian.  a  Belgian,  1678-  one  under  any  pretext  of  tyranny  to  attempt 

'SO;  6,  Acqoaviva,  a  Neapolitan,  1681-1616;  the  life  of  any  ruler.    On  other  points  of  ethics 

6,  Yitelleechi,  a  Roman,  1616-'46 ;  7,  Caraffa,  h  members  of  the  order  have  been  acoosed  even  by 

KeapoHtan,  1646-'9;  8,  Piccolomini,  a  Floren-  certain  Catholic  writen  of  unsound  principle^ 

tine,  1649-'61 ;  9,  Gottofredi,  a  Roman,  Jan.  21  and  some  of  the  writings  of  Jesuits  have  been 

to  March  12, 1662;  10,  Nickel,  a  German,  1662-  on  this  account  censured  by  Rome.   Concerning 

'64;  11,  Oliva^  a  Genoese;  1664-'81;   12,  De  this  point  the  defence  presents  the  same  argu- 

Noyelle,  a  Belgian,  1682-'6 ;  18,  Gonzales,  a  ments  as  on  the  preceding,  viz.,  that  none  of  the 

Spaniard,  1687-1706 ;  14,  Tamburini,  a  Mode-  censured  doctrines  were  peculiar  to  or  shared  by 

nese,  1706-'80 ;  16,  Retz,  a  Bohemian,  1780-'60 ;  the  whole  order.   A  passage  in  the  constitution 

16,  Yiaconti,  a  Milanese,  1761-'6 ;  17,  Centuri  of  the  order :  Viium  Hi  nMi  in  Domimfy  exeepto 

cni,  a  Genoese,  1766-^7;  18,  Ricci,  a  Horen  expreiBo  wto  quo  toeieku  Wfnmo  p<mt\fici  pro 

tine,  1768~'78,  died  in  1776 ;  19^  Brzozowski,  a  Umforo  oxiHonti  tenoHoTy  ae  tribtts  aliis  euon- 

Pole,lS14-'20;  20,  Fortia,  a  Veronese,  1820-  UatibuipauportaiUyCaBHtatiSjetobedimHajnul' 

'29 ;  21,  Roothaan,  a  Hollander,  1829-'68 ;  22,  la$  eon»titutione$y  decUvraiionu,  tel  ordinem  ul- 

Beob,  a  Belgian.  Among  the  Jesuits  w1m>  have  htm  vwondi  poioe  Miaationom  ad  pecMtum 

becoi  canonized  or  beatifi^,  the  most  celebrated  mortals  V0l  teniaU  indueoroy  niti  superior  ea 

are  Ignatius  Loyola,  FrandB  Xavier,  Francis  in  nomine  Domini  noetri  Jeeu  Christie  tel  in 

Bo]^[ia,  Francis  Re^  Aloysins  Gonzaga,  and  wrtuto  obeddontiajuheretj  has  often  been  and  is 

Stanidas  Eoetka.— ^fore  the  suppression  of  still  construed  by  some  writers  as  if  it  gave  to 

Uie  order,  the  Jesuits  counted  among  theii  the  superiors  of  the  order  the  right  of  obliging 

members  some  of  the  greatest  scholars  of  £u  their  inferiors  to  commit  a  sin.   But  the  Jefoxits 

rope.    The  works  of  retavius,  Sinnond,  Tur»  have  proved  this  to  be  a  mLstransIation  of  the 

seUini,  and  Yiger  in  classical  literature,  and  of  Latin  and  in  conflict  with  others  of  their  rules ; 

llraboschi  in  Uterary  historv,  are  still  valued  the  true  sttise  of  the  passage  being,  that  none  of 

and  used.    Among  Uie  tiieologians  and  pulpit  the  rules  of  the  order  so  bind  the  members  that 

oratora,  Bellarmin,  Pallavicini,  and  Bourdaloue  the  non-observance  by  itself  involves  a  sin,  but 

are  emoially  distinguished.    Since  the  restora-  that  a  sin  is  committed  only  when  a  member 

tion,  Passaglia  (who,  however,  left  the  order  in  violates  a  special  order  of  the  superior.    Several 

1868)  and  Perrone  have  gained  the  reputation  Protestant  historians  ofnote,  as  RankeC^  History 

of  beins  among  the  principal  theological  writ-  of  the  Popes")  and  Reuchlin  C^  History  of  Port 

ers  of  ttie  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  Ravi*  Royal"),  who  in  the  first  editions  of  their  works 

San  and  F^lix  in  France  and  Roh  in  Germany  had  followed  the  former  interpretation,  have 

ve  been  counted  among  the  greatest  Catho-  changed  their  view  in  subrnquent  editions,  and 

lie  pulpit  orators.    The  most  extensive  literary  pononnoed  the  interpretation  which  the  order 

work  undwtaken  by  the  order  is  ^e  Acta  Bono-  itself  gives  of  it  the  true  one. — ^Among  the  most 

torum  (BoUandist),  commenced  in  the  17th  cen-  important  works  on  the  history  of  tiie  Jesuits 

tnry  and  still  continued.    The  order  publishes  at  are :  Hietoria  Soeietatie  JeeUy  from  1640  to  1626, 

present  8  periodicals:  the  CiviUa  VaUoliea,  a  by  Orlandini,  Sacohini,  Passinus,  and   other 

semi-monthly  magazine,  at  Rome  (which  has  the  members  of  the  society ;  Wolf  (adverse  to  the 

largest  drccdation  of  any  theological  publication  Jesuits),  AUgemoine  Oetehichte  der  Jesuiten  (4 

of  Italy) ;  the  Frieii  hietoriquee  et  littSrairee^  a  vols.,  Leipsic,  1808),  valuable  for  its  complete 

semi-montUy,  at  Brussels ;  and  the  Mudee  thio-  bibliography  ;    Cr^tineau- Joli,    Hietoire    rdir- 

logiquee,  a  quarterly,  at  Paris.   Several  charges  gioueej  politique  et  liUeraire  de  la  compagnio 

of  coroplici^  in  the  murder  of  princes  have  been  de  Jew  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1844r-'6);  Gioberti  (a 

brought  against  the  Jesuits,  some  of  which  have  Catholic  priest  adverse  to  the  JesnitsX  Jl  Go- 

been  abandoned  by  sU  impartial  historians,  while  euita  modemo  (6  vols.,  Lausanne,  1847) ;  A.  Stein- 

none  have  been  provea.     Tliese  charges  are  metz,  ^^  History  of  the  Jesuits"  (8  vols.,  London, 

closely  connected  with  the  doctrine  of  the  right-  1848) ;  Abb6  Guett^  (Galilean,  adverse  to  the 

falnesB  of  tyrannidde,  which  has  been  defend-  order),  Sittoiredeejeeuitee  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1868 

ed  by  several  writers  of  the  order.    It  is  gen-  -'9).    See  also  the  <' Institute  of  the  Society  of 
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Jesus,  approved  by  the  Holy  See,''  ''Decrees  of  orders  that  all  the  male  children  ia  and  near 
the  General  Conffregations,"  and  "Ordinances  Bethlehem  under  two  years  of  age  should  be  pnt 
of  the  Superiors  General,"  all  which  have  been  to  death.  After  the  death  of  Herod,  Jesus  re- 
published; "Life  and  Institute  of  St.  Ignatius  turned  with  his  parents  to  Nazareth.  Of  his 
Loyola,"  by  Bartoli ;  DocumenU  authentique»^  early  youth  nothmg  more  is  known,  except  the 
^.,  by  Oari6  de  la  Oharie  (Paris,  1827) ;  and  summary  statement  of  Luke  that  he  waxed 
Bavignan's  Dexistence  et  ViriBtitut  des  Jesuites  strong  in  spirit,  filled  with  wisdom.  When  he 
(Paris,  1844),  and* Clement  XIII,  et  GUmerU  was  12  years  old  his  parents  took  him  with 
XIV,  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1854).  them  to  Jerusalem  to  the  feast  of  the  passover. 
JESUITS'  BARK.  See  Cinchona.  Ab  they  returned,  he  tarried  behind  without 
JESUS  OECRIST  (iijiTovf,  the  Greek  form  of  their  knowledge ;  they  retraced  their  steps  in 
the  Hebrew  Jeshua  or  Joshua,  salvation ;  search  of  himi  and  after  three  days  found  him 
Xpiirrof,  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Hebrew  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  sitting  in  the  midst 
Messiah,  the  anointed)^  the  founder  of  the  of  the  doctors,  hearing  them  and  asking  them 
Christian  religion,  born  m  Bethlehem,  a  city  of  questions,  and  astonishing  them  by  his  under- 
Judsda,  in  the  4th  year,  as  is  supposed,  before  standing  and  his  answers.  He  returned  to 
the  Christian  era,  crucified  on  Oalvaiy,  near  Nazareth  wiUi  his  parents,  and  was  subject  to 
Jerusalem,  probably  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age.  them.  Of  the  following  18  years,  till  the  com- 
The  25th  of  December  has  been  received  and  mencement  of  his  public  ministry,  the  canonical 
commemorated  by  the  church  in  the  festival  Gospels  give  no  account.  Various  suppositions 
of  Christmas  from  the  4th  century  as  the  day  have  been  made  to  fill  this  gap  in  the  narrative, 
of  his  birth,  though  this  date  was  previously  as  that  he  associated  with  learned  Jews,  and 
unsettled,  and  the  opinions  of  the  learned  have  studied  the  Greek  authors ;  ^b&t  in  his  14th 
always  varied  concerning  it.  His  genealogy  is  year  he  went  with  John  the  Baptist  to  Egypt, 
traced  through  David  from  Abraham  by  St.  Mat-  and  was  instructed  for  16  years  by  Egyptian 
thew,  and  from  Adam  by  St.  Luke;  the  two  philosophers;  tiiat  he  was  educated  in  the 
pedigrees  are  after  David  entirely  different,  and  school  of  the  Essenes  (which  is  the  oldest  opin- 
the  discrepancies  have  been  variously  explained  ion) ;  that  he  was  a  Nazarite ;  and  that  he  be- 
by  commentators.  His  mother  Mary  was  the  longed  to  the  sect  of  the  Sadducees.  None  of 
betrothed  of  a  carpenter  named  Joseph ;  an  these  hvpotheses,  however,  has  been  generally 
angel  announced  to  her :  ^'  The  Holy  Ghost  received.  It  is  more  probable  that  he  followed 
shall  come  upon  thee,  and  the  power  of  the  the  occupation  of  a  carpenter,  and,  as  the  eldest 
Highest  shall  overshadow  thee ;"  she  was  found  son  of  the  family,  provided  for  its  mainte- 
with  child  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  her  husband  nance  after  Joseph's  death.  Hie  apocryphal 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  Gospels  give  Ml  narratives  of  this  period,  con- 
first-born  son,  who  was  named  Jesus.  Joseph  coming  which  the  four  evangelists  are  silent-, 
and  Mary  resided  in  Nazareth,  an  obscure  little  His  appearance  as  a  public  teacher  was  hendded 
town,  whence  they  went  up  to  Bethlehem  by  John  tiie  Baptist  who  warned  and  admon- 
to  be  taxed.  It  was  there  that  the  days  were  ished  the  people,  exhorting  them  to  repentance, 
accomplished  that  she  should  be  delivered,  and  baptizing  them  in  the  Jordan,  and  announcing 
the  child  was  born  in  a  manger,  the  inn  being  the  approach  of  one  mightier  than  himself,  who 
fall.  His  birth  and  Messianic  dignity  were  should  baptize  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with 
revealed  by  angels  to  shepherds  tending  their  fire.  It  was  in  his  Slst  year  that  Jesus  came 
flocks  by  night  in  the  field,  and  they  went  in  to  the  Jordan  at  Bethabara  unto  John,  was  re- 
haste  to  Bethlehem  to  greet  the  babe.  After  8  cognized  by  him  as  iJbe  Messiah,  and  was  bap- 
days  he  was  circumcised ;  afber  38  days  he  was  tized  by  him  at  his  own  command ;  and  as  he 
presented  in  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  when  the  went  up  from  the  water  a  voice  from  heaven 
aged  Simeon  took  him  in  his  arms,  and  blessed  said :  "  This  is  my  beloved  Son,  in  whom  I  am 
God  that  he  had  lived  to  see  the  Saviour ;  and  well  pleased."  The  events  of  his  ministry, 
soon  after  his  birth,  while  his  parents  yet  re-  which  is  usually  believed  to  have  occupied 
mained  in  Bethlehem,  three  wise  men  (accord-  about  8  years,  are  related  by  the  evangelistSi 
ing  to  the  ecclesiastical  tradition,  three  kings)  and  have  been  arranged  in  chronological  order 
came  from  tlie  East,  guided  by  a  star,  and  fell  (not  in  all  cases  with  certainty)  in  harmonies 
down  before  the  young  child,  and  worshipped  of  the  Gospels.  The  public  consecration  by 
him,  and  gave  unto  him  gold,  and  frankincense,  baptism  was  followed  by  tiie  temptation  and 
and  myrrh.  Their  inquiries  in  Jerusalem  had  fast  for  40  days  in  the  wilderness,  fie  then 
excited  the  suspicion  of  King  Herod,  who  com-  selected  the  first  of  his  12  disciples,  afterward 
manded  them  to  bring  him  word  if  they  found  called  apostles,  and  began  to  promulgate  his 
the  child.  But  the  parents  of  Jesus,  warned  in  a  doctrines,  and  to  perform  miracles.  At  a  mar- 
dream,  fled  with  him  to  Egypt  (where,  accord-  riage  in  Cana  of  Gralilee  he  changed  water  into 
ing  to  the  legends,  they  dwelt  in  Hermopolis,  wine  to  supply  the  guests.  He  attended  a  feast 
and  in  the  house  of  a  priest  named  Aphrodisius).  of  the  passover  at  Jerusalem,  and  by  his  mighty 
Meantime  Herod,  to  whom  the  wise  men  had  works  made  many  believe  in  his  name.  Pass- 
not  returned,  and  who  feared  the  loss  of  his  ing  from  Judaa  to  Galilee  by  way  of  Samaria, 
throne  if  the  Messiah  were  acknowledged,  in  he  revealed  himself  to  a  Samaritan  woman 
order  to  make  his  destruction  certain,  gave  at  Jacob's  well  in  Sychar.    Again  in  Cana,  he 
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cored  bf  a  word  the  son  of  a  nobleman  of  Oa-  Ohrisi,  the  Son  of  God,  he  was  acljadged  guilty 
pemanm ;  in  Nazareth,  he  healed  a  demoniac  of  blasphemy,  and  condemned  to  death.  He 
and  other  sick  persons ;  on  the  sea  of  Galilee  was  brought  thoDoe,  on  the  charge  of  sedition, 
he  lolled  a  tempest,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  sea  before  the  tribonal  of  Pontius  Pilate,  tlie  Ro- 
be petfbrmed  many  wonderfnl  cares ;  and,  as  man  procurator  of  the  province,  who  was  in- 
tJie  number  of  those  seeking  help  from  him  duced  by  the  clamor  of  the  people  to  condemn 
increased,  he  gave  to  his  12  &ciples  the  now-  him  contrary  to  his  own  juogment.  A  scarlet 
er  to  heal  diseases,  and  sent  them  forta  to  robe  and  a  crown  of  thorns  were  put  on  him  in 
preach  the  gospel.  It  was  probably  on  an-  mockery,  and  he  was  led  away  to  be  crucified, 
other  journey  through  Galilee  that  he  delivered  At  Gk}lgotha  or  Calvary,  vinegar  mingled  with 
before  a  numerous  concourse  the  sermon  on  the  gall  was  offered  him  to  drink.  He  was  crucified 
mount,  in  which  he  set  forth  the  spirit  of  his  between  two  thieves,  on  a  cross  bearing  the  in- 
doctrine,  the  conditions  of  participation  in  the  scription  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  Latin:  ''Jesus 
kingdom  of  Qody  and  gave  in  the  Lord's  prayer  of  Nazareth,  the  King  of  the  Jews."  He  com- 
an  example  opposed  to  the  long  prayers  of  the  mitted  his  mother  to  his  beloved  disciple  John, 
PhariseeB.  He  afterward  healed  the  palsied  son  according  to  which  evangelist  his  last  words 
of  a  oentorion  of  Capernaum,  and  restored  a  were :  ''It  is  finished."  At  his  death  the  sun 
widow's  son  at  Nain  to  life.  While  performing  was  darkened,  the  earth  did  quake,  and  the  veil 
such  deeds  as  exemplifications  and  certificates  of  of  the  temple  was  rent  in  twain  from  the  top 
his  doctrines,  the  second  feast  of  the  paasover  to  the  bottom.  In  the  evening  came  Joseph  of 
came.  He  attended  it,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  Arimathssa,  a  disciple  of  Christ,  and  begged  the 
hostility  of  the  Phariwes  by  healing  on  the  sab-  body  and  buried  it.  After  three  days  occurred 
bath  day  at  the  pool  of  Bethesda  a  man  who  the  resurrection  of  Jesus ;  he  appeared  to  his 
had  suffered  from  an  infirmity  for  88  years.  11  remaining  disciples,  and  to  many  others; 
LeavingJerusalem,  a  great  crowd  gathered  about  remained  with  them  40  days,  instructing  and 
him  on  his  way,  and  he  miraculously  fed  6,000  blessing  them;  and  then  visibly  ascended  to 
persons  with  five  loaves  and  two  small  fishes,  heaven.  His  last  charge  to  his  disciples  was  to 
His  numerous  miraculous  cures,  and  the  increae-  go  and  teach  all  nations,  baptizing  them  in  the 
ing  number  of  believers  in  him  as  the  Messiah,  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son,  and  of  the 
dMpened  the  enmity  of  the  Pharisees,  who  Holy  Ghost — ^Beside  the  Gospels  of  Matthew, 
sought  to  do  violence  to  him.  He  therefore  left  Mark,  Luke,  and  John,  and  the  commentaries 
Jutea,  and  passed  along  the  coasts  of  Tyre  and  on  them,  the  following  are  among  the  more 
Sidon,  repeating  his  miracles.  The  transfignra-  important  works  on  the  biography  of  Christ: 
tion,  the  foreshadowiuff  of  his  own  sufferings,  Fleetwood,  '*  life  of  Christ"  ^London),  and  lives 
and  the  dioice  of  70  disdples,  whom  he  sent  of  Jesus  by  Neander  (1817;  4th  ed.  1845X 
two  by  two  into  all  the  places  which  he  intended  Paulos  (1828),  Hase  (1829 ;  8d  ed.  1840),  Am- 
to  visit,  preceded  his  Journey  to  Jerusalem  to  mon  (1842-'5),  Lange  (1844),  Hofhiann  (1852X 
the  third  passover.  It  was  during  this  festival  and  De  Ligny.  (See  CHmsriAzaTT.) 
tibat  he  scourged  the  money  changers  from  JET,  a  variety  of  lignite,  resembling  cannel 
the  temple.  He  departed  thence  to  Perna ;  at  coal,  but  harder,  of  deeper  black,  and  of  more 
Bethany  he  raised  from  the  dead  Lazarus,  the  brilliant  lustre.  It  is  found  in  detached  pieces 
brother  of  Martha  and  Mary ;  on  his  way  to-  in  tertiary  days  along  the  coast  of  Yorkshire, 
ward  the  capital  he  cured  at  J^cho  blind  England,  and  in  various  places  on  the  continent 
Bartimssus,  and  cursed  the  barren  fig  tree  at  of  Europe.  From  its  susceptibility  of  taking  a 
Bethphage;  made  his  entry  into  Jerusalem,  fine  polish  and  its  intense  blackness,  it  has  been 
riding  on  an  ass,  and  was  received  in  triumph  largely  used  for  mourning  articles  of  ornament, 
by  the  people,  whom  he  instructed  concerning  as  buttons,  crosses,  ear  rings,  &o. 
his  passion,  death,  and  resurrection.  He  re-  JETER,  Jbbkmiah  B.,  D.D.,  an  American 
turned  to  Bethany,  declwed  the  legitimacy  of  Baptist  clergyman,  bom  in  Bedford  co.,  Va^ 
tribute  to  the  BomancL  foretold  the  &teof  Jem-  July  18, 18(^.  He  entered  the  ministry  in  his 
fldem,  and  amid  the  nostile  efforts  of  the  Pha-  native  county  in  1822,  and  removed  in  1827  to 
risees  proclaimed  his  authority  as  the  Messiah,  the  "Northern  Neck"  of  Virginia,  where  he 
A|^  entering  Jerusalem,  he  celebrated  the  waspastor  of  the  Maratico  church  in  Lancaster 
paasover  wiUi  his  disciples,  and  at  the  feast  he  co.,  and  of  the  Nicomico  church  in  Korthum- 
waahed  their  feet,  as  a  lesson  of  love  and  humil-  berland  co.  In  1886  he  became  pastor  of  the  first 
ity.  He  announced  that  on  tiiatnightone  of  them  Baptist  church  in  Richmond,  Ya.,  and  in  1849 
riionld  betray  him,  and  designated  Judas  Isca-  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  second  church 
riot  as  the  traitor ;  instituted  the  Lord's  sup-  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  In  1862  he  returned  to  Rich- 
per;  and  with  exceeding  sorrow  prayed  in  the  mond  to  fill  the  pulpit  of  the  Grace  st.  Baptist 
garden  of  Gethsemane.  lliither  Judas  came,  church.  He  is  an  earnest,  clear,  and  logical 
at  the  head  of  an  armed  band,  and  betrayed  to  preacher,  and  exerts  a  wide  infiuence  in  his  na- 
them  the  object  of  their  search  by  saying :  tive  state.  Beside  various  minor  treatises,  ser- 
^'Hail,  master!"  and  kissing  him.  While  his  mens,  and  contributions  to  periodical  literature, 
disciples  fled,  Jesus  freely  surrendered  himself,  he  has  published  a  "Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Abner 
He  was  brought  before  the  court  of  the  sanhe-  W.  Clopton,"  the  "life  of  Mrs.  Henrietta  Shuck,'^ 
drim;  and  as  he  did  not  deny  that  he  was  the  a  "Memoir  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Broadus,^'  the 
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**  Ohristian  Mirror,'*  and  a  controYersial  Tolmne,  ooUegiate  inadtatiOD  which  he  had  eatabiiahed 

entitled '^Campbellism  Examined"  (1855).  in  hie  own  honae.    On  the  death  of  Mary, 

JETSAM.    See  Flotbaic  Jewel  returned  to  England,  and  waa  one  of  the 

JEW,  T^  WANDBBiNa,  aooording  to  the  pop-  10  divinee  appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  hold  a  con- 

nlar  legend,  bom  of  the  tribe  of  Naphtali,  v  or  troversy  at  Weatminater  with  a  aimilar  number 

8  yeara  before  the  birth  of  oar  Savioar.  .  The  of  Oatholios.    In  1559  he  was  placed  on  the 

son  of  a  carpenter  or  shoemaker,  he  early  man-  commission  dennted  by  the  government  to  ez- 

ifested  his  perversity  by  ronning  away  from  hia  tingnish  Oatholicism  In  the  western  dioceses  of 

father  to  accompany  the  tiiree  wise  men  or  England,  and  on  Jan.  21, 1560,  was  consecrated 

kings  who  were  gnided  by  a  star  to  the  manger  biahop  of  Saliabnry.    He  was  a  volominons  con- 

at  Bethlehem,  mtnming  to  Jerosalem,  his  sto-  troversifd  writer.  The  moat  fiunons  of  his  works 

ries  of  what  he  had  seen,  and  of  the  rich  pres-  ishis  Apologia E6eleri(BAi^ilieanm(166Z\yrh\Qh 

enta  which  the  eastern  monarohs  conferrcKl  on  waa  ao  esteemed  by  Elizabeth  that  she  ordered 

the  child,  salating  him  as  king  of  the  Jews,  were  a  copy  of  it  to  be  chained  in  every  parish  chorch 

the  caase  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents.    He  of  England  and  Wales, 

was  employed  as  a  carpenter  on  the  cross  dee-  JEWS.    Bee  Hbbbews. 

tined  for  the  passion  of  Clirist,  who  passed  hia  JEWB-HABP,  a  small  mneical  inatrmnent, 

workshop  on  we  way  to  Oalvary,  himself  bear-  consisting  of  an  iron  frame,  aomewhat  in  the 

ing  the  cross.    The  soldiers  begged  him  to  al-  form  of  a  late,  to  the  wide  or  circolar  part  of 

low  the  Saviour  to  enter  for  a  few  moments^  which  is  &stened  an  elastic  steel  tongue,  bent 

rest,  but  he  not  only  refosed,  but  offered  in-  at  the  outer  or  free  extremity  to  a  right  angle, 

suit.    According  to  another  legend,  he  waa  a  The  frame  is  placed  between  the  teeth,  and  the 

shoemaker,  sitting  at  his  bench  as  tne  Saviour  sound  is  produced  by  the  vibrations  of  the  metal 

passed,  and  reftised  to  permit  him  to  sit  for  tongue  when  set  in  motion  by  the  fingers.    The 

rest.    Then  Christ  bade  him  to  traverse  the  action  of  the  breath  upon  this  tongue  in  differ^ 

earth,  without  possibility  of  stopping  or  resting,  ent  degrees  of  force  produces  a  modulated  air. 

until  the  second  coming.    In  his  ceaseless  wan-  The  jews-harp  was  considered  scarcely  more 

derings  from  that  time  he  has  in  vain  sought  than  a  child's  toy,  until  the  performances  of 

death  amid  all  the  greatest  dangers  and  calami-  Karl  Enlenstein  in  the  early  part  of  the  present 

ties  to  which  human  life  is  snbiect.    The  le-  century  developed  its  resources.    The  limited 

gend  first  appears  in  the  chronicle  of  Matthew  scale  which  is  peculiar  to  the  instrument  was 

Paris  in  the  18th  century,  where  the  wander-  obviated  by  emnloying  a  series  of  harps  of  dif- 

ing  Jew  is  called  OartaphUus,  and  said  to  have  ferent  sizes.    Tne  name  has  been  si^pposed  to 

been  a  servant  of  Pilate.    His  name  in  the  later  be  a  corruption  of  the  French  jeu  trompe^  and, 

forms  of  the  legend  is  Ahasuerus.    In  the  16th  with  more  probability,  to  be  identical  with 

and  17th  centuries  there  were  several  impostors  jaws'  harp,  because  it  is  held  between  the  jaws 

claiming  to  be  the  wandering  Jew.    The  legend  when  played  upon. 

has  fnrnisbed  the  subject  of  long  poems  by  JHANSI,  a  British  province  in  the  territory 
Schubart  and  Mosen ;  of  a  tragedy  by  Kiinge-  of  Bundelound,  Hindostan,  between  lat  24°  55' 
raann ;  of  a  mystioo-philosophical  drama  by  and  25""  48'  K,  long.  77""  58'  and  79''  81'  £. ; 
E<lgard  Quinet ;  of  prose  romances  by  the  Rev.  area,  about  2,580  sq.  m. ;  pop.  200,000.  It  was 
George  Groly  (^^  Salathiel"),  Engine  Sue  (who  annexed  to  the  British  possessions  in  1854,  on 
adds  to  it  a  wandering  Jewess^,  Th.  Oelckers,  the  death  without  lineal  heirs  of  the  rajah  Baha 
and  David  Hoffinan  of  Baltimore  ('^Ohronides  Gunghadar  Bow.— Jhansi,  the  principal  town 
selected  from  the  Originals  of  OartaphUus  the  in  the  above  province,  ia  situated  on  the  route 
Wandering  Jew,"  London,  1856) ;  of  the  poem  between  Agra  and  Saugor,  142  m.  S.  from  Agra, 
of  the  **  Undying  One,"  by  Mrs.  Norton ;  and  of  180  m.  N.  from  Saugor,  and  740  m.  N.  W.  from 
many  short  lyrical  pieces. — See  Dor6,  a  volume  Oalcutta.  It  is  a  walled  town,  surrounded  by 
of  designs  illustrating  the  legend,  with  a  poem  fine  groves,  and  overlooked  by  a  castellated 
by  Pierre  Dupont  (Pari8^1856),  and  Grflsse,  Die  palace  of  the  former  njahs,  built  on  the  snm- 
Sage  vom  ewigen  Judm  (Dresden,  1844).  mit  of  a  high  rock  and  surmounted  by  a  large 
JEWEL,  or  Jewell,  John,  an  English  bishop,  round  tower.  The  streets  are  remarkably  clean 
bom  in  Buden,  Devonshire,  May  24, 1522,  died  and  orderly.  A  considerable  trade  ia  carried  on 
at  Monkton  Farleigh,  Wiltshire,  Sept  22,  1571.  with  the  cities  of  theDeccan  and  the  Doab,  and 
He  finished  his  education  at  Oxford,  where  for  there  are  manufactories  of  native  weapons.  On 
some  years  he  acted  as  tutor.  He  early  imbibed  June  4, 1857,  a  mutiny  of  native  troops  took 
tlio  principles  of  the  reformation,  and  labored  place  here,  and  67  Europeans,  about  half  of 
Assidously  to  disseminate  them  amons  his  pu-  whom  were  women  and  children,  were  massa- 
pils ;  bat  he  did  not  make  a  public  profession  of  cred  at  the  instigation  of  the  ranee  or  chieftain- 
Protestantism  till  after  the  accession  of  Edward  ess  of  Jhansi.  The  ranee  put  herself  at  the  head 
VI.  His  zeal  in  supporting  the  new  faith  led  of  the  rebels,  clad  in  mail,  and  during  the  rest 
to  his  expulsion  from  Oxford  in  the  reign  of  of  her  career  led  her  forces  with  mascuine  valor 
Mary.  In  1554  he  fied  to  the  continent  to  escape  and  ferocity.  Daring  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  campaign 
imprisonment,  and  at  the  invitation  of  Peter  in  Bandelcund  in  1858  a  body  of  mutineers 
Martyr  went  to  Strasbourg,  where  he  for  some  under  her  command  shutthemsdvesnp  in  Jhan- 
time  assisted  that  learned  man  in  conducting  a  si,  where  they  were  besieged  by  Boae,  Mardi 
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20.    After  a  relieving  force  under  Tftntia  Topee  and  afterward  by  the  pasha  of  Egypt;  since 

had  been  defeated^  the  oitj  was  stormed  on  1840  it  has  been  under  the  proteotor&ip  of  the 

April  2,  8,000  rebels  being  killed.    The  ranee  grand  seignior.    On  June  16, 1866,  the  Mobam- 

escaped  to  Oalpee,  was  pursued,  and  retired  medans  committed  an  unprovoked  massaore  of  46 

tbenoe  to  Gwaiior,  in  the  storming  of  which  of  the  Christian  inhabitants,  among  whom  were 

place,  June- 17,  she  was  killed  bj  a  bullet.    The  the  British  consul  and  the  French  consul  and  his 

natives  burned  her  body  to  prevent  it  from  fall-  wife.   The  survivors,  23  in  number,  were  saved 

ing  into  the  hands  of  the  British.  by  the  governor  of  the  place  and  by  Oapt.  Pul- 

JIOARAL,  a  name  applied  throughout  Span-  len  of  her  Migesty^s  ship  Oydops,  which  was 

ish  tropical  America  to  tracts  of  ground  cover-  then  in  port   The  origin  of  the  difficulty  was  a 

ed  with  the  jitara  or  calabash  tree.    This  tree  dispute  with  the  BritiSi  concerning  the  owner- 

in  size  and  shape  resembles  the  apple  tree  of  ship  of  an  In^n  vessel.    At  the  request  of  the 

northern  latitudes,  and  frequently  covers  large  outraged  powers  Namik  Pasha  with  800  men 

areas  of  ground  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  was  sent  m>m  Mecca  to  preserve  order ;  but  no 

kinds  of  vegetation.    Its  fruit  is  covered  with  satisfactory  reply  having  been  given  to  a  de- 

a  woody  rind,  which,  when  cleared  of  its  skin  mand  for  tiie  punishment  of  the  murderers,  the 

and  pnlp,  is  worked  into  shape  for  drinking  town  was  bombarded  bv  the  Cyclops  for  8  days 

vessels  and  similar  purposes.  (Jtily  26  and  26,  and  Aug.  6).    On  Aug.  6,  11 

JIDDAH,  Djiddah,  or  Jbddah,  a  town  of  of  the  culprits  were  hanged,  and  others  were 
Hgaz  in  Arabia,  on  the  Bed  sea,  66  m.  W.  from  sent  to  Constantinople.  The  Turkish  govern- 
Mecca;  pop.  estimated  at  20,000.  It  is  well  ment  subsequently  consented  to  grant  pecnniaiy 
built  on  sloping  ground  and  surrounded  by  a  damages  to  the  survivors  of  the  massacre. 
wall.  Thestreetsaredeanfor  an  eastern  town.  JmOON,  GraooN,  Amoo,  or  Amoo  Daria, 
and  the  houses  are  generally  constructed  of  the  Oxns  of  the  ancients,  a  large  river  of  In- 
stone  or  madrepore;  but  the  suburbs  which  dependent  Tartary.  Its  principal  source  is  a 
surround  the  walla  are  mere  collections  of  mountam  lake  in  the  range  of  Uie  Bolor  Tagh. 
wretched  huts  inhabited  mostly  by  Bedouins.  It  flows  for  some  distance  S.  W.,  and  then  tum- 
The  x'^ndpal  buildings  are  the  governor's  ing  N.  W.  continues  its  course  in  this  direction 
residence,  the  custom  house,  a  number  of  to  the  sea  of  Aral,  into  which  it  dbcharges, 
mosques  of  very  little  architectural  pretension,  after  having  traversed  tbe  territories  of  Baoak- 
some  large  and  handsome  khans,  and  a  small  ehan,  Bokhara,  and  Khiva,  thrown  off  various 
castle  mounting  9  or  10  guns.  A  rude  stone  branches,  and  received  numerous  affluents.  Its 
structure  beyond  the  walls  is  venerated  by  the  entire  course  is  about  1,100  miles.  Its  mouths 
Moslems  as  the  tomb  of  Eve.  Two  parallel  form  a  number  of  islands.  One  of  its  branches 
low  walls  over  the  exact  place  of  sepulture  are  forinerlyflowed  into  the  Caspian  sea. 
supposed  to  mark  the  outlines  of  the  body  of  JIQuQJSCO,  Bat  of,  sometimes  called  bay 
the  Sittna  Bdwwa^  the  ^^  mother  of  mankind,"  of  Espiritn  Santo,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific,  on  the 
who  by  this  rule  must  have  measured  20  paces  coast  of  San  Salvador,  Central  America.  Its 
from  head  to  waist  and  80  fi*om  waist  to  heel,  entrance  is  in  lat.  IS""  8'  N.,  long.  88""  86'  W.  It 
The  surrounding  country  is  arid  and  barren ;  has  a  bar  at  its  mouth  carrying  10  feet  of  water 
water  has  to  be  collected  in  cisterns^  and  all  at  low,  and  17  feet  at  high  tide.  Within  this 
necessaries  are  brought  from  a  distance.  Jid-  the  water  ranges  from  4  to  8  fathoms.  The 
dah,  however  has  a  large  trade,  being  the  port  bay  is  of  irregular  form,  and  sends  out  a  num- 
of  Mecca,  and  one  of  the  principal  commercial  her  of  e$tero8  or  creeks  for  long  distances  in  the 
emporiums  of  Arabia.  Corn,  rice,  butter,  to-  low  grounds  which  surround  it.  This  bay  was 
bacco,  oil,  musk,  dvet,  incense^  c^ices.  teak,  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1846,  under  the  name 
cocoanuts,  muslins,  shawls,  clothing^  and  slaves  of  Puerto  del  Triunfo.  It  has  every  capacity 
are  the  chief  imports ;  and  coral,  dates,  coffee,  for  ordinary  commercial  purposes. 
Mecca  balm,  i^yptian  cottons,  matchlocks,  JIQUILITE,  the  aboriginal  name  of  the  na- 
cutlery,  hardware,  leather,  and  mirrors  are  the  tive  or  indigenous  indigo  plant  of  Central  Amer- 
most  important  exports.  The  trade  is  mainly  ica,  the  mdigofera  duperma  of  Linnaaus.  It 
with  Egypt  Abyssinia,  India,  China,  Mozam-  differs  widely  in  appearance  from  the  exotic 
bique,  and  the  Malay  archipdago.  Many  thou-  indigo  plant  of  India,  and  produces  indigo  of  a 
sands  of  pilgrims  arrive  here  annually  on  the  superior  quality.  It  grows  luxuriantly  on  all 
way  to  Mecca,  and  during  their  stay  tiie  town  kinds  of  soil.  The  land  is  slightly  broken  up, 
presents  a  remarkable  scene  of  bustle  and  con-  and  the  seed  is  sown  broadcast,  in  the  months 
fusion,  as  the  crowd  of  visitors  is  swollen  by  of  February  and  April.  By  the  Ist  of  August 
the  influx  of  great  numbers  of  merdiants  from  it  attains  the  height  of  from  6  to  6  feet,  and 
the  surrounding  country,  l^early  all  the  in-  may  then  be  cut.  The  product  of  the  second 
habitants  are  foreigners;  the  families  of  a  few  year  is  however  better  than  that  of  the  first. 
officials  conned^d  with  the  law  or  religion  are  The  process  of  manufacture  is  simple  and  easy, 
almost  the  only  native  residents.  A  number  and  is  carried  on  by  the  local  proprietors  indi- 
of  British  and  French  merchants  have  settled  vidually.  In  Central  America,  the  republic  of 
here,  and  each  of  those  nations  has  a  consul  at  San  Salvador  produces  by  far  the  largest  quan- 
the  port.  Jiddah  was  formerly  governed  by  a  tity,  averaging  about  10,000  bales,  valued  at 
pasha  appointed  du*ectly  by  the  grand  seignior,  $1,000,000,  annually. 
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JO  DAVIESS,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  111.,  bordering  lier  Maireissemmt  de  la  question  n  une  femme 

on  Wis.,  and  separated  from  Iowa  by  the  Mis-  a  StS  assise  au  siege  papal  entre  Lean  IV.  et 

sissippi  river ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  BenoU  III.  (Amsterdfun,  1649^ ;  and  it  is  now 

24,104.    The  surface  is  moderately  uneven,  and  generally  admitted  that  no  such  person  as  Pope 

the  soil  is  fertile  and  watered  by  nmnerous  Joan  ever  existed,  and  that  the  immediate  sue- 

small  streams.    The  county  abounds  in  lead  cesser  of  Leo  IV.  was  Benedict  III. 
ore,  and  also  contains  copper.    The  agricultural       JOAN  of  Abo.    See  Abo,  Joan  of. 
productions  in  1860  were  220,615  bushels  of        JOANNES,  Vicente.    See  Jttakes. 
Indian  corn,  20T,288  of  wheat,  250,886  of  oats,        JOANNES,  or  Mabajo,  an  island  of  Brazil, 

20,029  tons  of  hay,  and  168,188  lbs.  of  butter,  at  the  junction  of  the  Amazon  and  Tocantins, 

There  were  15  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  2  news-  forming  part  of  the  province  of  Para,  about  120 

paper  offices,  14  churches,  and  2,485  pupils  at-  m.  long,  and  from  60  to  80  m.  broad ;  pop.  20,- 

tending  public  schools.    The  Mineral  romt  and  000.    The  surface  is  almost  on  a  level  with  the 

Illinois  central  railroads  pass  through  the  coun-  sea,  and  during  the  rainy  season  is  nearly  one 

ty.    Named  in  honor  of  Ool.  Josepn  Hamilton  vast  marsh.    Much  of  it  is  under  forest,  but  the 

Daviess,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe,  greater  portion  is  campo^  or  open  country,  and 

Capital,  Galena.  is  covered  with  coarse  tall  grass.    Vast  herds 

JOAB,  a  Hebrew  warrior,  son  of  a  sister  of  of  cattle  are  reared  upon  this  island,  and  myr- 
Eing  David  (1  Ghron.  ii.  16),  and  '^  captain  of  lads  of  wild  ducks  breed  in  the  swamps, 
thehost"  (generalissimo  ofthe  army)  during  the  JOB,  Book  of,  so  colled  from  the  name  of 
greater  part  of  David's  reign,  died  in  1015  B.  0.  the  patriarch  wnose  history  it  contains,  one 
In  the  reign  of  Saul  he  accompanied  David  on  of  the  canonical  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
his  wanderings  in  the  southern  part  of  Pales-  According  to  the  narrative  contained  in  the 
tine  and  its  vicinity,  and  after  the  death  of  that  introductory  chapter.  Job  dwelt  in  the  land  of 
king  he  defeated  the  troops  of  Abner,  who  ITz,  probably  in  the  northern  part  of  Arabia  De- 
opposed  the  succession  of  David,  and  whom  he  serta,  was  a  man  of  eminent  probity  and  piety, 
treacherously  assassinated  after  he  became  re-  blessed  with  great  riches  in  camels,  sheep,  and 
conciled  to  David.  His  valor  in  the  assault  on  cattle,  and  highly  reputed  among  the  people  on 
the  fortress  of  Mt.  Zion,  held  by  the  Jebusites,  both  sides  of  the  Euphrates.  But  God  permitted 
gained  him  the  chief  command  of  the  army  of  Satan  to  put  his  virtue  to  the  test.  His  oxen 
all  Israel,  and  he  had  the  principal  merit  in  the  were  stolen  by  the  Sabeans,  his  sheen  were 
conquests  of  his  master.  He  adhered  faithful-  consumed  by  fire  from  heaven,  his  camels  were 
ly  to  the  king  during  the  revolt  of  Absalom,  carried  away  by  the  Chaldeans,  and  his  sons 
When,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  powerful  re-  and  daughters  perished  amid  the  ruins  of  a 
hellions  party,  the  command  of  the  host  was  house  overthrown  by  a  whirlwind.  He  bore 
given  to  Amasa,  who  had  been  Absalom^s  gen-  these  calamities  without  repining,  saying:  '^  The 
eral,  Joab  soon  rid  himself  of  this  rival  by  mur-  Lord  save,  and  the  Lord  hath  tiJcen  away ; 
dering  him.  Shortly  before  the  death  of  David  blessea  be  the  name  of  the  Lord.''  Then  Satan 
he  participated  in  the  unsuccessfhl  demonstra-  was  permitted  to  afflict  his  person.  He  was 
tion  in  favor  of  the  natural  heir  Adonijah,  and  smitten  with  a  terrible  disease ;  his  wife  urged 
afterward  fled  for  refuge  to  the  altar,  where  he  him  to  "  curse  God  and  die ;"  and  8  friends, 
was  put  to  death  by  command  of  the  new  king  Eliphaz,  Bildad,  and  Zophar,  informed  of  his 
Solomon.  His  brothers  Abishai  and  Asahel  misfortunes,  came  in  to  console  him.  The  book 
were  also  conspicuous  as  military  leaders  in  the  consists  chiefly  of  discussions,  in  sublime  but 
earlier  part  of  the  history  of  David.  often  obscure  poetical  diction,  between  Job  and 

JOAN,  Pope,  a  fictitious  personage  of  the  fe-  his  consolers  on  the  question  :  Why  do  the 
male  sex,  who  was  for  a  long  time  supposed  to  righteous  suffer  ?  The  burden  of  their  argu- 
have  succeeded  Leo  IV.  in  the  papal  chair  in  ment,  which  is  afterward  taken  up  with  some 
855,  and  to  have  occupied  it  over  two  years,  variation  by  another  friend,  Elihu,  is  that  ca- 
The  first  who  mentions  her  is  Marianus  Scotus,  lamities  are  in  proportion  to  sins,  and  that  Job 
monk  of  the  abbey  of  Fiilda  in  the  11th  century,  must  have  been  guilty  of  great  transgressions, 
According  to  Martinus  Polonus,  a  Cistercian  of  or  he  would  not  be  made  to  suffer  so  severely, 
the  13th  century,  Joan  was  a  native  of  Mentz,  They  therefore  admonish  him  to  confess  and  re- 
who  came  with  an  English  lover  to  Rome  in  pent  of  the  guilt  of  which  by  his  misfortunes  ho 
the  disguise  of  a  man,  and,  having  become  pro-  stands  convicted.  Job  maintains  in  opposition 
ficient  in  sacred  and  profane  learning,  was  that  his  afflictions  are  greater  than  his  faults, 
chosen  to  the  papacy,  under  the  name  of  John  that  upright  men  are  sometimes  extremely  un- 
VIU.,  no  suspicion  being  had  of  her  sex.  She  fortunate,  that  God^s  justice  does  not  always 
was  seized  with  the  pains  of  labor  one  day  appear  in  the  government  of  the  world,  and  that 
while  passing  in  procession  to  the  Lateran  ba-  he  sometimes  seems  to  act  from  mere  will  and 
silica,  and  died  in  the  street.  This  story  was  pleasure  as  absolute  Lord.  At  the  conclusion 
interpolated  into  the  work  of  Anastasius,  who  the  Lord  himself  addresses  Job  out  of  a  whirl- 
lived  at  the  time  of  her  supposed  reign,  and  wind,  condemning  both  his  presumption  in  dar- 
some  critics  contend  that  it  is  even  wanting  in  jjig  to  criticize  the  Omnipotent,  of  whose  ways 
the  earlier  copies  of  Martinus  Polonus.  It  was  \\Q  knows  so  little,  and  the  insincerity  of  liis 
completely  disproved  by  Blondel  in  his  Farnu  fAQ^^^h  ^^^  endeavored  to  vindicate  Provi- 
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denoe  by  accusing  an  innocent  sufferer.    Job       JOGUES,  Ibaao,  a  French  miaiionaiy  among 

acknowledges  his  nothingness,  and  is  amply  the  North  American  Indians,  bom  in  Orleans, 

rewarded  for  his  constancy.    Of  the  author  Jan.  10,  160T,  killed  at  Caughnawaga,  N.  T., 

of  this  book  nothing  is  known,  and  its  age  is  Oct.  18, 1646.     He  became  a  Jesuit  atBouen  in 

yarionsly  estimated.    Formerly  it  was  gener-  1624,  and,  after  some  years  passed  in  teaching 

ally  believed  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  books  and  study,  was  ordained  in  1686.    At  his  own 

of  the  canon,  and  to  have  been  or imnally  written  request  he  was  immediately  sent  to  Canada, 

in  old  Hebrew  or  perhaps  in  Arabic.    Some  He  remained  a  short  time  at  Hisoou,  visited 

more  recent  expositors,  as  Gesenius,  Umbreit,  Quebec,  preached  to  the  Hurons,  and  in  1642, 

and  De  Wette,  place  it  in  the  time  of  the  Chal-  in  company  with  Father  Charles  Raymbaut, 

dean  exile.    Scnlottmann  refers  it  to  the  age  of  crossed  Lake  Huron  and  founded  a  mission 

Solomon.    Amona  the  latest  German  commen-  among  the  Chippewas  in  Michigan.  In  the  sum- 

taries  are  those  of  Hirzel  (1838),  Stickel  (1842),  mer  of  the  same  year  he  proceeded  to  Quebec 

Magnus  (1861),  Schlottmann  (1851),  and  tituder  to  obtain  supplies.     On  his  return  through 

(1858).     There  are  English  translations  and  New  York  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  party  of 

commentaries  by  J.  M.  G^od  (1812),  Fry  (1827),  Mohawks,  who  cut  off  one  of  his  thumbs,  tore 

Prof.  G.  R.  Koyes,  (Boston,  1838),  and  Prof,  out  his  finger  ncdls,  and  put  him  to  other  fHght- 

Conant  (New  York,  1857).     A  French  trans-  ful  tortures.    He  remained  among  them,  puily 

lation  with  a  historical  introduction  has  been  as  a  slave,  partly  as  a  missionary,  until  the 

published  by  Renan  (Paris,  1859).  summer  of  1643,  when  he  made  his  escape  to 

JOCHMUS,  Ai<BBEOHT,  a  Grerman  soldier,  bom  the  Dutch  settlement  of  Rensselaerswyck  (Al« 

in  Hamburg  in  1808,  took  nart  in  the  Greek  war  bany),  and  was  conveyed  thence  to  New  Am- 

of  independence,  and  held  high  military  posi-  eterdam.    He  was  hospitably  entertained  here, 

tions  under  Gen.  Church  and  afterward  under  and  in  November  sailed  for  Europe,  but  was 

King  Otho.    At  the  recommendation  of  the  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  En^n^  and  lost 

English  ambassador  in  Athens,  Sir  Edmund  all  he  possessed.    He  finally  reached  France, 

Lyons,  he  joined  in  1835  the  Anglo-Spanish  le-  where  he  was  treated  with  great  consideration, 

gion  under  Gen.  De  Lacy  Evans;  and,  dlstin-  and  invited  to  court.    Returning  to  Canada,  he 

guishing  himself  on  various  occasions,  he  was  travelled  to  the  Mohawk  country  in  May,  1646, 

eventu^ly  promoted  by  Espartero  in  June,  1887,  in  the  capacity  of  an  ambassador  to  conclude 

to  the  rank  of  chief  of  the  general  staff  of  the  a  treaty  between  that  people  and  the  French, 

army  of  the  Asturias.    Under  the  auspices  of  Ascending  the  Sorel  and  passing  through  Lidce 

Lord  Palmerston  he  afterward  took  an  active  Champlain,  he  reached  Lake  George,  which 

part  in  the  Egyptian  war.  and  especially  in  he  named  Lake  Siunt  Sacrement,  and  thence 

the  capture  of  St.  Jean  d^Acre,  and  was  at  descended  the  Hudson  to  Fort  Orange.    Hav- 

the  head  of  the  united  Turko- Anglo- Austrian  ing  ratified  the  peace  at  the  Indian  town  of 

army  from  Dec.  1840,  until  the  close  of  the  Onewyinre,  he  returned  to  Quebec,  and  after  a 

campaign,  Feb.  16,  1841.    He  was  afterward  few  days^  rest  set  out  for  the  Mohawks  again, 

employed  in  the  ministry  of  war  in  Constanti-  this  time  as  a  missionary.    Immediately  on  his 

nople  until  1848,  when  he  returned  to  Germany,  arrival  he  was  seized  as  a  sorcerer,  the  savages 

In  1849,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Gagern,  he  attributing  to  him  a  contagious  fever  which  was 

was  appointed  by  the  archduke  John,  vicar  of  then  raging  among  them ;  and  after  slices  of 

Germany,  minister  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the  flesh  had  been  cut  from  his  arms  and  back,  he 

navy.    Aiter  the  dissolution  of  the  Frankfort  was  killed,  and  his  body  thrown  into  the  river, 

parliament   he   again  visited  Constantinople.  His  letters  have  been  pyblished  in  the  coUeo- 

In  1854  he  made  a  journey  around  the  world,  tions  of  the  New  York  historical  society  (H.,  iii.), 

in  the  course  of  which  he  spent  some  time  in  and  a  description  of  the  New  Netherlands  from 

the  United  States.    In  May,  1859,  he  received  his  pen  will  be  found  in  the  "  Documentary 

the  commission  of  lieutenant  field-marshal  in  History  of  New  York.^'    He  also  left  a  memoir 

the  Austrian  army,  and  was  attached  to  the  of  Ren6  Goupil,  one  of  his  companions  in  tiie 

staff  of  the  emperor.  Huron  misnon,  and  a  journal  published  by  Ale-* 

JOEL,  the  2d  of  the  12  Hebrew  minor  proph-  gambe  in  his  Morte$  Uht$tre»  ^me,  1667). 
ets,  son  of  Pethuel,  supposed  by  some  critics  to  JOHANNA  ISLAND.  See  Anzooav. 
haveprophesiedinthereignofUzziah,  between  JOHANNES  SEOUNDUS,  a  Dutch  poet, 
about  800  and  780  B.  C.  The  book  of  Joel  be-  whose  true  name  was  Johannbs  EvsiLiBn,  bom 
gins  with  announcing  an  extraordinary  plague  at  the  Hague  in  1511,  died  in  Utrecht  in  1586. 
of  locusts  accompanied  by  drought.  This  is  fol-  He  gained  while  young  the  degree  of  LL  J).,  and 
lowed  by  promises  of  the  divine  forgiveness,  of  had  also  some  celebrity  as  a  sculptor  and  painter, 
the  restoration  of  the  land  to  its  former  fertili-  After  travelling  in  Spain  and  Italy  he  acoompa- 
ty,  of  spiritual  blessings,  and  of  the  divine  ven-  nied  Charles  V.  on  his  expedition  to  Tunis.  His 
geance  on  the  enemies  of  the  chosen  people,  poems  are  written  in  purely  classical  Latin,  and 
His  descriptions  rank,  in  sublimity,  vividness,  the  JBanOj  or  ^^  Kisses"  (Utrecht,  1539),  have 
and  purity  of  style,  among  the  finest  passages  been  ruiked  by  his  admirers  with  the  lyrics  of 
of  Hebrew  poetry.  Among  the  best  cojnmenta-  Catullus.  They  have  been  repeatedly  trans- 
tors  are  Credner  (1831),  Meier  (1841),  and  Hitzig,  lated  into  the  principal  European  languages; 
JDie  zwdlf  kleinen  Fropheten  (2d  ed.  1852).  and  an  edition,  with  translations  by  different 
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En^h  Boholars  and  with  notes,  was  published  by  his  lord  depnty,  Be  Lacy,  and  Gerald  Barry 

by  Bohn  (London,  1868).    His  Opera  Poetiea^  (Giraldus  Oambrensis),  the  historian.    His  b^ 

consisting  of  elegies,  odes,  epigrams,  and  other  havior  was  so  imprudent,  that  he  became  the 

poems,  were  published  by  his  brothers,  the  poets  object  of  almost  universal  abhorrence,  and  his 

Nicolaas  Gaudius  and  Andreas  Marius  (Paris,  father  was  compelled  to  recall  him  to  England 

1641).  at  the  close  of  the  year.    John  was  Henry's 

JOHANNISBERG,  a  small  village  of  Ger-  favorite  son,  but  he  joined  in  the  repeated  re- 
many,  in  the  duchy  of  Nassau,  on  the  E.  bank  hellions  of  his  other  sons ;  and  Henry's  death 
of  the  Rhine,  12  m.  W.  from  Mentz ;  pop.  884.  was  occasioned  by  his  becoming  informed  that 
The  vineyards  in  its  vicinity  are  celebrated  for  John's  name  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  of 
producing  the  finest  of  the  Rhenish  wines,  which  those  barons  who  had  joined  Philip  Augustus  of 
derives  its  name  from  this  hamlet.  Near  it  is  France  against  him,  though  at  that  very  time  he 
the  chateau  of  Johannisberg,  which  in  1816  was  was  exerting  himself  to  benefit  the  fortunes  of 
given  by  the  emperor  of  Austria  to  Prince  Met-  the  rebellious  prince.  Richard  L,  successor  of 
ternioh:  In  1848  it  was  declared  national  ^rop-  Henry,  bestowed  large  possessions  upon  John, 
erty,  but  afterward  restored  to  the  Mettemioh  then  known  as  earl  of  mortrain,  but  that  did 
family,  who,  however,  since  1861,  have  been  not  prevent  him  from  behaving  as  unfratemally 
bound  to  pay  taxes  to  the  duke  of  Nassau.  The  as  he  had  behaved  nnfilially.  Richard  depart- 
wine  raised  on  the  domain  which  belongs  to  the  ed  on  his  famous  crusade,  intending  that,  in 
chateau  is  superior  to  that  of  the  village  of  Jo-  case  he  should  die  childless,  his  successor  should 
hannisberg.  be  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany,  son  of  his  brother 

JOHAnNOT,  Oharlbs  Heitbi  Alfbbd,  a  Geoflfrey,  John's  senior.  When  Richard  on  his 
French  artist,  born  in  Offenbach,  Hesse-Darm-  return  became  a  prisoner  in  Germany,  John 
Btadt,  March  21,  1800,  died  in  Paris,  Dec.  7,  sought  to  render  his  imprisonment  perpetual, 
1887.  He  was  taken  to  Paris  when  a  child,  and  to  seize  the  crown,  raising  forces,  and  do* 
and,  having  shown  considerable  talent  as  an  ing  homage  to  Philip  Augustus  for  such  por- 
engraver,  in  1831  he  attempted  painting,  and  tions  of  Normandy  as  he  had  not  surrendered  to 
achieved  a  flattering  success  by  his  "  Shipwreck  him.  He  besieged  places  in  England  that  wero 
of  Don  Juan"  and  "  Cinq  Mars."  He  attracted  held  by  Richard's  friends,  asserted  that  his 
the  notice  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  gave  him  sev-  brother  was  dead,  and  demanded  his  own  re- 
eral  commissions,  and  was  rising  into  eminence  cognition  as  king.  He  did  not  succeed,  and 
as  a  painter  of  history  when  his  death  occurred.  Richard  returned  to  England  in  1194,  seized 
As  a  designer  of  vignettes  he  is  well  known  John's  castle  of  Nottingham,  and  summoned 
by  his  illustrations  for  the  French  editions  of  him  to  take  his  trial  for  treason,  he  being  then 
Byron,  Scott,  and  Cooper. — ^Tony,  brother  of  in  France,  whither  Richard  led  an  army.  At 
the  preceding,  and  an  artist,  born  in  Offenbach,  the  intercession  of  their  mother,  the  king  par- 
Nov.  9,  1803,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  4, 1862.  He  doned  his  brother,  who  remained  faithful  dur- 
was  a  less  successful  painter  than  his  brother,  ing  the  rest  of  Richard's  life.  Richard  bequeath- 
but  in  making  designs  for  vignettes  he  display-  ed  to  John  all  his  dominions,  and  most  of 
ed  much  facility  and  liveliness  of  invention,  his  treasure,  and  required  that  homage  should 
Among  his  most  familiar  illustrations  are  those  be  done  him.  John  experienced  little  difiGiculty 
for  "Werther,"  Molifire's  works,  "Gil  Bias,"  in  obtaining  possession  of  England  and  Nor- 
the  "  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  Sterne's  "  Senti-  mandy,  and  was  crowned  at  Rouen,  April  25, 
mentalJouraey,"  "Jerome  Paturot,"  and  George  1199,  and  at  Westminster,  May  27.  His  ac- 
Sand's  romances.  cession  dates  from  April  6,  but  he  was  not  re- 

JOHN,  king  of  England,  8d  sovereign  of  the  garded  as  king  of  England  until  he  had  been 

house  of  Plantagenet,  and  4th  son  of  Henry  crowned.    According  to  the  rule  of  descent,  the 

n.  and  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  born  in  Oxford,  crown  belonged  to  Arthur,  duke  of  Brittany, 

Dec.  24,  1166,  died  Oct.  19,  1216.    The  sur-  and  the  mother  of  that  prince,  Constance,  per- 

name  of  Lackland  (sanB-terre),  by  which  he  is  saaded  Philip  Augustus  to  espouse  his  quarrel, 

often  mentioned,  was  popularly  given  him  be-  Philip  seized  Anjou,  Touraine,  and  Maine  for 

cause  of  the  small  possessions  that  devolved  Arthur,  and  he  was  advancing  into  Normandy, 

upon  him,  while  the  elder  sons  were  all  liber-  when  John  arrived  there.    Aner  some  n^otia- 

ally  provided  for ;  and  it  was  "  the  usual  appel-  tion,  war  was  renewed ;  but  the  general  of  Ar- 

lation  of  younger  sons,  whose  fathers  died  dur-  thur's  forces,  finding  that  the  French  king  was 

ing  their  minority,  and  who  could  not  possess  acting  for  himself  alone,  effected  a  reconciliation 

estates  until  they  were  of  age  to  do  the  feudal  between  John  and  Arthur,  which  was  of  brief 

services  required  for  them.''    When  he  was  7  duration.     The  uncle  sought  to  make  away 

years  old  his  father  bestowed  property  upon  with  his  nephew,  who  fled  back  to  Philip,  ac- 

him  in  England  and  Normandy.    A  marriage  companied  by  his  mother.     In  1200  a  peace 

between  him  and  Alice,  eldest  daughter  of  the  was  made  between  John  and  Philip,  the  latter 

count  of  Savoy,  was  negotiated,  but  the  lady's  acknowledging  John  as  Richard's  heir,  and 

early  death  prevented  its  completion.    Henry  forcing  Arthur  to  do  him  homage  for  Brittany. 

n.  made  John  lord  of  Ireland  by  authority  John  paid  a  larce  sum  of  money  to  Philip,  Uie 

from  Urban  III.,  and  he  went  with  a  large  army  collection  of  which  caused  much  trouble  in 

to  that  country  in  March,  1185,  accompanied  England.    The  first  demand  for  the  privileges 
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of  Magna  Charta  was  made  by  the  barons  In  aooffht  to  prevent  its  promnlgatkm  in  Te^glftf^^, 
May,  1201,  and  refiued,  whereapon  they  de-  vithoat  which  it  coida  have  no  force.  His  fear 
dined  accompanying  him  to  Paris,  which  he  was,  that  Philip  of  France  wonld  attempt  the 
Tinted  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  marriage  of  conquest  of  England,  under  papal  authority, 
his  nieoe  with  the  danphin,  and  the  king  seijoed  and  ne  maintained  relations  with  some  of  that 
their  castles.  John,  who  had  been  compelled  princess  neighbors.  According  to  Matthew 
to  put  away  his  first  wife,  AtIss,  because  they  raria,  he  eyen  sought  an  fdliance  with  a  Moham- 
were  related  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  mar-  medan  ruler  in  Spain,  who  had  been  very  suc- 
ried  Isabella,  daughter  of  the  count  of  Angou-  cessful  in  his  wars  with  the  Christians.  John 
l^me,Aug.24,1200.  This  lady  had  been  betroth-  is  reported  to  have  offered  the  English  crown 
ed  to  Hugh  deLusignan,  son  of  the  count  of  La  to  the  Moor,  and  to  turn  Mussulman  Imnself. 
Marche,  who  ohallengedJohn  to  combat.  John  Strange  as  tliis  story  may  appear,  it  is  bv  no 
offered  to  fight  by  his  champion,  an  offer  which  means  improbable.  John  was  on  his  mother^s 
Lus^nan  tr^ited  with  contempt^  declaring  that  side  of  a  race  which  did  not  share  in  the  com- 
the  king's  champions  were  bravoes.  Arthur's  mon  horror  of  Mohammedanism;  and  through- 
daima  having  been  renewed,  and  insurrections  out  his  whole  life  his  conduct  was  marked  by 
in  his  favor  occurring  in  Acjon  and  Maine,  Ln-  actions  so  eccentric,  that  the  plea  of  insan^y 
signan  em>used  his  cause,  and  civil  war  broke  has  been  put  forward  in  his  defence,  as  in  the 
out  in  Poiton  and  Normandy.  Arthur  and  case  of  the  Roman  Giesars.  In  the  mean  time^ 
Luaignan  besieged  Eleanor  of  Aqnitaine  in  the  John  compelled  William,  king  of  Scotland,  to 
castle  of  Mireb^u,  in  Poiton,  and  John  hastened  acknowlecLre  his  supremacy,  and  effected  con- 
to  his  mother's  assistance.  On  Aug.  1, 1202,  quests  in  Wales,  dictating  terms  of  peace  to 
he  defeated  the  besiegers  in  a  pitched  battle,  J^rince  Llewellyn.  He  also  led  a  great  araar 
killiog  or  ci^tuxing  them  all.  Arthur,  who  was  to  Ireland,  where  he  curbed  the  Norman  oof- 
but  16  yean  old,  was  among  the  captives.  He  onists,  divided  the  English  possessions  into 
was  imprisoned,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  counties,  and  establish^  there  the  laws  of 
put  to  death  by  nis  uncle,  a  belief  quite  in  keep-  England.  He  was  guilty  of  acts  of  cruelty  tbat 
ing  with  John's  actions,  and  in  accordance  with  shocked  the  sentiment  of  even  that  ferocious 
the  spirit  of  the  age.  John  was  accused  of  the  age.  Of  the  captives  whom  he  took  in  1202 
murder  of  Arthur  by  Philip  Augustus,  and  was  most  of  the  principal  men  were  starved  to  death 
summoned  to  defend  himself  l^fore  the  peers  in  prison.  On  an  insurrection  occurrinff  in  Wales, 
of  France.  Refusing  to  attend,  the  court  pro-  he  caused  28  hostages,  all  young  noblea  to  be 
nounced  judgment,  &at  "  whereas  John,  duke  executed.  The  family  of  De  Braiose  havW  re- 
of  Normandy,  in  violation  of  his  oath  to  Philip  fused  to  obey  some  of  those  ordinances  by  which 
his  lord,  had  murdered  the  son  of  his  elder  he  sought  to  decade  the  nobility,  and  the  wife 
brother,  a  homager  of  the  crown  of  France,  and  and  mother  havipg  declared  she  would  not  sur- 
had  peipetrated  the  crime  within  the  seignory  render  her  children  to  a  king  who  had  murder- 
of  France,  he  was  found  guilty  of  felony  and  ed  his  own  nephew,  he  caused  tiie  father  and 
treason,  and  was  therefore  a^udged  to  forfeit  mother,  and  their  5  children,  to  be  oonfined  in 
all  the  lands  which  he  held  by  homage.'*  This  a  room  in  the  old  castle  of  Windsor,  until  they 
decree  of  forfeiture  was  vigorously  put  in  force  died  of  hunger.  In  1218  the  pope  solemnly 
by  Philip,  whose  proceedings  were  aided  by  the  deposed  Jolm,  and  absolved  his  vassals  from 
discontent  that  prevailed  in  John's  French  pos-  their  allecriance.  The  French  king  prepared  to 
sessions.  In  1208  nearly  all  those  possessions  enforce  the  sentence,  and  John  assembled  a 
except  Guienne  were  taken  by  Philip,  and  John  numerous  army  to  defend  his  kingdom ;  bnt  as 
fled  to  England.  He  had  said,  on  hearing  of  he  could  not  rely  upon  its  fidelity,  he  listened 
Pbilip^s  captures  of  towns :  ^'  Let  him  take  to  the  arguments  of  the  nuncio,  Pandulph,  and 
them,  I  will  one  day  recover  them ;  the  English  resigned  his  kin^om  to  the  pope,  whose  vassal 
sterlings  will  restore  tdl  things.^'  This  wonld  he  became.  This  act,  so  degrading  to  modem 
have  l^n  no  idle  boast  had  he  been  a  popular  ideas,  was  not  viewed  so  harshly  then,  and  had 
monarch  in  England ;  but  there  he  was  even  many  precedents ;  and  the  barons  themselves 
more  detested  than  he  was  in  France.  The  acknowledged  its  validity.  Pandulph  proceed- 
name  of  Lackland  was  now  revived  for  him.  ed  to  France,  where  he  commanded  Philip  to 
He  had  received  no  aid  from  the  English  ba-  put  an  end  to  his  project  oi  invasiooL  as  Eng- 
rons,  whom  he  proceeded  to  fine  frequently  and  land  had  become  the  patrimony  of  St.  Peter, 
heavily ;  and  tne  archbi^op  of  York  cursed  That  monarch  endeavored  to  turn  his  prepara- 
the  collectors  of  the  fines,  and  left  England,  tions  to  account  by  planning  the  conquest  of 
Those  quarrels  now  began  which  ended  in  the  Flanders,  but  he  had  ultimately  to  fight  for  his 
granting  of  the  great  charter.  John  became  own  dominions  at  Bo  vines.  John  invaded 
involv^  in  a  contest  with  the  chureh  concern-  France,  but  accomplished  nothing,  though  his 
ing  the  election  of  Cardinal  Langton  to  the  fleet  had  previously  defeated  that  of  Philip, 
see  of  Canterbury,  and  Pope  Innocent  HI.  Md  Continuing  his  course  of  misgovemment,  a 
England  under  an  interdict.  The  king  seized  confederacy  was  formed  against  him  by  the  no- 
the  possessions  of  the  church,  and  banished  bility,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Archbishop 
those  who  had  occupied  them.  A  bull  of  ex-  Langton  and  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  and  Robert 
communication  was  issued  in  1209,  and  John  Fitz- Walter  commanded  their  forces.  The  king 
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was  compelled  to  submit  to  the  barons,  who  dered  at  Laigle,  Kormandj,  bj  Charles  the  Bad, 

forced  him  to  make  the  grant  known  as  Magna  king  of  Navarre,  a  fHend  of  Kaoul,  King  John 

Oharta  (see  Maobta  Ohabta),  June  15,  1216.  came  unexpectedly  to  Rouen,  where  Oharlas 

His  submission  was  but  momentary ;  as  soon  as  was  enteHained  by  the  dauphin,  made  him  a 

he  could  raise  a  foreign  force,  and  aided  by  the  prisoner  with  his  own  hand,  and  caused  4  of 

Eope,  who  regarded  the  barons  as  rebels  against  his  followers  to  be  decapitated  on  the  spot, 
imself,  he  resumed  the  war  with  success.  The  Philip,  brother  of  Charles  of  Navarre,  and  the 
barons  applied  to  France  for  aid,  offering  to  count  of  Harcourt,  unde  of  one  of  the  victims, 
make  the  cumphui  Louis  king  of  England.  Louis  appealed  to  Edward  III.  of  England  for  ven- 
entered  England  at  the  head  of  an  army.  John  geanoe.  The  English  4nvaded  France  at  once, 
was  about  to  fight  a  battle  for  his  crown,  when  King  John  met  one  of  their  armies,  under  the 
he  lost  his  baggage,  treasure,  &c.,  in  ^^  the  Black  Prince,  at  Maupertuis,  near  Poitiers,  and, 
Wafji."  This  affected  his  mind,  and  as  he  was  ill  elated  by  his  superiority  in  numbers,  attacked 
at  the  time  of  the  loss,  his  sickness  so  increased  him  imprudently,  was  defeated,  Sept  19,  1856, 
that  he  soon  after  died.  His  death  was  attrib*  and  carried  prisoner  first  to  Bordeaux,  and  then 
nted  to  poison,  and  also  to  dysentery,  brought  to  London.  During  his  cq)tivity,  violent  dis- 
on  by  partaking  freely  of  peaches  and  new  sensions  broke  out  in  France,  and  the  dauphin, 
cider.  Modem  England  dates  from  the  reign  who  had  assumed  the  regency,  was  for  a  while 
of  John,  whose  cowardice  and  imbecility  led  to  unable  to  contend  against  the  rising  power  of 
the  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  the  French  pos-  the  third  estate.  At  the  end  of  8  years,  John 
sessions  of  his  family,  and  so  caused  the  Nor-  tried  to  regain  his  freedom  by  a  humiliating 
man  portion  of  t^e  inhabitants  of  the  island  to  treaty  with  Edward  III.,  which  was  rejected 
regard  the  English  as  their  countrymen.  From  by  the  states-general  of  France.  The  disas- 
the  conquest  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen-  trous  peace  of  Bretigny  (1860),  however,  pro- 
tury  En^and  had  been  ruled  by  French  mon-  vided  for  the  liberation  of  the  French  king  by 
archs,  men  eminent  in  council  and  in  the  field,  the  sacrifice  to  the  English  of  some  of  the  best 
but  the  ^11  success  of  whose  plans  would  have  French  provinces  and  the  payment  of  a  ransom 
reduced  her  to  the  condition  of  a  province,  of  8,000,000  crowns.  On  his  return  home. 
From  the  moment  she  '^fell  under  the  dominion  John,  coming  by  inheritance  into  possession  of 
of  a  trifier  and  a  coward,"  as  Macaulay  remarks,  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  bestowed  it  on  his  4th 
^^  her  prospects  brightened.  John  was  driven  son,  Philip  the  Bold,  as  a  reward  for  his  gallan- 
from  Normandy.  The  Norman  nobles  were  com-  try  at  the  battle  of  Poitiers.  Another  son,  the 
polled  to  make  their  election  between  the  island  duke  of  Ai^jou,  whom  he  had  given  as  a  hos- 
and  the  continent.  Shut  up  by  the  sea  with  the  tage  for  the  fnlfilment  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigny, 
people  whom  they  had  hitherto  oppressed  and  having  forfeited  his  word  by  running  away  from 
despised,  they  gradually  came  (o  regard  England  Englimd,  John  thought  himself  in  honor  bound 
as  their  country,  and  the  English  as  their  coun-  to  return  to  captivity,  saying  :  *^If  good  faith 
trymen.  The  two  races,  so  long  hostile,  soon  were  bani^ed  from  earth,  it  ought  to  be  still 
found  that  they  had  common  interests  and  com-  found  in  the  hearts  of  kings."  He  consequently 
mon  enemies.  Both  were  alike  aggrieved  by  the  returned  to  London,  and  there  died, 
tyranny  of  a  bad  king.  Both  were  alike  indig-  JOHN  11.  CASIMIE,  king  of  Poland,  bom 
nant  at  the  &vor  shown  by  the  court  to  the  na-  March  21, 1609,  died  in  Nevers,  France,  Dec. 
tivesof  Poitouand  Aquitaine.  The  great-grand-  16, 1672.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Sigismund 
sons  of  those  who  had  fought  under  William  and  lU.,  of  the  house  of  Yasa,  by  an  Austrian  prin- 
the  great-grandsons  of  those  who  had  fought  cess,  who  was  baffled  in  her  schemes  to  procure 
under  Harold  began  to  draw  near  to  each  ol£er  him  the  throne  by  hb  loyal  adherence  to  his 
in  friendship ;  and  the  first  pledge  of  their  re*  elder  half  brother  Ladislas,  who  after  the  death 
conciliation  was  the  great  charter,  won  by  their  of  Sigismund  was  elected  king  (1682).  John 
united  exertions,  and  framed  for  their  conmion  Casimir  travelled  through  various  countries  of 
benefit."  western  Europe,  entered  the  order  of  Jesuits  in 
JOHN  n.,  surnamed  Lb  Bon  (the  Grood,  or  Rome,  was  made  cardinal  by  Innocent  X.,  but 
rather  the  Gallant),  king  of  France,  the  2d  of  after  his  return  to  Poland  again  became  a  lay- 
the  Yalois  family,  born  about  1819,  died  in  man,  and,  having  succeeded  his  brother  in  1648, 
London  in  1864.  Succeeding  his  father  Philip  married  his  widow  Maria  Luisa  Gonzaga.  His 
yi.  in  1850,  he  indulged  in  such  extravagant  reign  commenced  amid  the  confusion  and  dis- 
expenditures  to  celebrate  his  accession  to  the  asters  caused  by  the  great  revolt  of  the  Cos- 
throne  that  he  soon  found  the  royal  treasury  ex-  sacks  under  Chmielnicki,  who  had  advanced 
hausted,  and  had  to  summon  the  states-general  into  the  very  heart  of  Poland.  The  power  of 
for  a  grant  of  money.  His  first  measures  were  l^e  king  had  been  stripped  of  almost  all  its  pre- 
marked  by  despotism  and  cruelty.  By  his  or-  rogatives  by  the  growing  influence  of  the  nobles, 
ders,  the  great  constable  Raoul,  count  of  Eu  and  Russia  and  Sweden,  which  had  long  been  active 
Guinea,  whom  he  suspected  of  treacherous  deal-  enemies  of  Poland,  availed  themselves  of  its 
ings  with  the  English,  was  arrested  and  behead-  distracted  condition,  and  renewed  their  attacks, 
ed  without  any  form  of  trial,  while  his  office  George  Itak6czy  of  Transylvania,  too,  invaded 
and  property  were  given  to  Charles  of  Lacerda,  the  Polish  territory,  while  diet  after  diet  was 
a  Spanish  prince.    The  latter  having  been  mur-  dissolved  by  abuses  of  the  liberum  veto.    Charles 
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Gastavns  of  Sweden  trimnphantly  marched  ions  treaty  with  the  snltan,  Sobieski  eansed  its 
tiirough  the  country,  and  occapied  Oracow,  rejection  by  the  senate,  hastened  to  Podolia, 
John  Casimir  having  fled  to  Silesia.  Before  and  routed  the  Turks  at  Ohocim  (1678).  The 
Czenstochowa,  howeyer,  the  Swedes  met  with  news  of  the  king^s  death  arrived  a  few  days 
an  unexpected  check,  and  a  confederation  of  the  later,  and  the  commander  and  his  followers 
nobles  against  all  enemies  of  the  country  hav*  hastened  to  Warsaw  to  attend  to  the  election 
ing  been  formed,  Gzamiecki  -won  a  series  of  of  a  successor.  This  resulted,  after  stormy  de- 
victories  over  the  Swedes,  Transylvanians,  Cos-  bates,  in  the  choice  of  Sobieski,  who  immediate- 
sacks,  and  Rusaans.  The  wars  with  the  Swedes  ly  resumed  the  war.  aq4  rescued  the  fortress  of 
and  Kuadans  were  terminated  by  treaties  in-  Trembowla,  which  nad  been  saved  by  the  hero- 
volving  considerable  cessions  of  provinces  on  ism  of  the  wife  of  the  commander.  Another 
the  Baltic  and  the  Dnieper  on  the  part  of  Po-  campaign  was  terminated  lees  successfuUy  by  a 
land,  which  also  lost  its  sway  over  the  Oossacks,  treaty  with  the  Turks  at  Zurawno,  where  So- 
who  put  themselves  under  the  protection  of  the  bieski  was  nearly  compelled  to  surrender  with 
czar.  During  these  long  disturbances  John  Oasi-  his  comparatively  small  army.  The  rising  of 
mir,  though  feeble  and  of  a  peaceful  disposition,  the  Hunsarians  under  T6k0li,  and  the  invasion 
frequently  proved  his  patriotism  and  bravery,  of  the  Mussulmans  under  the  grand  vizier 
The  intrigues  of  his  wife  in  favor  of  the  prince  Kara  Mustapha,  having  brought  Austria  to  the 
of  Cond6  as  successor  to  the  throne  having  brink  of  rum,  Sobieski  was  persuaded  by  his 
brought  about  a  rebellion  under  George  Lubo-  wife  and  the  ambassadors  of  the  emperor  and 
mirski  and  a  bloody  though  short  civil  war,  the  pope  to  hasten  to  the  rescue  of  Vienna,  which 
king  finally  resolved  upon  abdication,  and  re-  was  besi<^d  by  an  army  of  800,000  men 
rigned  his  crown  at  the  diet  of  Warsaw,  Sept.  (1688).  The  Poles,  numbering  about  one  tenth 
16,  1668.  In  the  following  ^ear  he  retired  to  as  many,  were  Joined  by  a  somewhat  Ivger 
France,  where  he  was  hospitably  treated  by  body  of  German  troops.  Scarcely  had  they  ar- 
Louis  XIY.  His  wife  had  died  without  issue  rived  before  Vienna  when  Sobieski  gave  the 
before  his  abdication.  His  body  was  removed  signal  forattack.^  The  Turks  were  driven  with- 
to  the  cathedral  of  Cracow  in  1676,  his  heart  In  their  intrenchments,  and  attacked  there  on 
only  being  interred  in  St.  Germain  des  Pr6s,  of  the  next  ddfy.  The  charge  was  terrible,  and 
which  Louis  XTV.  had  made  him  abbot.  John  after  a  short  stmgele  the  Turks  were  com* 
Gasimir^s  reign  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  pletely  routed.  Sobieski  made  a  triumphal  en- 
in  the  history  of  Poland,  whose  dismemberment  try  into  Vienna,  and  was  hailed  by  all  Europe 
by  the  houses  of  Moscow,  Brandenburg,  and  as  the  saviour  of  Christendom.  The  emperor 
Hapsburg,  which  was  executed  100  years  alter  Leopold  alone,  who  had  fled  from  his  capital, 
his  death,  he  predicted  in  a  memorable  speech  was  too  proud  to  receive  cordially  the  hero 
to  the  diet  of  1661.  who  was  **  only  an  elected  monarch.''  Sobieski 
JOHN  in.  SOBIESEI,  king  of  Poland,  bom  pursued  his  success,  following  the  enemy  into 
in  the  circle  of  Zloczow,  then  belonging  to  the  Hungary,  which  was  soon  restored  to  the 
palatinate  of  Belz,  in  1629,  or  according  to  some  emperor.  Returning  to  Poland,  where  the  in- 
in  1624,  died  June  17,  1696.  His  father,  Jacob  trigues  of  his  wife  had  created  for  him  a  large 
Sobieski,  castellan  of  Cracow,  who  had  fought  number  of  enemies,  he  made  a  disadvantageous 
with  distinction  under  Zolkiewski  and  Chod-  peace  with  the  czar,  in  order  to  be  able  to  turn 
kiewicz  in  the  ^war  of  Chocim,"  on  which  he  all  his  forces  against  the  Turks.  The  conquest 
wrote  a  commentary  in  Latin,  carefully  attended  of  Wallachia  was  the  aim  of  this  undertaking, 
to  the  education  of  his  two  sons,  of  whom  Mar-  in  which  he  failed  after  various  attempts.  The 
cus  was  the  elder,  and  to  complete  it  sent  them  last  years  of  his  life  were  embittered  bv  civil 
to  Paris.  Here  John  entered  the  ranks  of  the  as  well  as  domestic  troubles.  Admired  as  a 
musketeers  of  the  young  Louis  XIV.  under  warrior  and  a  man  of  rare  accompliriiments,  he 
Cond6,  but  on  receiving  tihe  news  of  the  death  was  little  esteemed  by  the  Polish  nation  as  a 
of  King  Ladislas  IV.  and  the  disasters  caused  monarch,  and  after  his  death  his  8  sons,  Jacob, 
by  the  bloody  rising  of  the  Cossacks  (1648).  Constantine,  and  Alexander,  were  passed  over 
both  brothers  hastened  to  their  country  ana  at  the  election,  which  gave  the  crown  of  Poland 
offered  tiieir  services  to  the  brother  and  sue-  to  Augustus  of  Saxony.  The  Lettre»  du  roi  de 
cesser  of  Ladislas,  John  Casimir.  Both  fought  Pologne^  Jean  SobietiH^  d  la  reine  Marie  Ca^i^ 
bravely,  John  especially  distinguishing  himself  mire,  pendant  la  eampagne  de  Vienne,  were  pub- 
in  the  battle  of  Beresteczko  (1651),  but  Marcus  lished  in  Paris  in  1826. 

feU  soon  siter.    Tbe  invasion  of  Charles  Gusta-  JOHN  (Johakn  Kepomuck  Mabia  Jossph), 

vus  of  Sweden  and  the  simultaneous  dangers  king  of  Saxony,  son  of  the  duke  Maximilian 

which  threatened  Poland  from  every  ouarter  and  the  princess  of  Parma,  born  Dec.  12, 1801. 

gave  Sobieski  ample  opportunity  to  display  his  He  distinguished  himself  at  an  early  age  by  his 
heroicvalor,  and  nexttoOzarniecki  hewasfore-^  knowledge  of  Italian  literature,  and  prepared 

most  in  saving  the  country  from  ruin.    His  ser-  a  metrical  translation  of  the  first  10  cant^  of 

vices  were  well  rewarded,  and  shortly  before  Dante's  Inferno,    Subsequently  he  published  a 

the  abdication  of  John  Casimir  he  received  the  version  of  the  whole  Divina  Commedia,  with 

chief  command  of  the  army.    The  new  king,  critical  and  historical  annotations  (8  vols.,  Leip- 

MichaelEorybut,  having  oonchided  an  ignomin-  sic,  183^*49).     He  presided  for  many  yean 
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over  tbe  financufll  afhirs  of  Saxony,  and  took  Anna  Plochel,  whose  &iber  was  postmaster  at 

an  active  part  in  the  preparation  or  the  consti-  Anssee.    He  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage 

tntion  of  1881.   In  the  upper  chamber,  where  as  with  her,  after  which  she  was  raised  to  the  rank 

a  prince  of  the  blood  rojal  he  occupied  the  first  of  baroness  of  Brandhof  and  countess  of  Meran. 

place,  he  eyinced  much  ability.    He  is  partic-  He  lived  for  many  years  in  retirement,  devoted 

ularly  conspicuous  for  his  devotion  to  the  in*  to  scientific  and  industrial  pursuits,  but  his  pop- 

terests  of  tne  church  of  Rome.    He  succeeded  nlar  personal  qualities  created  for  him  a  reputa- 

his  broUier  Frederic  Augustus  on  the  throne  of  tion  beyond  the  mountuns  of  the  Tyrol  and 

Saxony,  Aug.  9,  1854.    His  wife  is  a  daughter  Styria ;  and  in  1848,  on  the  adoption  of  a  provi- 

of  the  late  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.    His  eldest  sional  government  by  the  Frankfort  parliament, 

daughter  was  married  to  the  duke  of  Genoa,  he  was  chosen  vicar  of  the  empire  {Reichner- 

a  brother  of  the  king  of  Sardinia,  who  died  in  io«s0r).    Shortly  before,  after  the  downfall  of 

1866.    His  eldest  son,  Frederic  Augustus  Al-  Mettemich  and  the  subsequent  flight  of  his 

bert  (born  1828),  married  in  1868  a  daughter  of  nephew,  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  to  Inn^ruck, 

Prince  Gustavus  Vasa.  he  had  been  appointed  by  the  latter  to  take  the 

JOHN,  archduke  of  Austria  and  vicar  of  Gkr-  reins  of  government  at  Vienna.    The  archduke 

many,  bom  in  Florence,  Jan.  20,  1782,  died  in  preferred,  however,  to  devote  himself  to  the 

Gratz,  lUy  10,  1869.    His  father,  Leopold  H.,  management  of  affairs  at  Frankfort,  but  ^though 

grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  succeeded  in  1790  his  showmg  much  disposition  to  accept  the  respon- 

brother  Joseph  II.  as  emperor  of  Austria.    His  sibilitles  of  a  constitutional  ruler,  he  was  chiefly 

mother,  a  virtuous,  pious  princess,  was  a  daugh-  engaged  in  preventing  a  preponderance  of  Prus- 

ter  of  Oharles  III.  of  Spain ;   and  his  elder  ua  at  the  expense  of  Austria.    After  the  adop- 

brother  was  Francis  I.,  emperor  of  Austria,  laon  of  the  resolution  of  March  28,  1849,  which 

Without  having  had  any  opportunity  of  acquir-  nominated  the  king  of  Prussia  emperor  of  Ger- 

ing  practical  military  knowledge,  he  was  ap-  many,  be  was  with  difficulty  prevented  from 

pointed  in  1800  to  take  the  command  in  chief  abdicating;  after  the  withdrawal  of  the  Gagem 

of  the  Austrian  army,  and  was  defeated  by  the  administration  (May  10,  1849),  he  appointed 

French  under  Moreau  at  Hohenllnden  and  near  Grav^  Jochmus,  Detmold,  and  Merck  as  his 

Saltzbnrg.    After  the  peace  of  Luiieville  (Feb.  ministers,  who  were  all,  with  the  exception  of 

9,  1801)  he  became  director-in-chief  of  the  de-  Gr&vell,  who  soon  retired,  Austrian  partisans, 

partment  of  fortification  and  engineering,  and  of  while  the  archduke  himself  virtuallv  ceased  to 

the  chief  military  academies  of  the  empire.    He  oeonpy  any  other  position  but  6iat  of  a  guardian 

frequently  visited  the  Tyrol,  where  he  became  of  the  interests  of  the  Austrian  dynasty.    His 

very  popular.    He  took  the  place  of  his.  brother,  term  of  office  expired  Dec.  20, 1849,  after  which 

the  archduke  Oharles,  as  president  of  the  coun-  he  returned  to  Styria,  leaving  the  reputation 

cil  of  war  and  as  minister  of  war,  from  1808  to  of  a  prince  whose  attachment  to  the  house  of 

Sept.  1806,  when  he  was  invested  with  the  com-  Hapsburg  was  stronger  than  his  sympathies 

mand  of  the  army  in  the  Tyrol,  but  was  not  with  the  welfare  of  the  German  people.    He 

able  to  preserve  that  country  for  Austria.    In  had  one  son^  Francis,  count  of  Meran. 

1809  he  planned  through  Hormayr  the  rising  of  JOHN,  KjnoHTS  of  Saint.    See  Saikt  John, 

the  Tyroiese,  and  commanded  the  army  which  Knights  of. 

was  to  operate  in  the  Tvrol  and  Italy.    WhUe  JOHN  of  Gaunt  (or  Ghxnt),  duke  of  Lan* 

Ohasteler,  acting  under  ^is  orders,  succeeded  in  caster,  4th  son  of  Edward  III.,  born  in  Ghent 

conquering  the  former  country,  the  archduke  in  1840,  died  in  1899.    He  married  Constance, 

achieved  sevend  victories  in  Italy,  especially  on  one  of  the  daughters  of  Pedro  the  Oruel  of  Oas- 

April  16,  near  Sacile,  over  the  viceroy  Eugene,  tile,  and  immediately  assumed  the  arms  and  title 

On  hearing  of  the  critical  condition  of  Vienna,  he  of  kin^  of  Castile.    He  distinguished  himself  for 

effected  his  retreat ;  but  while  on  his  way  to  res-  valor  in  the  wan  of  the  Black  Prince  in  France, 

cue  the  capital  he  was  defeated  on  the  Piave  and  succeeded  to  the  management  of  his  affitirs. 

(May  8),  and,  having  retreated  as  far  as  Hungary,  In  England  he  defended  "Wycliffe,  and  was  often 

met  with  a  still  more  disastrous  defeat  at  Raab  suspected  of  aiming  at  the  crown.    He  resigned 

(June  14,  1809).    On  July  5  he  was  summoned  his  pretensions  to  tiie  throne  of  Castile,  when  in 

to  the  assistance  of  the  archduke  Charles  at  1886  his  daughter  Catharine  married  the  heir  ap- 

Wagram,  but  was  not  able  to  effect  a  junction  parent  of  that  kingdom.    His  eldest  son  in  1899 

with  his  army.    He  relinquished  his  command  became  the  first  English  king  of  the  house  of 

after  the  peace  of  Vienna,  Oct  14,  1809,  and  Lancaster,  as  Henry  IV.    John  of  Gaunt's  third 

with  the  exception  of  the  siege  of  HUningen  wife  was  Catharine  Swynford,  governess  of  his 

took  no  part  in  the  campaigns  of  1818-16.  children,  by  whom  he  had  8  sons  and  one 

He  was  not  permitted  to  go  to  the  Tyrol,  his  daughter  before  their  marriage.    These  were  le- 

popularity  there  rendering  him  an  object  of  gitimated,  and  one  of  them,  John  de  Beaufort, 

suspicion  to  the  court.    He  resided  many  years  earl  of  Somerset,  was  an  ancestor  of  the  Tudors. 

chiefly  in  Gratz,  which  city  he  had  already  bene-  JOHN  of  Lbtdkn.    See  Anabaptist. 

fited  in  1811  by  the  foundation  of  the  Johanne-  JOHN  of  Saubburt,  cidled  also  Johannes 

um  gymnasium,  and  which  is  indebted  to  him  for  Pab vus  (John  the  Little),  an  English  scholastic 

many  other  public  institutions.    In  1827,  while  philosopher,  bom  in  the  old  town  of  Salisbury 

travelling  in  Styria,  he  became  acquainted  with  (Old  Sarum)  about  1120,  died   in  Chartres, 
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'Fmko^  Oct.  25, 1180.  He  stodied  at  Ozfbrd,  coimt  of  his  oensnre  of  the  marriage  of  Herod 
and  in  1136  passed  over  to  France,  where  he  Antipai  with  his  sister-in-law  Herodias,  John 
attended  with  enthusiastic  admiration  the  lee-  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Maohsms,  where 
tmes  of  Abelard,  whom  he  esteemed  the  most  he  was  beheaded  at  tlie  instance  of  Herodias. 
profound  and  brilliant  of  the  doctors,  and  after-  His  birth  and  death  are  commemorated  by  the 
ward  of  Alberic  of  Kheims,  Bobert  of  MeluD,  Roman  Catholic  church  respectively  on  June 
William  of  Soissons,  Richard  the  Bishop,  and  24  and  Aug.  29.  In  England  he  was  formerly 
Herre  H^ie.  He  opened  a  school  at  Paris  about  esteemed  the  patron  of  architects,  and  was  held 
1140,  bat  with  little  success,  and  on  account  in  special  honor  by  the  free  masons. — See  Roh- 
of  his  poverty  retired  to  the  abbey  of  Montier  den,  Johannes  der  TSkvfer  (Ltibeck,  1888). 
la  Celle.  About  1151  he  returned  to  England  JOHN  thb  Etakoeust^  one  of  the  i^KMtlea, 
with  recommendations  from  Pierre  de  Celle  and  son  of  the  fisherman  Zebedee  and  Salome,  bom 
St  Bernard,  and  was  appointed  secretiuy  to  in  Bethsaida,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  died  about 
Theobald,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  who  intro-  A.  D.  100.  He  followed  the  occupation  of  hb 
duoed  him  to  his  rhture  successor  Thomas  &  parents,  was  probably  a  disciple  of  John  the 
Becket.  He  was  sent  on  important  diplomatic  Baptist,  and  became  when  about  25  years  old, 
missions  to  Popes  Eugenius  III.,  Anastasius  IV.,  with  his  brother  James,  a  disciple  of  Jesus, 
and  Adrian  Iv .,  with  the  last  of  whom  he  was  whom  he  was  one  of  the  first  constantly  to  ao- 
an  especial  favorite.  He  was  the  secretary  of  company.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  the  young- 
Becket  when  he  became  archbishop  of  Canter-  est  of  the  apostles,  and  the  special  attachment 
bury,  was  called  his  eye  and  his  arm,  sup-  of  the  Saviour  to  him  is  expressed  in  his  descrip- 
ported  him  in  his  contest  with  Heni^  11.,  shared  tion  of  himself  as  "  that  disciple  whom  Jesua 
his  exile  and  disgrace,  and  returned  with  him  loved.''  He  was  present  at  the  transfiguration, 
to  England.  In  1176  he  was  elected  to  the  prej^ared  the  last  supper,  at  which  he  reclined 
bishopric  of  Chartres,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  on  the  bosom  of  his  masten  and  was  the  only 
Hfe  in  his  diocese.  He  was  highly  reputed  not  disciple  who  accompanied  Jesus  to  the  cross, 
only  as  a  scholar,  but  as  a  poet  and  orator.  His  While  hanging  on  the  cross  the  Saviour  confided 
most  important  works  are :  FoJAtcratk/UM^  nve  his  mother  to  the  care  of  St.  John.  After  the 
de  CuricUivm  Nugie  el  YeetigiU  Jrhiloeopluyrum^  ascension  John  remained  for  a  while  at  Jerusa- 
an  erudite  and  caustic  satire  on  the  follies  of  lem,  but  from  this  time  history  is  silent  con- 
courtiers  and  philosophers,  and  Meialogieui^  in  cerning  him.  The  traditions  however,  agree 
whidi  he  vindicates  the  studies  of  the  schools  that  he  afterward  abode  in  Ephesus  and  Asia 
against  l^e  sneers  and  outcries  of  the  ignorant.  Minor.  According  to  Jerome,  he  was  arrested 
His  complete  works  were  first  coUectea  by  J.  by  command  of  the  proconsul,  and  taken  to 
A.  Giles  (5  vols.,  Oxford,  1848).  Rome,  where  he  was  plunged  into  a  vessel  of 
JOHN  THE  Baptist,  the  forerunner  and  boiling  oiL  but,  as  this  did  not  harm  him,  was 
relative  of  Christ,  son  of  the  priest  Zacharias  banished  (A.  D.  95)  to  the  island  of  Patmoe;  he 
and  Elizabeth,  and  cousin  of  the  Yirmn  Maiy.  was  released  after  the  death  of  Domitian,  and 
bom  at  Jutta  or  at  Hebron  in  5  B.  C,  beheaded  died  in  the  reign  of  Tn\jan,  at  a  very  advanced 
about  the  end  of  A.  D.  28.  His  birth  andofiEice  age.  According  to  the  same  authority,  he  be- 
were  foretold  by  the  angel  Gabriel  to  his  father  came  at  last  so  weak  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
as  he  was  burning  incense  in  the  temple  of  Jem-  carried  to  the  Christian  assemblies,  and  when 
salem.  When  Zacharias  asked  for  some  sign  of  there  could  only  say :  *^  Love  one  another,  my 
the  tmth  of  the  prophecy,  his  tongue  was  s^ed,  children.^'  His  festival  is  celebrated  by  the  Ro- 
and  he  did  not  recover  his  speeon  till  after  the  man  Catholic  church  on  Dec.  27.  He  is  usually 
birth  of  the  child.  Six  months  after  Elizabeth  painted  with  a  cup  from  which  a  serpent  is  issu- 
had  conceived,  she  was  viated  by  Mary,  and  at  ing,  in  allusion  to  poison  which  was  believed  to 
her  salutation  she  felt  the  babe  leap  in  her  have  been  offered  him  in  a  glass,  from  which  he 
womb.  John  abode  in  the  desert  untu,  a  short  expelled  the  venom  in  the  form  of  a  serpent  by 
time  before  the  ministry  of  Jesus,  he  appeared  making  the  sign  of  the  cross. — ^The  New  Testa- 
clothed  with  camels'  hair  and  with  a  leathern  ment  contains  a  Gospel,  three  Epistles,  and  the 
{^rdle  about  his  loins  as  a  prophet  in  the  ooun-  Apocalypse,  or  book  of  Revelations,  bearing  hia 
try  about  the  Dead  sea,  exhorting  the  people  to  name.  His  Gospel  gives  the  speeches  of  Christ 
repentance,  and  proclaiming  tJie  approach  of  more  fully  than  the  synoptic  Gospels,  but  his- 
the  Messisdi.  Those  who  believed  he  baptized  torical  facts  appear  less  prominently  in  it  than 
in  the  Jordan,  announcing  at  the  same  time  the  the  doctrines  which  are  maplied  and  established 
coming  of  a  mightier  one,  who  should  baptize  by  the  facts.  According  to  the  fathers,  it  was 
them  with  the  Holy  Ghost  and  with  fire.  He  written  at  Ephesus  or  at  Patmos  in  the  latter 
recognized  tiie  Mesaah  in  Jesus,  who  presented  part  of  the  1st  century,  but  the  certain  external 
himself  for  baptism,  and  publicly  declared  him  proo&  of  its  authenticity  begin  with  the  year 
**theLambof  God,  that  taketh  away  the  sins  of  170;  from  that  time  it  was  received  without 
the  world."  It  is  not  certain  what  were  the  rela-  question  by  the  church.  Bretschneider  (1820) 
tions  between  John  and  Jesus,  but  the  disciples  supposed  it  to  have  been  written  in  the  first 
of  the  former  were  a  separate  sect  after  his  half  of  the  2d  century  to  develop  a  metaphysi« 
death,  and  stiU  exist  in  the  East  under  the  name  cal  doctrine  of  the  divinity  of  Christ  Schweg- 
ot  Sabians  or  Christians  of  St  John.    On  ao-  ler  (1841),  Baur  (1847),  and  others,  have  viewed 
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it  as  skilftilly  composed  in  the  2cl  oentory  for  wool,  and  6,820  of  flax.  There  were  2  saw 
the  pnrpose  of  reconciling  the  Jewish  and  mills,  4  churches,  and  805  pupils  attending 
gentile  Ohristians.  Its  genuineness  has  heen  public  schools.  Capital,  Paintville.  V.  A  oen- 
maintained  among  others  by  Oalmberg,  Hauff,  tral  co.  of  Ind.,  watered  by  the  W.  fork  of 
Schleiermacher,  Banmgarten-Orusius,  Luthardt^  White  river  and  several  smsdler  streams ;  area^ 
Niermayr,  and  Schneider. — ^The  Ist  Epistle  was  820  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  12,101.  The  surface 
probably  addressed  to  Christian  congregations  in  is  moderately  uneven,  and  the  soil  is  chiefly  a 
Asia  Minor,  which  had  been  under  the  charge  rich  loam.  The  productions  in  1850  were  998,- 
of  the  apostle,  and  urges  love,  devotion,  and  875  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  99,088  of  wheat, 
moral  strictness.  It  consists  of  separate  thoughts  84,262  of  oats,  41,602  lbs.  of  wool,  and  8,082 
and  precepts,  with  little  logical  connection.  The  tons  of  hay.  There  were  18  grist  mills,  11  saw 
2d  Epistle  is  addressed  to  a  lady  of  rauk,  called  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  and  4,708 
*^  the  elect  lady,"  supposed  by  some  to  refer  to  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Martins- 
a  Christian  church.  The  8d  Epistle  is  address-  ville  and  Jeflersonville  railroads  meet  at  Frank- 
ed to  Gains,  who  is  commended  for  his  hos-  lin,  the  capital.  YI.  A  S.  co.  of  111.,  drained 
pitality  to  tihe  faithful,  and  contuns,  like  the  by  Cash  river;  area,  486  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855, 
1st,  allusions  to  Gnostic  errors. — ^The  Apoca-  6,946.  It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good  soil, 
lypse  has  been  treated  in  this  work  under  its  The  productions  in  1850  were  188,295  bushels 
special  head. — ^The  most  comprehensive  com-  of  Indian  corn,  6,887  of  wheat,  10,689  of  oats, 
mentary  on  the  writings  of  John  is  that  of  LfLcke  and  19,086  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  11  grist 
(8d  ed,  under  the  care  of  Bertheau,  1856).  mills,  2  saw  mills,  9  churches,  find  524  pupils 
Other  important  commentators  on  them,  beside  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Vienna.  Vll. 
those  on  the  New  Testament  collectively,  aye :  A  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  branches  of  Black- 
on  the  Gospel  only,  Tholuck  (1827)  and  Lange  water  river ;  area,  785  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
(1860) ;  on  the  Epistles,  DOsterdieck  (1852) ;  on  10,880,  of  whom  1,518  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
the  1st, Epistle,  Steinhofer  (1848),  Neander  face  is  mostly  prairie,  diversified  with  large 
(1851),  and  Erdmann  Q854).  tracts  of  timber.  The  soil  is  generally  good  and 
JOHN  SCOTUS.  See  Ebigeita.  suitable  for  pasturage,  and  the  county  contains 
JOHNSON,  the  name  of  8  counties  in  the  rich  beds  of  coal.  The  productions  of  agricul- 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Texas,  intersected  ture  in  1850  were  445,895  bushels  of  Indian 
by  Brazos  river;  area,  998  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  corn,  22,980  of  wheat,  89,245  of  oats,  and  1,247 
2,804,  of  whom  257  were  slaves.  The  surface  tons  of  hay.  There  were  18  grist  miUs,  11  saw 
on  the  E.  of  the  Brazos  is  undulating,  and  on  mills,  12  churches,  and  1,151  pupils  attending 
the  W.  hilly.  The  soil  is  well  adapted  to  wheat^  public  schools.  The  so  called  Pacific  railroad, 
and  is  generally  fertile.  Prairie  and  timber  now  in  progress,  will  pass  through  Warrens- 
lands  are  distributed  in  nearly  equal  quantities,  burg,  the  capital.  YIII.  An  E.  co.  of  Iowa, 
The  county  was  organized  in  1854.  Value  of  drained  by  Iowa  river,  which  is  navigable  by 
land  in  1858,  $190,980.  Capital,  Buchanan,  small  steamboats  in  the  S.  part  of  the  county ; 
n.  A  N.  W.  CO.  of  Ark.,  traversed  by  Arkansas  area,  824  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1859,16,900.  The 
river,  which  is  here  navigable  by  steamboats;  surface  is  moderately  uneven  and  uie  soil  re- 
area,  840  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1854^  5,021,  of  whom  markably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1859  were 
920  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  un-  688,748  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  19,518  of  wheat, 
even,  and  the  soil  is  fertile,  but  not  uniformly  28,202  of  oats,  48,857  of  potatoes,  198,016  lbs. 
so.  The  productions  in  1854  were  246,505  of  butter,  6,870  ^Is.  of  molasses,  and  11,197 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,484  of  wheat,  58,876  tons  of  hay.  Capital,  Iowa  City, 
of  oats,  and  1,862  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  JOHNSON,  Alexandeb  Bbyak,  an  Amer^ 
Clarksville.  III.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Tenn.,  border-  ican  author  and  banker,  born  in  Gosport,  Eng- 
ing  on  Va.  and  N.  C,  and  having  the  Alleghany  land,  May  29,  1786.  He  removed  to  the  Fnit^ 
mountains  on  its  S.  £.  boundary ;  area,  800  sq.  States  in  1801,  and  has  since  resided  in  Utica, 
m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,705,  of  whom  206  were  N.Y.,  where  he  has  been  engaged  for  more  than 
slaves.  It  is  watered  by  Watauga  river  and  its  40  years  in  the  business  of  banking.  He  was 
branches.  The  surface  is  mountainous  and  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  never  practised.  Earlv 
thickly  wooded,  and  the  county  is  rich  in  iron,  in  youth  he  began  the  special  studies  to  whicn 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were  87,801  he  has  devoted  nearly  all  his  leisure,  and  which 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  57,087  of  oats,  48,214  may  be  defined  as  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the 
lbs.  of  butter,  9,675  of  wool,  and  1,801  of  to-  nature  of  human  knowledge  as  it  exists  apart 
bacco.  There  were  21  grist  mills,  9  saw  mUls,  from  the  words  in  which  it  is  expressed.  Pre- 
7  churches,  and  600  pupils  attending  public  vious  speculation  on  this  problem,  he  affirms,  had 
schools.  Qeipital,  TaylorsviUe.  IV.  An  £.  co.  always  resulted  in  the  formation  of  some  verbal 
of  Ky.,  traversed  by  the  W.  fork  of  Big  Sandy  system,  while  he  sought  a  solution  that  should 
river;  area,  140  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,878,  of  he  unverbal  and  absolute,  and  applicable  alike 
whom  80  were  slaves.  It  abounds  in  sandstone  to  every  department  of  knowledge,  to  all  sub- 
and  coal,  and  has  a  hilly  surface  with  a  sandy  jects  on  which  words  can  be  employed.  He  has 
but  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  therefore  not  attempted  to  enforce  any  tenets, 
185,120  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  1,786  of  wheaL  or  to  combat  any,  but  simply  to  show  the  ulti- 
21,786  of  oats,  9,250  lbs.  of  tobacco,  11,178  of  mate  meaning  of  words— not  their  meaning  as 
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relflted  to  each  otlier  by  definition,  bnt  the  ideas,  shop  board.  He  now  applied  himself  to  books 
nrespectiye  of  words,  for  which  words  stand,  tmm  2  to  8  hours  every  night,  after  working 
His  first  pnblication  on  this  sobject  was  the  from  10  to  12  hours  at  his  trade.  Having  com- 
^'Philosopny  of  Human  Knowledge,  or  a  Trea-  pleted  his  apprenticeship  in  the  antnmn  of  1824^ 
tise  on  Language''  (New  York,  1828).  It  was  he  went  to  Laurens  Court  House,  S.  0.,  where 
followed  by  his  **  Treatise  on  Language,  or  the  he  worked  as  a  Journeyman  for  nearly  2  years. 
Relation  which  Words  bear  to  Things"  (8vo.,  While  there  he  became  engaged  to  be  married, 
1836),  and  by  his  most  mature  work,  entitled  but  the  match  was  broken  off  by  the  violent  op- 
^  The  Meaning  of  Words  Analyzed  into  Words  position  of  the  girPs  mother  and  friends,  the 
and  XTnverbal  Things,  and  unverbal  Things  ground  of  objection  being  Mr.  Johnson's  youth 
Classified  into  Intellections,  Sensations,  and  and  want  of  pecuniary  means.  In  May,  1826, 
Emotions''  ri2mo.,  1854).  In  the  last  publica-  he  returned  to  Raleigh,  where  he  procured  Jour- 
tion,  a  singularly  profound  and  analytic  produc-  ney  work,  and  remamed  until  September.  He 
tion,  he  confessed  that  he  had  before  but  dimly  then  set  out  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  West,  car- 
seen  the  object  of  his  search,  which  he  had  ap«  rying  with  him  his  mother,  who  was  dependent 
preached  by  slow  approximations  during  reflec-  upon  him  for  support.  He  stopped  at  Green- 
tions  for  more  than  60  years.  His  ''  Physiology  ville,  Tenn.,  and  commenced  work  as  a  Joumey- 
of  the  Senses,  or  How  and  What  we  See,  Hear,  man.  He  remained  there  about  12  months, 
Taste,  Feel,  and  Smell "  (12mo.,  1866)  was  the  married,  and  soon  afterward  went  still  further 
earliest  of  his  writings  in  the  order  of  concep-  westward ;  but  failing  to  find  a  suitable  place  to 
tion.  Beside  the  above  works,  which  embooy  settle,  he  returned  to  ureen  ville  and  eommenoed 
his  main  studies,  he  has  written  frequently  on  business.  Up  to  this  time  his  education  was  lim- 
miscellaneous  topics ;  on  the  nature  of  value,  ited  to  reading,  as  he  had  never  had  an  oppor- 
capital,  &c.  (1818) ;  on  "  Religion  in  its  Relation  tnnity  of  learning  to  write  or  cipher ;  but  under 
to  the  Present  Life"  (1840),  an  argument  in  the  instructions  of  his  wife  he  learned  these  and 
favor  of  Christianity  from  the  congruity  of  its  other  branches.  The  only  time,  however,  he 
precepts  with  man's  physical,  inteUectual,  and  could  devote  to  them  was  in  the  dead  of  night, 
emotional  organization;  an  '^ Encyclopifidia  of  The  first  ofSce  which  he  ever  held  was  that  of 
Instruction,  or  Apologues  and  Breviates  on  Men  alderman  of  the  village,  to  which  he  was  elected 
and  Manners"  (12mo.,  1857) ;  and  a  **  Guide  to  in  1828.  He  was  reC^lected  to  the  same  position 
the  Right  Understanding  of  our  American  in  1829,  and  again  in  1880.  In  that  year  he  was 
Union,  or  Political,  Economical,  and  Literary  chosen  mayor,  which  position  he  held  for  8  years. 
liGscellanies"  (12mo.,  1857).  In  1835  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature.  In 
JOHNSON,  Andbkw,  a  TJ.  S.  senator  from  the  session  of  that  year  he  took  decided  ground 
Tennessee,  bom  in  Raleigh,  N.  C,  Dec.  29, 1808.  against  a  scheme  of  internal  improvements, 
When  he  was  4  years  of  age  he  lost  his  father,  which  he  contended  would  not  only  prove  a 
who  died  fh>ni  the  effects  of  exertions  to  save  a  ibilure,  but  entail  upon  the  state  a  burdensome 
friend  from  drowning.  At  the  age  of  10  he  was  debt.  The  measure  was  popular,  however,  and 
apprenticed  to  a  tailor  in  his  native  city,  wiUi  at  the  next  election  (1887)  he  was  defeated.  He 
whom  he  served  7  years.  His  mother  was  un-  became  a  candidate  again  in  1889.  By  this  time 
able  to  afford  him  any  educational  advantages,  many  of  the  evils  he  had  predicted  from  the 
and  he  never  attended  school  a  day  in  his  life,  internal  improvement  policy  which  he  had  op- 
While  learning  his  trade,  however,  he  resolved  posed  4  years  previous  were  fblly  demonstrated, 
to  make  an  e&rt  to  educate  himself.  His  anx-  and  he  was  elected  by  a  large  minority.  In  1840 
iety  to  be  able  to  read  was  particularly  excited  he  served  as  presidential  elector  for  the  state  at 
by  an  incident  which  is  worthy  of  mention.  A  large  on  the  democratic  ticket.  He  canvassed 
gentleman  of  Raleigh  was  in  the  habit  of  going  a  large  portion  of  the  state,  meeting  upon  the 
into  the  tailor's  shop  and  reading  while  the  ap-  stump  several  of  the  leading  whig  orators.  In 
prentice  and  journeymen  were  at  work.  He  1841  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate.  In  1848 
was  an  excellent  reaaer,  and  his  favorite  book  he  was  elected  to  congress,  where,  by  successive 
was  a  volume  of  speeches,  principally  of  British  elections,  he  served  until  1858.  Inuring  this  pe- 
statesmen.  Johnson  became  interested,  and  his  riod  of  service  he  was  conspicuous  and  active  in 
first  ambition  was  to  equal  him  as  a  reader  and  advocating,  respectively,  the  bill  for  refunding 
become  familiar  with  those  speeches.  He  took  the  fine  imposed  upon  Gen.  Jackson  at  New  Or- 
up  the  alphabet  without  an  instructor ;  but  by  leans  in  1815,  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  tariff 
applying  to  the  Journeymen  with  whom  he  of  1846,  the  war  measures  of  Mr.  Polk's  admin- 
worked,  he  obtained  a  little  assistance.  Having  istration,  and  a  hoipestead  bill.  In  1853  he  was 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  letters,  he  applied  elected  governor  of  Tennessee,  after  an  exciting 
for  the  loan  of  the  book  which  he  had  so  often  canvass,  in  which  he  was  opposed  by  Gustavus 
heard  read.  The  owner  made  him  a  present  of  A.  Henry.  He  was  reelected  in  1855,  after  an- 
it,  and  gave  him  some  instruction  on  the  use  of  other  active  contest,  his  competitor  being  Mer- 
letters  in  the  formation  of  words.  Thus  his  first  edith  P.  Gentry.  At  the  expiration  of  his  2d 
exercises  in  spelling  were  in  that  book.  By  per-  period  as  governor,  in  1857,  he  was  elected  U.  8. 
severance  he  soon  learned  to  read,  and  the  hours  senator  for  a  fbll  term,  ending  March  3,  1863. 
which  he  devoted  to  his  education  were  at  night  JOHNSON,  Chapman,  an  American  lawyer, 
after  he  was  through  his  daily  labor  upon  the  bom  in  Louisa  co.,  Ya.,  in  March,  1770,  died  in 
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Riohmofid  in  July,  1649.    He  eorapleted  his  Salem  in  the  August  sabseqaent  to  her  arrival, 

education  at  William  and  Marj  college,  studied  She  was  usually  styled  the  ^^  lady  Arbella,^'  and 

law  under  Judge  St.  George  Tucker,  and  com-  was  highly  esteemed  by  Winthrop,  who  changed 

menced  the  practice  at  Staunton  in  1802.    Al-  the  name  of  his  ship,  and  called  it  after  her. 

though  he  met  with  litde  success  at  first,  his  tal-  JOHNSON,  Manuel  John,  an  English  astron- 

ents,  industry,  and  profound  legal  learning  soon  omer,  born  in  1805,  died  in  Oxford,  Feb.  28, 

placed  him  in  the  front  rank  of  ti^e  profession.  In  1859.    He  was  educated  at  Addiscombe,  and  in 

1815  he  was  elected  from  the  Staunton  district  to  1821  entered  the  army.    During  the  leisure  of  a 

the  state  senate,  which  office  he  held  by  succes-  10  years'  military  residence  in  St.  Helena  he 

sive  elections  for  16  years.    He  removed  from  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observations, 

Staunton  to  Richmond  in  1824  with  a  view  of  and  mainly  by  his  exertions  an  observatory  was 

concentrating  his  extensive  practice,  which  had  erected  on  the  island.    Working  in  this  with 

spread  over  many  of  the  counties  of  the  Valley  great  assiduity  he  produced  in  1835  a  '^  Cata- 

and  Piedmont  country.    During  the  war  of  logue  of  606  principal  Fixed  Stars  of  the  South- 

1812  he  was  elected  captain  of  a  volunteer  com-  em  Hemisphere.''    Upon  the  disbanding  of  the 

J  any,  and  was  afterward  appointed  aid  to  Gen.  artillery  corps  he  returned  to  England,  entered 
ames  Breckinridge,  under  whom  he  was  en-  at  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  and  was  graduated 
gaged  in  active  service.  He  was  a  member  of  in  due  course.  Scarcely  had  he  taken  lus  de- 
the  convention  of  1829-'d0  assembled  in  Rich-  gree  when  he  was  appointed  astronomer  at  tlie 
mond  to  amend  the  state  constitution,  and  was  Radcliffe  observatory.  He  immediately  com- 
here  the  champion  of  the  ^'  white  basis  party."  menced  the  re-observation  of  all  the  stars,  more 
A  few  years  before  his  death  he  retired  from  than  4,000  in  number,  included  in  the  Groom- 
practice  on  account  of  ill  health.  bridge  catalogue,  to  which  he  added  1,500  other 
JOHNSON,  Edwabd,  a  historian  of  New  stars  not  found  in  it,  recording  his  observations 
England,  born  in  Kent,  England,  about  1600,  in  vols.  xl.  to  liii.  of  the  Radcliffe  observatory, 
died  April  28, 1672.    He  emigrated  to  Aii^enca  These  were  designed  for  ultimate  collection  in 

grobably  with  Gov.  Winthrop  in  1630.   In  1 682  one  large  catalogue  of  circumpolar  stars,  a  work 

e  was  engaged  in  trade  at  Merrimack,  but  ap-  whidli  Mr.  Johnson  did  not  live  to  complete, 

pears  to  have  resided  usually  at  Oharlestown.  Subsequent  to  1849  he  devoted  much  time  to 

He  was  on  the  committee  appointed  to  superin-  observations  with  the  great  heliometer  of  the 

tend  the  foundation  of  a  new  town  and  church  Radcliffe  observatory,  wi(^  a  view  of  deter- 

at  the  place  now  called  Woburn.    In  1648  he  mining  the  parallaxes  of  the  fixed  stars.    Two 

went  to  Providence  with  Capt.  Cook's  party  to  series  of  these  have  be.en  published, 

seize  Gorton,  and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  JOHNSON,  Revsbdt,  an  American  lawyer 

by  the  townsmen  of  Woburn  a  member  of  the  and  statesman,  bom  in  Annapolis.  Md.,  May  21, 

legislature  of  Massachusetts,  in  which  he  contin-  1796.    He  was  educated  at  St.  Jonn's  college  in 

ued  to  sit  till  1671,  with  the  exception  of  1648.  that  city,  and  at  the  age  of  17  began  to  study 

In  1655  he  was  chosen  speaker  of  the  house,  law  in  Prince  George's  co.  in  the  office  of  his 

He  was  recorder  of  Woburn  from  the  time  of  father,  who  was  chief  justice  of  tiie  judicial 

its  incorporation  till  his  death.    In  1665  he  was  district  of  which  that  county  was  a  part.    In 

one  of  the  membera  deputed  to  hold  conference  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  1817 

with  the  commissioners  sent  from  England  by  removed  to  Baltimore,  where  he  has  over  since 

Charles  H.    He  wrote  a  ^^  History  of  New  Eng-  resided.    He  has  devoted  much  of  his  time  to 

land  from  the  English  Planting  in   1628  tUl  the  arguing  of  cases  before  the  U.  S.  suprenae 

1652,  or  Wonder-working  Providence  of  Zion's  court.    In  conjunction  with  Mr.  Thomas  Har- 

Saviour"  ^London,  1654),  which,  notwithstand-  ris  he  reported  7  vols,  of  the  decisions  of  the 

ing  its  defective  and  desultory  style,  is  interest-  Maryland  court  of  appeals,  known  as  ^*-  Harris's 

ing  and  valuable.    It  has  been  reprinted  in  the  and  Johnson's  Reports,"  the  1st  vol.  of  which 

2d  series  of  the  Massachusetts  historical  collec-  appeared  in  1820  and  tLe  7th  in  1827.    In  1821 

lions,  scattered  through  vols,  ii.,  iii.,  iv.,  vii.,  viii.  he  was  elected  a  state  senator,  and  at  the  ex- 

JOHNSON,  IsijLO,  one  of  the  orignal  colo-  piration  of  his  term  in  1825  he  was  reelected 

nizers  of  Massachusetts,  born  in  Glipsham,  Rut-  for  a  second  term.    In  1845  he  was  chosen  a  U. 

landshire,  England,  died  in  Boston,  Sept.  80,  S.  senator,  which  office  he  resigned  in  1849  on 

1680.  He  arrived  at  Salem  with  his  wife,  June  being  appointed  by  President  Taylor  attorney- 

12,  1680,  and  was  one  of  the  4  persons  who  general  of  the  United  States.   On  the  succession 

founded  the  first  church  at  Oharlestown  in  the  of  Mr.  Fillmore  after  the  death  of  Pt'esident 

following  month.    The  water  there  however  Taylor,  Mr.  Johnson  resigned  that  office,  and 

being  bad,  Mr.  Johnson  and  some  others  re-  resumed  in  Baltimore  the  practice  of  the  law, 

moved  to  Shawmut,  now  Boston,  where  was  which  he  has  since  constantly  pursued. 

^^  an  excellent  spring."    He  superintended  the  JOHNSON,  Riohabd  Mentob,  an  American 

first  settlement  of  Boston,  was  a  good,  wise,  statesman  and  soldier,  born  at  Floyd's  station, 

and  wealthy  man,  and  bequeathed,  at  his  death,  near  Louisville,  Ky.,  Oct.  17,  1780,  died  in 

considerable  property  to  the  colony.— Arbella,  Frankfort,  Nov.  19, 1860.    He  was  educated  at 

or  Ababella,  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  daugh-  Transylvania  university,  and  subsequently  stud- 

ter  of  Thomas,  14th  earl  of  Lincoln,  accompa-  ied  law  and  practised. with  success.    He  com- 

nied  her  husband  to  New  England,  and  died  in  fenced  his  public  career  as  a  member  of  the 
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Eentaokj  legSdatnre,  to  whieh  he  was  elected  JohDsan  received  the  degree  of  A.M.  from  the 

at  the  age  of  28,  and  in  1807  was  returned  to  university  of  Oxford.  Shortly  after  he  returned 
eongress,  and  remained  a  member  of  the  house  to  Amerioa^  bearing  a  commission  as  misaionary 
unm  1819.  He  was  a  firm  supporter  of  the  ad-  of  the  society  for  the  propagation  of  the  gospel 
ministration  of  President  Madison,  and  upon  the  in  foreign  parts,  and  settled  in  Stratford,  Oonn., 
eommenoementofthewarof  1812  raised  a  body  as  rector  of  an  Episcopal  church  there.  In 
of  Kentucky  mounted  riflemen,  whom  he  com-  1748  he  received  the  degree  of  I).D.  from  the 
manded,  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  on  the  Ga-  university  of  Oxford.  In  1746  he  published  a 
nadian  frontier.  He  resumed  his  legislative  work  on  ethics  entitled  *^A  System  of  Morality," 
duties  in  the  autumn  of  that  year,  but  upon  the  and  in  1762  a  coropend  of  logic  and  metaphys- 
a^oumment  <^  congress  in  the  spring  of  1818  ics,  and  another  of  ethics,  originally  prepared 
he  immediately  raised  another  mounted  regi*  for  the  use  of  his  sons;  the  two  latter  were 
ment,  with  which  he  was  employed  for  several  printed  in  Philadelphia  by  Dr.  Franklin  as  text 
months  on  the  Indian  frontier.  In  September  books  for  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  In 
he  joined  Gen.  Harrison,  then  in  pursuit  of  1755  he  was  offered  the  presidency  of  that  uni- 
Proctor,  and  by  the  decisive  charge  of  his  versity,  but  declined  it  In  1758  he  was  invited 
mounted  volunteers  mainly  contributed  to  the  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  newly  founded 
brilliant  victory  gained  over  the  British  and  college  in  New  York,  in  all  the  plans  for  which 
Indians  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames,  Oct.  5.  he  had  been  consulted.  He  did  so  with  reluc- 
Col.  Johnson  fought  with  distinguished  valor  in  tance,  but  entered  upon  his  duties  with  great 
this  engagement,  and  it  was  by  his  hand  that  zeal,  and,  in  addition  to  teaching  the  classes,  as- 
the  Indian  leader  Tecumseh  is  commonly  sup-  sisted  in  planning  the  coUeffe  edifices,  and  nclade 
poaed  to  have  fieJlen.  He  was  carried  fVom  the  earnest  appeids  to  his  friends  in  England  for  as- 
field  desperately  wounded,  his  person,  clothing,  sistence  in  its  endowment  During  the  9  years 
and  horse  having  been  pierced  by  upward  of  of  hb  presidency  he  lost  his  wife,  younger  son, 
25  bullets ;  but  m  the  following  February  he  and  stepson,  and  he  became  so  much  depressed 
resumed  his  seat  in  congress.  In  1819  he  was  as  to  be  unwilling  to  remain  longer  in  charge  of 
elected  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  U.  S.  senate,  the  college.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  En^ond 
of  which  he  continued  a  member  until  1829.  for  a  successor,  and  in  1768  reagned  and  re- 
when  he  was  again  returned  to  the  house  oi  turned  to  Stratford.  During  his  presidency  he 
representatives.  He  remained  a  member  until  published  one  or  two  small  works,  and  after  his 
his  election  by  the  senate  in  March,  1887,  as  return  to  Stratford,  where  he  resumed  his  paro- 
vioe-president  of  the  United  Stetes,  no  one  of  chial  duties,  revised  his  previous  works,  and 
the  candidates  for  that  office  having  had  a  ma-  published  an  English  and  a  Hebrew  grammar, 
jority  of  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  although  JOHNSOK,  Samvsl,  LL.D.,  an  English  essay- 
Ck>l.  Johnson's  plurality  was  very  large.  He  ist,  poet,  and  lexicographer,  born  in  Lichfield, 
discharged  the  outies  of  presiding  officer  of  the  Sept  18,  1709,  died  in  London,  Dec.  18,  1784. 
senate  for  4  years,  and  in  the  presidental  elec-  His  father,  Michael  Johnson,  was  a  bookseller 
iMm  of  1840  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate  of  and  stetioner,  and  for  some  time  was  a  magis- 
tbe  democratic  party  for  vice-president  He  trate  of  Lichfield;  but  his  fortune  was  limited, 
returned  to  his  farm  in  Scott  co.,  Ey.,  after  up-  and  dying  in  middle  age,  he  left  his  family  in 
ward  of  84  years'  continuous  public  service,  and  poverty.  From  his  birth  the  younger  Johnson 
thenceforth  lived  chiefly  in  retirement  He  was,  was  afflicted  with  a  malignant  scrofula  which 
however,  serving  a  term  in  tiie  stete  legislature  permanently  disfigured  his  face,  and  injured  both 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  In  congress  his  chief  nit)  sight  and  hearing.  At  10  years  of  age  he 
efforts  were  against  the  discontinuance  of  the  commenced  the  study  of  Latin  at  the  Lichfield 
Sunday  mails,  and  in  behalf  of  soldiers  of  the  free  school,  and  by  the  united  agencies  of  great 
revolution  or  of  the  war  of  1812,  who  applied  natural  aptitude  and  severe  discipline  he  made 
for  pensions.  He  was  the  author  of  the  law  a  lair  proficiency.  He  remained  there  about 
abobshing  imprisonment  for  debt  in  Kentucky.  5  years,  and  another  year  at  a  private  academy 
He  was  buried  in  the  stete  cemetery  at  Frank-  in  Stourbridge.  On  account  of  his  fatlier's  pov- 
fort,  at  the  base  of  the  public  militory  monument  erty  hb  entrance  at  Oxford  was  delayed  for  two 
JOHNSON,  tiAMUEL,  D.D.,  first  president  of  ^  years,  during  which  time  he  amused  himself 
King's  (now  Columbia)  college.  New  York, '  chiefly  In  reading  the  books  in  his  father^s  shop, 
bom  in  Guilford,  Oonn.,  Oct.  14,  1696,  died  in  At  length  a  schoolmate,  the  son  of  a  neighbor- 
Stratford,  Conn.,  June  6, 1772.  He  was  gradu-  ing  gentieman,  was  about  to  go  up  to  Oxford, 
ated  at  Yale  college  in  1714,  and  two  years  later  and  it  was  arranged  that  young  Johnson  should 
was  appointed  tutor  there.  In  1720  he  resigned  accompany  him  as  assistent  and  fellow  student 
his  tutorship  to  receive  ordination  as  a  Congre-  He  was  accordingly  admitted  to  Pembroke  col- 
gational  minister,  and  settled  at  West  Haven  in  lege  as  a  commoner  in  1728.  His  college^  life 
order  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  the  college  was  disorderly,  but  not  vicious.  He  especially 
library.  He  relinqui^ed  his  pastond  charae  distinguished  himself  in  a  Latin  translation  of 
in  1722,  and  soon  after,  in  company  with  lu*.  Pope^s  ^*  Messiah,"  for  which  he  received  the 
Cutier,  rector  of  the  college,  and  another  gen-  applause  of  his  college,  while  Pope  himself  de- 
tleman,  sailed  for  England,  where  they  received  dared  that  it  would  be  a  question  for  posterity 
Episcopal  ordination  in  1728,  and  in  May  Mr.  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  transla- 
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tion.  'While  at  Oxford  he  showed  signs  of  the  the  session  of  parliament  in  Not.  1740,  Johnson 
morbid  state  of  his  brain  and  nervous  system  took  charge  of  the  debates,  as  published  in  the 
which  affected  him  in  all  his  after  life ;  bnt  by  magazine.  As  the  session  advanced,  his  reports 
skilfdl  treatment,  and  the  strong  will  of  the  pa-  attracted  no  little  attention.  The  eloquence, 
tient,  the  disease  was  held  in  check,  and  the  force  of  argument,  and  splendor  of  diction 
threatened  wreck  of  intellect  averted.  He  re-  displayed  in  the  speeches  excited  universal  ad- 
mained  at  the  university  about  8  years,  and  left  miration.  It  was  his  method  to  ascertain  the 
on  account  of  poverty  without  a  degree.  Only  order  in  which  the  several  speakers  rose,  and 
a  few  weeks  later  his  father  died,  leaving  but  the  general  drift  of  their  arguments,  and,  guid- 
little  property,  and  Johnson  procured  employ-  ed  by  this  information  and  his  knowledge  of 
ment  as  an  usher  in  a  school  at  Market  Bos-  the  style  and  manner  of  each  speaker,  he  would 
worth,  Leicestershire.  He  next  spent  some  time  write  out  the  debates  as  they  appeared  in  the 
at  Birmingham,  which  was  then  an  inconsider-  successive  issues  of  the  magazine.  The  secret 
able  country  town,  with  a  bookseller,  who  also  of  their  authorship  was  not  revealed  till  some 
published  a  small  newspaper,  to  which  John-  years  later.  The  sale  of  the  magazine  was 
aon  contributed.  Here  he  became  acquainted  greatly  increased  during  their  publication ;  but 
with  the  family  of  Mr.  Porter,  a  linen  draper,  after  a  little  more  than  two  years  Johnson  relin- 
whose  widow  he  afterward  married.  About  quished  the  position,  because  he  doubted  the  mo- 
this  time  he  executed  his  first  literary  work,  a  rality  of  the  deception  he  was  practising  upon 
translation  of  Father  Lobo^s  *^  Voyage  to  Abys-  the  world,  though  he  still  retained  his  connec- 
sinia.^*  He  soon  after  issued  proposals  to  pub-  tion  with  the  magazine.  Early  in  1744  was 
lish  by  subscription  the  Latin  poems  of  Poll-  published  the  *^Life  of  Richard  Savage,"  which 
tian,  with  a  history  of  Latin  poetry  from  the  Johnson  had  promised  to  the  public  immediate- 
age  of  Petrarch  to  the  time  of  Politian ;  but  ly  upon  the  death  of  its  subject,  a  few  months 
the  work  was  never  completed.  He  spent  his  before.  The  book  contributed  very  considerably 
time  alternately  at  Birmingham  and  Lichfield,  to  fix  the  reputation  of  its  author.  The  next 
till  after  two  years  he  was  married  to  Mrs.  Por-  year,  among  other  literary  labors,  he  wrote  the 
ter,  a  lady  of  nearly  twice  his  age,  and  then  he  preface  and  index  to  the  Harleian  miscellany, 
opened  a  private  academy  at  Edial  Hall,  near  That  famous  collection  of  old  and  valuable 
Lichfield.  But  he  obtained  only  three  pupils,  pamphlets  from  the  library  of  the  earl  of  Ox- 
two  of  whom  were  David  Garrick  and  his  ford,  which  had  been  purchased  by  the  book- 
younger  brother ;  and  after  trial  of  a  year  and  seller  Osborne,  required  also  a  great  amount  of 
a  half  the  enterprise  was  abandoned. — ^In  the  physical  labor  in  Its  preparation.  In  that  pain- 
spring  of  1787  he  set  out  for  London  accom-  fnl  drudgery  Johnson  toiled  as  a  day  laborer, 
paniod  by  Garrick,  determined  to  force  his  for-  and  was  treated  by  Osborne  accordingly.  The 
tune  in  the  world  of  letters.  How  he  disposed  insolence  of  this  "most  rapacious  and  brutal  of 
of  himself  on  his  arrival  in  London  is  only  par-  booksellers''  once  provoked  Johnson  to  knock 
tially  known.  He  sought  employment  among  him  down.  Of  this  affair  many  stories  w^ere 
the  booksellers,  and  lived  at  the  most  economi-  told.  Johnson,  when  asked  by  Boswell  what 
cal  rates,  bearing  all  his  privations  and  discour-  the  truth  was,  replied :  "  Sir,  he  was  impertinent 
agement  with  a  sullen  fortitude.  With  Cave,  to  me  and  I  beat  him ;  but  it  was  not  in  his 
the  publisher  of  the  "  Gentleman's  Magazine,''  shop,  it  was  in  my  own  chamber."  The  same 
he  had  a  slight  second-hand  acquaintance  before  year  he  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Miscella- 
he  left  Lichfield,  which  was  now  turned  to  ac-  neons  Observations  on  the  Tragedy  of  Macbeth," 
count,  and  Johnson  became  a  steady  contribu-  to  which  he  affixed  proposals  for  a  new  edi- 
tor and  at  length  assistant  editor  to  that  publi-  tion  of  Shakespeare.  This  plan  was  laid  aside 
cation.  It  was  while  thus  occupied  that  he  first  for  some  years,  but  the  pamphlet  fell  into  the 
became  known  to  the  London  public  by  the  hands  of  Warburton,  who  was  then  engaged  in 
publication  of  "  London,"  a  poem  (1788),  in  imi-  a  similar  work,  and  was  commended  by  him,  as 
tation  of  the  third  satire  of  Juvenal,  which  was  evidently  the  work  of  ^  a  man  of  parts."  In 
received  with  decided  favor.  His  experience  of  1747  Garrick  became  joint  manager  of  Dmry 
life  in  London,  however,  made  him  quite  willing  Lane  theatre,  and  Johnson  was  requested  to 
to  accept  the  mastership  of  a  school  at  Appleby,  prepare  a  prologue  to  be  spoken  at  its  opening 
to  which  he  was  recommended ;  but  on  applioa-  under  the  new  management.  Though  a  piece 
tion  it  was  found  that  his  want  of  a  degree  dis-  of  only  about  60  lines,  it  added  greatly  to  its 
qualified  him,  by  the  statutes  of  the  corporation,  author's  reputation.  In  this  year  he  issued 
A  like  difficulty  stood  in  the  way  of  his  entering  proposids  for  his  '^  Dictionary  of  the  English 
the  legal  profession,  to  which  he  next  turned,  Language."  How  he  was  first  led  to  that  ^reat 
and  so  he  continued  his  labors  in  the  service  of  undertaking  is  not  very  dearly  determmed, 
the  publishers.  Ho  now  wrote  still  more  ex-  though  he  had  evidently  contemplated  it  a  long 
tensively  for  the  *'  Gentleman's  Magazine,"  con-  time.  The  plan  of  the  work,  as  then  published, 
tributing  a  class  of  papers  in  biography  and  indicates  a  thorough  acquaintance  witii  the  sub- 
general  literatore  which  gave  a  new  and  higher  ject,  and  a  comprehensive  knowledge  of  the 
character  to  that  work.  He  dso  wrote  two  or  method  to  be  pursued  in  its  prosecution.  The 
three  political  pamphlets  against  Walpole  and  "Plan"  was  addressed  to  the  earl  of  Chester- 
the  whig  administration.    At  the  beginning  of  field,  then  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who 
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known  to  be  ambitions  of  the  repntation  of  very  differently  estimated.  It  eonfossedly  lacks 
a  patron  of  learning,  and  had  expressed  a  wann  the  viyaoity,  the  keenness,  and  especiaUj  the 
interest  in  the  ent^rise.  The  language  nsed  dramatic  illnsions  required  in  writings  for  the 
was  at  once  dignified  and  complimentary,  and  stage;  but  simply  as  a  poem  to  be  read  in  pri- 
ihe  impression  made  upon  the  noble  lord  was  vate  it  has  many  excellences. — On  March  20, 
decidedly  favorable ;  but  the  association  of  two  1760,  Johnson  issued,  unheralded,  the  first  num- 
oharaoters  so  nnlike  and  yet  so  unyieldinff  could  ber  of  the  "  Rambler,''  being  chiefly  an  dabo- 
be  neither  cordial  nor  lasting.  Fire  publishing  rate  preliminary  essay,  introducing  a  series  of 
houses,  among  them  Dodsley  and  the  Longmans,  miscellaneous  papers,  whidi  were  promised  for 
were  oonoemed  in  the  contract  Johnson  was  each  succeeding  Saturday  and  Tu^ay.  The 
to  receive  £1,575,  which  amount  however  was  new  periodical  made  littie  stir  at  first,  but  by 
to  cover  all  the  incidental  expenses  of  preparing  degrees  the  public  became  sensible  of  its  excel- 
the  work  for  the  press.  To  facilitate  his  work  lence.  Its  authorship  was  not  publicly  con- 
he  removed  to  Gon|^  square  in  Fleet  street,  fessed,  but  it  was  readily  identified  by  all  who 
where  he  had  rooms  properly  arranged  for  its  knew  any  thing  of  Johnson's  style,  nor  did  he 
prcsecatioD,  being  assisted  by  6  eopyista  He  affect  any  great  secrecy  in  <^e  matter.  For  two 
availed  himself  of  whatever  helps  were  offer-  years  the  semi-weekly  issues  were  continued 
ed  in  the  extant  works  on  English  philology  without  omission ;  the  character  of  the  essays 
and  lexicogr^hy,  but  relied  chiefly  on  his  own  was  sustained  to  the  end,  and  the  last  number 
original  labors,  gathering  his  materials  from  the  admirably  concluded  the  whole  with  a  dignified 
unbarvested  fields  of  English  literature.  This  valedictory.  In  projecting  and  carrying  for- 
great  work  ooonpied  its  author,  though  not  exdn-  ward  this  work,  Johnson  had  neither  counsellors 
sively,  daring  the  next  7  years.  A  trip  to  Tun-  nor  assistants.  Of  its  208  numbers  he  was  the 
brid^  Wells,  in  the  summer  of  1748,  brought  sole  author  of  all  but  8,  and  of  these  4  were 
him  into  contact  with  some  of  the  celebrities  partly  written  by  him.  It  is  pretty  well  ascer^ 
of  the  metropolis,  among  them  William  Pitt,  tained  that  when  the  first  number  was  printed 
Lord  Lyttelton,  Speaker  Onslow,  and  Garrick.  none  of  its  successors  were  written ;  ana  of  the 
The  marked  attention  paid  to  him  by  these  dis-  200  pieces  by  the  author's  own  hand,  not  more 
tingoished  personages  was  the  more  acceptable  than  80  were  from  materiiUs  previously  arranged, 
to  him,  since,  tiiough  it  was  new,  he  felt  that  it  Such  a  work  would  have  seemed  a  great  one 
was  not  undeserved.  To  facilitate  his  inter-  had  it  been  the  sole  occupation  of  the  writer 
coarse  with  his  literary  associates,  he  also  this  during  the  period  of  its  progress,  but  at  the 
year  originated  a  plub,  called  from  its  place  of  same  time  he  was  chiefly  occupied  with  his  die- 
meeting  the  *'*'  Ivy  Lane  Olub."  At  its  organi-  tionary,  which  was  then  rapidly  approaching  its 
zation  it  consisted  of  10  members,  of  whom  completion.  Durins  this  portion  of  his  life  his 
Johnson,  Hawkins,  and  Dyer  afterward  belong-  mind  was  remarkably  vigorous  and  fruitful,  and 
ed  to  the  celebrated  *^  Literary  Club."  Mean-  its  vast  accumulations  were  thrown  off  in  pro- 
while  he  continued  his  contributions  to  the  fusion  and  with  great  facility.  The  **  Rambler, 
periodic^  press.  In  1748  Dodsley  brought  out  though  greaUy  admired  by  the  most  competent 
his  '^  Preceptor,"  a  compilation  of  choice  pieces  Judges,  was  coldly  received  by  the  public  as  a 
for  young  persons,  in  which  first  appeared  the  periodical ;  but  when  collected  into  volumes 
^'  Vision  of  Theodore,  the  Hermit  of  Teneriffe."  it  became  immediately  popular.  Its  last  issue 
To  this  year  also  belongs  his  second  and  best  was  a  noble  effort  of  sel^possessed  greatness, 
poetical  production,  "The  Vanity  of  Human  calmly  reviewing  its  own  accomplished  work 
Wishes,"  an  imitation  of  the  10th  satire  of  Ju-  and  justiy  estimating  its  value.  About  this 
yenal.  It  was  printed  by  Dodsley,  and  brought  period  Johnson  was  concerned  in  an  affair  that 
its  aothor  15  guineas.  While  yet  residing  at  for  a  time  exposed  him  to  the  suspicion  of 
lichfield  Johnson  had  commenced  a  tragedy,  in  even  some  of  his  best  friends — an  attempt  to 
6  acts,  called  "Irene,"  which  he  finished  during  prove  Milton  guilty  of  a  wholesale  plagiarism 
his  first  two  or  three  years  in  London.  It  had  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost."  One  Lander,  a  Scotch 
since  then  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  a  place  schoolmaster,  pretended  to  have  found  a  large 
on  the  metropolitan  stage,  until  Garrick,  soon  share  of  the  best  portions  of  Milton's  great  poem 
after  his  accession  to  the  management  of  Drury  among  the  works  of  the  modem  Latin  poets ; 
Lane  theatre,  undertook  to  bring  it  out.  The  his  proo&  of  this  grave  charge  were  embodied 
play,  however,  was  ill  adapted  to  the  stage,  and  in  a  pamphlet,  to  which  Johnson  was  induced 
despite  the  remonstrances  of  the  autiior.  It  was  to  write  a  preface  and  postscript,  thus  by  im- 
necessary  to  make  very  considerable  changes,  plication  approving  the  whole  production.  That 
and  to  lop  off  some  of  its  most  elaborate  por«  he  was  the  aupe  of  the  impudent  Scotchman  is 
lions.  Its  success  was  but  partial.  It  was  acted  very  evident^  though  it  is  scarcely  less  certain 
for  9  successive  nights,  before  tplerably  large  and  that  his  own  political  prejudices  had  a  deter- 
highly  respectable  audiences,  and  was  received  mining  influence  upon  his  mind.  But  the  whole 
withagood  share  of  fiivor.  The  author's  profits  a£Qur  was  presently  brought  to  the  light,  and 
amounted  to  £200,  and  the  copyright  brought  the  intended  disgrace  of  the  great  poet  made 
him  another  £100,  making  together  a  larger  to  recoil  upon  the  libellous  critic  and  his  abet- 
amount  than  he  had  hitherto  received  on  any  tors.  Lauder's  pretended  quotations  from  the 
one  occasion.    Themeritsof^^  Irene"  have  been  modem  Latin  poets  were  found  to  be  either 
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taken  from  Hogg^s  Latin  version  of  '^Paradise  oat  of  the  chaos  of  the  langnage ;  and  thoagh  it 
Lost,'^  or  pure  forgeries.  Johnson  was  deeply  has  been  generally  superseded  by  later  oompila- 
chagrined,  and  at  once  acknowledged  his  own  tions,  yet  the  fundamental  excellences  of  all 
error,  and  compelled  Lauder  to  publicly  confess  modem  dictionaries  of  the  English  language 
his  falsehood.  Though  Johnson  had  a  strong  have  their  elements  in  that  work,  and  its  author 
dislike  of  Milton^s  politics,  he  still  highly  appro-  must  always  stand  the  confessed  founder  of 
dated  his  genius,  and  of  this  he  about  this  time  English  lexicography. — ^The  publication  of  the 
gave  a  practical  demonstration.  There  was  dictionary  greatly  enhanced  its  author's  repnta- 
then  residing  in  London  a  granddaughter  of  the  tioo,  but  it  brought  no  relief  to  his  finances, 
great  poet,  in  deep  poverty,  for  whose  benefit  His  poverty  pressed  upon  him  as  pidnfullv  as  at 
it  was  arranged  tnat  the  '*  Oomns*'  of  Milton  any  former  time.  He  was  still  compelled  to 
should  be  produced  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  labor  unremittingly  for  the  means  of  daily  sub- 
Johnson  entered  into  the  arrangement  with  Gastence^  and  in  one  case  was  actuaUy  arrested 
characteristic  zeal,  and  wrote,  the  prologue  for  for  a  debt  of  £5,  and  escaped  imprisonment  only 
the  occasion,  which  was  spoken  by  Garrick.  through  the  solicited  aid  of  a  friend.  Among 
Early  in  tiie  spring  of  1T62  a  dark  shadow  was  other  writings,  he  published  at  this  time  a  lai^e 
thrown  over  Johnson's  otherwise  brightening  number  of  reviews  in  Newbery's  "Literary 
affairs  by  the  death  of  his  wife.  Notwithstand-  Magazine.''  The  proposal  for  an  edition  of 
ing  the  disparity  of  their  ages,  it  was  evident  Shcucespeare  made  some  years  before,  but  not 
that  the  passionate  affection  in  which  their  union  prosecuted,  was  renewed  and  a  subscription 
began  had  ouly  on  his  part  changed  into  a  set-  opened,  but  the  work  still  lingered  on  his  hands 
tied  esteem,  of  which  he  gave  sufficient  proofs  through  9  years.  He  next  eugaged  with  the 
while  she  lived,  but  still  more  on  the  occasion  publiuiers  of  the  "  Universal  Chronicle,"  a 
of  her  decease.  At  her  bedside  he  was  so  con-  weekly  newspaper,  to  furnish  a  series  of  roiscel- 
vulsed  with  grief  that  he  seemed  to  lose  all  self-  laneous  essays,  and  the  numbers  of  the  "  Idler,'* 
control  till  soothed  by  the  exercises  of  religion:  written  by  Johnson,  appeared  in  regular  order 
and  yet  while  she  lay  a  corpse  awaiting  burial  for  two  successiye  years,  beginning  in  April, 
lie  composed  a  funeral  sermon  to  be  spoken  over  1758.  As  compared  with  the  '^  Rambler,"  the 
her  remains.  His  published  '*  Prayers  and  Med-  "  Idler"  is  more  sprightly  and  varied,  but  less 
itations "  indicate  the  depth  and  permanence  profound  and  serious ;  its  style  is  more  natural 
of  his  sorrow  at  that  evedt.  He  contemplated  aud  simple,  but  its  matter  is  leas  valuable  in- 
his  departed  wife  as  only  removed  from  his  sen-  trinsically.  Of  its  108  numbers  Johnson  wrote 
sible  obseryation,  though  probably  not  from  his  all  but  12 ;  but  it  was  qni|e  evident  Uiat  they 
presence.  He  therefore  prayed  that,  if  agreeable  cost  him  but  little  more  labor  than  the  manual 
to  the  will  of  God,  he  might  be  favored  with  exercise  of  writing.  In  the  spring  of  1769  he 
her  guardianship,  and  with  intimations  of  her  issued  **  Rasselas,  Prince  of  Abyssinia,"  prob- 
presence,  "  by  appearances,  impulses,  dreams,  or  ably  the  most  celebrated  of  all  his  productions, 
in  any  other  manner  agreeable  to  the  divine  Like  many  other  of  his  works,  this  was  the 
government."  In  1752  Johnson  engaged  with  creature  of  an  immediately  pressing  occasion. 
Dr.  Hawkesworth  in  the  publication  of  the  His  mother,  whom  he  had  left  in  her  widow- 
^  Adventurer,"  a  series  of  periodical  essays  on  hood  at  Lichfield  more  than  20  years  before, 
the  plan  of  the '^  Bambler."  Of  these  140  num-  and  had  never  since  visited,  though  he  had 
bers  appeared,  29  of  which  were  written  by  Dr.  ^ared  with  her  his  scanty  income,  died  early 
Johnson.  In  1755  the  dictionary  was  complet-  in  this  year.  Her  death  made  a  new  demand  on 
ed.  Lord  Chesterfield,  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  his  purse,  to  meet  which,  in  the  evenings  of  one 
dedication  from  a  man  who  was  now  acknowl-  .  wecK,  he  wrote  the  whole  of  ^Basselaa,"  and  sent 
edged  as  one  of  the  first  living  writers,  tried  to  it  to  the  printer  as  it  was  first  written,  recdving 
soothe  Johnson's  wounded  pride  and  obliterate  for  it  £100,  out  of  which  he  paid  the  expenses  of 
the  remembrance  of  the  coolness  with  which  he  his  mother's  funersl.  In  its  scene  and  imagery 
had  received  the  "  Plan"  by  two  laudatory  let-  the  story  has  an  oriental  character,  but  its 
ters  in  "The  World,"  shortly  before  the  work  style  and  matter  are  purely  Johnsonian.  The 
was  printed.  But  Johnson's  manly  spirit  re-  vanity  of  life,  as  in  most  of  his  moral  writings, 
jected  these  tardy  advances,  and  he  aadressed  is  the  lesson  it  teaches,  and  over  against  this  is 
to  his  noble  patron  such  a  letter  as  only  insulted  placed  the  divine  providence  and  the  intrinsic 
dignity  in  distress  could  indite  to  supercilious  excellence  and  practical  worth  of  virtue.  But 
meanness  inflated  with  vanity.  The  dictionary  if  Johnson's  literary  labors  had  failed  to  provide 
was  accordingly  issued  without  a  dedication,  him  a  competence,  they  had  procured  for  him 
The  original  preface  was  at  once  a  characteris-  a  greatly  advanced  social  position,  and  secured 
tic  and  a  highly  valuable  essay.  It  enumerated  him  a  large  circle  of  admirers.  His  constitu- 
some  of  the  difficulties  attending  such  a  work,  tional  indolence  had  however  become  positively 
and  the  methods  the  author  had  used  to  over-  morbid,  and  he  indulged  in  idleness  Just  as  far 
come  them,  and  also  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  as  his  immediate  necessities  would  allow.  He 
his  desolations,  but  oi^y  in  the  spirit  of  indom-  seldom  went  abroad,  lay  in  bed  till  past  noon, 
itable  independence.  The  merits  of  Johnson's  and  spent  tiie  rest  of  the  day  in  promiscuous 
dictionary  are  too  well  known  to  require  any  conversations  with  whomsoever  called  upon 
statement  in  this  place.    It  first  broujE^t  order  him ;  or  moped  in  morbid  melancholy  if  left 
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to  himself^  which,  however,  was  not  often  the  preeent  him  on  the  stage  for  the  amnsement 
case.  To  his  guests  he  devoted  a  large  share  of  the  town,  bnt  abandoned  his  purpose  upon 
of  each  afternoon,  meanwhile  regaling  himself  being  assured  that  Johnson  was  preparing  to 
with  his  &yorite  tea,  with  which  he  solaced  chastise  him  if  he  undertook  it. — In  1762 
both  his  earlier  and  his  later  hours.  Among  Johnson  received  from  the  king  a  pension  of 
his  personal  associates,  and  those  who  sought  £300.  He  had  so  often  in  his  own  strong 
him  at  this  period  of  his  history,  were  several  language  stigmatized  the  whole  business  of  giv* 
persons  of  distinction,  and  some  whose  names  log  and  receiving  pensions  as  the  basest  kind 
have  come  down  to  the  present  time,  as  Rich-  of  bribery  and  espionage,  that  it  seemed  im- 
ardson  the  novelist,  Garrick,  Joshua  Rejmolds,  possible  that  he  should  accept  the  royal  boni^- 
Warton  of  Oxford  (through  whose  good  of-  ty.  But  it  being  urged  by  his  friends  that  tJie 
flees  he  had  just  before  received  the  de^e  whole  nation  was  his  debtor  for  what  he  had 
of  M.A.,  which  was  first  publicly  recognized  written,  and  especially  for  the  dictionary,  and 
in  the  title  page  of  the  first  e^tion  of  the  die-  the  premier  assuring  him  that  no  service  to  the 
tionary),  Baretti,  Arthur  Murphy,  Dr.  Charles  ministry  would  ever  be  expected  from  his  pen 
Barney,  Dr.  (afterward  Bishop)  Percy,  Bennet  in  return  for  the  favor,  he  allowed  his  scruples 
Lmgton,  and  Topham  Beauderk.  He  was  all  to  be  overcome.  Early  in  1765  the  long  prom- 
thia  time  domicUed  at  Gough  sauare,  where  he  ised  and  long  delayed  edition  of  Shakespeare 
had  passed  the  greater  portion  of  the  years  of  his  made  its  appearance,  enriched  with  an  elaborate 
reaiaence  in  London.  Here,  some  time  before  preface,  discussins  the  genius  and  writings  of 
the  decease  of  his  wife,  he  had  begun  to  gather  the  dramatist,  and  with  a  concise  account  of 
about  him  a  family  group,  which  was  afterward  each  play,  and  notes  and  commentaries,  both 
much  enlarged,  made  up  of  a  strangely  assorted  original  and  selected,  on  various  passages.  But 
set  of  dependmits  and  pensioners  upon  his  char-  the  work  had  been  performed  wholly  as  a  task, 
ity.  Mrs.  Anna  Williams,  a  blind  lady,  the  and  it  was  not  such  as  the  reputation  of  the  ed- 
danghter  of  a  Welsh  physician ;  ^*  Doctor**  Rob-  itor  had  promised.  He  no  doubt  possessed  many 
ert  Levett,  an  odd  little  man  who  practised  med-  valuable  qualifications  for  such  a  work,  yet  he 
icine  among  the  poorest  of  the  poor,  and  often  was  better  adapted  for  original  compositiona, 
reodved  his  fees  in  liquor ;  "Mn,  Desmoulins  and  in  this  case  his  powers  were  but  moderately 
and  her  daughter,  who  had  no  other  claim  upon  called  into  requisition.  His  own  estimate  of  the 
his  benevolence  than  the  service  which  that  work  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  others. 
]ady*8  father,  Dr.  Bwinfen,  had  rendered  to  He  had  now  fully  attained  the  height  of  his  am- 
Johnson  in  a  professional  capacity  in  his  youth ;  bition  as  a  scholar  and  man  of  letters.  His 
and  iSivnds  Barber,  his  negro  servant,  were  claim  to  the  first  place  among  his  peers  was 
among  the  inmates  of  his  house. — Johnson  had  cheerfhlly  conceded  to  him  with  iJmost  abso- 
an  implicit  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  invis-  lute  unanimity.  The  university  of  Oxford, 
ible  world.  He  held  the  Christian  faith  with  sim-  from  which  he  sought  in  vain  for  the  degree  of 
plicity,  and  accepted  the  Bible  as  divine  truth.  M.A.  when  it  would  have  been  valuable  to  him, 
The  beet  balanced  minds  often  find  it  diflBcult  but  which  gave  it  unasked  when  he  was  able  to 
to  define  the  precise  line  of  demarcation  between  do  without  it,  now  accorded  a  tardy  recogni- 
rational  belief  and  superstition,  and  Johnson  tion  of  his  greatness  by  granting  to  him  by  di- 
made  no  attempts  at  it.  He  practically  adopted  ploma  the  degree  of  LL.D.  He  had  received 
the  maxim  of  certain  church  fathers,  that  it  is  the  same  honor  10  years  earlier  from  Dublin 
safer  to  believe  too  much  than  too  little.  He  university ;  but  after  returning  thanks  for  the 
believed  in  the  enstence  of  disembodied  spirits,  honor,  he  declined  to  wear  it,  and  would  not 
and  that  they  might  be  manifested  to  our  cog^  consent  to  be  called  doctor  till  his  own  Oxford 
nizance,  and  so  he  was  ready  to  listen  to  evi-  had  given  him  the  title. — About  this  time  John- 
dence  going  to  confinn  such  apparitions.  A  son  was  introduced  by  Arthur  Murphy  to  Mr. 
case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  1768,  which  ex-  Thrale,  a  wealthy  brewer  of  Southwark.  Mr. 
posed  Johnson  to  the*  ridicule  of  his  enemies.  Thrale  was  a  man  of  a  well  cultivated  mind,  of 
Certain  strange  phenomena  in  the  form  of  sound  judgment,  and  great  force  of  character, 
^  replugs**  alx>ut  the  bed  of  a  voung  girl,  in  a  and  hia  wife,  whose  name  has  become  intimate- 
house  in  Cock  lane,  Clerkenwell,  caused  a  con-  ly  connected  with  Johnson*s  history,  was  also 
siderable  excitement,  and  the  rector  of  the  par-  a  person  of  some  learning  and  of  almost  un- 
ish,  with  "  a  number  of  gentlemen  eminent  for  bounded  vivacity,  flippant,  versatile,  and  addict- 
rank  and  character,*'  of  whom  Johnson  was  one,  ed  to  hero  worship.  The  parties  were  mutually 
attempted  to  solve  the  mystery.  Their  exam-  pleased  with  each  other,  and  the  acquaintance 
inations  satisfied  them  that  the  whole  was  a  thus  begun  soon  grew  into  friendship.  Johnson 
cheat  and  imposture,  and  Johnson  afterward  dined  with  his  new  friends  weekly  during  sev- 
wrote  out  a  statement  of  it  for  the  *'  Gentle-  eral  succeeding  months,  when,  having  suffered 
man's  Magaane."  But  the  affair  was  seized  somewhat  by  an  attack  of  sickness,  he  was 
upon  by  Johnson's  enemies,  as  exposing  a  vul-  removed  in  1766  to  their  residence,  and  had 
nerable  point  for  their  attacks.  Churchill,  in  apartments  assigned  him  in  their  house  at 
his  poem,  "  The  Ghost,"  depicted  Johnson  in  Southwark,  and  also  in  their  villa  at  Streatham. 
such  broad  caricature  that  it  was  at  once  rec-  Mr.  Thrale  was  a  member  of  parliament  for 
ognized ;  and  Foote  the  comedian  proposed  to  Southwark,  and  as  his  political  creed  was  nearly 
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allied  to  tiiat  of  his  gnest,  Johnsoa  became  in-  tempt,  he  has  doubtless  permanentlj  damaged 
terested  ia  the  politics  of  the  times,  and  there  the  reputation  of  his  subject  by  presenting  his 
was  at  one  time  a  purpose  to  bring  him  into  foibles  in  caricature. — ^The  founding  of  the  "Lit- 
parliament;  the  measure  bad  his  hearty  con-  erary  Club,'' an  institution  intimately  associated 
cnrrence,  but  the  government,  fearing  that  he  with  the  name  of  Johnson,  belonged  to  this  pe- 
would  not  prove  sufficiently  facile,  did  not  en-  riod.  Reynolds  took  the  lead  in  the  movement, 
courage  it,  and  so  the  design  was  abandoned,  and  so  was  called  their  Romulus;  but  Johnson 
He  accompanied  his  friends  on  their  annual  ex-  was  the  Nestor,  the  Ajaz,  and  perhaps  in  some 
cursions,  visiting  various  parts  of  the  kingdom  sense  the  Thersites  of  the  host.  Among  the  ori- 
with  them,  and  also  making  a  visit  of  several  ginal  9  members  were  Sir  John  Hawkins,  Lang- 
weeks  at  Paris.  His  connection  with  this  fam-  ton,  Beauderk,  Goldsmith,  and  Burke.  Gold^ 
ily  not  only  brought  him  innumerable  comforts  smith  had  a  few  years  before  become  somewhat 
and  rational  pleasures  of  which  he  must  other-  intimate  with  Johnson,  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
wise  have  been  deprived,  but  it  also  afforded  esteemed  as  a  writer,  and  cherished  as  an  asso- 
him  a  retreat  from  his  own  strangely  assorted  ciate.  Burke,  too,  had  not  long  before  made 
household,  where  strifes  and  complaints  were  Johnson^s  acquaintance,  while  living  as  a  lit- 
lond  and  frequent  It  continued  till  it  was  vir-  erary  adventurer  among  the  booksellers;  and 
tually  broken  up  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Thrale,  who  though  the  two  were  widely  removed  from 
left  no  son,  and  the  subsequent  marriage  of  his  each  other  by  diversity  of  age,  and  still  more  by 
widow  to  Signer  Piozzi,  greatiy  to  the  chagrin  their  opinions,  yet  Johnson  highly  appreciated 
of  her  numerous  friends. — ^A  few  years  previ-  his  young  friend's  genius,  and  from  scarcely 
ous  to  his  connection  with  the  Thrales,  John-  any  other  was  he  so  tolerant  of  opposition, 
son  had  formed  another  association,  by  which  During  its  earlier  years  the  club  held  weekly 
his  future  renown  was  to  be  very  largely  af-  meetings  for  conversation,  which  contributed 
fected.  In  1T63  James  Boswell,  then  a  young  not  a  little  to  maintain  the  balance  of  John- 
man  of  22  or  23,  the  son  of  a  Scotch  judge  in  son's  strangely  affected  mind.  New  members 
the  court  of  session,  visited  London,  inflamed  were  admitted  with  great  caution,  and  for  sev- 
with  a  romantic  passion  to  make  the  acquaint-  eral  years  the  whole  number  did  not  exceed  12. 
ance  of  its  great  men ;  and  by  diligent  efforts  In  1778  it  had  grown  to  26,  and  two  years  later 
he  at  length  obtained  an  introduction  to  John-  to  85,  when  40  was  fixed  as  its  complement, 
son.  Boswell  had  but  little  that  adapted  him  to  The  dub  is  still  in  existence,  but  it  has  become 
command  even  ordinary  respect.  He  was  loose  rather  a  learned  than  a  convivial  society, 
in  his  manner  of  living,  and  still  more  so  in  his  Johnson's  indolent  and  purposeless  mode  of  life 
conversation ;  conceited,  meddling,  and  inquisi-  proved  highly  unfavorable  to  his  spirits.  His 
tive ;  a  sycophantic  worshipper  of  greatness,  *'  Prayers  and  Meditations,"  published  since  his 
real  or  imaginary,  yet  stron^y  endowed  with  decease,  indicate  the  unhappy  state  of  his  mind, 
an  insight  into  character,  and  a  reverential  He  was  accustomed  to  write  bitter  things  against 
appreciation  of  qualities  the  furthest  possible  himself  in  his  penitential  moments,  and  especial- 
removed  from  his  own.  Johnson,  absurdly  ly  during  Lent,  which  he  observed  somewhat 
enough,  fancied  this  madcap  lion-hunting  young  exactly,  as  a  preparation  for  the  sacrament, 
Scot  on  first  acquaintance,  and  of  course  Bos-  which  he  usually  received  on  Easter  Sunday, 
well  at  once  fastened  himself  upon  his  venera-  Sometimes  his  melancholy  assumed  the  form  of 
ble  friend.  They  were  together  almost  daily  a  diseased  condition,  and  verged  almost  on  in- 
from  the  time  of  their  first  meeting  till  Boswell  sanity ;  and  again  he  would  pass  suddenly  to  tiie 
was  compelled  to  leave  the  city,  rambling  in  opposite  extreme,  and  give  way  to  the  most  ex- 
the  parks,  supping  together  at  the  Mitre  tavern,  travagant  bursts  of  hilarity.  His  ordinary  man- 
Johnson's  principal  resort,  or  wandering  the  ners,  especially  in  his  later  years,  were  strangely 
streets  till  after  midnight.  Johnson  was  glad  eccentric.  He  talked  much  to  himself,  mutter- 
to  have  somebody  as  idle  as  himself  to  listen  to  ing  in  a  vocal  but  generally  inaudible  undertone, 
him,  and  to  submit  to  his  exactions ;  and  Bos-  He  was  never  still,  but  sat  with  head  inclined 
well  was  quite  ready  to  purchase  the  favor  of  over  the  right  shoulder,  his  vast  trunk  swaying 
the  company  of  a  great  man  at  almost  any  backward  and  forward,  and  his  hand  keeping 
price.  From  that  time  to  the  death  of  his  great  up  a  corresponding  motion  upon  his  knee.  At 
friend,  Boswell  lived  in  Johnson's  shadow,  times  he  would  make  a  kind  of  clucking  sound, 
Whenever  it  was  possible  he  was  with  him,  fol-  and  again  a  suppressed  whistle,  and  sUll  more 
lowing  him  wherever  he  went,  noting  his  words,  frequently  a  humming  noise,  accompanied  with 
describing  his  manners,  and  detailing  the  most  a  vacant  smile.  His  conversation  was  often 
trivial  occurrences;  all  of  which  were  after-  violent  and  discourteous  in  manner,  and  he 
ward  embodied  in  his  "  Life  of  Johnson,"  at  delighted  in  contradictions.  These  were  the 
once  the  best  and  the  worst  of  biographies.  It  troublesome  remains  of  his  early  mental  dis- 
is  by  Boswell's  biography  much  more  than  by  orders,  and  among  his  more  intimate  friends 
the  dictionary  or  the  "Rambler,"  or  even  they  were  understood  and  reckoned  harmlose. 
by  "  Rasselas"  and  the  "  Vanity  of  Human  During  the  years  from  1770  to  1776  he  pro- 
Wishes,"  that  Johnson  is  known  to  the  present  duced  several  rather  important  political  pam- 
generation ;  and  while  the  biographer  has  itj^.  phlets,  all  in  the  interest  of  the  government,  and 
mortalized  his  own  name  as  a  proverb  of  con  designed  to  meet  some  immediate  necessity.  In 
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1770^  at  the  time  of  the  excitement  caused  by  the  that  deiig^teth  in  merpy,  have  had  men^  npon 
affair  of  John  Wilkes.  Johnson  wrote  the  **  False  thee."  A  few  months  later  he  removed  to  his 
Alarm,*^  defending  toe  action  of  the  house  of  own  house.  In  1782  Levett  died,  and  a  year 
commons  in  vacating  Mr.  Willces's  seat ;  bat  he  later  Mrs.  Williams  followed  him.  Some  time 
£uled  to  satisfy  the  nation,  or  permanently  to  before  the  last  event  he  had  suffered  from  a 
sustain  the  position  assumed  by  the  dominant  partial  paralysis  of  the  vocal  oraans,  from  which 
party.  In  1771  he  published  "  Thoughts  on  the  however  he  soon  recovered.  In  the  latter  part 
Falldand  Islands,"  to  dissuade  the  nation  from  of  the  same  summer  he  once  more  visited  his 
going  to  war  with  Spain  for  that  remote  and  native  town ;  but  as  winter  drew  on  he  was 
vfdneless  possession.  Just  before  the  general  again  brought  down,  and  his  whde  system  be- 
election  of  1774  he  published  the  *^  Patriot,"  to  came  swollen  with  dropsy.  By  Uie  assiduity 
persuade  the  electors  that  those  who  oppNosed  of  his  friends,  and  skilfai  medical  treatment,  he 
the  ruling  administration  were  not  true  to  their  so  £ar  recovered  that  during  the  next  summer 
country,  and  therefore  should  not  be  intrusted  he  visited  Derbyshire  and  was  again  at  Lichfield, 
with  power.  Last  of  alL  in  1775,  he  published  Late  in  the  following  autumn  he  grew  worse. 
«*  Taxation  no  Tyranny,"  in  opposition  to  the  To  physical  suffering  he  was  comparatively  in- 
remonatraDce  of  the  JUnerican  congress  against  different,  and  when  near  his  end  he  earnestly 
the  action  of  the  government  in  taxing  the  col-  entreated  his  attendants  to  spare  no  efforts, 
onies  without  their  consent.  He  fully  sustained  however  painful,  to  prolong  his  life.  He  an- 
the  miniatry  in  all  their  measures  against  the  tidpated  death  with  an  awful  horror,  and  with 
colonies,  and  predicted  the  speedy  subjection  of  most  piteous  moaninas  and  tears  he  prayed  for 
America  to  the  power  of  the  mother  country,  mercy ;  but  as  his  last  hour  approached  his 
In  these  several  tracts  Johnson  uttered  the  same  foreliodings  at  length  save  place  to  humble  con- 
political  sentiments  that  he  had  uniformly  pro-  fidence  in  the  divine  clemency. — ^Few  names  are 
fessed  through  his  whole  life ;  for  from  the  first  more  conspicuous  in  the  annals  of  English  liter- 
he  was  a  high  tory,  and  as  he  wrote  only  his  ature  than  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  of  which  he 
own  opinions^  so  he  did  it  without  solicitation  adorned  almost  every  department  Though 
or  reward  from  the  government  In  1778  he  scarcely  reckoned  among  English  poets,  his  pro- 
made  a  tour  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland  and  ductions  in  that  department  sufiaciently  vindi- 
the  Hebrides,  which  was  undertaken  bv  the  cate  his  claim  to  a  recognition,  and  not  a  few 
persuasion  of  BosweU,  who  became  his  fellow  iudicious  critics  have  believed  that  with  equal 
traveller,  and  afterward  the  chronicler  of  the  aevotion  to  that  kind  of  writing  he  would  have 
journey,  of  which  an  account  was  also  written  rivalled  Pope  or  Dryden.  As  an  essayist  he 
by  Johnson.  He  had  always  entertained  an  nn*  is  ranked  with  Addison  and  Steele,  whom  he 
reasoning  prejudice  against  everything  Scotch,  imitated  only  as  to  the  form  of  his  pieces,  im- 
and  seemed  now  to  go  out  to  explore  what  he  pressing  whatever  he  thus  wrote  witn  his  own 
had  already  condemned.  The  next  year  he  mdividuality.  He  lacked  their  vivacity  and  va- 
made  a  tonr  in  Wales  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  ThnJe.  riety,  and  especially  their  genial  good  humor,  but 
While  in  Scotland  Johnson  made  inquiries  re-  smrpassed  them  in  depth  of  reflection  and  nerv- 
specting  the  original  manuscripts  from  which  ous  energy  of  style.  He  especially  excelled  in 
Mr.  Mi^herson  pretended  to  have  trandated  biographical  writing,  and  among  his  numerous 
the  poems  of  Ossian,  and  came  away  confinn-  sketches  of  personal  histories  and  mental  poi^ 
ed  in  the  conviction  that  a  large  share  of  that  traitures  are  some  that  may  be  studied  as  modela 
work  was  a  forgery,  and  the  rest  of  compara-  of  their  kind.  As  a  critic,  hiajudgment  was  dear 
tively  modern  origin.  His  avowal  of  this  con-  and  discriminating,  and  such  was  his  independ- 
viction  after  his  return  raised  a  great  noise  ence  that  he  often  condemned  the  popular  favor- 
among  the  admirers  of  that  production,  and  ites  of  the  day.  and  in  most  cases  posterity  hae 
led  to  a  violent  controversy  between  himself  confirmed  his  aecisions.  His  fictions  are  chiefly 
and  the  profesaed  translator,  which  scarcely  moral  allegories;  for  so  fully  was  he  intent  on 
stopped  short  of  a  physical  encounter.  His  last  inculcating  the  practical  lesson  of  life,  that  it 
considerable  literary  work,  the  ^'  Lives  of  the  was  constantiy  before  him,  and  gave  form  and 
En^ish  Poets,"  in  4  volumes,  appeared  from  coloring  to  his  purely  ima^^tive  productions. 
1779  to  1781,  when  their  author  was  over  70  — ^The  only  complete  edition  of  Johnson's  works 
years  old — ^a  series  undertaken  at  the  request  is  in  11  vols.  8vo.  (Oxford,  1825).  There  is  an 
of  the  booksellers,  and  performed  dilatorily  editionbySir  John  Hawkins  with  a  life  (15  vols, 
and  by  irregular  impulses.  In  some  respects  8vo.,  London,  1787-9),  and  a  good  collection, 
this  was  one  of  the  b^t  written  of  aU  his  works,  comprising  nearly  aU  his  writings  except  the  par- 
simple  in  its  style,  genial  and  appreciative  in  Uamentary  debates,  with  a  life  by  Arthur  Mur- 
its  spirit,  and  full  of  interesting  statements  and  phy,  in  2  vols.  8vo.  (London  and  New  York), 
valuable  criticisms.~About  the  date  of  the  close  JOHNSON,  W^ltbb  Rooebb,  an  American 
of  that  work  the  hand  of  death  began  to  be  physicist,  born  in  Leominster,  Mass.,  in  1794, 
busy  with  those  about  him.  Mr.  Thrale  died  died  in  Washington,  D.O..  April  26, 1852.  Heac- 
in  1781,  of  which  event  he  wrote :  ^*  I  looked  quired  means  to  fit  himself  for  collie  by  teach- 
for  tiie  last  time  upon  the  face,  that  for  15  ing  in  the  public  schools,  and  was  graduated  at 
years  had  never  been  turned  upon  me  but  with  Harvard  in  1819.  He  was  principal  of  the  Fr»- 
respect  and  benignity.    Farewell  I    May  God,  mingham  academy  for  a  year,  devoting  his  Insure 
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to  the  stndy  of  law  and  belles-lettres,  and  then  brought  to  that  city.  For  the  next  8  years  he 
took  charge  of  a  smsJl  classioal  school  at  Salem,  was  engaged  in  preparing  and  adapting  to  Amer- 
Mass.,  intended  to  prepare  gentlemen's  sons  lean  wants  several  of  the  works  of  the  German 
for  business.  In  1821  he  became  principal  of  physicists  Knapp,  MfXUer,  and  Wiesbach.  Ho 
the  academy  at  Germantown,  Penn.  For  6  participated  in  the  organization  of  the  American 
years,  during  which  the  academy  constantly  in-  association  of  geologists,  and,  at  its  subsequent 
creased  in  reputation  and  prosperity,  his  vaca-  reorganization  as  the  American  association  for 
tions  and  most  of  his  leisure  hours  were  devoted  the  advancement  of  science,  was  its  first  secre- 
to  travelling  through  the  state,  gathering  facts  tary.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Washington,  and 
and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  pop-  in  1851  visited  Europe,  where  he  was  connected 
nlar  education,  securing  the  cooperation  of  the  with  the  London  world's  fair, 
most  prominent  men  in  the  state  in  the  com-  JOHNSON,  Sir  Wiluam,  baronet,  superin- 
mon  school  cause,  and  publishing  several  essays  tendent-general  of  Indian  affairs  in  North  Amer- 
on  the  subject.  In  1826  the  Franklin  institute  ica  before  the  American  revolution,  colonel  of 
determined  to  establish  a  high  school  in  Phila-  the  Six  Nations,  and  a  m%jor-general  in  the 
delphia,  with  the  special  purpose  of  affording  British  service,  born  in  Smithtown,  co.  of 
the  industrial  classes  cheap  instruction  in  sci-  Meath,  Ireland,  in  1715,  died  at  his  residence 
euoes  and  arts,  and  requested  Mr.  Johnson  to  near  Johnstown,  Try  on  (now  Fulton)  co.,  N.  Y., 
draw  up  a  system  of  instruction  for  them,  and  July  11, 1774.  He  was  a  younger  son  of  Chris- 
take  the  chair  of  mechanics  and  natural  philos-  topher  Johnson,  an  Irish  gentleman  of  good 
ophy  in  the  school.  He  accepted  the  invita-  family.  Educated  with  a  view  to  a  mercantile 
tion,  and  removed  to  Philadelphia.  He  added  life,  bis  career  was  entirely  changed  by  the  re- 
to  his  instructions  in  the  school  a  public  coarse  fusal  of  his  parents  to  permit  him  to  marry  a 
of  lectures  on  mechanics  and  philosopliy,  under  lady  with  whom  he  had  fallen  in  love.  His 
thedireotionof  the  institute,  which  were  largely  uncle.  Admiral  Sir  Peter  Warren,  had  married 
attended  by  both  sexes.  His  efforts  in  behalf  a  daughter  of  £tienne  De  Lancey  of  New  York, 
of  common  schools  were  also  continued,  and  in  and  received  with  her  a  large  landed  estate  in 
1834  he  saw  them  crowned  with  success.  About  that  colony,  which  he  increased  by  purchase, 
1886  the  high  school  was  superseded  by  a  gen-  chiefly  in  the  valley  of  tiie  Mohawk,  then  a  per- 
eral  school  system,  but  Mr.  Johnson^s  course  of  feet  wilderness.  Sir  Peter  offered  his  nephew 
lectures  was  continued.  In  the  mean  time  he  the  management  of  his  entire  property  in  New 
had  been  engaged  in  scientific  researches  on  York,  if  he  would  undertake  its  improvement 
the  strength  of  materials  and  the  best  con-  and  settlement.  Johnson  accepted  the  offer,  and 
struction  of  steam  boilers,  on  steam,  heat,  elec-  in  1738  established  himself  upon  a  tract  of  land 
tricity,  magnetism,  &c.  His  investigation  on  the  on  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk,  about  24  miles 
greater  strength  of  iron  afler  powerful  tension  from  Schenectady,  which  Sir  Peter  had  called 
at  an  increased  temperature,  was  begun  at  the  Worrensburgh.  In  addition  to  the  settling  and 
order  of  the  U.  S.  government,  but  never  com-  improving  of  the  country,  lie  embarked  in  trade 
plated.  In  1836  he  commenced  a  series  of  with  the  Indians,  whom  he  always  treated  with 
geological  investigations,  with  special  reference  perfect  honesty  and  justice.  He  would  never 
to  the  cool  formations  and  iron  ores  of  Penn-  deal  with  them  when  they  were  under  the  in- 
sylvania.  In  1837  he  was  appointed  to  take  fiuence  of  liquor,  nor  yield  to  them  any  thins 
charge  of  the  department  of  magnetism,  elec-  when  he  had  onc-e  refased.  This  course,  added 
tricity,  and  astronomy  in  the  U.  S.  exploring  to  his  easy  but  dignified  and  affable  manner,  and 
expedition,  and  resigned  his  professorship  to  the  intimacy  which  he  cultivated  with  them,  by 
prepare  for  these  duties;  but  the  subsequent  accommodating  himself  to  their  manners,  and 
changes  and  reduction  of  the  original  plan  led  sometimes  even  to  their  dress,  soon  won  for  him 
to  the  dissolution  of  his  connection  with  it.  He  tlieir  entire  confidence,  so  that  he  acquired  an 
pursued  his  investigations  meantime  in  geol-  influence  over  them  greater  tiian  was  ever  pos- 
ogy,  and  in  1839  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  sessed  by  any  other  white  man.  He  became  a 
chemUtry  and  physics  in  the  medical  department  master  of  their  language,  speaking  many  of  their 
of  the  university  of  Pennsylvania.  He  retain-  dialects  as  perfectly  as  they  did  themselves,  and 
ed  this  professorship  4  years,  when  he  resigned  was  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  peculiar 
it  to  enter  upon  a  course  of  investigations,  un-  habits,  bcliets,  and  customs.  He  was  adopted  by 
der  the  authority  of  congress,  into  the  character  the  Mohawks  as  one  of  their  own  tribe,  chosen 
of  the  different  varieties  of  coal,  and  their  abso-  a  sachem,  and  named  Wariaghejoghe,  or  War- 
lute  and  relative  values  for  generating  steam  raghiaghy,  "he  who  has  charge  of  affairs."  The 
and  heat,  and  producing  illuminating  gas.  His  mismanagement  of  tbe  commissioners  to  whom 
report  on  this  subject  was  published  in  1844.  the  Indian  affairs  of  the  province  had  been  corn- 
He  subsequently  made  scientiflc  researches  on  mitted,  and  who  were  always  citizens  and  trad- 
other  subjects  connected  with  the  navy  depart-  ers  of  Albany,  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
ment^  such  as  floating  docks,  steamboat  explo-  commission  at  the  outbreak  of  the  French  war 
sions,  the  corrosion  of  sheathing  copper,  &c. ;  in  1748,  and  the  appointment  of  Johnson  as 
and  in  1845,  under  appointment  of  the  city  sole  superintendent  of  the  Indians ;  and  though 
aathorities  of  Boston,  he  examined  the  sources  lio  narrowly  escaped  assassination  by  tho  French 
firom  which  a  supply  of  pure  water  might  be  qvl  nxore  than  one  occasion,  he  preserved  the 
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entire  western  frontier  of  the  colony  from  in-  mand  in  chief.    With  upward  of  1,000  Indian 

jnrj  nntil  the  conclnsion  of  the  p%ace  of  Aiz  la  allies  he  continued  the  siege  with  great  vigor, 

Gbapelle  in  1748.    In  1750  he  was  appointed  cut  to  pieces  the  French  army  sent  to  its  re- 

a  member  of  the  provincial  council.    The  revi-  lief  i^ter  a  Banguinary  combat,  and  then  sum- 

val  of  the  Albany  board  of  commissioners  in  moned  the  garrison,  which  surrendered  at  dis- 

1758,  after  his  resignation  of  his  office  at  the  cretion.     He  led  the  same  Indian  allies  the 

conclnsion  of  the  war,  led  to  a  quarrel  between  following  year  in  tlie  Canadian  expedition  of 

the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  and  the  council  Amherst,  and  was  present  at  the  capitulation  of 

and  assembly  urged  Col.  Johnson  to  effect  a  Mimtreal  and  the  surrender  of  Canada  to  the 

reconciliation.     The  governor  having  granted  British  arms  in  1760.    The  war  was  now  at  an 

him  a  new  commission,  July  5, 1758,  he  pro-  end,  and  the  king  granted  to  Sir  William  for 

ceeded  to  Onondaga,  held  a  council,  and  sue-  his  services  a  tract  of  100,000  acres  of  land, 

ceeded  in  settling  the  difficulty,  but  declined  north  of  the  Mohawk,  long  known  as  "  Kinss- 

havmg  any  thing  further  to  do  with  Indian  af-  land,'^  or  the  "  Royal  Grant."    In  1764,  the 

fidrs.     He  lived  at  this  period  at  Fort  Johnson,  country  being  at  peace,  and  the  Indians  per- 

a  large  stone  dwelling  which  he  had  erected  fectly  contented,  Sir  William  erected  Johnson 

upon  the  north  side  of  the  Mohawk  river,  di-  hall,  the  large  wooden  edifice  still  standing  near 

rectly  opposite  to  Warrensburgh,  and  which  he  the  viUage  of  Johnstown,  a  few  miles  north  of 

had  fortified  in  1748  at  the  commencement  of  Fort  Johnson.    The  laying  out  of  the  village  of 

the  old  French  war.    It  is  now  (1860)  standing  Johnstown,  and  the  building  of  stores,  an  inn, 

in  good  preservation,  about  three  miles  west  of  a  court  house,  and  an  Episcopal  church,  soon 

the  present  village  of  Amsterdam.    In  1754  he  followed.    Numerous  settlers  were  brought  in, 

attended  as  one  of  the  delegates  from  New  York  the  surround!  ns  country  was  improved,  and  in 

the  celebrated  congress  of  Albany,  and  also  the  three  years  Johnstown  became  a  thriving  vil- 

great  council  held  with  the  Indians  on  that  oc-  lage,  and  in  1772  the  shire  town  of  Tryon  co. 

casion,  at  which  they  strongly  urged  his  reap-  He  bestowed  great  attention  upon  agriculture, 

pointment  as  their  superintendent.     At  the  and  was  the  first  who  introduced  sheep  and 

council  of  Alexandria,  April  14,  1755,  he  was  bloodhorsesinto  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk.    He 

sent  for  by  Braddook  and  commissioned  by  him  lived  in  the  style  of  an  ola  English  baron  of  for- 

^'sole  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  the  Six  mer  days,  and  exercised  the  most  unbounded 

United  Nations,  their  allies  and  dependants."  hospitality.   He  married  Catharine  Wisenburgh, 

He  was  also,  pursuant  to  the  determination  of  a  German  girl,  about  1740,  who  died  young, 

that  conncil,  created  a  major-general,  and  com-  leaving  him  a  widower  with  three  children,  a 

maiider-in-chief  of  the  provincial  forces  des-  son,  John,  knighted  in  1765,  and  two  daughters, 

tined  for  the  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  who  married  respectively  Col.  Clans  and  Col. 

At  tlie  head  of  thci«6  forces,  in  Sept  1755,  Guy  Johnson.    Sir  William  never  married  again. 

he  defeated  Baron  Dieskan  at  Lake  George,  He  had  for  some  years  many  mistresses,  both 

and  destroyed  his  army.    Johnson  was  wound-  Indian  and  white;  and  one  of  his  earlier  ones, 

cd  in  the  hip,  but  remained  on  the  field  of  also  a  German,  has  been  the  probable  cause, 

battle.    Thi.^  victory  not  only  saved  the  colony  from  having  been  confounded  with  his  wife,  of 

from  the  ravages  of  the  French,  but  prevented  the  erroneous  statement  that  none  of  his  chil- 

their  making  any  attack  upon  Oswego,  and  went  dren  were  legitimate.    He  finally  selected  from 

fiir  to  counteract  Braddock^s  disastrous  defeat  among  the  Mohawks  Mnry,  or  as  she  is  generally 

on  the  Monongahela  in  the  preceding  July.  Qen.  called  '*  Molly"  Brant,  the  sister  of  Thayendane- 

Johnson  received  the  thanks  of  parliament  for  ga  or  Joseph  Brant,  the  great  Mohawk  sachem, 

his  victory,  was  voted  £5,000,  and  on  Nov.  27,  whom  he  took  to  his  hoQse  and  with  whom  he 

1755,  was  created  a  baronet  of  Great  Britain,  lived  happily  till  his  death.    They  were  never 

It  was  on  his  arrival  at  Lake  St.  Sucrement  a  legally  married,  though  such  a  statement  has 

few  days  before  this  battle,  that  he  gave  to  it  been  made.    He  had  8  children  by  her,  whom 

the  name  of  Lake  George,  "not  only  in  honor  he  provided  for  by  his  will,  in  which  he  calls 

of  his  majesty,  but  to  B/^oert  his  undoubted  do-  them  his  natural  children,  and  he  also  provided 

minion   here."    In  March,  1756,  he  received  for  their  mother  by  the  same  instrument.    He 

from  George  II.  a  commission  as  '^  colonel,  died  suddenly  after  making  a  long  speech  at  an 

agents-  and  sole  superintendent  of  the  affairs  of  Indian  council  at  Johnson  hall.    His  death  has 

the  Six  Nations,  and  other  northern  Indians, ''  been  ascribed  to  poison,  administered  by  his 

with  a  salary  of  £600,  paid  by  the  motlier  conn-  own  hand,  to  avoid  being  compelled  to  take 

try.    He  held  this  office  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  part  either  against  the  colonies  or  against  the 

In  1756  and  1757  he  was  engaged  with  his  In-  king.    But  his  health  had  been  failing  for  sev- 

dians  in  the  abortive  attempts  of  the  British  eral  years,  and  the  testimony  of  eye-witnesses, 

commanders  to  relieve  Oswego  and  Fort  Wil-  and  the  official  documents  connected  with  the 

liam  Henry;    and  in  1758  was  present  with  event,  recently  given  to  the  world  in  the  "  Colo- 

Abercrombie  at  the  repulse  of  Ticonderoga.  nial  History  of  New  York,"  leave  no  doubt  that 

Gen,  Prideanz  led  the  expedition  against  Fort  it  was  owmg  to  natural  causes  entirely. — Sin 

Niagara  in  1759.    Sir  William  Johnson  was  John,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1742,  died 

second  in  command,  and  upon  the  death  of  Pri-  in  Montreal,  Canada,  Jan.  4,  1880.     He  suc- 

deaux,  before  that  fort,  succeeded  to  the  com-  ceeded  to  his  father^s  title  in  1774,  and  was  at 
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the  same  time  appointed  ami^or-general  in  the  as  Bennett,  at  one  time  governor  of  Sontk 
British  serrice.  In  tiie  reyointionary  war  he  Carolina. — Joseph,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an 
remained  loyal  to  the  crown,  and  used  his  in-  American  physician,  politician,  and  man  of  let- 
flnenoe  with  the  Indians  to  inflict  frequent  in-  ters,  bom  m  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  15,  1776. 
juriee  upon  the  frontier  settlements  of  New  After  the  surrender  of  Charleston  to  the  Brit- 
York,  in  retaliation  for  the  sequestration  of  his  ish  in  1780,  he  shared  the  exile  of  his  mother, 
large  estates  in  the  Mohawk  yalley.  He  was  who  with  many  other  non-combatant  Carolin- 
governor  of  tTpper  Canada  for  several  years  ians  took  refhge  in  Pennsylvania.  His  father 
subsequent  to  1  y96.  was  one  of  the  prisoners  of  war  on  parole,  who 
JOHNSON,  Wnxiuf,  an  associate  judge  of  in  violation  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  were 
the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  bom  in  consigned  to  a  prison  ship  and  finally  transfer- 
Oharlestoii,  8.  C,  Dec.  27, 1771,  died  in  New  red  to  St  Auffustine.  Joseph  returned  with  his 
York,  Aug.  4, 1834.  His  father  was  a  merchant,  family  after  the  close  of  the  war  to  Charleston, 
and  prominent  in  the  movements  of  the  revo-  where  he  received  his  education.  In  1798  he 
Intion  in  his  native  state.  The  family,  of  £ng-  be^an  the  study  of  medicine  under  Dr.  Elisha 
hah  descent,  had  adopted  the  name  of  Jansen  Pomsett,  and  subsequently  attended  the  lectures 
instead  of  Johnson  in  Holland,  and  continued  in  the  university  of  Pennsylvania,  applying  him- 
to  bear  it  for  a  time  in  the  new  world.  He  was  self  especially  to  chemistry  and  botany.  He 
educated  at  Princeton  college,  under  the  presi-  was  graduated  there  in  1797,  defending  an  ex- 
dency  of  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  was  graduated  perimental  thesis  on  carbonic  acid  gas.  He 
in  1790  with  the  highest  honor.  Returning  to  immediately  began  the  practice  of  medicine  in 
Charleston,  he  began  the  study  of  law  under  the  Charleston  in  connection  with  Dr.  Poinsett.  In 
guidance  of  C.  C.  Pinckney,  was  admitted  to  1818  he  retired  from  his  profession  in  order  to 
ttie  bar  in  1792,  and  soon  became  ^stinguieJiied  take  charge  of  the  branch  bank  of  the  United 
in  his  profession.  In  1794  he  was  elected  to  States  at  Charleston,  of  which  he  was  made 
the  state  legislature,  and  was  twice  reelected,  president,  and  retained  that  office  till  the  dis- 
being  during  his  last  term  speaker  of  the  house,  continuance  of  the  bank  in  1835.  During  this 
It  was  chiefly  by  his  efforts  that  the  office  of  period  he  was  prominent  also  as  a  citizen  and 
eomptroUer-general  was  instituted.  He  inves-  man  of  letters,  eagerly  devoting  himself  to  pub- 
ti^ated  the  irregular  and  arbitrary  proceedings  lie  services  in  the  cause  of  literature  and  edu- 
of  the  county  courts,  and  when  they  were  su-  cation,  and  taking  an  active  part  in  the  exciting 
perseded  by  the  present  circuit  courts  he  was  political  straggles.  For  many  years  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  new  establish-  commissioner  of  the  public  schools ;  has  been 
ment.  When  Jefferson  was  elevated  to  the  president  of  the  apprentices'  library  associa- 
presidency,  Johnson  was  made  one  of  the  judges  tion  from  its  establishment  in  1836;  and  has 
of  the  federal  court,  with  the  local  jurisaiction  been  for  more  than  60  years  a  member  of  the 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Coming  into  South  Carolinian  society,  and  for  20  years  its 
possession  of  the  papers  of  the  revolutionary  presiding  officer.  He  was  elected  .a  member 
general  Nathanael  Greene,  he  prepared  at  the  of  the  medical  society  of  South  Carolina  in 
r^uest  of  the  family  an  elaborate  work  entitled  1797,  and  its  president  in  1807 ;  and  he  was  one 
"bketches  of  the  Life  and  Correspondence,''  of  the  most  efficient  collaborators  of  the  liter- 
Ao.  (2  vols.  4to.,  Charleston,  1822).  The  work  ary  and  philosophical  society.  In  these  several 
'included  a  preliminary  survey  of  the  causes  of  causes  he  has  published  numerous  essays,  trear 
the  revolution  and  the  state  of  parties,  andespe-  tises,  and  orations.  For  a  long  period  he  was 
cially  a  comprehensive  and  authoritative  re-  mayor  of  Charleston,  serving  without  fee  or 
view  of  the  proprietary  and  colonial  history  of  salary.  He  was  one  of  the  active  leaders  of  the 
South  Carolma,  displaying  not  only  thorough  union  party  in  the  nullification  controversy, 
historical  research,  but  a  keen  and  sagacious  His  most  important  and  best  known  publica- 
critical  judgment.  His  numerous  episodical  dis-  tion  is  entitled  *'  Traditions  and  Reminiscences 
quisitiona,  however,  render  the  task  of  follow-  of  the  Revolution"  (Charleston,  1851),  in  which 
ing  the  events  of  the  biography  tedious  and  la-  he  gives,  in  an  easy,  unpretending  style,  his  own 
borious.  A  certain  national  or  federal  bias  also,  recollections  and  accumulations  concerning  the 
a  proclivity  toward  a  decided  centralism,  was  revolutionary  actors,  chiefly  in  the  South, 
thought  to  lead  him  occasionally  to  ignore  the  JOHNSON,  William  Bulusit,  D.D.,  an 
rights  of  the  states;  yet  he  was  always  a  con-  American  clergyman,  born  on  JoWs  island, 
siBtent  member  of  what  was  called  the  repub-  near  Charleston,  S.  C,  June  13, 1782.  On  leav- 
lican  party.  His  position  as  a  judicial  officer  lug  school  he  studied  law.  lu  1804  he  joiued 
of  the  United  States  operated  to  prevent  his  the  Beaufort  Baptist  church,  was  ordained  in 
participation  in  the  controversy  between  South  Jau.  1806,  and  became  pastor  of  the  Eutaw 
Carolina  and  the  federal  government  (18d0-'82),  Baptist  church,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  state, 
'but  he  was  keenly  alive  to  its  issues  and  greatly  In  1809  he  settled  in  Columbia,  where  he  bnilt 
excited  in  its  progress,  and  forbore  only  witifi  a  house  of  won^ip  and  organized  a  church, 
great  effort  from  engaging  in  the  discussion.  He  held  for  a  few  years  a  pastoral  charge  in 
He  submitted  to  a  surgicflJ  operation  in  New  Savannah,  Ga. ;  but  a  change  of  health  induced 
York,  under  which  he  died.  He  was  married  his  return  to  Columbia  in  1816.  In  1822  he 
early  in  life  to  Sarah,  eldest  daughter  of  Thorn-  took  charge  of  the  female  academy  at  Green- 
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yflle,  S.  0^  and,  after  remainmg  there  8  or  9  of  Monterey  received  the  thaaka  of  his  oom- 
y ears,  resided  abont  20  years  at  Edgefield,  S.  0.,  mander.  In  Oct.  1849,  be  irsa  in>pointed  pay- 
in  miniaterial  labor,  and  a  large  part  of  the  time  master  by  President  Taylor,  with  the  rank  of 
teadiiog  a  female  high  school.  He  snbseqnently  mcjor ;  and  npon  the  passage  of  the  act  of  con- 
spent  a  few  years  in  Anderson,  8.  0.,  where  a  gress  anthori^ng  the  raising  of  additional  regi- 
flonrishingfemale  aniversity  is  named  in  honor  ments  in  the  army,  he  was  appointed  colonel 
of  him.  He  has  again  fixed  his  abode  at  Green-  of  the  2d  cavalry.  In  the  latterpart  of  1867  he 
▼ille,  preaching  occasionally,  and  still  cherishing  received  the  command  of  the  U.  S.  forees  sent 
an  active  interest  in  edacatioQal  and  religions  to  coerce  the  Mormons  into  obedience  to  the 
enterprises.  His  indnstrions  and  systematic  federal  authority,  and  conducted  the  expedition 
habits  and  a  good  oonstitation  have  preserved  In  safety  to  Great  Salt  Lake  Oity  in  the  spring 
the  brightness  of  his  fiioolties  at  the  age  of  78.  of  the  succeeding  year.  He  has  since  then  com- 
The  degree  of  D.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  manded  the  military  district  of  Utah,  and  has 
Brown  university  in  1888.  His  publications  received  the  brevet  rank  of  briffadier-general. 
consist  of  a  few  sermons,  circulars,  addresses  JOHNSTON,  Albxavdbb  ^tth,  a  Scottish 
of  the  Baptist  state  convention  of  South  Caro-  geographer,  bom  in  Eirkhill,  Mid-Lothian,  Dec. 
Ima,  a  series  of  articles  on  justification,  a  small  28, 1804.  He  was  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and 
work  on  the  "Development  of  the  Ckwpel  of  then  apprenticed  to  an  engraver,  but  soon  mani- 
JesQs  Christ  through  the  Grovemment  and  Order  fested  a  decided  taste  for  the  study  of  ffeoaraphy. 
of  the  Churches,^'  and  a  series  of  articles  in  the  That  he  might  be  able  to  consult  the  higneat 
**  Southern  Baptist,'*  in  which  the  same  subjeot  geographical  authorities  in  the  original,  he  made 
is  more  fully  treated.  He  wrote  in  1886  in  fa-  himself  master  of  the  French,  Itfuian^  Spanish, 
vor  of  revising  the  Englidi  Bible,  and  is  now  a  and  German  languages.  His  first  important 
life  member  of  the  Bible  revision  society.  He  work  was  the  '*  National  Atlas"  (1848),  which 
was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  aeneral  baptist  procured  his  election  to  the  royal  geomphioal 
convention  of  the  United  States  mrmed  in  1814,  society,  and  his  appointment  to  the  office  of 
and  amicably  ^vided  into  northern  and  southern  geographer  to  the  queen  for  Scotland.  In  1846 
organizations  in  1845.  He  was  the  first  presi-  his  **  Physical  Atlas"  was  published,  and  hnme- 
dent  of  the  latter.  For  27  years  he  prerided  diately  edEter  its  appearance  Mr.  Johnston  was 
over  the  Baptist  convention  of  South  Carolina,  chosen  member  of  the  OeieUiehqft  fStr  Brd- 
JOHNSTON,  a  central  co.  of  N.  C,  drained  Kunde  of  Berlin,  of  the  f^eogn^hical  society  of 
by  Neuse  and  little  rivers ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ;  Paris,  and  of  the  geological  society  of  London. 


197,298  of  potatoes,  and  758  bales  of  cotton.  Nichol ;   **  Atias  of  North  America**  (1858) : 

There  were  5  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  news-  and  '*  Military  Atlas  to  Alison's  Europe ;"  and 

paper  offices,  19  churches,  and  1,086  pupils  at-  he  is  now  bringing  out  ^1860)  the  *'Boyal  Atlas 

tending  public  schools.     Capital,  Smithfield.  of  Modem  Geography,"  in  10  parts. 

The  N.  Carolina  railroad  traverses  the  county.  JOHNSTON,  Abthitb,  a  Scottish  physician 

JOHNSTON,  Albebt  Sidnst,  an  American  and  Latin  poet,  bom  at  Oaskieben,  near  Aber- 

soldier,  born  in  Mason  co.,  Ky,,  in  1808.    He  deen,.in  1587,  died  in  Oxford  in  1641.    After 

was  graduated  at^  the  West  Point  academy  in  studying  at  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  be 

1826  as  lieutenant  in  the  6th  infantry,  and  after  went  to  Padua,  where  he  completed  his  eduea- 

serving  in  the  Black  Hawk  war  left  the  army,  tion  in  1610.    He  then  travelled  for  some  time 

and  in  1886  emigrated  to  Texas,  arrivingthere  In  southem  and  central  Europe,  and  resided 

shortly  after  the  battie  of  San  Jacinto.    He  en-  for  20  years  in  France.    About  1685  he  retum- 

tered  the  Texan  army  as  a  private  soldier,  and  ed  to  Scotland,  and  was  appointed  physician 

was  soon  promoted  to  succeed  Gen.  Felix  Hous-  to  Charles  I.     In  1687  he  became  ]prmci^ 

ton  in  the  chief  command — ^an  event  which  led  of  the  university  of  Aberdeen,  but  his  duties 

to  a  duel  between  them,  in  which  Johnston  was  as  royal  physician  requiring  his  residence  at 

wounded.    Having  held  the  office  of  senior  court,  the  greater  part  of  his  subsequent  life 

brigadier-general  until  1888,  he  was  appointed  was  passed  in  England.    His  principal  produe- 

secretary  of  war,  and  in  1889  organized  an  tions  are  his  Pofrerga  et  ^ngrammata  (Aber- 

expedition  asainst  the  Cherokees,  who  were  deen,  1682) ;    Cantiei  Soumonu  FartxphroMi 

totally  routed  in  an  engagement  on  the  river  Poetiea  (London,  1688) ;  and  Pa/rapkraau  Poet- 

Keches.    In  1840  he  retired  from  office  and  set-  ica  PBcUmarum  Dimdu  (Aberdeen,  1687). 

tied  upon  a  plantation  in  Brazoria  co.    He  was  JOHNSTON,  Gabbibl,  a  colonial  governor 

an  aroent  advocate  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  of  South  Carolina,  bom  in  Scotiand  about  the 

to  the  United  States.    In  1846,  at  the  request  end  of  the  17th  century,  died  in  1762,    Very 

of  Gen.  Taylor,  he  took  the  field  against  Mexi-  littie  is  known  of  his  personal  history.    He 

CO  as  commander  of  a  volunteer  Texan  rifle  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrew's, 

regiment,  in  which  capacity  he  served  6  months,  with  a  view  to  the  medical  profession,  which 

Subsequently  he  was  acting  inspector-general  he  seems  not  to  have  practised.    He  was  for  a 

to  Gen.  Butler,  and  for  his  services  at  the  nege  while  professor  of  oriental  languages  at  St.  An- 
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drew^fi,  and  then  removed  to  London,  where  he  ship  with  Dr.'Abercromhie^  of  Edinburgh,  he  en- 
was  engaged  with  Pulteney  and  Bolin^broke  tered  the  UDiversitj  of  that  citj,  where  he  waa 
in  writing  for  the  "  Craftsman/'  By  the  in-  graduated  in  1819.  Subseqnentlj  he  settled  as 
fiuence  of  the  earl  of  Wilmington  he  was  i^>-  a  medical  practitioner  at  Berwick-on-Tweed. 
pointed  governor  of  North  Carolina,  and  took  Amid  manj  arduous  professional  duties^  he  cul- 
the  oaths  of  office  at  Brunswick,  Nov.  2,  1784.  tivated  natural  history  with  an  enthusiasm  and 
He  was  the  ablest  and  most  successful  of  all  a  suooess  which  rendered  the  place  of  his  rest- 
the  colonial  governors,  holding  the  reins  of  dence  "one  of  the  most  classic  localities  in 
power  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. — Sajcusl,  Great  Britain."^  Apart  from  numerous  papers 
an  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  nephew  of  contributed  to'  the  *^  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  Dec.  Journal ''  and  other  scientific  periodicals,  he 
15, 1783,  died  near  Edenton,  N.  C,  in  1816.  published  two  works  of  firstrate  importance: 
His  father,  John,  came  to  North  Carolina  in  ^^  History  of  British  Zoophytes''  (2d  ed.,  2  vols. 
1786,  became  surveyor-general,  and  acquired  8vo.,  London,  1847),  and  *^  History  of  British 
large  landed  estates.  The  son  chose  the  profes-  Sponges  and  Lithophytes"  (8vo.,  1842).  In  1850 
sion  of  the  law,  and  was  derk  of  the  superior  appewed  his  ^^Introduction  to  Oonchology," 
court  in  Chowan  co.  for  5  years  from  1767,  and  with  an  abundance  of  illustrations.  His  latest 
served  there  also  as  naval  officer  under  the  work  was  "  The  Natural  History  of  the  East- 
crown.  He  soon  became  prominent  both  as  a  em  Borders"  (vol.  i.,  ^* Botany,"  8vo.,  1854),  and 
lawyer  and  as  a  politician.  He  was  elected  to  he  was  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  death  upon 
the  assembly  in  1769,  when  the  province  was  a  complete  work  on  British  annelids.  He  is 
much  disturbed  by  matters  connected  with  the  considered  one  of  the  most  accomplished  con- 
war  of  the  regulation.  From  the  first  he  es-  tributors  to  the  literature  Qf  natural  history, 
poused  the  popular  side,  and  was  esnecially  and  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Bay  society, 
conspicuous  m  the  opposition  to  Grov.  Martin.  JOHNSTON,  Jambs  F.  W.,  a  Scottish  chem- 
In  1773  the  assembly  placed  him  on  its  standing  ist  and  agricultural  writer,  born  in  Paisley 
committee  of  inquiry  and  correspondence,  the  about  1796,  died  in  Durham,  England,  Sept.  18, 
orxan  by  which  it  sought  to  cooperate  with  the  1855.  When  a  young  man  he  supported  him* 
other  provinces.  This  was  the  first  decisive  self  by  preparing  students  for  the  Gla^pow 
step  toward  revolution  taken  by  the  legislature  university,  and  in  1825  he  established  a  school 
of  NorUi  Carolina.  He  was  an  active  member  at  Durham.  In  1880  he  married,  gave  up  bis 
of  the  first  two  provincial  congresses  in  this  seminary^  and,  repairing  to  Sweden,  became  a 
province.  The  3d  and  4th  mot  at  his  summons,  pupil  of  Berzelius.  On  his  return  he  setUed  in 
and  he  presided  over  the  deliberations  of  both.  Edmburgh,  and  was  appointed  chemist  to  the 
In  the  8d,  Aug.  1775,  the  political  organization  agricultursl  society  of  Scotland,  filling  at  the 
of  the  province  was  decided  on,  and  the  su-  same  time  the  office  of  lecturer  on  chemistry 
preme  executive  authority  was  intrusted  to  a  and  mineralogy  in  the  university  of  Durham, 
provincial  council,  of  which  he  was  made  the  After  the  dissolution  of  the  society  he  removed 
chairman,  and  so  virtually  the  governor  of  the  to  Durham,  and  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the 
province.  In  Sept.  1 775,  he  was  chosen  treasurer  composition  of  works  on  agriculUml  chemistry, 
for  the  N.  district  of  North  Carolina.  The  4th  He  subseouently  visited  the  United  States  and 
provincial  congress  made  him  chairman  of  the  France.  His  works  are:  '^Elements  of  A^ri- 
committee  to  prepare  a  permanent  constitution  cultural  Chemistry  and  Geology"  (8vo.,  Edin- 
for  the  future  state.  As  the  committee  could  bur^h,  1842) ;  ^* Suggestions  forEzperiments  in 
not  sffree,  another  congress  was  called  at  Hali-  Affncnlture"  (8vo.,  1848) ;  ^'  Catechism  of  Agri- 
fax,  Nov.  12, 1776,  for  this  special  purpose,  and  cmtural  Chemistry  and  Ghoology"  (16mo.,  1844 ; 
to  organize  the  government  thereupon.  To  translated  and  used  as  a  school  text  book  in 
this  congress  Mr.  Johnston  was  not  elected,  most  countries  of  Enrope  and  America) ;  '*  Leo- 
Parties  were  now  definitely  formed,  and  he  was  tures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  and  Oeology'* 
charged  with  leanings  toward  aristocracy ;  and  (8vo.,  1844) ;  '*  Contributions  to  Scientific  Agri- 
it  is  said  that  the  whole  force  of  the  radical  culture"  (8vo.,  1849);  '*  Treatise  on  Experi- 
party  was  directed  to  the  single  object  of  de-  mental  J^riculture"  (8vo.,  1849);  ''Use  of 
feating  him.  In  1781~*2  he  was  a  member  of  Lime  in  A^riculture^^  (8vo.,  1849) ;  "  Notes  on 
the  continental  congress.  In  1787  he  was  elect-  North  America,  Agricultural,  Economical,  and 
ed  governor  of  the  state,  and  in  1788  presided  Social "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1851) ;  "  Instractions  for 
over  the  convention  which  rejected  the  federal  Analysis  of  Soils,  Limestone,  &c"  (12mo.,  8d 
constitution,  which,  however,  he  supported  with  ed.  1855);  "Chemistry  of  Common  Life"  (2 
all  his  influence.  In  1789  he  presided  over  the  vols.  8vo.,  1854-^5).  Of  several  of  these  many 
convention  which  adopted  the  federal  constitu-  editions  have  been  printed  both  in  Great  Britain 
tion.    He  was  the  1st  U.  S.  senator  from  North  and  America. 

Carolina,  and  held  that  office  from  1789  to  1793.  JOINT  STOCK  COMPANY.  This  name  nsa* 

In  Feb.  1800,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  ally  designates  a  partnership  in  which  the  oapi- 

snperior  court,  which  post  he  resigned  in  1808.  tal  is  distributed  by  shares  among  a  large  number 

JOHNSTON,  Gkoxkob,  a  Scottish  naturalist,  of  partners.    They  assume  in  certain  respects  a 

born  in  1798,  died  at  Berwick-on-Tweed,  July  corporate  form,  but  possess  legally  none  of  the 

8,  1855.    After  serving  a  medical  apprentice-  peculiar  attributes  or  powers  of  corporations. 
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like  these,  however,  they  adopt  a  corporate  ers,  privileges,  and  inoidenta.  Thtis,  in  fact,  they 
name ;  divide  a  fixed  capital  into  ahares,  which  cease  to  be  partnerships  or  joint  stock  compa- 
they  make  transferable  by  aasignment  and  de-  nies,  and  are  brought  under  the  general  statute 
livery ;  and  commit  the  conduct  of  their  bnsi-  which  crovems  coxporations  of  this  kind. 
nesB  to  a  board  of  directors.  It  is  also  sometimes  JOIInT  TENAl^TS,  persons  to  whom  a  sio- 
stipnlated  in  the  fundamental  articles  of  the  as-  gle  estate  is  granted  Jointly  b^  the  same  deed  or 
sociation,  that  no  member  shall  be  liable  for  will,  and  witnout  any  exclusive  restrictions  or 
the  company's  debts  beyond  the  amount  of  his  explanatory  words.  The  grant  can  take  effect 
shares.  So  far  as  the  partners  alone  are  con-  in  such  a  case  only  by  considering  that  all  the 
oemed,  they  may  adopt  what  rules  they  will  grantees  have  equal  interests,  and  that  each  has 
for  the  internal  administration  of  the  partner-  the  entire  possession  of  the  whole  estate.  For 
ship.  But  their  imitation  or  assumption  of  cor-  between  the  grantees  there  is  a  unity :  1,  of  title, 
porate  powers  or  responsibilities  cannot  avail  the  estate  being  derived  from  one  and  the  same 
them  in  law,  except  so  far  as  recent  legislation  conveyance ;  2,  of  time,  for  it  was  created  and 
&vor8  them,  or  prejudices  the  rishts  of  third  vested  in  them  at  the  same  period;  8,  in  respect 
parties.  They  remain  partnerships,  and  are  to  interest,  for  it  is  a  single  estate  which  was 
generally  subiect  to  the  rules  of  law  which  gov-  conveyed;  4^  in  respect  to  possession,  for  the 
em  partnerships.  Thus,  such  a  company  can-  estate  is  to  be  enjoyed  In  common  during  the 
not  sue  its  shareholders  at  law  for  breach  of  same  time.  It  was  the  distinguishing  incident 
their  engagements  to  it ;  for  as  copartners  of  the  of  joint  tenancies  that,  upon  the  death  of  his 
plaintifi^,  they  cannot  be  made  liable,  according  co-grantees,  the  estate  passed  undiminished  to 
to  the  rules  of  pleading,  in  such  a  suit ;  they  the  last  survivor.  This  is  the  so  called  hu 
must  therefore  resort  to  the  intervention  of  trus-  (Kere$cendiy  or  right  of  survivorship.  It  ongi- 
tees  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  contracts  nated  in  the  feudd  law,  the  policy  of  which  was 
made  or  to  be  made  with  their  members.  They  averse  to  the  division  of  tenures,  and  to  the  dis- 
cannot  proceed  in  law  or  in  equity  by  their  corpo-  tribntion  of  the  feudal  services  among  tenants 
rate  name.  And  they  are  bound  by  that  fiiminar  who  might  be  strangers  to  the  lord.  The  rules  of 
nle  of  partnership  law,  which  no  mere  mutual  law  in  relation  to  joint  tenandes  were  strictly 
agreement  can  evade,  that  each  member  of  the  upheld  for  a  long  time  by  the  courts  of  common 
sssociation  is  liable  as  a  partner  in  tolido,  or  to  law,  but  were  regarded  with  less  favor  in  pro- 
aoswer,  with  his  whole  private  property,  for  all  portion  as  the  law  of  tenancies  was  modified, 
the  debts  of  the  partnership.  It  is  doubtful  Joint  tenancies,  with  all  their  incidents,  have 
whether  this  rule  would  be  changed  even  though  been  but  littie  recoffnized  in  the  United  States ; 
the  creditor  dealing  with  the  company  have  and  the  incident  of  survivorship  is  very  gener- 
notice  of  a  stipulation  in  the  articles  of  asso-  ally  abolished.  It  is  the  rule  in  most  statee, 
ciation  limiting  the  responsibility  of  the  mem-  that  all  estates  conveyed  to  two  or  more  per- 
bers  to  the  mere  joint  fhnds,  or  to  a  qualified  sons  are  to  be  deemed  tenancies  in  common, 
extent.  In  recognition  of  the  advantages  se-  unless  a  different  tenure  is  clearly  exnressed  or 
cured  to  the  community  by  the  combination  of  implied  in  the  instrument  creating  the  estate. 
capital  in  the  prosecution  of  important  enter-  And  even  a  joint  tenant  may  usually  transfer 
prises,  and  in  view  of  the  embarrassments  to  his  share,  and  the  transferee  will  hold  it  as  a 
which  they  are  subjected  by  the  operation  of  tenant  in  common.  A  proper  exception  is  made 
the  mles  of  law.  Joint  stock  companies  have  re-  in  the  cases  of  estates  vested  in  trustees  or  ex- 
eeived  both  in  England  and  in  the  United  States  ecutors,  as  such,  who  are  still  joint  tenants,  be- 
some  assistance  from  legislation.  In  England,  cause  the  proper  execution  of  the  trust  requires 
the  statute  7  and  8  Victoria,  c.  110,  conferred  the  right  of  survivorship.  By  the  law  of  joint 
upon  them  a  qualified  corporate  character.  They  tenancy,  the  possession  and  control  of  the  prop- 
thus  acquired  a  separate  lesal  assistance  apart  erty  remain  with  the  survivors,  instead  of  pasa- 
from  that  of  their  individuid  members,  and  be-  ing  to  the  representatives  of  a  deceased  trustee. 
came  bodies  corporate  for  the  purposes  of  carry-  Nor  can  a  trustee,  by  his  mere  assignment,  put 
ing  on  tlioir  business,  of  taking  and  holding  a  another  person  in  his  place,  and  confer  upon 
common  property,  and  of  auing  and  being  sued,  him  his  powers.  (See  Trusts.) 
The  stAtote  of  New  York  which  controls  these  JOINVILLE,  Jean,  sire  de,  a  French  chroni- 
associations  is  of  a  somewhat  similar  character,  der,  born  at  the  chateau  of  Joinville  in  Cham- 
Nmtber  of  these  acts,  however,  exempts  the  pagne  in  1224,  died  in  1819.  Belonging  to  a 
members  from  their  ordinary  partnership  liabil-  noble  family,  he  early  entered  the  service  of 
ity  for  the  whole  debts  of  the  company ;  though  Thibaut  IV.,  king  of  N'avarre,  the  most  renown- 
the  English  act  provides  that  the  common  prop-  ed  trouv^re  of  his  time,  and  in  a  few  years  he 
ertj  shall  be  first  applied  to  the  satisfisction  of  assumed  the  hereditary  ofiice  of  seneschal.  In 
such  debts.  In  Massachusetts  and  some  other  1248  he  obeyed  the  summons  of  Louis  IX.  of 
statea.  Joint  stock  companies,  in  common  with  France,  took  the  cross,  and  enlisted  3  banneret^ 
other  trading  associations,  which  possess  the  re*  6  knights  bachelor,  and  TOO  men-at-arms,  with 
quired  capital  and  embrace  a  prescribed  num-  whom  he  si^iled  from  Marseilles  and  Joined  the 
her  of  members,  and  in  other  respects  conform  king  in  Cyprus.  During  the  winter  of  1249- 
to  the  conditions  of  the  statute,  may  become  ^50,  which  the  crusaders  spent  there,  the  senes- 
eofporations,  with  all  their  characteristic  pow-  ohal  had  frequent  intercourse  with  the  king, 
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from  which  ^rang  a  deep  md  mntaalaffootion.  ready  yisited,  and  there,  May  1, 1843,  married 
Joinville  was  in  the  first  rank  when  the  French  the  princess  Franceeoa  of  Braganza,  the  sister 
army  effected  its  landing  at  Damietta,  in  Egypt,  of  Don  Pedro  II.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
on  Easter  Monday,  1250 ;  and  at  the  head  of  his  pointed  rear  admiral,  and  hecame  a  memher  of 
men  he  kept  at  hay  a  hody  of  6,000  Saracens,  the  admiralty  hoard ;  he  participated  in  the  de- 
He  fought  at  the  disastrous  hatUe  of  Mansoora,  liberations  of  the  committee  for  the  organization 
was  taken  prisoner  with  the  king  in  his  retreat  of  a  steam  navy,  insisted  upon  the  necessity  of 
toward  the  sea^  barely  escaped  death,  and  was  taking  active  measures  toward  this  end,  puh- 
finally  liberated  with  his  master.  Heaocompa-  lished  in  the  Eeime  de»  deux  mondes  an  able 
nied  Louis  to  Palestine,  where  they  sojourned  paper,  Note  su/r  le$  forcet  navales  de  la  France^ 
nearly  4  years.  He  returned  home  in  1254,  and  which  attracted  public  attention  to  the  subjectj 
still  maintained  his  personal  intimacy  with  the  and  saw  his  exertions  crowned  with  partial  suc- 
king; but  when,  in  1270,  Louis  IX.  summoned  cess.  In  1844  he  was  placed  in  command  of  the 
his  barons  to  another  crusade,  Joinville  declined  French  fleet  cruising  along  the  coast  of  Morocco, 
to  go.  However,  he  bore  witness  to  the  king^s  and  while  Marshal  Bugeaud  was  invading  that 
virtues  during  the  inauest  preparatory  to  can-  empire  by  land,  he  bombarded  Tangier,  Aug.  CL 
onization,  and  he  glaoly  assented  when  Queen  and  Mogadore,  Aug.  15,  taking  possession  ox 
Jeanne  of  Navarre  requested  him  to  write  the  the  island  and  harbor,  and  obliged  the  Moors  to 
deeds  and  good  sayings  of  her  husband^s  grand-  come  to  terms.  The  prince,  who  entertained 
father.  To  this  request  we  owe  his  Memoires^  liberal  opinions,  had  more  than  once  warned  his 
which  are  invaluable  as  a  chronicle,  and  unri-  father  of  the  dangers  attending  his  retrograde 
vailed  in  point  of  simplicity  and  grace.  They  policy ;  but  his  voice  had  been  powerless.  On 
were  completed  about  1809,  and  first  printed  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  of  1848,  he 
by  Mamef  brothers  (4to.,  Poitiers,  1546).  The  was  in  Algeria;  he  resigned  his  command  to 
best  editions  are  those  of  Du  Gauge  (1668),  Cap-  republican  officers,  sailed  for  Engknd,  and  join- 
peronnier  (1761),  and  F.  Michel  (Didot,  Paris,  ed  his  exiled  fEimily  at  Olaromont  When  the 
1858).  Oapperonnier's  was  reprinted  in  1840,  constituent  assembly  discussed  the  decree  of 
with  annotations,  in  the  JSecueU  de$  historiene  banishment  against  the  Orleans  family,  he  sent 
de  Franee,  vol.  xz.  in  a  protest  couched  in  most  dignified  terms. 
JOINYILLE,  Fb Axrgois  "Fexdisasd  Phiuppb  Since  that  time  he  has  lived  in  retirement,  keep- 
LoviB  Mabib  D'OBLtANS,  priucc  de,  the  8d  son  ing  carefully  aloof  from  aU  political  intrigues, 
of  Louis  Philippe,  king  of  the  French,  born  at  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  the  education  of 
the  palace  of  Neuilly,  near  Paris,  Oct.  14^  1818.  his  children  and  the  colonization  of  his  vast  pos- 
Like  his  elder  brothers,  he  completed  his  clas-  sessions  in  Brazil.  The  domain  in  France  which 
sical  studies  in  the  college  of  Henry  lY.,  and  he  inherited  from  his  aunt  Adelaide  was  confis- 
then  ]>repared  himself  for  the  naval  school  at  cated  by  Louis  Napoleon  in  1852.  He  has  pub- 
Brest,  into  which  he  was  admitted  after  passing  lished  in  pamphlet  form  an  £titde  eur  Veteiadre 
the  usual  examination.  He  submitted  to  the  de  la  Mediterranie  (1852),  and  La  guerre  de 
regular  training  of  the  naval  profession,  went  Chine  en  1857,  in  .the  B^%^  dee  deum  fnondee. 
through  all  the  routine  of  the  service,  and  rap-  JOEJOKAKTA,  Djoojogabta.,  Ojoojookab- 
idly  acquired  considerable  proficiency.  His  birth  ta,  or  Yuotaxabta,  a  maritime  province  or 
secured  him  of  course  rapid  promotion,  but  residency  in  the  S.  part  of  Java,  formerly  one  of 
there  were  few  if  any  more  meritorious  officers  in  the  most  important  native  states  on  the  island, 
the  French  navy.  He  managed  to  be  constantly  but  now  subject  to  the  Dutch ;  pop.  880,000. 
in  active  service,  evincing  in  all  circumstances  It  contains  Uie  volcano  of  Nerapi,  8,150  feet 
the  utmost  desire  to  distinguish  himself.  An  high,  abounds  in  teak,  is  very  fertile,  and  pro- 
opportunity  was  offered  him  in  1888,  when  Ad-  duces  rice,  coffee,  and  tobacco,  but  has  no 
Diiral  Baudin  was  sent  against  Mexico.  The  good  harbors. — Jokjokabta,  the  capital  of  the 
prince,  who  had  reached  tiie  rank  of  post-cap-  above  residency  and  seat  of  a  native  sultan  and 
tain,  was  in  oommand  of  the  frigate  Oriole,  and  a  Dutch  resident ;  pop.  90,000.  The  most  in- 
was  remarkable  for  the  boldness  and  precision  teresting  features  of  the  town  are  said  to  be 
of  his  manoduvres  during  the  bombardment  of  the  native  monarch's  water  palace,  with  its 
thecastieof  SanJuand^UUoa.  A  few  days  later,  walls,  towers^  and  subterraneous  approaches^ 
at  the  head  of  a  detachment  of  sailors,  he  landed  and  the  fort  occupied  by  Europeans.  The  sul- 
near  Yera  Oruz,  broke  in  the  gate  of  the  city,  tan  is  attended  by  a  body  guard  of  young  fe- 
passed  through  the  streets  amid  brisk  discharges  males,  armed  with  lance,  sword,  and  pistol,  and 
of  musketry,  and  with  his  own  hand  took  Gen.  serving  both  as  infantry  and  cavalry.  From  them 
Arista  prisoner.  His  brilliant  conduct  was  re-  are  omn  chosen  inmates  for  the  royal  harem, 
warded  by  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  JOLIBA.  See  Niobb. 
his  promotion  to  the  rank  oif  full  captain.'  In  JOLIET,  a  city  of  Illinois,  capital  of  Will  co., 
1840  he  was  sent  to  St.  Helena,  with  two  frig-  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Des  Plaines  river, 
ates,  the  Belle  Poule  and'  Favorite,  to  receive  40  m.  8.  W.  f^om  Ohioago;  pop.  in  1850,  2,659 ; 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  I.,  which  were  trans-  in  1855,  6,000 ;  in  1858,  about  8,000.    The  II- 

gorted  to  France.    After  a  visit  to  the  United  linois  and  ^chigan  canal  passes  through  the 

tates,  and  a  cruise  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  city,  and  it  is  the  point  of  junction  of  the  Chi- 

lie  repaired  to  Rio  Janeiro,  which  he  had  al-  cago  and  Bock  Island  with  the  Chicago,  Alton, 
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and  St.  Louis,  the  northern  Indiana  and  Joliet^  distinffaished  himself  there  by  his  zeal  and  sno- 

and  the  Joliet  and  Mendota  railroads.    It  is  cesedfm  researches.    On  his  retnm  to  France,  he 

suTonnded  by  a  rich  agricnltnral  country,  and  was  sent  on  a  topographical  mission  to  the 

is  the  principal  shipping  point  for  the  prodnce  Upper  Palatinate,  bnt  was  soon  recalled  to  Paris 

of  this  region  which  is  exported  by  canal.    In  in  order  to  take  part  in  the  preparation  of  tiie 

1858  it  contained  6  churches,  2  handsome  school  De^eription  ds  V6gypU.    Appointed  secretary 

houses^  a  bank,  8  hotels,  2  flour  mills,  a  saw  of  the  oonmiission,  and  especially  charged  in 

mill,  and  several  large  timber  yards.    It  is  well  1807  to  superintend  the  engraving  and  printing 

bnilt  and  lighted  with  gas.    The  city  hall  is  a  of  that  publication,  he  devoted  18  years  to  its 

large  and  imposing  edifice.     The  new  state  completion.    In  order  to  procure  some  addi- 

prison  near  Joliet  is  a  massive  stone  structure,  tional  materials  for  it,  he  repaired  to  England 

ocenpyinganareaof  15  acres.    It  was  expected  in  1814,  where,  with  the  aid  of  Sir  Joseph 

to  be  completed  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  was  Banks,  be  was  enabled  to  execute  his  design, 

already  so  far  finished  in  Hay,  1858,  that  a  During  thifi  journey  he  was  impressed  with  the 

number  of  prisoners  were  removed  to  it  from  excellence  of  the  Lancasterian  schools,  and  on 

the  old  penitentiary  at  Alton.    There  are  inex-  his  return  introduced  the  system  into  France, 

haustible  quarries  of  fine  blue  and  white  build-  Meanwhile  he  was  a  zealous  promoter  of  the 

ing  stone  near  the  city.  cause  of  geographical  science,  inducing  the  gov- 

JOLLIET,  or  Jolist,  Loinfl,  one  of  the  dis-  emment  to  send  travellers  to  various  parts  of 

eoverers  of  the  Mississippi  river,  bom  In  Que-  the  world,  giving  accounts  of  their  discoveries 

beo,  probably  in  the  first  nalfofthe  17th  century,  in  his  interesting  papers,  and  participating  in 

died  abont  1780.    He  was  educated  at  the  Je-  1821  in  the  establishment  of  the  geographical 

suit  college  of  Quebec,  and  subsequently  en-  society.    In  1828,  on  the  organization  of  the 

gaged  in  the  fur  trade  on  the  western  frontier,  new  department  of  geography  and  travels  in 

thereby  becoming  familiar  with  the  mission-  the  royal  (now  imperial)  library,  he  received  the 

ariea^  and  with  the  habits  and  languages  of  va-  appointment  of  <?0nMiTafeura^mtntftratMM*.  He 

rious  Indian  tribes.    Buch  was  his  reputation  for  was  made  an  officer  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 

prudence  and  experience  that  he  was  selected  1883.    Being  held  in  great  esteem  by  Mehemet 

by  the  governor  Frontenao  and  the  intendant  Aii,  he  persuaded  the  pasha  to  send  a  number  of 

Talon  to  ascertain  the  direction  and  mouth  of  young  Egyptians  to  study  in  Paris.  These  young 

the  Mississippi,  a  few  of  whose  affluents  had  al-  men  formed  what  was  cdled  the  inttitut  dst 

ready  been  visited  by  missionaries  and  traders,  ^yptiens^  placed  under  the  direction  of  Jomard. 

Starting  with  his  companion,  the  illustrious  Fa*  As  a  reward  for  his  services^  the  successor 

ther  Marquette,  and  5  other  Frenchmen,  from  of  Mehemet  AH  appointed  him  his  scientific 

Green  Bay  in  June,  1673,  he  ascended  the  Fox  correspondent,  and  granted  him  the  honorary 

river,  and  descended  the  Wisconsin  to  its  con-  title  of  bey.    His  numerous  publications  are  all 

flnenee  with  the  Mississippi,  down  which  the  devoted  to  geography,  archssology,  or  public 

party  saUed  as  fiir  as  the  country  of  the  Chick-  education.  Beside  his  contributions  to  the  ffreat 

asawa,  below  the  entrance  of  the  Arkansas,  work  of  the  Egyptian  commission,  which  he 

Having  ascertained  with  tolerable  accuracy  the  has  printed  separately,  under  the  title  of  Be- 

general  oou^e  of  the  stream,  they  returned  to  eveil  (TolsertatioTiB  et  de  nUmoires  aur  P^ffypte 

Green  Bay,  by  the  way  of  the  Illinois  river,  Ohi-  ancienns  et  tnodeme  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1880), 

cago,  and  Lake  Michigan,  whence  Jolliet  started  his  most  important  publications  are :  Voyage  d 

alone  for  Quebec.  The  whole  route  travelled  by  Voatia  de  Soouah  (1819),  from  the  notes  of  the 

them  is  estimated  at  2,500  miles.    He  lost  his  travellers  OaiUaud  and  Drovetti ;  JRemarpiei 

i'oumal  and  other  papers  in  the  rapids  above  stir  Ue  rapporU  de  V^hiopie  et  de  V6gyptSy 

fontreal,  but  wrote  out  from  recollection  a  few  ^.  (1822-^8) ;  and  Aperpue  et  coupe  d^ail  eur 

pages  of  manuscript,  which  agree  with  the  nar-  lee  nourelles  deeouvertes  dane  VAfnque  cerUrale 

rative  of  Marquette.    In  the  same  manner  he  (1824-^7).    Nearly  all  of  these  are  accompanied 

prepared  a  map  of  the  region  explored.    The  with  vaJnable  maps  and  diagrams. 

French  government  inadequately  rewarded  him  JOMELLI,  Nicolo,  an  Italian  composer,  bom 

for  his  services  with  the  island  of  Anticosti  at  in  Aversa,  near  Naples,  in  1714,  died  in  Naples, 

the  month  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  where  he  built  Aug.  28,  1774.    He  was  a  pupil  of  Leonardo 

a  house  and  fort  for  his  family,  intending  to  em-  Leo.    His  Errore  amoroso  and  Odoardo,  "pTO- 

bark  in  trade.    He  appears,  however,  to  have  dnced  in  Naples  before  he  was  24  years  of  age. 

been  subsequently  employed  in  the  west.    In  established  his  reputation,  and  he  was  invited 

1691  his  island  was  captured  by  a  British  fleet  to  Rome,  where  he  composed  two  new  operas, 

and  his  property  destroyed.    Of  his  subsequent  Thence  he  went  to  Bologna,  where  he  studied 

history  very  littie  is  known.    Joliet,  the  capital  under  Padre  Martini.    After  a  successful  career 

of  Wifi  CO.,  HI.,  is  named  after  him.  in  the  chief  cities  of  Italy,  he  returned  in  1749 

JOMARD,  Edmb  FRAvgoiB,  a  French  geog-  to  Rome,  where  his  Artaserse  was  coldly  re- 

rapher  and  arohnolo^^  born  in  Versailles,  ceived,  it  being  supposed  that  he  was  aspiring 

Nov.  20,  1777.     After  completing  his  studies  to  the  situation  of  chapelmaster  of  St.  Peter^a, 

at  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  appointed  a  for  which  neither  his  years  nor  his  ednpation 

member  of  the  scientific  commission  which  ac-  qualified  him.    He  was  induced  by  this  discom- 

companied  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  1798,  and  fiture  to  apply  himself  assiduously  to  the  study 
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oftho  more  profound  branches  of  his  art,  68pe-  the  operations  of  the  allied  armies  against 
cially  ecclesiastical  composition.  At  Vienna  France.  In  1815  he  accompanied  the  czar  to 
the  next  year,  he  produced  his  AehilU  in  Seiro  Paris,  and  received  the  cross  of  the  order  of  St. 
with  complete  success.  Here  too  he  made  a  Louis  from  Louis  XVIII.  Hetried,  bntin  vain, 
congenial  friend  in  the  poet  Metastasio,  whose  to  save  the  life  of  Marshal  Nej.  After  sojourn- 
Didane  he  set  to  music,  and  on  whose  works  he  ing  in  France  to  superintend  the  publication  of 
thenceforth  almost  exclusively  employed  him-  his  great  work,  HUtoite  critique  etmiUtairedes 
self.  Returning  to  Rome  in  1751,  he  received  eampagnes  de  la  revolution  de  1T92  d  1801, 
the  coveted  appointment  of  chapelmaster,  which  written  in  conjunction  with  Col.  Koch  (15  vols, 
however  he  resigned  in  1753  to  accept  an  invi-  8vo.,  Paris,  1819-'24),  he  returned  to  Russia  in 
tation  from  the  duke  of  Wartemberg  to  settle  as  1822,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  completion  of 
musicaldirector  in  Stuttgart.  After  many  yeai*s'  the  military  education  of  the  grand  duke  Nich- 
absence  he  returned  to  Naples  in  1768 ;  but  his  olas,  who,  on  his  accession  to  the  throne,  re- 
style  no  longer  pleased  the  Neapolitans,  and  tained  him  as  his  aide-de-camp.  He  served  in 
upon  the  faUnre  of  his  Demofoonte  and  Iphi-  1828  during  the  Russian  war  against  Turkey, 
genia  in  Aulide  he  sickened  and  died,  having  and  organized  in  1880  the  Russian  military 
first  composed  his  Mi$erere^  the  last  and  greatest  academy.  He  then  retired  to  Brussels,  but  hast- 
of  his  works.  ened  to  St  Petersburg  on  the  breaking  out  of 
JOMINI,  Henki,  baron,  a  French  militaiy  the  Crimean  war.  Since  1855  he  has  again  re- 
historian,  born  in  Payerne,  canton  of  Vaud,  sided  in  Brussels.  Beside  the  above  mentioned 
Switzerland,  March  6, 1779.  He  served  first  in  works,  which  are  the  basis  of  his  reputation  as 
the  troops  of  his  native  country,  and  in  1804  a  military  writer,  his  chief  publications  are : 
was  admitted  to  the  French  army  with  the  rank  Principes  de  la  etratigie  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
of  m^or,  and  was  soon  promoted  to  a  colonelcy.  1818) ;  Vie  politique  et  militaire  de  KapoUojk, 
Being  attached  to  Marshal  Ney  in  the  capacity  racontee  par  lui-mime  au  tribunal  de  Ceear^ 
first  of  aide-de-camp,  then  of  chief  staff  officer,  ^Alexandre  et  de  Frederic  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris, 
he  accompanied  him  to  Germany  in  1805-%  1827);  Tableau  analytique  dee  prineipales  com- 
and  to  Spain  in  1808.  Meanwhile  he  employed  binaieone  de  la  guerre  et  de  leurs  rapports  avee 
his  pen  in  several  political  and  military  essays ;  la  politique  dee  State  (4th  ed.,  St.  Petersburg, 
as  early  as  1805  he  had  presented  to  Napoleon  1886);  FrSde  de  Vart  de  la  guerre^  ou  nouveau 
the  first  edition  of  one  of  his  chief  works,  TraitS  tableau  analytique  dee  principales  eombinaieons 
dee  grandee  opSratUme  mUitairee,  ou  hietoire  delaetratSgie,delagrandet€UitiqueetdelapO' 
critique  et  militaire  dee  guerree  de  FrSdMc  IL  litique  militaire  (6th  ed.,  Paris,  1888) ;  Pride 
eompareee  d  ceUee  de  la  revolution  (5  vols.  8vo.,  politique  et  militaire  de  la  campdgne  de  1815 
with  an  atlas,  Paris,  1805).  Some  misnnder-  (Paris,  1889) ;  Appendiee  aupricie  de  Fhietoire 
standing  between  him  and  his  commander  caus-  ae  la  guerre  (Paris,  1849). 
cd  him  to  be  dismissed  fVom  his  post,  and  he  JOMSBORG,  a  piratical  city,  once  existing  on 
then  offered  his  services  to  Alexander  of  Russia ;  the  S.  coast  of  the  Baltic,  but  of  which  no  traces 
bat  Napoleon  would  not  allow  him  to  throw  off  now  remain.  Its  exact  situation  is  not  known, 
his  allegiance.  Clarke,  the  minister  of  war,  of-  It  became  probably  identical  with  Julin,  a  sea- 
fered  him  the  alternatives  of  imprisonment  or  port  founded  by  the  Wends,  and  situated  in 
the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  and  he  reluctant-  that  part  of  the  delta  of  the  Oder  which  is  now 
ly  accepted  the  latter.  In  1812  he  was  ap-  the  island  of  WoUin,  described  by  Adam  of 
pointed  governor  of  Wilna  and  then  of  Smo-  Bremen  as  the  largest  and  most  flourishing 
lensk,  and  was  of  great  service  to  the  French  commercial  city  in  Europe  in  the  11th  cen- 
army  during  the  latter  part  of  the  disastrous  re-  tury.  M.  Mallet  calls  this  city  both  Julin  and 
treat  from  Moscow.  He  subsequently  resumed  Jomsborg.  The  Scandinavian  pirate  Palnatoki, 
his  dutiea  as  chief  staff  officer  of  Marshal  Ney,  about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  erected 
and  participated  in  the  victory  of  Bautzen.  Ney  a  stronghold  near  Julin,  and  ultimately  obtain- 
asked  for  him  the  rank  of  general  of  division ;  ed  possession  of  the  whole  island,  thus  giving 
but  not  only  was  this  recommendation  over-  the  name  Jomsborg  to  what  had  been  Julin. 
looked  by  Berthier,  who  was  unfriendly  to  him.  Contempt  of  death,  and  fearlessness  in  general, 
but  his  name  was  erased  from  the  promotion  were  the  requirements  for  admission  into  the 
list  and  he  was  put  under  arrest  on  account  of  community  of  Jomsborg ;  and  every  aspirant  un- 
some  trifling  irregularities  in  his  routine  duties,  derwent  some  trials  in  this  respect.  Jomsborg 
This  treatment  he  deeply  resented;  and  after  the  was  destroyed  about  1175,  by  Waldemar  the 
armistice  of  Plaswitz,  he  left  the  French  army  Great  of  Denmark,  in  alliance  with  the  princes 
and  repaired  to  the  head-quarters  of  Alexander,  of  Germany  and  the  emperor  Barbarossa.  The 
who  appointed  him  his  aide-de-camp.  Sentence  remnant  of  the  pirates  escaped  to  Pomerania, 
of  death  was  passed  a^inst  him  as  a  deserter  and  established  themselves  upon  the  Elbe,  until 
by  a  French  court  martial,  and  it  was  rumored  they  received  their  final  blow  from  the  Danes 
that  he  had  betrayed  the  military  plans  of  the  during  the  reign  of  Canute  VI.  a  few  years  after 
French  to  their  enemies ;  but  such  an  accusa-  tlie  destruction  of  their  great  depot, 
tion  was  wholly  unfounded,  as  was  afterward  JONAH,  the  5th  of  the  minor  Hebrew  proph- 
asceriained  by  Napoleon's  own  declaration,  eta,  son  of  Amittai,  born  in  Gath-hepher,  in  the 
Jomini  even  declined  taking  an  active  part  in  tribe  of  Zebulon,  prophesied  in  the  Kingdom  of 
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Igrael  under  Jeroboam  n.  In  the  book  of  Jonah  county.  Oapital,  Glintoo.  III.  A  S.  £.  oo.  of 
it  is  rdated  that  he  received  the  divine  com-  Miss.,  drained  by  Leaf  and  Tallahoma  rivers ; 
mand  to  go  to  Nineveh  and  denounce  the  wick-  area,  672  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,164,  of  whom 
edness  of  that  citj.  Refusing  to  undertake  the  274  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  or  slightly 
mission,  he  embarked  at  Joppa  for  Tarshish  that  hilly  surface,  with  a  sandy  soil  of  various  quali- 
he  might  flee  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord.  ties.  The  productions  in  1650  were  60,988 
Overt^en  by  a  tempest,  the  mariners  threw  him  bushels  of  Indian  com,  82,615  of  sweet  potatoes, 
overboard  as  the  cause  of  their  disaster.  He  was  250  bales  of  cotton,  and  74,555  lbs.  of  rice, 
miraculously  preserved,  being  swallowed  bv  a  There  were  2  grist  mills,  4  saw  milK  12  churches, 
great  fish,  within  which  he  lived  8  days  and  8  and  76  pupils  attending  public  scliools.  Capi- 
nighta,  when  the  monster  threw  him  forth  upon  tal,  Ellisville.  lY.  An  £.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained 
diyland.  A^ain  sent  to  Nineveh,  he  prophesied  by  Wapsipinioon  and  Makoqueta  rivers;  area, 
the  destruction  of  that  city  within  40  days.  The  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  18,475.  It  has  a  di- 
Ninevites  repented,  and  God  forbore  to  execute  versified  surface,  with  alternations  of  prairie 
the  sentence  which  he  had  pronounced.  Jonah  and  forest,  and  a  fertile  soil  resting  diiefly  on  a 
compliuned  of  this  result,  retired  from  the  city,  bed  of  limestone.  The  productions  in  1859 
and  while  dwelling  in  a  booth  was  symbolically  were  124,405  bushels  of  wheat,  527,885  of  In- 
reproved  by  God.  The  literal  interpretation  of  dian  com,  58,445  of  oats,  87,411  of  potatoes, 
the  book  of  Jonah  was  maintained  by  the  early  10,678  tons  of  hay,  and  276,600  lbs.  of  butter. 
ecclolasticAl  authors.  Various  allefforical  and  The  Dubuque  and  Pacific  railroad  passes  through 
mythical  interpretations  have  been  advanced  by  the  county.  Capital,  Anamosa. 
some  modem  critics,  as  Semler,  Michaelis,  Her-  JONES,  Anson,  the  last  president  of  the  ro- 
der,  Eichhom,  Meyer,  and  De  Wctte. — See  Ju-  public  of  Texas,  l^n  in  the  part  of  Great  Bar- 
ger,  Vd€r  den  Zweek  de$  Bueha  JonoM  (1840),  rington  called  Seekonk,  Berkshire  oo.,  Masc., 
and  Krahmer,  D(U  Buck  Janai  hiiUfruch-kri-  Jan.  20, 1798,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Hous^ 
tiick  unienueht  (1846).  ton,  Texas,  Jan.  7,  1858.     At  the  reouest  of 

JONAS,  Justus,  a  German  theologian,  bom  his  father,  a  farmer,  who  had  affordea  him  ti 

in  Nordhausen  in  1493,  died  in  Eisfeld  in  1555.  fair  education,  he  commenced  the  study  of 

He  studied  law  and  afterward  theology  at  £r-  medicine  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1817,  and  itt 

fort,  and  was  appointed  in  1521  professor  at  1820  was  licensed  topractise.    After  a  residence 

Wittenberg,  where  he  embraced  with  zeal  the  in  South  America,  rhiladelphia,  and  New  Or- 

doctrines  of  the  reformation,  becoming  intimate  leans,  without  having  obtained  much  success  in 

with  Luther  and  accompanying  him  to  the  his  profession,  he  established  himself  in  1888  in 

diet  at  Worms.    He  was  present  at  the  con-  Brazoria,  Texas,  and  immediately  entered  upon  n 

ference  in  Marburg  and  at  the  famous  imperial  lucrative  practice.    Upon  tlie.  outbreak  of  tlio 

diet  of  Augsburg.    In  1541  he  was  appointed  troubles  between  Texas  and  Mexico,  he  became 

preacher  at  Halle,  from  which  place  wnen  ban-  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  the  severance  of 

ished  he  accompanied  Luther  on  his  last  jour-  the  two  countries ;  and  in  Dec  1885,  as  chair- 

ney  to  Eisleben.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  man  of  a  large  meeting  held  in  Brazoria,  drew 

was  pastor  and  superintendent  at  Eisfeld.    He  up  resolutions  in  favor  of  a  ^^  declaration  of  in> 

assisted  Luther  in  transUting  the  Bible.    The  dependence  from  Mexico,"  and  of  a  convention 

work  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  theDi$eiuno  of  the  people  of  Texas  to  form  a  constitution. 

jHTo  CanAuffio  Saeerdotali  (1528).  In  the  succeeding  war  of  independence  he  serv- 

JON&,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  Unit-  ed  as  a  private  soldier  and  as  surgeon  in  the 

ed  States.    L  A  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  C,  drained  by  Texan  army.    In  1887-8  he  was  a  representa- 

Trent  river ;  area,  880  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  tive  in  the  Texan  congress  from  Brazoria  co.,  in 

6,088,  of  whom  2,757  were  slaves.    It  has  a  which  capacity  he  uded  in  destroying  the  cele- 

level  and  marshy  surface,  with  pine  and  cypress  brated  monopoly,  the  ^^  Texan  Railroad,  Navi- 

foresta,  and  a  sandy  soil.    The  productions  in  gation,  and  Banking  Oonipany."    In  1838  he 

1850  were  285,862  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  10,-  was  sent  as  minister  to  Washington,  where  he 

$85  of  oats,  and  98  bales  of  cotton.   There  were  remained  about  a  year,  and  where  he  endeav- 

15  grist  mQls,  1  saw  mill,  12  tar  and  turpentine  ored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  secure  the  an- 

mannilBCtories,  18  churches,  and  240  pupils  at-  nexation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.    On  his 

tending  public  schools.    GapitaL  Trenton.    II.  return  to  Texas  he  took  his  seat  in  congress  as 

A  central  oo.  of  Ga^  bounded  W.  by  Ocmulgee  senator  from  Brazoria,  and  in  1841  he  was  ap- 

river ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  10,066,  pointed  by  President  Houston  his  secretary  of 

of  whom  6,126  were  slaves.    The  surfEice  is  state,  which  office  he  filled  8  years.    During 

hilly,  and  the  soil  generally  good,  though  much  this  period,  and  subsequently  also,  he  had  the 

worn.   Iron,  granite,  and  quartz  are  found.   The  entire  direction  of  the  diplomacy  of  the  country, 

froductions  in  1850  were  402,860  bushels  of  and  to  his  efforts  perhaps  more  than  to  those  of 

adian  corn,  54,208  of  oats,  84,677  of  sweet  any  other  individual  is  due  the  high  position 

potatoes,  and  9,006  bales  of  cotton.     There  which  Texas  acauired  in  lier  relations  with  for- 

were  6  grist  mills,  2  saw  mills,  16  churches,  and  eign  powere.     In  Sept.  1844,  he  was  elected 

850  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Value  of  president  of  Texas  for  8  years  from  the  ensuing 

land  in  1856,  $1,515,806.    The  central  Georgia  December,  and  held  that  office  until  the  annex- 

raih-oad  passes  along  the  S.  boundary  of  uie  ation  of  Texas  to  the  United  States.    His  ad- 
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ministration  covered  a  very  bnsy  and  critical  chief  amnsements  of  the  court.  So  wholly  was 
period  in  the  history  of  Texas,  and  bis  labors  his  time  devoted  to  this  occupation,  that  for 
and  responsibilities  were  greater  than  had  fallen  several  years  he  was  unable  to  accompIL^  any 
to  the  lot  of  any  of  his  predecessors  in  the  same  important  architectural  work.  He  became  a 
space  of  time.  He  succeeded  in  maintaining  person  of  considerable  consequence,  however, 
a  footing  of  equality  in  negotiations  with  £ng-  at  court,  and  by  his  overbearing  manners  incur- 
land,  France,  and  the  United  States  ;  and  by  red  the  enmity  of  his  dramatic  associate.  Jon- 
the  intervention  of  the  two  former  powers  son,  who  satirized  him  under  the  name  oi  Lan- 
the  government  of  Mexico  was  induced  to  ac-  tern  Leather-head  in  his  ^^  Bartholomew  Fair.'* 
knowledge  the  independence  of  Texas.  Oom-  In  1612,  upon  the  death  of  Prince  Henry,  to 
mercial  activity  was  incited,  emigration  from  whom  he  had  been  appointed  architect,  he  re- 
Europe,  and  particularly  from  Germany,  was  visited  Italy,  and  succeeded  in  materially  im- 
setting  in,  and  terms  of  great  advantage  could  proving  his  style.  Upon  his  return  to  England 
undoubtedly  have  been  secured  to  the  country  he  was  made  surveyor-general  of  the  royal  build- 
by  treaties  with  foreign  powers,  under  a  stip-  ings,  and  during  the  next  26  years  was  occupied 
ulation  that  annexation  to  the  United  States  with  many  important  public  works,  holding  all 
should  not  be  encouraged.  Under  these  circnm-  the  time  the  position  of  the  first  architect  of 
stances  it  is  believed  that  President  Jones  pre-  England,  if  not  of  his  age.  His  designs  for  the 
ferred  independence  to  annexation.  But  when  palace  at  Whitehall,  of  which  only  the  banquet- 
it  became  evident  that  the  popular  will  was  in  ing  house  was  built,  are  considered  his  chtft 
favor  of  the  latter  measure,  he  spared  no  efforts  Wosuvre;  beside  which  he  designed  the  river 
to  accomplish  it,  at  the  same  time  that  he  avoid-  front  of  Somerset  house,  a  splendid  Corinthian 
ed  giving  umbrage  to  the^  European  powers,  portico  rather  incongruously  added  to  old  St. 
His  popmarity,  however,  was  affected  by  the  PauPs,  the  arcade  and  church  of  St.  Paul,  Oovent 
course  he  pursued,  and  he  was  never  afterward  Garden,  York  stairs,  surgeons'  hall,  Shaftesbury 
elected  to  anv  public  office  of  importance,  a  cir-  house,  Ashbumham  house,  and  many  private 
cnmstance  which  preyed  deeply  upon  him,  and  residences  in  various  parts  of  England,  all  of 
probably  led  to  the  mental  alienation  under  the  which  were  much  admired  in  their  day,  although 
influence  of  which  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  He  modem  taste  finds  in  such  of  them  as  remain 
possessed  great  abilities  for  public  business,  es-  little  to  admire  or  praise.  Jones  also  aspired  to 
pccially  as  a  diplomatist,  and  in  private  life  was  the  character  of  an  antiquary,  Itnd  at  the  request 
remarkable  for  suavity  of  manner  and  strong  of  James  I.  made  a  careful  examination  or  the 
common  sense.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  druidical  remains  at  Stonehenge,  which  he  un- 
were  passed  in  agricultural  pursuits.  In  1869  dertook  to  show  belonged  to  a  temple  of  the 
his  journal,  preceded  by  a  brief  autobiography,  Roman  or  Tuscan  order  dedicated  to  Coelus* 
was  printed  for  private  circulation.  The  errors  of  his  restoration,  as  disclosed  in  his 
JONES,  Intgo,  an  English  architect,  bom  in  "Essay  on  Stonehenge,"  published  after  his 
London  in  1672,  died  July  21, 1652.  He  was  of  death  by  his  son-in-law  John  Webb  (fol.,  1655), 
humble  origin,  and  in  early  life  is  said  to  have  are  sufficiently  apparent,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
been  apprenticed  to  a  joiner.  But  manifesting  a  absurdity  of  his  general  conclusions.  During 
strong  inclination  for  drawing,  he  attracted  the  tiie  civil  wars  he  adhered  to  the  royal  cause, 
notice  of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  afforded  him  and  suffered  so  much  from  fines  and  other  per^ 
the  means  of  procuring  an  art  education  abroad,  secutions  that  he  died  broken-hearted  and  in 
During  several  years  he  made  careful  studies  of  poverty.  A  good  idea  of  his  merits  as  an  archi- 
tho  chief  architectural  monuments  of  France,  tect  may  be  derived  from  the  volumes  of  his 
Germany,  and  Italy ;  and  in  the  latter  country  designs  published  by  William  Eent  in  1727  and 
he  first  obtained  a  correct  idea  of  the  various  1770,  and  by  Isaac  Ware  in  1748.  His  reputa- 
ancient  classic,  and  of  the  modern  Italian  styles,  tion  is  hardly  sustained  by  these,  but  must  be 
the  first  of  which  were  altogether  unknown  in  accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  by  the  novelty 
England,  while  the  latter  had  never  been  intro-  of  the  new  classic  style  he  introduced  intoEng- 
du^  save  in  fragmentary  details.  In  Venice  land,  and  by  the  fact  that  he  occupied  the  field 
he  became  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces  of  during  his  whole  life  with  scarcely  a  rival.  He 
Palladio,  whose  style  he  subsequently  trans-  in  no  respect  merits  the  title  of  the  ^^  English 
planted  into  England.  At  the  invitation  of  Palladio"  or  the"  English  Vitruvius,"  frequently 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  he  visited  Copen-  bestowed  upon  him.  He  was  an  accomplished 
hagen  in  1604,  and  during  a  residence  there  of  classical  scholar  and  mathematician,  and  occa- 
about  a  year  furnished,  it  is  said,  the  designs  sionaUy  wrote  verses.  His  publications  consist 
for  the  royal  residences  of  Rosenborg  and  of  a  masque  and  several  miscellaneous  essays, 
Frederiksborg,  which  are  little  creditable  to  and  he  also  left  some  notes  on  Palladio^s  archi- 
his  architectural  skill  or  taste.  In  1605  ho  re-  tecture,  which  were  inserted  by  Leoni  in  an 
turned  to  England,  and  at  the  recommendation  edition  of  Palladio  in  1714.— See  '^Life  of  Inigo 
of  Christian,  whose  sister  James  I.  had  mar-  Jones,''  by  Peter  Cunningham  (London,  1848). 
ried,  was  kindly  received  by  the  latter  monarch,  JONES,  Jacob,  a  commodore  in  the  U.  S. 
who  employed  him  to  prepare  the  scenery,  navy,  bom  near  Smyrna,  Kent  co.,  Del.,  in 
decorations,  and  machinery  for  the  masques  1770,  died  in  Philadelphia  in  Aug.  1850.  He 
written  by  Ben  Jonson,  which  were  among  the  was  educated  for  the  medical  profession,  and 
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oommenoed  practice  in  his  natlye  comi^,  but  eadi  oommiasioned  ofScer  of  the  Wasp.     In 
soon  reliuqaisbed  it  for  the  clerkship  of  the  March,  1818,  he  was  promoted  to  the  raok  of 
supreme  coait  of  Delaware.    In  April,  1799,  he  post-captain,  and  appointed  to  the  command 
received  a  midshipman^s  warrant  in  the  navj.  of  the  frigate  Macedonian  in  the  squadron  of 
aud  served  for  some  time  in  the  frigate  Unitea  Commodore  Stephen  Decatur.    After  the  peace 
States  under  Commodore  John  Barry.    He  was  with  England,  Commodore  Jones  commanded 
promotedto  the  rank  of  lieutenant  in  Feb.  1801,  squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Pacific, 
and  at  the  opening  of  the  war  with  Tripoli  was  and  served  for  some  years  as  a  commissioner 
attached  to  the  frigate  Philadelphia,  in  which  of  the  navy  board,  and  governor  of  the  naval 
he  was  ^tured  off  Tripoli  in  1808  (see  Bain-  asylum  at  Philadelphia. 
BEU>ox,  William),  and  remained  a  prisoner  20       JONES,  Jamxs  Chajibeblain,  an  American 
months.    He  was  afterward  employed  for  some  statesman,  born  in  Davidson  co.,  Tenn.,  April 
years  on  the  S.  coast  of  the  United  States,  a  20, 1809,  died  in  Memphis,  Oct  29, 1869.    Dur- 
part  of  the  time  in  command  of  the  brig  Argus,  ing  his  infancy  his  father  died,  and  Col.  "Ward, 
In  April,  1810,  he  was  commissioned  as  master  a  orominent  politician,  became  his  guardian, 
commandant,  and  in  1811  was  appointed  to  the  and  brought  him  up  in  his  own  family.    Mr. 
command  of  the  Wasp,  a  sloop  of  war  of  18  Jones's  advantages  of  early  education  were  lim- 
gnns.    He  was  on  his  passage  home  from  France  ited ;  he  attended  a  country  school  at  intervals 
in  1812  when  war  was  declared  by  Uie  United  for  8  years.    Beins  fond  of  books,  and  having 
States  against  England.   On  his  arrival  the  Wasp  access  to  his  guanuan^s  library,  he  acquired  tiie 
was  ordered  to  sea  again  immediately,  and  sailed  elements  of  a  good  Englbh  education,  and  a 
from  the  Delaware  on  Oct  18  upon  a  cruise,  knowledge  of  history.    A  large  portion  of  his 
On  the  night  of  the  17th,  in  lat  87^  N.,  long,  time  before  attaining  his  majority  was  devoted 
60°  W.,  she  fell  in  with  a  number  of  vessels,  to  labor  on  Col.  Ward^s  plantation.    At  the  age 
which  on  the  morning  of  the  18th  were  discov-  of  21,  having  married  and  received  his  small 
ered  to  be  a  convoy  of  English  merchantmen  patrimony,  he  settled  on  a  farm  in  Wilson  co. 
protected  by  a  sloop  of  war,  which  the  Wasp  In  1837  and  1889  he  represented  that  county  in 
engaged  at  lib.  80m.  A.  M.    The  action  com-  the  legislature.    In  18^  he  was  a  candidate  for 
menced  at  a  distance  of  50  or  60  yards,  which  presidential  elector  on  the  Harrison  and  Tyler 
was  gradually  lessened  for  a  space  of  48  minutes,  ticket    In  1841  he  was  nominated  as  the  whig 
when  the  Wasp  boarded,  and  carried  her  antag*  candidate  for  governor  of  Tennessee  against  the 
onist    The  fire  on  both  sides  was  extremely  late  James  K.  Polk.    After  an  animated  contest, 
well  maintained,  but,  as  the  result  proved,  thaib  in  which  the  entire  state  was  canvassed  by  the 
of  the  Wasp  was  the  most  rapid  and  accurate,  two  candidate's  Mr.  Jones  was  elected  by  a  small 
The  captured  vessel  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  sloop  minority.    He  was  reelected  in  1848,  Mr.  Polk 
Frolic,  CaptWhinyates,  mounting  16  82  lb.  car*  being  agiun  his  competitor.    These  two  can- 
rofiades, 4longgnn8,  and  2 12  lb. carronades  upon  vasses  attracted  much  attention  throughout  the 
her  topgallant  forecastle.    The  armament  of  the  country,  because  of  the  powers  of  oratory  dis- 
Wasp  was  16  82  lb.  carronades  and  2  long  12  lb.  played  by  the  opposing  candidates.    In  1845 
guns.    The  Wasp  had  188  men  upon  her  mus-  Uov.  Jones  declined  a  reelection,  and  at  the  ex- 
ter  roll ;  the  Prolic  probably  a  few  less,  though  piration  of  his  term  in  November  of  that  year 
this  is  not  certainly  known.    The  two  vessels  ne  retired  to  private  life.    In  1847  he  became  a 
were  very  nearly  equal,  and  no  action  of  the  candidate  for  congress  in  the  Murfreesborough 
war  of  1812  was  more  creditable  to  the  Ameri-  district,  but  withdrew  from  the  canvass  before 
can  navy  than  this.    The  Wasp  suffered  consid-  the  election.    In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the 
erably  in  her  rigging  and  spars,  though  but  little  national  whig  convention,  where  he  zealously 
in  her  hull ;  but  the  Frolic  was  a  mere  wreck  advocated  the  nomination  of  Henry  Clay ;  but 
when  she  surrendered.    Her  loss  was  never  ao-  Gen.  Taylor  having  received  the  nomination, 
corately  known,  but  was  probably  not  less  than  Mr.  Jones  supported  him  cordially,  and  deliver- 
80  killed  and  wounded.    Among  the  wounded  ed  several  popular  speeches  in  his  behalf  in  dif- 
were  her  captain,  1st  lieutenant,  and  master,  ferent  states.    In  1850  he  removed  to  Memphis, 
the  two  last  mortally.    Capt.  Whinyates  stated  and  in  1851  was  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate. 
in  his  ofBcial  report,  that  not  20  of  his  crew  In  1854  he  was  a  conspicuous  supporter  of  the 
escaped  unhurt     Possession  was  immediately  Elansas-Nebraska  bill,  and  thenceforward  be- 
taken of  the  Frolic,  and  a  prize  crew  placed  on  came  identified  with  the  democratic  party.    At 
board  her  under  the  command  of  Lieut  James  the  expiration  of  his  senatorial  term,  March  4, 
Biddle,  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Wasp,  who  had  1857,  he  again  retired  to  private  life. 
hardly  commenced  clearing  the  wreck  when  a       JOKES,  Jomr,  a  Welsh  clergyman,  born  in 
large  sail  was  seen  standing  toward  the  two  Caermarthenshire,  died  in  London,  Jan.  10, 
vessels.    It  proved  to  be  H.  B.  M.  ship  Poio-  1827.    He  completed  his  education  at  the  Uni- 
tiers  of  74  guns,  which  captured  both  vessels  tarian  college  of  Hackney,  and  in  1792  was  ap- 
and  carried  them  to  Bermuda.    The  Americans  pointed  classical  and  mathematical  tutor  in  the 
were  soon  put  on  parole,  and  returned  to  the  Welsh  academy  at  Swansea.    He  continued  in 
United  States,  Capt  Jones  being  everywhere  this  situation  for  8  years,  and  then  removed  to 
received  with  distinguished  honors.    Congress  Plymouth  Dock,  where  he  became  minister  of 
voted  a  gold  medal  to  him,  and  silver  ones  to  a  Unitarian  church.    This  charge  he  exchanged 
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in  1797  for  that  of  the  Unitarian  oongregatioD  Hessrs.  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Lee,  to  the  com- 
at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire.  Abont  1800  he  re-  mand  of  the  Indien,  a  large  frigate  then  bnild- 
moved  to  London,  and  resided  there  daring  the  ing  at  Amsterdam  for  the  Americans.  Bein^ 
remainder  of  his  Ufe,  occupied  chiefly  as  a  das-  disappointed  in  this  expectation,  owing  to  the 
sical  teacher.  A  short  time  before  his  death  opposition  made  hj  the  British  minister  at  the 
the  degree  of  LL.D.  was  conferred  on  him  by  Hi^e  to  the  equipment  of  the  frigate,  and  her 
the  university  of  Aberdeen.  He  was  the  au-  subsequent  sale  to  France,  Jones  made  a  cruise 
thor  of  several  works,  the  most  important  of  in  the  Ranger  upon  the  coast  of  Scotland,  where 
which  are :  **  IHustrations  of  the  Four  Gospels"  he  harassed  the  coasting  trade  very  much,  and 
(London,  1808) ;  a  "  Greek  and  English  Lexi-  made  a  most  daring  and  successful  descent  upon 
con"  (1828) ;  and  Etymologia  Oraea  (1826),  a  Whitehaven.  He  also  attempted  to  capture  the 
new  and  enlarged  edition  of  a  Greek  grammar  earl  of  Selkirk,  who  resided  upon  his  estate  near 
published  by  him  in  1804.  Dr.  Jones  was  Kirkcudbright,  on  the  river  Dee.  Jones  thought 
among  the  first  who  introduced  into  England  that  the  possession  of  the  person  of  this  noble- 
the  practice  of  teaching  Greek  through  the  me-  man  might  bring  about  a  system  of  exchanges 
dium  of  English  rather  than  of  Latin.  His  of  prisoners,  to  which  England  had  hitherto 
*^  Greek  and  English  Lexicon"  was  long  in  use.  shown  a  reluctance.  This  design  failed,  owing 
Jones,  John  Pattl,  a  commodore  in  the  to  the  absence  of  the  earl  from  home,  but  the 
American  navy  during  the  war  of  the  revolu-  party  which  landed  to  capture  him  took  ii*oin 
tion,  born  of  humble  parentage  at  Arbigland,  his  house  a  quantity  of  silver  plate.  When  this 
Scotland,  near  the  mouth  of  the  river  Nith,  plate  was  afterward  sold,  Jones  became  the  par- 
July  6,  1747,  died  in  Paris,  July  18,  1792.  His  chaser,  and  restored  it  to  Lady  Selkirk.  During 
namewas  John  Paul,  that  of  Jones  having  been  this  cruise  the  Ranger  captured  the  Drake,  a 
assumed  in  after  life  for  some  unknown  reason,  sloop  of  war  superior  to  her  in  force.  On  May 
At  the  age  of  12  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  mer-  8,  1778,  the  Ranger  arrived  at  Brest,  with  the 
chant  of  Whitehaven,  who  was  engaged  in  the  Drflke,  her  prize,  and  200  prisoners,  being  nearly 
American  trade.  His  first  voyage  was  to  Vir-  double  the  number  of  her  own  crew.  Jones 
ginia,  where  his  elder  brother  was  established  was  warmly  greeted  by  the  American  commis- 
as  a  planter.  He  was  afterward  encaged  for  a  sioners,  and  received  distinguished  attentions 
short  time  in  the  slave  trade,  which  he  left  in  from  the  French  court,  which  was  on  the  point 
disgust,  and  made  a  number  of  voyages  to  the  of  joining  the  American  cause.  From  this  time 
West  Indies,  realizing,  it  was  said,  a  fortune  by  until  Feb.  1779,  Jones  used  every  effort  to  ob- 
commercial  speculations.  At  the  commence-  tain  another  and  better  command.  The  Ranger 
ment  of  the  American  revolutionary  struggle  was  despatched  by  the  commissioners  to  Amer- 
he  was  in  Virginia,  having  assumed  the  name  ica,  Jones  being  retained  by  them  in  France, 
of  Jones.  An  oflfer  of  his  services,  which  he  After  many  months  of  disappointment,  arid 
made  to  the  colonies,  was  accepted,  and  he  was  much  fruitless  correspondence,  he,  according  to 
commissioned  as  a  lieutenant  in  the  navy,  Dec.  his  own  account,  was  struck  with  the  saying  of 
22, 1776.  His  first  service  was  in  the  Alfred,  Poor  Richard  in  an  old  number  of  Dr.  Frank- 
Oapt.  Dudley  SaltonstaH,  a  ship  of  80  guns  and  lin's  "  Pennsylvania  Almanac :"  *'  If  you  would 
800  men,  purchased  from  the  merchant  service,  have  your  business  done,  go ;  if  not,  send."  He 
This  was  the  flag  ship  of  a  squadron  of  8  vessels,  immediately  set  out  for  Paris,  and  made  such 
fitted  out  on  the  Delaware,  and  commanded  by  strong  personal  appeals  to  the  minister,  M.  de 
Oommodore  Ezekiel  Hopkins.  Jones  was  1st  Sartine,  that  on  Feb.  4  he  was  appointed  to 
lieutenant  of  her,  and,  it  is  said,  hoisted  on  this  the  command  of  the  ship  Duras,  an  old  In- 
occasion  the  first  American  flag  ever  displayed,  diaman  converted  into  a  ship  of  war,  and  then 
The  device  it  bore  is  not  positively  known,  though  lying  at  L'Orient.  In  compliment  to  Dr.  Frank- 
it  is  believed  to  have  been  a  pine  tree  with  a  lin,  Jones  upon  application  to  the  minister  was 
.rattlesnake  coiled  at  its  root.  From  the  Alfred  permitted  to  change  the  name  of  this  ship  to 
he  was  soon  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  that  of  the  "  Bon  Homme  Richard."  After 
sloop  Providence,  of  12  guns  and  70  men,  in  many  vexatious  delays,  she  was  equipped  for 
which  vessel  he  made  16  prizes  during  a  cruise  service,  though  in  a  very  inefficient  manner, 
of  6  weeks  between  the  Bermudas  and  the  gut  On  her  main  or  gun  deck  she  mounted  28  12- 
of  Oanso.  On  Aug.  8,  1776,  Jones  received  a  pounders,  and  on  her  quarter  deck  and  fore- 
captain^s  commission,  and  on  Nov.  2  he  sailed  castle  14  9-poundefs,  making  an  armament  of 
from  Newport,  R.  I.,  in  command  of  the  Alfred  42  guns  in  all.  But  Jones,  determined  to  make 
and  Providence,  upon  an  expedition  which  he  the  most  of  her,  caused  12  ports  to  be  cut  in 
had  suggested,  the  object  of  which  was  the  cap-  her  gun  room  below,  where  6  old  18-pounder8 
tnre  of  the  coal  fleet  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  were  mounted.  This  expedient  did  not  add  to 
fishery  at  Cape  Breton.  This  expedition  was  the  eflloiency  of  the  ship,  but,  on  the  contrar}^ 
entirely  successful.  On  June  14,  1777,  Jones  aswill  be  seen,  produced  disastrous  conseauences. 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Ranger,  On  Aug.  14,  1779,  Jones  sailed  from  L^Orient, 
a  new  ship  of  18  guns  built  for  the  navy  at  having  under  his  command  a  squadron  of  5  ves- 
Portsroouth,  N.  H.  On  Nov.  1  he  sailed  for  sels,  one  of  which  was  the  Alliance,  Oapt.  Pierre 
France,  and  arrived  at  Nantes,  Dec.  2,  expecting  Landais,  a  new  and  fnst-sailing  frigate,  which 
to  be  appointed  by  the  American  commissioners,  had  arrived  some  months  before  from  America. 
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He  had  hardly  put  to  sea  before  a  mutinoiia  thia  jiinctare  a  most  unexpected  event  took 
temper  was  bat  too  manifest  among  many  of  place.  The  Conntess  of  Seurborotigh  had  sar- 
his  ofBcera  and  men,  and  in  this  respect  the  con-  rendered  to  the  Pallas,  afier  a  well  contested 
duct  of  Oapt.  Landais  was  very  conspicnoua.  action  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  Captain  Cotti- 
This  officer  had  served  in  the  French  navy,  neau  entreated  Capt.  Landaisk  who  had  kept 
from  which  he  had  been  dismissed  on  account  aloof  with  the  Alliance,  to  talce  possession  of 
of  infirmity  of  temper.  By  the  middle  of  Sep-  his  prize,  and  allow  him  to  go  to  the  assistance 
tember  26  vessels  had  been  capturedpr  destroyed  of  Jones!  which  be  declined ;  and  the  Alliance 
by  this  sonadron,  and  very  great  alarm  created  after  making  two  long  stretches  to  windward 
upon  the  E.  coast  of  England.  On  Sept.  23  the  kept  away,  and  coming  upon  the  larboard  qnar- 
Bon  Homme  Richard  was  off  Flamborough  Head,  ter  of  the  Richard  openea  a  fire  upon  her.  The 
Iiaving  in  company  the  Alliance,  Capt.  Landais,  evidence  of  this  seems  ample.  At  9f  an  ex- 
and  the  Pallas,  a  ship  mounting  82  light  gunsL  plosion  took  place  on  board  the  Serapis,  caused 
commanded  by  Oapt.  Cottineau,  a  brave  and  good  t>y  a  hand  grenade  from  the  Richard,  which 
officer.  Soon  a^r  noon  the  headmost  ships  of  killed  and  wounded  20  men.  About  10  o^cIock, 
a  fleet,  known  to  be  from  the  Baltic,  were  seen  owing  to  a  cry  which  had  been  raised  that  the 
standing  out  from  under  Flamborough  Head,  ship  was  sinking,  the  carpenter  of  the  Richard 
and  beating  down  toward  the  straits  of  Dover,  released  over  100  prisoners,  a  part  of  whom 
Thia  fleet  was  under  convoy  of  the  Serapis,  44,  succeeded  in  getting  on  board  the  Serapis;  and 
and  Conntess  of  Scarborough,  20.  Signal  for  the  gunner,  alarmed  at  the  quantity  of  water 
general  chase  was  made  by  Jones,  and  the  Al-  in  the  ship  (for  she  had  received  many  shots 
fiance,  being  the  fastest  of  the  sc^nadron,  took  between  wind  and  water)  ran  aft  on  the  poop, 
the  lead ;  but  no  sooner  had  she  discovered  the  crying  for  quarter,  but  was  sternly  silenced  by 
force  of  the  English  vessels  of  w  ar  than  she  stood  Jones.  The  situation  of  the  Richard  now  seem- 
off  from  them.  At  about  7i  o^clock  the  Richard  ed  hopeless.  She  was  almost  in  a  sinking  con- 
came  up  with  the  Serapis,  and  closed  with  her,  dition,  many  of  her  guns  were  disabled,  a  large 
upon  her  weather  quarter,  to  about  half  pistol  number  of  her  pris<mers  were  at  large,  the  Al- 
shot  The  weather  was  serene  and  beautiful,  the  liance  was  deliberately  firing  into  her,  and  some 
water  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  wind  light  at  S.  of  the  petty  officers  had  set  up  the  cry  of  fire. 
W.,  the  ships  heading  to  the  northward.  It  was  But  it  does  not  seem  that  the  thought  of  snr- 
foil  moon,  and  Flamborough  Head,  less  than  a  rendering  had  even  entered  the  mind  of  Jones, 
league  distant,  and  the  piers  of  Scarborough  The  prisoners  were  compelled  to  work  the 
were  covered  with  spectators  to  "Witness  the  pumps,  and  the  action  was  continued  with  8 
combat.  The  Serapis  now  hailed  the  Richard,  light  quarter  deck  guns,  under  his  persional 
and  was  answered.  A  few  unimportant  ques-  superintendence.  Soon  after  10  o^clock  the  Se- 
tions  passed,  when  broadsides  were  exchanged,  rapis  struck,  and  the  Ist  lieutenant  of  the  Rich- 
and  two  of  the  old  18-pounders  mounted  in  the  ard,  Mr.  Dale,  afterward  Commodore  Richard 
Riciiard^s  gun  room  burst,  blowing  up  the  deck  Dale,  was  ordered  on  board  to  take  possession 
above  and  killing  or  wounding  a  large  portion  of  her.  The  lashings  were  now  cut,  and  as  the 
of  the  men  stationed  at  them.  This  part  of  the  ships  separated,  the  main  mast  of  the  Serapis 
battery  was  then  abandoned,  and  the  ports  were  fell,  carrying  witli  it  the  mizzen  topmast.  Her 
closed.  A  close  and  heavy  cannonade  was  now  cable  was  then  cut,  and  Lieut  Dale  made  such 
maintained  by  both  ships  for  about  an  hour,  sail  as  he  could  after  the  Richard.  In  the  mom- 
when  they  fouled  each  other,  and  there  was  ing  the  spectacle  presented  by  the  Richard  was 
for  a  few  moments  a  cessation  of  the  firing,  singular  and  dreadful.  She  was  on  fire  in  two 
Capt  Pearson  of  the  Serapb  again  hailed  the  places,  and  had  7  feet  water  in  her  liold.  Her 
Richard,  asking  if  she  had  struck  her  colors,  counters  and  quarters  on  the  lower  deck  were 
^*  I  have  not  yet  begun  to  fight,"  was  the  reply  driven  in,  the  whole  of  her  main  battery  was 
of  Jones,  and  the  action  was  immediately  re-  dismounted,  and  she  was  cut  to  pieces  in  a  most 
newed.  After  considerable  manoBuvring  the  extraordinary  manner.  The  after  part  of  the 
ships  again  came  foul,  when  Jones  with  his  own  ship,  in  line  with  the  guns  of  th^  Serapis,  was 
hands  assisted  in  lashing  the  jib  stay  of  the  so  completely  beaten  in,  that  the  upper  deck 
Sempis  to  the  mizzen  mast  of  the  Richard.  As  was  only  sustained  by  a  few  frames,  which  had 
soon  as  Capt.  Pearson  perceived  this,  ho  let  go  been  missed  by  shot  It  being  deemed  itnpossi- 
an  anchor  in  the  hope  tnat  his  antagonist  would  ble  to  carry  her  into  port,  the  wounded  were 
drift  clear  of  him,  but  the  ships  were  now  well  removed,  and  she  soon  after  sank.  The  Serapis 
secured  together  head  and  stem.  During  this  suffered  much  less.  She  was  a  new  ship,  in  ex- 
time  the  combat  was  raging  fnriouslv.  The  cellent  condition,  and  much  superior  in  force  to 
ships  being  in  actual  contact,  fore  ana  aft,  the  the  Richard,  mounting  60  guns,  though  rated  at 
guns  of  either  were  discharged  into  the  side  or  44.  On  her  lower  deck  were  20  18-pounders, 
through  the  ports  of  her  antagonist  The  ef-  on  her  upper  deck  20  9-poonder8,  and  on  her 
feet  of  such  a  fire  was  terrible  to  both.  Oc-  quarter  deck  and  forecastle  10  6-pounders.  Her 
casionally  fighting  with  pikes  and  pistols  took  crew  consisted  of  820  souls.  The  Richa^,  on 
place  through  ports,  and  the  American  seamen,  the  other  hand,  as  has  been  stated,  was  an  old 
laying  out  upon  the  yards  of  their  ship,  dropped  ship,  much  decayed,  her  effective  armament  con- 
hand  gren.ides  on  the  decks  of  the  Serapis.    At  sisting  of  but  42  guns  of  light  caliber.    A  por- 
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tion  of  her  crew  was  absent  in  prizes,  leaviDff  hambra  a^n  in  1837  to  complete  bis  drawiojga^ 

the  number  actually  engaged  but  22T  souls,  and  and  supermtendinff  with  grei^  care  the  printing 

these  were  Irish,  Scotch,  Portuguese,  Norwe-  of  the  illustrative  designs  m  colors.   In  1842  the 

gians,  &c.,  with  but  very  few  Americans.    No  work  was  published  in  an  unusnallj  oosUj  style, 

authentic  report  of  the  loss  on  either  side  has  under  the  title  of  "  Plans,  Elevations,  Sections, 

ever  been  given,  but  the  engagement  was,  be-  and  Details  of  the  Alhambra,^^&c.(fol.,  London), 

yond  all  doubt,  the  most  obstinate  and  san-  accompanied  by  a  translation  of  tne  Arabic  in- 

guinary  one  which  ever   occurred   between  scriptions  and  a  historical  notice  of  the  Moorish 

single  ships.    Jones  carried  his  prizes  into  the  kings  of  Granada  by  SefiorPascualdeGayangos. 

TezeL    On  his  arrival  in  France  he  was  re-  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  "Designs  for 

ceived  with  the  most  distinguished  honors.  Mos^c  and  Tessellated  Pavements^'  (4to.,  Lon- 

A  sword  was  presented  to  him  by  the  king,  don).    The  Mohammedan,  and  more  particular- 

who   also   requested   permission  of  congress  ly  the  Moorish  style  of  ornamentation,  has  becoi 

to  decorate  him  with  the  military  order  of  strongly  advocated  by  him,  and  his  labors  have 

merit.    In  1781  he  sailed  for  the  United  States,  greatly  developed  the  science  of  chromatios  as 

arriving  in  Philadelphia  in  February,  where  he  applied  to  the  internal  and  external  decoration 

was  exceedingly  well  received.    Congress  voted  of  buildings.    In  1851  he  was  appointed  a  super- 

him  a  gold  medal,  and  Gen.  Washington  ad-  intendent  of  the  works  in  connection  with  the 

dressed  him  a  highly  complimentary  letter.    He  crystal  palace  exhibition  in  Hyde  park,  London, 

was  afterward  employed  to  superintend  the  con-  and  his  plans  for  decorating  &e  structure  were 

struction  of  a  line  of  battle  ship,  the  America,  carried  out  in  a  modified  form.    In  1862  he 

at  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  which  he  was  to  have  became  director  of  decorations  to  the  crystal 

commanded ;  but  the  ship  was  presented  by  palace  company,  and,  upon  the  erection  of  their 

congress  to  France.    He  then  went  to  Paris,  as  building  at  Sydenham,  superintended  the  con- 

an  agent  for  prize  money,  and  while  there  was  struction   and   adornment  of  the   Egyptian, 

invited  into  the  Bussian  service  with  the  rank  Greek,  Boman,  and  Alhambra  courts,  and  the 

of  rear  admiral,  but  was  disappointed  at  not  decorative  painting  of  the  general  fabric.    His 

receiving  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  Black  polychromatic  decoration  of  the  Greek  court 

sea.    He  quarrelled  witli  the  admiral,  the  prince  having  excited  comment,  he  published  "An 

of  I^assau,  and  owing  to  the  intrigues  of  ene-  Apology  for  the  Coloring  of  the  Greek  Court," 

mies  fell  into  disfavor  at  court,  and  was  finally  in  which  he  took  the  ground  that  ancient  sculp* 

permitted  by  the  empress  Catharine  to  retire  ture  was  usually  painted,  and  that  the  exterior 

from  the  service,  with  a  pension  which  was  of  marble  buildings  was  frequently  so  embd- 

never  paid.    He  took  up  his  residence  in  Paris,  lished.    In  illustration  of  his  views  he  painted 

where  ne  died  in  poverty  and  neglect  a  portion  of  the  casts  of  the  Elgin  marbles  at 

JONES,  Noble  WiMBEBLY,  an  American  phy-  Sydenham  in  parti-colors,  the  hair  being  gilt, 
sician  and  revolutionary  patriot,  bom  in  Georgia  His  Alhambra  court  is  the  finest  specimen  of 
in  1725,  died  in  Savannah,  Ga.,  Jan.  0,  1805.  colored  decoration  yet  produced  in  England. 
He  was  the  son  of  one  of  the  first  settlers  in  the  He  has  written  a  '^  Handbook  to  the  Alhunbra 
state,  held  a  military  commission  at  an  early  Court,'^  explaining  the  principles  of  its  omap- 
aee,  and  was  a  member  of  the  assembly  in  1761.  mentation.  His  remaining  publications  are : 
He  was  one  of  the  leading  revolutionists  in  ^^  Views  on  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to  the  Second 
Georgia  in  1774,  was  a  delegate  to  congress  in  Cataract"  (fol.,  1843) ;  ^^  An  Attempt  to  define 
1775,  lost  one  of  his  sons  at  the  capture  of  Sa-  the  Principles  which  should  regulate  the  Sa- 
vannah by  the  British  in  1778,  was  himself  ployment  of  Color  in  the  Decorative  Arts,  a 
nutde  prisoner  at  the  fall  of  Charleston  in  1780,  Lecture"  (1852) ;  and  "  The  Granunar  of  Or- 
was  exchanged  in  1781,  and  was  immediately  nament"  (fol.,  1856),  one  of  the  most  elegant 
chosen  again  a  delegate  to  congress,  and  began  works  of  the  age,  containing  100  plates  iSus- 
to  practise  his  profession  in  Philadelphia.  He  trating  various  styles  of  ornament,  printed  in 
had  an  extensive  medical  practice  in  Charleston  colors.  He  has  also  lectured  frequently  on  hia 
from  1782  to  1788,  after  which  he  lived  in  Sa-  favorite  subject,  and  has  trani^ted  Seroux 
vannah.  He  was  president  of  the  convention  d'Agincourt's  "  History  of  Art  by  its  Monu- 
by  which  the  constitution  of  the  state  was  ments,"  &c.  TfoL,  1847).  He  has  freonently 
amended  in  1795.  been  employea  in  ornamental  chromatic  ciesigns 

JONES,  Owen,  an  English  architect  and  for  the  title  pages  of  illustrated  books, 
decorator,  born  in  Wales  about  1809.  After  JONES,  Thomas  Btmer,  an  English  writer 
serving  an  apprenticeship  to  Mr.  Lewis  Yallia-  on  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  bom 
my,  he  spent  several  years  in  travelling  through  about  1810.  He  became  a  member  of  the  col- 
southern  Europe,  Turkey,  and  Egypt.  During  lege  of  surgeons  of  England  in  1838,  but  on 
a  visit  to  Graziada  in  1834,  in  coi^unction  with  account  of  an  impediment  in  his  hearing  has 
M.  Jules  Goury,  he  made  careful  drawings  of  never  practised  his  profession.  Devoting  him- 
the  palace  of  the  Alhambra  and  of  other  Moor-  self  to  the  study  of  comparative  anatomy,  he 
ish  remains,  with  a  view  of  preparing  an  illus-  published  severd  contributions  to  that  branch 
trated  work  on  the  subject.  Goury  died  at  the  of  science  in  the  "  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological 
outset  of  the  undertaking,  which  Mr.  Jones  Society,"  and  was  soon  after  appointed  pro- 
thenceforth  prosecuted  alone,  visiting  the  Al-  fessor  of  comparative  anatomy  in  Eing^s  col- 
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lege,  London.  His  first  work,  "  A  General  Ont-  olassical  studies,  but  making  some  progress  in 
line  of  the  Animal  Kingdom^'  ^8yo.,  1841),  Hebrew  and  Arable,  and  applying  himself  to 
written  to  supply  a  want  in  English  scientific  French  and  Italian  during  his  vacations.  The 
literature,  established  his  reputation  as  a  com-  head  master  afiSimed  that  he  was  *^  a  boy  of  so 
parative  anatomist  and  physiologist,  and  is  still  active  a  mind,  that,  if  he  were  left  naked  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  best  works  of  its  kind  friendless  on  Salisbury  phun,  he  would  neyer- 
in  any  language.  About  this  time  he  was  ap*  theless  find  the  road  to  fame  and  riches."  la 
pointed  Fullerian  professor  of  physiology  m  1764  he  was  entered  at  University  college,  Ox* 
the  royal  institution,  and  subsequently  he  be<  fbrd,  his  mother  accompanying  him  thither,  and 
came  examiner  in  comparative  anatomy  and  prosecuted  with  the  greatest  diligence  his  stud- 
physiology  in  the  London  nniversity.  In  1844  les  in  the  oriental  and  modem  European  lan- 
and  1852  were  published  the  first  two  volumes  gnages,  preserving  his  health  bv  athletic  exer- 
of  his  Fullerian  lectures,  under  the  title  of  cises,  in  which  also  he  excelleo.  In  1766  he 
^'Lectnres  on  the  Natural  History  of  Animals,'*  was  invited  to  reside  in  the  family  of  Earl 
the  work  being  still  incomplete.     His  latest  Spencer,  as  tutor  to  Lord  Althorp,  then  7  years 

SubHcation  is  ^'  The  Aquarian  Naturalist'*  (Lon-  of  age,  which  office  he  held  for  6  years,  during 
on,  1858).  He  has  also  been  a  contributor  to  which  he  twice  visited  the  continent,  always 
the  "  GyclopsBdia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,"  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  was  elected  during 
and  has  an  extended  reputation  in  England  as  this  period  to  a  fellowship  at  Oxford.  Meantime 
a  lecturer  on  natural  history.  his  fame  for  oriental  scholarship  had  begun  to 
JON^,  William,  an  English  divine,  bom  extend,  and  in  1768  Ohristian  Vll.  of  Denmark 
in  Lowick,  Northamptonshire,  in  1726.  died  in  requested  him  to  translate  into  French  a  Persian 
Nayland  in  1800.  He  was  educated  at  the  life  of  Nadir  Shah.  This  was  published  (Lon- 
Charterhouse,  and  at  University  college,  Oxford,  don,  1770)  In  connection  with  a  dissertation, 
and  became  successively  vicar  of  Bethersden  also  in  French,  on  oriental  poetry,  containing 
(1764),  rector  of  Pluckley,  perpetual  curate  of  translations  of  several  of  the  odes  of  Hafiz.  In 
Nayland  (1776^  and  rector  of  Paston  and  of  the  following  year  appeared  his  Persian  gram- 
Hollingboom,  tne  last  8  of  which  appointments  mar  (7th  ed.  1809 ;  last  ed.  1828),  which,  as  en- 
he  held  at  his  death.  He  was  eminent  as  a  larged  by  subsequent  editors,  long  remained  the 
scholar  and  theologian,  and  proficient  in  music,  standard  text  book  on  the  subject  In  1770  he 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Bishop  Home,  became  a  student  at  the  Temple,  and  began  to 
and  associated  with  him  in  maintaining  the  contemplate  "  the  stately  edifice  of  the  laws  of 
theological  and  philosophical  opinions  of  John  England,"  but  was  immediately  called  upon  to 
Hutchmson.  His  principal  works  are:  *^The  defend  his  nniversity  against  tne  aspersions  of 
Catholic  Doctrine  of  tne  Trinity  Proved "  the  French  orientalist  £iquetil  du  Perron.  His 
(1756),  by  which  and  by  several  other  treatises  pamphlet  (1771)  was  anonymous,  in  idiomatic 
on  the  same  subject  he  is  best  known ;  **Leo-  and  effective  French,  and  was  universally  admit- 
tures  on  the  figurative  Language  of  the  Holy  ted  to  surpass  the  attack  both  in  wit  and  learn- 
Scriptures"  n786;  6th  ed.,  1821;  new  ed.,  insr.  In  the  following  year  he  published  a  smidl 
1849),  which  nave  been  highly  esteemed,  though  volume  of  poems,  chiefly  translations  from  the 
distinguished  for  imaginative  and  allegorical  Asiatic  languages,  which  was  followed  by  the 
interpretations;  ''The  Scholar  Armed  against  more  imjjortant  PoeuoB  Anaticm  CammentO' 
the  Errors  of  the  Time,"  a  compilation  (2  vols.,  riorum  Libri  Sex  (1774;  republished  by  Eich- 
1792) ;  and  a  "  Life  of  Bishop  Home"  (1796).  horn,  Leipsio,  1776),  in  which  with  eoual  skifi 
He  wrote  many  other  religious  works,  and  sev-  and  emdition  he  aimed  to  familiarize  tne  Euro- 
eral  treatises  on  music,  composed  antnems  and  pean  mind  with  oriental  modes  of  thought  and 
other  musical  pieces  which  were  much  admired,  expression.  Oalled  to  the  bar  in  1774,  he  left  at 
and  was  the  originator  of  the  ^'  British  Critic."  Oxford  all  his  oriental  books  and  manuscripts, 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  biogra-  and  applied  himself  exclusively  and  with  a  pa- 
phy  by  William  Stevens,  was  published  in  1801  triotic  enthnsiam  to  legal  studies.  ''  Had  I  lived 
(12  vols. ;  new  ed.,  6  vols.,  1810).  Two  posthu-  at  Home  or  Athens,"  he  wrote,  "  I  should  have 
mous  volxunes  of  his  sermons,  edited  by  Henxy  preferred  the  labors,  studies,  and  dangers  of  their 
Walker,  appeared  in  1830.  orators  and  illustrious  citizens,  connected  as  they 
JONE&  Sib  William,  an  English  orientalist,  were  with  banishment  and  even  death,  to  the 
bom  in  London,  Sept.  28,  1746,  died  in  Oal-  ffroves  of  the  poets,  or  Uie  g^urdens  of  the  phi- 
cutta,  April  27, 1794.  His  father,  an  eminent  u)sophers.  Here  I  adopt  the  same  resolution, 
mathematician,  died  when  he  was  but  8  years  The  constitution  of  England  is  in  no  respect  in- 
old,  and  the  care  of  his  education  devolved  on  ferior  to  that  of  Home  or  Athens."  With  such 
his  mother,  who  was  noted  for  her  emdition  and  views,  he  was  ambitious  of  a  seat  in  parliament, 
▼irtues.  She  withdrew  herself  much  from  so-  and  in  1780  stood  for  the  universil^  of  Oxford ; 
ciety,  that  she  might  live  only  for  her  son,  and  but  his  liberal  politics,  and  his  condemnation  of 
her  constant  aim  was  to  excite  his  curiosity,  to  the  American  war  and  of  the  slave  trade,  de- 
interest  him  in  books,  and  to  produce  habits  of  prived  him  of  all  chance  of  success,  and  he  with- 
stndy.  When  7  years  old  he  was  sent  to  the  drew  from  the  contest  His  political  opinions 
grammar  school  at  Harrow,  where  he  remained  were  declared  in  several  essays,  as  his  "£iquiry 
10  years,  not  only  surpassing  his  associates  in  into  the  Legal  ICode  of  Suppressing  Blots,** 
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«  Plan  of  a  National  Defence,"  and  "  Prinoiplea  5«^«?  ho*™  to,^^i  tf  •«?*4??  dnmlw  my«ii, 
of  Government ;"  and  he  produced  in  1781  a  ^•^  ^  ^"  ^^'^^  *^^*»  "^  "^^  ^"^*°- 
more  elaborate  work  on  the '^  Law  of  Bailments,"  His  translations,  eepecially  that  of  Sakontala^ 
which  alone,  according  to  Judge  Story,  would  are  as  remarkable  for  elegance  as  precision ;  all 
have  given  him  "  a  name  nnrividled  in  the  com-  his  writings  demonstrate  purity  of  moral  feel- 
mon  law  for  philosophical  accuracy,  elegant  iog,  and  he  was  personally  esteemed  a  model  of 
learning,  and  finished  analysis."  He  resumed  amiability  and  integrity.  The  pundits  of  Ben- 
his  oriental  studies  to  produce  a  translation  gal  wept  for  his  loss,  and  marvelled  at  the  pro- 
of the  "  Moallakat,  or  8even  Arabian  Poems  gross  he  had  made  in  the  sciences  which  they 
which  were  suspended  in  the  Temple  at  Mecca"  professed.  A  collected  edition  of  his  works  was 
(1788).  In  1783  he  was  married,  knighted,  published  in  6  vols,  in  1799;  a  life  by  Lord 
and,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Asbburton,  Teignmouth  was  added  in  1804 ;  and  the  whole 
appointed  a  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  judi-  was  reprinted  in  1807,  in  18  vols, 
cature  at  Fort  William,  in  Bengal.  In  his  new  JONES,  Wiluam  Alfred,  an  American  e»- 
home  he  devoted  the  leisure  of  the  11  remain-  sayist,  bom  in  New  York,  June  26, 1817.  He 
ing  years  of  his  life  to  researches  in  oriental  was  graduated  at  Columbia  college  in  1836,  and 
literature.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  collect  has  u>r  several  years  been  librarian  of  that  in- 
several  persons  of  similar  scholarship  and  tastes,  stitution.  He  has  been  a  frequent  contributor 
and  to  n>rm  them  into  a  society  ^^for  inquiring  of  literary  criticisms  to  periodicals,  chiefly  to 
into  the  history  and  antiquities,  the  arts,  sci-*  the  ^^  Church  Becord,"  ^^  Arcturus,"  the  ^^  Whig 
ences,  and  literature  of  Asia."  Of  this  body  he  Review,"  and  the  '^Democratic  Review."  Sev- 
was  the  first  president;  its  first  volume  of  me-  eral  revised  collections  of  his  essays  have  be&n 
moirs  appeared  in  1788 ;  and  to  its  "  Asiatic  made :  the  '^  Analyst,  a  Collection  of  Miscel- 
Besearches"  European  scholars  have  been  large-  laneous  papers"  (New  York,  1840);  *^  Literary 
ly  indebted.  He  contributed  to  the  first  4  vol-  Studies"  (2  vols.,  1847) ;  '^Essays  upon  Autlion 
umes  numerous  treatises  of  great  importance,  and  Books"  (1849) ;  and  '^  Characters  and  Crit- 
His  next  olyect  was  to  acquure  a  thoroush  icisms"  (2  v<ms.,  1857).  He  published  in  1849 
knowledge  of  Sanscrit,  in  order  to  make  am-  a  memorial  of  his  father.  David  S.  Jones,  with 
gest  of  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  similar  to  notices  of  the  Jones  family  of  Queens  co. 
tiie  codification  of  Greek  and  Roman  law  effect-  JONSON,  Bbnjamin,  commonly  called  Bbk, 
•d  by  Justinian.  This  task  he  did  not  live  to  an  English  dramatist,  bom  in  Westminster  in 
complete,  and  it  was  afterward  finished  under  1578  or  1674,  died  Aug.  6, 1687.  He  was  the 
the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Colebrooke ;  but  the  posthumous  son  of  a  clergyman,  and  during  his 
ordinances  of  Manu,  the  foundation  of  Hindoo  childhood  his  mother  was  married  a  2d  time, 
Jurisprudence,  were  translated  by  him  and  pub-  according  to  tradition,  to  a  master  bricklayer 
lished  in  1794.  He  ^so  translated  >S!aib9nto2a,  named  Fowler.  Ben  was  educated  at  Westmin- 
or  ^^  The  Fatal  Bing,"  an  Indian  drama  by  Kali-  ster  school  under  the  tuition  of  Camden,  and 
dasa ;  the  BitopcSeta,  the  original  of  the  fa-  subsequently  followed  the  calling  of  his  step- 
mous  fables  of  Bidpay;  the  tales  and  fables  of  father,  whom  he  assisted  in  building  part  oi 
Nizami ;  and  portions  of  the  Baroayana  and  the  Lincoln^s  Inn.  Finding  this  occupation  not  aJ- 
Yedas.  These  were  but  his  minor  labors,  per-  together  to  his  taste,  he  enlisted  in  the  army,  and 
formed  in  the  intervals  of  official  duties,  which  served  a  campaign  in  the  Low  Countries.  lie- 
he  discharged  with  an  exactitude  and  consci-  turning  to  England,  he  is  sud  to  have  entered 
entious  integrity  long  remembered  at  Calcutta  himself  at  St  John's  college,  Cambridge ;  but 
both  by  Europeans  and  natives.  He  had  decided  this  statement^  as  well  as  others  respecting  his 
to  return  to  England,  when  he  was  surprised  by  early  career,  is  of  doubtful  authenticity.  At 
death.  During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  en-  about  the  age  of  20  he  went  upon  the  stage, 
Joyed  a  reputation  for  scholarship  unsurpassed  meeting,  however,  with  but  indifferent  success 
by  that  of  any  living  man.  As  a  linguist  he  had  as  an  actor,  and  at  the  same  time  began  either  by 
no  superior  but  Mezzofanti ;  he  was  familiar  himself  or  conjointly  with  brother  dramatists 
with  27  languages,  many  of  which  he  had  crit-  to  write  plays,  beside  being  employed  to  alter, 
ically  mastered,  and  also  the  literature  which  adapt,  or  retouch  the  works  of  others.  His  ad- 
they  contained.  No  predecessor  had  equalled  ditionsto  Kyd's  ^^  Spanish  Tragedy,"  made  in 
his  attainments  in  Sajiscrit,  Arabic,  and  Per^  1601-'2,  are  called  by  Lamb  "  the  very  salt  of  the 
sian.  ^^  He  seems  to  have  acted,"  says  Lord  old  play."  In  1596  appeared  his  **  Comedy  of 
Teignmouth,  "on  this  maxim,  that  whatever  Humors,"  which  was  recast  and  brought  out  in 
had  been  attained  was  attainable  by  him;  and  the  Globe  theatre  in  1598  under  the  title  of 
he  was  never  observed  to  overlook  or  to  neglect  "  Every  Man  in  his  Humor,"  Shsikespeare,  who 
any  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  accomplish-  is  said  to  have  aided  in  the  composition  of  tho 
ments  or  his  knowledge.  When  in  India  his  play,  being  one  of  the  performers.  This  work, 
studies  began  with  the  dawn,  and,  in  seasons  of  the  first  English  comedy,  deserving  the  name, 
intermission  from  professional  duties,  continued  in  which  the  story  was  taken  from  the  domestic 
throughout  the  day ;  meditation  retraced  and  life  of  the  people,  and  their  prevailing  manners 
confirmed  what  reading  had  collected  or  med-  were  delineated,  is  called  by  Hallam  *^  an  extra- 
itation  discovered."  His  motto,  altered  from  ordinary  monument  of  early  genius."  About 
that  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  was :  the  same  time  he  was  imprisoned  for  killing 
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Gabriel  Spenser,  an  actor,  in  a  dnel,  and  dnring  laureate  with  a  pension  of  100  marks,  and  about 
his  confinement  was  converted  to  the  Roman  the  same  time  made  a  pedestrian  ezcorsion  to 
Catholic  faith,  although  he  snbseqnentlj  be>  Scotland,  in  the  conrse  of  which  he  visited 
came  again  a  Protestant  ^^  Everj  Man  in  Dnimmond  of  Hawthornden,  who  has  preserr* 
his  Homor"  was  succeeded  in  1599  by  **  Every  ed  some  enrions  notes  of  his  conversation.  The 
Han  oat  of  his  Httmor,"  a  less  able  perform-  character  which  the  Scottish  poet  has  drawn 
ance^  in  which  the  *^  euphuism"  so  fashion-  of  his  guest  is  that  of  a  man  arrogant  and  con- 
able  at  that  time  is  ridiculed ;  ^^  Cynthia's  ceited,  priding  himself  upon  his  acquirements 
Revel8"(1600);  the  "Poetaster"  (1602),  which  and  studiously  depreciating  those  of  others, 
involved  the  author  in  a  quarrel  with  Decker.  These  qualities  brought  him  frequently  into  col- 
who  retaliated  upon  him  in  "  Satyromastix ;"  lision  with  his  contemporaries,  and  on  the  title 
and  *'  Sejanus,"  a  tnuredy  (1608),  in  which  pages  and  in  the  prefaces  of  his  unsuccessM 
Shakespeare  is  said  to  have  taken  his  farewell  dramas  he  was  in  the  habit  of  abusing  in  no 
of  the  stage  as  an  actor.  Shortly  after  the  measured  terms  authors,  actors,  and  the  public, 
accession  of  James  I.,  Jonson,  in  conjunction  whom  he  not  unfrequently  likened  to  beasts  or 
with  Chapman  and  Marston,  wrote  the  comedy  fools.  His  fortunes  had  been  for  some  time  on 
of  "*  Eastward  Hoe,"  containing  some  reflec-  the  wane,  when  in  1628  he  was  attacked  by 
tions  on  the  Scottish  laation,  in  consequence  of  palsy,  and  compelled  also  by  poverty  to  write 
which  the  8  dramatists  were  imprisoned  and  for  uie  stage.  His  *^  New  Inn"  was  unsuocess- 
threatened  with  the  loss  of  their  ears  and  noses,  ful,  but  Charles  I.,  hearing  of  his  necessities, 
After  a  short  ccmfinement  they  were  pardon-  sent  him  a  present  of  £100,  and  raised  his 
ed,  and  Jonson  commemorated  his  release  by  salary  to  that  sum,  adding  a  tierce  of  canary 
an  entertainment  at  which  his  mother  was  annually,  a  perquisite  which  has  pertained  to 
present,  and  dedared  her  intention  to  have  the  office  of  the  poet  laureate  to  the  present 
poisoned  herself  and  her  son  if  the  threatened  time.  Notwithstanding  this  assistance,  his  im- 
indignity  had  been  inflicted  upon  him.  He  provident  habits  kept  him  always  in  difficul- 
made  his  peace  with  James,  and  until  the  death  ties,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  suf- 
of  the  latter  was  employed  by  him  in  writing  fered  ftom  poverty,  or  rather  fW>m  an  inability 
masques  and  other  court  entertainments,  fur-  to  indulge  In  the  pleasures  of  his  earlier  years, 
Dishing  at  least  one  annually  on  Twelfth  night,  which  was  with  him  equivalent  to  it.  He 
Between  1605  and  1611  appeared  his  comedies  wrote  2  or  8  more  dramas,  which  Dryden  calls 
of  "  Volpone,"  "  Epicoene.  or  the  Silent  Wo-  his  "  dotages,"  and  left  the  "  Sad  Shepherd," 
man,"  and  the  "Alchemist,"  and  the  tragedy  of  a  fragment  of  great  beauty,  though  rather  poet- 
^^  Catiline."  In  1618  he  visited  the  continent  ical  than  dramatic.  It  was  his  last  song,  and 
as  travelling  tutor  to  a  son  of  Sir  Walter  Ra-  '^  his  laurel  remained  verdant  amid  the  snow 
leiffh,  a  poeition  for  which  he  was  little  fitted  of  his  honored  head."  Jonson's  pride  of  leam- 
snd  to  which  he  did  no  credit.  He  was  now  ing,  which  obtrudes  itself  into  some  of  his 
at  the  height  of  his  popularity,  a  favorite  at  best  works,  has  interfered  not  a  little  wiUi 
court  and  a  man  of  great  authority  among  his  their  popularity  as  literary  performances.  His 
contemporaries  and  associates,  as  well  from  his  "  learned  sock,"  however,  was  not  always  pal- 
reputation  for  learning  as  for  his  native  humor  atable  in  his  own  time,  and  his  plays  were  sel- 
and  wit.  Among  his  favorite  haunts  at  this  dom  successful  until  the  pedantic  passages  had 
time  was  the  Mermaid  club  at  the  Mermaid  been  omitted.  Whenever  he  forgets  his  leam- 
tavem  in  Bread  street,  Cheapside,  founded  by  ing,  as  in  the  smaller  lyrics  scattered  -tiirough 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh  in  the  beginning  of  the  cen-  his  masques  and  in  some  of  his  dramatic  pieces^ 
tury.  and  where  he  was  thrown  into  the  society  he  displays  a  true  and  elegant  taste,  and  a  ddir 
of  Shakespeare  and  the  great  Elizabethan  dram-  caoy  of  fancy  unsurpassed  by  any  of  his  con- 
atists,  and  of  Raleigh,  Camden,  Selden,  Donne,  temporaries,  unless  by  Shakespeare.  In  the 
and  others.  The  ^^  wit  combats"  at  the  Mer-  opinion  of  some  of  his  critics  iiis  genius  was 
maid  between  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  have  more  poetic  than  dramatic.  His  delineations 
been  alluded  to  by  Fuller,  in  the  well  known  of  character  are  striking,  original,  and  artistic, 
passage  in  which  he  compares  the  former  to  a  rather  than  natural.  Faller  has  summed  up 
Spanish  galleon  and  the  latter  to  an  English  his  points  as  follows :  **  His  parts  were  not  so 
man-of-war.  Unfortunately  for  literary  his-  ready  to  run  of  themselves  as  able  to  answer 
tory,  no  Boswell  has  chronicled  these  meet-  the  spur ;  so  that  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him, 
ings.  The  Apollo  club,  which  met  at  the  that  he  had  an  elaborate  wit,  wrought  out  by  his 
Devil  tavern  in  Fleet  street,  was  founded  by  own  industry.  He  would  sit  silent  in  learned 
Ben  Jonson  himself  at  a  later  date.  The  laws  company  and  suck  in  (beside  wine)  their  several 
of  the  club,  written  by  the  founder  in  Latin,  humors  into  his  observation.  What  was  ore  in 
were  inscribed  in  letters  of  gold  over  the  fire-  others  he  was  able  to  refine  to  himself."  His 
place ;  and  here  he  presided  over  a  knot  of  young  comedies  are  esteemed  his  best  performances,  al- 
admirers,  who  were  said  to  be  "  sealed  of  the  though  only  ^^  Every  Man  in  his  Humor"  and  the 
tribe  of  BeI^"  with  a  literary  ascendency  equal-  ^^  Alchemist"  in  a  very  abridged  form  are  now 
ling  that  of  Dryden  in  later  times  at  Wills^s  cof-  performed.  His  tragedies,  founded  on  classic 
fee  house,  or  of  Dr.  Johnson  at  the  literary  club,  history,  and  burdened  with  long  extracts  from 
In  1619  he  received  the  appointment  of  poet  Sallust,  Tacitus,  and  other  Latin  authors,  are 
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eorrect  in  form,  bnt  lack  yivacity.  He  pub-  hj  the  Arabian  popniation  of  Paleetine  .SM- 
lished  in  1616  a  folio  edition  of  most  of  his  SheriaoT  Sheriat-d-KMrXiheovljhjrg&nyeT 
works  produced  previous  to  that  date,  care-  in  Palestine,  and  with  one  or  two  exceptions  the 
fhUy  revised  and  corrected.  Various  collective  only  stream  in  that  coxmtry  which  is  perennial, 
edinons  subsequendy  appeared,  the  first  good  Its  sources  are  on  the  southern  declivity  of  Mt. 
one  being  that  of  Gifford  (9  vols.  Svo.,  1816),  Libanus  and  on  Mt.  Hermon.  Josephns  names 
accompanied  with  notes  critical  and  explana-  two,  the  one  at  Paneion  (now  Banyas),  and  the 
tory,  and  a  biographical  memoir,  written  with  other  at  Dan  or  Daphne  (Tell-el-Kadi\  and 
ability,  but  in  t^  partisan  a  spirit  Mozon's  re-  forming  together  the  ^  Little  Jordan.'^  The 
print,  the  latest,  prefaced  by  Gifford's  memoir  union  of  the  two  streams  takes  place  about  4 
(roy^  8to.,  1858),  contains  17  plays,  15  of  miles  from  Tell-el-Eadi.  A  third  source  of  the 
which  were  performed  on  the  stage ;  over  80  Jordan,  larger  and  longer  than  the  two  others, 
masques  and  mterludes ;  epigrams,  translations  which  under  the  name  of  Nahr  Has  ban!  comee 
from  Horace,  an  English  grammar,  and  a  va-  from  Hasbelah,  and,  after  having  received  sev- 
riety  of  miscellanies  in  prose  and  verse.  He  eral  small  streams,  flows  with  the  two  other 
was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey,  and  the  pithy  sources  into  Lake  Merom  (now  Huleh),  is  not 
inscription  upon  his  tomb :  "  0  rare  Ben  Jon-  mentioned  by  Josephns.  On  quitting  the  lake, 
son,''  was  added  at  the  expense  of  an  eccentric  the  river  is  sluggish  and  turbid,  but  is  soon 
Oxfordshire  squire,  called  Jack  Young,  who,  purified  by  passing  over  a  rocky  bed  where  its 
o^rving  the  tomb  to  be  destitute  of  an  epi-  mud  is  deposited.  About  2  m.  below  the  lake 
taph,  gave  a  mason  18  pence  to  carve  the  words  is  a  bridge  called  Jacob's  bridge,  where  Jacob 
upon  it  Becent  researches  in  the  state  paper  on  his  return  from  Mesopotamia  is  said  to  have 
office  are  said  to  have  developed  facts  in  the  life  crossed.  It  was  built  after  the  crusades,  prob- 
of  Jonson,  presenting  his  character  in  a  less  fa-  ably  in  coimection  with  the  caravan  route 
vorable  light  than  it  has  usually  been  regarded,  from  Egypt  to  Damascus.  The  breadth  of  the 
and  rendering  it  probable  that  a  new  biography  river  at  this  place  has  been  variously  estimated 
of  him  wiU  hB,re  to  be  written.  from  64  to  80  feet.  About  18  m.  below  it  enters 
JONSSON,  FiNNUB,  an  Icelandic  historian,  the  lake  of  Tiberias  or  Gennesareth,  which  ao- 
born  in  Hitardal.  Jan.  10, 1704,  died  July  28,  cording  toLynch's  survey  is  652  feet  above  the 
1789.  In  1725  ne  entered  the  university  of  sea.  Issuing  from  the  S.  extremity  of  this  lake, 
Copenhagen,  and  in  1728  was  present  at  the  the  river  enters  a  broad  valley,  or  gJiaVy  by 
fire  whidi  destroyed  the  great  collection  of  which  name  the  natives  designate  a  depressed 
Icelandic  MBS.  formed  by  ms  patron  Ami  Mag-  tract  or  plain  between  the  mountains.  The 
nusson.  In  his  endeavors  to  save  these  MSS.  Bible  calls  it  '^  the  plain."  Its  width  varies 
he  neglected  his  own  efiTects  and  library,  which  from  5  to  10  m.  The  river  at  first  winds  very 
were  burned.  On  returning  to  Iceland  he  ob-  much,  and  flows  first  near  the  W.  hills,  then 
tained  a  benefice,  and  in  1754  was  appointed  turns  to  the  E.,  and  continues  to  the  district 
to  the  bishopric  of  Skalholt.  His  inclinations  called  Kum-el-Hemar,  then  again  returning  to- 
were  opposed  to  an  ecclesiastical  career;  his  ward  the  W.  side.  Lower  down  it  rather  follows 
motive  for  embracing  it  was  that  he  might  the  middle  of  the  great  valley.  Its  course  is  so 
have  the  means  of  educating  a  large  family  of  tortuous  that  within  a  space  of  only  60  m.  long 
children  left  by  his  uncle.  He  wrote  many  and  4  or  6  m.  broad  it  traverses  at  least  200  m. 
works  in  Latin  and  Icelandic,  the  principal  of  and  plungesover  27  formidable  rapids.  It  enters 
which  is  the  Hutoria  3selesiastica  hlandia^  the  Dead  sea  at  its  N.  extremity,  after  a  total 
published  under  the  care  of  his  son  Hannes  direct  course  of  120  m.  Its  mouth  is  180  yards 
Finsson  at  Oopenhagen  (4  vols.  4to.,  1772-'9).  wide  and  8  feet  deep.  Its  principal  affluents  are 
The  latter,  who  succeeded  his  fiither  in  the  bish-  the  Znrka  and  8heriat-el-Mandhur,  or  Jarmuk. 
opric,  made  important  additions  to  this  work,  Its  breadth  and  depth  greatly  vary,  which  oir- 
edited  several  sagas,  and  wad  the  founder  of  cumstance  explains  the  great  discrepancies  in 
the  Icelandic  agricultural  society.  the  reports  of  travellers.  The  sources  and  the 
JOPPA.  See  Jaffa.  course  of  the  Jordan  were  explored  in  1847  by 
JORDAENS,  Jacob,  a  Flemish  painter,  bom  the  English  Lieut.  Molyneaux,  and  in  1848  by  an 
in  Antwerp  in  1594,  died  there  in  1678.  He  American  expedition  under  Lieut.  Lynch  (see 
studied  in  the  school  of  Adam  Van  Oort,  ^'Narrative  of  the  F.S.  Expedition  to  the  River 
whose  daughter  he  married.  Rubens,  whom  he  Jordan,"  New  York,  1849).  As  Ohrist  was  bap- 
imitated,  intrusted  him  with  the  execution  on  a  tized  by  John  in  the  Jordan,  Ohristians  have 
large  scale  of  many  of  his  small  sketches.  He  often  regarded  it  as  a  special  privilege  to  re- 
excelled  in  the  representation  of  Bacchanalian  ceive  baptism  in  its  waters,  and  water  is  even 
subjects  and  scenes  of  festive  riot.  Of  these,  the  now  occasionaUy  procured  from  the  Jordan  for 

Eictures  of  the  "Satyr  and  the  Man  blowing  the  baptism  of  princes, 
ot  and  cold,'*  and  "  Pan  and  Syrinx,"  are  weU       JORDAN,  Oamille,  a  French  political  orator, 

known  specimens.  He  was  an  industrious  paint-  bom  in  Lyons,  Jan.  11,  1771,  died  in  Paris, 

er,  designing  and  executing  with  great  facilty,  May  19, 1821.    He  was  a  pupil  of  the  Oratori- 

and  in  the  course  of  his  long  life  finished  an  ans  in  his  native  city,  and  his  liberal  opinions 

immense  number  of  works.  were  tempered  by  strong  religious  sentiment. 

JORDAN  (Hebrew  Hayyarden^  now  called  When  scarcely  20  years  old  he  wrote  a  pam- 
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pihlet  against  the  civil  oonstitation  which'  the  maken  named  Jnigenaeo,  bat  Anglicised  the 
national  assembly  wished  to  impose  upon  the  name  by  writing  it  Jorgenson*  Snowing  no 
French  clergy.  A  decided  opponent  of  the  revo-  disposition  to  engage  in  the  fiunily  occnpation, 
hitionary  goyenuneut,  he  distinguished  himself  he  was  apprenticed  at  14  years  of  age  to  the 
in  the  insorreotion  at  LyonSi  and  left  IVance  on  master  of  an  Endicd)  collier,  and  subsequently, 
the  fall  of  that  city,  Oct  9, 1798.  ReturniDg  it  is  said,  served  m  the  British  navy  as  a  mid- 
to  his  native  oountiy  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  shipman.  Haviug  returned  to  Copenhagen,  in 
he  was  elected  in  1796  to  the  council  of  600,  1807  he  suled  thence  in  command  of  a  priva- 
advocated  the  principles  of  religious  liberty  in  teer,  and  was  captured  and  taken  to  England, 
a  report,  and,  having  opposed  the  directorial  where  he  was  put  upon  his  parole.  The  un- 
govemment,  was  again  compelled  to  seek  a  ref-  protected  condition  of  the  remote  Danish  colo- 
uge  abroad  altee  the  18th  Fructidor.  Recalled  nies  at  that  time  su^sted  to  him  the  idea  of  an 
in  1800,  he  energetically  opposed  the  designs  of  expedition  affainst  Iceland,  and  he  succeeded  in 
Bonapsdrte,  and  denounced  the  frauds  in  the  inaucing  a  London  merchant  named  Phelps  to 
election  of  1802  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Vrai  freight  a  vessel  for  tibe  purpose  of  openingn  a 
tens  du  tote  national  pour  le  coneulat  d  eid.  trade  with  the  inhabituits.  Jorffenson  arrived 
From  that  period  till  the  return  of  the  Hour-  at  Reikiavik  in  Jan.  1809 ;  but  nnding  that  ob- 
hoDB  he  devoted  himself  exdnsively  to  liters-  stacles  to  commerce  were  raised  by  the  govern- 
tnre.  In  1816  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber  or,  Count  Trampe,  he  returned  to  Englimd,  ajod 
of  deputies.  A  strong  adherent  of  monarchy,  in  company  with  Mr.  Phelps  made  his  reap- 
he  ncTertheless  supported  the  most  liberal  pearance  in  Reikiavik  in  the  succeeding  June, 
measures,  and  signalized  himself  as  a  member  A  convention  had  meanwhile  been  concluded 
of  the  opposition  after  the  death  of  the  duke  de  between  Trampe  and  the  commander  of  a  Brit- 
Berry.  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  doetrU  ish  vessel  of  war,  providing  for  trade  between 
naire  school  of  politics.  the  Icelanders  and  British  subjects ;  but  not- 

JORDANfDoBOTBT,  or  BoBA,  an  Irish  actress,  withstanding  the  solicitations  of  Phelps  and 
bom  near  Waterford,  Ireland,  in  1762,  died  at  Jorgenson,  the  governor  refused  to  promulgate 
8c.  C3ond,  Jnly  8, 1816.  Bhe  was  the  daaghter  it  Under  these  circumstances  thefonner  land- 
of  a  Capt.  Bland,  an  Irish  gentleman,  who,  hav-  ed,  June  25,  with  a  party  of  12  sailors,  arrested 
ing  married  her  mother  under  age,  procured  the  Count  Trampe  and  took  him  on  board  their  vea- 
invaiidAtion  of  the  union.  At  16  sue  made  her  sel,  and  on  the  succeeding  day  Jorgenson  issued 
d^butin  Dublin,  under  the  name  of  Miss  Francis^  a  proclamation  that  Iceland  was  fVee  and  inde- 
ss  Phebe  in  ^  As  Ton  Like  It''  Bhe  soon,  p^dent  of  Denmark.  Another  proclmnation, 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  by  which  she  dated  Jnly  11,  announced  that  Jorgenson  had 
was  afterward  known,  was  engaged  at  the  York  assumed  the  position  of  protector  of  the  coun- 
theatre,  where  she  remained  fbr  8  years.  She  try,  with  supreme  power,  until  the  formation 
then  went  to  London,  and  made  her  first  ap*  of  a  regular  constitution.  No  opposition  was 
pearanoe  there,  Oct  18, 1785,  soon  becoming  im-  offered  to  these  proceedings,  althou^  the  in- 
mensely  popular  in  comedy  and  musical  &rce.  habitants  of  the  island  numbered  upward  of 
By  her  talents  and  remarkable  beauty  she  at-  60,000,  and  the  army  of  Jorgensen  did  not  ex- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  ceed  8  men,  the  Icelanders  evidently  feelingno 
afterward  William  IV.  She  was  at  that  time  un-  dissatisfaction  at  the  change  of  masters.  The 
der  the  protection  of  Mr.  Richard  Ford,  and  had  protector  succeeded  at  the  outset  by  the  repeal 
several  children,  but  yielded  to  the  admiration  of  various  restrictions  in  conciliating  all  dasses; 
of  Uie  royal  diJLe.  fl^er  children  by  him  were  10  but  his  wholesale  confiscations  of  Danish  prop- 
in  number,  and  are  known  under  the  name  of  erty  began  presentiy  to  excite  suspicions  as  to 
Fitz-Olarence.  At  the  termination  of  this  con-  his  character  and  intentions.  In  August  the 
nection  she  went  to  France,  and  died  there  in  British  sloop  of  war  Talbot  suddenly  made  her 
obscurity  and  poverty.  A  monument  by  Chan-  appearance  at  the  island,  and  her  captain,  hav- 
trey  was  ere<^»d  to  her  memory  at  St  Cloud  by  ing,  upon  the  application  of  some  of  the  inhab- 
William  lY.  after  his  accession  to  the  throne,  itfmts,  examined  into  the  transactions  of  the 
Her  pttyfesrionsl  career  was  brilliant  She  was  previous  two  months,  sent  both  Jorgensen  and 
of  an  amiable  character  and  a  kind  heart,  and  Trampe  to  England.  The  former  opened  a  cor* 
her  domestic  duties  were  performed  with  devo-  respondence  with  the  admiralty,  but  it  having 
tion  to  the  interests  of  her  famUy.  Her  ^^  Me-  transpired  that  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  who 
moirs,"  written  by  J.  Boaden,  were  published  in  had  broken  his  parole,  he  was  confined  for  a 
1881.  There  is  some  mystery  as  to  her  retire-  time  in  TotbiU  Fields  prison.  In  1811  he  pub- 
ment,  which  is  not  cleared  up  by  her  biographer,  lished  a  work  entitled  "State  of  Christianity 
and  it  was  generally  supposed  that  she  did  not  in  Otaheite,  and  a  Defence  of  the  Qospel  against 
actnally  die  at  the  time  and  place  stated,  but  Modem  Antichrists."  Upon  the  conclusion  of 
that  she  lived  in  En^and  for  7  years  after  the  war  he  travelled  on  the  continent,  and  in 
under  a  different  name.  1817  published  "Travels  in  France  and  Oer- 

JOR6ENSON,  JoBOEN,  a  Danish  adventurer,  many  in  1815->17."    He  subsequently  fell  into 

bom  in  Copenhagen  in  1779,  died  in  New  South  bad  habits,  and  in  May,  1820,  was  tried  at  the 

Wales  about  1880.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Old  Bailey  for  theft,  and  sentenced  to  7  years' 

well  known  Danish  family  of  watch  and  clock  transportation.    After  several  months'  confine- 
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mentfae  was  released  on  oonditiim  of  leoTliig  opened  on  a  line  extending  N.KE.^  8»S.W.,  and 

the  oonntiy;  but  having  failed  to  do  so,  he  was  on  this  6  volcanic  cones  were  formed ;  the  least 

Bsarrested  and  received  sentence  of  death.  This  riring  800  feet  above  the  plain,  and  Jomllo  1,700 

was  changed  to  transportation  for  life,  and  in  feet.    Streams  of  lava  flowed  forth  from  it,  and 

1885  he  was  sent  to  New  Sonth  Wales.    Pre-  the  emptions  continaed  till  Febmary  of  the 

vions  to  his  departure  from  England  he  pub-  next  year.    In  1808  the  locality  was  visited  by 

lished  "  The  Beligion  of  Ohrist  is  the  Religion  Hnmboldt.    He  found  aronnd  the  central  group 

of  Nature,  written  in  the  condemned  oel£  of  an  area  of  about  4  square  miles  which  appeared 

Newgate,  by  Joigen  Jorgenson,  late  Governor  to  have  been  raised  up  in  convex  form,  the  por- 

of  Iceland  "  (8vo.,  London,  1827).  tion  near  to  the  cones  being  about  550  feet 

JOBNANBES,  or  according  to  the  oldest  higher  than  the  margin  of  this  area,  and  the 

MSS.  JosDABxa,  a  Gothic  historian,  who  lived  slope  at  an  angle  with  the  horizon  of  about  6°. 

about  the  middle  of  the  6th  centniy.    He  was  Scattered  over  this  surface  were  thousands  of 

at  first  one  of  the  notaries  or  rather  secretaries  small  mounds  called  h&mitas  or  little  ovens,  6 

oMie  king  of  the  Alani,  who  inhabited  MoBsia,  to  9  feet  high,  from  which  issued  steam  and  sul- 

and  afterward,  becoming  a  convert  to  Ohris-  phurous  vapors.     The  plain  was  traversed  by 

tianity,  he  embraced  the  monastic  state.    It  has  large  fissures,  which  sent  forth  similar  ezhala- 

been  said,  but  without  proof,  that  he  was  bishop  tions.    The  two  little  rivers  were  lost  beneath 

of  some  city  of  Italy.    He  wrote  De  Getarum  the  sur&ce  on  the  £.  nde,  and  appeared  agfun 

MM  Gothorum  Origine  et  Bebus  Gestu^  which  on  the  W.  as  hot  springs.    The  ground  was  still 

is  chiefiy  an  extract  from  Oassiodoms's  lost  hot,  but  had  been  gradually  cooling  since  the 

^]ffistory  of  the  GoUis."    Notwithstanding  its  time  of  the  great  eruption.    Humroldt  was  of 

many  shortcomings  and  incorrect  style,  it  is  an  the  opinion  that  the  whole  raised  surface  had 

important  work.    He  left  idso,  under  the  title  been  puflbd  up  from  its  former  level  by  a  force 

Dc  JSegnarum  oa  Temporum  SuecewUms^  a  dry  applied  beneath.    Mr.  Scrope,  however,  suggesto 

synopsis  of  universal  history,  which  has  been  that  the  elevation  was  more  probably  caused  by 

generally  printed  at  the  end  of  his  Gothic  his-  the  accumulation  of  lava  flowing  from  the  sev- 

tory.    The  1st  edition  of  the  latter  is  that  pub-  oral  outlets  near  the  centre;  and  he  states  in 

lished  by  Peudnger  with  Warnefrid's  ^*  History  support  of  this  view  that  lava  currents  else- 

of  the  Lombards"  (Augsburg,  1515).    It  has  where  cool  at  angles  with  the  horizon  about  the 

been  frequently  reprinted  in  various  historical  same  as  those  of  the  slopes  around  JoruUo.    In 

collections ;  the  last  and  most  correct  edition  is  1827  it  was  observed  that  the  vapors  had  ceased 

to  be  found  in  Muratorrs  Scriptarei  Be/mm  to  appear  from  the  homitoa  or  fumaroles,  and 

lUdicoTwn,  at  the  bottom  of  the  crater  there  were  but  faint 

JORTIN,  John,  an  English  divine  and  author,  exhibitions  of  them.    The  ground  had  then  be- 

bom  in  London  in  1698,  died  in  Kensington,  come  cool,  the  natives  were  again  cultivating 

Sept.  5, 1770.    He  was  graduated  at  Cambridge  the  more  fertile  tracts  upon  the  plain,  and  the 

in  1719,  and  after  holding  various  livings  he  new  hills  were  covered  with  a  thick  growth  of 

became  arohdeacon  of  London  in  1764.    He  wood. 

was  a  voluminous  and  elegant  writer.     His       JOSEPH,  son  of  Jacob  and  Rachel,  having 

most  important  works  are :  ^^  Observations  upon  a  younger  brother  Bei^jamin  and  10  elder  half 

Authors,  Ancient  and  Modern  ;^'  ^^  Remarks  on  brothers.    He  was  envied  by  his  brethren  pn 

Ecclesiastical  History*,"  '^Life  of  Erasmus;"  account  of  bis  father's  partiality  toward  him; 

and  Ltt9UM  Poetioiy  a  small  volume  of  Latin  and  their  aversion  was  increased  by  two  dreams 

poetry.    He  also  wrote  criticisms  on  Spenser,  that  he  told,  in  which  was  foreshadowed  his  pre- 

Milton.  Tillotson,  and  Seneca,  and  puolished  eminence  in  the  &mUy.     Conspiring  against 

several  volumes  of  sermons.  him,  they  sold  him  for  a  slave  to  a  caravan  of 

JORULLO,  a  volcano  of  Mexico,  in  the  de-  Arabian  merchants,  and  he  was  tciken  to  Egypt, 
partmentof  Yalladolid,lat.l9'*9'N.,  long.lOS"*  There  he  rose  to  the  highest  power  in  the 
51'  W.,  abont  120  m.  E.  from  the  Pacific.  It  is  house  of  Potiphar,  an  officer  of  Pharaoh.  The 
one  of  the  5  volcanoes  which  are  ranged  upon  wife  of  Potiphar,  stung  by  his  r^eotion  of  her 
an  E.  and  W.  line  extending  across  Mexico,  licentious  advances,  caused  his  imprisonment  on 
These  are  TuxtUi,  Orizaba,  Popocatepetl,  Jomllo,  a  false  charge ;  but  his  successful  interpretetion 
and  Oolima.  JoruUo  stands  upon  the  plain  of  of  the  king's  dreams  soon  raised  him  to  suprome 
Malpais,  a  portion  of  the  great  platform  the  authority  at  the  court.  One  of  the  dreams  foro- 
elevation  of  wliich  is  2,000  to  8,000  feet  above  told  a  famine,  against  which  he  made  ample 
the  level  of  the  sea.  Around  this  plain  are  hills  provision,  and  such  was  his  distinction  that  he 
of  basalt  and  andent  volcanic  rocks;  but  up  to  married  Ihe  daughter  of  the  high  priest  of  On 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  the  region  was  or  Heliopolis.  While  the  famine  prevailed,  his 
not  known  to  be  subject  to  volcanic  action.  It  brethren  came  from  Canaan  to  ^^t  to  pur- 
was  under  cultivation,  and  watered  by  two  chase  com.  He  at  once  recognized  them,  and 
streams,  the  Ouitimba  and  San  Pedro.  In  June,  after  a  period  of  delay  in  which  he  became  con- 
1759,  earthquakes  began  to  be  frequent^  and  so  vinced  that  they  had  lamented  and  ropented  of 
continued  to  the  end  of  September,  when  flames  their  former  craelty  to  him,  he  made  himself 
burst  forth  from  the  ground,  and  rocks  were  known  to  them,  and  appropriated  to  Jacob  and 
hurled  upward  to  great  heights.     A  chasm  his  family  the  land  of  Goshen.    The  Egyptian 
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people  were  at  length  obliged  to  paj  wkbtbeir  HongarSaDfl,  aod  disaeoeioiiB  which  broke  ontln 

land  for  food  from  the  public  granaries,  so  that  tbe  camp  of  the  latter  slowlj  prepared  a  final 

<'  Joseph  booght  all  the  land  of  Egypt  for  Pha-  triamph  of  the  imperial  arms.    Shwtly  before 

raoh,"  and  the  whole  territory  of  the  country,  the  death  of  Joseph,  Ooant  P^ffy  suooeeded  in 

excepting  that  of  tlte  priests,  was  let  to  the  concluding  a  treaty  with  the  insorgentB  at  8sat- 

popiUation  as  tenants.    The  story  of  Joseph  is  mir,  in  the  absence  of  Rikdozy.    Joseph  was 

one  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of  the  Mo-  of  a  mild  disposition,  and  exceedingly  fond  of 

aaic  writings.    He  died  at  the  age  of  110  years,  ceremony  and  of  the  chase.    He  founded  aa 

and  left  two  sons,  Manasseh  and  Ephraim,  who,  academy  of  sciences  and  arts  at  Vienna,  and  a 

being  adopted  by  Jacob,  took  their  place  among  national  bank.  He  was  sncceeded  by  Charles  YL 
the  heads  of  the  tribes  of  IsraeL  JOSEPH  IL,  emperor  of  Germany,  elder  son 

JOSEPH,  the  sponse  of  Mary  the  mother  of  of  Francis  L  and  Maria  Theresa,  bom  March  1% 
JesoB  Christ.  He  was  of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  1741,  died  Feb.  20, 1790.  His  mother,  the  lasl 
and  a  descendant  of  David.  St.  Matthew  and  of&prin^  of  the  original  Austrian  line  of  Hape- 
St.  Loke  give  his  genealogy,  the  former  making  burg  princes,  had  acquired  her  right  of  socoes- 
him  the  son  of  Jacob  and  desoendedfirom  David  sion  to  the  various  hereditary  thrones  of  her 
through  Solomon,  and  the  latter  calling  his  father  by  the  pragmatic  sanction  of  the  latter, 
father  Eli  and  tracing  his  lineage  throngh  Ka-  and  the  sapreme  power  in  Oermany  by  the 
than.  This  discrepancy  is  explained  in  various  election  of  her  husband  Francis  of  Lorraine 
ways.  Julius  Africanus  supposes  that  Jaoob  and  (subsequently  of  Tnscanv)  to  the  imperial  dig- 
Eli  were  brothers,  and  that,  Eli  dying  without  nity ;  but  ^e  had  scarcely  ascended  the  throne 
children,  Jacob  married  his  widow,  who  bore  when  all  her  daima  were  disputed  bv  a  number 
him  Joseph.  The  child  was  thus  the  son  of  of  enemies,  among  whom  Frederic  the  Great  of 
Eli  according  to  the  Mosaic  law,  but  of  Jaoob  Pmssia  was  the  ablest  and  most  dangeroiia. 
according  to  nature.  Other  commentators  as-  When  Joseph  was  bom,  his  mother  placed  him 
some  that  the  genealogy  given  by  St  Luke  is  and  her  rights  under  the  protection  of  the  Hun- 
that  of  Mary.  It  is  not  known  where  Joseph  garian  nation,  which  gallantly  responded  to  her 
was  bom.  He  lived  at  Nazareth,  where,  ae-  confidence,  and  Prince  Batihyinyi  afterward 
cording  to  tbe  received  tradition,  he  followed  took  the  principal  charge  of  his  education, 
tbe  trade  of  a  carpenter,  when  he  was  betroth*  Ambitions,  but  obstinate,  Joseph  gave  proofbof 
ed  to  Mary.  Finding  her  pregnant,  he  was  considerable  capacity.  Longoages,  mathemat- 
minded  to  put  her  away ;  but  being  warned  by  ics,  war,  and  music  were  the  studies  to  which 
an  angel  in  a  dream  that  she  was  with  child  of  he  devoted  most  of  his  zeal.  He  participated 
tbe  Holy  Ghost,  he  took  her  to  himself,  but  in  none  of  the  campaigns  of  the  7  years'  war, 
knew  her  not  till  she  had  brought  forth  her  though  this  was  waged  in  the  years  of  his  ad- 
first  born  son,  who  was  called  Jesus.  Joseph  is  vanoed  youth,  and  though  he  admired  no  lest 
supposed  to  have  died  before  the  craoifixion  of  the  military  glory  of  its  hero,  Frederic,  than  he 
the  Saviour,  but  there  is  little  mention  of  him  did  after  its  dose  his  peaoefhl  career.  He  sno- 
in  the  Scriptures.  He  is  held  in  high  honor  in  cessively  married  and  lost  without  iasne  a  prin- 
the  Roman  Catholic  chorch,  and  March  19  is  cess  of  Parma  and  a  princess  of  Bavaria.  Made 
assigned  as  his  festival.  In  painting  he  is  rep-  titular  king  of  Rome  in  1764,  he  became  emperor 
resented  with  a  lily  or  flowering  branch.  of  Germany  on  the  death  of  his  father  in  tbe 

JOSEPH  L,  emperor  of  Germany,  of  the  following  year ;  but  this  was  then  little  more 

house  of  Hapsbnrg,  eldest  son  of  Leopold  I.  by  than  an  empty  title,  and  in  the  hereditair  pee- 

his  8d  wife,  born  July  26,  1678,  died  in  1711.  sessions  of  his  mother  he  received  only  the 

He  was  elected  titular  king  of  Hungary  and  dignity  of  assistant  without  any  real  influence, 

Rome  at  an  early  age,  and  after  the  death  of  his  though  placed  at  the  head  of  military  aflEaira. 

fiitber  succeeded  to  his  hereditary  posseasions,  Lnpatient  of  the  inactivity  to  which  he  waa 

as  well  as  to  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany  in  doomed  while  wearing  the  crown  of  the  Osssara, 

1705,  inheriting  at  tbe  same  time  a  double  war^  Joseph  at  various  periods  undertook  extensive 

againat  Louis  XIV.  for  the  succession  of  his  travels  incognito,  traverring  not  onlv  the  ooun- 

brother  Charles  to  the  throne  of«  Spain,  and  tries  which  were  to  be  ruled  by  his  sceptre, 

in  Hungary  against  the  revolted  patriots  under  Hungary,  Bohemia,  dsc.,  but  also  non-Austrian 

Francis  R4k6czy.    He  was  willing  to  make  con-  Germany,  Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  and  France, 

cessions  to  ihe  Protestants  of  Hungary  and  In  the  last  named  country,  where  his  sister 

other  provinces,  frequently  attempted  to  nego-  Marie  Antoinette  still  shared  the  popularity  of 

tiate  with  the  insurgents,  and  readily  yielded  her  royal  husband,  with  whom  she  was  destined 

to  tbe  demands  of  Charles  XIL  of  Sweden  in  also  to  share  the  scaffold,  he  was  received  with 

behalf  of  the   Protestants  of  Silesia,  which  the  admiration  which  naturally  attached  to  a 

country  the  young  conqueror  crossed  on  his  monarch  who  in  his  diet  and  dress  imitated  the- 

march  from  Poland  to  Saxony  without  even  ask-  frugality  of  a  Marcus  Aurelius,  and  who  after  the 

iog  the  permission  of  the  distracted  emperor,  death  of  his  father  had  burned  his  S2,000,000 

The  victories  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  in  the  florins  of  paper  money,  in  order  to  restore  his 

war  of  the  Spanish  succession  allowed  Joseph,  private  inheritance  to  the  state.    In  Germany 

who  had  personally  taken  part  in  the  siege  of  he  had  an  interview  with  Frederic  in  his  camp 

Laodaa,  to  send  considerable  forces  against  the  at  Neisse  in  Silesia,  a  province  whioh  that  king 
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had  wrested  from  the  empire  of  Maria  Theresa.  The  dissatisfaotion  was  most  intense  in  Hon* 
Frederio  in  the  following  year  (1769)  repaid  gary,  Brabant,  the  Tyrol,  and  Bohemia.  In 
the  yisit  at  Nenstadt  in  Moravia,  where  Joseph  Tran^lvania  a  bloody  rising  of  the  Wallachian 
not  only  strove  to  display  the  perfections  of  his  peasantry  against  the  nobles^  under  Hora  and 
army,  upon  whioh  he  bestowed  lus  principal  IQoska,  was  slowly  snppressed  (the  enemies  of 
cares,  and  into  which  he  had  introduced  various  the  government  said,  not  without  intention)  and 
liberal  reforms,  but  also  concerted  with  his  most  cruelly  punished.  Joseph^s  attempt  to  ex- 
guest  the  scheme,  unparalleled  in  the  history  change  the  Austrian  Netherlands  for  Bavaria 
of  diplomatic  iniquity,  of  dismembering  Poland,  was  prevented  by  iFrederic's  last  great  act  of 
whi<m  was  eagerly  acceded  to  by  Oatharine  U.  external  policy,  the  formation  of  the  FUnten^ 
of  Russia,  but  somewhat  reluctantly  by  the  more  Bund  (confederation  of  princes)  in  1785.  Un- 
conscientious Maria  Theresa.  This  extraordi-  flinching  amid  all  these  difficulties,  Joseph  pro- 
nary  act  was  executed  in  1772,  and  added  Gali-  ceeded  in  his  course  of  reform,  and,  eager  to 
oia  and  the  Zips  to  the  empire  of  Austria.  A  add  military  glory  to  the  fame  of  his  inter- 
few  years  later  Bukovina  was  taken  from  Tur-  nal  achievements,  visited  Oatharine  at  Kherson 
key.  Bavaria,  the  elector  of  whioh  died  in  during  her  triumphal  progress  through  the 
1777,  was  also  to  be  annexed,  but  Frederic  sud-  southern  regions  of  her  empire  (I78!n,  and 
denly  marched  into  £k>bemia;  and  Joseph,  who  finally  concerted  with  her  the  long  meditated 
eagerly  grasped  the  opportunity  of  measuring  war  against  Turkey.  It  was  soon  begun.  Joseph 
his  strength  with  that  of  the  renowned  con-  opened  it  by  a  sudden  attack  on  Belgrade,  but 
qneror,  was  compelled  by  the  order  of  the  old  suffered  a  repulse,  whiclv  was  followed  by  the 
empress  peaceably  to  terminate  the  short  strug-  defeat  at  Lugos  (1788),  and  other  disasters.  A 
gle  of  succession.  In  1780  he  went  to  Mohilev  part  of  the  army  was  lost,  when  Joseph  return- 
to  see  Catharine,  with  whom  schemes  of  Bus-  ed  to  his  capital,  with  a  fatal  malady,  while 
sian  and  Austrian  aggression  in  Turkey  and  Italy  victory  followed  the  banners  of  the  Russian 
respectively  were  agreed  upon.  Soon  after  his  generids.  Brabant,  which  had  long  been  in 
return  his  mother  died,  and  the  reign  of  the  im-  open  rebellion,  declared  its  independence,  Hun- 
perial  philanthropist,  so  long  impatiently  looked  gary  was  violently  agitated,  and  it  availed  •  Jo- 
for  by  liberal  Europe,  began.  The  long  sup-  seph  little  that  Laudon  partially  restored  the 
pressed  desire  of  totally  transforming  his  em-  fortunes  of  the  war  in  1789.  The  revolution  in 
pire  and  its  nations,  nourished  by  a  love  of  the  France  brought  new  dangers.  Broken  in  q>irit, 
people,  and  a  certainly  not  less  ardent  ambition,  Joseph,  shortly  before  his  death,  which  was  at- 
now  found  fuU  satisfaction.  Reform  followed  tributed  by  some  to  poison,  abrogated  all  hisin- 
reform,  radical  changes  were  undertaken  with-  novating  decrees  (Jan.  1790),  except  that  of  tol- 
out  hesitation,  all  pr^odices  spumed,  all  con-  oration,  and  livedtowitnessthe  joy  with  whioh 
ttltntional  checks  or  historical  considerations  dis-  the  downfall  of  the  lofty  edifice  of  his  philan- 
osffded.  Equality,  centralization,  and  uniformity  thropy  and  ambition  was  hailed  by  his  subjects, 
were  the  leading  principles.  Serfdom  was  abol-  JOSEPH  BONAPARTE.  See  Bonapabts. 
ished,  Qerman  was  msde  the  official  language  JOSEPHINE  (Mabib  Joseph  Rosb  Taschbb 
everywhere,  new  codes  were  introduced,  the  db  la  Paobbib),  empress  of  the  French,  1st  wife 
press  was  almost  entirely  made  fi^  httidreds  of  Napoleon  I.,  bom  at  Trois  Bets,  near  St. 
of  convents,  including  86,000  of  the  younger  Pierre,  Martinique,  June  24,  1763,  died  at  Mal- 
monks,  were  dissolved,  and  all  others  placed  maison,  near  Paris,  May  29, 1814.  Her  father, 
under  the  bishops ;  the  bulls  of  the  pope  were  whose  family  had  emigrated  from  the  vicinity 
made  depsndent  upon  the  placet  regium;  the  of  Blois,  France,  held  the  office  of  captain  of 
bulls  Umgenitiis  and  In  Ooma  Domini  were  the  port  at  St.  Pierre.  She  received  the  very 
expunged  fh>m  the  Austrian  ritnals ;  and  by  the  imperfect  education  that  was  then  imparted 
oetebrated  edict  of  toleration,  which,  however,  to  young  ladies  in  the  French  colonies ;  but 
excluded  deists,  the  Protestants  were  set  on  a  her  native  grace  and  kindness  of  heart  endear- 
perfectly  equal  footing  with  the  Oatholics.  All  ed  her  to  all  with  whom  she  became  acquainted, 
this  was  executed  without  consulting  any  le-  She  was  a  great  favorite  among  the  black  pop- 
gislative  or  deliberative  bodv,  and  the  private  ulation  in  her  neighborhood,  and  an  old  negro 
rights  of  individuals  were  as  little  considered  as  woman  is  reported  to  have  foretold  her  future 
the  privileges  of  classes,  or  the  pr^udices  and  brilliant  destiny.  JV'hen  about  16  years  of  age 
ignorance  of  the  masses.  The  people  were  to  she  was  sent  to  France,  and  one  year  later, 
be  enlightened  and  made  happy  bv  decrees,  all  Dec.  18, 1779,  married  Yiseount  Alexandre  de 
obstacles  violently  removed,  and  the  refractory  Beaaharnius,  like  herscdf  a  native  of  Martinique, 
punished.  Pins  VI.,  who  personally  repaired  and  then  a  maior  in  an  infantry  regiment  oj 
to  Vienna,  strove  in  vain  to  check  or  moderate  this  unions  which  was  far  from  being  com- 
the  reformatory  movement  But  in  the  mean  pletely  happy,  she  had  a  son,  Eugene,  afterward 
time  the  interests  whioh  had  been  so  violently  prince,  and  a  daughter,  Hortense,  who  became 
assailed  by  these  changes,  having  their  defenders  queen  of  Holland  by  her  marriage  with  Louis 
in  the  most  powerful  and  most  influential  dasses  Bonaparte,  and  was  the  mother  of  Napoleon  III. 
of  society,  were  active  in  preparing  the  over-  Viscount  ae  Beaubamais,  idthongh  he  had  been 
throw  of  the  new  system.  Nobles,  priests,  one  of  the  promoters  of  the  revolution  in  the 
and  patriots  were  united  in  secret  opposition,  constituent  assembly,  and  had  faithfully  served 
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I             luB  ooimtrj  in  arms,  was  arrested  npon  sospieion  ment  to  Kapoleon  remained  iinimpaiied ;  and  ahe 

i             daring  the  reign  of  terror,  and  sent  to  the  soaf-  would  have  been  ready  to  follow  him  in  his  ez- 

1.           fold,  Joly  28, 1794,  leaving  Josephine  in  distress,  lie,  when  in  his  tarn  he  fell  from  his  throne, 

r            Her  efforts  to  procare  the  release  of  her  husband  but  their  respective  situations  ^d  not  allow 

\            had  caused  her  own  imprisonment;  and  her  such  a  step.    The  esteem  in  which  she  was  held 

two  children  were  reduced  to  such  extremities  by  the  allied  sovereigns  protected  her  during 

that  Eug^e  entered  a  carpenter's  shop  as  an  the  disasters  of  1814;  she  was  several  times 

apprentice.    After  the  9th  Thermidor  she  was  visited  at  Malmaison  by  the  emperor  Alexander 

liberated  through  Mme.  Tallien's  influence,  and  and  the  king  of  Prussia.    But  her  health  was 

became  an  ornament  of  the  new  society  which  now  failing;  and  the  imxieties  to  which  she  was 

V          was  nowftmning.    At  Barras'  receptions  she  a  prey  hastened  her  death,  which  was  caused  by 

met  Bonaparte,  tiben  an  obscure  officer.    He  an  aggravated  inflammation  of  the  throat    Her 

fell  desperately  in  love  with  her,  although  he  remains  were  deposited  in  the  church  of  Riialy 

was  6  years  her  junior,  and  married  her,  March  where  a  monument  was  erected  in  her  honor. 

9, 1T96.    Twelve  days  later  he  was  appointed  A  statue  of  her  was  also  inaugurated  in  1869  at 

to  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army  in  Fort  de  France,  Martinique.    The  most  impor- 

Italy.    He  wrote  often  to  his  wife  daring  his  tant  events  in  liie  life  of  Uiis  popular  princess  are 

campaigns,  and  in  June,  1797,  had  her  brought  fiiithftilly  narrated  in  Thiers'  '^  History  of  the 

by  his  aide-de-camp  Junot  to  Milan.  Sheshtfed  Consulate  and  the  Empire,"  while  her  whole 

ail  the  honors  that  were  bestowed  upon  her  career  has  been  chronicled  by  Joseph  Aubenas 

husband  either  by  the  people  or  the  directorial  in  his  recent  Btstdre  de  VimpiraUiu  Jo$Sphme 

government,  and  was  with  great  difficulty  pre-  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1869).    See  also  LettreB  de 

vented  from  accompanying  Mm  to  Egypt.  Dur-  ifapolSon  d  JoeSphine  pendant  la  eampagne 

ing  tiieir  separation  certain  person^  enemies  d^Aalie^  U  ecmtwat  et  Vempire  (Paris,  1827) ; 

fonnd  means  to  make  Bonaparte  suspect  his  and  Lettree  deJoeephine  d  ifapoleon  et  d  eafiUs 

wife's  fidelity,  and  he  even  resolved  npon  suing  (Paris,  1888).    The  MSnwiree  de  Mile.  Lomt- 

for  a  divorce  on  his  return ;  but  a  single  inter-  fnan<2  mtr  Joekphine  have  little  value ;  thoee  of 

view  with  Josephine  revived  all  his  passionate  Mme.  Avrillon  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1881)  deserve 

affiBction.    After  the  18th  Brumaire  she  re-  more  credit. 

moved  with  Bonaparte  to  the  Lnxembouig,  and  JOSEPHUS,  Flavits,  a  Jewish  historian, 
afterward  to  the  Tuileries;  and  while  he  pur-  bom  in  Jerusalem  in  A.  D.  87,  died  about  100. 
sued  his  campugns  she  attracted  to  her  court  His  flither  belonged  to  the  highest  sacerdotal 
the  distinguisbed  men  of  the  time  of  all  political  fiimily,  and  his  mother  was  descended  from  the 
opinions,  and  by  her  afiable  disposition,  gene-  Asmonean  princes.  He  received  a  superior 
rosity,  and  captivating  manners,  won  universal  education,  was  often  consulted  even  from  his 
respect  and  affection.  8he  employed  herself  in  16th  year  by  eminent  men  on  recondite  ques- 
behalf  of  the  royalists,  procuring  the  erasure  of  tions  of  the  Jewish  law,  and  acquired  an  exten- 
roany  names  ftt)m  the  list  of  SmigrSsy  and  even  sive  acquaintance  with  Greek  literature.  He 
saving  the  lives  of  those  who  conspired  against  studied  with  great  care  the  doctrines  of  the  8 
the  first  consuL  Her  fondness  for  extravagant  Jewish  sects,  and  passed  8  years  in  the  desert 
expenditure,  far  from  diminishing  her  popular-  with  the  ascetic  Essence,  after  which  he  re- 
ity,  increased  It,  as  it  contributed  to  revive  mained  by  creed  as  by  birth  a  Pharisee.  At 
conomerce,  industry,  and  the  arts ;  so  that  when  the  age  of  26  he  was  sent  to  Rome  to  plead  the 
Napoleon  assumed  the  imperial  title,  the  French  cause  of  some  Jewish  priests  arrested  by  the 
nation  hailed  with  enthusiastic  applause  the  procurator  Felix,  and,  escaping  from  a  ship- 
elevation  of  the  **  good  Josephine."  6be  was  wreck  on  his  way,  was  introduced  to  Poppasa, 
solemnly  crowned,  in  Paris,  on  Deo.  2,  1804,  the  wife  of  Kero,  and  not  only  effected  the  lib* 
But  her  happiness  was  soon  marred  by  sad  eration  of  his  friends,  but  received  many  pres- 
fbrebodings;  she  had  no  children  by  her  im-  ents  fh>m  the  empress.  Betuming  to  Jerusa- 
perial  hnsband,  and  in  the  eyes  of  this  great  lem,  he  attempted  to  dissuade  the  Jews  from 
politician  a  direct  heir  was  essential  to  the  pros-  the  revolt  on  which  they  were  bent,  but  failing 
ervation  of  his  power.  After  many  struggles  in  his  efforts  he  joined  the  war  party,  though, 
between  his  love  and  his  ambition.  Napoleon,  knowing  well  the  resources  of  Rome,  he  was 
partly  by  entreaties,  partly  by  using  his  sovereign  convinoed  that  the  strug|i:le  could  only  end  in 
authority,  prevailed  upon  his  wife  to  consent  to  the  ruin  of  his  country.  He  was  appointed  one 
a  divorce.  The  formal  act  of  application  was  of  the  generals  and  deputed  to  defend  the  prov- 
performed,  with  apparent  sadness  on  his  part,  ince  of  Galilee,  and  he  made  vigorous  and  for 
and  dignified  rengnation  on  hers,  Dec.  16, 1809,  a  time  succesBftil  preparations  against  the  Ro- 
in  presence  of  the  arch  chancellor  and  members  mans,  though  vehemently  opposed  by  a  strong 
of  the  imperial  family.  The  divorce  having  been  party  in  the  conndl  at  Jerusalem  led  by  John 
dedared  on  the  following  day,  evidences  of  na-  of  Oisoala.  On  the  approach  of  Vespasian  in 
tional  sympathy  for  the  fallen  empress  showed  67  he  threw  himself  into  Jotapata,  the  strongest 
that  she  was  far  firom  having  lost  any  thing  of  of  the  Galilean  cities,  where  he  maintained  a 
her  power  over  the  French  people,  while  her  desperate  resistance  for  47  days.  Escaping 
behavior  commanded  the  admiration  of  even  ftt>m  the  massacre  which  succeeded  its  fall,  he 
foreign  princes.    Her  own  enthusiastic  attach-  took  reftige  in  a  cave^  but  was  betrayed  to  the 
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Bomans.  He  thorenpon  assumed  the  character  Joshua,  of  which  he  has  nsnally  been  regarded 
of  a  prophet,  and,  professinff  to  deriyehisknowl-  as  the  author,  though  some  late  critics  suppose 
edge  from  the  sacred  books  of  the  Jews,  an-  it  to  have  been  written  either  in  the  time  of 
nounced  to  Vespasian  that  the  Roman  empire  David^  or  near  the  Babylonian  ezUe.  There  is 
should  one  day  be  his  and  his  son's.  Confidence  a  Samaritan  book  of  Joshua  (published  in  Ara> 
in  him  was  increased  by  the  discovery  from  pris-  bic  and  Latin  by  Jiynboll,  Leyden,  1848),  which 
oners  that  he  had  foretold  the  exact  number  of  is  a  chronicle  of  events  from  the  death  of  Moses 
days  that  the  siege  of  Jotapata  should  last  He  to  the  time  of  Alexander  Sever  us. 
was  not,  however,  released  from  bonds  till,  JOSIAH,  thelTth  kingof  Judah,  sonof  King 
Vespasian  having  become  emperor,  Titus  sue-  Amon,  bom  in  647,  succeeded  to  the  throne  in 
ceeded  to  the  control  of  the  Jewish  war.  He  689,  died  in  609  B.  0.  Unlike  his  immediate 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Jerusalem,  suspected  predecessors,  he  did  right  in  the  sight  of  tbe 
as  a  traitor  by  both  Jews  and  Romans,  and  ac»  Lord,  and  undertook  to  free  the  land  from  idol* 
oompanied  Titus  on  his  return  to  Rome,  where  atry,  though  the  groves  and  altars  consecrated 
he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  literary  to  idol  worship  were  favored  by  men  of  rank 
pursuits.  He  was  presented  with  the  freedom  and  influence  in  the  kingdom.  Having  acoom- 
of  the  city,  an  annual  pension,  and  a  house  which  plished  this  purpose  in  the  18th  year  of  his 
had  formerly  been  an  imperial  residence.  He  reign,  he  proceeded  to  repair  and  adorn  the 
was  8  times  married,  and  was  divorced  from  his  neglected  temple  of  the  Lord.  In  the  sanctuary 
first  2  wives.  Pride  in  the  ancient  glories  of  there  was  found  a  volume  containing  the  hooka 
his  nation,  awe  of  the  greatness  and  power  of  of  Moses,  which  seems  to  have  been  regarded 
Rome,  personal  vanity,  and  a  tendency  to  un-  as  the  original  copy  of  the  Mosaic  law.  Soon 
bounded  flattery  of  the  Flavian  family,  appear  after  this  he  ordered  the  celebration  of  the  pass* 
wiUi  equal  prominence  in  his  writings.  In  a  over  with  a  care  and  magnificence  unexampled 
much  disputed  passage  he  alludes  to  Ohrist  as  from  the  time  of  the  judges.  Being  tributary 
something  more  than  msn,  to  his  miracles,  to  the  Babylonian  empire,  he  resisted  the  pas- 
Messiahship,  death,  and  resurrection  in  accord-  sage  through  his  territories  of  the  Egyptian  king 
auce  with  the  prophecies;  but  there  is  no  evi-  Pharaoh-necho,  on  an  expedition  against  the 
deuce  that  he  was  a  Ohristian.  His  principal  Chaldeans,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Megiddo  be- 
works  are :  a  ^*  History  of  the  Jewish  War,"  tween  the  Hebrew  and  Egyptian  forces, 
written  in  Hebrew,  translated  by  himself  into  J()SIKA,  Mikl68,  baron,  a  Hungarian  novel- 
Greek,  and  published  about  75 ;  and  a  treatise  ist,  born  in  Torda,  Transylvania,  in  1796.  He 
on  ^^  Jewish  Antiquities,"  completed  about  98.  studied  law,  and  in  1812  entered  the  Austrian 
The  Hebrew  original  of  neither  of  them  is  ex-  army,  which  he  left  in  1818  with  the-rank  of 
tant  The  former  extends  from  170  B.  0.  to  the  captain  of  cavalry.  Having  married,  he  lived 
fatal  war  whidi  terminated  in  the  destruction  alternately  on  his  estates  in  Transylvania  and 
of  Jerusalem,  of  which  it  gives  a  detailed  narra-  in  Pesth,  chiefly  engaged  in  literary  pursuits^ 
tive ;  and  the  latter  includes  the  period  from  the  but  also  active  as  a  member  of  the  liberal  oppo- 
creation  to  A.  D.  66,  and  manifests  a  desire  to  sition  party  of  his  country.  After  the  reunion 
conciliate  heathen  readers.  He  also  wrote  his  of  Transylvania  with  Hungary  in  the  spring  of 
own  bio^aphy,  and  a  treatise  against  Apion  on  1848,  he  became  a  member  of  tiie  upper  house 
the  antiquity  of  the  Jewish  nation.  An  account  of  the  Hungarian  diet,  was  a  decided  supporter 
of  the  martjrrdom  of  Eleazer,  and  of  7  youths  of  Kossuth,  and  on  the  resignation  of  the  Bat- 
and  their  mother,  entitled  Ecr  MaKim/SaAovr,  has  thydnyi  ministry  was  appointed  member  of  the 
been  ascribed  to  him,  but  is  of  doubtful  genuine-  committee  of  defence.  He  foUowed  the  revoln- 
ness.  The  best  editions  of  his  works  are  by  tionary  government  to  Debreczin,  and  after  its 
Hudson  (Oxford,  1720),  Havercamp  (Amster-  overthrow  effected  his  escape  to  Brussels,  where 
dam,  1726),  and  Dlodort  in  Didot's  Bibliotheea  he  still  resides,  continuing  his  activity  as  an 
(Troea  (Paris,  1846).  The  principal  English  author.  Condemned  to  death  in  his  absence, 
translations  are  by  Lodge  (1602),  L^Estrange  he  was  hanged  in  efBgy  in  Pesth  in  1861.  Jo- 
(1702),  Whiston  (1787),  and  Dr.  Robert  Traill,  sika  is  one  of  the  most  popular  and  prolific  writ- 
who  died,  leaving  finished  onlv  ^^  The  Jewish  ers  of  his  country ;  among  his  most  remarkable 
War,"  which  was  edited  by  Isaac  Taylor  (2  works  are  the  historical  novels  Abq/l  (1836,  8d 
vols.,  London,  1847.)  ed.  1861),  As  utolsS  Bdthori  C'Tlie  Last  of  the 
JOSHUA,  tbe  successor  of  Moses  in  the  com-  B&thoris*'),  A  Osehek  Magyaromdgban  (*^  The 
mand  of  tbe  Israelites,  bom  about  1687,  died  Bohemians  in  Hungary"),  Zrin^  a  ^Zt^(*^Zrin- 
about  1427  B.  0.  He  was  the  son  of  Nun,  of  the  yi  the  Poet"),  Jbsilca  htmdn-  (^^  Stephen  J6si- 
tribe  of  Ephraim.  He  gained  the  victory  over  ka"),  and  E»Ur  (*'  Esther,"  1868) ;  iJl  translat- 
the  Amalekites  at  Rephidim,  accompanied  Moses  ed  into  German,  partly  by  Klein,  partly  by  the 
to  Mt.  Sinai,  was  deputed  with  11  others  to  ex-  author's  second  wife  Julia  Podmaniccky,  whom 

£lore  the  land  of  Canaan,  was  appointed  by  he  married  in  1847.  His  more  recent  pubUcations, 

[oses  with  the  divine  sanction  to  the  command  written  in  exile,  have  appeared  anonymously, 
of  the  Israelites,  led  them  into  the  promised       JOST,  Isaak  Mabous,  a  German  auliior  of 

land,  and  divided  the  country  among  the  tribes.  Jewish  birth,  bom  in  Bernburg  in  1798.    He 

He  governed  Israel  during  26  years,  and  his  studied  at  G6ttingen  and  Berlin,  was  appointed 

history  is  contained  in  the  canonical  book  of  teacher  in  the  latter  city  in  1816,  and  in  1885 
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pvindiwl  toftcfaer  of  tlie  Jewish  B$aikkiule  In  aixmt  the  enigma  of  hcmian  deBtiny,  yet  detest- 

fVankfort-on-the-Maio,  which  position  he  still  ing  inoredolitj,  and  resolute  to  solve  the  ques- 

hdda.     He  has  written  numerous  historioalf  tion  hv  the  light  ci  reason,  since  he  had  lost 

liDgoistic,  and  other  works.    His  best  known  that  of  faith.    He  was  thus  in  a  oondition  to  be 

publications  are :  G^$MehU  der  laraeliien  (9  strongly  impressed  by  the  youngest  of  his  ma*- 

▼ola.,  Berlin,  1820-'28);  AUgemeine  QetehicMs  ters,  victor  Cousin,  whose  eloquent  kotures  de- 

ds$  fidiichen  Volhet  (2  vols.,  1682);   Ifeu^rg  oiaively  directed  his  Tocation  to  philosophy.    In 

Ge^MehU  der  luraeUtm  (8  vols^  164^7),  oon-  1817  he  became  pupil-assistant  in  the  philosophic 

taining  the  histoiy  of  the  Jews  since  1816 ;  and  oal  department  of  the  normal  school,  at  Uiesame 

GudhichU  de8  Judmthums  (8  vols.,  Leipsic^  time  lecturing  in  the  Bourbon  college,  and  ful- 

1857-9).    He  has  translated  the  Mishnainto  filled  both  tasks  till  his  health  obliged  him  to 

German  (6  vols.,  1882),  and  in  18d9-'61  edited  resien  the  latter  in  1820.    By  the  suppression 

the  Israelititehe  Annalen  ^Vankfort).  of  ue  n<»ma]  school  in  1822,  he  was  deprived 

JOTUNSy  JoTNSN,  OB  Jbttbn,  in  Scandina*  of  public  employment  for  6  years,  and  in  the 

vian  mythology,  giants^  representing  the  rude  interval  he  delivered  a  private  course  of  lectures, 

powers  of  nature,  and  in  some  respects  oorre-  attended  by  the  61ite  of  the  young  men  of  the 

qKXiding  to  the  Titans  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  cwital;  published  philosophical  articles  in  the 

fibled  to  inhabit  Niflheim,  the  region  of  dark-  Globe  ana  other  Journals  and  reviews,  one  of 

nesB,  cold,  and  ice,  and  to  wage  continual  war  which,  entitled  Comment  let  dogmee  JmietmU, 

with  the  Asen,  or  gods  who  symbolized  the  added  much  to  his  reputation;  translated  the 

more  genial  elements,  such  as  light,  warmth,  "Moral  Philosophy'*  of  Dngald  Stewart  (Paris, 

and  vegetatbn.   From  Tmer,  first  of  the  Jotnns^  1826),  to  which  he  furnished  an  elaborate  pref- 

the  world  was  made.    The  ice  in  Niflheim  hav-  ace ;  and  began  his  transJation  of  the  complete 

iag  been  melted  by  the  sun  rays  from  Muspel*  works  of  Thomas  Reid  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1828-^85), 

helm  (the  land  of  light  and  heat),  the  thaw  gave  to  which  he  added  several  of  the  lectures  of 

birth  to  the  first  Jotun  Ymer,  and  to  the  cow  Royer-Oollard,  and  a  preface  in  which  he  un- 

Aidumbla,  which  by  licking  the  salt  TotkB  dertook  a  complete  examination  of  the  Scotch 

generated  the  first  man  Bure.    From  himself  philosophy.  In  1828  he  was  made  assistant  pro- 

Ymtf  begot  the  giant  race  of  the  Hrymthussen,  feasor  of  ancient  philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  let* 

but  was  sh<»'tly  after  slain  by  Odin,  Wila,  and  ters  of  Paris,  and,  interested  rather  in  philosophy 

We,  Bare's  grandsons.    His  blood  became  the  than  its  history,  treated  of  the  fiusnlties  of  the 

sea,  his  flesh  the  earth,  his  bones  the  rocks  and  soul  in  a  course  of  lectures  on  the  first  ^^  Alcibi- 

mountains,  his  skull  the  heavens,  his  brain  adee"  of  Plato;  and  in  1880  became  adjunct  pro - 

ibe  clouds,  and  his  eyebrows  the  ramparts  de-  fessor  of  the  history  of  modern  philosophy,  and 

fen^Ung  Midgard,  the  home  of  men.     In  a  d^ivered  his  Cottn  du  droit  naturel  (2  vols., 

historical  point  of  view  the  Jotuns  i^pear  to  1885 ;  a  dd  vol.  was  edited  after  his  death  by 

bavo  been  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Damiron,  1842),  his  most  eloquent  work,  which 

north  of  Europe,  who  long  maintained  a  contest  treats  at  once  of  ethics,  psychology,  and  theo- 

with  a  later  wave  of  immigration  from  the  East  dicy.    In  1881  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 

in  Odin  and  his  companions.    According  to  of  deputies,  and  in  1888  was  appointed  to  the 

northern  fable,  the  Jotuns  were  mighty  giants  chair  of  Greek  literature  and  nhilosophy  in 

controlling  the  ruder  forms  of  nature,  and  in*  the  college  of  France,  and  electea  to  the  acad- 

habiting  caves.    Their  8<m8  were  mighty  rivers  emy  of  the  moral  and  political  sciences.    In 

and  floods,  and  their  daughters  dear,  rippling  1885  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  various 

brooks,  often  so  beautiful  as  to  win  the  love  of  duties  to  seek  a  restoration  of  his  health  in  Italy, 

the  highest  among  the  gods.    Regarding  the  andon  his  return  in  1888  resigned  his  professor- 

Jotuns  in  the  light  of  men,  they  were  probably  ship  in  the  cdlege  of  France  to  succeed  Laro- 

the  same  race  as  the  Thnasen  or  Thursen,  and  miffui^  as  librarian  of  the  university.    His 

belonged  to  the  nation  of  the  Finns.  feeble  voice  and  calm  and  methodical  mind 

JOUFFROT,    TnioDOBB  SiMoir,  a  French  alike  unfitted  him  to  excel  in  the  chamber  of 

fduloeopher,  the  greatest  moralist  of  the  ecleo-  deputies,  though  fh)m  his  abilities  and  personal 

tic  school,  born  in  the  hamlet  of  Les  Pontets,  character  he  always  commanded  attention.    In 

Doubs^  July  6, 1796,  died  ic  Paris,  Feb.  4^  1842.  1840  he  was  called  into  the  royal  council  of 

After  attending  the  college  of  Nozeroy,  he  was  public  instruction,  and,  being  appointed  to  draw 

confided  in  1807  to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  an  up  the  address  of  the  new  ministry,  maintained 

ecclesiastic  and  professor  in  the  college  of  Pon*  that  its  administration  should  be  distinguished 

tarlier,  with  whom  he  remained  4  years,  and  by  s<Hne  broad  difference  from  that  which  had 

was  thai  transferred  to  the  college  of  D\jon.  preceded  it     Finding  himself  in  a  minority, 

Rollin  was  the  first  author  in  whom  he  took  nia  disappointment  had  a  fatal  influence  on  his 

delight,  and  history  continued  through  his  life  already  broken  health.    He  languished  till  his 

to  ^  a  constant  and  favorite  study.    He  had  death,  in  serenity  and  firmness  of  mind,  seeking 

already  attempted  a  tragedy,  when  in  1814  he  complete  solitude ;  only  his  wife  and  children 

was  selected  as  a  brilliant  pupil  for  admission  were  allowed  to  approach  him,  the  blinds  of  his 

into  the  normal  schooL    Theological  medita*  windows  were  closed  and  the  light  excluded, 

tions  had  led  him  to  the  highest  problems,  and  and  he  remained  to  the  last  as  if  in  calm  and 

he  describes  himself  as  at  this  time  uncertain  deep  meditation.    As  a  metaphysician,  JoufQroy 
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adopted  and  hardly  went  beyond  the  psyoholo^  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  Wonnded  at 
ffical  standpoint  of  the  Scotch  school.  One  of  the  battle  of  Hondschoote,  he  had  scarcely  re- 
his  most  original  theories  is  his  distinction  be-  covered  when  he  was  placed  in  command  of 
tween  the  psychologiciJ  and  the  physiolc^cal  the  army  of  the  north.  He  drove  the  imperial 
Me,  or  the  personal  and  impei'sonal  life,  difler-  troops  from  their  position  at  Wattignies,  Oct. 
ent  from  that  ordinarily  made  between  the  soul  16,  1793,  and  was  called  to  Paris  to  consult 
and  body.  The  former  is  an  extraordinary  ori-  with  the  committee  of  public  safety ;  bat  be- 
ginal  power,  directing  our  natural  capacities,  ing  unexpectedly  placed  on  the  retired  list,  he 
and  moulding  our  whole  existence  to  the  Intel-  returned  to  his  shop  at  Limoges.  But  his  ser- 
ligent  accomplishment  of  its  existence ;  the  lat-  vices  could  not  well  be  dispensed  with,  and  on 
ter  is  human  nature  as  subjected  to  its  necessary  April  15,  1794,  he  received  the  command  of 
laws  and  impulses  Every  faculty  that  we  pos-  the  army  of  Moselle.  A  few  days  later  he  was 
sess  is  regarded  as  being  devdoped  either,  on  transferred  to  that  of  Sambre-et-Meuse,  with 
the  one  hand,  according  to  the  necessary  laws  which  he  won  (June  26)  the  celebrated  battle 
of  human  nature,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  under  of  Fleurus,  executed  several  other  successful 
the  sway  and  direction  of  our  personal  power,  operations,  and  drove  the  Austrians  beyond  the 
These  faculties  he  thus  classifies :  the  personal  Bhine.  In  1795  he  displayed  uncommon  tal- 
faculty,  imperfectly  designated  by  the  name  of  ents  in  crossing  that  river.  In  1796  he  advanced 
liberty  or  will ;  the  primitive  inclinations,  or  into  Germany,  and  defeated  Oerfayt  at  Alten 
the  aggregate  of  natural  instincts  or  tendencies,  Kirchen ;  but  being  subsequently  worsted  near 
prior  to  all  experience ;  the  locomotive  faculty ;  W&rzburg  bv  the  archduke  Charles,  he  was 
the  expressive  faculty ;  sensibility ;  and  the  in-  obliged  to  fall  back,  and  resigned  his  command. 
teUectual  faculties.  As  a  moralist,  he  has  given  In  1797  he  was  elected  to  uie  council  of  500. 
a  peculiar  explanation  of  good  and  evil.  Every  where  he  procured  the  adoption  of  the  law  of 
thing  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  aids  in  the  ful-  military  conscription.  He  was  president  of  that 
filment  of  our  destiny.  The  problem  of  human  body  in  Oct.  1799,  when  he  resigned  his  legisla- 
destiny  therefbre  lies  at  the  foundation  of  mo-  tive  functions  to  assume  the  command  of  the 
rality.  There  can  be  no  dprM^ri  judgment  as  to  army  on  the  Danube.  After  a  short  and  unsno- 
the  moral  quality  of  actions,  since  that  is  relative  cessful  campaign,  he  returned  to  Paris,  was  re- 
to  the  agent)  depending  on  the  influence  they  elected  to  the  council  of500,  refused  to  participate 
may  have  on  the  destiny  for  which  he  was  creat-  in  the  plans  of  Bonaparte  for  the  subversion  of 
ed.  Good,  in  the  case  of  any  particular  being,  is  the  directorial  government,  and  was  one  of  the 
the  fulfilment  of  its  own  specific  destiny ;  good,  members  excluded  from  that  body  on  the  19th 
in  itself  is  the  fulfilment  of  the  destiny  of  aU  Bmmaire.  He  nevertheless  was  sent  by  the 
beings ;  and  an  interruption  in  the  accomplish-  first  consul  on  a  special  mission  to  Piedmont,* 
ment  of  destiny  constitutes  eviL  The  style  of  and  reconciled  that  country  to  the  French  dom- 
Jouffroy  is  remarkably  clear,  forcible,  and  ele-  ination.  He  was  appointed  marshal  of  the  em- 
gant,  and  his  writings  have  great  literary  merit  pire  and  grand  eagle  of  the  legion  of  honor  in 
irrespective  qf  their  philosophical  contents.  His  1804,  but  received  no  important  command.  He 
principal  works,  not  already  mentioned,  are  the  lived  in  comparative  inactivity  until  he  was  ap- 
Melangeg  philoiophiquei  (1888),  containing  28  pointed  in  1806  governor  of  Naples,  and  became 
essays,  most  of  which  had  before  appeared  in  the  principal  adviser  and  friend  of  Joseph  Bo- 
periodicals;  the  Nouveaux  melanges  pMlosa-  naparte.  He  accompanied  Joseph  to  Spain, 
phiques^  edited  by  Damiron  (1842) ;  and  the  with  the  titie  of  msjor-general  of  the  armies  of 
Coun  cPestheiiqtie^  also  edited  by  Damiron  his  Catholic  majesty;  but  he  had,  as  such, 
(1848).  His  Caurs  du  droit  natwrel  has  been  neither  authority  nor  influence,  and  was  not 
translated  into  English  under  the  title  of  an  answerablefor  the  reverses  of  the  French  armies 
'introduction  to  Ethics,"  by  W.  H.  Ghanning,  in  the  Peninsula  from  1808  to  1818.  He  was 
and  a  selection  from  his  essays  under  that  of  treated  by  Napoleon  with  a  coldness  amounting 
'^Philosophical  Misc^anies,"  by  G.  Bipley,  in  to  disgrace.  In  1814,  having  assented  to  the 
Bipley's  ''  Specimens  of  Foreign  Literature*'  deposition  of  Napoleon,  he  received  a  peerage 
(Boston,  1888-'40).  from  Louis  XVIH.  He  loined  Napoleon  dur- 
JOUBDAN,  Jban  Baftistb,  count,  a  French  ing  the  Hundred  Days,  out  on  his  defeat  at 
general,  born  in  Limoges,  April  29,  1762,  died  Waterloo  went  back  to  the  Bourbons,  was  cre- 
in  Paris,  Nov.  23,  1883.  He  enlisted  in  the  ated  a  count,  then  governor  of  the  7th  military 
army  when  scarcely  16  years  old,  served  5  years  diviedon,  and  in  1819  peer  of  France.  On  the 
in  America  under  Count  d'Estaing,  and  was  revolution  of  July,  1880,  he  held  for  a  few  days 
discharged  in  1784.  He  then  became  a  mer-  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  and  was  ap- 
chant^s  clerk,  and  had  married  a  milliner  and  pointed  by  Louis  Philippe  governor  of  the  In- 
adopted  her  business  when  the  revolution  broke  valides.  He  was  an  honest  man,  and  died  poor, 
out.  He  became  a  lieutenant  of  the  national  JOUBNALISM.  See  Newspapbbs. 
guards,  and  was  in  1791  elected  to  command  JOUSSOUF,  or  Yusuf,  a  French  general, 
a  battalion  of  volunteers ;  he  joined  the  army  bom  either  on  the  coast  of  Provence  or  in  the 
of  the  north,  distinguished  himself  in  Belgium  island  of  Elba,  between  the  years  1807  and  1810. 
under  Dumouriez,  was  appointed  brigadier-gen-  Kidnapped,  when  a  mere  child,  by  corsairs,  he 
eral  in  1793,  and  4  months  later  promoted  to  was  taken  to  Tunis  and  sold  to  the  bey,  who 
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had  him  educated  according  to  the  Moham*  the  restoration  he  took  an  active  part  in  pol- 
medan  creed  and  placed  him  in  his  body  guard,  itics,  and  held  a  high  rank  among  the  opposition 
A  love  affair  with  the  daughter  of  his  master  ioamaUstB,  being  one  of  the  principal  writers 
exposed  him  to  imminent  danger,  escaping  from  for  the  ComUtutiawnel,  His  nXtaoKB  bronght 
which  he  took  refage  on  board  a  French  brig,  the  wrath  of  the  goyernment  upon  him  and  his 
landed  at  Algiers  in  1880,  enlisted  in  the  French  friend  Jay;  both  were  incarcerated  for  a  few 
army,  and  soon  reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  months,  which  oonsiderablv  added  to  their  pop- 
the  Ist  regiment  of  chasseurs  {PJfiique,  In  nlarity,  and  was  the  occasion  of  their  pnblish- 
1831  he  was  intrusted,  as  an  interpreter,  with  ing  Lbs  hsrmites  sn  prison  (1828)  and  Les  her' 
several  perilous  missions,  which  he  successfnUy  mttes  en  Uberti  (1824).  After  the  revolution 
performed.  In  1882  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Jnly,  1880,  he  was  appointed  librarian  at  the 
of  Bona,  which  he  held  with  desperate  valor.  Louvre  by  Lonis  Philippe,  who  granted  him  also 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  expedition  in  his  later  yean  an  apartment  in  the  chateau 
against  Tlemcen  in  1886,  and  received  the  title  of  Bt  Germain.  He  published  his  own  (Euvres 
of  "bey  of  Gonstantine.^  In  188T  he  repaired  eempUtes  {2*!  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1828~'7). 
to  Paris,  where  his  romantic  reputation  and  JOYEIJANOS,  or  Jovb-Llanos,  Gabpjlb 
handsome  person  made  him  a  "lion"  in  the  Helohiob  db,  a  Spanish  statesman  and  poet, 
highest  society.  On  his  return  to  Africa,  he  bom  in  Oijon  in  Asturias  in  1744,  died  Nov. 
served  as  lieutenant-colonel  of  spahis  from  27, 1811.  While  yet  a  youth  he  is  said  to  have 
1888  to  1841,  and  then  as  colonel  coinmandinff  been  learned  to  a  remarkable  degree  in  law, 
the  irregular  cavalry  in  1842.  He  participated  languages,  history,  antiquities,  and  literature, 
in  nearly  every  campaign  under  Marshal  Bu-  In  1767  he  was  appointed  a  judicial  magistrate 
geand,  who  appointed  him  brigadier-general  on  at  Seville,  and  in  1778  was  called  to  M^rid  aa 
tiie  battle  ground  of  Isly.  On  his  second  visit  one  of  the  principal  magistrates  of  the  capital 
to  Paris,  in  1846,  he  embraced  the  Ohristian  and  court.  In  1780  he  was  raised  to  a  place  in 
£Edth  and  married  a  niece  of  Gen.  Guilleminot.  the  "  council  of  orders,"  where  he  soon  proved 
Besumidg  active  service,  he  distinguished  him-  himself  to  be  the  first  philosophioid  statesman 
self  in  various  encounters  with  Abd  el  Eader,  of  Spain.  While  Oharles  IH.  lived  Jovellanos 
took  part  in  the  Laghonat  ex^dition  in  1852,  exercised  great  influence,  but  after  the  death  of 
commanded  the  division  of  Algiers  in  1856,  and  that  monarch  in  1788  court  cabals  and  enemies 
finally  figured  conspicuously  in  1857  in  the  in-  attacked  him  with  violence.  He  proposed  a  tax 
vasion  of  Kabylia  under  Marshal  Randon.  on  the  higher  clergy,  to  fill  the  treasury  exhaust- 
JOUST.  Bee  Toxtbkamxnt.  ed  by  the  war  against  the  French  republic,  and 
JOUT,  YiOTO'B  Joseph  £ti£N7ib  dx,  a  French  this  proved  the  cause  of  his  exile  in  1790  to  the 
author  and  Journalist,  born  in  1764  in  the  village  mountains  of  Asturias.  He  was  recalled  in  1797 
from  which  he  derived  his  name,  died  in  St.  and  made  minister  ofjustice,  but  in  the  next  year 
Germidn-en-Laye  in  1846.  Having  enlisted  in  he  was  again  sent  to  Asturias  by  the  intrigues 
the  army  when  a  boy,  he  went  to  South  America,  of  Godoy,  who  hated  and  feared  him.  In  1801 
and  then  to  India,  where  he  was  introduced  to  he  was  banished  to  the  island  of  Majorca.  He 
Uppoo  Sahib,  and  met  with  some  remarkable  recovered  his  liberty  in  1808,  on  the  fall  of  Go- 
adventures.  He  afterward  participated  in  the  doy,  was  elected  member  of  the  supreme  junta, 
first  campaigns  of  the  French  revolution,  reach-  and  was  offered  by  King  Josenh  the  ministry  of 
ed  the  rank  of  migor,  found  himself  involved  in  the  interior,  which  he  declinea.  His  native  city 
several  difficulties,  and  at  the  age  of  88  was  being  occupied  by  the  French,  he  took  refuge 
placed  on  the  retired  list.  He  now  devoted  on  a  small  vessel,  and  alter  a  stormy  passage  of 
himself  enturely  to  literature,  produced  several  8  days  arrived  at  Vega,  where  he  died  within 
light  comedies,  and  in  1807  gained  considerable  48  hours  after  landing.  ^^  Jovellanos  left  be- 
reputation  by  La  aestale^  a  lyric  poem,  set  to  hind  him,^^  says  Mr.  Ticknor,  **  few  men  in  any 
music  by  Spontini;  this  peiformance  8  years  country  of  a  greater  elevation  of  mind,  and 
later  was  rewarded  with  one  of  the  great  de-  fewer  still  of  a  purer  or  more  irreproacnable 
oennial  prizes.  He  continued  his  efforts  in  the  character."  Among  his  works  are  the  Memo- 
same  line,  composing  the  libretti  for  Spontinfs  rias  politicas^  which  have  been  translated  into 
Femand  Cortez  (1807),  CatePs  Lss  layadhes  French,  many  important  political  and  statistical 
(1810),  Ghernbini^s  Les  Amazones  and  Les  Aben'  memoirs,  and  a  collection  of  poetry,  containing 
cerrages  Tl  81 2-^1 8),  and  Rossini's  M<Ase  (1827)  El  delincuenU  honrado,  a  comedy,  which  had 
and  Guulaume  Tell  (1829).  He  also  attempted  great  success  in  Spain,  and  which  has  been 
tragedy.  His  Tippo-Saw  was  performed  in  translated  into  French  and  English,  and  fre- 
1813 ;  SyUa^  for  which  Talma's  acting,  and  quently  played  in  Paris  and  London, 
especially  his  wonderful  resemblance  to  Napo-  JOVIANUS,  Flavius  Olaxtdius,  Roman  em- 
leon,  secured  a  remarkable  success,  in  1821 ;  peror,  died  in  864,  after  a  reign  of  7  months. 
Belisaire  in  1825 ;  and  Julien  dans  les  Gaules  He  was  the  son  of  Varronianns,  one  of  the 
in  1827.  Jouy  was  meanwhile  an  active  con-  greatest  generals  of  his  age.  He  was  captain 
tributor  to  several  periodicals.  A  series  of  his  of  the  b^y  guards  of  the  emperor  Julian,  and 
sketches  was  collected  in  1812  under  the  title  participated  in  his  fatal  campaign  against  the 
oi  Dhermite  de  la  chaussee  d^Antin^  which  was  Persians.  After  the  fall  of  Julian,  he  was  pro- 
compared  with  Addison^s  **  Spectator.'*    Under  claimed  emperor  by  the  legions,  and  dedaied 
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himself  a  Ohrifttian.  His  army  was  in  the  midst  an  island  in  the  Caribbean  sea,  not  fbr  ftam  the 

of  a  hostile  conntry,  fVom  which  his  first  care  month  of  the  Orinoco,  in  the  16th  oentory,  and 

was  to  extricate  it.    Bot  Sapor,  the  Persian  Hvedthere  many  years  in  solitnde,  and  was  nnal- 

monarch,  so  harassed  his  march  with  repeated  ly  taken  off  by  a  passing  vessel.  An  account  of 

attacks,  that  Jovianns,  to  save  his  army  from  his  adventures  is  ^ven  in  Sir  Paul  Rycant^strans- 

destmction,  consented  to  an  ignominious  peace,  lation  of  Grarcilasso's  "Commentaries  of  Pern,^^ 

which  restored  to  the  Persians  all  the  posses-  which  was  published  in  London  a  few  years  be- 

sions  wrested  from  them  by  Julian.    On  reach-  fore  ^^  Robinson  Crusoe"  was  written,  and  was 

ing  the  Roman  territory,  the  emperor  caused  a  popular  and  conspicuous  book,  which  could 

an  edict  to  be  issued  which  forbade  the  perse-  not  have  escaped  Defoe's  notice, 

cution  of  Christians,  and  restored  the  supremar  JUANES.  Jvak  Bautista,  sometimes  incor- 

cy  of  their  religion ;  but  he  would  not  permit  rectly  called  Vicente  Joannes  a  Spanish  painter, 

the  pagans  to  be  oppressed  on  account  of  their  bom  in  Valencia  in  1628,  died  in  Bocairente 

belief.    On  the  way  to  Constantinople  he  ar-  near  Valencia  in  1679.    The  Spanish  writers 

rived,  Feb.  16,  864,  at  Dadastana,  an  obscure  rank  him  with  the  freat  artists  of  the  age  of 

village  of  Galatia,  where  he  was  found  dead  in  Leo  X.,  and  style  him  the  Spanish  RaphaeL 

his  bed  the  next  morning — whether  suffocated  His  subjects  were  all  selected  from  sacred  his- 

by  a  charcoal  fire  with  which  the  room  had  tory.    His  ehsfd^cauvre  is  the  "Baptism  of 

been  warmed,  or  overcome  by  intemperance,  Christ,"  in  the  cathedral  of  Valencia, 

or  the  victim  of  poison,  is  uncertain.  JUAREZ,  BsNrro,  a  Mexican  president,  bom 

JOVIUS,  Pattltts.    See  Giovio.  in  1807  in  a  villagd  near  Jatlan,  at   present 

JUAN  FERNANDEZ,  or  Mas-a-Tiebba,  an  known  as  Villa  Juarez,  in  the  state  of  Oajaca. 

island  in  the  S.  Pacific,  about  400  m.  from  the  He  is  descended  from  pure  aboriginal  stock,  and 

coast  of  Chili,  to  which  it  belongs,  in  lat.  88°  was  bom  in  humble  circumstances.     At  an 

40'  S.,  long.  79°  W. ;  pop.  about  40.    It  is  16  early  age  he  was  received  into  the  service  of  a 

ra.  in  length  and  6  in  breadth ;  area,  nearly  66  wealthy  family  of  Oajaca,  who  assisted  him  in 

sq.  m.    The  surface  is  in  general  mgged  and  his  education.    Afterward  he  prepared  himself 

mountainous,  but  the  valleys  are  numerous  and  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  gained 

fertile.    The  climate  is  pleasant  and  healthful,  distinction.    Devoted  to  liberal  ideas,  he  took 

The  principal  productions  are  oats,  turnips,  ap-  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a  member  of  the 

pies,  strawberries,  melons,  peaches,  figs,  sandal  legislature  of  his  native  state.    He  successively 

wood,  and  cork.  Wild  goats  are  also  abundant,  went  through  the  whole  range  of  the  judici^ 

while  large  quantities  of  excellent  fish  are  taken  organization  of  his  state,  from  the  position  of 

off  the  coast.    There  is  a  safe  and  convenient  justice  of  the  peace  to  that  of  presiding  judge, 

harbor  on  the  N.  E.  side  of  the  island,  which  is  In  1846  he  was  elected  deputy  to  the  constitu- 

much  frequented  by  vessels  as  a  watering  sta-  tional  congress  in  the  city  of  Mexico.    He  took 

tion.    The  loftiest  of  its  mountains  is  Yungue,  a  very  prominent  part  in  the  administration  of 

whose  summit  is  nearly  4,000  feet  above  the  the  law  known  in  Mexico  by  the  appellation  of 

sea.    Juan  Fernandez  has  been  leased  by  the  fius7u»  fnu^rto^  (mortmain),  by  which  a  loan  was 

Chilian  government  to  a  company  who  catch  imposed  upon  the  clergy  to  supply  the  necessi- 

and  prepare  fish  there.    In  the  16th  and  ITth  ties  of  the  existing  war  with  the  United  States, 

centuries  it  was  a  favorite  resort  of  the  bucca-  From  1848  to  1852  he  officiated  with  success  as 

neers.    In  1704,  Alexander  Selkirk,  a  Scotch-  governor  of  his  native  state.    During  the  period 

man,  who  was  sailing  master  of  the  Cinque  of  peace  he  devoted  himself  to  the  opening  of 

Ports,  an  English  privateer,  was  put  ashore  here  roads,  the  increase  of  primary  and  higher  schools, 

at  his  own  request,  well  supplied  with  clothing,  and  the  reform  of  the  financial  administration; 

instruments,  and  arms,  and  remained  in  soli-  and  on  retiring  from  the  government,  he  left  in 

tude  till  1709.    His  story  is  commonly  said  to  the  public  treasury  a  considerable  sum  of  money, 

have  been  the  foundation  of  Defoe's  "  Robinson  In  1858,  under  the  administration  of  Santa 

Crusoe,^'  and  Juan  Fernandez  is  often  termed  Anna,  he  was  banished  from  the  country,  spent 

Robinson  Crusoe's  island.    But  from  the  title  a  short  time  in  Havana,  and  thence  proceeded 

of  Defoe's  romance,  which  in  consequence  of  to  New  Orleans,  in  which  city  he  resided  until 

its  length  is  abridged  in  the  modern  reprints,  April  or  May,  1865,  when  he  left  it  for  Aoapulco 

and  from  the  details  given  in  the  narrative  it-  to  join  Alvarez,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Ouer- 

self,  it  has  been  inferred  that  Robinson  Crusoe's  navaca.    In  that  city  he  discharged  the  frinc- 

island  was  not  in  the  Pacific,  but  on  the  N.  coast  tions^f  representative  of  the  state  of  Oigaca  in 

of  South  America  near  the  month  of  the  Ori-  the  assembly  empowered  to  choose  a  temporary 

noco.  The  full  title  begins  as  follows :  "Tlie  Life  president  of  the  republic.    Alvarez  was  selected, 

and  strange  surprising  Adventures  of  Robinson  and  Juarez  became  minister  of  justice.    While 

Crusoe,  of  York,  mariner,  who  lived  eight  and  in  this  office  he  promulgated  the  law  abolishing 

twenty  years  all  alone  in  an  uninhabited  island  the  privileges  of  the  clergy  and  the  army  which 

on  the  coast  of  America  near  the  mouth  of  the  is  known  as  the  fey  Juarez,    Alvarez  having 

great   river  Oroonoque,  having  been  cast  on  retired  from  the  presidency  in  Dec.  1855,  after 

shore  by  shipwreck,"  &c.     The  real  prototype  having  appointed  Gen.  Comonfort  as  his  sub- 

of  Robinson  Crusoe  may  therefore  have  been  stitute,  Juarez  left  the  cabinet  in  conjunction 

Peter  Serrano,  a  Spaniard  who  was  wrecked  on  with  all  the  other  ministers.    Comonfort  then 
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appointed  him  governor  of  Ot^aoa,  the  admin-  king  d  Mamitania,  was  incited  to  invade  Jn- 

istration  of  wEioh  office  he   assumed  when  ba's  dominions,  and  a  Roman  force  was  sent  to 

the  revolation  which  had  broken  ont  there  cooperate  with  him.    He  heard  of  their  inroad 

rendered  the  discharge  of  his  mission  very  diffl-  whue  on  the  way  to  join  Scipio^  the  Pompeian 

cult.    He  sncceeded,  however,  in  effecting  the  oonmiander,  and  tnmed  against  them,  but  iimdiy 

immediate  pacification  of  the  state,  and  sent  went  to  Scipio's  aid.    The  rival  hosts  encoun- 

forth  armed  forces  for  the  retetablishment  of  tered  at  Tlbapsus,  and  the  result  proved  fatal 

order  in  other  parte  of  the  republic.    The  term  to  the  Nnmidian  and  his  allies.    Juba,  fleeing 

of  the  provisional  administration  having  ex-  from  the  field,  wandered  about  for  a  few  days 

pired  by  the  promulgation  of  the  constitution  as  a  fugitive,  and  then  in  despair  killed  himself, 

of  1857,  be  was  elected  constitutional  governor  After  his  death  his  kingdom  was  formed  into  a 

of  the  state  of  Oi^jaca,  and  was  in  the  discharge  Roman  province,  of  which  SaQust  was  the  first 

of  the  duties  of  this  post  when,  in  Nov.  1857,  governor.    II.  King  of  Mauritania,  son  of  the 

President  Oomonfort  made  him  secretary  ox  preceding,  died  about  A.  D.  18.    He  was  a 

^te,  and  subsequently  be  was  appointed  presi-  child  at  the  time  of  his  Other's  death,  fell  into 

dent  of  the  supreme  court  of  Justice.    After  the  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  and  was  carried 

withdrawal  of  Comonlbrt  from  the  government  prisoner  to  Rome.    He  was  brought  up  and 

(Jan.  1858)  Juares  became,  in  virtue  of  his  of-  educated  in  Italy,  and  ultimately  became  one 

nee,  constitutional  president  of  Mexico.    On  of  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  Augustus, 

Jan.  19  he  established  his  government  in  Gua-  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  EaBt^  formed  a 

najuato.    The  reverses  of  civil  war  afterward  high  opinion  of  him,  and  at  the  settlement  of 

eompeiled  him  to  remove  it  to  Colima.    As  in  aftairs  subsequent  to  his  return  to  Rome,  he  re- 

this  city  he  was  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  stored  to  him  his  paternal  kingdom,  and  gave 

tepublio— which  recognized  the  constitutional  him  the  daughter  of  Antony  and  Cleopatra  in 

government,  with  the  exception  onlv  of  the  city  marriage.    At  the  request  of  his  patron,  how* 

of  Mexico  and  8  or  4  others,  in  which  the  so  ever,  he  afterward  exchanged  Numidia  for  the 

called  conservatives  had  large  garrisons — ^he  de-  two  provinces  of  Mauritania,  and  some  portion 

termined  to  proceed  by  way  of  Panama  to  Vera  of  the  Gstulian  territory.    Few  of  the  details 

Onus,  and  arrived  there  on  May  4,  1858,  where  of  his  life  are  known.    In  the  reign  of  Tiberius 

he  has  since  ofiSciated  as  the  head  of  the  consti-  he  was  obliged  to  call  in  the  Romans  to  re- 

totional  government.  press  the  desert  tribes.    He  was  the  author  of 

JUA^tOS,  DoMiNoo,  a  Central  American  valuable  works  in  almost  every  department  of 

eodesiastio,  synodal  examiner  of  the  archbish-  knowledge,  but  all  have  perished  save  their  titles 

opric  of  Guatemala.    He  is  the  author  of  a  and  a  few  orief  extracts.    The  most  important 

history  of  Guatemala,  entitled  Campendio  de  of  them  were  a  *^  History  of  Africa,  "based  prin- 

la  hUtoria  de  la  eiudad  de  OuatemalOf  in  6  cipally  on  Carthiunnian  authorities ;  a  "  History 

books  (Guatemala,  1800-^18).    It  embraces  ac-  of  Assyria;"  a  '* History  of  Arabia;"  a  treatise 

counts  more  or  less  complete  of  the  5  ancient  on  '*  Roman  Archeoloi^ ;"  a  ^^  History  of  Thea- 

provinces  (now  republics)  of  Central  America,  tres ;"  a  "  History  of  Painting  and  Painters ;" 

viz. :  Guatemala,  San  Salvador,  Honduras,  Ni-  and  two  treatises  on  botany  and  medicine, 

caragua,  and  Costa  Rica.  JUBILEE,  a  Hebrew  festival,  celebrated  evenr 

JUBA.    I.  EingofNumidia,8onofHiempsal  50th  year.     According  to  the  Hebrew  rituiu, 

(who  had  been  restored  to  his  throne  by  Pom-  every  7th  year  as  well  as  every  7th  day  was 

peyX  died  by  his  own  hand  in  46  B.  C.    Juba  observed  as  a  period  of  rest.    To  avoid  the  dif- 

succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  fa-  ficulty  of  supposing  two  successive  years  to  be 

ther,  and  in  the  conflict  between  C»sar  and  thus  observed,  some  critics  have  enoeavored  to 

Pompey  he  sided  with  the  latter,  both  from  en-  prove  that  the  year  of  jubilee  was  the  49th  in- 

mity  to  CflBsar,  with  whom  he  had  quarrelled  stead  of  the  50th.    During  this  year  there  was 

on  an  official  visit  to  Ron^e  during  his  father's  neither  sowing  nor  reaping,  all  depending  alike 

lifetime,  and  from  friendship  for  the  man  to  on  the  spontaneous  products  of  the  earth.  Slaves 

whom  his  father  owed  his  crown.    The  mo«  became  free,  and  every  one  resumed  posses- 

ment  Curio,  Ceosar^s  lieutenant,  landed  in  Africa  sion  of  his  inheritance,  however  it  had  been 

(49  B.  C),  Juba  hastened  to  the  succor  of  Attins  alienated.  Unlike  the  sabbatical  year,  however. 

Yams,  the  commander  of  Pompey's  forces,  the  jubilee  did  not  annul  debts.    The  design  of 

Yams  had  already  been  defeated  by  the  Cssa-  this  institution  was  to  check  the  rise  of  any 

reans  under  the  walls  of  Utica ;  but  on  the  ap-  great  inequality  of  social  condition,  and  to  pre- 

proach  of  Juba,  Curio  retreated  and  assumed  a  vent  the  rich  from  oppressing  and  enslaving 

strong  poet  near  the  sea.    He  was  drawn  firom  the  poor,  or  from  appropriating  their  lands.    It 

his  position  by  a  stratagem,  and  overthrown,  also  strengthened  tiie  bonds  of  families,  and 

himself  being  slain,  and  his  army  almost  cut  to  bound  the  people  to  their  country,  by  leading 

pieces.    Juba  sullied  the  glory  of  this  victory  them  to  cherish  an  affection  for  estates  derived 

by  craelty,  causing  some  cohorts  of  cavalry  who  from  their  ancestors  and  to  be  transmitted  to 

had  surrendered  to  be  massacred.    He  e^ioy-  their  posterity.    The  jubilee  did  not  continue 

ed  his  kingdom  in  peace  tiU  46  B.  C,  when  to  be  observed  after  the  Babylonian  captivity. 

Caosar  arrived  in  Africa  to  cmsh  the  last  rem-  — ^In  the  middle  ages,  the  term  was  applied  to 

nant  of  the  Pompeian  faction^    Then  BocchuS|  the  year  in  which  all  who  visited  the  church 
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of  St.  Peter  at  Rome  for  a  certain  number  Mussulman  before  entering  its  gate.    His  prin- 

of  days  with  pious  offerings  received  plenary  cipal  work  is  the  Khusari  ("Bie  Khazar'),  a 

indulgence.    A  jubilee  was  first  declared  by  vindication  of  the  truth  and  exposition  of  the 

Pope  Boniface  YIII.  in  1800,  and  was  to  recur  principles  of  Judaism,  in  fictitious  discourses  on 

every  100  years.    The  time  was  limited  by  religion  between  a  king  of  the  Ehazars  (who 

Clement  YL,  Urban  VI.,  and  Paul  II.  respec-  was  converted  to  that  faith  about  4  centuries 

tively,  to  50,  88,  and  25  years,  and  the  last  pe-  before  the  time  of  the  author)  and  a  rabbi.    It 

riod  still  remains  the  ordinance  of  the  Roman  was  translated  from  the  Arabic  into  Hebrew  by 

Catholic  church.    The  condition  of  visiting  Judah  ben  Tibbon,  into  Latin  by  Bnxtorf,  and 

Rome  is  no  longer  in  force,  certain  works  of  also  into  Spanish  and  German.     His  songs^ 

charity  or  devotion  being  substituted  for  it.  which  among  others  contain  the  gems  of  He- 

JUD^^EA,  in  andent  geography,  is  variously  brew  liturgical  poetry,  have  found  numerous 
used  to  designate  the  whole  of  Palestine  or  the  translators  aud  editors,  among  the  most  recent 
land  of  the  Jews,  especially  during  the  period  of  whom  are  Luzzato,  Sachs,  Dukes,  and  Geiger 
between  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  the  last  (Der  Divan  de&  Castiliers  AbulSiasMn-Juda- 
wars  of  the  Jews ;  the  southern  kingdom  of  the  na-Leti,  Breslan,  1851).  His  elegy  on  Zion  was 
Hebrews,  or  that  of  Judah,  in  contradistinction  trandated  into  German  by  Mendelssohn, 
to  that  of  the  10  tribes  or  of  Israel ;  or  the  JUDAS  ISCARIOT,  one  of  the  12  apostles, 
southern  division  of  Palestine  W.  of  the  Jordan  the  betrayer  of  his  master.  He  was  the  son  of 
in  the  time  of  the  Asmoneans  and  Romans,  be-  Simon,  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  apoa- 
tween  Samaria  on  the  N.,  the  Jordan  and  the  ties,  covenanted  with  the  chief  priests  to  de- 
Dead  sea  on  the  E.,  IdumsBa  and  the  desert  on  liver  Christ  up  to  them  for  80  pieces  of  silver 
the  S.,  Egypt  on  the  S.  W.,  and  the  Mediterra-  (at  the  highest  computation  about  22  dollars), 
nean  on  &e  W.  The  limits  of  Judaa  in  each  accomplished  this  purpose,  repented  when  he 
of  these  acceptations  were  continually  varying,  saw  his  Lord  condemned  and  buffeted,  ofiered 
(See  Palestinb,  and  Hebbbws.)  to  restore  the  money,  confessed  that  he  had  be- 

JUDAH  (Heb.  Jehudahy    L  The  4th  of  the  trayed  innocent  blood,  and  in  despair  commit- 

sons  of  Jacob  by  Leah,  founder  of  the  most  nu-  ted  suicide,  hanging  lumself  according  to  Mat- 

merous  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,  which,  having  thew,  falling  and  bursting  asunder  according 

received  all  the  land  bounded  by  Dan,  Benja-  to  Luke.    Many  interpreters  suppose  that  the 

min,  the  Dead  sea,  Idum»a,  Simeon,  and  the  motive  of  his  betrayal  was  to  oblige  Jesus,  in 

Mediterranean,  became  powerful  nnder  the  dy-  self-defence,  to  announce  himself  as  the  expect- 

nasl^  of  David,  which  originated  in  one  of  its  ed  king  Messiah,  to  surmount  the  emergency 

towns,  Bethlehem,  and,  after  the  division  of  the  by  his  miraculous  powers,  and  to  open  to  him- 

Hebrew  state  into  two  kingdoms,  the  principal  sel^  the  aposdes,  and  the  Jewish  kingdom  the 

member  and  representative  of  the  southern,  anticipated  career  of  aggrandizement.    ^^The 

named  after  it.    After  the  destruction  of  the  difference,"  says  Archbishop  Whately,   ^^be- 

northern  kingdom  by  the  Assyrians,  Judah  be-  tween  Iscariot  and  his  fellow  apostles  was,  that 

came  the  common  name  of  the  Hebrew  nation  though  they  all  had  the  same  expectations  and 

in  general,  and  the  name  Jews  (Heb.  Jehudim^  conjectures,  he  dared  to  act  on  his  conjectures, 

Lat.  Judai)  is  derived  from  it.    Jerusalem,  the  departing  from  the  plain  course  of  his  known 

capital  of  the  united  state,  and  afterward  of  the  duty  to  follow  the  c^Jculations  of  his  worldly 

southern  division,  was  situated  wijihin  the  limits  wisdom  and  the  schemes  of  his  worldly  ambi- 

of  the  tribe  of  Judah,  on  the  confines  of  .Be^ja-  tion." — See  Whately^s  ^^  Discourse  on  the  Trea- 

min.    The  mountain  of  Judah  was  a  range  trav-  son  of  Judas  Iscariot,"  in  his  ^  E^^ys  on  Some  of 

ersing  its  centre,  and  the  desert  of  the  same  theDangerstoChristianFaith"  (London,  1839). 

name  near  its  southern  boundary.    U.    Sur-  JUDAS  MACCABEUS.    See  Hebrews. 

named  Hakkabosh  (the  Holy),  a  celebrated  JUDD,  Stlvesteb,  an  American  author  and 

rabbi  of  the  2d  century,  of  the  house  of  Gam*  clergyman,  bom  in  Westhampton,  Mass.,  July 

liel,  and  one  of  his  successors  as  9um' (patriarch),  28,  1818,  died  in  Augusta,  Mo.,  Jan.  20,  1858. 

was  the  principal  author  of  the  Mishna.    He  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1886,  and 

was  a  friend  of  one  of  the  Roman  emperors,  subsequently  embraced  the  Unitarian  creed.  He 

whom  Rapoport,  the  most  competent  critic  on  entered  the  divinity  school  of  the  university  at 

the  subject,  identifies  with  Marcus  Aurelins.  Cambridge  in  1837,  completed  his  tlieological 

in.  Hallbvi,  or  Ha-Levi  (the  Levite),  a  Span-  studies  in  1840,  and  was  ordained  as  pastor  of 

ish  rabbi  of  the  12th  century,  called  as  an  Arabic  the  East  parish  in  Augusta,  Me.,  on  Oct.  1.    In 

writer  Abul  Hassan.    He  distinguished  him-  1848  he  began  the  work  on  which  his  literary 

self  as  a  physician,  philosophical  theologian,  reputation  chiefly  rests,  "Margaret,  a  Tale  of 

and  poet,  in  the  latter  capacity  being  unsur-  the  Real  and  Ideal,"  &c.  (12mo.,  Boston,  1845), 

passed,  if  not  unequalled,  by  any  post-biblical  which  has  been  illustrated  by  a  series  of  outline 

writer  in  Hebrew.    Shortly  before  the  middle  drawings  by  Felix  O.  C.  Darley  (New  York, 


reaching  the  holy  city  every  trace  of  him  is  lost.    An  old  Indian  tradition  suggested  to  Mr.  Judd  a 
According  to  a  tradition  he  was  killed  by  a    dramatic  poem  in  5  acts,  "  The  White  Hills,  an 
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American  Tragedy,''  still  unpublished.    A  vol-  of  record,  which  are  of  snfSoient  importance, 

nme  entided  ^'^  The  Church,  m  a  Series  of  Dis-  For,  the  judgment  being  founded  upon  the  rec- 

oouraes,*'  was  published  posthumously  in  1854 ;  ord,  it  cannot  stand  if  the  party  against  whom  it 

and  his  '^life,"  by  Mrs.  Arethusa  Hall,  was  is  rendered  can  show  that  the  record  is  inoon- 

pnblished  in  the  same  year.  sistent  with  it  or  insufficient  for  it.    Ilie  more 

JUDE,  Saint,  sumamed  Thaddbub  (the  zeal-  common  instances  of  this  are  where  there  is  an 

oQ,  or  Lbbbkus,  one  of  the  apostles,  a  relative  irreconcilable  contrariety  between  parts  of  the 

01  Jesus,  probably  a  son  of  Alpheus  and  brother  record ;  as,  for  example,  where  the  judgment  is 

of  James  the  Less.    No  circumstances  of  his  founded  upon  a  verdict  which  is  essentially  dif- 

life  are  related.    According  to  the  traditions  of  ferent  from  the  pleadings  at  issue. — Judgments 

tiie  West,  he  preached  and  suffered  martyrdom  are  of  many  kinaa,  for  the  reason  that  they  must 

in  Persia.    According  to  eastern  traditioos,  he  conform  to  the  pleadings  and  issue.    They  are 

labored  In  Arabia,  Syria,  and  Palestine,  and  usually  classed  asjudgments  upon  demmrrer,  on  a 

died  in  Edessa;  or,  according  to  others,  visited  verdict,  on  confession,  on  default,  or  on  nonsuit. 

Assyria  also,  and  died  in  Phoenicia.    He  is  oom-  (See  Plxadino.)     A  judgment  is  sJso  inter- 

memorated  in  the  western  church  on  Oct.  8.  locntory  or  final ;  and  the  best  definition  of  an 

The  genuineness  of  the  Epistle  of  Jude,  one  of  interlocutory  judgment  is  to  say  that  it  is  any 

the  canonical  books  of  the  New  Testament,  was  judgment  which  is  not  final,  or  which  does  not 

diluted  as  early  as  the  time  of  Jerome,  chiefly  entirely  dispose  of  the  whole  question.    A  judg- 

beoinse  it  cites  the  two  apocryphal  books  of  ment  that  is  final  and  valid  is  the  highest  as* 

^*  Enoch"  and  the  "Assumption  of  Moses."  suranoe  known  to  the  law.    Such  judgments 

Most  cridcs  have,  however,  maintained  it    It  were  formerly  extensively  used  in  England  to 

is  written  with  venemenoe  and  fervor,  seems  to  operate  as  conveyances  of  land ;  the  party  to 

have  been  addressed  to  converted  Jews  in  Asia  whom  the  land  was  to  be  transferred  commenc- 

Minor  and  beyond  the  Euphrates,  and  contends  ing  an  action  for  it  against  the  party  who  was 

sgsinst  Gnostic,  Nioolaitui,  and  other  danser-  to  transfer  it,  and  this  being  concluded  by  a 

ous  doctrines. — Bee  the  "Last  of  the  EpisUes;  judgment  that  the  land  in  question  belongs  to 

a  Commentary  upon  the  Epistle  of  St.  Jude,"  &e  plaintiff. — From  the  high  and  solemn  nature 

by  Frederic  Gardmer  (Boston,  1856).  of  a  judgment,  the  doctrine  of  merger  was  ap- 

JUDGES  OF  ISRAEL.    See  Hxbbbws.  plied  to  it    If  one  sues  another  on  his  promise, 

JUDGES,  Book  07,  one  of  the  historical  books  or  indebtedness  of  any  kind,  or  for  wrong  of 

of  the  Old  Testament,  narrating  the  deeds  of  the  any  kind,  and  recovers  jnd^ent,  it  is  a  tedi- 

13  judges  of  Israel  from  Othniel  to  Samson,  nical  rule  of  law  that  the  orifl:in8l  cause  of  ao- 

It  is  a  fragmentary  rather  than  a  complete  and  tion  merges  or  is  lost  in  the  judgment    There  is 

connected  history,  the  fullest  accounts  being  seldom  any  practical  mischief  arising  from  this, 

given  of  Deborah  and  Barak,  Gideon,  Jephthah,  as  the  judgment  itself  can  be  sued  as  well  as  the 

and  Samson.    It  begins  with  showing  tnat  the  former  cause  of  action ;  but  in  modem  times, 

calamities  suffered  by  the  Hebrews  after  the  and  in  the  United  States,  a  party  would  undoubt- 

death  of  Joshua  were  due  to  their  apostasy  from  edly  be  permitted  to  resort  to  his  original  cause 

Jehovah.   It  is  supposed  by  man^  modem  critics  of  action,  unless  the  Judgment  had  been  not 

thiut  the  first  16  and  the  remaining  6  chapters  only  rendered  but  satisfied,  provided  it  could 

are  by  different  authors.    The  first  portion,  be-  be  shown  that  he  would  suffer  injury  by  loss  of 

lieved  to  have  been  written  before  tne  time  of  his  original  right.    So,  too^  it  was  a  well  estab> 

David,  is  ascribed  to  SamueL    Among  the  more  lished  rule  of  law,  that  if  one  brought  an  action 

important  commentators  on  the  book  are  Le  against  another  for  depriving  him  unlawfrdly 

Clerc,  Bosenmtkller,  Maurer,  Stader,  and  the  of  his  property,  and  recovered  a  judgment  for 

American  biblical  scholar  George  Bush.  damages,  this  iudgment  vested  in  the  defendant 

JUDGHENT,  in  law,  a  solenm  determination  a  right  or  title  to  the  property,  although  the 
of  a  question,  declared  by  a  court  of  record,  damages  were  never  paid  nor  the  judgment 
The  language  used  in  a  judgment  is,  that  "  it  satisfied  in  any  way.  The  reasons  were,  that 
is  consider^  by  the  court,*'  &c.,  the  theory  a  judgment  vests  absolutely  in  the  plaintiff  a 
being  that  the  function  of  the  court  is  not  to  right  to  the  damages,  and  the  law  supposes  that 
give  its  own  decision,  but  to  ascertain  and  pro-  what  should  be  done  will  be  done,  and  there- 
nounce  tiie  decision  of  the  law.  To  give  validity  fore  that  the  defendant  will  satisfy  the  judg- 
and  foil  force  to  a  judgment,  the  court  which  ment.  The  effect  of  the  rule  was,  and  so  far  as 
renders  it  must  have  competent  jurisdiction  it  is  in  force  is,  that  if  A  borrows  B^s  watch 
over  the  case,  or  be  authorized  by  law  to  enter-  and  refhses  to  return  it,  and  B  sues  him  and  re- 
tain and  determine  the  Question  which  it  de-  covers  $100  damages,  as  soon  as  the  judgment 
cides;  the  case  must  have  oeen  properly  brought  is  rendered  the  watch  belongs  in  fbU  property 
before  the  court ;  and  the  trial  must  have  pro-  to  A,  although  he  never  pays  one  doUar  or 
oeeded  with  due  regard  to  all  those  forms  and  the  damages.  It  was  impossible  that  a  rule  so 
acts  which  are  established  by  law,  to  prevent  inequitable  as  this  could  be  uncontradicted, 
surprise,  neglect,  or  error.  A  judgment  may  Able  judges  have  declared  that  the  judgment 
be  arrested  and  avoided,  if^  within  t^e  time  must  be  satisfied  before  it  could  have  uiis  effect 
prescribed  by  the  rules  of  the  court,  it  can  be  Although  the  cases  are  quite  irreconcilable, 
shown  that  were  are  iotrinsio  defects  appearing  we  should  say,  resting  very  much  on  the  high 

TOL.  X.- 
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authority  of  OhaDcellor  Kent  (2  Oommentaries.  extent  to  whidi  this  Is  now  admitted  in  England 
888),  that  the  prevailing  rale  in  the  Unitea  and  the  United  States ;  although  the  recent  ad- 
States  would  not  permit  a  mere  nnsatisfiedjadg-  judications  of  that  country  indicate  a  much 
ment  to  have  this  effect. — ^There  is  no  doubt  nearer  approach  than  formerly  to  what  may  be 
whatever  that  a  judgment  of  a  court  of  record  called  the  English  view  of  '^  the  comity  of  na- 
may  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit.  If  it  be  tions"  in  this  respect. — ^Not  only  may  a  judg^ 
the  judgment  of  a  competent  court  in  the  same  ment  be  made  the  foundation  of  a  suit,  but  a 
state,  it  proves  itself;  and  no  defence  can  be  former  judgment  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  de- 
made  which  does  not  distinctly  impeach  it  for  fence  against  a  suit  which  would  raise  the  same 
fraud,  or  for  essential  error ;  and  even  then  the  question  anew.  This  ancient  and  important 
proper  course  might  be  to  have  the  judgment  rule  is  never  denied  in  its  general  form ;  and  it 
itself  vacated.  If  it  be  the  judgment  of  a  rests  upon  the  obvious  principle  that  there  must 
court  of  another  of  the  United  States,  it  falls  be,  at  some  time  and  by  some  means,  an  end  of 
within  that  clause  in  the  federal  constitution  litigation.  Therefore,  u  a  question  be  once  tried 
whidi  provides  that  **  full  faith  and  credit  shall  by  a  proper  tribunal,  and  in  a  proper  way,  and 
be  given  in  each  state  to  the  public  acts,  rec-  solemnly  decided,  it  is  decided  for  all  time,  and 
ords,  and  judicial  proceedings  in  every  other  cannot  again  be  brought  up  for  consideration. 
Btate,^'  and  authorizes  congress  to  provide  the  In  other  words,  a  judgment  rendered  is  conclu- 
manner  in  which  they  shall  be  proved.  Con-  sive  upon  the  merits  of  a  question ;  and  this 
gress,  by  an  act  passed  May  26, 1790,  made  this  rule  is  now  applied,  with  the  qualifications  above 
provision.  In  a  case  which  arose  under  it,  the  stated,  to  a  foreign  judgment.  When  it  is  ap- 
supreme  court  of  the  United  States  held  that  it  plied  to  a  home  judgment,  another  difficult 
was  the  intention  of  the  constitution  to  do  more  question  arises,  upon  which,  it  must  be  admitted, 
than  make  the  judgments  of  state  courts  prima  the  highest  anthorities  stand  in  conflict,  viz. :  If 
fade  erid&noe  in  other  courts;  and  any  judg-  a  former  judgment  be  offered  as  a  bar  to  an 
ment,  duly  authenticated,  if  it  would  be  con-  action,  must  it  appear  by  the  judgment  itself^ 
sidered  record  evidence  of  the  highest  nature  together  with  the  record  of  the  suit,  that  the 
and  conclusive  at  home,  must  be  so  considered  question  now  to  be  considered  was  raised  and 
in  everv  other  state. — As  to  the  force  and  effect  considered  in  the  former  case;  or,  if  neither  the 
of  a  judgment  rendered  in  a  foreign  country,  we  judgment  nor  the  record,  nor  both,  indicate  that 
are  not  aided  by  legislation,  but  must  depend  the  same  question  was  tried  before,  can  this  be 
upon  the  principles  of  the  common  law ;  and  that  shown  by  evidence  f  Some  courts,  in  their  ua- 
ia  undoubtedly  the  same  upon  this  point  in  the  willingness  to  have  the  merits  of  a  question  litl- 
United  States  that  it  is  in  England.  The  ques-  gated  more  than  once,  have  carried  this  rule  so 
tion^  how  far  A  foreign  md^eut^prapriovigore^  far,  for  example,  as  to  lead  to  the  conclusion, 
has  force  and  validity,  has  indeed  neen  discussed  that  if  A  sued  B  for  a  house  and  land,  B  could 
in  many  cases,  in  both  countries,  and  with  some  say  in  defence  that  the  question  of  their  right 
diversity  in  tne  conclusions.  On  one  extreme  and  title  had  been  tried  once  and  solemnly  de- 
stand  those  who  would  make  it  a  mere  prima  cided4n  his  favor;  and  could  make  out  this  de- 
/ode  evidence,  open  to  rebutter  by  any  evi-  fence  by  a  record  of  a  former  judgment  in  which 
deuce  tending  to  show  that  it  ought  not  to  have  A  sued  B  for  an  assault  and  battery  and  judg- 
been  rendered.  Where  this  doctrine  is  held,  it  ment  was  rendered  for  B,  if  he  could  then  show- 
is  pldn  that  the  whole  case  may  be  tried  over  that  B  admitted  in  the  former  action  the  assault 
again  in  the  action  on  the  judgment,  with  the  and  battery,  but  justified  them  on  the  ground 
burden  of  proof  on  the  party  who  would  set  it  that  A  persisted  in  staying  in  the  house  in  ques- 
aside.  Against  this  are  those  who  hold  the  oppo-  tion  against  the  order  of  B,  who  thereupon,  by 
site  extreme,  that  a  foreign  judgment  is  as  con-  the  assault  and  battery  alleged,  put  him  out  of 
elusive  as  a  nome  judgment.  The  law  on  this  the  house ;  and  that  A  admitted  all  this,  only 
subject  both  in  the  United  States  and  in  Eng-  denying  that  the  house  belonged  to  B  and  in- 
land (8  Sumner,  600;  16  Ad.  and  Ellis,  KS.  717)  sisting  that  it  belonged  to  himself;  and  the 
may  now  be  considered  as  resting  on  a  medium  only  question  at  the  trial  was,  to  whom  did  the 
ground.  First,  it  is  certain  that  no  sovereign  house  belong.  Undoubtedly,  the  disposition  to 
state  is  bound  to  execute  a  judgment  or  decree  let  a  question  which  is  once  determined  so  re- 
ef any  foreign  state.  Next^  a  foreign  judgment  main,  is  as  strong  in  the  courts  of  the  United 
is  valid  and  conclusive,  provided:  1.  that  the  States  at  this  time  as  ever.  But  the  ancient 
court  rendering  the  judgment  had  full  jurisdic-  rule  would  have  required  that  the  former  trial 
tion  of  the  case ;  2,  that  the  case  was  properly  of  the  question  should  be  proved  by  record ;  and 
brought  before  that  court  and  properly  tried;  that  it  should  have  been  tried  as  a  direct  issue, 
8,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  unquestionable  and  not  coUaterally  and  as  it  were  incidentally, 
law  of  the  case  which  forbids  or  contradicts  the  This  we  hold  to  be  the  prevailing  rule  at  present ; 
judgment;  and  4,  that  it  was  not  obtained  by  and  we  regard  it  as  resting  on  sufficient  grounds, 
fraud,  deception,  or  oppression.  The  civilians  in  the  danger  there  might  be  in  thus  permitting 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  generally  maintain  one  case  to  determine  another  case,  on  the  mere 
the  absolute  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment,  evidence  of  witnesses  unsupported  by  record. — 
But  the  courts  of  France  have  never  yet  recog-  For  the  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the  judgment 
nized  the  validity  of  a  foreign  judgment,  to  the  debtor  created  by  the  judgment,  see  Luur. 
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JUDITH,  daughter  of  Merari  of  the  tribe  of  oeiTedy  to  oonsnlt  with  the  directors  of  the 

Ronben,  widow  of  MaDasseh,  celebrated  for  her  London  missionary  societj  in  regard  to  the 

deliverance  of  her  native  city  Bethnlia  when  practicability  of  co6peration  with  that  society 

besieged  by  the  Assyrian  general  Holofernes.  oy  tiie  newly  formed  American  board.    Tlie 

It  is  uncertain  whether  she  lived  before  or  vessel  in  which  he  embarked  was  captured  by 

after  the  Babylonish  captivity.    Mourning  the  a  French  privateer,  and  the  youDg  missionary 

death  of  her  husband  auring  the  siege  of  the  soon  found  himself  in  a  prison  in  Bayonne, 

town,  and  noted  for  her  beautjr,  she  went  forUi  France.    Released  on  parole,  throcgh  the  in- 

in  rich  attire  to  the  camp  of  the  enemy,  played  fiuence  of  an  American  gentleman,  he  reSm- 

a  faithless  part^  attracted  Holofernes  by  her  barked  for  England,  where  he  arrived  in  May, 

charms,  and  on  the  third  day,  when  she  was  1811,  and  was  offered  for  himself  and  his  asso- 

alone  with  him  in  his  tent,  and  he  was  intozi-  ciates  appointments  and  support  from  the  Lon- 

cated,  struck  off  his  head  with  a  falchion,  and  don  society,  but  the  plan  of  cooperation  was 

bore  it  into  Bethulia.    In  the  morning  the  Is-  declined  as  unadvisable.    Turning  homeward, 

raelites  attacked  and  discomfited  the  Assyrians,  he  arrived  at  New  York  in  August,  and  in 

panic-struck  at  the  loss  of  their  general.    She  September  was  present  at  the  meeting  of  the 

lived  to  the  age  of  105  vears,  and  the  Jews  are  American  board  at  Worcester.    Here  his  elo- 

said  to  have  instituted  an  annual  festival  in  quent  Importunity,  united  with  that  of  one  of 

honor  of  the  victory.    The  history  is  contained  his  colleagues,  triumphed  over  the  continued 

in  the  apocryphal  book  of  the  Old  Testament  tendency  to  delay,  and  Judson,  Newell,  and 

which  bears  her  name,  which,  according  to  De  Nott,  with  Gordon  Hall,  were  appointed  by  the 

Wettei,  could  not  have  been  written  later  than  bourd  its  missionaries  to  the  Burman  empire, 

the  first  Christian  century,  and  was  probably  Luther  Rice  was  subsequently  added  to  their 

written  much  earlier.    Galmet  supposes  the  nar-  number,  and  the  6  younff  men  were  ordained  at 

rative  to  be  a  parable  and  not  a  real  history,  an  Salem,  *Feb.  6,  1612.    Mr.  Judson's  marriage 

opinion  which  is  now  shared  by  many  critics.  with  Miss  Ann  Hasseltine  had  occurred  the  day 

JUDSON,  Ai>o5iRuc^  an  American  Baptist  previous  to  his  ordination,  and  on  the  19th  of 
missionary,  born  in  Maiden,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  the  same  month  they,  with  Samuel  and  Harriet 
1788,  died  at  sea,  April  12, 1860.  He  was  the  Newell,  embarked  from  Salem  for  Calcutta, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  a  Consrega-  At  this  place,  and  at  Madras,  they  were  sub- 
tional  clergyman,  and  descended  from  William  jectod  for  a  full  year  to  much  annoyance  by 
Judson,  who  came  to  New  England  in  1634.  the  East  India  company's  regulations.  Finally 
He  was  graduated  with  the  Srst  honors  at  they  found  refage  in  night  to  Rangoon,  in  the 
Brown  university  in  1807,  and  opening  a  pri-  Burman  empire,  the  place  of  their  orisinal  des- 
vate  school  in  Plymouth,  Mass.,  immediately  af-  tination,  wnere  they  arrived  in  July,  1818. 
terward,  he  commenced  the  preparation  of  his  Meanwhile  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson  had  adopted 
*^  Elements  of  English  Grammar,''  and  ^^  Young  the  views  of  the  Baptist  denomioation,  and  hav- 
Ladies'  Arithmetic,"  which  were  publishea  ing  been  baptized  by  Dr.  Carey,  English  Bap- 
successively  in  1808  and  1809.  The  s^ptical  tist  missionary  at  Serampore,  had  surrendered 
views  which  he  had  previously  held,  and  which  their  connection  with  the  American  board.  Mr. 
seem  to  have  been  the  efiect  of  current  French  fiice,  arriving  at  Calcutta  by  another  vessel, 
infidelity  acting  upon  his  peculiar  constitution  had  on  his  voyage  pursued  similar  studies  with 
and  liaoitS)  yielded  to  an  examination  of  the  similar  results,  and  had  returned  to  America  to 
evidences  of  Christianity,  and  his  profession  of  enlbt  the  Baptists  of  the  United  States  in  the 
religious  faith  was  made  May  28, 1809,  in  the  support  of  foreign  missions.  Traversing  the 
third  Congregational  church,  Plymouth,  of  entire  country,  this  eloquent  and  earnest  advo- 
which  his  father  was  then  pastor.  He  had  al-  cate  was  successful  in  awakening  a  missionary 
ready  entered  the  second  dass  at  Andover  theo-  spirit  among  the  American  Baptists,  and  in  ef- 
logical  seminaiy,  not  as  a  candidate  for  the  fecting  an  organization  among  them  for  mis- 
ministry,  but  as  an  inquirer  after  truth,  and  in  sionary  purposes.  The  Baptist  general  conven- 
1810  his  studies  in  that  institution  were  regu-  tion,  called  since  1845  the  American  Baptist 
larly  concluded.  In  1809  he  read  Dr.  Buchan-  missionary  union,  was  formed  at  Philadelphia 
an's  celebrated  sermon  entitled  *^The  Star  in  in  April,  181  i,  and  immediately  appointed  Mr. 
the  East,"  which  became  the  occasion  of  his  and  Mrs.  Judson  its  missionaries.  Established  in 
devoting  himself  to  the  missioDary  enterprise.  Rangoon,  the  field  now  left  to  them  by  the  clos- 
He  found  kindred  spirits  in  some  of  his  fellow  ing  of  the  English  Baptist  mission,  the^  applied 
students  at  Andover,  and  a  formal  application  themselves  with  great  zeal  to  the  acquisition  of 
for  counsel  and  encouragement,  addressed  by  thelangusge,  without  grammar  or  dictionary,  or 
Adoniram  Judson,  jr..  Samuel  Nott^  ir.,  Samuel  teachers  who  could  speak  English.  Mrs.  Judson 
J.  Mills,  and  Samuel  Newell,  to  the  general  earliest  attained  the  power  to  converse ;  Mr. 
Congregational  association  of  Massachusetts,  Judson's  habits  of  thorough  philological  inquiry 
became  the  incipient  step  toward  the  formation  rendered  his  progress  less  rapid,  but  made  his 
of  the  American  board  of  commissioners  for  mastery  of  the  language  equal  to  that  of  native 
foreign  missiona.  Impatient  at  the  do w  pro-  scholars.  In  8  or  4  years  he  published  a  **  Sum- 
gress  of  the  American  movement,  he  embanLcd  mary  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  a  catechism, 
for  England,  under  an  invitation  previously  re-  and  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  of  Matthew.  In 
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Marchf  1817,  an  intelligent  Bnrman,  accompa-  present,  resulted  in  an  order  for  her  release, 
nied  by  his  servant,  presented  himself  to  Mr.  Jnd-  Farther  ^ts  secured  the  promise  of  an  ameliora- 
son  as  an  inquirer;  in  April,  1819,  the  first  g<wat  tion  of  her  husband^s  sunerings,  and  permission 
(an  edifice  which  is  both  a  caravansary  and  a  to  visit  him  in  prison ;  and  by  the  same  means 
place  for  public  meetings)  was  opened  for  Ohris-  all  the  prisoners  were  delivered  from  their  suffo- 
tian  worship ;  and  on  June  27  in  the  same  year  eating  confinement,  and  placed  in  an  open  shed 
the  first  native  convert  was  baptized.  At  the  within  the  prison  endosnre.  Hither  she  sent 
close  of  the  year  1820  the  number  of  baptized  food  and  mats  for  them  all,  commencing  those 
converts  was  10.  Meanwhile  the  mission  had  been  angelic  ministries  to  the  sufferers  which  have 
rednforoed  by  tiie  arrival  of  additional  mission-  rendered  her  name  immortal.  Next,  her  antici- 
aries,  and  the  impression  which  it  was  making  pations  were  raised  by  the  prospect  of  a  success- 
had,  in  1819,  excited  the  displeasure  of  the  new  lul  petition  to  the  queen ;  then  came  the  confis- 
viceroy.  Mr.  Judson  determined  to  appeal  to  cation  of  Dr.  Judson's  effects,  the  most  exact  listB 
the  king  for  toleration,  and,  with  his  ooUeagne  of  them  being  made  by  officers  in  attendance. 
Mr.  Oolman,  ascended  the  Irrawaddy  to  Ava  for  Careful  for  the  future,  she  secreted  a  consider- 
that  purpose.  He  was  admitted  to  an  audience,  able  sum  of  money,  alike  indispensable  to  her 
but  the  plea  was  unavaUing.  Believing  that  support,  and  to  any  successful  intervention  in 
they  had  made  a  mistake  in  appealing  to  the  behalf  of  her  husband,  and  saved  likewise  nn- 
king,  and  fearing  that  this  measure  womd  bring  merous  articles  which,  during  the  long  impris- 
upon  tiie  converts  the  vengeance  of  the  govern-  onment,  proved  of  inestimable  value.  Then  fol- 
ment,  they  had  well  nigh  formed  the  purpose  lowed  the  disappointment  of  all  her  hopes  bj 
of  removing  to  a  safer  place  in  Aracan,  but  the  refusal  of  the  queen  to  interfere.  Again  she 
were  deterrod  by  the  steadfast  courage  of  the  was  refused  admittance  to  her  husband,  and  the 
native  Ohristians.  In  1821  the  continued  ill  sufferings  of  the  prisoners  were  increased;  and 
health  of  Mrs.  Judson  compelled  her  to  return  again  relief  to  them  was  purchased  by  her  judi- 
for  a  time  to  the  United  States,  where,  after  a  oious  use  of  presents.  Seven  months  thus  passed 
short  stay  in  England,  she  arrived  in  Sept.  1822.  away,  during  which  she  employed  her  time  in 
While  in  this  country  she  published  her  "  His-  devising  and  executing  measures  for  the  comfort 
tory  of  the  Burman  Mission,"  and  by  her  pres-  of  the  prisoners,  and  especially  for  the  release 
ence  and  her  personal  appeals  contributed  of  her  husband,  scarcely  a  dav  passing  in  which 
laigelv  to  increase  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  she  did  not  visit  some  member  of  the  govem- 
Amencan  ohnrches.  In  the  spring  of  1828,  ment,  or  some  branch  of  the  royal  family ;  with 
with  her  health  but  partially  restored,  she  re-  no  otner  effect,  however,  than  that  she  and  the 
embarked  for  Calcutta,  accompanied  by  Mr.  and  objects  of  her  solicitude  were  kept  fh>m  despair 
Mrs.  Wade  as  recruits  to  the  mission,  and  re-  by  the  encouraging  promises  of  a  capridons 
Joined  her  husband  at  Rangoon  in  the  autumn  court.  New  miseries  were  still  in  store.  The 
of  the  same  year.  During  her  absence  the  num-  hot  season  had  arrived^  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
ber  of  converts  had  been  nearlv  doubled,  and  Mr.  prisoners  had  become  mtolerable.  The  birth  of 
(now  Dr.)  Judson  had  completed  a  translation  a  child  suspended  for  a  brief  period  these  minis- 
of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as  an  epitome  of  tries  of  Mrs.  Judson.  Twentv  days  after  this 
the  Old.  Their  residence  had  been  transferred  to  event  she  was  again  at  the  prison,  and  again  in 
Ava  by  request  of  the  king,  who  was  anxious  the  presence  of  the  governor  pleading  for  ame- 
to  command  the  medical  services  of  Dr.  Price,  liorations.  Returning  to  the  prison  from  an 
a  missionary  physician  who  was  colleague  with  interview  which  the  governor  had  requested, 
Dr.  Judson.  The  sudden  breaking  out  of  war  she  found  the  white  prisoners  all  removea.  She 
however  between  the  East  India  company  and  ran  in  every  direction,  m^ng  inquiries  in  vain, 
the  Burman  government  brought  upon  the  mis-  until  at  length  she  learned  from  an  old  woman 
sionaries,  and  other  foreign  residents  at  Ava,  the  that  they  had  gone  toward  Amarapoora,  the  old 
severest  privations,  perils,  and  sufferings.  For  capital,  distant  6  miles.  *'  Ton  can  do  nothing 
nearly  two  years  no  tidings  came  of  the  &te  of  for  your  husband,"  said  the  governor;  "  take 
the  missionaries.  Three  Englishmen  residing  at  care  of  yourself."  She  obtained  a  passport,  and 
Ava  having  been  arrested  by  the  native  author-  set  ofl^  first  in  i^  boat,  and  then  in  a  cart,  for 
ities  and  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  accounts  Amarapoora.  AjtI ving  there,  she  learned  that 
of  one  of  them  showed  considerable  sums  of  the  prisoners  had  just  left  for  Oung-pon-la. 
money  paid  to  Drs.  Judson  and  Price,  and,  ig-  Here  she  found  them,  chained  two  and  two^and 
norant  of  the  methods  of  transmitting  fhnds  by  almost  dead  from  fatigue  and  suffering.  Here 
bills  of  exchange,  the  g[0  vemment  saw  in  this  fact  they  spent  the  next  6  months,  subjected  to  con* 
proof  of  their  complicity  with  the  English  in  the  tinual  oppression  and  extortion.  The  king  was 
war.  On  June  8,  Dr.  Judson  was  arrested  at  at  length  forced  to  ask  conditions  of  peace  of  the 
his  dwelling  by  a  posse  of  officers,  thrown  into  British,  and  in  Feb.  1826,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
the  ^'*  death  prison"  with  all  the  other  white  were  permitted  to  rest  under  the  protection  of 
foreigners,  and  loaded  with  chains.  Mrs.  Judson  the  British  flag,  in  the  camp  of  Gen.  Sir  Archi- 
was  kept  a  prisoner  in  her  own  house,  nnder  bald  Campbell,  who  had  demanded  their  release, 
the  guard  of  10  ruffianly  men ;  but  on  the  third  Descending  the  river  to  the  territories  ceded  by 
day  a  meaaag^  to  the  governor  of  the  city,  ex-  the  Burman  government  to  the  English,  thej 
pressing  a  desire  to  appear  before  him  with  a  commenced  missionary  operations  at  Amherst^ 
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a  new  town  designed  to  be  the  British  capital.  He  snffered  mnch  while  descending  the  liver, 
Soarcelj,  however,  were  thejr  fixed  in  this  but  rallied  for  a  time  on  the  open  sea.  On 
abode,  when  urgent  overtures  were  made  to  April  12  he  sank  quietly  to  rest,  and  was  buried 
Dr.  Jadson  to  accompany  an  embassy  to  Ava,  in  the  ocean. — ^Dr.  Judson  was  of  medium  stat- 
to  negotiate  a  new  treaty.  In  the  hope  that  an  ure,  of  light  and  agile  form,  his  features  clearly 
article  providing  for  religious  toleration  might  defined  and  expressive  of  character,  his  eyes 
be  incorporated,  he  yielded  to  the  wishes  of  the  dark  and  piercing,  bis  bearing  self-possessed  but 
commissioner,  and  parted  with  Mrs.  Judson  on  unassuming,  and  his  whole  appearance  indica- 
July  5,  never  to  see  her  more  on  earth.  Her  tive  of  an  uncommon  personage.  His  mental 
constitntlon.  broken  by  the  intense  sufferings  endowments  were  of  a  high  order,  and  his  early 
and  cares  of  the  long  imprisonment,  yielded  to  habits  of  accurate  soholanQiip  were  maintained 
an  attack  of  fever,  and  sue  died  after  18  days^  amid  the  disadvantages  of  missionary  labor, 
illness.  Returning  to  Amherst,  Dr.  Judson  That  distance  and  imperionsness  of  manner 
applied  himself  with  diligence  to  missionary  which  had  marked  his  youth,  softened  by  his 
labors.  The  number  of  native  converts  was  piety,  became  a  dignified  Ohristian  reserve, 
increased,  many  new  missionaries  arrived,  and  Beneath  it  was  a  heart  foil  of  all  gentle  affeo- 
new  branches  of  the  mission  were  established,  tions.  His  religious  consecration  was  radiosl 
that  among  the  Karens  starting  at  once  into  im-  and  unreserved.  He  was  thoroughly  a  Chris- 
portanoe  as  among  the  most  successful  of  modem  tian  man.  He  became  a  missionary  with  no 
times.  Dr.  Judson  was  chiefly  employed  in  the  romantic  hopes.  He  expected  no  more  than  to 
translation  and  revision  of  the  Sacred  ScxiptuiiM,  aid  in  laying  the  foundation  of  the  Ohristian 
and  in  the  preparation  of  a  Barman-English  church  in  Burmah ;  if  he  could  see  100  con- 
dictionary.  His  philological  tastes  and  habits  verts  from  Gaudama  brought  into  the  Ohristian 
qualified  him  peculiarly  for  labors  of  this  char-  fold,  and  the  Bible  translated  into  the  Burman 
acter.  His  knowledge  of  the  Burman  language  language,  this  would  be  his  adequate  reward, 
and  literature  equalled  that  of  the  most  learned  He  lived  to  see  the  Burman  mission,  induding 
men  of  the  empire ;  and  he  used  the  language  its  Karen  branches,  embracing  many  thousands 
with  elegance  and  ffunlitv.  In  Jan.  1834,  he  com-  of  converts,  with  Bibles,  schools,  and  the  ripen- 
pleted  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  April  of  ing  elements  of  a  Ohristian  civilization. — A 
the  same  year  he  married  Mrs.  Sarah  H.  Board-  memoir  of  his  life  was  written  by  the  Ber. 
man,  widow  of  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  George  Francis  Wayland,  D.D.  (2  vols.  12mo.,  Boston, 
Dana  Boardman.  For  11  years  he  continued  1853).  Seealsoamemoirbv  J.  01ement(12mo., 
Mb  missionary  labors,  to  a  large  degree  biblical  Auburn,  N.  T.,  1852) ;  **  Keoords  of  his  life, 
and  philological,  till  1845,  when  the  failing  Oharaoter,  and  Achievement^'  hy  the  Rev.  D. 
health  of  his  wife  compelled  a  voyage  to  the  T.  Middleditch  (12mo.,  New  York.  1854) ;  and 
Uoited  States.  Mn,  Judson  died  in  the  harbor  "  The  Earnest  Man  :  a  Sketch  of  the  Oharacter 
of  St.  Helena.  Sept  1,  and  was  buried  on  that  and  Labors  of  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,''  by 
island.  Dr.  Judsou  arrived  at  Boston,  Oct.  15.  Mrs.  H.  0.  Oonant  (8vo.,  Boston,  1856). 
The  emotion  excited  by  his  return  spread  over  JUDSON,  Ann  Hassbltinb,  Ist  wife  of  the 
the  whole  country,  and  was  shared  by  every  preceding,  daughter  of  John  and  Rebecca  Haa- 
denomination  of  Ohristians.  He  was  received  seltine,  bom  in  Bradford.  Mass.,  Dec.  22,  1789, 
with  distinguished  marks  of  respect  and  vener-  died  in  Amherst,  Barman,  Oct  24^  1826.  She 
ation  by  public  meetings  in  many  chief  cities  earl^  developed  verv  remarkable  qualities  both 
and  towns  of  the  United  States,  and  especially  of  mtellect  and  <maraoter.  Her  mind  was 
by  his  Baptist  brethren  assembled  in  their  mis-  strong,  active,  and  clear;  her  spirits  buoyant, 
sionary  conventions  at  New  York  and  Rich-  her  attachments  ardent^  and  her  fertility  of  re- 
mond.  On  July  11,  1846,  he  reSmbarked  for  sources  for  the  accomplishment  of  her  purposes 
Burmah,  having  married  Miss  Emily  Ohubbnck,  unfailing.  ^  She  was  educated  at  the  acaaemj 
a  lady  well  known  among  American  female  of  her  native  town.  Her  mind  was  well  disci- 
writers  under  tiie  name  of  *^  Fanny  Forester."  plined,  and  her  acquisitions  were  unusually  large. 
Arriving  at  Maalmain  in  December,  he  resumed  Mr.  Jadson's  acquaintance  with  her  comment 
his  work  with  ardor.  Under  the  better  auspices  in  1810,  and  resulted  soon  after  in  an  offer  of 
occasioned  by  a  political  revolution,  he  estab-  marriage  on  his  part,  and  an  invitation  to  share 
lished  himself  for  a  while  at  Rangoon,  and  even  with  him  the  responsibilities  and  perils  of  mis- 
projected  new  attempts  at  Ava,  which  a  want  sionary  life.  They  were  married  at  Bradford, 
of  means  compelled  him  to  abandon.  Returning  Feb.  5,  1812,  and  on  Feb.  19  embarked  for 
to  Maulmain,  he  assumed  the  pastorship  of  the  Oalcatta.  Her  sabseauent  history  will  be  found 
Burman  church,  and  carried  forward  the  die-  in  connection  with  that  of  her  husband.  Her 
tionary  on  which  he  had  been  so  long  engaged,  devout  and  earnest  piety,  her  labors  as  a  mis- 
In  the  autumn  of  1849  a  severe  cold,  followed  sionary,  and  her  heroism  and  achievements 
by  a  fever,  withdrew  him  from  his  work.  His  as  an  angel  of  mercy  to  prisoners  during  the 
disease  refused  to  yield  to  remedies,  and  on  Burman  war,  have  crowned  her  name  with 
April  8, 1850.  desi)airing  of  recovery  at  Maul-  the  highest  honors.  A  memoir  of  her  life 
niain,  he  left  Lis  wife  in  a  state  of  health  which  was  written  by  the  Rev.  James  D.  Xnowles 
forbade  her  accompanying  him,  and  departed  (2d  ed.,  Boston,  1829 ;  many  times  reprinted), 
with  a  single  attendant  for  the  isle  of  Bourbon.  — Sabah  Hall  (Boasdk an),  2d  wife  of  the 
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Bev.  Adoniram  Jadson,  born  in  Alstead,  K  H.,  Rev.  Adonir&m  Judson,  bom  in  Eaton,  Madi- 
Nov.  4, 1808,  died  at  the  island  of  St.  Helena,  son  oo.,  N.  Y.,  Aug.  22, 1817,  died  June  1, 1854. 
Bept  1, 1845.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  Ralph  Though  her  opportunities  of  early  culture  were 
and  Abiah  Hall.  While  she  was  a  child  her  par-  extremely  limited,  she  made  much  progress  in 
ents  removed,  first  to  Danvers,  Mass.,  and  then  to  learning.  At  the  age  of  14  she  took  charge  of  a 
Salem.  In  her  l7th  year  she  was  baptized  by  the  districtschool,  and  continued  teaching,  wiui  very 
Rev.  Dr.  BoUes,  of  the  1st  Baptist  church,  Salem,  brief  intervala,  until  the  age  of  28,  contributing 
On  July  4, 1825,  she  became  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  in  the  mean  time  a  number  of  pieces  in  prose  and 
Creorge  Dana  Boardman,  and  on  July  16  they  em-  poetry  to  the  village  newspapers.  In  1840  she 
barked  for  Calcutta^  arriving  there  Dec.  15.  The  entered  the  Utica  female  seminary  as  a  pupil, 
Burman  war  still  raging,  Mr.  Boardman  accepted  but  was  soon  transferred  to  the  office  of  teacher, 
temporarily  an  invitation  to  preach  at  the  Oir-  She  began  her  career  of  formal  authorship  by 
cular  Road  Baptist  church  in  that  city.  Here  writing  several  Sabbath  school  books  {"  Charles 
theyremaineddllthespringofl82T,  when  they  Linn,"  ^^  Allen  Lucas,"  &c.),  which,  however, 
embarked  for  Burman,  where  arrangements  yielded  little  pecuniary  remuneration.  Charged 
were  made  for  the  establisment  bv  Mr.  Board-  with  the  support  of  her  a^d  parents,  she  turn- 
man  of  the  mission  station  at  Maulmain,  which  ed  to  other  sources,  and  in  1844  addressed  a 
subsequently  became  the  chief  seat  of  Baptist  playful  letter,  imder  the  assumed  name  of  Fanny 
missions  in  that  county.  Here  Mrs.  Boardman  Forester,  to  Messrs.  Morris  and  Willis,  editors 
made  rapid  progress  in  the  acquisition  of  the  of  the  New  York  ^^  Evening  Mirror,"  delicately 
language,  and  availed  herself  of  every  opportu-  proposing  contributions  to  their  journal.  Mr. 
nity  and  method  in  her  benevolent  work.  This  Willis  encouraged  her,  and  she  soon  became  a 
mission  being  fairly  established,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  regular  contributor  to  the  "  Columbian"  and 
Boardman  were  transferred  to  Tavoy  for  a  sim-  "  Graham^s"  magazines.  A  brilliant  literary 
ilar  service,  where  was  commenced  that  re-  career  was  opemng  before  her,  when  a  new 
markable  work  of  the  propagation  of  the  gos-  direction  was  given  to  her  destiny  by  her  mar- 
pel  among  the  Karens,  the  inhabitants  of  the  riage  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Judson,  in  June,  1846, 
interior  jungles.  Missionary  service  among  and  their  departure  for  India  in  July  following, 
them  was  performed  in  part  by  recei^'ing  them  Mrs.  Judson  continued  in  Burmah  until  Jan. 
into  schools  at  Tavoy,  and  in  part  by  visiting  1851,  when,  upon  the  death  of  her  husband, 
their  villages  in  the  wilderness.  In  two  years  she  retumea  to  America.  While  in  Rangoon 
Mr.  Boardman  died.  His  widow  continued  her  she  wrote  the  memoir  of  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Judson, 
missionary  labors^  and  beside  managing  a  school  and  in  Maulmain  composed  some  of  her  best 
with  great  success,  and  giving  religious  instruo-  poems  connected  with  her  personal  history, 
tion  in  various  ways  at  Tavoy,  she  was  accus-  She  returned  with  a  broken  constitution,  but 
tomed  to  make  long  and  toilsome  journeys  devoted  herself  to  the  care  of  her  children  and 
among  the  mountains.  In  these  excursions,  as-  of  her  aged  parents,  and  to  her  literary  labors, 
semblies  of  hundreds  gathered  around  her,  and  She  prepared  and  arranged  the  papers  for  Dr. 
notwithstanding  her  reluctance  to  assume  what  Wayland^s  life  of  Dr.  JuSson,  and  collected  her 
seemed  like  the  office  of  a  public  teacher,  she  poems,  which  were  published  under  the  title  of 
was  obliged  to  conduct  their  worship,  and  in-  the  "  Olio."  Her  other  works  are :  "  The  Ea- 
struct  them  more  perfectly  in  the  Christian  thayan  Slave,"  a  collection  of  missionary  writ- 
fiEtith.  In  April,  1834,  she  became  the  wife  of  ings  in  prose  and  verse,  and  *'  My  Two  Sisters." 
Dr.  Judson.  Her  subsequent  life  was  less  event-  Her  magazine  tales  ana  sketches  had  been  col- 
fiil,  but  it  was  filled  with  steady,  quiet  useful-  lected  and  publi^ed  before  she  left  America, 
ness.  She  was  perfectly  familiar  with  the  Bur-  under  the  title  of  ^'  Alderbrook." 
man  langui^,  and  skilful  in  the  use  of  it.  She  JUGGERNAUT,  or  Juogernauth,  a  town 
translated  into  it  the  first  part  of  Bunyan's  and  temple  in  British  India,  in  the  district  of 
'^  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  various  tracts,  pre-  Cuttack  and  presidency  of  Bengal.  The  town 
pared  a  hymn  book,  several  volumes  of  Scrip-  lies  on  the  K  W.  shore  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  on 
ture  questions  for  Sunday  schools,  and,  as  one  the  coast  of  Orissa.  The  ground  on  which  it 
of  the  last  works  of  her  life,  a  series  of  Sunday  stands  is  esteemed  holy,  and  is  held  free  of  rent 
cards.  Before  the  Peguans  had  a  misdonary,  on  condition  of  performing  certain  services  in 
she  acquired  their  language,  and  translated  or  and  about  the  temple.  The  principal  street 
superintended  the  translation  of  the  New  Tes-  is  composed  chiefly  of  religious  establl^ments 
tament  and  the  principal  Burman  tracts  into  called  maths,  which  consist  of  stone  buildings 
the  Peguan  tongue.  In  these  useful  labors  she  with  low-pillared  verandas  in  front  and  shaded 
continued  untill845,  when  her  shattered  health  by  trees.  At  the  end  of  this  street,  which  is 
compelled  her  to  attempt  a  voyage  to  America  veiy  wide,  rises  the  celebrated  temple.  In  the 
in  the  hope  of  its  restoration.  Embarking  with  vicinity  of  the  town  are  luxuriant  groves  and 
her  husband,  they  were  cheered  for  a  time  with  gardens,  and  many  fine  tanks  of  great  antiquity, 
prospects  of  her  improvement,  but  a  change  su-  Between  the  S.  W.  side  of  the  town  and  tiie 
pervening,  she  gradually  declined,  and  died  in  the  sea  are  numerous  ancient  edifices  nearly  bur- 
harbor  of  St.  Helena.  A  memoir  of  her  life  was  ied  in  the  drifting  sand.  The  town  is  350  m. 
written  by  Mrs.  Emily  0.  Judson  n8mo..  New  S.  W.  from  Calcutta,  and  contains  a  population 
York,  1850).— -Emilt  Chubbugx,  8a  wife  of  the  of  80,000. — The  temple  of  Juggernaut  stands 
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^thin  a  sanare  enolosore,  sarrounded  hj  a  lof^  The  farther  we  go  baok  in  history  the  more  do 
atone  wall,  each  side  of  whiob  measures  660  we  find  the  Juggler  aasaming  the  character  of 
feet,  making  an  area  of  about  10  acres.  On  the  the  thaumaturgist  or  worker  of  serious  mar- 
£.  side  is  a  grand  gateway  fh>m  which  a  broad  vels;  and  in  the  16th  century  men  were  burned 
flight  of  steps  leads  to  a  terrace  20  feet  high,  alive  in  Spain  and  Italy  for  performances  which 
enclosed  by  a  second  wall,  each  side  of  which  now  excite  but  little  wonder.  But  in  the  ear- 
measures  446  feet.  From  this  terrace  the  great  liest  times,  when  knowledge  and  science  were 
pagoda  rises,  from  a  base  of  80  feet  square,  to  devoted  to  strengthening  heathen  religion,  Jug^ 
the  height  of  200  feet  above  the  ground.  It  ta-  gling  was  a  real  power,  and  formed  the  most 
pers  from  bottom  to  top,  and  is  rounded  off  in  efficient  means  of  sustaining  the  dignity  of  the 
the  upper  part.  Most  ofthe  Hindoo  deities  have  priesthood.  The  talent  of  so  wise  a  body  of 
temples  within  the  enclosure.  The  great  tem-  men  as  the  hierarchy  of  India  and  Egypt  car- 
pie  is  dedicated  to  Krishna,  considered  as  an  ried  thaumaturgy  to  an  incredible  extent,  and 
avatar  or  incarnation  of  Vishnu,  and  derives  its  it  is  by  no  means  impossible  that  a  great  pro- 
name  from  his  title  Juggernaut  Tproperly  Jag-  portion  of  the  marvels  ascribed  by  legend  to 
atoatha,  ^*  the  lord  of  the  world ^|).  Siva  and  magicians  were  actually  or  apparently  perform- 
Snbhadra  are  ite  next  principal  objects  of  ed.  The  investigations  of  SiJverte  have  shown 
adoration,  and  these  three  deities  are  respec-  in  what  manner  most  of  these  could  have  been 
tively  represented  by  tbree  frightful-looking  done,  and  with  what  effect,  especially  in  the 
idols  made  of  blocks  of  wood  abont  6  feet  high,  depths  of  temples,  before  witnesses  filled  with 
each  surmounted  by  a  grim  representation  of  awe  and  devoid  of  doubt.  Thus  lamblichus 
the  human  countenance.  The  block  represent-  (De  Mysteriu^  cap.  29)  and  Porphyry  speak  of 
ing  Krishna  is  painted  dark  blue,  while  Siva^s  those  who  showea  the  apparitions  of  gods  in  the 
image  is  white,  and  Subhadra^s  yellow.  Each  air;  a  trick  explained  by  Kobertson("  Memoirs,** 
idol  is  provided  with  a  chariot,  which  is  a  lofty  vol.  i.  p.  864)  to  be  of  easy  performance.  The 
platform  mounted  on  wheels.  That  of  Jugcer-  wonder-worker  Maximus  probably  used  a  sim- 
naut  or  Krishna  is  the  largest,  48^  feet  high,  ilar  secret  when,  on  burning  incense  before  a 
84^  feet  square,  and  is  mounted  on  16  wheels,  stetue  of  Hecate,  the  goddess  was  seen  to  laugh 
eadi  6i  feet  in  diameter.  The  Sath  Jatra^  or  so  plainly  as  to  fill  all  present  with  horror, 
great  festival  of  Juggernaut^  occurs  in  March  Ordinary  jugglers  at  the  present  day  show  the 
when  the  moon  is  of  a  certain  age,  and  the  idols  face  of  anotiier  person  to  those  looking  in  a 
are  then  taken  on  their  chariots  to  visit  their  mirror,  a  trick  also  used  by  fortune  tellers  to 
country  house,  about  1^  m.  from  the  temple,  exhibit  future  husbands  to  superstitious  girls. 
The  chariote  are  drawn  by  long  ropes  held  by  This,  which  is  done  by  a  very  simple  optical  con- 
enthusiastic  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  trivance  sold  in  many  shops,  perfectly  explains 
children,  while  priests  standing  on  the  plat-  the  manner  in  which  the  Agrippas  and  Fausts 
fonns  sing  and  repeat  obscene  stories,  accom-  of  the  middle  ages,  as  weU  as  the  earlier  ma^- 
panied  by  corresponding  gestures,  amid  the  ap-  clans,  showed  those  who  were  supposed  to  be 
planses  of  tiie  multitude.  In  former  years  some  absent,  or  the  forms  of  the  departed,  as  Cleo- 
of  the  votaries  were  occasionally  sacrificed  by  nice  appeared  to  Pausanias.  Juggling,  properly 
falling  accidentally  or  by  design  before  the  regarded,  is  a  science,  the  principal  of  whose 
chariot  wheels,  and  being  crushed  to  death  by  divisionsisthatof  sleight  of  hand  or  substitution, 
the  ponderous  rolling  vehicle ;  but  latterly  there  The  commonest  tricks  performed  by  these  means 
have  been  no  occurrences  of  this  sort.  The  have  been  known  to  all  cultivated  races.  The 
temple  of  Juggernaut  is  of  considerable  an-  tosser  of  knives  and  balls,  the  marvellous  bal- 
tiquity.  The  present  buOding  is  supposed  to  ancer,  the  producer  of  unexpected  objects  from 
have  been  completed  in  1198  at  a  cost  of  more  strange  receptacles,  occur  in  Saxon  MSS.  and  on 
than  $2,000,000.  The  British  obteined  posses-  the  walls  of  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  tombs ;  they 
rion  of  the  place  in  1808.  Its  former  masters,  amazed  the  Norseman  and  the  Roman ;  and 
the  Mahrattas,  had  levied  a  tax  upon  the  pil-  when  the  troubadour  degenerated  to  a  vaga- 
grims  resorting  thither,  and  out  of  the  large  sum  bond,  he  became  a  jongleur  (Lat  joeulator\ 
thus  raised  granted  a  small  allowance  to  defray  whence  the  word  Juggler.  The  tying  and  un- 
the  expenses  of  the  temple.  The  British  con-  tying  of  intricate  knots,  which  has  even  in  these 
tinned  this  tax  and  the  provision  for  the  main-  days  been  attributed  to  supernatural  agency, 
tenance  of  the  temple  nntil  1889,  when  the  tax  vet  which  is  shown  by  every  Juggler,  leads  us 
was  abolished  and  an  annual  donation  from  the  back  to  the  Scottish  warlock  whom  no  bonds 
public  treasury  given  to  the  priests.  In  oonse-  could  hold,  and  to  the  symbolic  mazes  of  Runic 
quence  of  the  scandal  created  by  the  spectede  and  Grordian  ties.  Within  a  few  years  London 
of  a  Christian  government  contributing  to  sup-  was  amazed  at  a  man  who  could  tell  one  person 
port  the  most  obscene  rites  of  heathen  worship,  In  secret  what  card  it  was  that  another  thought 
this  donation  has  recently  been  withheld,  and  of.  Lord  Bacon  {Sylva  Sylvarun^  cent  ix. 
the  temple  now  depends  on  a  pilgrim  tax  collect-  946)  tells  of  one  that  **did  first  whisper  the 
ed  by  the  native  authorities.  Man  in  the  Eare,  that  such  a  Man  shonlde  think 
JUGGLER,  one  who  practises  or  exhibits  such  a  Card.''  Those  who  have  seen  glasses  or 
tricksbysleightof  hand,  or  who  makes  sport  by  chains  broken,  and  handkerchiefe  apparently 
tricks  of  extraordinary  and  deceptive  dexterity  torn  to  pieces,  and  then  restored  to  the  owners, 
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may  be  amnsed  to  know  that  a  learned  writer  few  years  ago  in  Paris  by  sedng  a  letter  stamped 

of  the  16th  century^  Fromann  (^Tractattis  de  in  the  back  of  a  daguerreotype  plate  reflected  in 

Foicinatione^  p.  688),  reaUv  believed  that  this  like  manner,  thoagh  not  visible  on  the  reflect- 

was  done  by  magic,  though  he  tells  us  in  the  ing  snrface.    The  magic  lantern  fnlly  explains 

same  book  that  in  his  time  many  common  jug-  the  images  of  the  gods  shown  in  the  water  by 

glers  (caneulatores  aut  sacculcMrit)  were  often  ancient  wizards,  and  the  devils  seen  by  Benve- 

mistaken  for  magicians.    Modern  wizards  sim-  nnto  Oellini  in  the  Colosseum.    In  hydrostatics, 

a  amuse  by  showing  us  eggs  or  other  objects  the  bottle  yielding  all  kinds  of  wine,  which  has 
ich  dance  and  follow  the  motion  of  the  hand,  often  appeared  in  romance,  as  on  the  table  of 
an  invisible  silk  thread  or  hair  being  the  me-  Faust,  has  been  realized  by  many  wizards  of 
dium  used ;  but  of  old  the  king  of  Babylon  the  present  day.  Many  tricks  of  modem  east- 
stood  at  the  parting  of  the  ways  and  used  divi-  em  Jugglers  have  however  never  been  fairly 
nation  with  arrows  which  leaped  up  and  point-  explained.  Their  placing  a  boy  in  a  basket  on 
ed  the  way  he  was  to  go,  as  they  did  in  after  the  ground  and  stabbing  through  it,  causing 
times  for  the  Arabs  (Koran,  y.  99) ;  and  for  blood  to  flow  and  the  boy  to  vaniah  and  reap* 
the  Tartar  Gent^his  Khan  the  same  trick  was  pear,  is  one  of  these ;  so  too  is  ^eir  curious 
used.  Reginald  Scot,  in  his  ^^Discoverie  of  trick  of  making  trees  grow  visibly  in  a  few  min- 
T^itchcraft,''  explains  how  the  head  of  a  man  utes.  Something  like  this  was  shown  by  a  Ne- 
may  come  through  a  table,  upon  a  plate,  and  apolitan,  who  professed  to  make  lettuce  seed 
being  duly  whitened  like  a  corpse  may  astonish  sprout  by  electricity,  and  who  thereby  long 
the  world  by  talking — ^an  account  which  throws  puzzled  the  scientific  world.  In  modem  Eeypt 
much  light  on  the  talking  heads  of  Arabic,  (Lane,  "  Manners  and  Gostoms  of  the  Modern 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Norse,  and  medisBval  fable.  Egyptians,"  vol.  ii.,  c.  vii.j  a  naked  juggler  is 
Fifty  years  ago  ventriloquism  was  regarded  as  a  tied  up  in  an  empty  bag,  and  comes  out  bringing 
physiological  myste^,  and  of  old  it  seemed  aw-  with  him  plates  of  food  and  lighted  candles, 
fnl  when  the  river  Nessus  saluted  Pythagoras,  The  Indian  jugglers  are  also  exceedingly  skilful, 
when  a  tree  spoke  before  Apollonins,  and  when  — Common  jugglers  are  said  to  have  originated 
a  new-bom  infSemt,  or  animals,  or  statues  talked,  in  Egypt,  and  made  their  appearance  in  Greece; 
Every  modem  juggler  allows  himself  to  be  shot  in  Rome  they  were  termed  prcutigiatoreSy  pi- 
at;  the  first  European,  Laing,  who  went  among  Icmi  (ball  players),  and  Mcctuarii^  ^*-  those  who 
the  Soulimas,  near  the  source  of  the  Joliba,  tricked  with  bags  and  into  pockets."  The  real 
saw  a  native  chief  perform  the  same  trick  on  a  Faust  of  the  middle  ages  was  a  common  jug- 

frand  scale  and  in  a  curious  manner,  the  mus-  gler,  and  much  below  the  dignity  of  black-art 

ets  always  flashing  in  the  pan  when  aimed  at  scholars  like  Agrippa  and  Paracelsus.    Of  his 

him,  but  shooting  well  when  tumed.  however  class  was  the  Bohemian  Zito.    The  most  re- 

unexpectedly,  to  other  objects.    In  all  ages,  and  markable  jugglers  of  modem  times  have  been 

especially  in  the  East,  wizards  have  stuck  ar-  Pinetti,  Eckhartshausen,  Philadelphia,  and  the 

rows  and  swords  through  their  own  limbs,  and  famed  Katterfelto.    More  recently  we  have  had 

driven  nails  through  their  hands ;  but  when  in  Bartolommeo,  Bosco  of  Turin,  D5bler,  Prof.  An- 

1859  a  so-called  *^  India  rubber  man"  attempted  derson,  Heller,  Houdin,  Hermann,  and  in  Amer- 

to  astonish  by  similar  feats,  his  secret  was  quick-  ica  Blitz.    Most  eminent  of  these  is  the  Frenoh- 

ly  exposed  in  the  newspapers.  Ancient  jugglers  man  Robert  Houdin,  who  applied  to  his  art  not 

performed  extraordinary  feats  by  mechanism,  only  tme  genius  but  the  resources  of  science. 


order  of  nature,"  In  those  days  the  floors  of  gleb,  Ifaturliche  Chemie  (26  vols.,  Berlin,  1779- 
temples  heaved  like  waves,  doors  widened  of  1805) ;  J.  8.  Halle,  Magie  (17  vols.,  Berlin,  1783) ; 
themselves  to  admit  portiy  visitors,  tripods  ad-  Funk's  NatQ/rliche  Magie  (Berlin,  1816) ;  K.  O. 
vanced  to  salute  them,  statues  wept,  nodded,  ^kh6XtshmsQn,Ud>erdUZauherhrdfUderNa' 
and  bled;  all  which  marvels  are  imitated  by  iwr  (Munich,  1819);  Sir  David  Brewster,  <' Let- 
modem  jugglers.  In  the  17th  century,  by  ters  on  Natural  Magic"  (London,  1882-*5);  Eu- 
aooustics,  invisible  sprites  called  trararmes  B^heSelvert6^Deswien4iesaeeulte8(Pana,lMS), 
riq)ped  audibly  on  any  object  indicated;  in  the  JUGURTHA,  a  Numidian  king,  born  in  the 
19th  Haller  aod  Blitz  summon  them  again.  The  Ist  half  of  the  2d  century  B.  C,  died  in  Rome  in 
abb6  Mical  and  Maelzel  in  modern  times  aston-  104  B.  0.  He  was  the  illegitimate  son  of  Mas- 
ished  the  world  with  androideSj  littie  speaking  tanabol,  youngest  son  of  Masinissa,  king  of  Numi- 
flgures;  the  Egyptian  priests  made  gods  and  dia.  Micipsa,  his  paternal  uncle,  on  succeeding 
statues  which  prophesied  and  explained  dreams,  to  the  throne,  adopted  him,  and  had  him  brought 
Stone  statues  of  the  gods  which  rang  like  a  bell  up  with  his  own  sons,  Hiempsal  and  Adherbal. 
when  struck  rPausanias,  "Attica,"  cap.  42)  are  Jugurtha  soon  distinguished  himself  so  much  by 
still  found  in  China  as  the  jade  stone  images  of  his  superior  abilities,  and  skill  in  all  martial 
Buddha.  In  optics,  the  Chinese  jugglers  snow  a  exercises,  as  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  Micipsa, 
dear  metallic  mirror  which,  when  it  reflects  who,  to  remove  him  out  of  the  way,  sent  him  in 
sunshine  on  a  wall,  exhibits  in  the  circle  of  light  B.  C.  184  with  an  auxiliary  force  to  aid  Scipio 
an  iDscription ;  a  secret  accidentally  discovert  a  in  the  Numantine  war.  Jugurtha's  courage  and 
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cfljMUsity  won  him  the  friendship  of  the  Roman  terminating  the  war,  hnt  of  adorning  his  tri- 
commander  and  officers,  many  of  whom  are  said  nmph  with  the  vanqaished,  and  the  contest  waa 
to  have  secretly  stimalated  him  to  aspire  to  the  renewed.  Nothing  memorahle  was  achieved 
sole  sovereignty  of  Numidia  on  the  demise  of  dnrins  the  remainder  of  Metellas's  term.  The 
his  nnde.  On  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he  re-  Numidian,  avoiding  a  general  cDgaeement)  re- 
tamed  to  Numidia,  and  was  received  with  cere-  sorted  to  guerilla  tactics ;  while  theKoman,  on 
moniooa  respect  by  Hlcipea,  who,  to  purchase  hearing  that  the  plebeian  Marina  was  to  super- 
his  forbearance,  made  him  at  his  death  heir  to  sede  hmi  in  the  command,  discontinued  offen- 
tfae  kingdom  in  common  with  hia  two  eons,  sive  operations,  determined  that  no  act  of  his 
But  the  three  princes  quarrelled  on  their  first  should  tend  to  lessen  the  difficulties  which  lay 
meeting  after  his  death,  and  a  little  later  Hiemp-  In  the  way  of  his  successor.  Marius  arrived  in 
sal  waa  assassinated  by  Jugurtha.  Adherbal  Africa  in  107  B.  0.,  speedily  reduced  almost 
and  his  party  took  up  arms,  but  were  defeated,  all  the  strongholds  that  had  been  in  the  posses- 
when  he  fled  for  refuge  to  Borne,  and  aubmitted  sion  of  the  king  at  the  time  of  his  arrival,  and 
his  case  to  the  senate,  who,  despite  the  intrigues  gradually  subjected  his  territory  to  the  domin- 
and  bribes  of  Jugurtha,  sent  commissioners  to  ion  of  Rome.  Jugurtha,  seeing  his  kingdom 
Africa  to  divide  Numidia  between  the  rivals,  slipping  from  his  grasp,  made  one  final  effort  to 
The  commissioners  took  gifts  from  Jugurtha,  retrieve  hb  fortunes.  Having  formed  an  alli- 
and  save  him  the  larger  and  better  half  of  the  ance  with  Bocchus,  kin^  of  Mauritania,  the  two 
kingdom.  He  was  not  however  satisfied.  After  monarchs  with  their  united  forces  attacked  the 
trymg  in  vain  to  provoke  Adherbal  to  declare  army  of  Marius  on  its  march,  but  after  a  des- 
war,  he  threw  off  the  mask,  invaded  that  Derate  contest  they  were  totally  defeated.  Ihe 
prince's  territory,  and  compelled  him  to  take  Mauritaniau  king  now  deserted  his  aUy,  and 
refuge  in  Oirta,  where,  on  the  surrender  of  that  enticed  him  into  an  ambuscade,  where  he  was 
city  in  112  B.  0.,  himself  and  all  his  followers  made  prisoner,  and  delivered  in  chains  to  SyUa, 
were  massacred.  The  conduct  of  Jugurtha  the  qnnstor  of  Marius.  He  was  afterward  taken 
now  excited  loud  indignation  at  Rome,  and  an  to  Rome,  and,  after  adorning  the  triumph  of  his 
army  waa  despatched  to  Africa  to  depose  him.  conqueror  (Jan.  1,  104),  was  cast  into  prison, 
Bat  the  Roman  commander  and  legate  suffered  where  he  died  of  starvation  at  the  ena  of  6 
Jiu;urtha  to  purchase  peace  on  terms  which  in-  da^s.  The  details  of  the  life  of  Jugurtha  are 
volved  no  greater  sacrifice,  on  his  part,  than  80  chiefly  known  from  the  interesting  history  of 
elephants  and  an  inconsiderable  sum  of  money,  the  *^  Jusurthine  War''  by  Sallust. 
This  shameful  transaction  so  weakened  the  con-  JULIAN  (Flavius  Olaudius  Juuakus),  sur- 
fidenoe  of  the  Roman  people  in  the  patricians,  named  the  Apostate,  a  Roman  emperor  (A.  D. 
Uiat  the  pnetor  Cassius  was  sent  to  Numidia  to  861-863),  born  in  Constantinople,  Nov.  17,  881, 
guaranty  to  Jusurtha  a  safe-conduct  if  he  would  died  in  Persia,  June  26,  868.  He  was  the  son 
go  to  Rome  and  give  evidence  against  the  gen-  of  Julius  Constantius,  the  grandson  of  Oonstan- 
erals.  The  king  consented,  proceeded  to  the  tius  Chlorus,  and  the  nephew  of  Oonstantine 
imperial  city,  and  appeared  in  the  comitia ;  but  the  Great.  When  the  tyrant  Oonstantius  II. 
a  tribune  in  the  interest  of  the  generals  forbade  ordered  the  male  descendants  of  Ohlorus  by  his 
him  to  testify,  and  the  attempt  to  convict  the  second  wife  Theodora  to  be  put  to  death,  he 
corrupt  officers  proved  a  finlure.  Jugurtha  re-  made  an  exception  in  favor  of  Julian  and  his 
mained  at  Rome  for  some  time,  intriguing  and  half  brother  Gallua,  whose  tender  years  did  not 
adding  to  his  influence  among  the  aristocracy,  excite  his  apprehension.  But,  though  he  spared 
Having  however  procured  the  assassination  of  their  lives,  he  banished  them  to  certain  cities 
Massiva,  a  Numidian  prince,  who  since  the  death  of  Ionia  and  Bithynia,  and  ultimately  confined 
of  Adherbal  had  been  a  competitor  for  that  them  in  the  strong  castle  of  MaoeUum  near  the 
Ungdom,  he  was  ordered  to  quit  Italy.  It  was  Cappadocian  Cffisarea.  During  the  period  of 
while  leaving  Rome,  on  this  occasion,  that  he  their  restraint  Julian  was  not  only  instructed  in 
uttered  the  memorable  exclamation,  which  in-  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith,  but  taught 
dicatee  bow  &e  Romans  had  fallen  from  their  to  fast,  to  pray,  and  to  fill  the  office  of  reader  in 
ancient  int^pity :  ''Behold  a  city  for  sale,  could  the  church  of  Nicomedia.  In  851  Gallus  was 
she  bnt  find  a  purchaser.'*  The  war  was  now  taken  from  prison,  invested  with  the  disnity  of 
renewed  against  Jugurtha,  and  Spurius  Albi-  Crosar,  and  made  prefect  of  the  East.  Through 
nuswaa  appointed  to  conduct  it,  during  whose  his  mediation  Julian  was  liberated,  and  per- 
command  a  division  of  the  army  was  surprised  mitted  to  fix  his  residence  in  any  of  the  Asia- 
by  Jugurtha  in  its  camp,  the  greater  part  cut  tic  cities.  He  now  first  became  acquainted 
to  pieces^  and  the  survivors  compelled  to  pas^  with  those  Platonic  philosophers  who  ere  long 
un^r  the  yoke.  This  disgrace  stirred  up  the  induced  him  to  abandon  Christianity  for  pa- 
Roman  spirit,  a  new  army  was  raised,  and  Q.  ganism.  He  was  not  however  ambitious  of 
GoBcilius  Metellus  was  sent  to  succeed  Albinus.  persecution,  and  did  not  make  a  public  avowal 
Metellua  was  at  once  an  able  general  and  an  of  his  apostasy  till  he  could  do  so  with  perfect 
honest  man.  After  the  first  campaign  Juffurtha  safety.  After  the  murder  of  Gallus,  he  again 
was  willing  to  purchase  peace  on  any  conditions  became  an  object  of  distrust  to  Constantius, 
short  of  surrendering  himself  a  prisoner  of  war.  who  had  him  transported  to  Italy,  and  im- 
Metellus,  however,  was  ambitious  not  only  of  prisoned  at  MiUn,  whence  having  been  liber- 
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ated  bj  the  intercession  of  the  empress  Ease-  battlefield.  la  his  manner  of  life  Julian  emiilat- 
bia,  he  retired  to  Athens.  Oonstantius  soon  ed  the  temperance  and  simplicity  of  the  primitive 
recalled  him,  and  on  Nov.  6,  855,  proclaimed  Romans;  he  was  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
him  Gffisar,  and  gave  him  his  sister  Helena  in  of  his  pnblio  duties,  and  in  his  intervals  of 
marriage.  He  was  at  the  same  time  invested  leisure  was  devoted  to  study  and  philosophy, 
with  tne  government  of  all  the  transalpine  He  possessed  rhetorical  and  literary  talents  of 
provinces,  and  with  the  command  of  the  forces  a  high  order,  and  wrote  much  and  well  on  va* 
which  were  to  drive  the  German  invaders  of  rious  subjects.  The  ablest  if  not  the  most  im- 
Gaul  beyond  the  Khine.  Having  with  equal  skill  portant  of  his  extant  works  are :  the  "  Csasars,'' 
and  energy  effected  this  latter  undertaking,  and  or  the  *^  Banquet,"  a  satirical  composition  in 
checked  the  rapacity  of  the  local  govemoni,  he  which  tlie  different  Soman  emperors  are  made 
acquired  such  popularity  that  when  the  jealous  to  appear  at  a  celestial  banquet  where  old  Sile- 
Constantius  in  860  commanded  him  to  send  nus  censures  their  vices  and  crimes ;  and  the 
his  best  soldiers  to  the  Persian  war,  the  troops  *^  Misopogon,"  or  the  ^^  Beard-Hater,"  in  which 
proclaimed  him  emperor.  Julian  crossed  over  the  emperor  exposes  the  Ucentiousness  and  ef- 
into  Germany  and  made  an  admirable  march  feminacy  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch,  who  had 
along  t^e  forest-covered  valley  of  the  Danube  ridiculed  the  beard  of  their  sovereign,  such  ap- 
with  the  intention  of  advancing  against  Oon-  pendagesnotbeingfashionablein  tl^t  city.  His 
stantinople ;  but  the  sudden  death  of  Oonstan-  treatise  against  the  Christians  has  beenlosl^  with 
tins  in  Oilicia  gave  him  undisputed  possession  the  exception  of  those  extracts  preserved  in  ihe 
of  the  empire.  On  Dec.  11,  861,  he  made  his  refutation  of  it  by  Cyril  of  Alexandria.  The 
triumphal  entry  into  the  capital,  amid  the  ao-  best  collective  edition  of  the  works  of  Julian 
damations  of  tine  soldiers,  the  citizens,  and  the  is  that  of  Spanheim  (Leipsio,  1696).  The  most 
senate.  He  now  openly  avowed  his  abandon-  celebrated  modern  lives  of  Julian  are  by  Gibbon 
ment  of  Christianity,  which  had  long  before  in  his  **  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Boman  £m* 
been  known  to  his  friends,  and  his  Christian  sub*  pire ;"  by  the  abb4  de  la  Bletterie,  Huiaire  de 
jects  apprehended  a  cruel  and  relentless  perse*  Vempereur  Julien  VapoBtat  (Paris,  1785) ;  and 
cution.  Shortly  after  his  accession,  however,  he  by  Neander,  Ueber  aen  Kaiser  JuUantu  und 
published  an  edict  which  granted  perfect  toler-  9ein  ZeitaUer  (Leipsic,  1812). 
ation  to  all  sects  and  religions.  But  the  spirit  of  Jt^LlCH,  a  circle  of  the  Prussian  province  of 
this  edict  was  not  respected  even  by  Julian  him-  Aix  la  Chapelle  (pop.  50,000),  with  a  capital 
self.  He  excluded  Christians  from  civil  and  of  the  same  name  (pop.  4,000),  situated  on  the 
military  offices,  forbade  them  to  teach  grammar  river  Boer,  26  m.  from  Cologne.  The  town  is 
and  rhetoric  in  the  schools,  compelled  them  to  the  Juliaonm  mentioned  in  the  "  Itinerary"  of 
contribute  to  the  building  and  repair  of  pagan  Antoninus.  One  of  the  imperial  counts  of  Ja- 
temples,  permitting  at  fhe  same  time  the  Jews  lich,  Girard  I.,  assisted  Henry  the  Fowler  in  bis 
to  rebuild  their  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  wrote  wariare  against  the  Hungarians,  and  the  county 
a  voluminous  treatise  against  the  assumed  errors  of  jQlich  was  raised  to  the  razik  of  a  duchy  in 
of  Christianity.  Amid  the  licentious  priests  favor  of  Girard^s  descendants  by  the  emperor 
and  lascivious  dancers  who  thronged  the  pagan  Charles  lY.  (1856).  For  a  long  time  afterward 
temple,  he  was  frequently  seen  bearing  the  Jtllich  was  one  of  the  independent  duchies  on 
wood,  kindling  the  fire,  slaughtering  the  victim,  the  Bbine,  until  the  beginning  of  the  17th  cen- 
and  divining  from  the  entrails  of  the  expiring  tury,  when  the  line  of  hereditary  dukes  became 
animal  He  was  nevertheless  worthy  in  other  extinct.  At  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  1814  the 
respects  to  wield  the  sceptre.  Immediately  duchy  was  allotted  to  Prussia,  with  the  excep- 
after  his  accession  he  appliea  himself  to  reform  tion  of  a  few  localities  annexed  to  the  Dutch 
the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  imperial  province  of  Limburg.  The  razing  of  the  fortress 
court  He  ordered  the  laws  to  be  equitably  ad-  of  jQlich  was  begun  in  1860. 
ministered,  and  instituted  a  tribunal  for  the  JTJLIEN,  Stanislas  Aionak,  a  French  orient- 
trial  of  such  officials  as  had  been  guilty  of  pecu-  alist  and  sinologue,  born  in  Orleans,  Sept.  20, 
lation  or  oppression  in  the  former  reijgn.  The  1799.  He  was  the  son  of  a  noted  mechanician, 
incursions  of  the  Persians  upon  Boman  territory  After  completing  his  classical  studies  in  his  na- 
led  him  to  declare  war  against  that  people,  and  tive  town,  he  repaired  to  Paris,  and,  while  mak- 
in  868,  having  crossed  the  Euphrates  at  Hier-  ing  himself  acquainted  with  several  living  £uro- 
apolis,  he  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  his  pean  languages,  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the 
army  against  the  royal  city  of  Ctesiphon.  Under  ancient  Greek  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Gail 
the  walls  of  this  place  he  gained  a  brilliant  vie-  at  the  college  of  France.  He  was  on  the  point 
tory  over  a  division  of  the  enemy ;  but  having  of  emigrating  to  Camden,  S.  C,  where  one  of 
been  induced  by  the  representations  of  a  Persian  his  elder  broSiers  was  established  as  a  manufao- 
noble,  who  affected  to  be  a  fugitive,  to  postpone  turer  of  fire-arms,  when  news  of  his  brother^s 
the  siege  of  Ctesiphon,  and  to  march  into  the  death  arrived  and  detained  him  in  fVance.  Gail 
desert  in  search  of  Sapor,  the  Persian  monarch,  appointed  him  his  substitute  in  1821 ;  and  to 
he  was  surprised  by  the  enemy,  and  in  the  battle  vindicate  his  claims  to  this  distinction,  he  pub- 
which  ensued  received  a  wound  from  an  arrow  blished  in  1828  a  critical  edition  of  the  poem  of 
which  proved  mortal  in  the  evening  of  the  same  Coluthus,  'EXmr  'A^oyi?,  with  translations  in 
day,  Jovian  was  proclaimed  his  successor  on  the  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  English,  and 
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German.    In  1834,  nnder  the  tide  of  Lfk  lyr0  bishop  snooessiyely  of  GarpentraStAlbano^Ostia, 

paPriotiqtte  de  la  6r^  he  prodnoed  a  IVenoh  Boloj^rna,  Avignon,  and  Mende,  and  was  made 

translation  of  the  lyrical  poems  of  the  modem  cardinal  by  his  uncle  Bixtus  lY.,  who  also  gare 

Greek  poet  Kalvos  of  Zante.    A  yonng  Scotch-  him  command  of  the  papal  troops  sent  against 

man  inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  Ohinese  the  revolted  Umbrians.    His  success  in  this  war 

langoage,  and  introdnced  him  to  Sir  William  so  increased  his  popalarity.  that  Alexander  VI. 

Bmmmond,  who  supplied  him  with  the  means  on  assuming  the  tiara  banisoed  him  from  Rome, 

of  studying  that  language.    He  also  attended  Julius  returned  to  the  camp,  and  contributed  an 

the  lectures  of  Abel  R^musat,  and  mastered  the  important  part  in  the  conquest  of  Naples  by 

Ohinese  with  such  uncommon  rapidity  that  Oharles  VIII.,  the  rising  of  the  Genoese,  and 

within  a  year  he  was  enabled  to  translate  into  the  expulsion  of  Luigi  Sforza.    On  the  death  of 

Latin  the  writinffs  of  Mencios  (Meng-tseu).  This  Alexander,  Aug.  18, 1603,  he  caused  the  eleo- 

work  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Asiat-  tion  of  the  aged  Plus  III.,  who  survived  his 

ie  society  of  Paris.    Since  then  he  has  acoom-  elevation  only  26  days,  and  Julius  himself  was 

pliahed  much  toward  making  C^iinese  literature  then  chosen  on  the  first  ballot    His  first  care 

known  in  Europe.  Among  his  numerous  transla-  on  coming  to  the  throne  was  to  drive  out  0»- 

tions  aM  two  dramas :  HoH-lan^hi,  ou  Phittoire  sar  Borgia  from  the  Papal  States,  his  next  to 

du  eerele  de  eraie  (8vo.,  London,  1882) ;  and  strengthen  and  extend  the  power  of  the  holy 

Thkathchfrhou^eulf  ou  Porphelin  de  la  Chine  see.    The  refractory  nobility  at  home  were  soon 

(Paris,  1884) ;  a  novel,  Pi-che-Uing-hi^  Blanohe  reduced  to  obedience,  but  the  Venetians,  who 

et  Bleue,  ou  ie$  deux  eouleuvree-Jeee  (Paris,  1884),  held  Ravenna,  Rimini,  and  other  territories  of 

and  several  other  tales  which  appeared  in  the  the  church,  were  a  more  formidable  enemy. 

5th  volume  of  the  SahnigondiBy  or  in  the  Gof^  After  fruitless  negotiations,  Julius  joined  in  1609 

UUutumnel;  two  philosophical  works  of  great  the  famous  lea^e  of  Gambrai,  formed  by  the 

&me,  Kan^nff-pien,  le  litre  dee  reeompeneet  et  emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  and 

dee  peinee  (London,  1886),  and  Lao-teeu  TcKhte"  Ferdinand  of  Arogon,  for  the  dismemberment 

king,  le  livre  de  2a  toie  et  de  la  vertu  (Paris,  of  the  Venetian  republic.    The  troops  of  the 

1841);   two  interesting  treatises,  BeeumS  dee  league  were  everywhere  successful;  the  doge 

prineipaux  traitie  Chinoie  eur  la  euUure  dee  sued  for  peace,  and  the  pope,  who  had  now  got 

mMere  et  rSdueation  dee  vers  d  eoie  (1887),  and  what  he  wanted,  grew  jealous  of  Louis,  and  will- 

Hietoireet  fabrication  de  laporoelaine  Chinoiee  ingly  united  with  the  Venetians  to  expel  the 

(1866).    ELis  most  Important  work  appeared  French  from  Italy.    Ferdinand  was  also  led  to 

under  the  general  title  of  Voyagee  dee  ptterine  view  the  success  of  Louis  with  uneasiness,  and 

Boudhutee^  three  volumes  of  which  have  been  became  a  narty  to  the  **  holy  league,"  which 

already  published  (1868~'7' 8),  containing  Hie-  was  signea  Oct.  4,  1611,  and  whereof  Henry 

toire  delatiede  Hiouen-theang  et  de  eee voyagee  VIII.  of  England  afterwa^  became  a  member. 

done  rinde^  and  MSm&iree  eur  lee  cotUrSee  oeei-  Julius  took  the  field  in  person,  and,  after  sev- 

dentalee.    This  work  throws  much  light  on  the  end  campaigns  of  varying  success,  drove  out 

early  blstoiy  and  geography  of  India;  a  portion  the  '^barbarians,"  as  he  termed  his  former  al- 

of  the  publishing  expenses  was  defrayed  by  the  lies.    He  could  not  so  easily  rid  himself  of  the 

Engliah  East  India  company.    He  has  beside  in  Swiss,  German,  and  Spanidi  troops  by  whom 

MS.  or  in  preparation  several  other  works,  among  he  had  effected  this  result,  and  in  the  midst  of 

which  is  a  complete  Chinese  dictionary.   In  1882  the  disorder  raised  by  his  warlike  and  ambitious 

M.  Julien  succeeded  Abel  R^musat  as  professor  policy,  he  died  without  achieving  for  the  holy 

of  the  Chinese  language  and  literature ;  he  was  see  that  preeminence  which  had  been  the  whole 

elected  in  1888  to  the  academy  of  insoriptioos,  aim  of  his  pontificate.    Julius  was  in  heart  and 

intrusted  in  1846  with  the  keeping  of  the  Ohinese  action  a  thorough  soldier.    He  '^  made  his  tiara 

department  in  the  royal  (now  imperial)  library,  a  helmet  and  his  crosier  a  sword,"  and  his  dis- 

and  promoted  in  1866  to  the  rank  of  administra-  position  is  well  expressed  in  an  old  epigram : 
tor  of  the  college  of  France ;  he  is  an  associate  of  Onm  Petri  nibfl  effleknt  ad  praUa  ckTca, 

nearly  all  the  learned  societies  of  Europe,  cor-  '^"*"»  ^^•^  *»"**«  ««»»  «**• 

responds  with  several  mandarins,  and  is  said  to  He  was  nevertheless  regarded  by  the  Italians 

enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  the  literary  world  of  as  a  friend  to  the  liberation  of  their  country, 

China.  and  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  his  internal 

JULIUS,  the  name  of  8  popes.  I.  Saiitt,  born  administration  gained  him  their  affection.    He 

in  Rome,  died  there,  April  12,  862.    He  was  laid  the  comer  stone  of  St.  Peter^s  church,  and 

chosen  pope,  Feb.  6,  887.    He  sustained  Atha-  was  a  patron  of  Michel  Angelo,  Bramante,  and 

nasina  in  his  contest  with  the  Arians  and  sum-  Raphael.    It  was  Julius  II.  who  granted  Henry 

moned  a  council  in  842  to  take  action  in  the  VIII.  a  disi)ensation  to  marry  Catharine  of 

matter.    Another  council  was  held  at  Sardica  Aragon.    He  was  succeeded  by  Leo  X.    III. 

in  844,  at  which  it  is  asserted  that  the  right  of  Giak  Mabia  dkl  Moittb,  born  in  Arezzo,  Sept. 

arbitration  in'cases  of  deposition  of  bishops  was  10,  1487,  died  March  28,  1666.    He  belonged 

reserved  to  the  see  of  Rome.    Two  letters  of  to  a  noble  family,  held  several  high  offices  under 

Julius  are  given  in  the  Epietola  Bomanorum  the  papal  government,  was  m^e  cardinal  in 

PontiJUum,    n.  GiuLio  BELLA  RoTBBB,  bom  in  1686,  and  succeeded  Paul  HI.  in  1660.    He  re- 

AlbiBola  in  1441,  died  Feb.  21, 1618.    He  was  opened  the  sittings  of  the  council  of  Trent, 
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which  had  been  discontinaed  under  his  prede-  (guintui,  fifth),  being  the  fifUi  month  in  the 

cessor,  and  confirmed  the  institation  of  the  ancient  Roman  year,  which  began  with  March. 

Jesuits.    He  took  part  with  Charles  V .  in  his  The  name  was  changed  by  proposal  of  Antony, 

quarrel  with  Ottavio  Farnese  and  the  French,  because  Julius  OsBsar  was  bom  on  the  12th  of 

but  was  compelled  to  sign  a  truce  with  his  ene-  this  month.    Charlemagne  gave  it  the  name  of 

mies  in  April,  1552,  soon  after  which  he  de-  Beumonat  (mowing  month), 
dared  the  suspension  of  the  council  of  Trent,        JUMNA,  a  river  of  Hindostan,  and  the  prin- 

which  had  already  been  broken  up  by  the  '  oipal  tributary  of  the  Ganges.    It  rises  in  the 

Protestants,  and  retired  to  his  luxurious  villa  protected  hill  state  of  Gurwhal,  near  the  S. 

near  Rome.    He  reconciled  England  with  the  base  of  the  Himalaya,  in  lat.  81°  N.,  long.  78^ 

holy  see  under  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary.    He  80'  E.    Its  source  is  at  the  foot  of  a  group  of 

was  succeeded  by  Marcellus  II.  hills  called  the  Jumnotri  peaks,  near  which  it 

JULIUS.  NiKOLAus   Heinbioh,    a  German  receives  the  overfiow  of  several  hot  springs, 

physician,  bom  in  Altona,  Oct.  8, 1788.    With  It  is  here  a  violent  torrent,  having  for  16  m.  an 

a  view  of  examining  the  condition  and  manage-  average  descent  of  814  feet  per  mile.    After  a 

ment  of  prisons,  he  explored  many  parts  of  Eu-  S.  W.  course  of  about  60  m.,  during  which  it  is 

rope  and  the  United  States,  delivered  lectures,  joined  by  several  large  mountain  Btreams^  it 

and  published  a  variety  of  works  on  this  and  turns  to  the  W.,  and  in  lat.  80°  80',  long.  77^ 

kindred  subjects,  as  Jjie  Amerikanisehen  Fer-  58',  receives  the  Tonse.    About  97  m.  from  its 

hesserunguyiteme  (Leipsic,  1887) ;  yordameri-  source  it  enters  the  plain  of  Hindostan,  flowing 

ha  Httliche  Zustdnde  (1889)  ;  Beitrdge  9ur  S.,  and  divides  into  several  branches.    It  here 

hritUchen  IrrenheUkunde  (1844),  &c.    He  has  becomes  navigable  by  rafts.    After  passing  tibie 

also  edited  the  Jahrbueh  der  Straf-  and  Besse-  city  of  Delhi,  where  it  throws  off  a  branch,  and 

rungS'Arutalten  (Berlin,  1829-^48),  and  in  con-  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  its  general 

cert  with  Grerson  the  Magaein  der  auBldndUchm  course  is  S.  £.    It  joins  the  Ganges  at  Allaha- 

Literatur  der  gesammten  Eeilkunde  (Hamburg,  bad,  619  m.  below  Delhi,  and  860  m.  from  ita 

1821-85).    In  1849  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  source.    The  two  rivers  are  here  about  equal  in 

where  he  had  previously  practised  his  profession,  volume,  and  both  are  regarded  as  sacred  by  the 

His  German  translation  of  Ticknor^s  "  History  Hindoos.    In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  the 

of  Spanish  Literature"  appeared  in  1852.  Jumna  is  sometimes  2  or  8  m.  wide.    Its  banks 

J  ULLIEN,  Loins  Gboboe,  a  French  composer  are  rocky  and  precipitous,  and  its  current  ia 

and  director  of  music,  born  in  Sisteron.  Basses-  rapid.    Navigation  is  attended  with  much  dif- 

Alpes,  April  28, 1812,  died  in  Paris,  April  16,  ficulty,  but  many  of  the  most  serious  obstrac- 

1860.   From  bis  father,  who  had  been  band  mas-  tions  have  been  removed,  and  vessels  can  now 

ter  of  the  Swiss  guards  in  the  service  of  Louis  ascend  to  Oalpee.    Its  principal  affluents  are  the 

XVL,  he  inherited  a  talent  for  music,  and  at  6  Chumbul,  Baun,  Sinde,  Betwa,  Oane,  Hindon, 

years  of  age  was  a  skilful  performer  on  the  vio-  and  Seengoor.    Delhi,  Agra,  Allahabad,  Min- 

lin.   Subsequently  he  served  in  the  French  army  pooree,  Etawrfi,  Mutti-a,  and  Galpee  are  the  most 

and  navy,  and  about  1880  gained  admittance  as  important  places  on  its  banks.    A  canal  has  beea 

a  pupil  into  the  coruervaUnre  at  Paris,  where  he  projected  to  unite  the  Jumna  about  80  m.  above 

was  instructed  by  Cherubini.    Upon  leaving  this  Delhi  with  the  Sutlej  at  Loodiana.    Three  irri- 


enade  concerts  in  London  with  great  success,  the  river  on  the  right  side  near  Ohooarpoor,  and 

In  1847  he  attempted  to  establish  the  English  passes  by  Hansi  and  Hissu,  being  240  m.  long, 

opera  in  a  style  of  splendor  equalling  that  be-  Another,  the  Delhi  canal,  branches  off  from  tibiis 

stowed  upon  the  Italian ;  but  upon  the  fiaUure  and  rejoins  the  Jumna  at  Delhi,  after  a  course 

of  the  enterprise,  he  resumed  his  concerts,  which  of  70  m. ;  it  was  built  by  Ali  Murdan  Ehan,  a 

were  among  the  most  popular  ever  given  in  Eng-  favorite  officer  of  Shah  Jehan  ifrom  1688  to  1666;, 

land.    In  1858  he  produced  at  Oovent  Garden  and,  after  having  been  choked  up  for  60  years, 

theatre  an  opera  entitled  Pi0^<?i26^an<20,  which  was  restored  by  Lord  Hastings  in  1817-'20, 

met  with  considerable  success,  and  in  the  same  The  Doab  canal,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river, 

year,  accompanied  by  a  large  orchestra,  he  visit-  leaves  tie  Jumna  near  Fyzabad  and  rqjoins  it 

ed  the  United  States,  in  the  chief  cities  of  which  opposite  Delhi;  it  was  repaired  in  1824-'80, 

he  gave  concerts  for  several  months.    His  sub-  and  is  185  m.  long.    The  waters  of  the  Jumna 

sequent  career  was  less  prosperous,  and  he  died  in  its  lower  course  are  so  strongly  impregnated 

in  a  charitable  institution.    He  composed  and  with  natron  as  to  be  unfit  for  drinking, 
arranged  innumerable  short  pieces,  and  was  the       JUNE,  the  6th  month  in  our  calendar,  having 

means  of  rendering  popular  some  ofthe  best  com-  80  days.    The  name  is  variously  derived  from 

positions  of  the  oldest  masters,  and  of  bringing  juniores  (the  young  men),  to  whom  Romulus  is 

before  the  public  a  number  of  prominent  singers  swd  to  have  assigned  it,  aa  he  assigned  May  to 

and  instrumental  performers.  the  elders ;  from  Juno,  whence  it  was  sometimes 

JULY,  the  7th  month  in  our  calendar,  having  called  Junonialis ;  from  Junius  Brutus,  the  first 

81  days,  named  in  honor  of  Julius  Oflesar.    It  consul ;  and  from  wn^o  (to  join),  with  reference 

was  at  first  called  by  the  Romans  Quintilis,  to  the  union  of  the  Romans  and  Sabines.    It 
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was  named  hj  Charlemagne  Braekmcnat  (&liow  tha  grand  oroaa  of  tbe  order  of  the  bath.    He 

month).  afterward  opened  a  f^eah  campaign  against  the 

JUNG  BAHADOOR  OOOMARANAGEE^  remnant  of  the  rebels  on  the  Nepanlese  frontier, 

prime  minister  of  Kepaul,  bom  about  1816.    He  crushed  and  dispersed  them  in  Dec.  1809  in  a 

18  the  2d  son  of  a  general  who  commanded  decisive  battle,  and  thus  brought  the  war  defi- 

part  of  the  rajah's  armj  on  the  K  W.  frontier,  nitively  to  a  doee. 

While  serving  as  a  subaltern  under  his  father  JUNG-STHXING  (Johakn  HEnmoR  Juno), 
he  manifested:  a  daring  and  adventurous  spirit  a  German  mjstic  author,  bom  in  Im-Gruna, 
whichy  if  it  fre^uentljr  led  him  into  breaches  of  Nassau,  Dec.  12, 1740,  died  in  Carlsmhe,  April 
military  dlaoiphne,  gained  to  an  extraordinary  2,  1817.  After  being  succeseivelj  a  charcoal 
degree  the  affection  of  the  soldiers.  He  visited  burner,  tailor,  and  teacher,  he  began  to  study 
the  Britash  possessions  in  upper  India,  and  on  medicine  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  became  ac- 
lus  return,  instead  of  being  punished  for  absence  quainted  with  Goethe,  who  in  his  autobiography 
from  his  post  without  leave,  was  promoted  to  has  given  a  fine  analysis  of  his  naive,  tmstfol, 
the  rank  of  captain.  In  1889,  his  uncle  Mahta-  and  ^ectionate  character.  He  operated  for  cat- 
bar  Singh  having  been  made  prime  minister^  he  aract  with  eminent  success  at  ^Hberfeld,  was 
went  to  court,  where  he  became  implicated  m  a  professor  of  raral  economy  at  Lantern  (1778), 
ccmspiraoy  against  the  British,  and  marched  Karburg  (1787),  and  Heidelberg  (1808),  and  at 
with  a  secret  expedition  to  Benares;  but  his  his  deaUi  was  a  privy  connciUor  of  Baden.  The 
plans  beins  discovered,  he  was  made  prisoner  best  known  of  his  writings  is  an  autobiomphy, 
and  carried  back  to  Kepaul.  Released  on  the  Stilling^ t  Jugend^  JUnglingmhre^  Wander- 
frontier,  he  divided  his  attention  for  a  while  be-  SehafL  Lehiyahre,hdtuliehe$  Leben  und  Alter 
tween  gambling  and  politics,  for  both  of  which  ^ubusned  in  three  parts,  1787, 1789,  and  1817), 
he  showed  a  remarkable  aptitude.  In  1845  the  a  curious  work,  containing  many  profound 
ranee  (queen)  resolved  upon  the  destmction  of  thoughts,  and  marked  by  an  eccentric  religious 
Jung's  undo,  the  prime  minister,  and  chose  and  moral  enthusiasm.  He  wrote  several  alle- 
the  nephew  as  her  affent.  Hahtabar  Singh  waa  gorical  and  mystical  tales,  as  the  Oeichithte 
treacherously  shot  dv  Jung,  and  the  assassin  de$  Herm  t<m  Morgenthau  (1779),  OeBchiehte 
received  for  reward  toe  chief  command  of  the  FlorenttM  t<m  FahUndom  (1781),  Leben  der 
forces  with  a  place  in  the  new  ministry.  In  the  Theodore  wm  Linden  (1788),  Dae  Heimweh 
course  of  the  following  year,  acting  in  concert  ^1794),  and  Theobald,  oder  der  Sehtodrmer 
with  the  ranee,  who  had  almost  absolute  control  (1797).  In  his  autobiography  he  took  a  sentt- 
over  her  imbecile  husband,  he  became  premier  mental  delight  in  picttuing  his  8  successive 
by  a  eovp  d^itat,  shooting  down  14  nobles  with  wives,  and  love  and  marriage  are  treated 
his  own  hand  in  the  audience  hall  of  the  palace,  with  special  enthusiasm  in  his  romances.  In 
Hesoonloet  the  favor  of  the  ranee,  and,  having  his  later  works  he  appears  as  a  ghost-seer 
foiled  an  attempt  upon  hb  life,  caused  her  to  be  and  theosophist.  The  most  important  of  them 
banished.  This  was  followed  by  the  deposition  are :  Theorie  der  Oeitterhunde  (1808),  and  Apo- 
of  the  king  and  the  elevation  of  the  heir  appar-  logie  der  Theorie  der  Oeieterhinde  (1809^,  full 
ent  to  the  throne.  Jung,  however,  retains  the  of  marvellous  but  not  carefully  authenticated 
whole  power  of  the  state,  and  is  the  virtual  sov-  narratives ;  Scenen  aued^m  Oeitterreich  (1817), 
erdgn.  His  administration  has  proved  advan-  consisting  of  conversations  in  heaven,  and  in* 
tageous  to  the  country,  and  has  been  marked  by  oulcating  a  sort  of  worship  of  genius ;  and  the 
improvement  in  its  laws  and  the  development  of  poem  Vhryedon,  oder  doe  goldene  Zeitalter 
its  resources.  He  is  feared  and  hated  by  the  king  (1819),  descriptive  of  the  millennium.  His  va- 
and  the  nobles,  but  is  a  favorite  with  the  army  rious  works  were  collected  in  14  vols.  (Stntt- 
and  the  people.  In  1850  he  visited  England  in  gart,  1888). — ^His  daughter  Amalttc,  who  pre- 
the  quality  of  ambassador,  the  ostensible  pur-  uded  over  an  institution  founded  by  the  grand 
pose  of  bis  mission  being  to  negotiate  respe^^ns  duchess  Stephanie  of  Baden,  died  in  Kani^eim 
a  diiq>uted  tract  of  territory  on  the  British  and  in  Jan.  1860. 

Nepanlese  frontiers.    He  landed  at  Southamp-  JTINGEBMAKNIA  (Linn.),  the  name  of  a 

ton  May  25,  attended  by  a  splendid  retinue  and  genus  of  small  crypto^amio  plants,  of  which 

bearing  oostiy  presents  to  Queen  Victoria ;  and  there  are  many  species  indigenous  to  North 

after  a  stay  of  a  few  mon^a,  during  which  he  America.    The  genus  is  dedicated  to  Junger- 

was  the  object  of  many  attentions  and  intense  maun,  a  German  botanist  of  the  17th  century, 

public  curiosity,  he  returned  home,  stopping  a  and  it  was  at  one  time  the  type  of  the  natural 

while  in  Paris,  and  arriving  at  Bombay  in  No-  order,  which  comprises  a  large  number  of  dis- 

vember.    Soon  afterward  he  caused  his  daugh-  tinct  kinds.    They  are  also  sometimes  called 

ter  to  be  married  to  the  Nepanlese  heir  appar-  scale  mosses,  being  creeping  moss-like  plants, 

ent  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  the  Engush,  with  entire,  or  from  two  tomanylobed  stem 

affected  £n^h  modes  of  life,  and  when  the  leaves,  the  fructification  terminal  on  the  main 

revolt  broke  out  in  1857  offered  his  services  in  stem  or  on  a  short  branch ;  the  floral  organs 

suppressing  it    He  took  the  field  with  9,000  are  scattered,  free  or  immerised  antheridia  and 

Gorklias,  assisted  in  the  capture  of  Lucknow,  solitary  pistillidia,  having  both  an  involucre  and 

and  in  the  summer  of  1868  returned  to  Cat-  involucel.    The  seed-like  bodies  (sporidia)  are 

niandoo,  having  received  from  Queen  Victoria  mixed  with  spiral  threads  (elaters),  and  con- 
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tained  in  4-pflrted  and  4-TalyM  spore  cases.  Haaskarl  of  his  ZurHchreUe  ton  Jaioa  nook  Su^ 
Tliese  little  plants  are  interesting  to  the  beta*  ropa  in  1851.  His  most  important  work,  con- 
nist  on  acconnt  of  the  interme^ate  rank  which  sidered  by  many  the  best  on  the  subject,  treats 
they  maintain  between  certain  lower  and  higher  of  the  botany,  geography,  and  geology  of  Java 
orders  of  the  acrc^ns,  and  as  indicating  the  (Jcma^  seine  Oestalt^  I^Jlaneendeehe  und  inneite 
approach  in  gradual  development  to  a  higher  Uawwt^  8  vols.,  German  ed.,  Leipsio,  1852).  A 
organization.  The  number  of  species  found  in  work  is  now  in  progress  in  which  several  nat- 
this  country,  according  to  Snllivant's  "Mosses  nralists  are  engaged,  giving,  under  the  title  of 
of  the  United  States,"  is  18,  all  represented  by  PlanUf  Junghuhniana^  a  description  of  plants 
European  types.  Most  of  them  grow  in  woods  and  fossils  which  he  discovered  m  Java, 
and  among  mosses  upon  wet  rocks,  trunks  of  JUNGMANN,  Jozbf  Jakob,  a  Slavic  philolo- 
trees,  and  wherever  moisture  is  periodically  to  gist  and  author,  bom  at  Hudlitz,  Bohemia,  July 
be  found.  Some  affect  alpine  situations,  as  </'.  16, 1778,  died  in  Prague,  Nov.  14, 1847.  From 
eetiformis  (Ehrart).  Scarcely  any  other  plants  a  poor  farmer's  boy  he  rose  to  the  highest  aca* 
exceed  the  entire  group  of  the  t/t^Ti^tfrnumniaoees  demical  position  at  the  univerrity  of  Prague, 
for  delicacy  of  forms,  beauty  of  foliage,  variety  Among  his  first  literary  labors  were  translations 
of  colors,  contour  of  expansive  development,  ofOh&teaubriand's^Atala'' and  Milton's*^  Para- 
elegance  of  the  organs  of  fructification,  and  mi-  dise  Lost,''  which  Bowring  calls  "  the  most  ad- 
nuteness  of  proportions,  or  afford  the  botanist  mirable  among  the  many  admirable  versions  of 
more  pleasure  in  their  investigation. — See  Sir  that  renowned  and  glorious  heroic."  In  1820 
Wm.  if.  Hooker,  "  British  Jungermanniaceie,  or  he  pnblished  a  Bohemian  chrestomathy  {SUnoee" 
a  History  and  Description  with  Colored  Figures  noit^  2d  ed.  1845) ;  in  1825  a  history  of  the  Bo- 
of  the  Genus  and  Microscopical  Analyses  of  the  hemian  language  and  literature  (2a  ed.  1848) ; 
Parts"  (folio,  London,  1816) ;  Gray's  "  Manual  and  in  1885-'9  a  complete  Bohemian-German 
of  the  Botany  of  the  Northern  United  States"  dictionary  {SUwnik  Ceeko-HTemechy),  which  is 
(revised  ed..  New  York,  1868).  regarded  as  his  most  important  work,  and  as 

JUNGFRAU  (the  "Maiden"  or  "  Virgin"),  a  worthy  to  rank  with  the  best  English  and  Ger- 

picturesque  mountain,  or  rather  group  of  moun-  man  lexicographical  works.    His  patriotic  devo- 

tains,  in  Switzerland,  forming  one  of  the  ridges  tion  to  the  development  of  the  Bohemian  Ian- 

of  the  Bernese  Alps,  and  separating  the  can-  guage  and  literature,  tbe  generosity  of  his  dis- 

tons  of  Valais  and  Bern.    It  is  the  8th  in  height  position,  and  his  great  pooularity  as  a  teacher, 

of  the  European  mountains,  reaching  an  altitude  have  established  for  him  a  high  reputation ;  and 

of  13,718  feet,  and  derives  its  name  either  from  in  1860  it  was  proposed  to  erect  a  monument  in 

the  pare  mantle  of  snow  which  covers  its  crest,  his  honor  in  the  university  buildings  of  Prague, 

or  from  the  fact  that  until  the  present  century  JUNIATA,  a  central  co.  of  Penn.,  watered  by 

it  was  deemed  inaccessible.    In  1811,  however,  Juniata  river;  area,  860  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 

the  brothers  Meyer  of  Aarau  claimed  to  have  18,029.    It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  with 

ascended  it.    In  1828  the  highest  peak  was  many  fertile  valleys.    The  productions  in  1850 

readied  by  some  peasants  from  Grindelwald,  and  were  188,688  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  187,187 

in  1841  by  Prof.  Agassiz,  accompanied  by  Prof,  of  wheat,  102,498  of  oats,  12,288  tons  of  hay, 

Forbes  of  Edinburgh  and  others.     Although  262,0851bs.ofbutter,  and  14,686  of  wool.  There 

the  thermometer  fell  to  6i°  below  zero,  lichens  were  25  grist  mills,  20  tanneries,  2  woollen  fao- 

were  found  on  the  highest  exposed  points.    The  tories,  2  iron  founderies,  2  newspaper  offices,  26 

highest  peak  rises  in  a  sharp  point,  the  summit  churches,  and   2,000  pupils  attending  public 

being  not  more  tlian  2  feet  broad.    The  Silber-  schools.    The  Pennsylvania  railroad  and  canal 

h6rner,  which  are  inferior  peaks  on  the  W.  side,  pass  through  Mifflintown,  the  capitaL 

are  remarkable  for  their  graceful  forms.  JUNIATA,  a  river  of  Penn.,  formed  near  the 

JUNGHUHN,  Fb  ANZ  Wilhelm,  a  German  centre  of  the  state  by  the  junction  of  the  Little 

nataralist,  born  in  Mansfeld  in  1812.  He  studied  Juniata  and  Frankstown  oranch,  which  rise  at 

medicine,  botany,  and  geology  in  Halle  and  Ber-  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  mountains.    Its  gen- 

lin,  and  became  assistant  surgeon  in  the  Prus-  eral  course  is  £.,  with  many  deviations ;  and 

sian  army.    Having  fought  a  duel,  he  was  sen-  after  passing  through  a  picturesque  and  moun- 

tenced  to  20  years'  imprisonment^  but  escaped  tainous  country,  it  joins  the  Susquehanna  14  m. 

to  France,  and  afterward  entered  the  foreign  le-  above  Harrisbnrg.    Including  the  Frankstown 

gion  in  Algeria  as  a  medical  officer.    Ill  health  branch,  it  is  about  150  m.  long.    It  is  not  navi- 

compelled  him  to  return  to  France,  and,  having  gable.  The  Pennsylvania  canal  follows  its  banks 

received  a  pardon  from  his  government,  he  went  throughout  its  whole  course, 

to  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  was  employed  there  JUNIPER  {juniperus^  Linn.),  a  genus  of 

for  some  time  as  physician,  and  afterward  ex-  evergreen  trees  or  shrubs,  with  subulate  or  else 

plored  tbe  islands,  especially  Java,  under  the  scale-like,  rigid  leaves,  belonging  to  the  natural 

auspices  of  the  government.    His  Tepographi-  or^er  ot  eon^fera.  The  common  juniper  («r.<»?m^ 

eeke  und  Naturwieeeneehaftliche  Eeteen  were  munisy  linn.)  is  best  known  in  America  as  a  low 

edited  by  Nees  von  Esenbeck  (Magdeburg,  shrub,  spreading  flat  upon  the  ground,  though 

1845).    German  snd  Dutch  editions  of  his  Bat"  sometimes  rising  to  the  height  of  from  2  to  8 

taldnder  in  Sumatra  appeared  in  Berlin  and  feet.    Its  foliage  consists  of  leaves  arranged  in 

Leyden  in  1847;  and  a  German  version  by  threes,  which  are  linear,  awl-shaped,  priddy 
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potDted,  spreading,  and  of  a  bright  green  ex-  Loniriana,  westward  to  theBookj  moantains, 
oepting  the  glancoas  whitish  hue  of  the  upper  and  in  Bermuda  and  Barbados.  The  Bermuda 
snr&oe.  The  berries  are  dark  purple,  about  the  red  cedar,  which  has  been  found  to  be  tender  in 
siseofapea.  The  common  Juniper  is  regarded  Great  Britain,  is  indigenous  in  the  Bermuda 
as  identical  with  the  juniper  of  Europe,  though  islands,  where  it  grows  to  a  large  tree,  and  its 
there,  according  to  Loudon,  it  is  known  to  hare  soft  fragrant  wood  is  employed  in  the  manufao* 
attained  to  the  size  and  form  of  a  tree.  One  ture  of  lead  pencils. — ^Thetiul  Juniper  r/.eswtf2ia) 
figured  in  his  Arboretum  Britannicum  was  20  was  first  discovered  in  Siberia  bj  Pallas,  and  is 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  6}  feet  in  circumference  a  handsome  evergreen  with  an  upright  trunk 
at  the  base.  An  instance  of  an  altitude  of  80  and  slightly  pendulous  branches.  The  Chinese 
feet  is  also  given.  Such  tall-growing  forms  aver-  Juniper  (J,  ChinentU^  Linn.)  is  also  a  beauUful 
age  an  annual  growth  of  from  6  to  9  inches,  until,  species  with  a  dark  green  foliage, 
having  reached  a  height  of  6  or  8  feet,  the  up-  JUNIUS,  the  signature  of  an  English  political 
ward  growth  becomes  slower,  and  their  duration  writer,  the  author  of  letters  which  appeared  in 
may  be  computed  at  more  than  a  century.  The  the  London  **  Public  Advertiser"  newspaper 
leaves  of  the  Juniper  have  a  strong  and  rather  between  Jan.  21, 1769,  and  Jan.  21, 1772.  As 
unpleasant  taste,  with  a  little  astringency.  The  acknowledged  in  the  first  authorized  collection, 
pecoliAr  juice  of  the  bark  appears  to  consist  of  the  series  consisted  of  44  letters  by  Junius  and 
leain  and  volatile  oiL  The  part  mostly  used  in  16  by  Philo-Jnnins,  an  auxiliary  part  being  as* 
medicine  is  the  berries;  the  medicinal  powers  sumed  under  the  second  name  for  the  purnose 
may  be  regarded  as  residing  in  the  oil,  which  of  supporting  and  defending  the  principal  cnar- 
these  berries  yield  on  distillataon.  The  berries  aoter,  but  with  the  design  of  being  ultimately 
have  long  been  employed  for  the  purpose  of  a  avowed.  There  have  been  preserved  also  62 
diuretic,  particularly  in  dropsy,  and  of  giving  to  brief  business  letters  which  he  addressed  to 
gin  their  peculiar  flavor. — ^The  J.  Virginiana  Wood&U,  the  publisher  of  the  *^  Public  Adver- 
of  linnaius  is  known  as  the  red  cedar  or  savin,  tiser,"  between  April  20,  1769,  and  Jan.  19, 
and  is  a  beautifhl  and  picturesque  tree,  rising  1778,  and  10  letters  written  by  him  in  private 
to  a  height  of  16  to  80  feet^  often  covering  rocky  corresnondence  with  John  Wilkes  between  Aug. 
postures,  and  yidding  valuable  timber  from  its  21  and  Nov.  9,  1771.  To  the  same  hand  are 
trunk.  Its  foliage  consists  of  4-ranked,  much  attributed  also  118  letters,  on  various  political 
crowded  leaves ;  on  young  plants  or  rapidly  subjects  and  under  different  signatures,  as  Mne- 
growing  twigs  the  leaves  are  awl-shaped  and  men,  Atticua,  Lucius,  Brutus,  and  Domitian, 
somewhiat  q>reading  in  pairs  or  threes,  but  on  published  in  the  *^  Public  Advertiser"  between 
the  older  lateral  branchlets  they  are  veiy  small,  April  28,  1767,  and  May  12,  1772.  Some  of 
Bcale-lUie,  and  imbricated.  Its  flowers  are  dloo-  these  are  of  doubtful  authenticity,  and  few  of 
doos;  the  barren  ones  in  small,  terminal,  ob-  them  are  so  elaborately  finished  and  polished  as 
long,  ydlowish-brown  aments ;  ibe  fertile  ones  the  letters  of  Junius,  to  which  signature  he  ad- 
minute  in  size^  consisting  of  about  6  fleshy,  hered  for  his  most  important  addresses  after  the 
bluish  scales  in  pairs  or  tnrees,  united  at  base,  extraordinary  effect  produced  by  the  first  letter 
and  containing  one  or  two  covered  ovaries  under  it,  apparently  employing  others  when  he 
or  germs ;  from  tlie  coalescing  of  these  swell-  wrote  for  explanatory  and  coSateral  purposes, 
ing  germs  is  formed  an  obscurely  4-sided  beriy  The  utmost  period  in  which  the  agency  of  «lunius 
(ff(Mulu8\  containing  a  seed  or  two  covered  can  be  traced  is  thus  less  than  6  years,  and  the 
with  a  bony  ^ell.  The  red  cedar,  if  pruned  period  in  which  he  wrote  his  acknowledged 
when  young,  may  be  made  to  have  a  smooth  letters  is  about  8  years.  These  letters,  directed 
and  straight  trunk,  and  a  handsome  head,  against  the  ministry  and  the  leading  public 
Sometimes  individual  trees  may  be  observed,  characters  connected  with  it,  contain  some  of 
of  handsome  proportions,  which  have  acquired  the  most  effective  specimens  of  invective  to  be 
these  properties  naturally.  Others,  upon  bare  found  in  literature.  Their  condensed  and  lucid 
and  exposed  hills,  have  short  and  thickened  diction,  studied  and  epigrammatic  sarcasm,  daz- 
tnmi»,  supporting  broad,  flat,  and  very  pic-  zling  metaphors,  and  fierce  and  haughty  personal 
tureeque  heads.  Others,  exposed  to  strong  attacks,  made  them  at  once  attractive  and  ap- 
winds  blowing  from  the  ocean,  assume  fantastic  palling,  and  arrested  the  attention  equally  of  the 
shapes.  The  wood  is  close-grained,  smooth,  government  and  of  the  public.  Not  less  start- 
compact,  and  durable.  The  sap  wood  is  white,  ling  was  the  immediate  and  minute  knowledge 
while  the  central  portion  of  tne  trunk  is  of  a  which  they  evinced  of  court  secrets,  making  it 
beautiful  red  color,  from  which  circumstance  it  believed  that  the  writer  moved  in  the  circle  of 
receives  its  common  name,  although  it  i9  not  the  court,  and  was  intimately  acquainted  not 
a  cedar.  Its  leaves  are  believed  to  possess  the  only  with  ministerial  measures  and  intrigues,  but 
same  medicinal  properties  as  savin.  A  well  with  every  domestic  incident.  They  exhibited 
known  variety  is  the  J.  eomm.  prottrata^  iden-  indications  of  rank  and  fortune  as  well  as 
tical  with  the  Jl  repen$  (Nuttall) ;  this  variety  scholarship,  the  writer  affirming  that  he  was 
occurs  on  the  bimks  of  the  Genesee  river,  N.  T.,  "  above  a  common  bribe"  and  '^  far  above  aU 
aooordiug  to  Dr.  Bradley.  The  range  of  the  pecuniary  views."  When  Woodfall  was  prose- 
species  seems  to  be  from  the  &ukat<mewan  in  cuted  in  consequence  of  Junius^s  letter  to  the 
Oanada,  in  lat.  64°,  as  far  S.  as  Florida  and  king,  the  author  promised  to  make  restitution 
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to  him  of  any  pecuniary  loss.  The  authorship  and  it  shall  perish  with  me.'*  Janius  appears 
of  Junius  was  the  greatest  secret  of  the  age.  to  have  written  in  a  disguised  hand.  Various 
Every  effort  that  the  government  could  devise  presorihed  signals,  as  ^^  0.,"  *^  A  letter,"  or  a 
or  private  indignation  prompt  was  in  vain  made  scrap  of  Latin  poetry,  were  made  to  him  in 
to  discover  it.  "  How  comes  this  Junius,"  said  the  notices  to  correspondents  in  the  "  Puhlio 
Bnrkeintiiehouseof  commons, ''to have hroke  Advertiser."  Answers  and  parcels  from  the 
throngh  the  cobwehs  of  the  law,  and  to  range  printer  were  left  for  him  according  to  his  or- 
unoontroUed,  unpunished,  through  the  land?  ders  in  a  great  variety  of  places,  addressed  to 
The  myrmidons  of  the  court  have  been  long,  different  names.  How  much  of  the  carrying 
and  are  still,  pursuing  him  in  vain.  They  wUl  part  of  the  business  was  performed  by  hiniself 
not  spend  their  time  upon  me^  or  you,  or  you.  is  not  certain;  it  is  probable  that  when  he  em- 
No;  &ey  disdain  such  vermin,  when  the  mightv  ployed  another  hand  it  was  that  of  a  porter 
boar  of  the  forest,  that  has  broke  through  aU  who  knew  nothing  of  the  contents  or  author  of 
their  toils,  is  before  them.  But  what  will  all  the  packet  with  which  he  was  intrusted.  In 
their  efforts  avail  ?  No  sooner  has  he  wounded  a  private  note  to  Wood&U  he  complains :  ''  Yonr 
one  than  he  lays  down  another  dead  at  his  feet,  letter  was  twice  refused  last  night,  and  the 
For  my  part,  when  I  saw  his  attack  npon  the  waiter  has  often  attempted  to  see  tne  person 
king,  I  own  my  blood  ran  cold.  I  thought  he  who  sent  for  it."  A  respectable  au&ority 
had  ventured  too  fiir,  and  there  was  an  end  of  affirms  that  he  once  saw  a  tail  gentleman  in  a 
his  triumphs,  not  that  he  had  not  asserted  many  light  coat,  with  bag  and  sword,  throw  a  letter 
truths.  ....  Batwhile  I  expected  in  this  dar-  fi^m  Junius  into  the  office  door  of  WoodfaQ, 
ing  ffight  his  final  ruin  and  fall,  behold  him  ris-  and  that  he  immediately  followed  the  beu^r 
ing  still  higher,  and  coming  down  souse  upon  until  after  a  short  distance  he  got  into  a  hack- 
the  two  houses  of  parliament.  Tes,  he  did  ney  coach  and  drove  off.  Wilkes  wrote  on  the 
make  you  his  quarry,  and  you  still  bleed  from  first  letter  that  he  received  from  Junius :  ''  Re« 
the  wounds  of  his  talons.  Ton  crouched,  and  ceived  by  a  chairman,  who  said  he  brought  it 
still  crouch,  beneath  his  rage.  Nor  has  he  from  a  gentleman  whom  he  saw  in  Lancaster 
dreaded  the  terrors  of  your  brow,  sir ;  he  has  court,  in  the  Strand."  Who  the  person  was 
attacked  even  you — he  has — ^and  I  believe  you  who  thus  foiled  the  scrutiny  of  his  own  age  has 
have  no  reason  to  triumph  in  the  encounter,  been  the  subject  of  more  than  100  volumes  or 
In  short,  after  carrying  away  our  royal  eagle  in  pamphlets,  and  of  a  vast  number  of  essays  in 
his  pounces,  and  dashing  him  against  a  rock,  he  periodicals.  He  has  been  identified  at  different 
has  laid  you  prostrate.  E!ing,  lords,  and  commons  times  with  Sergeant  James  Adair,  Ck)l.  Isaac 
are  but  the  sport  of  his  fuij."  The  earl  of  Barr6,  Hugh  Macaulay  Boyd,  Edmund  Burke, 
Mansfield  and  other  legal  advisers  of  the  crown  Bishop  John  Butler.  Lord  Oamden,  Lord  Ohat- 
had  many  consultations  as  to  how  this  ''mighty  ham.  Lord  Chesterfield,  J.  L.  De  Lolme,  John 
boar  of  uie  forest"  as  he  was  called  by  others  Dunning  (Lord  Ashburton),  Samuel  Dyer,  Henry 
beside  Burke^  could  be  moat  adroitly  ensnared  in  Mood,  Cr.  Philip  Francis,  Sir  Philip  Francis, 
the  network  of  the  law.  The  host  of  enemies  Edward  Gibbon,  Richard  Glover,  Henry  Grat- 
whom  he  aroused  in  every  direction  were  eager  tan,  William  Greatrakes,  Geoi^  Grenville, 
in  plotting  schemes  for  his  detection.  But,  aware  James  Grenville,  William  Gera^  Hamilton, 
that  his  power  and  perhaps  his  personal  safety  James  Hollis,  Sir  William  Jones,  John  Kent, 
depended  upon  concealment,  he  continued  to  Gen.  Charles  Lee,  Charles  lioyd,  Thomas  Lord 
astonish  every  one  by  his  secret  intelligence  Lyttelton,  Lochlan  Macleam,  tiie  duke  of  Port- 
ond  to  assail  the  government  with  undiminished  land.  Gov.  Thomas  Pownall,  Sir  Robert  Rich, 
intrepidity  and  rancor,  revealing  his  apprehen-  John  Roberts,  the  Rev.  Philip  Rosenhogen,  Lord 
sions  and  precautions  only  in  his  private  notes  George  Germaine (Viscount  Sackville),  Earl  Shel- 
to  Woodfall.  His  security  was  doubtless  due  in  bnrne.  Earl  Tenmle,  John  Home  Tooke,  Horace 
large  measure  to  the  forbearance  and  honor  of  Walpole,  John  Wilkes,  Alexander  Wedderbnrn 
this  publisher,  who  followed  stricUy  the  imper-  Hjord  Loughborough),  Dr.  James  Wilmot,  and 
ative  and  precise  orders  of  his  correspondent.  Daniel  Wray.  Several  of  these  laid  claim  to 
In  one  of  his  letters  to  a  public  character  he  the  honor  of  which  they  were  ambitious,  while 
gave  as  a  reason  for  his  concealment :  "  Though  the  real  author  may  have  declined  to  accept  a 
you  would  fight^  there  are  others  who  would  brilliant  literary  fame  with  the  stigma  of  an 
assasBinate."  In  a  letter  to  Woodfall  he  writes :  almost  fiendish  malignity  of  character.  The 
"I  must  be  more  cautious  than  ever.  I  am  first  attempt  to  fix  the  authorship  upon  Sir 
sure  I  should  not  survive  a  discovery  three  days;  Philip  Francis  was  made  in  1816,  by  John  Tay- 
or  if  I  did,  they  would  attaint  me  by  bill."  In  lor,  in  his  "  Identity  of  Junius  with  a  Distin- 
other  letters  he  speaks  with  the  utmost  confi-  guished  Living  Character  Established."  and  it 
dence :  "  As  to  me,  be  assured  that  it  is  not  has  from  that  time  been  more  generally  ascrib- 
in  the  nature  of  things  Uiat  they,  or  you,  or  ed  to  him  than  to  any  other.  According  to 
anybody  else  should  ever  know  me,  unless  I  Macaulay,  "the  case  against  Francis,  or,  if  you 
make  myself  known  ;  all  arts,  or  inquiries,  or  please,  in  favor  of  Francis,  rests  on  coincidences 
rewards  would  be  equally  ineffectual  ;^'  and  in  sufficient  to  convict  a  murderer."  Beside  nu- 
his  dedication  to  the  English  nation  he  declared :  merous  and  constant  coincidences  in  dates  and 
"  I  am  the  sole  depositary  of  my  own  secret,  circumstanoea,  and  resemblance  of  diaracter  and 
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it  should  be  observed  tliat  he  are  tmwieldy  fiat-bottomed  vessels,  varying  in 

sever  directly  denied  the  charge.    In  answer  to  length  from  50  to  200  feet,  and  sometimes  hav- 

an  inquiry,  he  wrote  evasively :  *^  Whether  you  ing  a  capacity  of  700  or  800  tons.    They  have 

will  assist  in  giving  carrenoy  to  a  silly  malig-  8  masts,  and  a  short  bowsprit  placed  on  the 

nant  falsehood  is  a  question  for  yonr  own  dis-  starboard  bow ;  an  elevated  bow  and  stern ;  and 

cretion  J'    Lady  Francis  affirms  that  his  first  sails  of  mats,  which  are  mn  throngh  with  strong 

fift  to  her  after  marriage  was  an  edition  of  bamboo  rods  at  the  distance  of  every  2  or  8 
onioai  which  he  bade  her  take  to  her  room,  feet,  and  are  hoisted  by  a  large  rope.  In  large 
keep  from  sighti  and  never  to  speak  on  the  sub*  jnnks  the  main  sail  frequency  weighs  several 
ject ;  and  he  made  a  posthumous  present  to  her  tons.  The  rigging  is  of  the  rudest  description, 
of  a  sealed  oopy  of  Taylor's  **  Identity  of  Ju-  and  the  masts  are  frequently  unsupported  by 
nina,"  found  in  his  bureau.  According  to  her  shrouds.  The  anchor  is  made  of  a  hard  species 
statement,  also,  6ir  Philip  made  himself  known  of  wood  called  iron  wood.  Junks  sail  well  be- 
as  Junius  to  tJie  king.  Lord  North,  and  Lord  fore  a  wind,  but  in  general  are  not  adapted  for 
Chatham,  under  an  engagement  of  seorei^,  and  long  sea  voyages.  The  voyage  of  the  keyingi 
reodved  in  oonseqoence  his  Indian  appointment;  a  vessel  of  700  or  800  tons,  in  1847,  to  New 
and  the  secret  was  faithtiilly  kept  by  each  of  York,  whence  she  went  to  England,  forms  the 
the  contracting  parties,  who  were  equally  inter-  first  exception  on  record  to  this  rule. 
eated  in  not  divulging  it. — Complete  editions  of  JUNO,  called  by  the  Greeks  Hera,  in  ancient 
his  letters  were  published  by  George  Woodfall,  mythology,  a  daughter  of  Saturn  and  Rhea,  and 
son  of  the  oriffinid  printer  of  them  (8  vols.,  Lon-  the  sister  and  wife  of  Jupiter.  At  her  mar- 
doD,  1812  and  1814X  to  which  an  elaborate  pre-  riage  all  the  other  divinities  attended  and  pre- 
liminary essay  was  prefixed  by  Dr.  John  Mason  sented  the  bride  with  gifls,  among  which  was 
Good.  A  new  eaition  (1860-*55),  by  John  Uie  tree  with  the  golden  apples  which  was  con- 
Wade,  forming  two  volumes  in  Bohn^s  '*  Stand-  signed  to  the  care  of  the  Uesperides.  She  was 
ard  library,"  contains  the  whole  of  WoodfiUrs  treated  with  the  same  reverence  by  the  Olym- 
edition,  and  an  essay  with  new  evidence  con-  plans  as  the  father  of  gods  and  men  himself 
oeming  the  authorship,  which  increases  the  and  styled  the  queen  of  heaven.  She  was  sur- 
strengfii  of  the  daim  made  for  Sir  Philip  Fran-  named  (by  the  Greeks  and  Romans  respectively) 
ci&  The  meet  complete  bibliography  of  Junius  BaaiXcia  and  Regina  as  the  celestial  queen; 
is  given  in  Lowndes^s  ^*  Bibliographer's  Man-  ra/ujXia  and  Pronuba,  as  the  patroness  of  mar- 
ual,"  vol.  iii.  (London,  1860).  riage ;  Eikttdvta  and  Ludna  as  presiding  over 
JUNIUS,  FsANOiscua  (Frjlvqois  vu  Jon),  a  childbirth.  She  was  not|  accordmg  to  Homer, 
scholar  and  philologist  of  French  descentbom  a  very  amiable,  obedient,  or  devoted  wife,  and 
in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  in  1589,  died  in  Wind-  her  jealousy,  obstinacy,  and  violence  often 
sor,  England,  Nov.  19,  1677.  His  father,  of  caused  Jupiter  to  tremble  on  his  throne.  Hav- 
tiie  same  name,  celebrated  for  his  Latin  trans-  ing  conspired  with  Neptune  and  Minerva  to  de- 
lation of  the  Scriptures  in  coi^unction  with  throne  and  confine  him,  Jupiter  bound  her  with 
Tremellina,  commentaries,  and  other  writings,  chains,  and  hung  her  up  in  the  clouds.  Juno 
was  professor  at  Heidelberg  and  afterward  at  was  the  mother  of  Mars,  Hebe,  and  Vulcan. 
Ley  den.  Here  the  son  studied  mathematics  The  chief  seats  of  her  worship  were  Argoe, 
with  a  view  to  the  profession  of  a  military  en-  Samoe,  Sparta,  and  Rome.  Her  most  celebrat- 
gineer,  and  in  1608,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  ed  Hellenic  temple,  situated  nearArgos,  con- 
joined the  army ;  but  leaving  it  on  the  truce  tained  a  colossal  statue  of  the  goddess,  made  of 
of  1609,  he  devoted  himself  to  study  and  litera-  ivory  and  gold.  At  Rome  her  principal  temple 
ture.  In  1620  he  went  to  England,  and  for  80  was  on  the  capitol  hill,  and  her  great  festival,  the 
years  filled  the  office  of  librarian  to  the  earl  of  matranalia,  was  celebrated  on  the  1st  of  March 
AmndeL  During  this  period  he  studied  the  by  the  wives  and  matrons  of  the  city.  Juno  is 
Teutonic  languages,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  usually  represented  in  works  of  art  as  a  woman 
tliat  the  Gothic  was  the  parent  of  them  all.  He  of  mi^estic  mien,  crowned,  and  sitting  in  a  cha- 
publisbed  an  edition  of  the  Gothic  Goi^>els  of  riot,  with  a  peacock  beside  her. 
Ulphilas,  with  a  commentary ;  but  his  greatest  JUNOT,  Andochb,  duke  of  Abrant^  a 
work  was  his  Glouarium  Oothicum,  in  5  Ian-  French  soldier,  bom  in  Bussy-le-Grand,  Bur- 
guagea,  the  Saxon  department  of  which  has  gundy,  Oct.  28, 1771,  died  in  Montbard,  July 
since  been  issued  separately  under  the  title  of  29, 1818.  He  was  educated  for  the  law,  but  in 
ElfiiMlogieum  Anglieanum,  He  also  wrote  a  1792  enlisted  in  the  army  as  a  volunteer,  and 
treatise  De  Pictura  Veterumy  which  he  trans-  by  his  courage  won  the  iobriquet  of  *^  the  tem- 
lated  into  English  himself.  In  1660  Junius  pest."  He  attracted  the  attention  of  Bonaparte 
visited  Germany,  and  remained  there  for  some  at  the  siege  of  Toulon,  and  a  close  intimacy 
jearsL  He  died  while  residing  in  the  house  of  sprung  up  between  the  two,  Junot^s  devotion 
his  nephew,  Isaac  Vossius.  He  bequeathed  all  to  his  superior  amounting  almost  to  fanaticism, 
his  M8S.  to  the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford.  He  accompanied  Bonaparte  to  Italy  as  his  aide- 
JUNK  (Portuguese,  junoo\  a  general  name  de-camp,  and  won  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the 
applied  by  Europeans  to  vessels  navigating  the  campaign  of  1797.  He  distinguished  himself 
seas  of  eastern  A^a,  and  especially  of  China  in  Egypt,  and  was  made  brigadier-general.  A 
and  Japan.    The  Chinese  jnnka  of  commerce  wound  received  in  a  personal  encounter  with  a 
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brofber  officer,  who  was  not  as  enthusiastic  an  call  of  the  monarch,  were  termed  general  jnn- 

admirer  of  Bonaparte  as  himself,  delayed  his  tas.  It  was  sometimes  nsed  as  synonymous  with 

retarn  to  France,  and  he  landed  at  Marseilles  cortes.    Charles  II.  established  a  great  Jnnta  to 

on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Marengo.    He  was  regalate  and  determine  the  competency  of  the 

forthwith  appointed  to  the  command  of  Paris,  inqaisition.    There  was  afterward  a  royal  jnnta 

and  a  few  months  later  married  Mile.  Lanre  de  of  commerce  and  the  mines,  and  another  of  the 

Permon,  and  received  the  rank  of  general  of  tobacco  monopoly.  In  1808  Napoleon  convoked 

division.    But  his  own  as  well  as  his  wife^s  at  Bayonne  under  the  name  of  a  jnnta  an  as- 

indiscretions  were  so  distasteful  to  Napoleon,  sembly  of  160  representatives  of  the  nation  (of 

that  in  1808  he  removed  Junot  to  the  command  whom  only  90  appeared),  for  the  adoption  of  a 

of  one  of  the  corps  of  the  *^army  of  England."  constitution  which  he  wished  to  introduce  into 

On  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  Junot  was  Spain.    After  the  insurrection  of  the  provinces 

promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel-general  of  the  several  juntas  were  formed  in  them,  which  were 

hussars,  received  a  pension  of  80,000  francs,  finally  absorbed  in  a  central  junta  of  44  mem- 

and  a  little  later  the  grand  cross  of  the  legion  hers;  but  provincial  juntas  reappeared  in  tbe- 

of  honor ;  but  he  could  not  conceal  his  disap-  subsequent  revolutions.    The  same  term  was 

pointment  at  not  having  been  placed  among  employed  in  the  Spanish  colonies  which  have 

the  first  marshals  of  the  empire.    His  dissatis-  become   independent. — In  English,  the  word 

faction,  his  improper  behavior  and  lavish  ex-  junto  designates  a  cabal  formed  usually  for 

penditures,  coupled  with  his  wife^s  eccentric!-  some  sinister  purpose. 

ties,  caused  the  emperor  to  send  them  for  a  JUPITER  (Gr.  Zeits),  the  greatest  of  the 
while  into  honorable  exile ;  and  Junot  was,  in  Greek  and  Roman  gods,  was  a  son  of  Saturn 
1806,  appointed  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  where  and  Rhea,  and  the  brotlier  of  Neptune,  Pluto, 
he  distinguished  himself  only  by  his  ostentation.  Yesta,  Ceres,  and  Juno.  As  Saturn  used  to 
In  the  same  year  he  went  to  Germany  without  devour  his  children  as  soon  as  they  were  born, 
permission,  and  arrived  in  time  to  participate  his  wife  Rhea,  when  she  found  herpelf  pregnant 
in  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  In  1806  he  was  with  Jupiter,  entreated  CobIus  and  Terra  to  save 
again  appointed  governor  of  Paris  and  com-  the  life  of  the  child.  They  advised  her  to  flee 
mander  of  the  1st  military  division;  but  the  with  the  infant  to  Crete,  which  she  accordingly 
same  follies  on  his  part  led  to  the  same  result  did,  and  c<mcealed  him  in  a  cave  of  Mt.  iEgaH>u. 
as  before.  He  was  sent  to  Spain  to  take  com-  As  he  approached  maturity  Jupiter  gave  evi- 
mand  of  the  army  that  was  to  invade  Portugal ;  dence  of  the  divinity  of  his  nature.  He  deliver- 
here  at  least  he  showed  his  talent  as  a  general,  ed  the  Cyclops  from  the  bonds  with  which  they 
succeeded  in  taking  possession  of  the  country  had  been  fettered  by  Saturn;  gave  liberty  to  the 
in  the  face  of  the  greatest  difficulties,  and  won  hundred-handed  giants  Briarens,  Cottys,  and 
by  his  gallant  conduct  the  title  of  duke  of  Gyes ;  subdued  the  Titans,  and  shut  them  up  in 
Abrant^ ;  but  his  success  was  soon  checked  by  Tartarus ;  and  finally  dethroned  his  father,  and 
tlie  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  with  an  obtained  the  empire  of  the  universe,  which  he 
English  army.  Junot  was  defeated  at  Yimiera,  shared  with  his  brothers  Neptune  and  Pluto, 
and  constrained  by  the  convention  of  Cintra,  assigning  the  dominion  of  the  sea  to  the  former, 
Aug.  22, 1808,  to  evacuate  Portugal.  Landed  that  of  the  lower  regions  to  the  latter,  and  re- 
at  La  Rochelle  with  his  troops  by  the  English  serving  for  his  own  peculiar  realm  the  heavens 
fleet,  he  immediately  joined  Napoleon,  who  and  the  atmosphere ;  while  over  the  earth  and 
took  him  back  to  Spain,  where  he  was  placed  earthly  beings  tiie  whole  three  exercised  a  joint 
in  command  of  the  8d  corps,  then  besieging  rule.  Jupiter  fixed  his  residence  on  the  summit 
Saragossa.  He  participated  in  the  campaign  of  Olympus,  and  took  successively  to  wife  Metis, 
of  1809  in  Germany,  and  in  1810  was  sent  back  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of  Minerva ; 
to  the  Peninsula,  where  he  was  severely  wound-  Themis,  who  bore  him  the  Hor®  and  the  Parcie ; 
ed  in  the  face  by  a  bullet.  In  1812  he  com-  Eurynome,  who  was  the  mother  of  the  Graces; 
manded  a  corps  of  the  invading  army  in  Russia ;  Ceres  and  Mnemosyne,  whose  offspring  were 
but  his  slow  operations  did  not  satisfy  the  em*  Proserpine  and  the  muses ;  Latona,  who  became 
peror,  who,  instead  of  employing  him  actively  the  mother  of  Apollo  and  Diana;  and  Juno, 
tlie  next  year  in  Saxony,  appointed  him  com*  whose  children  by  him  were  Mars,  Hebe,  and 
mander  of  Yenice  and  governor-general  of  the  Yulcon.  Jupiter  was  the  most  powerful  of  the 
niyrian  provinces.  This  kind  of  disgrace,  com-  heathen  gods,  the  supreme  ruler  of  mortals  and 
bined  with  other  troubles  and  the  suffering  immortals.  Every  thing  good  or  bad  proceeded 
brought  upon  him  by  his  old  wounds,  preyed  from  him,  and  at  his  pleasure  he  assigned  a 
so  much  upon  his  constitution  that  he  became  happy  or  an  unhappy  destiny  to  earthly  beings, 
insane,  and  was  taken  to  his  father^s  house  near  He  was  armed  with  thunder  and  lightning,  and 
Dijon,  where  he  threw  himself  from  a  window  at  the  shaking  of  his  shield  the  tempest  raged, 
and  died  from  the  efibcts  of  the  fall.  and  the  rain  and  the  hail  descended.  His  most 
JUNOT,  Madame.  See  AbramtI^,  Duchess  of.  distinctive  epithets  were  OXvfimKot,  or  Olyin- 
JUNTA  (Sp.),  in  Spain,  a  name  given  to  legis-  plan,  Oapitolinus,  from  his  princip^d  temple  at 
lative  assemblies  or  administrative  councils.  In  Rome  on  the  Capitoline  hill,  and  KcpavMor,  or 
the  middle  ages,  the  assemblies  of  the  represen-  TanaM,  *^  the  thunderer."  The  most  celebrated 
tatives  of  the  nation,  withont  any  preliminary  Hellenic  temples  of  Jupiter  were  those  of  Do- 
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doQA  and  Olympia,  the  latter  of  which  oontoined  ralley  of  Switierland  and  the  lake  of  NenibhA- 
ibe  famoDs  colossal  statne  of  the  god  by  Phidias,  tel  lie  alung  its  8.  £.  base,  and  over  these  from 
The  eagle,  the  oak,  and  the  sammits  of  moan-  its  sammits  may  be  seen  Mont  Blaoc  and  the 
toins  were  sacred  to  Jupiter,  and  his  favorite  principal  peaks  of  the  Alpine  chain.  Tlie  Jorai 
sacrifices  were  goats,  boils,  rams,  and  cows,  like  the  Appalachian  chain  of  the  United  States, 
Japiter  is  generally  represented  sitting  on  a  consists  of  parallel  ridges  indnding  narrow  Ion* 
throne  with  a  thunderbolt  in  his  right  hand,  a  gitadinal  valleys,  along  which  the  rivers  flow 
sceptre  in  his  left,  and  an  eagle  standing  by  him,  in  one  or  the  other  direction,  occasionally  pass- 
JUPITER  AllMOK.  See  Aiaioir.  ing  through  a  break  in  Uie  moantains  into  the 
JUPITEB,  The  Plakbt.  See  Astkoitomt.  next  valley.  In  their  external  form,  and  the 
JURA,  an  island  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scotland,  wave-like  arrangement  of  the  stratified  rocks  of 
1>elooging  to  the  inner  Hebrides,  and  separated  which  they  are  composed,  the  resemblance  is  still 
irom  the  mainland  by  a  channel  less  than  2  m.  more  striking.  They  occupy  a  belt  of  country 
wide;  length  28  m.,  breadth  6  m.;  area,  15d  of  similar  width,  averaging  about  80  miles ;  and 
sq.  m. ;  p|op.  in  1851, 1,064.  A  mountain  range,  the  highest  summits,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
whose  highest  peaks  are  termed  the  paps  of  S.  part  of  the  range,  attain  about  the  same  ele- 
Jura,  traverses  its  entire  extent,  save  where  vatlons  as  those  of  the  Appalachian  mountains 
Tarbet  Loch  interrupts  it.  The  aspect  of  Jura  in  North  Carolina.  Mont  Molesson  is  6,588 
is  wild,  rugged,  and  inhospitable.  There  are  no  feet  high ;  Beculet  de  Toiry,  6,648 ;  Mont  Ten- 
fertile  valleys,  but  it  has  some  excellent  slate  dre,  6,588;  D51e,  5,509;  Chasseron,  5,280 ;  and 
qnarries,  and  a  very  fine  sand  for  glass-making.  Chassernl,  5,240.  The  principal  strata  are  lime- 
Jura  is  famous  finr  its  red  deer,  and  for  caverns  stones  of  the  oolite  formation,  named  the  Jura, 
remarkable  for  their  size  and  beauty.  from  their  abundance  in  Uiis  range,  and  with 
JURA,  an  £.  department  of  France,  formed  them  are  associated  shales  and  sandstones,  in- 
from  a  part  i)f  the  old  province  of  Franche-  eluding  beds  of  gypsum.  The  highest  summits 
Oomt6,  bounded  N.  by  the  department  of  Haute-  of  the  Jura  lose  their  snowy  winter  c<ivering  ui 
Sa6ne,  '^,  £.  and  E.  by  Doobs  and  Switzerland,  the  summer  season,  and  are  then  green  with 
S.  by  Ain,  and  W.  by  Odte  d'Or  and  Sa6ne-et>-  dense  forests  of  fir.  The  growth  below  is  in 
Loire;  area,  1,894  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1656, 296,701.  great  part  of  walnut,  groves  of  which  surround 
The  name  is  derived  from  the  mountains  which  almost  every  village.  In  Uie  valleys  are  found 
ooverf  of  the  department  The  surface  presents  some  of  the  richest  pasture  lands  in  Switzer* 
3  divisions,  viz. :  the  western  part,  consisting  land,  where  are  pnidnced  the  Gruy^re  and  other 
of  a  low  plain  sbout  7  m.  in  width;  the  first  cheeses  famed  throughout  Europe.  Great  num- 
mountain  elevation,  rising  suddenly  from  the  bers  of  cattle  are  reared  and  fed  on  the  moun- 
plain  and  forming  a  phiteau  nearly  10  m.  wide ;  tains.  The  Jura  and  the  intermediate  undulating 
and  the  high  mountain  district,  consisting  of  country  abound  in  wooded  hills,  among  which 
lofty  summits  and  deep  valleys.  The  highest  rocky  masses  project  at  intervals,  above  the  fer^ 
summits  are  Reculet,  La  D61e,  and  Mont  Poupet,  tUe  dopes,  which  by  the  sid  of  irrigation  yield  8 
which  rise  between  5,000  and  6,000  feet  above  crops  of  grass  annually.  The  most  pictnresqne 
the  sea.  Among  the  numerous  rivers  are  the  scenery  is  presented  by  the  Val  Montiers,  or 
Ain,  Loue,  and  Doubs,  which  are  navigable.  MClnster  Thai,  between  Basel  and  Bienne,  the 
The  Bienne  is  the  most  important  of  the  smaller  pass  of  Kins  at  the  foot  of  the  Ober-HauensteiUi 
rivers.  There  are  many  marshes  and  lakes,  and  the  lac  de  Joux. — The  name  Jura  has  also 
The  Rhone  and  Rhine  cnnal  traverses  the  N.  part  a  wider  application  than  to  the  mountain  range 
of  the  department,  and  railways  run  between  above  described ;  the  continuation  of  the  same 
Dijon  and  Besan^on  and  several  other  places,  limestone  country  through  Swabia  and  Fran- 
Large  quantities  of  squared  timber  are  floated  conia  being  distinguished  as  the  German  Jura, 
down  in  rafts  to  Lyons.  The  forests  abound  situated  between  the  Rhine  and  Main,  and  di- 
with  pine  and  oak  timber.  Agriculture  is  high-  vided  by  the  rivers  Danube  and  AhmtUhl  into  8 
ly  advanced.  The  annual  production  of  wine  partts  viz. :  the  Black  Forest  Jura  (der  SchtDar^- 
amounts  to  8,000,000  gallons ;  the  best  wines  are  nald  Jtira\  situated  between  the  Rhine  and 
those  of  Lons-le-Sanlnier  and  Poligny.  Gold,  Bannhe;  the  Sw Man  Jnn (derSchtedbMieJu' 
copper,  lead,  coal,  and  iron  are  found.  Litho-  ra\  on  the  Danube  and  Altmfthl,  and  designated 
graphic  stone,  marble,  and  alabaster  are  quar-  by  various  names  in  various  localities,  as  Ober^ 
ried,  and  there  are  extensive  salt  works  at  Hohenberg,RauheAlp,  &c. ;  andtheFranconian 
Muntinorot  and  Salins.  The  value  of  manufac-  Jura  (der  Frdnhitch^  Jura\  between  the  Alt- 
tured  goods  amounts  annually  to  $1,500,000,  mQlil  and  Main,  traversed  by  the  Ludwig's  canal, 
chiefly  iron  and  iron  wares.  The  department  is  and  noted  for  its  caves  with  bones  of  animals, 
divided  into  4  arrondissements,  Lons-le-Saulnier,  JURIEU,  Piksrb,  a  French  Protestant  theo- 
Poligny,  Sainte-Claude,  and  D61e.  Capital,  logiao,  born  in  Mer,  Orl^anais,  in  1637,  died  in 
Lon»-le^ulnier.  Rotterdam,  Jan.  11,  1718.  He  was  sent  to 
JURA,  a  range  of  mountains  between  Switz-  England  to  complete  his  education  under  his 
crland  and  France,  extending  about  180  miles  maternal  unde,  Peter  dn  Moulin,  and  while  in 
in  length  from  the  waters  of  the  Rhone  in  the  that  country  was  ordained.  On  returning  to 
department  of  Ain  on  the  S.  W.  to  those  of  the  France,  he  succeeded  his  father  in  the  pastor* 
upper  Rhine  in  a  N.  K  direction.    The  great  ship  of  the  reformed  church  at  Mer,  and  after- 
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ward  was  made  proressor  of  diviDity  and  Hebrew  ed  from  among  the  freemen  of  Athens,  in  some 
at  the  academy  of  Sedan,  where  he  remained  way  under  if  not  by  the  archons.  From  this 
nntil  the  institution  was  suppressed  in  1681.  large  body  a  smaller  number  was  selected,  per- 
He  then  retired  to  Rotterdam,  where  he  became  haps  by  lot,  for  each  case,  to  hear  and  deter- 
professor  of  theology,  and  minister  of  the  Wal-  mine  the  questions  which  might  arise  in  that 
loon  church.  He  passed  the  remainder  of  his  case,  under  the  direction  of  a  presiding  archon 
life  in  that  city,  engaged  in  bitter  controversy  or  other  magistrate.  Before  proceeding  to  hear 
with  friends  and  enemies,  especially  Bayle,  who  any  case,  they  were  sworn  to  discharge  tlieir 
openly  charged  him  with  religious  indifference,  duty  faithfully.  After  hearing  the  case,  they 
Jurien  however  got  the  better  of  the  philoso-  gave  their  votes  by  depositing  them  in  urns  or 
pher,  and  caused  his  dismissal  from  his  profe»>  vases,  from  which  the  presiding  magistrate  took 
sor^ip.  He  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  abil-  them  and  announced  the  verdict.  Each  dicast 
ity,  and  polemical  tact,  but  extremely  violent  received  from  one  to  three  oboli  for  his  services, 
in  his  temper.  He  was  the  author  of  various  In  this  there  is  much  resemblance  to  the  jury 
works,  highly  esteemed  in  their  day,  though  of  our  own  day ;  the  principal  difference  being 
now  almost  lorgotten.  Of  these  the  most  im-  in  the  large  number  who  sat  in  each  case, 
portant  are :  a  "  History  of  Calvinism  ;'*  a  "  His-  which  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  as  many 
tory  of  the  Opinions  and  Religious  Ceremonies  as  600.  This  body  the  advocates  addressed, 
of  the  Jews;''  a  "Critical  History  of  the  Dog-  beginning  their  speeches  with  AvBpfs  biKaarai 
mas  and  Worship  of  the  Church  from  Adam  to  (as  we  see  in  Demosthenes,  ^schines,  and  Ly- 
Christ ;"  and  a  treatise  "  On  Devotion."  sias),  in  the  same  manner  as  our  advocates 
JURY,  a  chosen  body  of  men,  whose  duty  it  is  say :  "  Gentlemen  of  the  jury."  It  cannot  be 
either  to  judge  and  determine  certain  questions  doubted,  we  think,  that  the  judicial  procedure 
of  fact  submitted  to  them,  or  to  inquire  into  of  Rome  was,  to  a  great  extent,  derived  from 
the  existence  of  certain  alleged  facts.  Upon  and  formed  by  that  of  Athens.  We  are  accns- 
the  jury  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  whole  tomed  to  translate  the  word  judex  by  "judge," 
procedure  for  the  trial  of  actions  in  England  but  there  was  no  officer  or  magistrate  known  to 
and  America  rests.  Its  ifitrinsic  importance  the  Romans  who  discharged  precisely  the  duties 
has  made  the  inquiries  into  its  early  origin  and  which  with  us  belong  to  the  judge;  the  prrotor 
history  interestinc ;  and  they  are  the  more  so,  came  nearest  to  it ;  hjitjttdex  would  be  much  bet- 
because  they  are  round  to  be  closely  interwoven  ter  translated  by  the  word  juryman.  When  the 
with  investigations  into  the  political,  legal,  and  plaintiff  (a<;^or)  came  before  the  prstor  or  other 
social  institutions  of  many  nations.  Different  magistrate  havingjurisdiction,  he  made  his  corn- 
writers  have  come  to  very  different  conclusions,  plaint,  and  the  defendant  (reus)  answered  it. 
perhaps  because  they  began  from  different  points  The  preetor  then  referred  the  case  to  the  j  adices 
ofdeparture,  and  viewed  their  facts  under  differ-  to  determine  the  facts;  usually  stating,  in  this 
ent  aspects.  In  almost  all  the  results  thus  pre-  reference,  that  such  or  such  conclusions  of  law 
sented  there  is  some  truth ;  but  we  apprehend  would  follow  from  such  or  such  conclusions  of 
that  they  have  erred  in  attributing  the  institu-  fact.  The  number  of  judices  usually  sitting  is 
tion  of  juries  to  some  one  or  two  only  of  the  not  known,  and  sometimes  even  an  important 
many  origins  from  which  it  has  arisen,  and  the  case  was  tried  before  a  single  judex ;  as  we  know 
many  influences  which  have  combined  to  give  that  Cicero  delivered  his  oration  Pro  Quintio 
to  it  its  present  form  in  England  and  in  the  before  one  judex,  assisted  by  a  eonnlium.  The 
^  United  States.  Its  principal  source  has  been  judices  generally  were  aided  by  jurisconsults 
^ found  in  the  dt/caan^piov  of  Athens,  or  in  the  who  sat  with  them.  The  whole  number  of 
judices  of  Rome,  or  in  the  compurgators  of  the  persons  from  whom  could  be  selected  the  judi- 
Saxons,  or  in  the  trial  by  the  vicinage  of  the  ces  of  each  case  was  in  Rome  as  in  Greece 
Romans,  or  in  the  Norwegian  Oulathing,  We  large,  amounting  to  some  thousands ;  but  by 
apprehend  that  it  would  be,  if  not  impossible,  whom  or  on  what  principle  it  was  appointed, 
at  least  so  difficult  to  determine  which  among  or  how  or  by  whom  the  smaller  number  was 
all  these  things  may  be  considered  as  having  appointed  for  each  case,  is  not  certainly  known, 
contributed  most  to  form  the  trial  by  jury,  that  There  was  sometimes  an  agreement  of  the  par- 
the  inquiry  is  not  worth  the  time  and  labor  it  ties  as  to  the  judex  or  judices,  who  were  some- 
costs  ;  for  it  must  end  in  the  conclusion  that  all  times  called  arhitri^  and  who  then  answered 
have  contributed,  and  importantly,  to  this  re-  to  our  arbitrators ;  and  there  was  a  method  of 
suit.  The  essence  of  the  trial  by  jury  is  the  objecting  to  judices  appointed  by  lot  or  other- 
determination  of  questions  arising  in  actions  at  wise  (recusatio  judicis),  which  answered  very 
law  by  a  select  body  of  persons,  who,  without  exactly  to  our  challenges.  As  we  know  that, 
holding  permanent  judicial  offices,  come  from  as  soon  as  Rome  conquered  a  province,  it  in- 
among  the  people  for  this  purpose,  and,  after  troduced  at  once  the  provisions  and  the  forms 
their  work  is  done,  return  to  them.  In  Asia  of  its  own  law  (its  jura  et  institutaX  in  part 
wefindnothingofthis  at  anytime;  and  nothing  perhaps  because  the  province  might  be  thus 
of  it  in  history,  until  the  fiiKaarnpiov  of  Athens  moat  effectually  bouna  to  the  empire,  and  in 
was  regulated  if  not  introduced  by  Solon,  The  part  also  because  they  were  always  better  than 
dicasts  were  a  large  body  of  men,  numbering  those  of  the  conquered  nation ;  and  as  we  know 
some  thousands,  who  were  selected  or  appoint-  therefore  that  institutions,  which  resembled  in 
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80  many  partionlflrB  our  jury,  weare  in  Aill  force  process,  hj  which  the  lord  with  his  vassals  sat 

in  EDgland  for  more  than  three  centarieS)  it  •  to  try  questions  of  title  between  others  of  his 

would  seem  to  be  unreasonable  to  deny  them  vassals.     It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that 

an  Important  influence  in  creating  the  trial  bj  the  alternative  phrase,  per  Ugem  terrm,  was 

inrj.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Saxons  intended  to  iudude  trial  hj  Jurj. — ^In  Greece 

brought  into  England  the  trial  bj  compurgators,  and  Rome,  in  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian 

Then  the  party  accused,  or  in  later  times  the  nations,  and  probably  among  the  Norman&  the 

Earty  plaintiff  or  defendant,  appeared  with  his  agreement  of  a  m^ority  of  a  jury,  or  of  the 
riends,  and  they  swore,  he  laying  his  hand  on  body  which  represented  a  jury,  was  sufficient; 
theirs  and  swearing  with  them,  to  the  innocence  but  from  the  earliest  times  unanimity  has  been 
of  the  accused,  or  to  the  claim  or  defence  of  the  required  in  an  English  traverse  jury,  and  the 
party.    Little  is  certainly  known  either  of  the  same  rule  is  applied  with  the  same  strictness  in 
origin  or  of  the  extent,  in  point  of  time  or  of  this  country.    The  origin  of  this  peculiarity  Is 
country,  over  which  the  trial  by  compurgators  quite  unknown.    The  most  plausib^  conjecture^ 
prevailed ;  but  it  must  have  had  great  influence  for  which  indeed  there  is  some  authority,  is, 
npon  the  subsequent  forms  of  procedure.    If  in  that  originaUy  there  were  or  might  be  more 
nothing  else,  it  fixed  the  number  of  the  traverse  than  12  jurymen,  but  the  agreement  of  that 
jury  at  12,  that  being  the  common  number  of  number  was  required ;  and  when  the  number  of 
compurgators,  whence  the  old  medisBval  phrase,  the  juiy  finally  settled  down  at  12  and  no  more, 
jurare  duodeeima  manu  ;  and  this  was  a  great  unanimity  became  reouisite.    There  have  been, 
improvement  on  the  varying  and  sometimes  very  in  perhaps  idl  ages,  aonbts  whether  the  ad  van- 
large  number  in  Greece  and  Rome.    Beside  ta^  of  this  rule  were  sufficient  to  compensate 
this,  however,  recent  investigation  has  shown,  for  the  mischie&  which  sometimes  result  from 
among  the  Norman  legal  usages,  traces  of  trial  it ;  and  these  doubts  have  gone  so  far,  that  Lord 
by  jury,  more  numerous,  and  more  nearly  re-  Chancellor  Campbell  has  introduced  before  the 
sembling  that  trial  as  now  conducted,  than  any  British  parliament  a  bill  providing  that  ver- 
thing  known  to  have  existed  among  the  Anglo-  diets  founded  upon  a  certain  majority  of  the 
Saxons.   Moreover,  it  is  now  known  that,  with  jury  might,  in  some  specified  cases,  be  sufficient, 
much  variety  of  form,  modes  of  trial  essentially  jBut  this  proposed  change  has  not  as  yet  found 
similar  to  that  by  jury  prevailed  among  both  iavor  with  the  parliament;  nor  has  any  thing 
the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  nations,  from  a  like  it  been  enacted,  or  even  formally  proposed, 
very  remote  antiquity.    We  regard  it  therefore  so  far  as  we  know,  m  the  United  States.— There 
as  certain  that  all  these  influences  contributed  is,  in  respect  to  the  evidence  on  which  a  jury 
toestablishthismodeof  trial  in  England,  and  to  acts,  a  circumstance  strikingly  illustrative  of 
shape  it  as  we  know  it  to  exist  there.    Indeed,  the  change  which  has  taken  phu^  in  the  con- 
it  was  not  nntil  all  of  them  had  had  an  oppor-  stitution  and  in  the  functions  of  a  trial  jury, 
tunity  of  oomnleting  their  work,  that  we  find  Now,  they  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear  and 
what  we  should  now  call  a  jury  certainly  exist-  weigh  the  evidence  offered  to  them  in  open 
ing.    Glanville  represents  it,  in  one  of  its  most  court;  any  thing  beyond  this  is  a  departure  Arum 
important  forms  and  purposes,  as  introduced  in  tlieir  duty ;  and  if  one  of  their  number  happens 
the  reign  of  Henry  II. ;  he  calls  it  ^^  a  royal  bene-  to  know  any  thing  about  the  facts  of  the  case, 
fit  conferred  upon  the  people  by  the  goodness  of  he  ought  not  to  communicate  it  to  the  others, 
the  sovereign,  with  the  advice  of  the  nobility."  and  they  ought  not  to  be  influenced  by  it,  un- 
So  many  ot  the  attendant  circumstances  indi-  less  he  is  sworn  as  a  witness  and  examined  as 
cate  that  it  was  a  Norman  institution,  bestowed  a  witness;  so  anxious  is  the  law  to  keep  from 
upon  his  English  subjects  by  a  Norman  king,  the  jury  eJl  evidence  which  does  not  rest  upon 
Uiat  Sir  Francis  Palgrave  has  not  hesitated  to  an  oath,  and  has  not  been  submitted  to  exami- 
consider  our  jury  trial  as  derived  directly  from  nation.    It  is,  however  certain  that,  in  the  be- 
Normanlaw. — One  mistake  in  regard  to  a  clause  ginning  of  jury  trials,  and  until  the  15tii  cen- 
inMflgnaCharta  is  so  common,  and  perhaps  so  im-  tury,  the  jury  tliemselves  were  the  witnesses, 
portant,  that  it  should  be  corrected.    The  great  and  the  only  witnesses,  they  being  selected  to 
charter  says  that  no  freeman  shall  be  arrested  determine  the  questions  of  the  case  because 
or  imprisoned,  or  exiled,  or  otherwise  destroyed,  they  were  suppcjsed  to  know  the  facts,  and 
nin  per  legale  judiHumpariumduarum,  vet  per  no  other  witnesses  being  examined,  and  no 
legem  terrcs.    This  has  been  held  to  mean,  '^un-  evidence  whatever  being  offered  to  them.    Nor 
less  by  lawful  trial  by  jury ;"  and  an  argument  was   it  until  about  the  middle  of  the  16th 
has  been  drawn  from  it  against  the  legidity  of  century  that  there  is  any  trace  of  any  process 
any  conclusive  procedure  against  any  person  known  to  the  law  for  the  summoning  of  wit- 
but  on  the  finding  of  a  jury.    But  the  jtidieium  nesses.    (See  Summers  vs,  Mosely,  2  Crompton 
|MzWum  of  Magna  Charta  did  not  mean  a  judg-  and  Meeson,  p.  485.) — As  the  jury  must  not 
ment  or  verdict  of  a  jury.    Even  in  Magna  pay  any  attention  to  any  evidence  not  law- 
Charta  itself  we  read  of  juratores ;  and  the  folly  before  them,  so  they  must  not  go  beyond 


phrase  veredietum  legaUum  hominum  and  others  the  evidence,  and  inquire  into  the  law,  for  that 

by  which  a  jury  is  indicated,  are  common  in  the  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  court.    In 

law  language  of  that  day.    But  the  judicium  civil  cases,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  this;  that 

pariumYraa  the  peculiar  and  well  known  feudal  is,  no  one  has  ever  doubted  thnt  in  civil  cases 
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ifc  was  the  dntjr  of  the  court  to  state  the  law  which  commands  him  to  sammon  ''to  come** 

to  the  jarj,  and  the  daty  of  the  Jnry  to  receive  (ut  facifzs  venire,  in  the  old  law  Latin)  to  the 

and  ohey  the  law  thna  given  to  them.    Bat  court  at  the  appointed  time  the  proper  number 

of  late,  a  question  has  arisen  in  regard  to  crim-  of  persons.    The  authorities  of  every  city  and 

inal  trials,  which  has  assomed,  at  least  in  many  town,  or  sometimes  county,  put  into  a  box  the 

of  the  United  States,  an  aspect  of  much  im-  names  of  all  persons  therein  qualified  and  bound 

portance.    There  are  those  who  insist  that  in  to  serve  as  jurors.    Usually  these  are  all  per- 

all  criminal  cases  the  Juries  shall  be  judges  of  sons  qualified  to  vote,  with  some  special  exemp- 

the  law  as  well  as  of  the  fact ;  and  a  year  or  tions.     When  notice  is  given  them  to  select 

two  since  a  statute  was  enacted  by  the  legisla-  and  return  the  names  of  jurymen,  the  proper 

tare  of  Massachusetts,  which  was  intend^  to  ofiicer  (as  determined  by  statute  or  usage)  draws 

have  this  effect.-- Juries  are  either  grand  juries  a  name  from  the  box ;  and  if  persons  are  want- 

or  petit  juries.    Nearly  all  that  has  been  said  ed  both  for  grand  and  petit  juries,  usually  the 

in  this  article  relates  only  to  petit  juries,  which  first  28  drawn  are  returned  as  grand  jnrors,  and 

are  sometimes  called  traverse  juries,  and  some-  those  that  come  after  are  for  petit  jurymen, 

times  trial  Juries.    A  grand  jury  tries  no  ques-  until  the  necessary  number  is  made  out,  which 

tion,  and  finds  no  verdict.    Ihe  proper  author-  is  usually  enough  to  supply  two  or  three  Juries, 

ity  of  the  state,  usually  the  attorney  for  the  The  names  of  these  persons  are  given  to  the 

government,  brings  before  the  grand  Jury  a  case  sheriff  or  marshal,  and  entered  by  him  in  the 

of  supposed  crime  or  wrong,  with  a  bill  of  in-  return  of  his  venire.    As  no  one  can  be  called 

diotment,  and  the  evidence  on  the  subject.   This  upon  to  discharge  this  duty,  which  is  sometimes 

they  consider  ex  parte^  or  without  hearing  the  very  burdensome,  oftener  than  once  in  a  certain 

accused ;  and  if  they  think  that  the  evidence  is  number  of  years  (usually  three),  when  any  one^s 

sufficient,  they  approve  or  '^  find "  the  bill,  and  name  is  drawn,  the  day  is  indorsed  upon  the 

present  the  accu^  to  the  court.    If  they  do  paper;  and  if  it  be  seen  that  the  same  person 

not  think  it  sufficient,  they  ''  ignore"  the  bill  nas  been  drawn  within  three  years,  the  paper 

^  it  is  termed),  and  no  indictment  is  presented,  is  put  back  into  the  box  and  he  is  considered  as 

The  usual  method  of  ''finding"  a  bill  is  for  the  not  drawn.    The  whole  list  or  schedule  of  a 

foreman  (whom  the  Jury  choose)  to  write  on  Jury  is  called  the  "panel."    (Tn  the  Scotch  law, 

the  back  of  the  bill :  "A  true  bill,"  with  his  tiio  word  "pannel "  means  the  accused,  or  the 

signature  and  the  date ;  and  when  a  bill  is  re-  party  on  trial.)    The  grand  Jury  is  "  impanel- 

Jected,  the  foreman  writes  upon  it :  Ignoror  led"  when  sworn  and  organized.    A  petit  Jury 

mitf,  with  signature  and  date.    Sometimes  the  is  impanelled  when  the  names  are  caJled  over, 

government   attorney    prepares   no  bill,  but  and  the  first  12  who  are  present,  and  are  not 

rings  before  them  the  case  and  evidence,  and  excused  or  objected  to,  are  sworn,  and  set 

prepares  a  bill  only  when  they  direct  him  to  do  apart  as  the  jury.    It  is  common  in  most  of  our 

so.    The  grand  Jury  are  the  exclusive  judges  courts  having  much  business  to  impanel  two 

of  the  weight  and  force  of  the  testimony  offered  juries ;  that  sitting  on  the  right  hand  of  the 

before  them.    The  grand  jury  is  genendly  more  court  being  called  "  the  first  Jury  "  and  that  on 

numerous  than  the  petit  Jury.    The  more  usual  the  left  hand  "  the  second  jury."    Sometimes, 

number  is  28 ;  originally  it  was  24,  but  as  una-  though  very  seldom,  and  only  when  the  urgent 

nimity  is  not  necessary,  although  at  least  12  must  pressure  of  business  requires  it,  a  third  Jury  is 

agree  to  an  indictment,  to  avoid  the  inconven*  impanelled.    The  purpose  in  impanelling  more 

ience  of  having  12  for  and  12  against  a  bill,  one  than  one  jury  is.  tnat  while  one  is  charged  with 

less  than  24  is  the  common  number.  Beside  bills  a  case  and  is  deliberating,  another  case  may  be 

of  indictment,  and  specific  offenders,  the  grand  tried  before  another  jury.    Upon  trids  before 

jnry  may  present  to  tne  court  any  pnbUc  wrongs  a  jury,  the  court  are  the  exclusive  iudges  of  the 

they  think  should  be  brought  to  its  notice,  and  admissibility  or  competency  of  ovicfence ;  but  if 

sometimes  exercise  a  wide  liberty  in  this  re-  it  be  admitted,  the  Jury  are  the  Judges  of  its 

apect.    None  are  present  with  the  grand  lury  value. — We  may  remark  that  the  institution  of 

daring  their  deliberations  bnt  the  officer  of  the  the  grand  Jury  certainly  existed,  substantially 

government ;  and  it  is  a  part  of  their  oath  that  the  same  or  nearly  the  same  as  at  present, 

tiiey  shall  keep  secret  "  the  commonwealth's  among  the  Saxons ;  and  it  is  from  this  grand 

counsel,  their  fellows*,  and  their  own."    But  jnry  that  some  suppose  the  petit  or  trial  jury 

there  is  a  reasonable  limit  to  this,  for  it  is  no  to  be  derived ;   and  doubtiess  this  is  in  some 

uncommon  thing  for  a  grand  juror  to  take  the  decree  true. 

witness  stand  in  a  trial  of  a  case,  and  testify  as  JUSSIEU,  Ds,  a  French  family  of  natural  phi- 

to  what  some  person  has  said  as  a  witness  be-  losophers  who  have  been  styled  the  "botanical 

fore  the  jury.^  A  grand  jury  constitute  a  regular  dynasty"  of  France.    The  most  celebrated  are 

body,  recognized  as  such  by  the  law,  having  the  following:  I.  Aivtoins,  bom  in  Lyons^  July 

what  may  be  called  a  Jurisdiction  coextendve  8,  1666,  died  in  Paris,  April  22,  1758.    After 

with  that  of  the  court  to  which  they  make  taking  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Montpellier,  and 

presentments. — Jurors,  both  grand  and  petit,  travelling  with  his  brother  Bernard  in  Spain 

are  returned  by  the  sheriff  of  each  county  (or,  and  Portugal,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1708,  where 

for  the  U.  S.  courts,  by  the  marshal  of  each  dis-  he  commenced  practice,  was  appointed  professor 

trict),  in  obedience  to  a  writ,  called  a  venire,  of  botany  at  the  king's  garden,  entered  the  acad- 
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emj  of  sdencesin  1711,  and  oontribQiedser^ral  of  the  botanical  diTisioo  in  the  king's  gardea. 
papers  to  the  Mimoiret  of  that  learned  societj,  In  1778  he  had  so  thoroughly  matoi^  hia  plm 
the  most  carious  of  which  is  perhaps  his  Me-  that  he  undertook  the  publieation  of  his  great 
eherche9  phynquu  mr  les  pitT\ficatioru  qui  u  irork,  Genera  PlanUvrum  Beeundum  (Minm 
trawtnt  en  France  de  divenee  partiee  de  plantes  NcUuralee  diapoeita^  juxta  Ikethodum,  in  Morto 
et  d'animattx  etrangere.  In  the  course  of  a  lUffio  Farieiensi  exaratan^  anno  1774,  wbioh 
journey  throoeh  son  them  France  and  8pain  he  wss  not  completed  until  17.80.  To  bring  to- 
made  a  valuable  collection  of  plants  previously  gether  all  those  plants  which  are  allied  in  all 
very  imperfectly  known.  In  1720  he  gave  to  essential  points  of  structure,  and  to  take  into 
Desclieuz,  a  young  officer  in  the  French  navy,  account  tne  true  affinities  of  plants  on  a  com- 
a  small  coffee  tree,  which,  being  transplanted  to  parison  of  aU  theur  oigans,.  is  the  leading  fea- 
Kartinique,  was  the  means  of  introducing  the  ture  of  the  "  Jussieuan  system,'*  which  has 
cultivation  of  coffee  into  the  French  West  In-  finaliy  triumphed  over  the  artificial  or  seznal 
dies.  Among  his  published  essays  is  a  Dieeaure  system  of  Linnsous.  In  1790  he  was  eieeted  a 
eur  lee  progrk  de  la  hotanique  (Paris,  1718).  member  of  the  munioipal  council  of  Paris,  and 
He  edited  Barrelier^s  posthumous  work,  Plantm  intrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  hospitals 
per  Oalliam^  Biepaniamy  et  Italiam  Obeervata,  and  charities,  which  office  he  held  for  two 
IconQnu  jS}neie  Eixhibita  (Paris,  1714),  and  years.  In  1798,  when  the  king's  garden  was 
published  a  new  edition  of  Toumefort's  Imti-  reorganized  as  the  musenm  of  natural  history,  he 
tuti&nee  Bei  Herhariij^  with  an  appendix  (Lyons,  was  raised  to  a  profeasorship,  and  while  he  held 
1719).  His  TraiU  dee  vertue  da  plantee^  a  the  office  of  director  of  that  institution  he  laid 
synopsis  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  at  the  foundation  of  its  library,  which  is  one  of 
the  &culty  of  medicine,  was  published  by  Gan-  the  best,  if  m^t  actually  the  best  of  its  kind  im 
dogerdeFoignyiul772.  U.  Bernabd,  brother  Europe.  In  1804  he  was  appointed  professor 
of  the  preceding,  born  in  lorons,  Aug.  17, 1699,  of  materia  medioa  at  the  faculty  oi  medicine^ 
died  in  Paris,  ^v.  6, 1777.  He  was  graduated  and  life  member  of  the  council  of  the  nniver" 
at  Montpellier,  joined  his  brother  in  Paris,  and  sity,  but  was  deprived  of  both  these  offices  doiv 
in  1722  was  appointed  assistant  demonstrator  ing  the  restoration.  In  1826  his  failing  health 
of  botany  at  the  king's  garden.  A  man  of  and  partial  blindness  caused  him  to  resign  his 
contemplative  disposition,  abstemious  habits,  chair  of  botany  at  the  museum  in  favor  of  his 
and  no  ambition,  he  never  rose  above  this  sub-  son  Adrien.  He  preserved  to  the  last  his  love 
ordinate  office,  but  gradually  obtained  the  repu*  of  science  and  clearness  of  mind.  He  was  very 
tation  of  one  of  the  first  botanists  in  Europe.  desux>us  of  publishing  a  new  edition  of  his  Oi- 
In  1725  he  edited  Toumefort^s  Hietoire  dee  nera  Plantarun^  in  which  all  the  recent  dis- 
plantee  dee  environe  de  Pa/riey  with  additions  ooveries  were  to  be  embodied ;  but,  unable  to 
and  annotations,  which  were  considered  so  val-  achieve  so  vast  an  undertaking,  he  contented 
uable  that  he  was  made  a  member  of  the  aoad-  himself  with  improving  certain  parts  of  it  in  a 
emy  of  sciences,  although  he  was  only  26  years  series  of  invalnaole  pi4)er8  published  from  1804 
of  age.  To  the  Memoiree  of  that  academy  he  to  1820  inthe^nnaisi  du  muehim.  Beside  the 
contributed  very  few  papers,  and  these  on  sub-  works  above  mentioned,  he  is  the  author  of  sev- 
jects  of  secondary  importance,  but  remarkable  eral  historical  notices  of  the  museum  of  natural 
for  precision,  ingenuity,  and  thorough  method,  history,  and  a  number  of  valuable  articles  on 
He  devised  a  system  of  classification  based  upon  botany  in  the  Dictiownavre  dee  eeieneee  naUh 
tlie  natural  affinities  of  plants,  and  applied  it  in  relleej  among  which  the  one  upon  the  '^  Natural 
1759  to  the  arrangement  of  a  botanical  garden  Method  of  Plants"  deserves  to  be  specially  no* 
at  Trianon,  which  had  been  ordered  by  Louis  tioed.  IV.  Adbien,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom 
XY.  The  catalogue  which  he  drew  up  on  this  in  Paris,  Deo.  28, 1797,  died  June  29, 1868.  On 
occasion  has  been  considered  by  competent  taking  his  degree  of  M.D.  in  1824,  he  defended 
judges  as  the  foundation  of  the  **  natural  ^s-  a  theus  I>e  Buphorhiaeearum  Qeneribue.  Ho 
tem,"  afterward  expounded  by  his  nephew  succeeded  his  father  as  professor  at  the  museum 
Antoine  Laurent.*  Tne  respect  with  which  he  in  1826,  and  soon  achieved  a  distinguished  rank 
inspired  his  contemporaries  extended  beyond  among  botanists  by  his  lectures  and  publica* 
the  limits  of  his  native  country;  and  Linnssus  tions.  In  1881  he  was' elected  to  the  academy 
himself  entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  of  scienoes,  and  in  1846  was  appointed  to  the 
acquirements.  lU.  AntoiksLaubsnt,  nephew  chair  of  the  organography  of  plants  at  the  Sor- 
of  the  two  preceding,  born  in  Lyons,  April  12,  bonne ;  his  lectures  there,  which  be  continued 
1748,  died  in  Paris,  Sept  17, 1886.  Hewascalled  till  the  time  of  his  death,  were  both  brilliant 
to  the  metropolis  in  1765  by  his  uncle  Bernard,  and  attractive.  His  most  important  work  ia  a 
and  studied  medicine,  but  ultimately  devoted  Caure  eUmentaire  d'hietoire  natureUe  :  Fartis 
himself  to  botany,  in  which,  under  Bernard's  hotanique  (Paris,  1848),  which  is  by  far  the  best 
directions,  he  attained  great  eminence.  As  early  elementary  treatise  on  botany.  An  English 
as  1773  he  presented  to  the  academy  of  sciences  translation  by  I.  H.  Wilson,  under  the  title  of 
a  Memoire  eur  lee  renoneulaeeee,  in  which  the  "  Elements  of  Botany,"  was  published  in  Lon- 
first  principles  of  the  *4iatural  system"  are  don  in  1849.  His  treatise  on  botanical  taxono- 
clearly  perceptible;  and  the  next  year  he  re-  my,  which  appearedin  1848,  in  the i>ie<i9nnat>0 
duced  the  system  to  practice  in  the  replanting  univereel  d'hietoire  natureUe^  is  also  very  vain- 
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able.    Among  his  papers  printed  either  in  the  later  statntes,  occupies  an  important  place  in 

Annales  du  mtueum  or  the  Comptes  rendus  ds  the  English  jadioial  syatem.    It  was  adopted  in 

Vaeadimie  dea  ieienees^  one  of  the  best  is  his  the  several  states  of  this  country  at  their  settle- 

MonographU  des  maljnghiacUa  (1848). — ^A  very  meot^  and  maj  be  considered  to  possess  here  ' 

interesting  essay,  iTtf  ^fTi^^A^n^^ur^Z^^f  (2e9  the  general  character  and  functions  allowed 

JumeUj  was  published  by  P.  Eiourens  in  his  to  it  in  England  by  force  of  statutes.     But 

Mogei  hiatariques,  2d  series.  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  all  the  states 

JUSTE,  TmoDOBB,  a  Belgian  historian,  bom  legislative  enactments  have  so  fully  enumer- 

in  Brussels  in  1818.    He  is  secretary  of  the  ated  the  powers  and  duties  of  justices  of  the 

Belgian  board  ofeducation  and  member  of  many  peace,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  affairs,  a^ 

learned  societies,  and  has  popularized  historical  perhaps  to  preclude  reference  to  the  English 

knowledge  in  his  native  country  by  a  series  of  law  on  the  subject. — Justices  of  the  peace  are 

works  on  French,  Belgian,  and  general  history,  in  some  states  elected  by  the  people,  and  in 

the  principal  of  which  are :  HUUnre  ilementaire  others  receive  their  appointment  from  the  ez- 

atpoptUaire  de  la  Belgique  (Brussels,  1888 ;  8d  ecutive.    Their  Jurisdiction  Is  determined  by 

and  enlarged  ed.  1848) ;  PrSeia  de  VhuMre  mo-  their  commissions  and  the  provisions  of  various 

dems  eoTuider&e  dom\  aes  rapports  avec  la  Bel-  statutes.    These  are  to  be  strictly  construed, 

fiqus  (1845) ;  ffistoire  de  la  recolutian  Beige  de  and  no  authority  can  be  implied.     Without 

1790  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1846) ;  Preoie  de  VhUUnre  attempting  a  recital  of  all  the  particular  fnnc- 

du  may  en  dge  (6  vols.  12mo.,  1848);  and  Les  tions  exercised  by  these  officers,  it  will  suffice 

Paiye  &u  eou$  Philippe  IL  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855).  for  our  present  purpose  to  mention,  under  their 

JUSTICE  OF  THE  PEACE.  In  the  English  criminal  jurisdiction,  that  when  they  ai*e  not 
law,  justices  of  the  peace  are  '^  jn^es  of  record  limited  by  the  existence  of  special  courts,  they 
appomted  by  the  king's  commission  to  be  ju&-  possess  still  their  ancient  common  law  powers 
tices  within  certain  limits,  for  the  conservation  as  conservators  of  the  peace,  and  as  such  may 
of  the  peace  and  the  execution  of  divers  things  suppress  riots  and  affrays  and  apprehend  all 
ooroprehended  within  their  commission  and  disturbers  of  the  peace.  Then  they  may  pun- 
within  divers  statutes  committed  to  their  ish  them  by  fine,  and  take  recognizances  for 
charge."  Before  the  institution  of  this  office  their  future  good  behavior.  By  virtue  of  their 
there  existed  in  England  by  the  common  law  criminal  authority  they  may  also  issue  their 
certain  officers  appointed  for  the  maintenance  warrants  for  the  arrest  of  offenders.  If  the 
of  good  order,  and  called  e<msereatores  pacie.  offence  be  a  trifling  one,  they  may  themselves 
keepers  of  the  peace.  Some  of  them  exercised  determine  in  the  matter.  If,  however,  it  be  of 
their  functions  by  virtue  of  their  tenures,  and  an  aggravated  nature,  they  commit  or  bind  over 
some  by  virtue  of  their  offices ;  others  were  the  criminal  for  trial  in  a  regular  court.  They 
chosen  by  the  freeholders  of  their  counties.  The  may  judge  in  civil  suits  when  but  a  small 
period  at  which  this  office  ceased,  and  justices  amount  is  involved,  but  not  generally  if  any 
of  the  peace  were  first  created,  has  been  dis-  title  to  real  property  comes  in  question.  As 
puted ;  but  the  better  opinion  seems  to  fix  it  at  further  examples  of  their  usual  powers,  it  may 
the  banning  of  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  At  be  added  that  they  may  issue  summonses  for 
that  time  the  new  king,  fearing  that  some  ris-  witnesses  to  appear  in  their  own  courts,  and 
ings  or  other  disturbances  might  take  place  in  to  answer  in  civil  suits  pending  before  other 
protest  against  the  manner  of  his  accession  to  courts ;  they  may  administer  oaths  in  all  cases 
the  crown,  sent  writs  to  all  the  sheriffs  in  Eng-  in  which  an  oath  is  required;  they  may  cele- 
land  commanding  that  peace  be  kept  through-  brate  marriages ;  and  may  make  examinations 
out  their  bailiwicks  on  pain  and  peril  of  disin-  and  issue  warrants  in  coses  of  bastardy.  They 
heritance  and  loss  of  life  and  limb ;  and  in  a  also  exercise  certain  functions  under  the  poor 
few  weeks  after  the  date  of  these  writs  it  was  laws.  The  justice  must  have  jurisdiction  of 
ordained  in  parliament  that,  for  the  better  the  parties  and  of  the  matter,  or  his  interfer- 
maintiuning  and  keeping  of  the  peace  in  every  ence  is  a  trespass.  But  when  he  acts  within 
county,  good  men  and  lawful  which  were  no  his  jurisdiction  and  by  color  of  his  office,  he  is 
maintainors  of  evil  or  barrators  in  the  county  not  responsible  in  a  civil  suit  for  his  acts.  An 
should  be  assigned  to  keep  the  peace.  (Black,  action  lies  against  him  only  when  he  has  acted 
Com.  i.  850.)  From  that  time  the  election  of  from  corrupt  or  malicious  motives.  He  may 
the  conservators  of  the  peace  was  taken  from  be  impeached,  and  in  some  states  removed  by 
the  people,  and  their  creation  resided  thence-  petition  and  hearing  of  the  charges  made  against 
Ibrth  in  the  assignment  of  the  crown.  It  was  him  before  a  higher  court.  A  justice  must 
only,  however,  by  subsequent  statutes  that  the  keep  a  record  of  his  proceedings,  and  mav  ad- 
conservators  of  the  peace  acquired  a  judicial  juurn  his  court  from  day  to  day.  The  plead- 
character  and  functions.  By  4  Edward  III.  c.  ings  before  him  are,  for  the  benefit  of  suitors, 
2,  they  were  empowered  to  "  take  indictment,'*  treated  with  great  liberality. — In  the  decree  for 
and  by  84  Edward  UI.  c.  2,  they  were  commis-  the  reorganization  of  the  judicial  system  of 
sioned  to  **  hear  and  determine"  in  cases  of  felo-  France  (Aug.  24,  1790)  juges  de  paix  were 
nice  and  trespasses.  It  is  probable  that  not  un-  created  in  imitation  of  the  English  officers  of 
til  then  were  these  officers  dtUed  justices.  The  the  same  name.  They  were  to  decide  sum- 
office,  as  constituted  and  defined  by  these  and  marily,  without  expense  to  suitors  and  without 
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the  intervention  of  counsel,  afTairs  of  slight  tasins  in  defence  of  the  orthodox  faith,  iras 
importance,  and  especially  those  which  inyolv-  treacherously  murdered.  Both  Justin  and  his 
,  ed  disputed  facts  rather  than  contested  points  successor  Justinian  (during  part  of  his  reign) 
of  law.  The  decree  of  Sept.  1791,  concerning  were  defenders  of  the  orthodox  creed.  II.  The 
criminal  procedure,  invested  the  juga  de  paix  Younger,  nephew  of  Justinian,  succeeded  him 
witli  police  functions ;  at  a  later  period  they  in  566,  adopted  Tiberius  II.  as  co-emperor  in 
were  called  to  the  presidency  of  those  police  547,  and  died  in  678.  He  was  a  man  of  good 
tribunals  which  took  cognizance  of  minor  dispositions,  but  weak  and  sickly,  and  his  reign 
offences.  Under  the  law  of  May  26,  1888,  the  was  marked  by  numerous  calamities,  the  greatest 
French  justices  are  empowered  to  decide  finally  of  which  was  the  conquest  of  Italy  by  tlie  Lom- 
in  all  causes  purely  personal,  and  involving  no  bards  under  Alboin,  after  the  removal  of  Narses, 
more  than  100  francs,  but  subject  to  apped  in  who  had  reconquered  it  from  the  Ostrogoths, 
all  such  causes  f^om  100  to  200  fVancs.  With  JUSTIN  (Jrenxus^,  a  Latin  historian,  of  un* 
similar  limitations  they  have  jurisdiction  In  ac-  certain  date,  and  of  whose  personal  history 
tions  between  landlords  and  tenants;  in  suits  nothing  is  known.  It  is  probable  that  he  lived 
for  damages  to  fields,  fruits,  and  harvests  -  be-  at  Rome  in  the  8d  or  4th  century.  He  is  the 
tween  laborers  and  their  employers ;  and  be-  author  of  a  work  entitled  HUtoriarum  Philijh 
tween  servants  or  apprentices  and  their  masters ;  picarum  Lihri  XLIV^  founded  on  a  lost  work 
and  La  civil  suits  for  verbal  defamation,  and  in  of  Trogus  Pompcins,  a  historian  of  the  Au^stan 
those  breaches  of  the  peace  and  assaults  which  age.  The  original  work,  though  professing  to 
are  not  expressly  provided  for  in  the  criminal  give  only  an  account  of  the  Macedonian  mon- 
law.  Their  decrees  are  subject  to  appeal  in  all  archy,  was  hardly  less  than  a  universal  history, 
possessory  actions,  in  cases  mvolving  questions  and  was  of  great  value.  Justin  seems  rather  to 
of  boundaries,  and  in  those  arising  out  of  the  use  have  compiled  selections  from  it  than  to  have 
of  mill  privileges  and  streams  applied  to  irriea-  abridged  it  systematically,  and  his  history  con* 
tion.  As  officers  of  the  judicial  police  and  auxili-  tains  a  great  variety  of  information  that  would 
ary  to  the  prosecuting  officer  of  the  government  not  otherwise  have  been  preserved,  carelessly 
(proeureur  du  roi),  uiey  received  informations  arranged,  but  written  in  a  cicar  and  sometimes 
and  made  examinations  into  charges  of  fia-  elegant  style.  The  latest  editions  are  those  of 
grant  crime  committed  within  their  jurisdiction.  Frotscher  (Leipsic,  18271  and  Schwarz  (Stutt- 
These  justices  were  required  to  hold  at  least  two  gart,  1834^'6).  The  English  translations  are  by 
sittings  a  week,  though  they  might  at  their  elec-  Codrington  (1664),  Brown  (1712),  Bayley  (1782), 
tion  hear  causes  every  day.  They  must  decide  Clark  (1782),  and  TurnbuU  (1746). 
at  the  first  hearing,  unless  in  exceptional  cases.  JUSTIN  MARTYR  (lov<mvos  6  MaprvOi  one 
JUSTIN  (Flavius  ANicirs  Jusxnjrs).  I.  of  the  earliest  of  the  church  fathers,  born  in 
Snrnamod  tlie  Elder,  Byzantine  emperor,  born  Flavia  Nenpolis  (Shechem),  in  Samaria,  mar- 
of  a  family  of  barbarian  peasants  near  Sardica,  tyred  at  Rome  under  Marcus  Aurelius  about 
now  Sophia  in  Bulgaria,  in  460,  died  in  627.  166.  The  year  of  his  birth  is  variously  conjec- 
Too  ambitious  to  follow  the  modest  pursuits  of  tured  to  be  80,  108, 114,  or  118.  In  his  youth 
his  parents,  he  started  with  two  other  youths  he  studied  with  enthusiasm  the  Greek  systems 
on  foot  for  the  capital  to  enter  the  army,  and  of  philosophy,  and  was  successively  a  stoic,  a 
on  account  of  his  strength  and  stature  was  penpatetic,  and  a  Platonist.  He  relates  that 
placed  among  the  guards  of  the  emperor  Leo  I.  while  meditating  by  the  sea  on  the  Platonic 
Under  the  following  reigns  of  Zeno  and  Anasta*  doctrine  of  ideas  ho  met  with  an  old  man,  of 
sins  he  emerged  to  wealth  and  honors.  Having  meek  and  venerable  aspect,  who  proved  to  him 
served  in  the  Isaurian  and  Persian  wars,  and  that  Plato,  though  the  most  illustrious  of  heathen 
been  promoted  successively  to  the  ranks  of  philosophers,  was  ignorant  of  many  things,  and 
tribune,  count,  and  general,  and  the  dignity  of  recommended  to  him  the  study  of  the  Hebrew 
senator,  he  was  commander  of  the  imperial  prophets.  This  conversation  resulted  in  his  con- 
guards  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Anastasins  version,  and,  though  he  retained  the  garb  of  a 
(518).  The  eunuch  Amantius,  who  then  reigned  philosopher,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  propaga- 
in  the  court,  being  bent  on  setting  one  of  his  tion  of  his  new  faith  and  to  defending  by  his 
creatures,  Theodatus,  on  the  throne,  intrusted  writings  the  character  and  principles  of  the 
an  ample  donative  to  Justin  with  which  to  gain  Christians.  On  a  visit  to  Rome  he  was  ar- 
the  suffrage  of  the  guards  for  his  purpose,  raigned  during  the  persecution  under  Marcus 
Justin  employed  the  bribe  in  his  own  favor,  Aurelius,  and  when  he  refused  to  sacrifice  to  the 
and  was  proclaimed  emperor  at  the  age  of  68.  gods  was  sentenced,  according  to  one  account, 
Brave,  but  ignorant,  according  to  Procopius,  to  be  scourged  and  beheaded,  and  according  to 
even  of  the  alphabet,  he  intrusted  the  qusDstor  another  to  drink  hemlock.  His  name  appears 
Proclus  with  tne  affairs  of  the  state,  and  adopt-  in  the  calendar  of  both  the  Greek  and  Latin 
ed  Justinian,  his  nephew  and  a  native  of  his  vil-  churches,  and  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo  at 
lage,  who,  however,  was  educated  in  Constan-  Rome  and  that  of  the  Jesuits  at  Eystadt  both 
tinople.  Amantins  was  executed  on  charges  of  claim  to  possess  his  body.  He  was  one  of  the 
conspiracy  and  heresy,  Theodatus  was  murdered  first  who  sought  to  reconcile  philosophy  and 
in  prison,  and  Vitalian,  a  Gothic  chief,  who  had  Christianity.  Among  his  works  are  a  plea  Ibr 
become  popular  by  his  civil  war  against  Anas-  the  Christians  addressed  to  the  emperor  Anto- 
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ninns  Pius  under  the  title  of  an  apology,  which  of  a  few  years  waged  with  varying  socoess,  he 

is  one  of  the  most  interesting  remains  of  Chris-  sent  Belisarias  with  a  fleet  against  Gelimer,  who 

tian  antiquity;    a  second  apology,  addressed  had  usurped  the  sovereign  power  in  the  king- ^ 

prohably  to  Marcus  Aurelins ;    and  a  dialogue,  dom  of  the  Vandals  of  Africa,  and  as  an  Arian  * 

in  which  he  maintains  Christianity  against  the  rnler  oppressed  his  Catholic  subjects.    The  fleet 

objections  of  Trypho,  a  Jew.     Many  other  sailed  from  Constantinople  in  June,  633,  and 

writing^)  of  doubtful  authorship  are  attributed  to  after  a  voyage  of  8  months  the  army  disem- 

him.    The  best  edition  of  his  complete  works  barked  in  the  vicinity  of  Carthage,  and  a  series 

is  that  by  Otto  (3  vols.,  Jena,  1848-^50).    Ilis  of  victories  soon  brought  that  capital  and  the 

apologies  were  translated  into  English  by  Reeve  person  of  Gelimer  himself  into  the  power  of  the 

(2  vols.,  1809),  and  the  dialogue  with  Trypho  Byzantines.     Gelimer  was  sent  a  captive  to 

by  Brown  (1755).  Constantinople,  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals 

JUSTINIAN  I.  (Flavitts  Anioitts  Justinia-  destroyed,  and  the  Arian  worship  suppressed. 

Nvs),  snrnamed  the  Great,  a  Byzantine  emperor.  Calumniated  at  the  court,  however,  the  heroic 

born  in  482  or  483  at  Tauresium,  a  village  near  conqueror  had  to  vindicate  his  honor  before  his 

the  ruins  of  Sardica,  now  Sophia  in  European  masters,  but  was  allowed  the  honors  of  a  tri« 

Turkey,  died  Nov.  14,  665.    He  was  the  son  of  umph.    The  conquest  of  the  province  of  Africa, 

a  poor  Slavic  family,  but  his  elevation  was  pro-  to  which  was  added  that  of  the  adjoining  prov- 

moted  by  his  uncle,  who  after  a  life  of  military  inces,  not  only  procured  new  influence  and 

service  ascended  the  throne  of  the  Byzantine  some  strong  stations  in  Spain,  but  also  paved 

empire  in  518,  under  the  name  of  Justin  I.,  and  the  way  for  the  re^tablishment  of  the  Roman 

shortly  before  his  death  in  627  adopted  his  imperial  power  in  Italy,  where  Athalaric,  the 

nephew  as  co-emperor  at  the  request  of  the  profligate  young  grandson  of  Theodoric  the 

senate.    Justinian,  who  on  good  groimds  is  sus-  Great,  the  founder  of  the  Ostrogothic  dominion, 

pected  of  having  effectively  aided  in  the  com-  having  died,  his  mother,  the  regent  Amalason* 

mission  of  various  crimes  by  which  his  uncle  tha,  for  some  time  usurped  the  reins  of  power, 

obtained  and  secured  the  imperial  diadem,  was  but  was  soon  murdered  and  succeeded  by  her 

possessed  long  before  the  decease  of  the  latter  unworthy  colleague  and '2d  husband,  Theodatus 

of  all  power  in  the  state,  as  well  as  of  a  large  (535).    Belisarius  successively  reduced  Sicily, 

private  fortune.    He  shared  both  his  power  and  crossed  over  to  Rheginm,  and  conquered  Naples ; 

wealth  with  Theodora,  a  beautiful,  crafty,  and  Theodatus  was  deposed  by  his  people  and  assas- 

unscrupulous  woman,  the  daughter  of  a  keeper  sinated ;  Rome  opened  its  gates  to  the  army 

of  wild  beasts,  who  had  been  long  known  as  a  which  fought  in  its  name  (536).    Vitiges,  the 

comedian  and  prostitute,  and  despised  by  the  successor  of  Theodatus,  tried  in  vain  to  recon- 

people  of  the  capital  as  the  vilest  of  her  sex.  quer  that  metropolis,  and  soon  had  to  take 

Having  married  her  in  spite  of  all  objections  on  refuge  in  the  morasses  and  within  the  walls  of 

the  port  of  the  court,  he  not  only  seated  her  on  Ravenna,  which  was  reduced  by  the  arms  and 

his  throne,  but  also  made  her  an  equal  colleague  diplomatic  skill  of  the  imperial  general  (539). 

in  the  sovereignty  of  the  empire ;  and  her  de-  But  Justinian  again  listened  to  the  voice  of 

moralizing,  corrupting,  and  despotic  influence  envy,  and  recalled  the  conqueror,  who  readily 

remained  powerful  tUl  her  death  in  the  22d  obeyed.    As  Chosroes  had  broken  the  truce  and 

year  of  their  reign.    In  the  chief  subjects  of  invaded  Syria  (540),  Belisarius  was  sent  against 

agitation  which  at  that  time  distracted  the  em*  him,  and  in  two  successive  campaigns,  without 

pire,  the  questions  of  creed  in  the  church  and  striking  a  blow,  induced  the  enemy  to  return  to 

of  color  in  the  games  of  the  charioteers  in  the  his  own  dominions.    After  a  short  disgrace,  ho 

hippodrome,  Justinian  and  his  wife  were  agreed  was  again  sent  to  Italy,  but  without  an  army, 

in  zealously  supporting  the  orthodox  and  the  to  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  which  had 

blue  parties.    In  the  capital  and  most  of  the  been  renewed  there  by  the  new  king  of  the 

provinces  heresy  was  totally  powerless,  but  the  Goths,  the  brave  Totila.    The  latter  had  nearly 

faction  of  the  greens  was  often  able  to  resist  by  reconquered  the  whole  country,  and  Rome  was 

open  violence  the  arrogance  of  their  opponents  besieged.    Belisarius  made  a  vain  attempt  to 

and  oppressors.    In  532,  after  aflerce  contest  relieve  it;  the  city  was  taken,  and  was  to  be 

between  the  factions,  in  which  Constantinople  destroyed  (546),  when  the  conqueror  yielded  to 

was  almost  laid  in  ashes,  they  momentarily  the  remonstrances  of  his  antagonist,  who  soon 

coinbini'd  their  forces  agunst  the  government,  after  reoccupied  and  fortified  the  deserted  me- 

and  proclaimed  Hypatius,  a  nephew  of  the  em-  tropolis  of  the  world.    Ignoble  intrigues,  how- 

peror  Anastasins,  emperor.    The  resolute  spirit  ever,  again  checked  Belisarius  in  his  movements, 

of  Theodora  and  the  faithful  bravery  of  the  and  finally  deprived  him  of  his  command  (548). 

general  Belisarius  triumphed.    The  blues  re-  Totila  again  took  Rome  (549).    Jnstinian,  how- 

Kurned  to  allegiance,  tlie  greens  were  crushed  ever,  found  another  great  general  in  the  eunuch 

with  dreadful  slaughter,  Hypatius  and  his  prin-  Narses,  and  in  552  once  more  received  the  keys 

oipal  accomplices  were  executed,  and  tranquil-  of  the  ancient  capital,  which  in  his  reign  had 

lity  was  restored.    Justinian  now  turned  his  been  5  times  taken  and  recovered.    Totila  had 

chief  attention  to  the  external  interests  of  his  fallen  in  the  battle  near  its  gates,  and  his^  snc- 

vast  state.    Purchasing  at  an  immense  sum  a  cesser,  Teias,  the  last  of  the  Ostrogothic  kings^ 

truce  from  Chosroes  I.  of  Persia  after  a  war  shared  the  same  fate  in  the  foUowiog  year. 
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Another  great  victory  of  Naraee  over  the  Friaks  iB  the  centre  of  a  large  cattle-growiog  and  gold* 
and  Alemanni,  who  then  inraded  Italy,  secured  washing  district,  and  some  of  its  inhabitants 
the  possession  of  that  country,  which  he  gov-  are  engaged  in  mahogany  cuttings  on  the  riFcn 
erned  as  exarch,  residing  in  Kavenna.  Belisa-  Bomnn,  Patnca,  dro.,  which  rise  in  its  yicini^ 
rios  ended  his  military  career  by  saying  Gon-  and  flow  N.  into  the  bay  of  Hondurns.  Abont 
stantinople  from  an  invasion  of  Bulgarians  and  $150,000  in  gold  dust,  80,000  hides,  and  a  oon- 
Slavi  (559).  In  the  East  Justinian  terminated  siderable  quantity  of  liquidamber,  are  sent 
a  protracted  war  with  the  Persians  about  the  abroad  annually  from  this  town.  Large  droves 
possession  of  Colchis  or  Lazica  by  a  peace  (561),  of  cattle  are  i^  driven  thence  into  the  repub- 
in  which  Ohosroes  extorted  the  ignominious  lies  of  San  Salvador  and  Guatemala.  Far  re- 
promise  of  an  annual  tribute.  The  northern  moved  from  the  centres  of  political  strife,  it  has 
frontiers  of  the  empire  were  in  part  secured  suffered  less  than  any  other  Central  American 
against  the  invasions  of  the  barbonans  by  simi-  town  from  the  partisan  contests  of  the  country, 
lar  treaties,  and  a  vast  line  of  fortifications,  es-  JUTLAND  (Dan.  JyUand)^  an  irregular  penin- 
pedally  along  the  Danube,  was  added  from  a  snla,  forming  the  chief  part  of  the  kiuffdom  of 
feeling  of  precantion  which  the  degenonMsy  of  Denmark,  bounded  N.  bv  the  Skager  Back,  £. 
the  empire  made  but  too  natural.  The  imperial  by  the  Cattegat,  the  Little  Belt,  and  the  Baltic, 
armies  themselvescoDsisted  mainly  of  barbarian  S.  by  Holstmn,  and  W.  by  the  North  sea.  It 
hirelings.  In  the  interior  the  reign  of  Justinian  comprises  the  circle  or  province  of  North  Jut* 
was  marked  by  tyranny,  extortion,  and  lavish  land  or  Jutland  proper,  and  the  duchy  of  Schles- 
expenditure,  especiallv  in  the  erection  of  sumptu*  wig,  sometimes  called  South  Jutiand.  It  is  the 
oas buildings,  of  which  the  rebnilt  church  ot  St.  ancient  Cbersonesus  Cimbrica,  and  the  country 
Sophia  was  the  most  magnificent;  by  a  oontin-  of  the  Jutes.  The  Jutes  were  a  Teutonic  or 
ual  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  the  church,  and  Scandinavian  tribe,  of  whose  presence  in  this 
the  severe  persecution  of  heretics,  Samaritans,  quarter  we  have  evidence  as  early  as  the  6th 
Jewa,and  pagans,  involving  the  dissolution  of  the  century.  According  to  Manner^  they  were 
Athenian  schools  of  philosophy ;  and  by  unin*  identio&l  in  race  with  tlie  Guthi  of  Ptolemy, 
terrnpted  intrigues  at  the  court,  which,  among  and  came  from  the  opposite  Scandinavian  coast. 
othera>  finally  succeeded  in  ruining  Belisarius.  They  were  the  earliest  Germanic  invaders  of 
Justinian,  however,  who  waa  fond  of  studies  as  Britain  after  the-  departure  of  the  Romans, 
well  as  of  arts,  has  the  great  merit  of  having,  — ^The  circle  of  Jutland  lies  between  lat.  55** 
thruugh  Tribonian  and  other  lawyers,  prepared  28'  and  57"^  44'  N.,  long.  8^  5'  and  10*^  57' 
that  code  of  Roman  laws  which  bears  his  name  £. ;  area,  9,696  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  646,287, 
and  is  the  great  monument  of  his  rei^.  (See  all  Danes  excepting  a  few  German  settlers. 
CrviL  Law.)  The  introduction  of  silkworms  It  is  divided  into  4  dioceses  or  districts,  which 
from  China  through  some  missionaries,  who  are  subdivided  into  10  bailiwicks.  The  cap- 
brought  the  eggs  of  the  useful  insects  in  hollow  ital  is  Viborg.  The  N.  and  part  of  the  w. 
sticks,  is  another  of  its  lasting  merits.  Justinian  coast  are  low,  fiat,  and  sandy,  presenting  long 
was  patient,  frugal,  and  diligent,  but  vain,  self-  lines  of  dangerous  banks,  broken  on  the  W. 
ish,  and  ungrateftd.  '^  He  was  neither  beloved  by  several  liu^ge  fiords  which  may  be  said  to 
in  his  life  nor  regretted  at  his  death."  form  lagoons.    The  £.  shores  are  more  rocky 

JUTE,  a  fibrous  material,  described  as  a  grass,  and  have  some  good  harbors.  The  Lym  fiord 
in  a^pemnce  like  a  coarse  fiax,  exported  from  entirely  insulates  the  N.  part  of  the  circle^ 
the  East  Indies  for  the  manufacture  of  mats  There  are  many  ponds  and  mardies  scattered 
and  carpets.  It  is  used  of  the  natural  color  and  over  the  surface,  but  few  rivers.  The  largest 
also  dyed.  In  and  about  Dundee,  Scotland,  streams  are  the  Guden,  which  flows  into  the 
there  are  76  mills  engaged  in  spinning  jute  and  Cattegat  the  Lonborg,  which  enters  the  Ring- 
flax,  one  of  which  is  the  largest  mill  in  Scotland,  kiObing  fiord,  and  the^olding  and  Kongo,  which 
employing  2,000  hands  in  working  jute  alone,  separate  Jutland  from  Schleswig.  There  are  no 
The  raw  material  costs  only  about  11«.  per  cwt;  mountains,  and  the  hills  are  little  more  than 
the  carpets  sell  for  Id.  to  llc2.  per  yard,  and  accumulations  of  sand,  seldom  exceeding  100 
the  mats  at  about  8«.  each.  The  fibre  is  soft,  feet  in  height  The  soil  on  the  £.  and  W.  is 
silky,  and  easily  spun,  but  lacks  strength,  and  fertile,  but  the  central  districts  are  sandy  and 
moreover  is  liable  to  decay  rapidly,  particularly  sterile,  and  the  N.  coast  is  covered  with  drifUng 
if  exposed  to  dampness.  The  exportations  of  sands,  which  are  planted  with  reeds  to  prevent 
this  article  from  Calcutta  alone  amounted  in  the  them  from  being  borne  by  the  wind  over  the 
years  1850  and  1851  to  the  value  of  £200,000;  cultivated  lands.  On  the  E.  there  are  some 
and  the  annual  consumption  in  England  is  es*  groves  of  oak,  fir,  and  birch,  but  the  province 
timated  at  100,000  bales,  valued  at  £20  each,  has  been  nearly  stripped  of  its  timber.  Agti- 
It  is  made  into  '^bagging"  for  cotton  bales,  culture  is  in  a  very  low  state,  but  efforts  have 
and  finally  finds  its  way  to  the  paper  milk  for  been  made  with  some  success  to  improve  it 
the  manu&cture  of  coarse  wrapping  papers.  The  industry  of  the  inhabitants  is  directed 
The  finer  fibres,  resembling  caterpillars'  thread,  chiefly  to  husbandry,  the  coast  fisheries,  and 
are  used  to  adulterate  silk.  domestic  manu&ctnres.    There  are  manufac- 

JUTECALPA,  a  town  of  Honduras,  capital  tories  of  woollen  goods,  fire-arms,  and  earthen- 

of  the  department  of  Olanoho ;  pop.  4,500.    It  ware.    Commerce  is  active,  and  is  much  facili- 
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tated  by  the  long  fiords.  The  prindpal  com-  tyranny  of  Nero  and  Domitlan,  and  seeing  the 
meroial  emportam  is  Aarbuns.  The  construe-  homiliation  of  his  countrymen,  his  compositions 
tion  of  the  Jutland  railway  was  conceded  to  Sir  are  much  more  purposely  and  formally  severe 
Morton  Peto  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  March  than  the  easy  and  good-humored  satires  of  Ho- 
4^  1857,  wiiioh  was  ratified  by  the  king  of  Den-  race.  Each  of  them  is  an  elaborate  and  sono- 
mark  iu  1859.  It  is  to  connect  Aarhnus  with  rous  piece  of  declamation,  which  confirms  the 
Holstebro  via  Viborg,  with  a  branch  to  Randers.  statement  of  some  of  his  biographers  that  in 
JUVENAL  (JuTE3f Aus),  Dkcimts  Junius,  a  youth  he  diligently  attended  the  schools  of  the 
Roman  satirical  poet,  flourished  in  Uie  latter  rhetoricians,  and  that  he  was  accustomed  to 
part  of  the  1st  century  A.  D.  and  in  the  1st  declaim  at  the  forum  during  many  years  of  his 
quarter  of  the  2d.  The  only  certain  facts  in  life.  His  extant  works  are  15  satires,  and  a 
his  personid  history  are  that  Aquinum  was  fragment  of  doubtftd  authenticity,  all  in  heroie 
either  the  place  of  his  nativity  or  his  chosen  hexameters.  There  are  numerous  very  early 
residence,  and  that  he  was  an  intimate  friend  editions,  6  of  which  may  claim  to  be  the  j>nn- 
of  the  poet  Martial,  who  addresses  him  in  eepa.  Among  the  most  complete  editions  are 
three  of  his  epigrams.  According  to  the  old-  those  of  Ruperti  (Leipsic,  1819)  and  Heinrioh 
est  memoir  of  him,  which  is  ascril^  with  little  TBonn,  1839).  The  English  translators  are  Holy- 
probability  to  Suetonins,  he  was  either  the  son  aay,  Stapylton,  Dryden  (of  6  satires),  GifTord, 
or  the  alumnut  of  a  wealthy  freedman,  occu-  Hodgson,  Badham,  and  Evans, 
pied  himself  till  middle  age  as  a  pleader,  was  JUXON,  Wiluam,  an  English  prelate,  arch- 
led  to  devote  himself  to  satirical  composition  bishop  of  Canterbury,  born  in  Chichester  in 
by  the  success  of  some  verses  which  he  wrote  1582,  died  June  4,  1668.  He  was  educated  on 
upon  a  pantomimist  named  Paris,  after  much  the  foundation  of  the  merchant  tailors*  school, 
hesitation  recited  his  satires  before  numerous  and  of  8t.  John's  college,  Oxford,  of  which  he 
audiences,  which  were  received  with  so  much  became  a  fellow  in  1598.  Originally  destined 
fovor  that  he  ventured  to  insert  in  one  of  them  for  the  law,  he  studied  theology,  and  became 
his  attack  on  Paris,  which  was  construed  into  vicar  of  St.  Giles's,  Oxford,  in  1609,  and  rector 
an  attack  on  an  actor  at  that  time  in  high  favor  of  Somerton  in  1614.  He  was  president  of  his 
at  court,  and  was  therefore,  though  80  years  of  college  in  1621,  and  vice-chancellor  in  1626  and 
age,  appointed  to  command  a  cohort  of  infantry  1627.  He  became  successively  dean  of  Worces- 
in  Egypt,  and  died  after  a  short  time  of  vexa-  ter  and  prebendary  of  Chichester,  bishop  of 
tion  and  grief  in  this  honorable  exile.  The  Hereford,  and  in  the  same  year,  1688,  bishop 
imntoraimlBt  Paris,  a  favorite  of  Domitian,  was  of  London.  In  1685  he  was  appointed  lord 
put  to  death  in  A.  D.  83 ;  and  as  it  is  establish-  high  treasurer,  but  earnestly  solicited  leave  to 
ed  that  one  of  the  satires  of  Juvenal  was  writ-  resign  the  office  in  1640,  and  returned  to  the 
ten  not  earlier  than  96  and  another  not  earlier  charge  of  his  diocese.  He  was  a  prelate  of  great 
than  100,  he  could  not  have  been  sent  to  Esypt  learning  and  piety,  and  was  devotedly  attached 
in  the  lifetime  of  Paris,  unless  he  afterward  re-  to  the  king,  whom  he  attended  in  the  isle  of 
turned,  in  which  case  it  is  strange  that  his  works  Wight,  at  his  trial,  and  to  tike  last  upon  the  scaf- 
contain  no  allusion  to  his  exile.  The  story  of  fold.  After  the  king's  execution,  he  was  de- 
his  banishment  is  therefore  questioned  by  some  prived  of  his  bishopric,  and  imprisoned  for  a 
critics.  Juvenal  disputes  with  Horace  the  hon-  short  time  for  refhsmg  to  disclose  his  last  Con- 
or of  being  the  greatest  Roman  satirist.  Living  versation  with  the  king.  After  the  restoration 
amid  the  vices  of  a  declining  state,  under  the  he  was  made  archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  1660. 
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the  lltl)  letter  of  the  PhoBnician  and  other  one  Salvius.  Qnintilian  denies  it  a  place  in  the 
}  Semitic  graphic  systems,  named  l»pA  (hoi-  Latin,  and  blames  its  use  even  before  a,  as  in 
low  of  the  hand,  curved),  is  also  the  11th  of  many  kcU&nda,  hatumnioy  although  it  was  burnt  in 
European  alphabets,  althoagh  the  letters  pre-  npon  the  forehead  of  slanderers.  According 
oedingit  do  not  exactly  coincide  in  both  systems,  to  Soaums,  K  was  anciently  used  instead  of 
It  is  the  10th  (Kamra)  in  Greek.  In  ancient  the  syllable  ca,  O  instead  of  66,  ei;  and  accord- 
Latin,  as  long  as  0  was  used  as  the  sign  of  G,  ing  to  Yelius  Longus,  Q  instead  of  qu  or  cu; 
it  was  the  9th ;  bat  after  the  Innovation  of  0  and  it  is  owing  to  this  ancient  usage  that  in  our 
for  the  hard  guttural  in  all  positions,  and  the  modem  alphabets  E  is  pronounced  ita;GL  60  and 
introduction  of  G  as  its  corresponding  soft  gut-  ci^  as  if  they  were  n  in  French,  m  in  English, 
taral,  it  became  the  10th  letter,  though  merely  tehi  in  Italian ;  and  Q  as  hu.  In  hieroglyphs  K 
in  a  few  abbreviations,  snch  as  K.  for  C<uo,  was  represented  by  the  quadrant  of  a  circle  and 
hal.  for  ealefuUs,  ^.  It  is  erroneously  said  to  by  a  flat  basket  with  a  handle.  It  is  the  11th 
be  the  11th  in  most  modem  Latin  grammars,  letter  inCuflo,  the  22d  in  Arabic,  the  25th  in 
(See  G,  and  J.)  Ballnst,  a  grammarian  of  Rome,  Persian  and  Turkish,  the  14th  in  Ethiopian,  the 
attributes  its  introduction  into  the  Latin  to  17th  inAmhario;  the  15th  in  Armenian,  11th 
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in  Georgian,  14th  in  Ojrillie,  18th  in  Glagolitte.  iVench  ooiot  it  desfffuates  Bordeaux ;  on  those 

and  11th  in  Russian  (ifcalx^).  It  was  represented  of  Austria  K.  B.  ngnify  XOnnOcx-Bdnya  or 

hy  ^  in  ancient  French,  in  all  positions,  though  Kremnita  mine, 

in  modern  French  only  uxgue  and  qui;  while  EARYLES.    Bee  Alosbia. 

in  the  same  language  tiie  K  is  maintained  only  KACUIQUEL;  or  Caxcbiquel,  one  of  the 

in  kyrialU,  in  some  Greek  words,  such  as  kv"  principal  ahorigiuol  families  of  Central  America, 

lutncie^  h^9te,  which  are  now  more  fivquentiy  and  with  the  Quiche  and  Zutugils  constituting 

written  with  e,  in  other  foreign  words,  such  as  what  were  called  the  three  metropolitan  nations 

halif  kino,  hnaut^  and  in  proper  nouns.  Oharle-  of  Guatemala.    They  occupied  the  region  sur- 

magne's  ooins  haye  most  frequently  Garolus  M. ;  rounding   the   great  volcanoes  of  Agna  and 

hut  the  6  Charleses  who  reigned  after  him  in  Fnego,  and  the  ancient  city  of  Guatemala  was 

France  used  K  in  their  names. — The  sound  of  Ibunded  not  £ur  from  their  capital,  to  tbesouth- 

K  is  produced  like  that  of  G,  with  this  differ*  ward  of  the  Zutugils,  or,  as  they  were  called  by 

enoe,  that  the  larynx  does  not  oscillate  during  the  Mexicans,  the  Atitlanenses.    After  the  con- 

the  sudden  explosion  of  the  sound.    The  con*  quest  of  the  affiliated  nations  of  the  Quich^  and 

generio  sounds  may  be  seen  under  G.-*^me  Zutugils,  the  Kachiquel  kings  sent  presents  to 

proper  nouns  are  written  either  with  K  or  C;  Alvarado,  and  fobmitted  without  a  contest  to 

as,  for  instance,  in  German,  Gammer,  Carl,  the  Spanish  authority.    They  afterward  gave 

C6lln,  or  Eammer,  dec.;  or  in  French,  Coran,  him  a  large  body  of  auxiliaries  for  his  expedi- 

Goloootroni,  or  Koran,  ^c.    But  the  substitn-  tioa  against  the  PipUs  of  Cuscatlan  or  San  Sal* 

tion  of  K  tor  £h  in  such  names  as  Khalif,  vador.    Their  language  was  a  principal  dialect 

Khan,  Kherson,  Khiva,  dec.,  which  are  also  of  the  Tzendal«  with  which  the  Maya  of  Yuca- 

written  Chan,  Cherson,  &c.,  is  due  to  the  want  tan  and  all  the  languages  of  Guatemala  were 

of  letters  which  represent  a  deeply  aspirated  K,  more   or  lees  intimately   related.    It  la  still 

almost  like  the  German  eh,  or  Greek  y,  and  the  spoken.    Father  Ildefonso  Joseph  Flores  pub* 

7th  Arabic  (9th  Persian  and  Turkish)  letter  kha,  lished  a  grammar  of  this  lauguace  entitled  ArU 

The  Devanagaii  akahara  kavarga  (consonants  de  la  lengua  fnetropolUana  dJ  reyno  Cdkchi* 

guttural)  contains  ka  and  hha,  go,  gha,  where,  quel  6  Quatemala  (Guatemala,  1768).    A  dic- 

howerer,  the  A  is  distinctly  pronounced  in  the  tionary  of  the  language,  entitled  Cinnpendio  de 

8d  and  4th,  as  in  the  English  words  inl;Aorn,  nom^et  en  lengua  iaehiquel,  by  Fray  Pante- 

stron^AokL     The  English  habit  of  not  pro-  leon  de  Guzman  (1701),  exists  in  M8.  in  pos- 

Boundng  both  k  and  or  in  im,  ^  (as  in  know,  session  of  Mr.  £.  G.  Squier  of  "Sew  York. 

gnaui),  destroys  the  significant  element  of  the  There  is  another,  date  and  author  unknown,  in 

words,  depriving  them  of  the  roots  ken,  cut,  &c.  the  imperial  library  of  Paris. 

Thisimproper  practice  was  carried  even  ftirther  KAFFA,  or  Kata,  a  country  of  £.  Africa, 

in  Latin,  where  the  g  was  not  even  written  in  lying  S.  of  Abyssinia,  and  bounded  W.  by  un* 

most  words  which  begin  with  n,  such  as  natu-  explored  regions.     It  consists  of  an  extensive 

TO,  noaeo,  fu^rtui,  originally  genitura,  yv/wtt^Kw,  table- land,  between  two  branches  of  the  river 

gnovuo.    In  German,  ek  is  written  for  kk  (in  Gojeb,  at  an  elevation  of  about  6,000  feet  above 

Polish  it  is  pronounced  Uk,  as  in  Potocki),  the  sea.    The  country  is  under  the  sway  of  an 

and  the  initial  k  before  consonants  is  frequentiy  absolute  king,  or  tata,  who  it  is  said  can  raise 

the  hardened  particle  ge  deprived  of  e,  as  in  the  10,000  horsemen,  and  who  is  frequently  at  war 

words  Knoeht,  servant,  from  go^noigt,  bent,  sub-  with  his  neighbors.    The  inhabitants  are  of  an 

ject  to;  and  klug,  prudent,  from  ge-lug,  look-  Abyssinian  type,  and  profess  to  be  Christians; 

ing  out.    K  alternates  in  the  Semitic  languages  their  language  belongs  to  the  Hamitic  group  of 

with  g,i,q,h,kh,  ghain;  and  in  the  Indo-Euro-  tongues.  They  cultivate  the  soil,  which  is  fertile 

pean  as  well  as  most  others  with  those  letters,  in  palms,  cotton,  and  coffee.    Trade  is  carried 

and  with  e,  j,  y,  w.    One  example  may  suffice,  on  with  the  merchants  of  Enarea,  who  exchange 

wherein  the  root  At,  as  6ar-ti«  and  <n<r-a  in  Latin,  rock  salt^  copper,  horses,  cattle,  and  sillss  for 

runs  through  the  following  forms,  conveying  coffee,  cotton,  and  slaves.    Coffee  is  indigenous, 

in  all  the  radical  idea  contained  in  these  Latin  as  is  a  species  of  tea  plant  called  khat,    M. 

words :  horUuA,  garden,  ItaL  giard-ino,  French  d* Abhadie,  a  French  traveller,  in  1848,  was  the 

and  Spanish  jard-in,  Magyar  kert,  Slavic  o-  first  European  who  penetratea  into  the  country. 

grod,  zt^hrad-a ;  with  the  kindred  words  yard,  The  chief  town  is  Bonga,  lat.  7"*  12'  80''  N.,  long. 

ward,  guard,  &o,,  to  which  several  hundreds  of  86*"  4'  E. ;  it  contains  6,000  to  7,000  inhabitants, 

similar  radical  import  might  easily  be  added.—  KAFFA,  Cavfa,  or  Fbodobia  (Tbeodosia),  a 

As  a  numeral  sign,  K  denotes  20  in  the  Semitic,  Russian  seaport  of  the  Crimea,  built  under  the 

Greek,  Geoi^n,  and  Cyrillic  (and  hence  in  the  shelter  of  a  cape  at  the  W.  angle  of  a  wide,  open 

Russian)  systems;  40  in  the  Glagolitic;  60  in  bay  of  the  Black  sea,  lat  46''  1'  87"  K.,  long, 

the  Armenian ;  250  (along  with  £)  in  the  period  85"*  28'  87"  E. ;  pop.  about  8,000,  exolupve  of 

of  Rome's  decline.    A  d^  over  it  raises  these  the  garrison.    The  inhabitants,  consisting  of 

values  to  as  many  thousands.    In  rubrication  it  Russians,  Tartars,  Greeks,  Armenians,  Germans, 

marks  10.    On  Roman  coins  and  other  menu-  and  Jews,  are  mostly  engaged  in  fishins  and  the 

ments  it  stands  for  Ediaar,  Edrthagoj  ITaput,  manu£u;tnre  of  salt.    Caviare  is  made  there, 

and  many  other  words  beginning  with  Ca  in  Wool  and  hides  are  exported.     This  place  is 

the  later  Latin ;   K.  S.,  earu$  outs,  &c.     On  the  proposed  terminus  of  the  railroad  from  SU 
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Petersbarg.  It  is  tho  seat  of  a  Greek  arob*  eqnal  parts  of  dried  acetate  of  potasb  and  arse- 
bishop,  and  has,  beside  Greek  churches,  a  Bo-  nlous  acid  is  an  impure  quality  of  the  foBtid  li- 
man  Catholic  church,  2  synagogues,  2  mosques,  quid  formerly  known  as  Oadet^s  fuming  liquor 
a  public  library,  museum,  botanic  garden,  thea-  or  alkarsine,  which  inflames  spontaneously  on 
tre,  custom  house,  and  quarantine  buildings.    It  exposure  to  the  air. 

is  near  the  site  of  the  ancient  Theodosla,  which  KALAFAT,  a  walled  town  of  Turkey  in  £u- 

was  founded  by  the  Milesians,  and  was  one  of  rope,  in  Little  Wallachia,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 

the  towns  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Bosporus.  Danube  opposite  Widin,  S70  m.  N.  W.  from  Con* 

The  Genoese  established  a  colony  here  in  the  stantinople.  Itoontain82,000houses,  3  mosques, 

Idth  century  A.  D.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  a  town  hall,  a  custom  house,  a  qaarantine,  and 

century  it  was  taken  from  them  by  the  Turks,  cavalry  barracks.    The  town  is  built  on  a  plain 

from  whom  it  was  captured  by  the  Bussians  in  of  the  same  name,  skirted  by  hills.    Its  fortifi- 

1770.  cations  describe  an  arc  of  a  circle  around  the 

KAIBWAN,  K  AIRY  AN,  or  El  Kibwan,  the  town,  the  Danube  forming  the  chord.  Kalafat 
2d  city  of  Tunis,  80  m.  8.  8.  E.  from  the  city  of  is  a  quarantine  station.  Ic  is  important  in  a 
Tunis,  and  27  m.  S.  W.  from  Soosa,  built  on  a  strategetic  point  of  p*ew,  and  has  figured  more 
sandy  pltiin,  in  lat.  85°  87'  K.,  long.  lO*'  15'  £. ;  than  once  in  Turkish  military  annals.  Here  the 
pop.  estimated  at  60,000.  The  city  is  surround-  Bussians,  in  1829,  lost  10,000  men  in  their  op- 
ed by  a  low  wall  with  4  gates.  It  is  the  entre-  erations  against  the  Turks.  A  communication 
pot  of  a  large  general  commerce,  and  its  raanu-  with  Widin  was  established  in  Oct  1858,  by 
faotures  of  yellow  morocco  boots  and  'slippers  means  of  a  floating  bridge,  for  the  purpose  of 
are  celebrated.  The  great  mosque  of  Kairwan  forming  a  communication  between  the  left  wing 
is  a  large  and  magnificent  edifice ;  its  roof  is  of  the  Turkish  army  under  Omer  Pasha  garri- 
said  to  be  supported  by  500  columns  of  granite,  soned  in  Widin,  and  the  fortified  works  thrown 
The  city  was  founded  by  the  Arabs  about  A.  D.  up  around  Kalafat  as  a  defence  against  the  Bus* 
((70,  and  was  tVom  802  to  970  the  capital  of  sians.  An  engagement  took  place  there,  Jan. 
their  independent  African  dominions.  6,  1854,  and  an  assault  of  the  Russians  was  gal- 

KAISABEEYEH,  or  Kaisahiah,  a  commer-  lantly  repulsed  by  the  Turks  on  April  19. 

dal  city,  capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  nnme,  EALAMATA^  capital  of  the  Grecian  proT- 

in  the  Turkish  province  of  Anatolia,  150  m.  £.  ince  of  Messenia,  about  1  m.  from  the  gulf  of 

N.  £.  from  Konieh,  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  Koron  in  the  6.  of  the  Peloponnesus ;  pop.  about 

Aijisli  mountain,  at  an  elevation  of  8,286  feet  6,000.    It  is  supposed  to  be  built  on  the  site  of 

above  the  sea,  in  Int.  88°  41'  N.,  long.  85°  45'  Pharie,  one  of  the  maritime  cities  in  the  time 

£. ;  pop.  about  80,000.     An  extensive   plain,  of  the  Trojan  war.    During  tho  crusades  it  was 

watered  by  the  river  Karasu,  and  fertile  iu  cut-  one  of  the  most  important  places  of  the  Pelo- 

ton,  iVuits,  and  wine,  stretches  N.  from  the  ponnesus.    It  was  subsequently  annexed  to  the 

hills.    The  town  is  mean  and  dirty,  but  is  the  possessions  of  Venice.    It  passed  into  the  hands 

emporium  of  an  extensive  export  trade.    The  of  the  Turks  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  cen^ 

chief  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton  yam,  tury.    It  was  among  the  first  towns  delivered 

cloth,  and  yellow  morocco  leather.    This  place,  by  the  Greeks  in  1821,  and  the  first  where  a 

anciently  called  Mazaca,  was  the  capital  of  Cap-  Grecian  legislative  assembly  was  convened.    In 

padocia  until  that  conntry  was  formed  into  a  1825  it  suffered  from  the  attack  of  the  Egyp- 

Boman  province,  when  the  name  of  the  city  tians  under  Ibrahim  Pasha,  but  the  damage  then 

was  changed  to  Gffisnrea  (whence  its  modern  infiicted  upon  the  town  has  been  gradually 

name),  under  which  hitter  appellation  it  gave  repaired. 

title  to  a  Christian  bishop  from  the  early  times  KALAMAZOO.  I.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  the  S.  pen- 

of  the  church.    St.  Basil  the  Great  was  born  insula  of  Mich.,  drained  by  Kalamazoo  and  St. 

and  is  buried  here.  Joseph^s  rivers ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

EAKODYLE,  or  Oaoodtlb  (2O3HS  As  =  18,179.    The  surface  is  level  or  undulating,  and 

C«  He  As),  a  coupled  compound  of  arsenic  and  occupied  by  rich  prairies,  fertile  plains  dotted 

methyle,  expressed  by  the  name  arseniodime-  with  oak  timber,  and  thick  forests.    The  pro* 

thylo.    The  substance  is  a  highly  poisonous  ductions  in  1850  were  866,578  bushels  of  Indian 

liquid,  heavier  than  water,  gives  forth  vapors  corn,  225,855  of  wheat,  97,825  of  oats,  106,913 

of  specific  gravity  7.1,  which  have  a  most  dis-  of  potatoes,  11,786  tons  of  hay,  and  94,750  lbs. 

gusting  odor,  and  takes  fire  spontaneously  on  of  wool.    There  were  10  grist  mills,  12  saw 

exposure  to  the  air.    It  boils  at  888°,  and  solid-  mills,  15  churches,  2  newspaper  offices,  and 

ifies  in  square  prisms  at  21";  it  is  soluble  in  4,184  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

alcohol  or  ether,  but  scarcely  so  in  water.    It  Kalamazoo.    II.  A  river  of  Michigan,  which 

unites  as  a  base  directly  with  oxygen,  and  prob-  rises  in  Hillsdale  co.  in  the  S.  part  of  the  state, 

ably  with  sulphur  and  chlorine  idso ;  and  it  fur-  and  after  a  circuitous  course  of  nearly  200  m. 

nished  the  first  instance  of  the  isolation  of  an  fiows  into  Lake  Michigan,  98  m.  in  a  direct  line 

organic  metallic  basyle.    It  is  obtained  by  do-  from  its  source.    Its  general  direction  is  W.  N. 

composing  its  chloride  by  granulated  zinc,  or  its  W.    It  is  800  or  400  f^t  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 

Bulphuret  by  means  of  mercury.    The  prepara-  navigable  at  all  seasons  by  vessels  of  60  tons  to 

tion  of  the  compounds  of  kakodyle  is  difficult  Allegan,  88  m.  from  the  lake.    It  drains  a  rich 

and  dangerous.   The  oxide  obtained  by  distilling  level  country,  affording  extensive  water  power. 
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m.  A  city  of  IGchigan  and  the  capital  of  Eal-  der  aroand  a  circular  area,  the  radius  of  which 
amazoo  co.,  situated  on  the  left  or  W.  bank  of  is  the  width  of  the  mirror,  and  the  centre  the 
the  river  of  the  same  name,  about  65  m.  from  pointof  meeting  of  the  two  planes.  The  perfect 
its  mouth,  50  m.  8.  firom  Grand  Rapids,  and  symmetry  of  their  arrangement  depends  on 
lis  m.  W.  from  Detroit  by  the  Michigan  cen-  the  angle  of  the  opening  iHfing  an  aliquot  part 
tral  railroad,  which  connects  it  with  tiiat  city  of  two  right  angles,  and  that  usually  employed 
and  Chicago;  pop.  in  1850, 8,284;  in  1859,  about  is  either  IS""  or  20*".  Another  requisite  for  the 
6,000.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  the  midst  of  perfection  of  the  instrument  is,  that  the  line  of 
a  beautiful  and  fertile  country,  and  is  regularly  junction  of  the  two  mirrors  should  be  fine 
bu ilt  with  broad  streets  shaded  by  fine  oak  trees,  and  smooth,  as  any  irregularities  would  produce 
It  is  the  seat  of  Kalamazoo  college,  for  students  imperfections.  As  usuidly  constructed,  the  mir- 
of  both  sexes,  the  Michigan  female  seminary,  rors  are  strips  of  glass  blackened  on  one  side 
the  Michigan  asylum  for  the  insane,  a  union  with  black  varnish  or  sealing  wax,  8  or  10  inch- 
school,  and  various  other  institutions.  It  has  es  long,  1  to  li  inches  broad  at  one  end,  and 
two  weekly  newspapers,  and  in  1859  contained  only  a^ut  half  as  wide  at  the  other.  They  are 
10  churches  (2  Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1  kept  together  by  a  piece  of  cloth  glued  over  the 
Dutch  Reformed,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  edges  in  contact,  and  the  proper  angle  is  pre* 
Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic),  1  flour  served  by  securing  them  in  a  tube  of  tin  or 
mill,  1  iron  foundery,  1  machine  shop,  8  manu-  pasteboard  by  pieces  of  cork  of  suitable  shape 
factories  of  agricultural  implements,  1  of  piano-  wedged  in  behind  them.  The  open  side  of  the 
fortes,  1  of  soap  and  candles,  1  tannery,  and  8  triangular  prism  formed  by  the  two  mirrors  is 
planing  mills.  dosed  by  a  strip  of  black  velvet  of  suitable 
KALARASH,  a  small  town  in  the  Turkish  width  glued  to  the  backs  of  the  two  mirrors, 
province  of  Wallachia,  on  the  left  branch  of  The  cylindrical  tube  is  of  the  diameter  of  the 
the  Danube,  opposite  8ilistria,  with  trade  in  larger  end  of  the  prism,  and  the  angle  formed 
gnun  and  produce.  It  is  noted  for  several  mil-  by  the  meeting  of  the  two  planes  at  the  other 
itary  engagements  which  took  place  there  dur-  extremity  is  nearly  coincident  with  the  centre 
ing  the  war  of  1854,  particularly  on  March  4,  of  the  circular  end  of  the  tube.  Through  the 
when  the  Russians,  who  were  intrenched  in  the  cover  of  this  a  small  aperture  is  made  exactly 
place,  repulsed  the  Turkish  forces.  in  the  angle,  to  which  the  eye  is  to  be  applied 
EALB,  John,  Babok  db.  See  Db  Kalb.  in  using  Uie  instrument.  At  the  other  extreme 
KALEIDOSCOPE  (Gr.  KoXor,  beautiful,  tt^oty  ity  a  plain  disk  of  thin  transparent  glass  is  fit- 
a  form,  and  crieoircM,  to  see),  an  optical  instru-  ted  close  to  the  ends  of  the  mirrors,  and  outside 
ment  for  multiplying  the  reflected  images  of  of  this  is  another  disk  of  the  same  size  of  glasa 
small  colored  objecU,  producing  by  the  sym*  slightly  ground,  the  two  kept  i  or  yV  of  an  inch 
metry  of  their  arrangement  patterns  of  great  apart  by  a  ring  of  this  thickness  set  in  between 
beauty,  which  have  served  to  furnish  designs  them.  In  the  intervening  space  the  objects  to 
for  carpets  and  other  ornamental  fabrics.  An  be  reflected  are  placed.  Tnese  may  be  small 
instrument  on  this  principle  was  originally  de-  fragments  of  colored  transparent  glass  intcr- 
scrlbed  by  Baptista  Porta  and  Kircber ;  and  in  mixed  with  a  variety  of  other  small  bright  ob- 
a  work  by  R.  Bradley  published  in  England  in  Jects  of  diverse  forms,  as  beads  and  spun  wire  of 
1717,  entitled  **  New  Improvement  of  Planting  glass  and  of  metal,  bits  of  lace,  figures  and  let- 
and  Gardening,"  it  was  recommended  for  aid-  ters,  circles,  ovals,  and  triangles,  pieces  of  indu- 
ing in  the  proouction  of  designs  for  garden  plots  rated  Canada  balsam,  varnish,  dec.  But  care 
and  fortifications.  Its  true  principles  were  first  must  be  taken  not  to  fill  the  case  too  full  for  the 
developed,  however,  by  Sir  David  Brewster,  objects  to  move  freely  among  themselves  while 
who  devised  the  proper  method  of  its  construe-  the  tube  is  made  to  turn  in  the  hand  upon  its 
tion,  and  in  1817  took  out  a  patent  for  the  axis.  By  looking  into  the  circular  aperture 
same.  But  before  he  could  secure  the  benefit  made  for  the  eye,  the  most  gorgeous  figures  are 
of  the  patent,  the  London  opticians  had  pro-  perceived  symmetrically  arranged,  and  all  form- 
duced  some  200,000  instruments,  which  they  ing  one  complete  pattern. — Kaleidoscopes  are 
distributed  everywhere  as  toys.  Nearly  all  these  also  made  witn  8,  4, 5,  or  more  mirrors,  and  are 
were  exceedingly  defective  from  the  total  disre-  then  tenned  polyoentral.  To  produce  symmetry 
gard  in  their  construction  of  the  exact  principles  and  regularity  of  form  in  the  images  of  these 
upon  which  the  perfection  of  the  instrument  de-  kaleidoscopes,  tlie  angles  which  the  mirrors 
pends. — ^When  two  oblong  mirrors  of  the  same  make  with  each  other  must  necessarily  be 
dimensions  are  placed  so  as  to  hinge  t<^ti)er  aliquot  parts  of  180^ ;  and  as  their  number  is 
slong  an  edge  of  each,  their  reflecting  sinrfaoea  increased,  the  range  of  the  instrument  in  the 
facing  each  other,  and  are  then  open^  so  as  to  variation  of  these  angles  is  diminished.  Thus 
make  an  angle  which  is  an  aliquot  part  of  180**,  %  mirrors  only  should  be  arranged  to  make  the 
an  object  placed  between  the  planes  of  the  mir*  8  angles  of  60**  each,  or  two  of  46*  each  and  one 
rors,  or  in  contact  with  one  of  the  extremities  of  90°,  or  one  of  80®,  one  of  GO"*,  and  one  of  90*^. 
of  the  pair,  is  reflected  from  one  mirror  to  the  By  the  first  arrangement  the  images  appear  in 
other,  and  produces  as  many  images  as  the  groups  of  8  repeated  throughout  the  pattern, 
angle  of  the  opening  is  contained  in  860**.  This  instrument  is  called  the  triascope.  By  the 
These  images  are  arranged  in  symmetrical  or-  2d  arrangement,  the  instrument,  called  the  tet- 
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nsoope^  prodaoes  a  pattern  divided  into  square  KALEBRENNER,   Ohbibtian,  a   Gerniaa 

oompartmenta.  By  the  dd  arrangement,  the  pat-  oomposer,  of  Jewish  extraction,  bom  in  Min- 

tem,  of  hexagonal  form,  presents  a  remarkable  den,  Sept  22, 1755,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  10, 1806» 

symmetry,  and  the  instr amen t  is  termed  a  hexa-  He  was  a  number  of  years  in  the  service  of 

scope.    The  last  two  forms  are  especially  nsefal  Prince  Henry  of  Prossia,  the  brother  of  Fred- 

to  tne  draaghtsraan.-~Sir  David  ibrewster  snb-  eric  the  GreiUi,  as  composer;  and  subsequently 

stitated  a  doable  convex  lens  for  the  two  glass  he  officiated  as  singing  master  in  the  academy 

disks  in  order  to  adapt  the  instrument  for  re-  of  music  in  Paris.    He  is  the  author  of  a  num- 

ceiving  and  multiplying  the  images  of  external  ber  of  operas  and  pianoforte  pieces,  and  of  a 

objects.    He  also  introduced  a  variety  of  modi-  history  of  music,  not  completed  at  nis  death, 

fied  forms  and  methods  of  using  it,  an  account  which  is  considered  valuable  authority  on  what^ 

of  which  may  be  found  in  his  "Treatise  on  ever  relates  to  Hebrew  and  Greek  music. — 

the  Kaleidoscope,'*  and  in  his  later  "  Treatise  Fbiedrioh,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Oassel 

on.OpUcs.^*    See  iQso  "Harris's  "Treatise  on  in  1788,  died  in  Eogbien-les-Bains,  near  Paris, 

Optics ;"  Dr.  Roget  "  On  the  Kaleidoscope ;"  June  10,  1849.    EUs  musical  education  com* 

"  Annals  of  Philosophy,"  vol.  xi. ;  Oompte  rendu  menced  at  an  early  age,  and  was  completed  in 

des  travaux  de  VacademU  de  Dijon  (1818).  Paris,  where  in  1802  he  gained  two  prizes  at 

KALEVALA,  the  national  epic  of  Finland,  the  con^ffnataire.    As  a  pianoforte  performer 

See  Finland.  he  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Ids  time^ 

KALIDABA,  one  of  the   greatest   Indian  and  his  compositions  for  that  instrument  are 

poets,  lived,  according  to  tradition,  at  the  court  still  in  great  estimation.    During  several  years 

of  King  Yitramadiija,  in  the  Ist  century  B.  0.  he  resided  in  England  as  a  teacher,  but  in  1828 

He  was  one  of  9  poets  who  were  called  the  9  fixed  himself  permanently  in  Paris.  Among  his 

precious  stones  of  the  court.    Y itraraaditja  faun  published  works  are  many  pieces  of  chamber 

of  strength)  is  a  title  given  to  several  Inaian  music  for  a  variety  of  instraments.    He  also 

monarchs,  and  many  scholars  believe  Kalidasa  arranged  the  symphonies  of  Beethoven  for  the 

to  have  flourished  in  the  11th  century  A.  D.  at  pianoforte. 

the  court  of  King  Bhoja.    The  works  attributed  KALM,  Pbtbb,  a  Swedish  botanist,  bom  in 

to  him  are  so  various  that  the  existence  of  sev*  Osterbotten  in  1715,  died  in  Abo,  Nov.  16, 1779. 

eral  poets  of  his  name  at  different  periods  has  He  was  educated  at  Upsal,  and  on  the  sugges* 

been  supposed.    His  best  production  is  the  dra-  tion  of  Linnsdus  he  was  selected  in  1745  by  the 

ma  SahoTUcda,  which  was  translated  into  Eng-  Swedish  government  to  make  a  botanical  tour 

lish  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1789,  and  immedi-  of  North  America.    He  arrived  in  Philadelphia 

ately  excited  in  Europe  a  lively  interest  in  San-  in  the  summer  of  1748,  and  remained  in  Amer* 

scrit  literature.    It  was  translated  into  German  ica  till  1761,  travelling  and  ^thering  specimens 

by  Forster  (1790)  and  Herder  (1803),  and  into  of  plants  in  (^nada,  New  York,  and  Pennsyl- 

French  by  Oh^y  (published  with  the  Sanscrit  vania.    On  returning  to  Sweden  he  published 

original,  1880).    Ue  is  the  author  also  of  the  JBn  reta  til  Norra  Amerika  (3  vols.,  Stockholm, 

drama  Vikramonaai  (translated  into  English  1758-'61),  translated  into  English  by  John  Rein* 

by  H.  H.  Wilson ;  published  with  a  Latin  trans-  holdt  Forster  under  the  titie  of  "  Travels  in 

lation  by  Lentz,  Beriin,  1838) ;  tlie  comedy  "  Ma-  North  America^'  (2d  ed.,  2  vols.,  London,  1772) ; 

lavika  and  Agnlmitra"  (uublished  with  a  Latin  it  was  also  translated  into  German  and  Dutch, 

translation  by  Fallberg,  Bonn,  1840) ;  the  epical  He  was  made  professor  of  natural  history  at 

poem  £aghit>'  Vauta  (published  in  Sanscrit  and  Abo.    The  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  Kcimia 

Latin  by  Stenzler,  London,  1882) ;  the  Kamaroh  is  named  after  him. 

Sambhava  (also  edited  by  Stenzler,  London,  KALMIA,  a  genus  of  flowering  shrubs  pecu- 

1838) ;  the  Megha-Duta^  or  ^*  Oloud  Messenger"  liarly  North  American,  and  belonging  to  the  nat* 

rtrai^ated  into  English  verse  by  H.  H.  Wilson,  nral  order  of  tricacea.    They  are  all  handsome 

Calcutta,  1813,  and  London,  1843);  and  several  evergreen-leaved  shrubs,  of  which  the  mountain 

other  dramatic  and  lyrical  pieces.  laurel  {K.  latifolia)  is  a  familiar  and  conspicn- 

KALISZ  (Germ.  Kalueh^  anc  Galma\  one  ous  instance.  Tliis  fine  shrub,  almost  a  tree,  in 
of  the  oldest  towns  of  Russian  Poland,  formerly  favorable  situations  attaining  to  from  15  to  20 
the  capital  of  a  palatinate  and  subsequently  feet,  may  be  found  upon  rocky  hills  and  in 
of  a  government  of  its  name,  now  of  a  circle  in  damp  soils,  from  Maine  to  Ohio  and  Kentucky, 
the  government  of  Warsaw,  situated  between  Its  foliage  is  of  a  bright  green  color,  the  leaves 
two  branches  of  the  Prosna,  on  the  Prussian  being  mostly  alternate,  ovate-lanceolate,  or  ellip- 
frontier ;  pop.  about  15,000,  one  fifth  of  whom  tical  and  petioled.  Its  flowers  are  borne  in  ter- 
are  Jews.  It  is  the  see  of  a  Roman  Oatholic  minal  corymbs  of  considerable  size,  and  made 
bishop,  was  conspicuous  during  the  wars  of  the  up  of  rose-colored  or  white  blossoms  so  clammy- 
Polish  and  Silesian  princes  in  the  middle  ages,  pubescent  as  to  adhere  to  each  other  when  in- 
and  was  taken  in  1656  by  the  Swedes.  The  cautiously  pludced.  The  mingled  deep  green 
Russians  gained  a  victory  here  over  Charles  and  rosy  cmora  of  this  bush  have  gained  it  the 
Xn.  in  1706,  and  over  the  French  in  Feb.  1813.  trivial  name  of  calico  bush.  The  wood  of  the 
A  few  days  after  the  latter  event  an  alliance  mountain  laurel  is  very  smooth,  close-grained, 
was  formed  here  between  the  czar  Alexander  and  hard;  that  of  the  root  is  marked  with  red 
and  the  king  of  Prussia,  Frederic  William  HI.  lines ;  it  is  well  adapted  to  the  turner's  use  for 
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SMking  small  onumental  articlea.    Ai  a  fine  Uie  v«alihy  dtixena  of  Oharleaton.    Granite^ 

ahnib  for  the  garden,  this  Bpecies  18  much  prized;  viUe,  knovn  aa  one  of  tiie  largest  and  moat 

aod  it  readilj  adapts  itself  to  artificial  coltore.  prosperous  of  the  cotton  mannfactaring  estab* 

The  plants  should  be  remoTed  when  about  ez-  lisbinents  of  the  South,  lies  within  this  precinot^ 

pandlng  their  flowers,  and  if  this  is  done  with  and  constitates,  itself,  a  village  of  much  pros* 

care,  and  thej  are  shaded  and  protected  for  the  perity  and  beauty. 

remainder  of  the  season,  they  will  soon  estab-  KALOOGA,  or  Kaluga,  a  government  of  £u- 
lish  themselves  in  a  spot  properly  prepared  for  ropean  Bussia,  between  lat.  SS*"  20'  and  55°  20' 
their  future  growth.  The  flower  buds  are  form-  N.,  long.  88*"  20'  and  SY""  £.,  bounded  W.  and  N. 
ed  at  the  end  of  the  summer  before  they  escpand,  W.  by  Smolensk,  N.  and  N.  K  by  Moscow,  £. 
and  branches  bearing  them,  if  broken  on  and  by  Tula,  and  S.  by  Orel ;  area  alK>ut  12,178  sq. 
kept  deeply  plunged  in  fresh  and  pure  water  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 1,006,671.  The  surface  is  in 
in  some  warm  room,  will  blossom  toward  the  general  very  level.  It  is  watered  by  numerous 
end  of  winter.  There  is  a  species  known  as  rivers,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Oka.  The 
the  sheep  laurel  (JT.  angtutifolia^  Linn.),  having  soil  is  of  a  sandy  or  strong  clayey  nature,  and 
leaves  in  threes,  which  are  of  a  light  green  color  only  moderately  fertile.  More  than  half  of  this 
above  and  paler  or  whitish  underneath ;  the  province  is  under  forest.  The  climate  is  one 
flowers  appear  in  lateral  corymbs  owing  to  the  of  the  mildest  in  Bussia.  Iron,  coal,  chalk, 
new  growth  of  the  young  terminal  shoots ;  these  and  gypsum  are  found.  Woollens,  linens,  sail 
flowers  are  small,  but  of  a  deep  crimson  tint  and  cloth,  oc,  are  manufactured. — ^Ealooga,  tho 
very  beautiful.  The  shrub  is  only  2  or  8  feet  capital  of  this  government^  stands  on  the  left 
high.  This  n>ecie8  ranges  from  Hudson's  bay  bank  of  the  Oka,  95  m.  S.  W.  from  Moscow ; 
to  Georgia.  Its  leaves  are  graerally/)onsidered  pop.  81,000.  It  is  irregularly  built,  being  7  m. 
injurious  to  Iambs,  a  quality  attributed  to  the  m  circumference,  though  not  containing  more 
mountain  laurel  also ;  but  perhaps  in  both  in-  than  4,000  houses,  chiefly  of  wood.  It  is  sur- 
stanoea  it  is  owing  more  to  the  indigestible  rounded  by  a  rampart  which  has  been  convert- 
quality  of  such  food  than  to  any  re^y  harmful  ed  into  a  public  promenade.  It  contains  88 
property.  The  pnle  laurel  (if.  glauaHf  Alton)  is  churches,  a  theolo^cal  college,  nunnery,  hospi- 
a  miall  and  straggling  shrub  about  one  foot  tal,  gymnasium,  govenmient  nouse,  orphan  asy- 
high,  having  2-edged  twigs  and  opposite  leaves,  lum,  public  library,  and  theatre.  It  is  a  place 
which  are  of  a  bright  color  above  and  of  a  of  considerable  trade,  and  the  chief  seat  of  the 
beautifnl  glaucous  white  beneath,  with  the  mar-  manufactures  of  the  province.  A  commercial 
gins  revolute.  The  flowers,  each  half  an  inch  bank  was  founded  there  by  a  public-spirited 
in  breadth,  are  borne  in  terminal  corymbs  upon  citizen  in  1859,  the  profits  to  oe  applied  to 
thread-like  footstalks,  the  corolla  being  cf  a  pale  charitable  purposes.  Political  offenders  of  high 
ros7  color  with  brown  anthers,  and  expanding  rank  have  been  banished  to  Kalooga  for  many 
in  July.  This  beautiful  species  grows  in  cold,  years  past.  Schanqrlt  the  Caucasian  chieftain, 
boggy  swamps,  ranging  from  the  arctic  cirde  was  removed  there  in  1859. 
through  Canada  to  Pennsylvania.  A  species  a  £  AMA,  a  river  of  Russia,  the  principal  affiu- 
Ibot  high,  with  terete  branches,  oblong  leaves,  ent  of  the  Volga,  rises  in  a  branch  of  the  Ural 
and  rose-colored  corok,  blossoming  from  May  to  mountains  in  the  N.  part  of  the  government  of 
September,  is  known  aa  the  hirsute  laurel  (JT.  Yiatka,  runs  first  N.  and  N.  £.,  then  takes  a  S. 
Atrsttto,  Walter),  and  is  to  be  met  with  in  sandy  W.  direction  through  the  governments  of  Perm 
pine-barren  swamps  in  eastern  Virginia  and  and  Kasan,  forming  intermediately  the  boundary 
south  wu^.  £Iliott,  in  his  ^*  Sketch  of  the  Bot-  between  Viatka  and  Orenburg,  and  Joins  the 
any  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,'^  describes  Volga,  after  a  course  of  over  1,000  m.,  40  m. 
this  as  a  small  shrub,  branching,  very  hairy,  from  the  city  of  Kasan,  almost  doubling  the  vol- 
with  handsome  but  solitary  flowers,  so  that  the  ume  of  the  Volga.  It  receives  in  its  course  the 
spectee  is  not  so  ornamental  as  its  congeners,  tributary  rivers  Vishera,  Tchussovaya,  Biehiya, 
The  kalmias  are  regarded  by  florists  as  shrubs  and  Ik,  on  the  left,  and  the  Obva  and  Viatka  on 
cf  easy  culture  in  peaty  soils,  and  can  be  prop-  the  right.  The  Kama  is  navigated  by  barges  to 
agated  by  layers,  seeds,  or  cuttings.  The  leaves  Perm,  and  by  flat  boats  much  mgher.  Its  waters 
of  K,  lattfolia  and  other  species  are  boneflcially  at  Perm  have  a  depth  of  28  feet  less  at  the  end  of 
employed,  either  in  decoction  or  powdered,  in  summer  than  in  the  freshets  of  spring.  It  is  con- 
scabies,  porrigo,  and  other  diseases  of  the  skin,  nected  with  the  Dwina  by  a  canal  12  m.  long, 
ITAT.MTA^  a  small  scattered  village,  or  settle-  thus  establishing  water  communication  between 
ment)  in  £dgefield  district,  S.  C,  locislly  famous  the  Caspian  and  White  seas. — ^Kama  is  also  the 
for  ite  production  of  fine  fruits,  peaches,  grapes,  name  of  a  district  of  British  Caffraria,  which  in 
&0. ;  the  whole  neighborhood  being  remarkable  1858  contoined  a  population  of  -9,850  natives, 
for  the  excellence  of  its  fruits,  the  degree  in  and  of  .68  Kuropeans,  ezdnsive  of  the  £ngli8h 
which  the  grape  has  been  cultivated  to  perfec-  garrison. 

tion,  and  the  increasing  ouantitiee  of  good  wine  KAM£HAM£HA  (or  Tahbhambha)  L,  the 

which  are  annually  proanoed.    The  scenery  is  first  king  of  the  Sandwich  islands,  bom  in  the 

midulating  and  attractive ;  the  dimato  singular-  middle  of  the  18th,  died  in  the  beginning  of 

ly  salubrious,  and  especially  commended  to  con-  the  19th  century.    Toward  the  end  of  the  18tli 

snmptives.    It  is  a  favorite  retreat  lor  many  of  century  each  of  the  different  islands  was  gov- 
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erned  by  a  sovereign  and  by  seTeral  other  chiefii.  EAMIEinBG,  Eauienibtz,  or  Ejimbrbtk* 
Eameliaineha  was  one  of  the  latter,  and  sac-  Podolskoi,  a  town  of  Russia,  capital  of  the  gov* 
ceoded  by  bis  superior  energy  and  ability  in  ernmentof  Podolia,  12  m.  N.  from  tlieDni^ter, 
sabdoing  all  the  islands  excepting  Atauai  and  on  the  left  bank  of  its  conflaent  the  tootritza, 
Nihaa,  which  however  gave  their  allegiance  to  286  m,  N.  W.  from  Odessa;  pop.  in  1866, 18,- 
bis  SQCcessor.  As  Europeans  had  aided  him  in  800,  of  whom  half  are  Jews.  It  is  the  seat  of 
his  conquest,  he  favored  their  settlement  in  the  a  Greek  eparchy,  and  a  Roman  Catholic  e^ee. 
islands,  and  placed  his  kingdom  under  the  pro-  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  of 
tectinn  of  England.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  Peter  and  Paul  and  4  other  Greek  churches, 
son  Kahehameha  IT.,  who  abolished  idolatry  several  convents,  one  Armenian  and  8  Roman 
and  introduced  Ohristianity (1819).  Revisited  Catholic  chnrches,  a  Greek  theological  semi- 
England  with  his  wife,  where  both  died  in  1824^  nary,  a  gymnasium,  2  public  schools,  and  a  gt)v- 
His  brother,  Kamehaheha  III.,  born  in  1817,  ernment  library.  The  town  has  some  manufac- 
Buooeeded  him.  During  his  reign  the  Roman  tures  and  a  considerable  trade,  especially  in 
Oatholic  missionaries  were  banished  in  1887.  peltries  with  Moldavia.  Its  fortifications  were 
The  French  admiral  Du  Petit-Thouars  protest-  razed  in  1812 ;  it  has  still  a  citadel  and  a  detach* 
ed  against  this  measure  on  behalf  of  his  govern*  ed  fort.  This  place  was  the  strongest  bulwark 
ment^  and  his  interference  led  the  king  to  a  of  the  Poles  toward  their  Turkish  frontier.  The 
formal  declaration  of  the  independence  of  the  Turks  took  it  in  1672,  and  held  it  till  the  peace 
Sandwich  islands  (1840).    In  1842  Du  Petit-  of  Carlovitz  in  1699. 

Thenars  renewed  his  interposition  in  favor  of  EAMOURASKA,  an  E.  co.  of  Canada  East, 
the  Roman  Catholic  missionaries.  In  order  to  bounded  8.  E.  by  the  state  of  Maine  and  N.  W. 
protect  himself  against  his  attacks,  the  king  by  the  ri^er  St.  Lawrence;  area,  1,090  sq.  m. ; 
appealed  to  the  English  government,  which  pop.  in  1861,  20,896.  It  is  drained  by  Du  Loup, 
maintained  a  body  of  troops  in  the  islands  from  Kamouraska,  and  Ouelo  rivers,  and  other  small 
Feb.  26  to  Jnly  8, 1843.  In  1844  the  indepen-  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  by  some 
dence  of  the  country  was  ofBcially  recognized  by  affluents  of  the  St.  John.  The  surface  is  diver- 
the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and  the  Unit-  silled,  and  in  the  S.  mountainous.  The  soil  is  fer^ 
ed  States.  A  treaty,  however,  concluded  with  tile.  Wheat,  rye,  barley,  oat«,  and  potatoes  are  the 
England  in  1846,  gave  to  that  power  a  prepon-  principal  productions.  Capital,  Kamouraska. 
derating  influence  in  the  islands.  New  and  se-  K  AMPEN,  Nikola  as  Godfribd  van,  a  Dutch 
rious  complications  with  France  arose  in  1849,  historian,  born  in  Huarlem,  May  15,  1776,  died 
when  the  French  consul  Dillon  insisted  upon  March  14,  1889.  As  a  youth  he  acquired  in  a 
equal  privileges  for  missionaries  of  all  persua-  book  store,  wherehe  was  employed,  a  knowledge 
sions,  upon  a  reduction  of  the  tariff,  and  upon  of  literature,  and  mastered  several  languages, 
the  adoption  of  the  French  as  the  official  Ian-  He  then  became  teacher  of  German,  editor  of 
guage.  .  The  refusal  of  the  king  to  comply  with  the  "  Leyden  Gtizette,"  and  finally  professor  of 
tliese  demands  led  to  hostile  demonstrations  on  the  Dutch  language,  literature,  and  history,  first 
the  part  of  the  French,  which  were  only  inter-  at  the  university  and  then  at  the  athenseum 
rupt-ed  by  the  protest  of  the  representatives  of  in  Leyden.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  An  at-  works,  many  of  which,  translated  into  German, 
tempt  to  renew  hostilities  was  made  by  France  have  a  European  reputation, 
in  1851,  wliich  induced  the  king  to  strengthen  his  kXmPFER,  Engelbbeoht,  a  German  travel- 
alliance  with  the  United  States.  Chiefly  under  ler,  born  in  Leingo,  Lippe-Detmold,  Sept.  16, 
the  advice  of  American  missionaries  and  other  1651,  died  in  Detinold,  Nov.  2, 1716.  Ho  corn- 
American  residents,  he  adopted  (Dec.  6, 1852)  a  pleted  his  education  at  the  university  of  KOnigs- 
oonstitutional  form  of  govemmeirt,  with  a  house  berg,  and  tlien  going  to  Sweden  was  appointed 
of  nobles  composed  of  27  and  a  lower  house  of  secretary  to  an  embassy  which  was  proceeding 
25  members,  respectively  including  3  and  8  from  that  country  to  Persia.  In  1686  he  enter- 
foreigners.  The  project  of  annexing  the  Sand-  cd  as  surgeon  the  naval  service  of  the  Dutch  East 
wich  islands  to  the  United  States,  formed  dur-  India  company,  and  sailed  for  Batavia,  whence 
ing  his  reign,  was  abandoned  after  his  death  in  1690  he  was  despatched  to  Japan  inthecapa- 
(Oct.  15,  1854),  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  city  of  physician  to  the  embassy  which  that  corn- 
son,  KAMBFfAMEnA  IV.  (Alexander  Liholiho),  pany  annually  sent  thither.  He  remained  In 
the  present  king,  who  was  born  Feb.  9,  1884.  Japan  two  years,  and  gathered  materials  for  his 
This  prince  received  an  excellent  education  great  work  on  the  history,  resources,  &c.,  of  that 
from  Protestant  missionaries,  and  improved  his  empire.  In  1698  he  returned  to  Europe.  He 
knowledge  by  travelling  in  Europe.  In  1856  he  was  the  author  of  various  valuable  works,  hot 
married  Emma  Rooker,  daughter  of  an  English  published  nothing  himself,  save  his  Amcsnitates 
physician,  who  gave  birth  to  a  son,  May  20,  Bxottca  (1712),  which  contains  much  curious 
1858.  A  great  sensation  was  produced  in  the  matter  touching  the  natural  history,  antiquities, 
islands  in  1869  by  the  king's  attempting,  in  a  fit  &c.,  of  Persia  and  other  countries  of  western 
of  jealousy  against  his  wife,  to  murder  his  secre-  Asia.  His  account  of  the  Japanese  empire  has 
tary.  He  proposed  to  abdicate,  but  was  per-  never  been  published  in  the  original,  but  an  Eng- 
mnided  to  resume  his  duties.  lish  translation  of  it,  under  the  title  of  "Histo- 
KAMES,  LoBD.    See  Homb,  Henbt.  ry  of  Japan  and  Description  of  Siam,"  appeared 
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in  London  in  1727,  and  from  this  the  IVeoofa  and  aome  18  feet  from  the  grmifid.    Their  drfn  ia 

German  veniions  have  been  taken.  equally  adapted  to  the  diangea  of  temperature^ 

KAMTGHATKAf  a  large  peninsula  of  the  being  of  fur  in  winter  and  nankeen  in  sommen 

BosBtan  empire,  on  the  N.  £.  of  Asia,  850  m.  Thev  are  nominally  governed  by  their  own  t^nona 

long  from  N.  to  8.,  and  of  irregular  breadth,  the  or  chiefs,  under  the  jnriediotion  of  the  RnaaSaa 

maximum,  along  the  56th  paruUel  of  latitude,  itpravniJsy  or  chief  judge.    Do^  trains  are  used 

being  about  250  m. ;  area,  80,000  6(^  m. ;  pop.  as  the  means  of  transport.    The  other  princi* 

in  1856,   19,101.     It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  pal  tribe  are  the  Koriake&  who  live  north  of 

country  of  the  Tohooktchees,  £.  by  the  sea  of  lat.  58**.    While  the  Kamtchatdales  are  hunters 

Eamtchatkaj  S.  by  a  strait  separating  it  from  and  fishermen,  with  fixed  habitations,  the  Emri* 

the  Koorile  islands,  and  W.  by  the  sea  of  Ok-  akes  are  a  wandering  tribe,  subsisting  on  the 

hotsk.    Since  1856  it  has  been  united  with  the  produce  of  the  reindeer,  and  differing  from  them 

Trans-Jablooic  district  and  the  recently  acquir-  m  language  and  mode  of  life.    The  commerce  of 

ed  Amoor  territory  to  form  the  maritune  prov-  Kamtohatka  is  cliiefly  with  Okliotsk.    Its  ex« 

ince  of  Eastern  Siberia.    The  coasts  are  danger-  ports  are  fiirs,  of  which  80,000  skins  of  all  kinds 

ous  of  approach  on  account  of  outlying  ree&  are  collected  annually,  oil,  &c    Its  imports  are 

A  lofty  range  of  volcanic  mountains  traverses  fionr,  sugar,  dry  goods,  whiskey,  rice,  and  coffee, 

the  country  in  a  S.  W.  direction,  with  many  almost  ful  passing  through  the  port  of  Petropav- 

peaks  between  7,000  and  16,000  feet  high.    The  lovsk,  the  capital,  on  Avatska  bay.    The  other 

snow  line,  in  laL  56^  40',  is  at  an  elevation  of  ports  are  Bolsheretsk,  a  small  harbor  on  the  W. 

5,260  feet.   This  range  is  a  portion  of  the  great  coast,  and  Lower  Kamtchatka,  on  Kamtchatka 

volcanic  chain  extending  from  the  Jablonoi  river,  with  100  inhabitants.    Among  the  many 

mountain  range  to  the  Koorile  islands.  Dittmar,  persons  banished  to  Kamtchatka  by  Uie  Russian 

a  Russian  traveller,  has  devoted  8  years  (1851*  government  was  the  celebrated  adventurer  Be- 

'58)  t<>  the  exploration  of  the  geology  of  Kam-  niowslky. 

tchatka.  He  traced  5  successive  formations,  and  KANAWHA,  a  W.  oo.  of  Ya.,  drained  by 
found  17  volcanoes  still  in  active  operation.  Great  Kanawha,  Elk,  Ooal,  and  Pocatalioo 
Kumeruus  rivers  have  their  rise  in  the  heights,  rivers;  area,  1,176  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  16,- 
The  Kamtchatka,  with  its  nifinent  tlie  Telovka,  858,  of  whom  8,140  were  slaves.  The  surface 
is  navigable  for  150  m.  The  most  fertile  portion  is  mountainous,  and  the  uplands  are  mostly 
of  the  peninsula  for  agricultural  purposes  lies  covered  with  timber.  Coei  is  abundant,  and 
along  tlie  valley  of  this  river.  The  Russian  set-  salt  is  obtained  from  numerous  springs.  The 
tiers  here  raise  oata,  barley,  rye,  potatoes,  and  prevailing  geographical  formation  is  sandstone. 
garden  vegetables,  but  the  rest  of  the  country  The  valleys  are  fertile,  and  the  oroduotiona  in 
is  little  adapted  for  culture.  The  climate  is  1850  were  852,995  bushels  of  Inaian  corn,  25,- 
verj  severe ;  the  winter  lasts  9  months,  and  frost  074  of  wheat,  58,596  of  oats,  2,014  tons  of  hay, 
is  common  at  nil  seasons.  The  mean  annual  5,627  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  15,171  lbs.  of  viooL 
temperature  at  Petro^iavlovfik  on  the  £.  coast  is  There  were  88  salt  works,  9  grist  milla,  14  saw 
28.5%  wliile  at  Tigil  on  the  W.  it  is  48''.  The  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  25  churches,  and 
average  temfierature  of  summer  at  tlie  former  1,300  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Lex- 
place  is  55.5%  and  that  of  winter  19'',  but  the  ington  and  Big  Sandy  railroad,  now  in  course 
thermometer  lias  been  known  to  fall  as  low  as  of  construction,  will  pass  through  the  county. 
— ^25°.  Earthquakes  are  frequent  and  violent.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $8,460,960,  show- 
Animal  life  is  very  abundant,  and  until  recently  ing  an  increase  of  21  per  cent,  since  1850.  Cap- 
the  inhabitants  supported  themselves  wholly  on  ital,  Charleston. 

the  products  of  the  chase;  but  since  the  game  KANAWHA  RIVER.  See  Gbbat Kakawha. 

has  diminished,  they  find  plenty  of  aliment  in  KANE,  a  N.  £.  co.  of  111.,  drained  by  Fox  or 

fish,  which  sworm  in  the  seas  and  rivers.    The  Pishtaka  river;  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 

wild  animals,  jet  abundant  in  the  more  seques-  26,665.    The  surface  consists  chiefly  of  rolling 

tered  localities,  are  bears,  wolves,  reindeer,  ar-  prairie,  diversified  by  numerous  small  tracts  <^ 

galis  or  wild  sheep,  black,  red,  and  gray  foxes,  timber.    The  soil  is  fertile,  and  rests  on  a  bed 

ermines,  Eables,  and  otters.    Wild  fowl  are  very  of  limestone.    The  productions  in  1850  were 

numerous.    The  principal  varieties  offish  are  -837,598  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  81 6,498  of  wheat) 

herring?,  cod,  and  salmon.    Whdes  are  numer-  206,864  of  oats,  28,244  tons  of  hay,  224,085  lbs* 

ous  in  the  adjacent  seas.    The  mountains  are  of  butter,  and  48,808  of  wool.    There  were  6 

covered  with  forests  of  birch,  larch,  pine,  and  grist  mills,  10  saw  miUs,  8  newspaper  offices,  18 

cedar,  of  considerable  size  in  the  south,  but  churches,   and  8,665  punils   attending  public 

diminishing  northward  until  the  northernmost  schools.    The  vialena  and  Chicago  union,  the 

portion  of  the  territory  is  covered  only  with  Fox  river  vallev,  and  the  Chicago,  Burlington, 

reindeer  moss. — ^The  Kamtchatdales,  the  princi-  and  Quincy  railroads  pass  through  the  county, 

pal  native  tribe,  are  of  diminutive  stature,  but  Capital,  Geneva. 

stout,  with  flat  features,  small  eyes,  thin  lips,  KANE,  Elisha  Kbnt,  M.D.,  an  American 

lank  black  hair,  and  scarcely  any  beard.    They  arctic  explorer,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Feb.  8, 

are  described  as  a  peaceable,  honest,  lazy,  and  1820,  died  in  Havana,  Feb.  16,  1857.    He  was 

intemperate  race.    In  winter  they  reside  in  a  the  son  of  Judge  John  K.  Kane  of  Philadelphia, 

sunken  hut,  in  summer  in  one  elevated  on  poles  The  anecdotes  narrated  of  his  boyhood  show 
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him  to  have  been  dnriog  that  time  generous  ei^loring  the  interior  of  India,  indading  the 
and  high-spirited,  with  a  great  nataral  sense  ascent  of  the  Himalaya  mountains.  Having 
of  oonrtesy.  He  was  espeoiallj  distingnif^ed  been  invited  by  Dwarkananth  Tagore.  a  wealthy 
by  physical  hardihood  and  perseverance.  In  Hindoo  who  was  preparing  to  visit  the  Enfflish 
1686  he  entered  the  Virginia  university,  where  court,  to  Join  his  smte,  Dr.  Kane  availed  him- 
he  devoted  himself  principally  to  the  study  of  self  of  the  opi>ortanity  to  go  as  far  as  Egypt, 
natnral  science  and  mathematics  under  Proft.  through  Persia  and  Syria.  Parting  from  the 
Bogers  and  Bonnyoasde.  He  was  rapidly  quail-  prince  at  Alexandria,  he  traversed  Egypt,  going 
fying  himself  for  the  profession  of  a  civil  engi-  as  far  south  as  Sennaar,  and  becoming  acquaint- 
neer,  when  in  1888  he  left  the  university,  owing  ed  with  Lepsius.*  He  had  the  misfortune  to  lose 
to  a  aisease  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  hearty  his  baggage  and  papers,  and  having  been  wound- 
from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  As  it  was  ed  in  fighting  with  Bedouin  robbers,  he  returned 
now  impossible  for  him  to  become  a  civil  engi-  to  Alexandria,  where  he  had  an  attack  of  the 
neer,  he  b^an  in  1889  the  study  of  medicine  in  plague,  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life.  Scarcely 
the  offioe  of  Ih*.  William  Harris  of  Philadelphia,  recovered,  he  set  out  for  Greece,  which  he 
On  Oct  10, 1840,  he  was  elected,  while  still  an  traversed  on  foot,  and  then  passed  from  Patras 
undergraduate  and  not  of  age,  resident  physician  to  Trieste.  He  now  travelled  through  Germany 
in  the  Penn^lvania  hospital.  On  graduating  and  Switzerland,  making  in  the  latter  coun- 
he  wrote  an  inaugural  tiiesis  on  kyestein,  a  try  careftd  studies  of  the  glaciers,  which  he 
substance  discovered  in  1831.  The  positions  afterward  found  of  service  in  illustrating  his 
advanced  in  Utaa  thesis  were  subsequently  ap-  theories  of  the  arctic  regions.  From  Switzer- 
proved  by  many  eminent  medical  men  both  m  land  he  went  to  Itdy,  France,  and  England, 
America  and  Europe.  His  health  stall  continuing  and  from  England  returned  home.  On  May  25, 
bad,  his  father  obtained  for  him  a  warrant  of  1846,  he  sailed  in  the  U.  S.  frigate  United  States, 
examination  for  the  post  of  surgeon  in  the  navy,  under  Commodore  Beed,  for  the  coast  of  Africa. 
and  after  admisaon  he  sailed  in  the  frigate  Bran-  Having  in  Brazil  in  1848  obtained  letters  of  in- 
dywinewidi  Commodore  Parker,  in  May,  1848,  troduction  from  the  famous  slave  dealer  Da 
as  physician  to  the  embassy  to  China.  During  Souza  to  his  agents  in  Africa,  Dr.  Kane  was 
the  voyage,  whUe  his  ship  was  detained  at  Rio  enabled  to  inspect  the  factories,  and  joining 
de  Janeiro,  he  witnessed  the  coronation  of  the  a  caravan  visited  Dahomey,  where  he  became 
empressofBrazU,  and  vidted  the  eastwn  Andes,  well  acquainted  with  the  sovereign.  But  in 
examining  with  such  care  as  time  permitted  the  returning  to  the  coast  he  was  attacked  by  the 
geology  of  the  region.  The  American  legation  fever  of  that  region,  and  finally  reached  Phila- 
being  delayed  for  several  months  at  Bombay,  Dr.  delphia,  April  6, 1 847,  much  weakened  in  health . 
Kaneavuled  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  visit  Having  obtained  a  transfer  of  his  appointment 
the  cave  temples  of  Ellora  and  Carlee,  and  to  from  the  naval  to  the  military  staff,  ne  set  out 
travel  in  Ceylon.  Fmally  the  expedition  reached  on  Kov.  6  for  Mexico.  Being  desirous  of  reach- 
Macao^  where  it  remained  for  nearly  7  months,  ing  the  city  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  war,  he 
During  this  time  Dr.  Kane,  having  provided  a  went  from  Perote  with  the  guerilla  spy  company 
substitute,  crossed  the  China  sea  to  Luzon,  of  Dominguez.  On  the  way  he  was  concerned 
where,  having  many  friends^  he  was  enabled  to  in  a  desperate  encounter  with  a  Mexican  party, 
mukke  a  more  complete  examination  of  the  PhU-  performing  many  feats  of  heroism  in  defence  of 
ippines  than  any  foreigner  had  at  that  time  ef-  prisoners  against  his  own  men  after  the  victory, 
fected.  He  traversed  Luzon  from  Manila  to  the  Generals  Gaona  and  Torrejon  were  among  the 
Pacific  coast,  and  accomplished  an  extraordi-  persons  thus  saved.  Dr.  Kane  received  a  lance 
nary  feat  in  descending  the  crater  of  the  great  wound  and  had  his  horse  killed  under  him.  He 
volcano  of  Tad.  ^^  Only  one  European  had  at-  was  most  kindly  tended  by  the  family  of  Gaona, 
tempted  this  before,"  says  the  biographer  of  Dr.  and  having  been  carried  to  Mexico  on  a  hospital 
Kane,  *^  and  he  without  success.*'  Returning  to  ambulance  was  there  invalided  and  returned 
Whampoa,  he  was  present  at  the  entertainments  home.  In  Jan.  1849,  he  sailed  in  a  store  ship 
and  ceremonies  given  by  the  American  legation  to  Rio  Janeiro,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
and  by  Chinese  dignitaries.  In  visiting  Chinese  returning  in  October.  In  May,  1850,  he  sailed 
cities  and  their  environs  he  displayed  £eat  from  New  York  as  surgeon  and  naturalist  to 
courage  and  remarkable  activity.  Fletcher  Web-  the  expedition  under  Lieut.  De  Haven,  fitted 
ster,  secretary  of  the  legation,  wrote  of  him  at  out  at  the  cost  of  Mr.  Henry  Grinnell,  to  search 
Macao :  ^^  He  had  explored  the  whole  town  itself  for  Sir  John  Franklin.  A  brief  account  of  this 
before  we  of  slower  motions  had  commenced.''  expedition,  of  which  Dr.  Kane  published  an  in- 
He  remained  after  the  legation  had  left  China^  teresting  narrative,  is  given  in  the  artide  Aso- 
and  was  engaged  for  6  months  in  successful  tio  Disoovebt.  His  health  was  restored  during 
practice  as  a  physician  at  Whampoa,  where  he  his  adventures  in  the  polar  snows,  but  it  was 
was  attacked  at  the  dose  of  1844  by  fever,  very  severely  tried  after  his  return  to  America 
which  so  debilitated  him  that  he  resolved  to  by  extreme  literary  and  intdlectnal  exertion, 
roturn  home.  Setting  out  for  that  purpose,  he  The  disappointment  whidi  had  attended  the  re- 
visited Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  with  a  travel-  turn  of  the  unsuccessful  English  and  American 
ling  companion,  Mr.  Dent,  returned  from  Singa-  expeditions  had  only  increased  the  public  desire 
pore  to  Ceylon,  and  ^ent  several  months  in  to  ascertain  the  fate  of  Franklin.    More  vigor- 
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ons  efforts  were  to  be  made,  and  Dr.  Kane  was  ceolate,  with  cnttlng  marsftns ;  the  molars  are 
desiroas  of  takinff  part  in  them.  When  so  ill  as  broad,  tnberculated,  witii  nearly  qnadrangolar 
to  be  incanable  of  writing  a  long  letter,  he  wrote  crowns;  in  many  of  the  species  the  lower  in- 
to Mr.  Gnnnell,  offering  his  serrices.  Finally,  cisors  may  be  separated  by  means  of  the  looae 
through  the  liberality  of  Mr.  Grinnell  and  lir.  connection  of  the  branches  of  the  jaw  at  the 
George  Peabody,  $10,000  and  a  Tcssel  were  chin.  The  head  is  elongated,  the  npper  lip 
eecored.  To  forward  this  expedition,  Dr.  Kane  okft,  the  mnffle  entirely  or  nearly  naked,  ears 
contributed  his  own  pay  (about  $8,000)  and  the  large,  eyelashes  springing  directly  from  the  lids ; 
proceeds  of  the  lectures  which  he  delivered  in  the  clavicles  weak  and  slender,  especially  in  the 
1852-^8.  While  thus  employed  he  found  an  large  species ;  fore  limbs  usually  very  small  in 
additional  burden  in  the  task  of  defending  De  proportion  to  the  hind ;  the  hands  naked  he- 
Haven's  priority  of  discovery  of  Grinnell  Land  neath,  with  0  well  developed  fingers,  each  armed 
at  the  head  of  Wellington  channel,  an  honor  with  a  stronff  carved  claw ;  the  hind  legs  large 
daimed  by  the  English.  The  expedition  was  at  and  powerfm ;  the  foot  long,  i-toed.  the  1st  or 
last  ready  to  sail,  Dr.  Kane  receiving  the  com-  inner  toe  beinff  absen^  the  2d  and  8d  long,  den- 
mand,  the  government  furnishing  10  men,  with  der,  and  so  united  by  integument  as  to  resemble 
rations  and  apparatus  from  the  medical  bureau,  a  single  toe  with  a  doable  nail ;  naSs  distinct  and 
and  the  Smithsonian  institution  and  national  ob-  hoUow  beneath ;  4th  hind  toe  much  developed, 
servatory  supplying  valuable  scientific  assistance,  with  a  large  solid  daw,  the  6th  smaller  with  a 
The  Advance  sailed  fh>m  Kew  York,  May  80,  strong  claw ;  tail  long,  thick  at  the  base,  uid 
1858,  and  the.survivingoffioers  and  crew  reached  usnalfy  very  powerful;  the  marsupial  poudi 
home  again  in  Oct  1855,  having  been  forced  to  well  devdopea  and  opening  forward ;  mamma 
abandon  the  brig  in  the  ice,  and  to  travel  with  usually  4 ;  stomach  complex,  and  cecum  long 
sledges  and  boats  for  84  days  to  the  Danish  set-  and  simple.  Kangaroos  are  vegetable  feeders, 
tlements  on  the  coast  of  Greenland,  where  they  browsing  like  ruminants,  and  like  these,  ao- 
met  the  expedition  sent  out  for  their  relief  under  cording  to  Owen,  occasionally  chew  the  cud ; 
Gapt.  Hartstene.  No  traces  of  Sir  John  Frank-  they  vary  in  height  from  that  of  a  man  to  that 
Ws  party  had  been  found.  The  most  striking  re-  of  a  hare,  but  when  browsing  apply  the  fore 
suit  of  the  voyage  was  the  discovery  of  the  open  feet  to  the  ground;  at  other  times  they  rest 
polar  sea,  the  existence  of  which  Dr.  Kane  had  upon  the  tripod  formed  by  the  hind  legs  and 
maintained  in  a  paper  read  before  the  American  powerM  tail  with  the  fore  part  of  the  body 
geographi<»]  sodety,  Oct  14, 1852.  The  story  mclining  slightlv  forward.  They  are  the  only 
of  Uie  sufferings  and  discoveries  of  this  heroic  marsupials  which  are  not  of  nocturnal  habits.^ 
band  of  explorers  was  told  by  Dr.  Kane  in  his  Of  the  80  species  described,  the  largest  and  the 
^  Second  GrinneU  Expe^tion  in  Search  of  Sir  best  known  is  the  great  kangaroo  (maeropuM 
John  Franklin "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philaddphia,  ^<m<«im,  Shaw),  discovered  in  1770  on  the 
1866).  Ck>ld  medals  were  awaraed  to  him  by  coast  of  New  South  Wales  during  Cook's  first 
congress,  by  the  legldature  of  Kew  York,  and  voyage ;  an  adult  male  in  the  British  moseom 
by  the  royal  geographical  society  of  London,  measures  5^  feet  from  tip  of  nose  to  root  of  taU, 
He  dso  received  the  queen's  medal  given  to  the  latter  being  8^  feet  additional,  the  head  8^ 
arctio  explorers  between  the  years  1818  and  inches  to  the  ears,  ears  about  5  inches,  length 
1856,  and  a  testimonial  from  the  British  red-  of  forearm  and  hand  (without  the  daws)  17 
dents  of  New  York  citv.  Dr.  Kane's  health  inches,  and  of  tarsus  alone  15i  inches ;  the  fe- 
no  w  gave  way  again,  aud  soon  after  completing  male  is  about  ^  smaller.  The  hair  is  moderatdy 
his  narrative  he  sailed  for  England,  accompanied  long  and  soft,  of  a  general  sray  brown  above 
by  Morton,  who  had  been  his  attendant  in  the  and  paler  bdow,  toes  and  end  of  tail  black.  It 
last  voyages.  In  London  he  grew  rapidly  worse,  prefers  low  grassy  hills  and  plains  and  open 
Finding  himself  sinking,  he  sailed  on  Feb.  17  districts,  where  it  browses  upon  the  herbage 
for  St  Thomas,  whence  he  went  to  Havana,  and  low  bushes,  retiring  frt>m  the  heat  of  mid- 
being  attaokedduriuff  the  voyage  by  a  paralytic  day  under  the  shelter  of  the  ferns  and  tall 
stroke.  On  Deo.  25  he  reached  Havana,  where  grasses.  At  the  least  alarm  it  raises  itself 
he  died  as  he  was  about  to  be  removed  to  the  on  the  hind  legs  and  tail,  its  height  enabling  it 
United  States. — See  '^Life  of  Dr.  £.  K.  Kane,"  to  command  a  very  extensive  view ;  exceed- 
by  William  Elder,  M.D.  (8vo.,  Philaddphia,  ingly  timid,  with  acute  senses  of  smdl  and 
1857).  sight,  it  is  difilcult  to  approach,  but  occasionally 
KANGAROO,  a  marsupial  animal,  whose  falls  a  victim  to  the  spears  and  traps  of  thenar 
numerous  species  constitute  the  family  macro-  tives  who  hunt  it  for  food ;  the  En^^ish  colo- 
podida^  peculiar  to  Australia  and  the  ndghbor-  nists  pursue  it  so  successfully  with  hound  and 
iDg  islaods.  The  marsupial  characters  will  be  gun  that  it  is  now  rarely  seen  except  in  the  in- 
given  in  the  article  Kabsupials.  The  dentition  terior.  The  kangaroo  sometimes  turns  upon  his 
18  as  follows:  incisors  f,  canines  none  or  one  on  canine  enemies,  and  will  either  rip  them  open 
each  side  in  the  upper  Jaw,  premolars  fz^,  mo'  with  the  sharp  hind  feet,  or  dasping  one  in  his 
lars  \z^ ;  tiie  upper  incisors  are  large  and  oroad,  fore  paws  leap  to  some  water  bole  and  drown 
some  of  them  resembling  those  of  man,  often  it;  the  unwary  human  hunter  may  meet  a  sim- 
arched,  grooved,  and  dilated  at  the  end ;  the  ilar  fate.  One  of  the  prindpal  uses  of  the  pecn- 
lower  incisors  are  horizontal,  compressed,  Ian-  liar  Australian  weapon,  the  boomeraog,  which 
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max  ^  ^Bde  to  fiiU  in  advanoe  of  or  behind  the  solid  nails  oompreesed  and  broa^jost  above ;  tbej 

thrower,  is  to  destroj  the  timid  and  warj  kan*  fiBed  on  roots  which  they  dig  np  with  their  fore 

garoo.    Though  nearly  as  awkward  as  a  bat  paws. — ^Fossil  kangaroos  have  been  found  in  the 

when  browsing,  it  is  a  most  fleet  and  graoefol  limestone  caverns  and  alluvial  deposits  of  Aus- 

animal  when  making  its   enormous  bounds,  tralia,  of  which  the  Jf.  Atku^  Titan,  and  O^liah 

sometimes  clearing  a  rod  at  a  leap.    The  fore  (all  of  Owen)  were  at  least  \  larger  than  any 

feet  are  prehensile,  and  are  used  in  the  various  Uving  species.     The  fossil  genera  diproiodon 

offices  connected  witii  the  care  of  the  young,  and  noiotherium  of  Owen,  the  former  superior 

Kangaroos  are  not  generally  gregarious.    The  and  the  latter  equal  to  the  rhinoceros  in  bulk, 

skin  is  valuable  for  leather,  which  is  esteemed  found  in  the  alhivial  deposits  of  the  Australian 

for  shoes  and  gloves  ^  the  fashionable  gentry  Oondaroine  river,  are  considered  by  him  to  have 

of  Sydney,  N.  b.  W.,  will  not  wear  any  boots  been  marsupials  coming  near  the  kangaroos  and 

and  shoes  not  made  of  the  skin  of  the  Tasma-  the  wombats. 

nia  brush  kangaroo ;  the  flesh  is  also  considered  KANKAKEE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Dl.,  bounded  £. 

a  delicacy.    Prof.  Owen  has  ascertained  that  by  Ind.  and  drained  by  Ejmkakee  and  Iroquois 

the  gestation  in  the  M.  gigantetu  is  29  days;  rivers;  area  about  690  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855^ 

the  young  when  first  born  resemble,  according  10,110.    It  has  a  level  surface,  and  consists 

to  observations  made  at  the  London  zoologiou  chiefly  of  prairie  with  some  swamps.    Ooal  and 

^tfdens  by  him,  earth  worms  in  color  and  semi«  limestone  are  found.    The  Chicago  branch  of 

transparency,  the  body  being  bent  upon  itself  the  Illinois  central  railroad  passes  through  Kanr 

the  short  tail  tucked  in  between  the  hind  legs,  kakee  Oity,  the  capital.    The  county  was  form- 

and  these  last  i  shorter  than  the  fore  legs ;  the  ed  from  Will  and  Iroquois  in  1861. 

whole  length,  when   stretched  out,  was  1^  KANO,  the  largest  and  most  important  prov- 

inohes.  As  soon  as  born,  the  young  are  placed  in  ince  of  Houssa  in  central  Africa,  occupying  the 

the  mother's  pouch,  which  is  held  open  by  her  N.  portion  of  that  country.    It  comprises  a  fer- 

fore  paws  while  they  are  taken  up  by  her  mouth,  tile  district  of  considerable  extent,  producing 

There  is  no  vascular  connection  between  the  cotton,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  abundant  crops  of 

yom)g  kangaroo  and  the  nipple;  when  separat-  the  chief  cereals,  beside  sor^um,  sweet  potar 

ed  by  force,  the  milky  secretion  is  seen  oozing  toes,  yams,  dates,  and  a  variety  of  other  vegeta- 

out ;  the  ycmngseem  unable  to  regain  the  nipple,  bles  and  fruits.    The  manufacture  of  dyed  cot- 

whioh  is  sometimes  replaced  in  the  mouth  by  ton  doths  is  extensively  carried  on.    The  prin- 

the  mother;  the  teat  has  a  circular  enlargement  cipal  city  is  Kano,  beside  which  there  are 

at  the  tip,  which  makes  it  easy  to  be  retained,  upward  of  80  walled  towns  and  numerous  vil- 

Though  the  young  can  firmly  g^rasp  the  nipple  liges.  The  population  probably  exceeds  600,000, 

by  the  lips,  it  cannot  draw  the  milk  without  of  whom  200,000  are  slaves.    The  governor  is 

the  aid  of  the  mother,  which  by  the  action  of  able  to  rmse  an  army  of  7,000  horse  and  20,000 

a  muscle  in  the  mammary  gland  can  inject  this  foot ;  and  he  levies  an  annual  tribute  of  100,* 

fluid  into  the  mouth  of  the  suckling ;  lest  the  000,000  cowries,  beside  presents  from  mer- 

act  of  infection,  when  not  coinciding  with  that  chants. — ^The  ci^  of  Kaso,  the  capital  of  the 

of  suction,  should  endanger  the  life  of  the  foetos  province,  and  the  most  important  centre  of 

from  soflTocation,  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx  manufiictnreB  and  commerce  in  Houssa,  is  situ- 

are  so  arranged  that  the  opening  of  the  glottis  ated  on  a  fertile  plain  in  lat.  12*'  0'  19"  N.  and 

is  placed  at  the  top  of  a  cone  which  projects,  as  long.  8^  80'  E. ;  pop.  about  40,000,  nearly  half 

in  whales,  into  the  posterior  nostrils,  so  that  the  of  whom  are  slaves.    In  busy  times  the  influx 

stream  of  milk  passes  on  each  side  into  the  of  foreigners  and  merchants  swells  the  popola* 

gullet  without  the  possibility  of  entering  the  tion  to  upward  of  60,000.    The  city  is  surround- 

windpipe — a  most  striking  example  of  creative  ed  by  a  well  built  day  wall  30  feet  high,  having 

design  for  the  protection  of  this  embryonic  14  gates  defended  by  guard  houses,  and  making 

creature. — ^The  sub-genus  lagorehegteB  (Gould)  a  drcuit  of  more  than  16  miles ;  but  not  more 

includes  a  few  small  kangaroos  with  the  muffle  than  a  ^ird  of  the  space  endoeed  by  the  walls 

dotlied  with  velvet-like  hairs ;  hakntUums  (F.  is  occupied  by  houses,  the  remainder  being  ap- 

Onv.)  comprises  those  in  which  the  mulfle  is  proprii^ed  to  gardens  and  cultivated  flelda, 

naked  in  front ;  heteropui  (Jonrdan)  contains  whence,  in  case  of  a  protracted  siege,  the  in- 

the  rock  kangaroos,  with  compact  body,  bind  habitants  may  derive  a  sufficient  supply  of  com 

feet  comparatively  short  and  rough  beneath,  for  sustenance.    The  principal  article  of  com- 

hairy  tail,  and  naked  muffle.    In  the  tree  kao-  meroe  is  the  cotton  cloth  woven  and  dyed  here 

garoos  (dendralagva^  M&ller)  the  fore  legs  are  of  various  colors,  and  whidi  is  exported  to 

almost  as  long  and  strong  as  the  liind  legs,  with  many  parts  of  central  and  northern  Africa, 

pointed  daws,  and  the  tail  is  long^  bushy,  and  The  fine  cotton  fabrics  in  such  extensive  de- 

ovlindrical ;   they  ascend  trees  with  fiidlitjr.  mand  in  Timbuotoo,  and  which  have  been  sup- 

The  rat  kangaroos  constitnte  the  genus  hypii'  posed  to  be  produced  there,  are  in  fact  derived 

prymnuB  (Illiger),  called  also  i>otoroo6 ;  they  chiefly  £rom  Kano.    Dr.  Berth  estimates  the 

are  about  the  size  of  a  rabbit,  with  upper  ca-  value  of  this  export  at  800,000,000  cowries^ 

nines,  compact  body  less  elongated  anteriorly,  Among  other  articles  c^  export  are  hides,  dyed 

and  with  the  toes  of  the  fore  feet  unevenly  de-  sheepskins,,  the  kola  nut,  ivory,  sandals,  dec 

vdoped,  the  8  central  ones  the  longest,  with  The  slave  trade  is  an  important  branch  of  na- 
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tire  commerce,  and  about  6,000  slaves  are  an*  spurs  extend  some  80  or  100  m.  E.  €f  tbe  Utah 
onally  exported,  beside  many  sold  for  domestio  frontier,  and  by  eminences  called  "  bnttes,** 
use.  The  principal  European  goods  imported  varying  in  width  from  100  feet  upward,  witii 
are  printed  mnslins  and  calicoes  from  Manches-  flat  tcjM  and  nearly  perpendioolar  sides,  appar- 
ter,  silks,  needles,  razors,  sword  blades,  and  ▼»-  ently  formed  by  the  subsidence  of  tbe  snrronnd- 
rioQs  other  kinds  of  hardware.  This  trade  has  ing  land.  Tbe  prinoipal  elevation  of  tbe  Ro^y 
recently  met  with  a  vigorous  rival  in  the  shape  mountains  in  Kansas  u  Pikers  peak.  The  gen- 
of  American  productions  brought  to  the  west-  end  aspect  of  the  three  regions  which  we  have 
ern  coast  and  exchanged  for  slaves.  mentioned  varies  ereatly.  The  eastern  presents 
KANSAS,  a  territory  of  tlie  United  States,  a  snccessi<Mi  of  ri^m  prairies,  grass^^overed  hills, 
lying  between  lat  87°  and  40°  N.  and  kmg.  M°  and  fertile  valleys,  with  an  abmidance  of  timbers 
4&  and  106°  60'  W.,  bounded  N.  by  the  terri*  on  the  streams ;  the  middle  is  thinly  wooded, 
lory  of  Nebniskfi,  £.  by  the  state  of  Missouri,  S.  and  partly  occupied  by  a  vast  desert  extending 
by  the  Indian  territoir  and  New  Mexico,  and  W.  into  New  Mexico ;  and  the  western  has  every 
by  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  With  the  excepticm  requirite  for  a  fine  grazing  country,  with  many 
of  the  N.  K  comer  of  the  territory,  where  tbe  tracts  of  forest  Tne  prevailing  rock  is  lime- 
boundary  line  follows  the  irregular  course  of  the  stone,  which  crops  out  from  the  surface,  or  lies 
MisBouri  river,  its  shape  is  that  of  a  parallelogram  scattmd  over  the  ground  in  the  form  of  bowl- 
as  far  W.  as  long.  108° ;  the  boundary  then  fol-  ders.  Sandstone  is  also  abundant  in  certain  k>- 
lows  tliis  meridian  N.  to  lat.  88%  and  runs  W.  calities.  The  soil,  particularly  in  the  £.,  is  rlob 
along  that  parallel  to  long.  106°  60^,  thence  N.  and  deep,  consisting  generally  of  a  black  loam, 
to  about  lat.  89**  SO',  £.  to  long.  106°  40^,  and  sometimes  mixed  wiUi  ssud.  In  the  river  hot* 
finally  N.  again  until  it  meets  the  Nebraska  toms  it  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  tbe  decompo* 
frontier.  Length,  K  and  W.,  660  m. ;  breadth,  sition  of  the  limestone  whidi  forms  tbe  base  of 
£.  of  long.  108°,  308  m. ;  W.  of  that  line^  189  many  of  the  blufib  and  the  beds  of  rivers  eon* 
m.;  area,  114,798  sq.  m.,  or  78,000,000  acres^  stantly  adds  to  its  productiveness.  The  climate 
about  ^  of  which  is  unfit  for  cultivation.  The  Is  mild  and  agreeable.  The  winters  are  short, 
territory  is  divided  into  87  counties,  viz. :  Allen,  and  snow  seldom  falls  in  large  quantities.  The 
Anderson,  Atchison,  Bourbon,  Butler,  Breckin-  months  of  February,  March,  and  April  are 
ridge.  Brown,  Chase,  Clay,  Coffey,  Davis,  Doni-  marked  by  sudden  changes  of  temperature  and 
phan,  Dom,  Douglas,  Franklin,  Greenwood, Hun-  fierce  winds.  Tbe  rainy  season  is  from  May  10 
ter,  Jackson,  Jefferson,  Johnson,  Leavenworth,  to  June  10 ;  there  is  very  little  rain  in  mldsum* 
Linn,  Lykfns,  Madison,  Marshall,  McGee,  Morris,  mer  or  autumn,  and  the  annual  fall  is  less  than 
Nemaha,  Osage,  Potawatamie,  Riley,  Shawnee.  80  inches.  The  thermometer  sometimes  rises 
Wolxmse,  Washington,  lYilson,  Woodson,  ana  to  116**  F.  in  summer,  but  the  air  is  tempered 
Wyandot  The  principal  cities  and  towns  ara  by  breezes,  and  the  nights  are  almost  alwaya 
Atchison,  Doniphan,  Elwood,  Lawrence,  Leav*  cool.  The  territory  is  considered  extremely 
enwortfa,  Lecompton  (the  capital),  Manhattan,  healthy.  The  most  important  mineral  pro- 
Osawatamie,  Tecumseh,  and  Topeka.  The  pop-  ducts  of  Kansas  are  cool  (the  Missonri  fields 
ulation  of  81  counties,  according  to  the  returns  extending  Into  this  territory),  gypsum,  granite, 
made  by  assessors  in  1869,  was  69,960;  but  the  quartz,  porphyiy,  feldspar,  and  gold.  The  last 
actual  population  of  the  territory  is  believed  not  will  be  noticed  in  the  artide  Piks^s  Psax.  The 
to  fall  short  of  120,000.  The  principal  riven  bufiUo,  elk,  deer,  antelope,  prairie  dog,  squir- 
ara  the  Kansas,  rising  in  the  Rocky  mountains  rel,  horned  /h>g,  prairie  hen,  grouse,  wild  tur- 
in  2  branches  called  Republican  and  Smoky  key,  wild  goose,  and  many  varieties  of  small 
Hill  forks,  which  unite  at  Fort  Riley,  and  Join*  birds  are  ibund.  The  timber  trees  ara  elm,  yd- 
ing  tbe  Missouri  near  Kansas  City  after  a  near^  low  oak,  black  walnut,  hickory,  oottonwood, 
ly  due  £.  coarse  of  120  m.  from  Fort  Riley,  to  sycamore,  basswood,  ko. ;  they  aro  mostly  con- 
which  point  it  is  navigable;  the  Osage,  the  fined  to  the  intervals  of  the  larser  streams^ 
Neosho,  and  the  Verdigris,  which  drain  the  their  growth  elsewhera  being  chedced  bv  fires  ' 
eastern  part  of  the  territory,  and  run  generally  which  often  sweep  over  the  prairies.  Although 
£.  or  8.  £. ;  the  Arkansas,  rising  among  the  abundant,  few  kinds  except  the  oak  and  black 
Rocky  mountains  in  the  W.,  and,  aifker  cotmdng  wahiut  are  suitable  for  cutting  into  planks, 
K  through  about  f  of  Kansas,  turning  8.  £.  into  and  building  material  at  present  is  transported 
the  Indian  territory ;  the  Red  fork  of  Arkan-  from  New  York  and  other  distant  places.  The 
sas  river,  which  waters  the  8.  part ;  and  a  num«  soil  and  climate  are  adapted  to  all  the  cereal 
her  of  small  tributaries  of  Platte  river  in  tbe  N.  crops,  hemp,  sorghum,  and  the  fruits  and  gar> 
W.  The  streams  generally  have  broad  shallow  den  vegetables  common  in  tbe  eastern  states, 
channels,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Kansas  Cotton  has  been  cultivated  in  8.  Kansas.  Be- 
ars not  available  for  navisation.  The  surface  side  tbe  white  settlers,  the  territory  has  a  con- 
of  eastern  Kansas  is  chiefly  undulating,  with  siderable  population  of  wild  ana  partly  or 
bera  and  there  an  elevation  of  considerable  wholly  domesticated  Indians.  The  interior 
height.  The  general  inclination  of  the  ridges  and  W.  parts  are  occupied  by  Caroanchei^ 
is  N.  and  8.  The  middle  portion  of  the  terri-  Kiowas,  Cheyennes,  Arapahoes,  and  other  wan- 
tory  is  more  level,  and  the  western  is  much  dering  tribes.  In  1868  the  territory  contain- 
bniken,  boith  by  the  Rocky  mountafais,  whose  ed  the  following  Indian  reeervataons :   New 
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Tork  Indians,  1,658,880  aores;  Potavatamiea,  daveiy  into  Eansaa.  Almon  H.  Boeder  of  Penn- 
756,000;  Kansas,  206,000;  Belawares,  256,000;  sylvania  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Kan- 
Ottoes  and  Missonris,  160,000  ;  KickapooS|  sas^  and  arrived  in  the  territory  Oct.  6.  An 
128,000 ;  Sao9  and  Foxes,  82,000;  Wyandots,  ejection  fof  a  territorial  delegate  to  congress  was 
24,960.  For  protection  against  hostile  tribes  held  Nov.  29.  The  polls  were  taken  possession 
the  U.  S.  government  has  military  posts  at  Forts  of  by  armed  bands  from  Missouri,  and  out  of 
Leavenworth  and  Biley.  The  country  is  as  yet  2,871  votes  oast  it  was  subsequently  estimated 
almost  without  works  of  internal  improvement,  by  a  congressional  investigatii^  committee  that 
The  roads  are  bad,  and  there  are  few  ferries  1,729  were  illegal.  On  March  80, 1855,  another 
or  bridges. — Kansas  was  annexed  to  the  United  election  for  members  of  the  territorial  Ic^latnre 
States  in  1803  as  part  of  die  territory  bought  was  held,  and  the  polls  were  again  taken  poases- 
from  France  finder  the  general  designation  of  sion  of  by  large  bodies  of  armed  men  from  Mis- 
Louinana.  By  tiie  Missouri  compromise  bill  of  souri,  who,  after  electing  pro-slavery  delegates 
1820  it  was  provided  ^^  that  in  all  the  territory  from  every  district,  returned  to  their  own  homes 
ceded  by  France  to  the  United  States  under  the  in  the  adjacent  state.  From  the  investigation 
name  oi  Louisiana  which  lies  N.  of  lat.  86®  80'  by  the  congressional  committee  it  appeared 
N.,  exioepting  only  such  x>Art  thereof  as  is  in*  that  out  of  6,218  votes  cast  at  this  election, 
duded  within  the  limits  of  the  state  (Missouri)  only  1,810  were  legal,  of  which  791  were  given 
contemplated  by  this  act,  slavery  and  invol-  for  the  free  state  or  anti-slaveiy  candidates, 
nntary  servitude,  otherwise  than  in  the  punish-  From  6  of  the  districts,  evidence  of  the  illegal 
ment  of  crime  whereof  the  party  shall  have  nature  of  the  proceedings  having  been  laid  be- 
been  duly  oonvioted,  shall  be  and  is  hereby  fore  Gov.  Beeder,  he  set  aside  the  returns  and 
for  ever  prohibited."  By  an  act  of  congress  ordered  new  elections  in  those  districts,  which 
passed  in  ^y,  1854,  the  territories  of  Kan-  resulted  in  the  choice  of  free  state  delegates,  ex- 
sas  and  Nebraska  were  organized,  and  in  sec-  oept  at  Leavenworth,  where  the  polls  were  again 
tion  14  of  this  act  it  was  declared  that  the  con-  seized  by  Missourians.  Gov.'  Beeder  soon  af- 
stitution  and  all  the  laws  of  the  United  States  ter  visited  Washington  to  confer  with  the  fed- 
should  be  in  force  in  these  territories  except  oral  authorities,  and  after  his  return  his  remo- 
tbe  Missouri  compromise  act  of  1820,  ^^  which  val  from  the  office  of  governor  was  announced, 
...  .is  hereby  declared  inoperative  and  void."  July  26,  for  the  alleged  reason  of  irregular  mro* 
About  a  month  previously  the  legislature  of  oeedings  in  the  purchase  of  Indian  lands.  The 
Massachusetts  had  incorporated  the  Massachu-  territorial  legislature  assembled  at  Pawnee,  July 
setts  emigrant  aid  company,  for  the  purpose  8,  and  remained  in  session  till  Aug.  80.  One  of 
of  assisting  emigrants  to  settle  in  the  new  their  first  acts  was  to  expel  the  free  state  men 
territories,  by  giving  them  useful  informs*  chasen  at  the  second  elections  ordered  by  Gov. 
tion,  procuring  them  cheap  passage  over  rail-  Beeder,  and  to  give  their  seats  to  the  pro-davery 
roads,  and  by  establishing  mills  and  other  eon-  men  originally  returned.  They  also  passed  an 
▼eniences  at  central  points  in  the  new  settle-  act  making  it  a  capital  offence  to  assist  slaves 
ments.  In  July  the  legislature  of  Connecticut  in  escaping  either  into  the  territory  or  out  of  it; 
granted  a  charter  to  a  similar  company.  A  and  felony,  punishable  with  imprisonment  at 
large  emigration  into  Kansas  from  the  N.  W.  hard  labor  from  2  to  5  years,  to  conceal  or  aid 
states  had  already  taken  place,  and  emigrants  escaping  slaves,  to  circulate  anti-slavery  pubU- 
in  considerable  numbers  from  the  free  states  cations,  or  to  deny  the  right  to  hold  slaves  in 
and  a  few  from  the  slave  states  now  availed  the  territory ;  also  an  act  requiring  all  voters  to 
themselves  of  the  opportunities  for  cheap  trans-  swear  to  sustain  the  fugitive  slave  law ;  and 
portation  offered  by  these  companies  to  settle  they  also  adopted  in  a  body  the  laws  of  Mis- 
in  Kansas.  A  party  of  80  men  led  by  Mr.  sourL  Wilson  Shannon  of  Ohio  was  appointed 
Bransoomb  founded  the  town  of  Lawrence,  and  governor  in  place  of  Mr,  Beeder,  and  assumed 
were  soon  after  Joined  by  60  or  70  more  led  office  Sept.  1.  A  few  days  later  a  convention 
by  Mr.  Charles  Bobinson  and  Gen.  Pomeroy.  of  the  free  state  party  was  held  at  Big  SpringSi 
Settlers  from  Missouri  were  at  the  same  time  and,  after  protesting  against  the  acts  of  &e 
passing  into  Kansas,  in  many  cases  taking  their  legislature,  nominate  ex-Governor  Beeder  as 
slaves  with  them.  On  July  29, 1854,  a  public  delegate  to  congress,  and  appointed  Oct.  9  as 
meeting,  called  by  the  ^^  Platte  County  Defen-  the  time  for  holding  the  election,  when  Gov. 
sive  Association,''  was  held  at  Weston,  Ma,  and  Beeder  received  about  2,400  votes.  At  the 
resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  as-  same  time  delegates  were  chosen  to  a  constitu- 
Bodation  would  hold  itself  in  readiness,  when-  tional  convention,  which  assembled  at  Topeka 
ever  called  upon  by  any  of  the  citizens  of  Kan-  Oct  28,  and  sat  till  Nov.  11,  when  th^  pro- 
sas,  ^*  to  assist  in  removing  any  and  all  emigrants  mulgated  a  constitution  for  the  state  of  Sansas 
who  go  there  under  the  auspices  of  northern  in  which  slavery  was  prohibited.  The  contest 
emigrant  aid  societies."  These  resolutions  were  between  the  free  state  and  pro-slavery  parties 
pubushed,  signed  by  G.  Galloway,  president,  now  grew  to  such  a  pitch  of  violence  that  sev- 
and'B.  F.  Striogfellow,  secretary.  On  Aug.  12  era!  men  were  killed  on  each  side,  and  the  peo- 
another  meeting  was  h^d  at  Weston,  at  which  pie  of  Lawrence  began  to  arm  for  self-defence, 
resolutions  offered  by  Mr.  Stringfellow  were  The  governor  callea  out  the  militia.  A  large 
adopted,  declaring  in  fisvor  of  the  extension  of  num^r  of  Missourians  enrolled  themselves  as 
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Kansas  militia,  and  Lawrence  for  some  days  The  inyaders  immediately  entered  tbe  town, 
was  in  a  state  of  siege ;  but  the  diffioalty  was  blew  np  and  bnmed  the  hotel,  bnmed  ICr.  Bob- 
temporarily  adjasted  by  negotiation,  and  tbe  inson's  hoose,  destroyed  two  printing  presses, 
Miaaoarians  retired  to  their  own  state.  On  Dec.  and  plundered  several  stores  and  booses.  A 
16  the  people  voted  upon  the  qoestion  of  accept-  state  of  civil  war  now  spread  throogh  the  ter- 
ing  tbe  Topeica  constitation,  and  it  was  accepted  ritory,  the  free  state  party  bneing  famished  with 
with  only  45  votes  against  it,  ezdnsive  of  Leav-  contribations  of  arms  and  money  from  non- 
enworth,  where  the  poUing  was  prevented  by  slaveholding  states.  On  May  86  a  fight  occur- 
an  tnrosd  from  Missonri.  On  Jan.  15, 1656,  an  red  at  Potawatamie,  in  which  8  men  were  kill- 
election  was  held  for  state  officers  and  a  l<^s-  ed,  snd  on  Jane  2  another  at  Palmyra  or  Black 
latnre  under  the  Topeka  constitation,  and  Jack,  which  resalted  in  the  capture  of  Oapt.  Pate 
Oharles  Bobinson  was  chosen  governor.  The  of  South  Carolina  and  80  of  his  men.  Similar 
legislature  met  at  Topeka,  March  4,  and,  after  affairs,  attended  with  more  or  less  loss  of  life, 
organizing  and  inaugurating  the  governor  and  continued  to  occur  for  ft  or  4  months.  Parties 
other  officers,  adiourned  to  July  4.  Early  in  of  emigrants  from  the  free  states  on  their  way 
April  a  oonsiderable  body  of  armed  men  from  through  Missouri  were  in  many  cases  stopped 
Georgia,  Alabama,  and  other  soathem  states,  and  turned  back.  The  free  state  legislatore  met 
led  by  Minor  Buford,  arrived  in  Kansas.  On  at  the  appointed  time  (July  4)  at  Topeka,  and 
the  ifth  of  the  same  month  a  special  committee  was  forcibly  dispersed  by  U.  S.  troops  under 
of  the  U.  S.  house  of  representatives,  appointed  Ool.  Sumner.  On  Aug.  14  the  free  state  men 
about  a  month  before,  and  charged  to  investi-  assailed  and  took  a  fortified  post  near  Leoomp- 
gate  the  troubles  in  the  territory  of  Kansas,  ar-  ton,  occupied  by  Col.  Titus  with  a  party  <3i  pro* 
rived  at  Lawrence.  The  result  of  their  inves-  slavery  men,  and  captured  Titus  and  20  other 
tigations  was  a  report  by  the  majority  of  tbe  prisoners.  On  Aug.  17  a  treaty  was  agreed  to 
committee,  Messrs.  Howard  of  Michigan  and  between  Gov.  Shannon  and  the  free  state  men, 
German  of  Ohio,  in  which  they  said :  "  Eveiy  by  which  Shannon  restored  the  cannon  taken 
election  has  been  controlled,  not  by  the  actual  at  Lawrence,  and  received  in  exchange  Titus 
settlers,  but  by  citizens  of  Missouri ;  and  as  a  and  the  other  prisoners.  A  few  days  later 
consequence,  every  officer  in  the  territory  from  Shannon  received  notice  of  his  removal  from 
constable  to  legislators,  except  those  appointed  office,  John  W.  Geary  of  Pennsylvania  being 
bv  the  president,  owe  their  positions  to  non-res-  appointed  in  his  stead.  Mr.  Woo^n,  the  secre- 
ident  voters.  None  have  been  elected  by  the  tary  of  the  territory,  and  acting  governor  be- 
settlers,  and  your  committee  have  been  unable  fore  Geary's  arrival,  on  Aug.  25  issued  a  pro- 
to  find  that  any  political  power  whatever,  how-  clamation  declaring  the  territory  to  be  in  a 
ever  unimportant,  has  been  exercised  by  the  state  of  rebellion.  He  collected  a  considerable 
people  of  the  territory.^'  Mr.  Oliver  of  Mis-  armed  force  at  Lecompton,  while  another  body, 
souri,  tbe  third  member  of  the  committee,  amounting  to  1,150  men,  assembled  under  the 
made  a  minority  report,  in  which  he  said :  ^*  It  Hon.  David  Atchison,  late  U.  S.  senator  frt»m 
must  have  been  apparent  to  all,  that  the  report  Missouri,  at  a  point  called  Santa  F^.  On  Aug. 
of  the  majority  was  not  only  ex  parte  and  one-  29  a  detachment  from  Atchiaon^s  army  attacked 
sided,  but  highly  partisan  in  its  character  from  Osawatamie,  which  was  defended  by  about  50 
beginning  to  end.  This  appears  all  through  the  men,  who  made  a  vigoroos  resistance,  but  were 
paper,  in  the  manner  of  their  statement  of  all  defeated  with  the  loss  of  2  killed,  5  woanded, 
things  referred  to  by  them  as  facts,  many  of  and  7  prisoners.  Five  of  the  assailants  were 
which  statements  of  facts  thus  made  rest  upon  killed,  and  thirty  buildings  were  burned.  The 
no  evidence  whatever  collected  by  the  commit-  next  day  a  body  of  free  state  men  marched 

tee There  is  no  evidence  that  any  vio-  from  Lawrence  to  attack  Atchison^s  army.    On 

lence  was  resorted  to,  or  force  employed,  by  their  approach  the  latter  retired  and  with- 

which  men  were  prevented  from  voting,  at  a  drew  his  forces   into  Missouri.     On  Sept.  1 

sin^e  election  precinct  in  the  territory,  or  that  the  annual  municipal  election  took  place  at 

there  was  any  greater  disturbance  at  any  election  Leavenworth.    A  par^,  chiefly  from  Missouri, 

precinct  than  fk^nently  occurs  in  all  our  state  killed  and  wounded  several  of  the  free  state 

elections  in  exciting  times.*'    On  May  6  the  men,  burned  their  houses,  and  forced  about  150 

grand  Jury  of  Douglas  county  found  indictments  to  embark  for  St  Louis.   On  Sept.  8  Gov.  Geary 

against  Reeder,  Bobinson,  Lane,  and  other  free  arrived  at  Lecompton,  and  Robinson  and  the 

state  leaders,  for  high  treason,  on  the  ground  other  prisoners  held  on  a  chaige  of  treason  were 

of  their  participation  in  Uie  oni^ization  of  a  released  on  bail.     The  governor  on  assuming 

state  govemmentunderthe  Topeka  constitution,  office  issued  a  proclamation  calling  upon  all 

Reeder  and  Lane  escaped  from  the  territory,  bodies  of  armed  men  to  disband.   Healsoprom- 

but  Robinson  was  arrested  and  kept  in  prison  ised  protection  to  the  free  state  men,  who  ao- 

for  4  months.    The  U.  S.  marshal  took  Bnford's  cordingly  laid  down  their  arma    The  Missouri 

menintopay,  and  armed  tiiem  with  government  men,  however,  immediately  assembled  to  the 

muskets.    Lawrence  was  again  bedeged  by  a  number  of  upward  of  2,000,  forming  8  regiiAents 

large  force,  and  on  May  21,  under  a  promise  of  with  pieces  of  artillery,  and  marclied  to  attack 

safety  to  persons  and  protection  to  property,  the  Lawrence,  under  command  of  a  member  of  the 

inhabitants  gave  up  their  arms  to  tiie  sheriff.  Missouri  legislature.    Gov.  Geary  with  a  force 
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of  U.  8.  soldiers  interpr^sed  between  them  and  An  attempt  was  made  to  change  tbie  result  hf 
Lawrence,  and  finally  prevailed  npon  them  to  means  of  a  false  return  from  Oxford,  Johnson 
retire.  During  tlieir  retreat  a  free  state  man  oo.,  a  place  containing  1 1  houses.  It  was  al- 
nnmed  Buffdm  was  shot  down  hy  a  man  named  leged  that  at  this  place  1,624  persons  had  voted, 
Ilaynes  almost  in  the  presence  of  the  governor,  and  a  corresponding  roll  of  names  was  sent  in, 
who  Bubseqnentijr  caused  the  arrest  of  Haynes  which  on  examination  proved  to  have  been 
on  a  charge  of  murder.  The  U.  8.  district  Judge  copied  in  alphabetical  order  from  a  Cincinnati 
Lecompte,  who  was  noted  as  an  active  parti-  directory.  This  return,  which,  if  aooepted, 
san,  liberated  Ilaynes  on  bail,  and  afterward  would  have  changed  the  party  character  of  the 
on  habeas  eorptia.  Thereupon  Gov.  Geary  for-  legislature  by  transferring  from  the  free  state 
warded  a  representation  to  Washington  demand-  to  the  pro-slavery  side  8  representatives  and  8 
ing  tlie  judge's  removal,  and  about  the  middle  conncilmen,  was  r^ected  by  Gov.  Walker  as  a 
of  December  James  0.  Harrison  of  Kentucky  manifest  falsification.  Soon  after  the  territo- 
was  appointed  in  his  place.  Gov.  Geary  now  rial  election  the  constitutional*  convention  met 
reported  to  the  president  that  peace  and  order  at  Lecompton  and  adopted  a  constitution,  4 
were  completely  reestablished  in  Kansas.  On  sections  of  which  related  to  slavery,  declaring 
Jan.  6,  1867,  the  legislature  elected  under  the  the  right  of  owners  to  their  slaves  to  be  invio- 
Topeka  constitution  met  at  Topeka,  and  organ-  lable,  and  prohibiting  the  legislature  from  poss- 
ized  next  day.  The  U.  8.  marshal  imraedi-  ing  acts  of  emancipation.  This  provision  alone 
ately  arrested  the  president  of  the  senate,  the  was  to  be  submitted  to  the  electors  at  an  dec- 
speaker  of  the  house,  and  about  a  dozen  of  the  tion  to  be  held  on  Dec.  21.  The  ballots  cast  were 
leading  members,  whom  he  carried  prisoners  to  to  be  endorsed  :  "  Constitution  with  slavery*^ 
Tecumseh  on  the  charge  of  "  having  taken  upon  or  "  Constitution  with  no  slavery,"  thus  securing 
themselves  the  office  and  public  trust  of  legis-  in  any  event  the  adoption  of  the  oonstitntion, 
lators  for  the  state  of  Kansas,  without  lawful  several  clauses  of  which,  beside  those  thus  sub- 
deputation  or  appointment."  The  houses^  being  mitted,  were  highly  objectionable  to  a  minority 
left  without  a  quorum,  met  the  next  day  and  of  the  people.  A  provision  was  inserted  in  the 
adjourned  till  June.  Shortly  afterward  the  schedule  annexed  to  the  constitution  preventing 
territorial  legislature,  composed  entirely  of  pro-  any  amendment  of  that  instrument  previous  to 
slavery  men,  chosen  at  an  election  in  which  the  1864.  The  promulgation  of  this  oonstitntion 
free  state  men  had  declined  to  participate  on  caused  great  excitement  in  Kansas.  Gov.Walker 
the  ground  of  its  illegality,  met  at  Lecompton,  condemned  it  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  pro* 
and  among  other  acts  passed  one  providii^  for  ceeded  at  once  to  Washington  to  remonstrate 
the  election  of  a  convention  to  frame  a  state  against  its  adoption  by  congress;  but  before 
constitution  for  Kansas.  Meanwhile  the  house  his  arrival  there  the  act  had  received  the  ap- 
of  representatives  at  Washington  had  passed  a  proval  of  the  president.  Gov.  Walker  soon  after 
bill  declaring  void  all  the  enactments  of  the  ter-  his  arrival  in  Washington  resigned,  and  J.  W. 
ritorial  legislature,  on  the  ground  that  they  were  Denver  of  California  became  governor.  At  tlie 
*^  cruel  and  oppressive,"  and  that  ^  the  said  election  of  Dec.  21  for  the  adoption  or  rejection 
legislature  was  not  elected  by  the  legal  voters  of  the  slavery  clause,  the  vote  returned  was  6,- 
of  Kansas,  but  was  forced  upon  them  by  non-  148,  more  than  half  of  which  was  from  counties 
residents."  This  bill,  however,  did  not  pass  the  along  the  Missouri  border,  whose  total  number 
senate,  and  tliat  body  refused  to  confirm  the  of  voters  by  the  census  did  not  exceed  1,000. 
appointment  of  Harrison  in  place  of  Lecompte,  Against  the  slavery  clause  there  were  669  votes, 
who  thus  remfdned  chief  Justice  of  Kansas,  the  free  state  men  generally  abstiuning  from 
never  having  been  actually  dismissed.  Upon  voting.  The  constitution  being  thus  nominally 
this  GK>v.  G^ary  resigned  his  office  and  quitted  adopted,  an  election  for  officers  under  it  was  to 
the  territory.  Robert  J.  Walker  of  Mississippi  be  held  on  Jan.  4.  The  territorial  legislature 
was  appointed  his  successor,  with  Frederic  P.  at  a  special  session  passed  an  act  submitting  the 
Stanton  of  Tennessee  for  secretary.  The  elec-  Leoomptcm  constitution  to  the  direct  vote  of  the 
tion  for  delegates  to  the  constitutional  con  ven-  people  on  the  same  dav  with  the  Lecompton  state 
tion  was  held  on  June  16.  The  free  state  men  election,  and  the  result  was  a  mc^jority  of  10,226 
generally  took  no  part  in  it,  on  the  ground  that  votes  against  it.  Congress  after  long  discussion 
the  legislature  which  ordered  it  had  no  legal  referred  the  matter  to  the  people  of  Kansas  at 
authority,  and  that  if  they  attempted  to  vote  an  election  on  Aug.  8, 1858,  when  the  Lecomp- 
they  would  be  defrauded  and  overborne  by  in-  ton  constitution  was  agun  rejected  by  10,000 
truders  from  Missouri.  About  2,000  votes  were  minority.  Meantime,  the  territorial  legislature 
oast,  while  the  legal  voters  in  the  territory  by  a  had  called  another  convention  to  meet  in  April 
recent  census  numbered  about  10,000.  At  the  to  frame  a  new  constitution,  which  was  submit- 
territorial  election  held  a  few  months  later,  the  ted  to  the  people  and  ratified  by  a  large  migor- 
free  state  men,  being  assured  by  Gov.  W^ker  of  ity,  though  by  a  small  total  vote.  Shortly  after 
protection  from  intruders,  went  to  the  polls  and  the  rejection  of  the  Lecompton  oonstitntion  by 
cast  about  7,600  votes,  to  8,700  votes  thrown  by  the  people,  Gov.  Denver  resigned,  and  Samuel 
the  opposite  party,  electing  Marcus  J.  Parrott  Medary  of  Ohio  was  appointed  in  his  place, 
delegate  to  congress,  together  with  0  of  the  17  The  territorial  legislature  met  in  Jan.  1869,  and 
oonnoilmen  and  27  of  the  89  representatives,  passed  an  act  sabmittlng  to  the  people  the  qnes- 
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tion  of  oalltng  still  another  conBtitntional  con-  aaoendoncy  in   pbilosophioal   nnd   theolngioal 

yention.    The  election  was  held  March  21,  and  schools.    But  as  yet  he  showed  no  metaphysical 

the  result  was  a  minority  of  8,881  in  favor  of  talent,  thoagh  he  was  an  indomitable  worker. 

heading  a  convention.    An  election  was  accord*  His  character  was  iDflnenced  by  the  rigid  mo- 

ingly  held  for  delegates,  and  the  convention  thos  rality  and  independence  of  his  father,  and  the 

choeen  met  at  Wyandot  July  5,  and  adjourned  piety  of  his  mother.    In  1740  he  entered  the 

Joly  27,  after  adopting  a  constitution  prohibit-  university  as.a  student  of  thealogy ;  but  his  first 

ing  slavery.    This  constitntion  was  submitted  attempts  at  preaching  met  with  such  poor  sue- 

to  the  popular  vote  Oct  4,  and  was  ratified  by  cess,  that  he  concluded  that  he  was  destined 

about  4,obo  majority.    The  first  state  election  for  a  different  career,  and  applied  himself  with 

was  held  under  it  Dec.  6,  and  resulted  in  the  earnestness  to  fnathematics  and  the  physical 

choioeofOharles  Robinson  for  governor.    Con-  sciences.    His  first  essny,  written  in  1747,  at 

gpeas  has  not  yet  accepted  wis  constitution  the  age  of  22,  was  on  ^  The  True  Measure  <^ 

(April,  1860).  Living  Forces,"  and  contained  an  acute  criticism 

KANSAS  CITT,  a  city  of  Jackson  co.,  Mo.,  of  the  arguments  of  Leibnitz  and  Descartes, 

on  the  Kansas  frontier,  situated  on  the  right  or  with  an  attempt  to  mediate  between  the  Ger- 

8.  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  f  of  a  mile  below  man  and  French  schools,  by  distinguishing  be- 

the  month  of  Kansas  river,  and  14  m.  W.  from  tween  dead  and  living  powers.    His  father  died 

Independence ;  pop.  in  18{»5,  about  600 ;  in  1859,  in  1746 ;  he  had  hist  his  mother  1 1  years  before ; 

about  8,000.    It  is  to  be  the  W.  terminus  of  a  and,  that  he  might  not  be  a  burden  upon  his 

railroad  from  St.  Louis,  which  is  now  (Jan.  uncle,  who  had  already  aided  him,  he  was  com- 

1860)  in  running  order  48  m.  W.  from  Jefferson  polled  from  that  time  until  1755  to  become  a  tn- 

City,  and  is  rapidly  approaching  completion.   It  tor  in  private  families.    In  Uie  last  of  these,  that 

is  boilt  on  high  ground  and  well  laid  out,  with  of  Herr  von  Kaiserling  of  Kdnigsbei^,  his  great 

wide  streets  and  houses  chiefly  of  brick.    It  is  talents  and  acqubitions  were  recognized,  espe- 

an  important  station  on  the  emigrant  route  to  cially  by  the  lady  of  the  house;  and  here  he  was 

the  far  West  9ia  Kansas  river,  and  the  channel  introduced  into  cultivated  society,  wearing  off 

of  an  active  trade.    In  1859  the  city  hud  2  the  bashfulness  and  reserve  of  a  poor  student 

daily  and  4  weekly  newspapers,  7  churches  (1  At  length,  in  1755,  he  was  able  to  enter  upon 

Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  2  Methodist,  1  Presbyte*  the  career  of  academic  instructor,  for  which  he 

nan,  J.  Reformed,  and  1  Roman  CatholicX  2  had  been  preparing  himself  by  assidnous  study 

branch  banks,  an  insurance  company,  several  and  multifarious  reading.    His  inaugural  disser- 

benevolent  societies,  a  number  of  schools,  in*  tations,  as  magiMter  Ugena^  "were  Delfftie,  and  on 

eluding  a  German  free  school,  a  high  school,  the  ^*  First  Principles  of  Metaphysical  Science.** 

aad  2  fenude  seminaries,  an  iron  foundery,  a  In  the  same  year  he  published  anonymously  a 

saw  mill,  a  flour  mill,  a  tannery,  a  brewery,  treatise  on  the  theory  of  the  heavens,  dedicated 

and  7  brick  yards.    It  has  also  manufactures  of  to  Frederic  the  Great,  and  written  in  a. clear  and 

agricoltural  implements,  boots  and  shoes,  &c.,  a  animated  style.  Here  he  prophesied  the  discov- 

liffge  pork  packing  establishment,  and  several  ery  of  new  planets,  and  that  the  nebulo  would 

timber  yards.  be  resolved  into  stars,  beside  advocating  the  po- 

KANT,  Imicavttsl,  a  German  metaphysician,  sition  that  a  mechanical  construction  of  nature 

bom  in  KOnigsberig,  Prussia,  April  22,  1724,  wasnotadversetothebelief  InaGod.    Lambert 

died  there,  Feb.  12,  1804.    He  was  of  Scotch  in  1761  advanced  similar  views,  which  led  (1765 

descent;  his  grandfisther  probably  emigrated  -70)  to  a  correspondence  between  them.    From 

fimm  Scotland  near  the  dose  of  the  17th  cen-  the  first  he  was  a  popular  lecturer ;  several  of 

tury,  and  settled  at  Tilsit.    His  father,  John  his  courses  were  always  attended  by  many  of 

George  Oant,  came  to  Kdnigsberg  in  early  life,  the  citizens  of  the  active  and  thriving  city  of 

and  followed  the  trade  of  a  saddler.  His  mother,  KOnigsberg,  which  had  a  high  commercial  and 

Anna  Regina  Renter,  of  German  stock,  was  a  political,  as  well  as  Hterary  rank.    His  course 

woman  of  a  refined  and  elevated  character,  and  on  physical  geography  was  begun  in  1757,  and 

of  deep  religious  feeling.    The  philosopher  was  continued  to  the  close  of  his  academic  career, 

the  4th  of  their  11  children.    He  tells  ns  that  receiving  fresh  additions  at  each  repetition, 

when  a  boy  he  was  idle  and  a  truant ;  yet  he  Kant  himself  never  went  beyond  his  native 

also  showed  zeal  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  province,  and  as  seldom  as  possible  away  from 

his  parents  gave  him  the  best  education  their  the  city ;  but  he  was  an  eager  student  of  voyages 

dender  means  would  allow.    Like  Schelling  and  and  travels,  and  extracted  all  possible  informa- 

Hegel,  he  was  first  destined  to  the  theological  tion  from  every  traveller  he  could  come  across, 

career.    From  his  8th  to  his  16th  year  he  was  He  also  lectured  on  practical  anthropology,  the 

a  stndent  in  the  Collegium  Frederieianutn  of  theory  of  teaching,  natural  law,  the  philosophy 

his  native  city,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Schnlz.  of  religion,  ethics,  logic,  and  mathematics.    In 

]^hnken  the  philologist  was  a  fellow  stndent,  1762  he  published  a  treatise  on  the  *^  False  Sub- 

and  tbey  pursued  together  the  study  of  the  tlety  of  the  Four  Syllogistic  Figures,"  main* 

classics.     Here,  too,  he  felt  the  influence  of  taining  that  only  the  first  is  ^^pnre,"  that  the 

pietism,  then  predominant  in  the  college ;  and  others  are  ratiodnia  hyhrida.    The  next  year 

also   learned   the  rudiments  of  the  abstract  he  wrote  an  essay  for  a  prize  proposed  by  the 

pfayosophy  of  Wol^  which  had  the  speculative  Berlin  academy  on  the  '^  Principles  of  Natural 
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Theology  and  EtLics  f  bat  Mendelssolin  reoeiv-  transcendental  philosophy,  wMcli  he  hopes  to 
ed  the  first,  and  Kant  the  aceemt  prize.  He  here  finish  in  8  months ;  in  1776,  it  is  to  be  completed 
says  that  a  ^*real  system  of  metaphysics  had  the  next  sammer;  bat  not  nntil  1781  did  the 
never  yet  been  written ;''  he  was  already  busy  "  Criticism  of  the  Pare  Reason*'  make  its  ap- 
with  this  task.  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  pearance.  For  11  years  he  had  been  writing 
work  on  the  ^  Only  Possible  Ground  of  Demon-  and  rewriting ;  the  final  draft  was  composed  in 
strating  the  Being  of  God,"  proposing  a  new  a  few  monuis.  He  was  already  67  years  old. 
form  of  the  ontological  proof,  and  rejecting  the  His  system  had  been  very  slow  in  its  growth ; 
other  three  arguments.  Existence,  he  says,  is  for  a  long  time  he  was  hardly  conscious  of  what 
not  a  predicate  conception,  and  therefore  cannot  he  was  aiming  at.  fie  was  pressed  on  the  one 
be  proved  ;  bat  the  non-existence  of  Grod  con-  hand  by  the  abstract  metaphysics  of  the  ideal- 
tains  a  logical  contradiction.  The  new  mode  of  ism  of  Leibnitz  as  developed  by  Wolf ;  on  the 
proof  which  he  advocates,  says  Erdmann  {Oe-  other  hand,  Hame^s  scepticism,  as  he  says; 
schiehte  der  Fhilo9ophi6,  vol.  iii.  p.  81),  reverses  **  awoke  him  from  his  dogmatic  slumbers."  His 
Uie  positions  of  the  schools  of  Descartes  and  own  work  was  intended  to  give  their  respective 
Leibnitz ;  instead  of  inferring  the  existence  of  rights  to  both  idealism  and  realism,  to  meta- 
GcnI  as  a  consequence  from  the  possibility,  he  physics  and  materialism ;  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
takes  the  possibility  as  a  consequence,  and  rea-  to  serve  as  a  new  basis  on  which  the  architec- 
sons  back  to  the  existence  as  the  ground ;  if  any  tonics  of  the  whole  world  of  knowledge  might 
thing  is  possible,  there  is  some  real  being,  the  seat  be  constructed.  This  system  produced  a  revo- 
and  source  of  aU  that  is  conceivable. — ^The  year  lution  in  the  world  of  speculation.  Partly  from 
1770  is  made  by  Rosenkranz  (Oesehushte  der  its  profoundnees,  partly  on  account  of  its  novel 
Eanti^hen  Fhiio9ophie^  1840,  vol.  xii.  of  Kant's  nomenclature,  it  was  at  first  slightly  noticed, 
works^  the  dividing  line  between  the  earlier  or  and  seemed  in  danger  of  lapsing  into  oblivion, 
tentative  period  of  his  speculations,  and  the  But  Eant  was  now  thoroughly  aroused,  and 
speculative  and  svstematic  period.  In  this  year  eager  in  pressing  the  scheme,  which  was  the 
he  became  a  professor  hi  ftdl  in  the  university,  product  not  only  of  his  own  life,  but  also  of 
For  16  years  the  subtlest  and  boldest  thinker  the  chief  systems  which  had  gone  before.  His 
of  Germany  had  been  struggling  along  in  obscu-  philosophical  productivity  became  as  remark- 
rity,  filling  subordinate  posts ;  for  example,  that  able  as  had  been  his  previous  reserve.  In  1788 
of 'a  subaltern  in  the  royal  library  for  $60  a  appearedhis  *^  Prolegomena  to  every  future  Sys- 
year,  conferred  on  him  in  1776,  as  an  **  aocom-  tem  of  Metaphysics  claiming  to  be  a  Science;" 
I>liBhed  "  and  **  learned  "  person.  He  was  in-  a  more  popular  exposition,  and  also  a  more  corn- 
deed  offered  the  professorship  of  poetry  in  1764;  plete  analysis,  of  the  questions  and  problems 
but  this  does  not  seem  to  have  suited  him.  The  mooted  in  the  ^^  Criticism."  He  then  endeav- 
professorship  of  logic  and  metaphysics  was  given  ored  tocoanteract  the  negative  results  of  the 
him  after  he  had  declined  invitations  to  Jena  system  of  pure  reason  by  his  "  Metaphysics  of 
and  Erlangen ;  and  his  salary  was  to  be  $800  Ethics"  (1786),  and  "Metaphysical  Elements  of 
per  annum.  He  was  content  with  his  native  Natural  bcience"  (1786),  completing  the  exposi- 
city  and  university ;  he  wanted  to  labor  in  tion  of  his  views  in  these  two  branches  of  phi- 
quiet,  and  work  oat  the  great  problems  which  losophy.  In  1787  the  second  edition  of  the 
were  stirring  his  mind.  His  inaugural  disserta-  "Oriticism  of  Pure  Reason"  was  published, 
tion,  De  Mundi  SenHbilU  atque  IntelligibiUe  omitting  the  preface  to  the  first  edition,  and  al- 
Ibrma  et  Prineipiis,  contains  germs  of  his  met-  teriuff  it  so  as  to  avoid  the  charge  of  idealism 
aphysical  system.  He  protests  against  the  which  had  been  generally  preferred  against  his 
position  tliat  the  knowledge  of  sense  and  that  speculations,  identified,  or  rather  confounded, 
gained  by  the  understanding  are  to  be  distin-  by  some  opponents  with  the  system  of  Berkeley, 
^uished  as  rospectivelv  obscure  and  clear.  There  lliis  second  edition  was  afterward  reprinted, 
IS,  he  says,  a  knowledge  of  sensible  phenomena  with  only  verbal  alterations,  though  considered 
which  is  oistinct.  as  there  may  be  conceptions  as  somewhat  compromising  thelojg;icof  his  spec- 
of  the  understanding  which  are  confused.  We  ulations ;  but  in  the  two  recent  editions  of  Kant*s 
must  distinguish  between  the  matter  and  the  works,  by  Hartenstein  and  Rosenkranz,  the  con- 
form of  our  knowledge  of  sensible  objects ;  the  tents  of  the  first  edition  are  also  inserted.  The 
form  is  given  by  the  ideas  of  space  and  time,  "Oriticism  of  the  Practical  Reason"  (1788)  was 
which  are  not  objectively  real,  but  pure  intui-  intended  to  give  the  positive  aspect  of  the  new 
ttons ;  and  these  give  us  the  basis  <^  the  sciences  philosophy  in  relation  to  God,  freedom,  and  im- 
of  mathematics  and  geometry.  Intellectual  mortalitv ;  it  is  a  further  exposition  and  appli- 
kno  wiedge  is  made  up  of  pure  or  universal  con-  cation  of  what  was  given  in  outline  in  the  *^  Met- 
oeptions;  not  such  as  are  abstracted  ftom  the  aphynos  of  Ethics,"  and  it  contributed  to  give 
phenomena  of  sense,  but  principles  by  which  currency  to  his  system  among  those  who  had 
the  understanding  is  guided,  as  those  of  neces-  been  repelled  by  tlie  apparently  negative  con- 
sity,  possibility,  causality,  &c.  Such  are  some  elusions  of  the  ^^Oriticism  of  Pure  Reason." 
of  the  positions  in  which  he  already  arrays  him-  Such  was  the  rigor  and  such  the  vigor  of  the 
self  against  materialism  on  the  one  hand  and  ethical  scheme  here  propocmded,  that  for  a  time 
dogmatism  on  the  other.  In  1772  (Erdmann,  it  swept  away  the  unmanly  eudffimonistic  ethics 
loe.  cit  87)  he  writes  about  his  scheme  of  a  and  the  sentimental  systems  of  morality.    Even 
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those  who  thocucht  they  detected  ao  ineonsis-  '^Metaphyaieal  laements  of  BSght^'  (l&v),  and 
tencj  between  the  principles  of  Eant^B  "Pnre  '*of  Yirtne.''     The  "Strife  of  the  Faculties'* 
Beason"  and  of  his  "  Praotical  Reason,"  hailed  (1798)  is  a  review  of  the  oontroTersy  abont  his 
the  latter  work  as  oontaining  solid  proofs  of  the  religions  opinionfi,  with  the  documents.    His 
real  being  of  those  supersensible  objects  which  "  Anthropoloay  in  a  Pragmatic  Point  of  View" 
the  critical  idealism  seemed  to  have  reduced  was  nablishea  the  same  year.    After  this  his 
to  subjectiTC  ideas.    Its  principles  were  made  frienos  and  pupils  became  the  editors  of  his 
the  bans  of  systems  of  divinity,  by  such  theolo*  writings:  JAsche  of  his  '^ Logic"  (1800);  Rink 
gians  as  Tieftmnk,  Standlin,  Ammon,  and  some-  of  his  '*  Physical  Geography"  (1802)  and  ^^  Peda- 
what  later  by  Gabler  and  Wegsoheider.    The  gogics"  (1808).    After  his  death  P6litz  pub- 
ethical  element,  the  "  categorical  imperative,"  Bshed  his  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  religion 
was  held  as  the  one  fixed  and  saving  point,  in  (181T)  and  on  metaphysics  (1881),  and  Starke 
the  midst  of  the  jarring  and  opposite  principles  those  on  the  human  race  (1881).    Be  was  dis- 
of  tbe  different  schools  in  philosophy  and  theol-  turbed,  in  his  later  years,  by  the  symptoms  of 
ogy ;  and  this  led  to  that  rationalism,  on  a  moral  a  new  phase  of  speculation  in  the  writings  of 
basis,  which  for  a  long  time  characterized  Oer-  ilchte  (whom  he  had  at  first  warmly  wel* 
man  theology,  a  veir  different  form  of  rational-  corned,  and  whose  work  on  revelation  had  been 
ism  from  the  one  whidh  subsequently  prevailed,  attributed  to  him),  and  sent  forth  an  ineffectual 
To  these  works,  in  179b,  Kant  added  his  "Orit-  protest  in  1799;  this  showed  a  defect  which 
icism  of  the  Judgment,"  which  developed  more  he  himself  acknowledged  in  his  power  of  ap- 
fully  the  principles  of  the  metaphysics  of  the  predating  other  systems.    An  essay  on  whicn, 
natural  sciences,  and  supplemented  many  posi-  m  the  decline  of  his  faculties,  he  was  for  a  long 
tions  in  his  other  treatis^  beside  giving  hints,  time  employed,  was  found  to  be  unintelligible, 
and  opening  points  of  view,  which  were  after-  or  only  a  repetition  of  what  he  had  previously 
ward  used  oy  those  disposed  to. go  beyond  the  said  upon  the  relation  of  physics  to  metaphysics, 
principles  of  the  critical  philosophy.  —  With  Speculation  was   alreaay  sweeping  piast  the 
this  work  closed  the  productive  metaphysical  monuments  he  had  reared. — To  appreciate  the 
period  of  Kant^s  philosophic  career.    He  was  character  and  position  of  the  critical  or  trans- 
now  66  years  old.    In  9  years  he  had  put  forth,  cendental  philosophy  of  Kant,  we  must  start 
in  rapid  succession,  a  series  of  works  which  re-  with  his  own  view  of  what  philosophy  had 
vi vea  the  slumbering  activity  of  German  philos-  previously  accomplished,  and  what  he  expected 
ophy ;  combated  equally  tlie  abstractions  of  the  from  his  new  method.    In  his  own  interpretap 
dogmatist  and  the  doubts  of  the  sceptic ;  set  tion  of  the  matter,  it  was  the  critical  method, 
forth  the  transcendental  grounds  and  elements  which  he  instituted,  that  formed  the  primary 
of  knowledge,  and  thus  lud  the  foundation  for  peculiarity  of  his  scheme.  All  previous  systems 
a  new  metaphysics;  planted  mord  science  upon  had  led  to  dogmatism  O^ibnitz  and  Wolf),  or 
a  definite  basis,  giving  it  fixed  and  universal  for-  to  scepticism  O^ume).    Dogmatism  asserts  the 
roulas;  and  which  already  began  to  affect  the  equal  objective  and  subjective  validity  of  its 
construction  of  the  science  of  Christian  theology,  principles ;  metaphysical  truths,  like  mathema- 
His  subsequent  writings  form,  according  to  his  tical,  hold  both  in  reason  and  in  fact    Scep- 
own  statement,  the  practical  period  of  his  career,  ticism,  on  the  other  hand,  denies  the  objective 
applying  to  different  specisl  sciences  the  princi-  validity  of  a  priori  truths ;  thus,  for  example, 
pW  he  had  elaborated.    His  philosophy  was  Hume  could  not  find  in  experience  any  tlung 
already  expounded  by  Kiesewetter  in  Berlin,  corresponding  to  the  principle  of  causality,  for 
Schmid  in  Jena,  Jakob  in  Halle,  Bom  in  Leip-  sense  gives  only  succession  of  phenomena;  and 
flic,  and  many  others  in  different  parts  of  Ger-  this  truth  of  causality,  says  Kant,  is  only  one 
many.    Its  more  definite  confiict  with  the  or-  of  a  class^  to  all  of  which  Hume's  criticism  is 
thodox  theology  was  aroused  by  the  publication  equally  applicable.    Both  the  dogmatist  and  the 
of  his  essays  on  "  Religion  wiUiin  the  Bounds  sceptic  examine  ideas  or  truths  directly,  and 
of  Mere  Reason,"  contributed  to  the  Berlin  can  never  agree.    Is  there  no  other  way  of  ap- 
Jlf(9n/stMeAr(/l?,  then  prohibited  by  tbe  censor  (re-  preaching  the  matter?    Yes,  says  Kant,  there 
established  in  1788),  and  issued  in  a  volume  in  is  also  the  critical  method ;  instead  of  assuming 
1793.    Political  influences  were  idso  concerned;  that  our  knowledge  is  determined  bytheob- 
for  Kant  was  in  sympathy  with  the  French  jects,  let  us  see  how  far  tbe  objects  are  deter- 
revolution.    Frederic  William  II.  sent  to  him  a  mined  by  our  knowledge.    He  compared  this 
misfflve  indicating  his  displeasure,  snd  the  phi-  method,  with  a  proud  consciousness,  to  that  of 
losopher  was  obHged  to  give  a  pledge  that  he  Copernicus,  who,  finding  that  he  could  not  ex- 
womd  not  lecture  on  jeligious  subjects,  ^*  so  long  plain  the  motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  by  sup* 
as  he  should  be  a  subject  of  his  migesty,"  the  posing  that  they  revolved  around  himself,  tried 
promise  being  so  worded  that  he  considered  whether  he  could  not  do  better  by  supposing 
himself  relea^  from  it  on  the  death  of  that  that  he  moved  and  the  stars  stood  still.    The 
monarch.    But  he  was  so  irritated  bv  this  gov-  true  way,  then,  is  to  start  with  a  criticism  of 
emmental  interference,  that  in  1794  he  gave  up  man's  power  of  knowing.    And  since  man  has 
all  his  private  lectures,  and  after  1797  no  longer  three  prime  faculties,  reason,  will  (or  impulse 
read  in  the  university.    In  1797  appeared  his  to  action),  and  feeling,  this  criticism  must  be 
"Metaphysics  of  Ethics,"  in  two  parts^  viz. :  the  divided  into  three  main  parts:  the  criticism  of 
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the  pure  reflson,  the  critidsm  of  the  practical  this  space  and  time  are  not  forms  of  the  objects 
reason  (desire  and  will),  and  the  criticism  of  of  sensation,  bnt  the  sabjective  framework  in 
Judgment  (having  respect  to  feeling,  or  pleasure  "which  we  put  and  ninst  put  all  our  sensations, 
and  pain).  The  first  of  these,  however,  contains  We  cannot,  then,  attain  objectively^  to  the  knowl- 
the  regulating  principles  for  both  the  others,  edge  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves  {Dings 
and  gives  the  kej  to  the  system.    The  *^  Oriti-  an  tieh)^  because  those  forms  by  which  we  know 
cism  of  Pure  Reason"  was  not  originally  intend-  them  are  subjective.    This  denial  of  the  objeo- 
ed  to  be  a  system  of  metaphysics,  but  rather  an  tive  validity  of  space  and  time  is  the  starting 
inquiry  into  the  possibility  of  metaphysics ;  that  point  in  the  negative  results  of  the  '^  Oritidsm 
is,  it  was  critical.  As  against  the  sceptic,  it  was  of  the  Pure  Reason."    In  the  first  edititm  Kant 
designed  to  show  that  there  are  in  the  Imman  threw  out  an  intimation,  withdrawn  in  the  sec- 
mind  a  priori  or  transcendental  elements  of  ond,  that  the  subject  (ego)  and  things-in-them* 
knowledge,  and  that  these  are  found  even  in  selves  are  possibly  one  and  the  same  substance ; 
the  perceptions  of  sense  and  the  laws  of  the  un-  this  led  to  the  sumective  idealism  of  Fichte.    2. 
derstandtng.    As  against  tlie  dogmatist,  it  was  Tramcendental  Analytics,    We  pass  here  from 
also  intended  to  prove  that  even  this  transcen-  the  sense  to  the  understanding,  or  the  power  of 
dental  knowledge  does  not  attain  with  absolute  forming  general  notions.    It  is  by  such  notions 
certainty  to  the  nature  of  things ;  it  can  neither  tliat  we  combine  and  connect  what  is  given  in 
demonstrate  nor  disprove  the  reality  of  objects  experience.    So  that  the  ftindamental  question 
corresponding  to  the  ideas  of  reason.  (**  Trans-  here  is  this:  Is  a  pure  science  of  nature  pos- 
cendental"  is  used  by  Kant,  not  in  respect  to  sible?    Here,  too,  as  in  the  sense,  are  certain  a 
the  objects  of  knowledge,  but  to  the  nature  of  priori  principles,  which  Eant  called  categories 
the  knowledge,  as  a  priori,)   Another,  and  the  of  tlie  understanding  (applying  Aristotle's  term 
strictest  mode  of  stating  the  question  and  prob-  in  a  different  sense).     These  categories,  which 
)em,  istliis:  Are  a  prwri  synthetical  judgments  he  brought  into  connection  with  (or  rather 
possible?  An  analytical  judgment  is  one  which  transferred  and  transformed  from)  the  purely 
simply  explicates,  in  respect  to  any  subject,  logical  categories,  are  as  follows : 
what  is  contained  in  its  very  notion;  it  reposea  Logiod.  TmntetBdcnta]. 
on  the  principle  of  identity.    But  such  judg-                               lUMvenaL  Unitjr. 
ments  give  us  no  new  knowledge.   In  a  synthet-               ^  QuMtity.  ^  l^^-          tSSS^* 
ical  judgment,  on  the  other  hand,  something  is                               /  Afflrmativo.         R«aiitr. 
contained  or  asserted  in  the  predicate,  which  is             IL  Qoalitj.  <  Neimtive.  Negfttk>n. 
not  necessarily  implied  in  the  subject ;  and  such                               ^  indeflnJto.           LimitaUon. 
jndgtnents  extend  the  bounds  of  our  knowledge.            ^^  y^^,,^^  S  S«e&.       SIS?^ 
All  a  posteriori  knowledge  is  of  this  character ;                              ( Dicjunctive.         Beeiprocftf. 
and  the  metaphvsical  question  is:  Are  such                               ( Problematical      Ptisaibiitty. 
synthetical  judgments  also  possible  a  priori  t            ^V.  ModaUtj.  j  AssCT^ry.  ^.^J^^^^ 
If  they  are,  in  any  sphere  (<j.  g,  mathematics), 

sensualism  is  refuted ;  if  they  are  not  in  the  Under  these  12  categories,  or  a  priori  notions 

highest  sphere  (metaphysics),  dogmatism  is  re-  of  the  understanding,  we  ore  compelled  to  bring 

futed.    In  conducting  this  inquiry  Kant  divides  all  our  sensible  experience.    Empty  in  them- 

thehumanmiudintothethreefonctionsofsense,  selves  they  are  filled  up  by  phenomena;  and 

understanding,  and  reason,  and  subjects  each  to  they  reduce  the  "  rhapsody"  of  phenomena  into 

a  careful  criticism.    The  general   scheme,  as  order.    But  what  warrants  us  in  pursuing  this 

carried  out,  is:  process — ^in  bringing  together  such  different 

I.  i>octTine  of  the  transcendental  elements  of  knowledge.  things  as  the  obscure  experience  of  sensible  phe- 

A.  Tmnsoendentai  lesthetics  (i.  e.  perceptiona  of  sense),  nomena  and  the  clear  dicta  of  the  understand- 

^  2*TSSS^ntiK.iytic (th.  n»dc»t.n.jin^).  «» «    W?  '^^VT"  ^^^,  Warrant,  say.  Kant,  from 

h.  Transeendental  dialectics  (reason,  metaphysics).  the  pure  intUltlOUS  of  Space  and  time,  \U  wnich 

IL  The  transcendental  method.  there  is  an  element  common  to  both.    All  oh- 

1.  The  transcendental  JSsthetics^  or  the  trans-  jective  phenomena,  and  all  subjective  notions, 

cendental  knowledge  involved  in  the  percep-  equally  fall  under  the  dominion  of  these  two 

tions  of  sense.    In  all  knowledge  there  are  two  intuitions,  which  thus  become  the  schemata  by 

elements,  the  matter  and  the  form.    The  one  and  through  which  the  mind  interprets  nature, 

is  given  by  experience,  the  other  by  the  mind.  Thus,  the  world  does  not  give  laws  to  the  mind, 

Sensations  without  ideas  are  blind ;  ideas  with-  but  the  mind  rules  the  world.    We  cannot 

out  sensations  are  empty.    The  dogmatist  ig-  even  know  the  external  world  excepting  by 

nores  the  former,  the  materialist  the  latter,  and  through  these  a  priori  conceptions  {e.  g. 

What  is  given  us  in  sensation  is  ordered  or  substance  and  time).    Bnt  at  the  same  time, 

arranged  by  the  mind  under  the  two  ideas  of  Kant  holds  with  equal  tenacity  to  the  position, 

space  and  time,  which  ideas  are  not  the  product  that  these  judgments  of  the  understanding  do 

but  the  regulators  of  the  sensations.    That  is,  not,  and  cannot,  disclose  to  us  the  supersensible 

even  in  respect  to  the  objects  of  sense,  we  find  world ;  we  cannot  through  them  come  to  the 

the  aprior%  ideas  of  space  and  time  controlling  knowledge  of  things  as  they  are  in  themselves, 

them ;  and  this  knowledge  too  gives  us  the  pos-  He  does  not  deny  their  real  objective  being,  bnt 

aibility  of  a  science,  viz.,  mathematics.    But  yet  says  that  all  we  can  know  about  them  is  through 
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our  fmbj«otlve  notions.    He  even  attribnies  to  is  limited  and  nnlimited ;  2,  aa  to  qnalltj.  tliat 
tliem  actWitj  and  eflBcienoy ;  thejr  force  the  its  elements  are  both  simple  and  ioflniteljr  di* 
mind  to  distinguish  and  divide;  but  still,  these  yisible ;  8,  as  to  relation,  that  it  is  caused  by  a 
objects  and  what  the  luind  says  about  them  ere  free  act^  or  by  an  infinite  series  of  mechanical 
totally  diverse.  (Thisisoneof  the  chief  points  in  causes;  4,  as  to  modality,  that  it  has  an  inde* 
which  subsequent  criticism  and  speculation  hare  pendent  cause,  and  that  its  parts  are  only  mu- 
modified  the  position  of  the  Kantian  theory  of  toally  dependent    These  antinomies,  as  thus 
knowledge,  making  a  more  close  and  vital  cor-  developed  by  Kant,  bring  out  distinctly  the  con- 
resipondence  between  the  laws  of  thought  and  trast  between  the  infinite  and  tlie  finite,  between 
being  in  order  to  avoid  the  irresistible  negative  the  absolute  and  the  relative.    The  force  of 
results  of  this  theory.)    The  general  result  then  them  consists  in  viewing  the  world,  on  tlie  one 
of  the  analytics,  as  of  the  lesthetics,  is,  that  hand,  as  related  to  the  infinite  and  absolute ; 
what  is  not  in  time  and  space  cannot  be  known  on  the  other  hand,  as  related  to  the  finite  and 
by  or  through  the  categories;  that  is,  it  leads  relative.    Kant^s  solution  of  them  isfonnd  in 
to  that  form  of  transcendental  idealism,  which  his  position,  that  the  categories  have  subjective 
maintains  that  things-in-themselves  cannot  be  bnt  not  objective  validity.    But  the  antinomy 
known,  that  only  phenomena  are  known  (»'.  e.  in  each  case  results  from  applying  to  one  and 
known  through  ana  by  tl)e  categories).    At  the  the  same  subject  (viz.,  the  world)  at  the  same 
same  time  Kant  is  careful  to  assert  that  those  time  both  infinite  and  finite  properties,  making 
tlangs-in-themselves  have  a  real  existence;  and  it  both  absolute  and  relative,  wliich  of  course 
he  distinguishes  clearly  between  his  system  involves  us  in  contradictions.    These  antino- 
and  the  idealism  of  Berkeley  on  the  one  hand  miea  show  us  that  reosim  is  weak  in  construct* 
and  that  of  Leibnitz  on  the  other.    Berkeley  ing  the  relation  between  the  infinite  and  finite, 
asserted  that  we  have  a  knowledge  merely  of  between  the  absolute  and  relative ;  but  not  that 
"  ideas ;"  Kant  asserts  that  we  have  not  merely  reason  may  not  know  the  real  being  of  both, 
ideas,  but  ideas  of  something  wliich  is  real  and  In  thepame  manner,  in  his  ^*Hational  Theology," 
independent.    Berkeley  said  that  ideas  were  the  various  proofs  of  the  being  of  God  are  dis- 
connected  empirically ;  Kant  says,  by  a  neces-  cussed,  and  shown  to  be  invalid,  viz.,  the  onto- 
sity,  by  law  (and  hence  there  can  be  a  science  logical,  the  oosmological,  and  the  ph}  sico-theo- 
of  nature).    Kant  made,  as  Berkeley  did  not,  a  logical.    The  on tological  argument  confounds 
thorough  distinction  between  the  novmma  and  on  analytic  with  a  synthetic  judgment;  the  cos- 
the  phenomena.    8.  Transcendental  Dialeeties,  mological  is  only  another  form  of  the  ontologi- 
Here  we  enter  upon  the  proper  criticism  of  the  cal ;  and  the  physico-theolcigical  does  not  prove 
pure  or  theoretical  re«ison ;  and  here  come  up  the  perfection  or  infinitude  of  the  Deity.    Thus 
the  real  inetaphysicid  questions.    The  under-  on  grounds  of  pure  reason,  in  relation  to  our 
standing  gives  us  general  notions;  the  reason,  highest  ideas,  we  are  left  in  the  position  of  lieing. 
ideas.    Tlie  three  grand  ideas  with  which  roeta-  nnable  to  demonstrate  their  objective  validity, 
physics  has  to  do  are  those  of  the  sonl,  of  the  Yet  still  they  are  "  postalates,"  '*  necessary  illn- 
world,  and  of  God,  which  respectively  form  the  sions  ;"  we  are  obliged  to  take  them  as  '*  regu- 
basis  of  the  three  sciences,  rational  psychology,  lative"  principles.    We  cannot  prove  them; 
rational  cosmology,  and  theology.    By  an  un-  nor  yet  can  the  materialist  or  sceptic  disprove 
natural  method,  Kant  makes  these  three  ideas  them  ;   that  is,  tlieoretically,  we  can  neither 
correspond  res|>ectively  with  the  categorical,  admit  nor  deny  them.    This  criticism  does  not 
hypothetical,  and  disjunctive  syllogisms.    He  lea<l,  he  claims,  to  scepticism ;  it  only  shows 
takes  a  similar  course,  as  we  have  seen,  with  us  the  bounds  of  reason ;  in  fact,  it  carries  us 
the  categories  of  the  understanding.    Thequee-  over  into  that  sphere  where  reason  has  on  au- 
tion  of  the  identity  of  logic  and  metaphysics  is  thentic  and  decisive  voice,  that  is,  the  sphere 
inevitably  suggested.    The  general  conclusion  of  the  practical  reason,  the  sphere  of  final  causes 
of  this  part  of  the  system  is,  that  these  sciences,  or  ends.    Thus  may  be  solved,  for  practical  pnr- 
in  the  sense  of  the  older  dogmadsm«  are  imprae-  poses,  the  problems  which  to  the  nure  reason 
ticable  to  reason ;  but  there  is  still  for  man  a  are  simply  insoluble.    The  methodology,  which 
supersensible  sphere  to  be  reached  and  explored  forms  tlie  second  chief  part  of  this  *^  Criticism 
in  other  ways.    In  respect  to  rational  psychol-  of  the  Pure  Reason,"  gives  the  rule  by  which 
(^,  it  is  the  aim  of  Kant  to  show  that  we  are  reason  may  and  ought  to  be  guided,  so  that  it 
not  warranted  in  transferring  to  the  soul,  as  an  sliall  not,  for  example,  apply  mathematics  to  in- 
objective  and  immortal  exigence,  those  predi-  congruous  subjects,  nor  confound  the  theoreti- 
cates  which  we  apply  to  it  as  a  matter  of  subjeo-  cal  and  the  practical. — In  the  second  of  Kant's 
tive  consoiousnees;  or,  that  the  abstract  demon-  criticisms,  that  of  the  **  Practical  Reason,"  the 
stration  of  immortality,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  unsolved  problems  are  taken  up  under  a  dififer- 
Boul,  involves  paralogisms.  Rational  cosmology  ent  and  positive  point  of  view.    His  works  on 
(or  the  sum  total  of  the  phenomena  of  tlie  world,  the  ^'  Metaphysics  of  Morals,"  and  the  "  Meta- 
reduced  to  unity)  leaves  us  in  kindred  contradio-  physical  Elements  of  Law  and  of  Virtue,"  are 
tion  as  to  the  external  world.  On  purely  rational  devoted  to  the  same  general  theme.    His  gen- 
grounds  (applying  the  four  categories),  we  land  eral  position  is  this :  theoretical  or  pure  reason 
in  absolute  antinomies,  or  contradictions :  1,  as  gives  us  certain  postulates,  which  on  merely 
to  quantity,  we  can  equaUy  prove  that  the  world  theoretical*  grounds  cannot  be  proved  to  have  a 
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valid  being;  or,  in  other  words,  it  gives  certain  be  drawn  between  the  theoretical  and  praoti- 
problems  as  to  the  soul  and  its  immortality,  as  cal  reason.    What  Kant  calls  practical  reason 
tothennityof  the  cosmos,  and  as  to  the  being  of  sometimes  seems  to  mean  reason  and  some- 
€h>d,  which  it  cannot  itself  resolve.   Bat  where  times  seems  to  mean  will.    And  what  ground 
theoretical   reason  is  silent,  practical  reason  isthere,  after  all,  for  assigning  a  higher  ol^ective 
speaks  with  authority.    The  sphere  of  this  prac-  validity  to  the  categoricial  imperative,  than  to 
tical  reason  is  the  will ;  and  here  is  where  rea-  the  equally  imperative  and  necessary  ideas  of 
son  unfolds  its  whole  power  and  significancy.  the  pure  reason?    If  the  former  may  be  object- 
The  practical  reason  is  thus  the  highest  spiritual  ive,  why  not  the  latter?    If  the  former  are 
power  in  man  ;  it  has  the  *^  primacy"  over  all  necessary  postulates  in  action,  the  latter  are  no 
the  others,  even  over  the  pure  reason.    This  less  necessary  in  thought ;  and  is  action  higher 
practical  reason  or  wiU  now  acts,  and  must  act,  than  thought?    And  beside,  the  introduction 
according  to  certain  laws  or  principles.    Some  of  happiness,  as  equally  necessary  with  virtue, 
of  these  principles  are  merely  subjective,  or  seems  like  a  logical  inconsequence  in  the  sys- 
*^  maxims;"  others  have  an  imperative  charac-  tem ;  and  to  make  the  whole  proof  of  the  di- 
ter  or  universal  validity.  These  make  the  ^cate-  vine  existence  rest  upon  the  need  of  a  har- 
gorical  imperative,"  which  is  the  decisive  word  mony  between  virtue  and  happiness  is  certainly 
in  Kant's  ethical  theory.    The  moral  law  is  a  restricted  view,  for  a  deity  is  just  as  neces- 
such  a  categorical  imperative;  and  this  is  a  die-  sary  to  harmonize  and  combine  and  unify  the 
tate  of  reason  itself;  the  so  called  moral  sense  material  and  the  spiritual  creation  in  all  their 
is  not  the  source,  but  the  product,  of  this  supe-  parts  and  relations. — ^But  we  must  pass  to  an- 
rior  moral  law.    The  formula  of  this  moral  other  work  of  Kant's  to  see  the  use  which  he 
law  is :  **  Act  only  on  such  a  maxim  as  may  also  makes  of  these  positions  in  relation  to  the  hiffh- 
be  a  universal  law ;"  or,  *'Act  in  reference  to  est  objects  of  belief;   tiiat  is,  his  "Religion 
rational  beings  (thyself  and  others)  as  if  they  within  the  Bounds  of  Mere  Reason."    Morality 
were  ends  in  and  for  themselves,  and  not  as  if  leads  to  reliffion.    The  three  "  Criticisms"  of 
they  were  mere  means  to  an  end."    If,  now,  we  Kant  all  end  with  the  idea  of  God.    But  re- 
know  and  are  under  such  an  absolute  law,  then  ligion  as  given  in  history  contains  elements 
we  must  be  tree ;  such  a  law  is  posnble  for  us  which  cannot  be  directly  deduced  from  ethics, 
only  OS  we  are  flree  in  the  strictest  or  trans-  How  much,  now,  of  revelation  (whidi  he  grants 
oendental  sense.    This  is  tiie  **  autonomy"  of  to  be  possible)  can  be  confirmed  by  reason? 
the  will;  it  is  a  law  unto  itself;  what  I  ought  1.  There  is  a  "  radical  evil "  in  human  nature ; 
to  do  I  must  be  able  to  do.    If  the  moral  law  and  this  is  not  physical,  but  moral.    This  pre- 
be  real,  freedom  must  be  real ;  and  that  free-  cedes  all  actual  sin.    How  can  this  be  explained  ? 
dom  which  the  pure  reason  left  as  a  problem  is  All  sin  must  be  one's  own  act ;  and  yet  this 
dius  proved  to  be  a  reality.    Still  further :  if  moral  evil  is  before  act.    The  diificulty  can  be 
there  be  such  a  moral  law,  there  must  be  a  solved  only  by  assuming  a  "  timeless  and  intel- 
inoral  world,  and  in  that  world  the  highest  ligible  act."    This  is  tiie  inborn,  radical,  yet 
good  must  be  brought  about  by  means  of  the  still  self-produced  and  guilty  corruption  of  man. 
moral  law.    Bat  as  a  matter  of  fEict,  we  find  (Here  is  the  basis  for  the  subsequent  specula* 
that  each  individual  is  stiU  imperfect,  under  the  tions  of  Schelling  on  freedom,  and  of  Julius 
dominion  of  sense;  that  virtue  is  never  fully  MQller  and  others  on  the  origin  of  sin.)    As 
realized  here.    But  it  ought  to  be,  it  must  be  there  is  this  evil  in  us,  so.  in  order  to  virtue, 
realized ;    and   this  realization   can   only  be  there  must  also  be  "  a  total  revolution,"  which 
effected  in  an  endless  duration  of  the  soul;  "may  be  called  a  new  birth  or  a  new  creation;" 
the  soul,  then,  must  be  immortal.    Yet  again,  though  that  this  must  strictly  be  of  grace  can- 
perfect  happiness  is  essential  to  the  highest  not  be  shown.    2.   A  reconciliation  of  man 
good ;  but  tnis  happiness  can  only  be  resized  with  Gk)d  can  be  effected  only  through  such  a 
when  nature  and  morality  are  in  entire  harmo-  change  of  heart ;  this  reconciliation  is  symbol- 
ny  and  unison.    As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  ized  in  the  person  and  work  of  Christ.    In 
not  so ;  but  yet  they  ought  to  be,  and  they  Scripture,  Christ  represents  die  agony  of  re- 
must  be.    There  must  then  be  some  power  pentance ;  to  put  on  Christ  is  equivalent  to  the 
above  both  nature  and  moral  agents,  to  connect  new  life ;  justification  means  that  God  accepts 
the  two  together,  to  make  virtue  and  happiness  this  change  of  heart  in  view  of  its  future  fhiits. 
coincide.    Thatis,  theremust  beaGod.    What-  8.  The  victory  of  the  good  over  the  evil  prin- 
ever  may  be  thought  of  the  validity  of  these  ciple  is  seen  in  the  kingdom  of  God ;  in  the 
arguments,  the  results  contributed  to  give  cur-  church  as  a  visible  institution.     This  diurch 
rency  to  the  Kantian  system  among  those  who  has  the  four  characteristics  of  unity,  purity, 
were  repelled  by  the  negative  character  of  the  freedom,  and  immutability.    The  positive  rites 
deductions  on  ih»  grounds  of  pure  reason.    A  of  this  church  are  valuable  as  aids  to  human 
basis  seemed  to  be  laid  for  a  practical  and  living  weakness.    But  in  the  progress  of  the  race  the 
fluth  in  God,  freedom,  and  immortality.    The  faith  of  the  church  will  be  supplanted  by  a 
moral  element  attained  such  supremacy las  in  purely  rational   faith.     The  essence   of  the 
no  antecedent  system.    At  the  same  time,  it  Christian  revelation  is  found  in  its  morid  pre- 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  on  strictly  philo-  cepts ;  all  else  has  only  a  partial  and  transient 
sophical  grounds,  such  a  wide  separation  can  worth.    The  mysteries  of  religion  are  valuable 
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80  &r  as  they  help  the  life ;  bnt  they  make  no  £ant  also  wrote  many  minor  treatises,  suffi- 
real  addition  to  knowledire.  The  Trinity  means  cient  to  have  made  a  literary  reputation  for 
that  God  should  be  woruiipped  in  view  of  his  most  men.  In  1784  be  pnbli^ed  an  essay  en- 
threefold  moral  qualities,  holiness^  goodness,  titled  *^  Ideas  about  Universal  History  in  a  Oos- 
and  justice,  which  are  specifically  different  from  mopolitan  Point  of  View;"  and  in  1795  a 
each  other.  Thus,  in  this  allegorizing  method,  "  Project  of  Perpetual  Peace."  A  severe  re- 
Ghrist^ity  as  a  rational  religion  is  reduced  view  in  1785  of  Herder's  **  Philosophy  of  His- 
to  a  mere  theory  of  morals.  Kant  first  began  tory,"  called  out  the  Metahritik  of  that  phi- 
that  construction  of  the  truths  of  religion  which  losopher ;  Herder  was  too  cautious,  courtly,  and 
in  the  later  transcendentalism  produced  so  many  vague  to  suit  the  views  of  the  rigid  moralist 

Ehilosophies  of  religion  of  a  much  more  compre-  and  metaphysician.  The  end  of  the  history  of 
ensive  character.  Schleiermacher  disentangled  the  world,  according  to  £ant,  b  the  formation 
the  proper  religious  from  the  merely  moral  ele-  of  the  most  perfect  state  constitution.  Af  an, 
ment ;  and  Hegel,  even  in  the  mysteries  of  though  free,  is  still  bound  to  nature,  and  exists 
Christianity,  found  the  same  truths  in  the  form  as  a  race.  Every  generation  is  a  means  of  edu- 
of  faith  which  his  speculative  system  expounded  eating  and  developing  the  next  generation ;  and 
in  the  form  of  philosophy. — ^In  the  third  of  man  in  the  use  of  his  freedom  makes  the  powers 
Kant's  "Criticisms,"  that  on  the  "Power  of  of  nature  subservient  to  humanity.  Perpetual 
Judgment,"  he  attempts  an  investigation  of  the  peace  among  the  nations  can  be  insured  only  by 
feelings,  correspondmg  to  that  of  the  reason  in  a  federation  of  free  states.  Poblicity  is  neces- 
his  "  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason,"  and  to  that  of  sary  to  political  life,  and  the  highest  good  and 
the  desires  (or  will) in  the  "Practical  Reason."  progress  of  the  state.  The  human  race,  as  a 
Here,  too,  he  advances  beyond  the  limits  of  whole,  he  contends,  is  in  a  constant  progress 
transcendental  idealism,  and  hence  this  treatise  to  a  better  state.  In  later  times  this  is  proved 
became  a  starting  point  for  subsequent  ex-  by  the  general  sympathy  in  the  French  revo- 
plorers.  The  object  of  the  work  is  to  span  the  lution.  (This  is  contained  in  his  work  on  the 
chasm  between  metaphysics  (theoretical  rea-  ^^  Strife  oi  the  Faculties.")  Morals  will  penetrate 
son)  and  eUiics  (practical  reason).  Just  as  more  and  more  into  political  life,  and  shape  the 
feding  (or  pleasure  and  pain)  stands  between,  destiny  of  the  race. — This  rapid  and  conaensed 
mediates  between  reason  and  the  will,  so  the  outline  of  the  works  of  Immanuel  Kant,  though 
fiicnlty  of  judgment,  which  relates  to  the  feel-  necessarily  imperfect,  may  be  sufiSoient  to  show 
ings,  is  to  mediate  between  the  theoretical  the  comprehensiveness  and  subtlety  with  which 
and  practical  reason.  This  reconciliation  is  he  penetrated  into  the  most  abstruse  regions  of 
effected  by  means  of  the  idea  of  a  final  cause  thought.  The  influence  of  his  speculations  be* 
or  design.  This  idea  is  found  equally  in  the  gan  to  be  felt  at  tlie  same  time  that  the  Frendi 
two  spheres  subjected  to  the  faculty  of  Judg-  revolution  was  changing  the  face  of  Europe, 
ment,  viz. :  that  of  lesthetics,  and  that  of  tele-  and  when  old  chaos  seemed  to  have  again  re- 
ology,  or  fijial  causes  in  nature.  1.  jE$thetic$  visited  the  earth.  Materialism  was  predominant 
has  to  do  with  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  in  France ;  in  Scotland,  Reid  was  combating 
The  beautiful  has  no  real  existence  in  nature ;  scepticism  on  the  principles  of  common  sense ; 
it  is  the  harmony  between  the  imagination  and  and  an  abstract  dogmatism  ruled  the  German 
the  understanding.  The  sublime  is  an  attempt  mind.  Here  was  a  philosopher  who,  with  un- 
to lay  hold  of  the  vast  in  nature ;  it  does  not  matched  analytic  and  synthetic  powers,  came 
exist  in  nature,  but  in  the  soul,  struggling  forward  to  show  to  each  previous  and  previdont 
toward  the  infinite.  The  highest  aspect  or  system  its  metes  and  bounds.  Agunst  the  ma- 
iBBtbetics  is  as  a  symbol  of  moral  good.  2.  terialist  and  the  sceptic,  he  proved  that  the 
Telecloffjf.  The  objects  of  nature  are  all  shaped  mind  had  its  apriart  principles  of  knowledge ; 
for  some  design  or  end.  Such  instances  of  de-  against  the  dogmatist,  he  maintained  that  the 
sign  are  of  two  kinds,  external  and  internal,  sphere  of  the  supersensible,  though  a  reality. 
Mere  external  adaptations  might  be  the  result  is  not  disclosed  to  positive  thought  He  proved 
<^  mechanism;  not  so  the  adaptations  or  designs  that  empiricism  is  right  so  far  as  it  asserts 
which  we  find  in  organized  beings.  Here  all  that  the  matter  of  our  ideas  is  drawn  from  with- 
the  parts  are  both  means  and  ends;  no  me-  out,  bnt  wrong  so  far  as  it  implies  that  their 
dianical  law,  but  only  a  rational  designer,  can  form  can  also  Siere  be  found.  And  he  is  allied 
explain  this.  Kature  cannot  be  understood  ex-  with  the  principle  of  the  common  sense  philos- 
cepting  on  this  principle.  By  this  principle  of  ophy  in  ascribing  an  absolute  validity  to  those 
a  design  immanent  in  nature,  Kant  passed  the  moral  ideas  by  which  life  is  and  must  be  guided, 
boundaries  of  a  merely  subjective  idealism,  to  The  utterances  of  this  practical  reason  are  true 
which  other  parts  of  his  system  were  always  and  vaUd,  whatever  may  be  the  difficulties  <^ 
tending.  Fichte  developed  it  on  the  subjective  the  theoretical  reason.  We  must  live  and  act 
side ;  Sohelling  restored  nature,  or  the  oMec-  in  view  of  Gk>d,  freedom,  and  immortality.  His 
tive,  to  its  rights.  The  latter  (Phil.  Sehrtften^  philosophy  became  the  starting  point  for  the 
i.  s.  114)  says  that  "  there  were  perhaps  never  roost  remarkable  development  of  speeulatioii 
so  many  deep  thoughts  comprcMd  in  so  few  since  the  days  of  the  Greeks.  German  specula- 
leaves  as  in  §76  of  the  ^  Criticism  of  the  Judg-  tion  was  thoroughly  quickened.  Those  that  op- 
ment.'  ^ — Beside  his  larger  works  and  essays,  posed  Kant  and  those  that  espoused  his  views 
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equally  acknowledged  his  greatness.  Reinbold  thus  probing  the  depths  of  haman  eonscionsDOSi^ 
at  first  defended,  and  tlien  modified  his  system,  was  one  of  the  utmost  regularity  and  simplicity. 
Schalze,  Beck,  and  Bardili  tried  to  bring  it  into  The  "  sage  of  Konigsberg"  pursued  his  daily 
more  popular  forms.  Krug  wrote  a  new  *^  Or*  avooations  in  as  fixed  a  routine  as  that  of  the 
ganon,*'  and  Fries  a  new  **Oriticism  of  the  humblest  artisan  or  workman.  In  fact,  it  almost 
Beason."  Hamann,  Herder,  and  Jacobi  devel-  seems  as  if  his  definite  theory  of  morals  shaped 
oped  their  systems,  which  made  faith  the  basis  his  whole  career.  He  was  never  married  ;^  raeta- 
01  philosophy,  with  constant  refereooe  to  the  physics  was  the  passion  of  his  soul.  Summer 
principles  of  kant  Herbart's  positive  philos-  and  winter  he  rose  at  5  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
ophy  claimed  to  have  the  true  key  to  the  Kantian  not  once  failing  to  do  so  for  80  years.  Two 
metaphysics.  Fichte  unfolded  his  subjective  hours  were  spent  in  study,  and  two  in  lectures; 
idealism  as  the  only  logical  result  of  the  critical  and  then  he  studied  and  wrote  till  his  early 
philosophy.  And  even  in  some  of  the  latest  dinner  at  one  o'clock.  This  meal  was  the  great, 
products  of  German  speculation  there  are  not  event  of  the  day ;  and  he  ate  it  leisurely,  almost 
wanting  attempts  to  sbow  that  Kant  has  not  always  in  the  society  of  friends.  After  dinner 
been  superseded  by  any  of  his  successors. — As  he  would  walk  for  an  hour  or  two,  spend  the 
a  teacher  of  philosophy  in  the  university,  the  evening  in  society  or  lighter  reading,  revise  his 
object  of  Kant  was,  as  he  himself  declares,  not  lectures  for  the  next  day,  and  be  in  bed  before 
so  much  to  give  a  system  as  to  habituate  his  10  o'dock.  In  general  society  in  his  earlier  life 
pupils  to  self-reflection.  The  teacher  should  he  was  sometimes  odd,  but  i^  genial  and  ani- 
not  give  thoughts,  but  lead  to  thought;  he  mated.  He  was  a  capital  listener,  and  dexterous 
should  not  carry,  but  guide,  his  hearers;  and  in  drawing  out  the  knowledge  of  others;  but 
hence  the  profounder  parts  of  his  system  were  he  could  tell  a  good  story,  and  commented  on  all 
rarely  expounded  to  his  classes.  He  was  very  matters  of  literary,  philosophical,  or  political  in- 
simple  in  his  whole  style  of  lecturing.  His  voice  terest,  with  freedom  and  thoughtfulness.  Often 
was  feeble,  and  only  gradually  rose  with  his  a  curt  phrase,  a  satirical  remark,  or  a  sally  of 
subject.  A  few  notes  on  bits  of  paper,  or  text  wit  would  prevent  or  close  a  long  discussion, 
books  marked  in  the  margin,  were  his  materials.  In  general  literature  his  reading  was  very  large ; 
He  always  began  on  a  subject  as  if  thinking  it  the  English  and  French  classics  were&miliar  to 
out  for  himself;  announced  his  topic,  gave  pro-  him;  and  of  all  writers  perhaps  he  was  most 
visional  explanations,  illustrated  it  in  a  great  fond  of  Rousseau,  whose  portrait  was  the  only 
variety  of  aspects,  and  thus  led  his  hearers  one  that  adorned  his  plain  mansion.  Of  poetry 
along  with  him.  He  despised  all  the  arts  of  the  he  was  never  enamored,  though  a  great  admirer 
rhetorician.  In  developing  his  ethical  theory  of  MUton's  *^  Paradise  Lost."  In  the  history  of 
he  often  rose  to  the  highest  degree  of  rocmd  philosophy  he  was  less  versed  than  in  many 
earnestness,  speaking  to  the  soul  against  all  other  parts  of  literature;  considering,  in  fact, 
selfisimess  and  in  favor  of  liberty ;  and  then  he  dogmatism,  scepticism,  and  his  own  svstem  to 
seemed,  says  one  of  his  hearers,  ^*as  if  inspired  contain  about  all  that  could  be  well  said  on 
by  a  divine  flame."  To  aid  his  thoughts  he  speculative  matters.  Kant  was  warmly  enlisted 
would  fix  his  attention  closely  on  some  one  in  all  that  concerned  the  general  interests  of  hn- 
auditor,  and  judge  by  him  whether  he  was  un-  manity  and  of  justice.  In  his  political  views  he 
derstood.  Once  a  button  on  a  student's  coat,  sympathized  vrith  the  most  thoughtful  spirits 
which  he  had  made  his  fixed  point  of  vision,  of  the  age.  "  Liberty,  law,  and  public  power 
being  lost,  disconcerted  the  philosopher  and  in-  are  the  elements  of  all  social  life.  Law  and 
termpted  the  lecture.  A  tower  on  which  he  liberty  without  power  are  anarchy;  law  and 
used  to  ffaze  in  his  reveries  at  home  having  be-  force  without  liberty  make  a  despotism ;  force 
come  hidden  by  the  growth  of  trees,  he  could  alone  is  barbarism ;  liberty  and  law,  joined  with 
not  rest  until  the  foliage  was  cut  away.  He  force,  make  the  republic ;  the  only  good  civil 
was  always  kind  to  the  students,  but,  from  prin-  constitution,  which  is  not  necessarily  a  democ- 
ciple,  would  not  remit  their  fees,  lest  they  might  racy."  He  was  opposed  to  involuntary  servi- 
lose  their  sense  of  independence.  Tempting  of-  tude,  and  to  a  hereditary  nobility.  Man,  he 
fers  were  made  to  him  to  quit  K6nigsberg  (a  says,  is  born  free.  His  great  political  idea  was 
double  salary  at  Halle  in  1778  by  his  friend  the  that  there  must  be  a  separation  of  the  powers  in 
minister  Von  Zedlitz),  but  he  did  not  care  for  the  the  state  in  order  to  a  true  social  order.  Prin- 
money,  and  disliked  all  change.  In  fact,  he  never  ces  he  held  to  be  for  the  people,  and  not  the 
went  more  than  40  miles  from  his  native  city,  people  for  princes.  He  was  also  a  zealous  advo- 
In  his  person  he  was  slightly  built,  not  much  cate  of  the  freedom  of  opinion  and  the  freedom 
over  5  feet  in  height;  his  chest  was  hollow,  and  of  the  press.  *^  Liberty  of  thought  is  nothing 
his  right  shoulder,  like  that  of  Schleiermacher,  without  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  writing, 
projected  much  above  the  other.  His  features  ...  To  take  away  the  power  of  freely  express- 
were  fine  and  delicate;  his  complexion  was  light ;  ing  opinions  is  to  deprive  us  of  the  only  remedy 
his  blue  eyes  expressed  animation  and  kindness ;  for  the  evils  which  afiflict  humanity.  .  .  .  The 
a  high  and  broad  forehead  indicated  his  thought-  prohibition  of  books  of  science  and  of  pare 
fal  and  speculative  turn ;  and  the  lower  part  of  theory  is  an  offence  against  mankind."  In 
the  countenance  showed  a  tenacious  vitality. —  his  religious  views,  the  feeling  of  pure  obliga- 
The  external  life  of  the  philosopher,  who  was  tion,  of  an  inexorable  duty,  was  paramount ;  in 
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fact,  the  fleDse  of  duty  was  so  strong  as  to  leave  In  his  '*  OomparatiTe  History'*  (1804),  and  Mme. 
little  room  for  the  religions  sentiments.    His  de  Stadl,  in  her"  Qermany"  (1818),  gave  a  fuller 
ethical  theory  made  obligation  snpreme^nd  left  account  of  it.    SchOn^s  ^'  Transcendental  Phi- 
to  the  affections  a  snbonlinate  place.    His  mor-  losophy"  was  published  in  1881.  Oonsin  in  18^ 
al  forroolas  are  abstract;  love  was  not  to  him  devoted  to  it  a  oonrse  of  lectures  (translated  by 
the  chief  of  the  virtues.    He  was  the  stole  of  Henderson  into  English,  1854),  and  Barchon  de 
the. 18th  century.    His  general  theory  of  rell-  Peuhoen  wrote  a  '^History  of  German  Phi- 
gion,  too,  was  abstract;  nor  did  the  positive  losopby*^  (1886).    The  best  French  account  is 
truths  of  Christianity  as  a  redemptive  system  in  J.  Willm's  *^  History  of  Germah  Philosophy" 
modify  either  his  metaphysical  or  ethical  the-  (4  vols.,  1847),  a  work  crowned  by  the  French 
ories.    He  gave  to  Grerman  rationalism  a  strong  academy ;  the  first  volume  and  half  of  the  seo- 
impahe,  m  making  the  merely  moral  element  ond  are  taken  up  with  the  critical  philosophy, 
supreme.    8o  fiir  as  he  could,  he  modelled  his  Charles  de  R^musat,  in  1847,  wrote  a  valuable 
own  life  npon  the  principles  of  a  rieid  code  of  report  on  this  "  History'*  for  the  academy  of 
ethics.    He  abhorred  all  deceit  and  lying;  he  moral  and  political  sciences.    Beside  the  his- 
was  npright  and  honest  in  the  minutest  mat*  torical  accounts,  J.  Tissot  has  translated  into 
ters;  every  day,  every  hour  had  its  appointed  French   the  ^^Pnre  Reason"  (2d  ed.  1845): 
work.    "Whoever  will  tell  me  a  good  action  "Logic"  (1840);   '^Metaphysics  of  Law"  (2d 
left  undone,  him  will  I  thank,  though  it  be  in  the  ed.  1858),  and  '^  of  Morals"  (8d  ed.  1864) ;  the 
last  hour  of  life."    And  in  the  last  hour  of  his  "  Metaphysics,"  edited  by  POIitz  (1848) ;  and 
life  he  could  say:  *' My  friends,  I  do  not  fear  *' Anthropology"  (1854).  Trullard  in  1841  gave 
death;  I  assure  you  before  God,  that  if  I  was  aFrench  version  of  "Religion  within  the  Bounds 
sure  of  being  called  away  this  night,  I  could  of  Reason ;"  Bami  in  1846  of  the  "  Criticism  of 
raise  my  hands  to  heaven,  and  say,  God  be  the  Judgment,"  and  in  1848  of  that  of  the 
praised  I"    Ko  one  who  has  lived  long  in  the  "  Practic^  Reason,"  beside  a  critical  ezainina- 
world,  he  used  to  say,  would  be  willing  on  any  tion  of  these  works  (1850  and  1851),  and  the 
acoonnt  to  begin  and  live  his  life  over  again.  "Metaphysical  Elements  of  Law,"  with  the 
HeVas  benevolent  from  principle,  often  giving  "Project  on  Perpetual  Peace"  (1855\    Born 
away  nearly  as  much  as  the  sum  required  by  his  published  in  Latin  Kantii  Opera  (8  vols.,  Leip- 
own  frugal  household.    Strict  economy  enabled  sic,  1796);  Eunhardt,  a  Latin  version  of  the 
him  to  lay  up  enough  for  a  comfortable  old  age.  "  Prolegomena  to  every  fhtnre  Svstem  of  Meta- 
Though  a  warm  friend,  he  did  not  like  to  visit  physics"  (Hehnstadt,  1797) ;  and  G.  L.  E5nig, 
those  who  were  sick,  nor  to  talk  about  the  dead.  Elementa  Ethiea  (Goths,  1800).    The  first  £ng- 
He  was  most  careful  of  his  own  life  and  health ;  lish  work  on  Kant  was  a  "  General  and  Introduc- 
by  rigid  rules  he  kept  his  frail  body  in  tolerable  tory  View,"  by  Nitzsch  (London,  1796.)  Others 
health,  never  having  had  a  severe  illness  till  are :  James  Sig.  Beck  (translated  by  an  auditor), 
worn  out  by^advanced  age.    In  1802  his  powers  "  Principles  of  the  Critical  Philosophy"  (London, 
began  to  fail  rapidly,  and  he  permitted  a  nhysi-  1798) ;  Willioh^s  "Elements  of  the  Critical  Phil- 
dan  to  be  summoned.    He  had  fV^uent  railing  osophy"  rLondon,  1798)  :  "Kant's  Essays  and 
fits;  his  sight  gradually  became  dim;  his  con  ver-  Treatises"  (2  vols.,  1798);  Wirgman's  "Prin- 
sation  was  often  incoherent.   A  few  days  before  ciples  of  the  Eantesian  Philosophy"  (1824)  ; 
his  death,  he  thanked  his  medical  adviser,  add-  J.  W.  Semple,  ^  Kant's  Metaphysics  of  Ethics'' 
ing :  *'  I  have  not  yet  lost  ray  feeling  for  human-  (1887) ;  John  Richardson, "  Metaphysical  Works 
ity." — ^The  best  editions  of  Kant's  works  are  the  of  Kant"  ("Logic,"  "  Prolegomena  to  Metaphys- 
two  most  recently  published,  viz. :  thatof  Har-  ics,"  "Proofs  of  God's  Existence,"  and  "Theod- 
tenstein  (10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1888-'9),  and  thatof  icy,"  8vo.,  London,  1836 ;  printed  iu  1819);  an 
Schubert  and  Rosenkranz  (11  vols.,  Leipsic,  1840  "  Analysis  of  Kant's  Critick  of  Pure  Reason," 
-'42).    The  latter  contains  a  full  biography  by  by  the  translator  of  that  work  (8vo.,  London, 
Schubert,  and  a  "History  of  the  Kantian  Phi-  1844;  the  translation  appeared  in  1841).    An- 
losopliy"  by  Rosenkranz.    His  life  was  written  other  and  better  version  of  the  ^*  Critique  of  the 
in  1804  by  Borowsky,  and  by  Jachmann  in  let-  Pure  Reason,"  by  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  was  pub- 
ters ;  his  last  years  were  described  by  Wasians-  lished  in  Bohn's  "  Philosophical  Library"  (1855). 
ky  (1804).    G.  S.  A.  Mellin,  in  1797,  published  An  account  of  his  system  is  given  in  J.  D.  Mo- 
an "  Encyclopsedic  Dictionary  of  the  Kantian  rell's  "Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Specu- 
Fhilosophy,"  in  6  vols.    His  philosophy  was  in-  lative  Philosophy  of  the  Nineteenth  Century" 
troduced  into  Holland  in  1792,  by  Paulus  von  Oast  ed.  1856),  with  which  may  be  compared 
Hemcrt;  and  there  elncidated  by  Yon  Bosch  in  Wirgman  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Londinensis," 
1798,  and Kirker  in  1800.  Schmid and Phiseldek  and  the  article  in  the  "Encyclopedia  Britan- 
pnblished  an  exposition  of  it  at  Copenhagen,  nica."    The  best  accounts  in  German  are  by 
1796-'8.    It  was  also  taught  in  Hungary  and  Mirbt,   Rosenkranz,  Micheiet  (^GeKhiehU  der 
Poland.    In  Italy  it  was  criticized  by  G^nppi  Utzten  Systeme),  Ritter  (Oetehtchte  der  Philo- 
in  1819,  and  later  by  both  Rosmini  and  Gioberti.  eophie),  and  Erdmann  {Getehichte  der  neueren 
Oharl^  Yillers  published  a  valuable  essay  on  it  Philoeophie), 
in  French,  in  1801 ;  and  J.  HOhne  another  trea-  KANTEMIR.    See  CAinrsMiB. 
tise  in  1802.    Destutt  de  Tracy  commented  on  KAOLIN.    See  Clat. 
his  metaphysics  befbre  the  academy ;  Degerando  KARAJITCH,  Yuk  Stefakovitcb,  a  Servian 
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Mholar,  born  in  Trsbitch,  a  village  of  northern  St  Petershnrg,  Jane  8,  1826.    He  studied  in 

Servia,  in  Nov.  1787.    He  was  educated  in  Car-  Moscow,  served  for  about  2  years  in  the  impe- 

lovitz,  in  the  Austrian  Military  Frontier,  and  rial  guards,  travelled  in  Germany,  Switzerland, 

subsequently  visited  Vienna,  where  he  devoted  Italy,  France,  and  England  during  the  first 

himself  to  literary  pursuits,  being  compelled  period  of  the  French  revolution,  and  after  hia 

by  a  feeble  constitution  to  choose  a  quiet  oo-  return  to  Moscow  in  1792  devoted  himself  with 

ci^>ation.    Having  returned  to  his  native  coun-  great  zeal  to  literature.    He  successively  edited 

try  at  the  beginning  of  its  struggles  for  inde-  the  "  Moscow  Journal,'^  the  *^  Aglaia,'^  a  ^^  Poet- 

pendence  under  Ozerny  George,  he  served  as  ical  Almanac,"  a  ^'Pantheon  of  Foreign  Litera- 

secretary  to  various  national  chiefs,  most  of  ture,"  and  a  "Pantheon  of  Bussian literature," 

whom  were  ignorant  of  the  art  of  writing,  and  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  the  "  £u- 

also  as  secretary  of  the  national  senate  at  Bel-  ropean  Messenger."    Among  his  own  writings 

grade.    When  Servia  was  left  to  the  mercy  of  of  that  period  were  poems,  prose  sketches  ^ 

the  sultan  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest,  Kar^itch  various  Icinds,  translations  from  the  English, 

sought  refuge  in  Austria  (1818) ;  and  again  re-  French,  and  German,  a  eulogy  on  Catharine  H., 

§  airing  to  Vienna,  he  was  persuaded  by  another  and  his  "  Letters  of  a  Bussian  Traveller"  (1797- 
lavic  scholar  to  collect  the  beautiful  popular  1801),  which  were  received  with  great  enthn- 
songs  of  the  Illyrian  tongue,  which  had  been  siasm.  He  exercised  a  marked  influence  upon 
partially  made  known  in  Europe  by  some  imi-  the  language  and  literary  taste  of  his  country 
tations  by  Herder,  Gk>ethe,  and  others.  He  at  that  period,  and  his  merits  were  amply  re- 
p^ormed  a  part  of  his  task  with  zeal  and  warded  by  the  public,  as  well  as  by  the  govem- 
ability,  travellmg  for  the  purpose  in  Bosnia  ment  In  1603  Alexander  I.  appointed  him 
and  Montenegro,  and  his  collection  of  Nwodnt  historiographer  of  Bnssia.  The  fruit  of  his  con- 
Srpske  fjume  Q^  Popular  Servian  Songs,"  4  tinued  and  untiring  critical  research  was  the 
vols^  Vienna,  1814r*'88)  was  hailed  with  gen-  '^History  of  Bnssia"  from  its  earliest  period 
eral  enthusiasm.  They  went  through  numerous  down  to  the  time  of  the  accession  of  the  house 
translations,  including  one  by  *^  Talvj  "  (Mrs.  of  BomanofT,  in  12  volumes,  the  last  of  which 
Bobinson,  Volkslieder  der  Serben^  Halle,  1825-  was  completed  by  others  after  his  death.  This 
'6),  and  by  John  Bo  wring  ('*  Servian  Popular  great  product  of  Bussian  scholarship,  which  has 
Poetry,"  1827).  Continuing  his  activity,  Kara-  been  translated  into  various  languages,  is  gen- 
jitch  published  a  Servian  grammar,  which  was  endly  admired  for  the  mass  of  its  details  and 
translated  by  Jacob  Grimm,  a  Servo-Grerman  descriptive  beauties,  and  by  those  who  read  it 
dictionary,  a  literary  almanac  under  the  title  of  in  the  opginal  also  for  the  elaborate  elegance 
DaniUM  (*'  Dawn,"  1826-^84),  a  collection  of  of  its  style ;  but  the  uniform  elaboration  be- 
"  Servian  Popular  Proverbs,"  and  another  of  stowed  upon  it  by  the  author  deprives  it  of  the 
"  Servian  Popular  Tales,"  the  last  of  which  was  charms  of  an  artistic  whole,  and  the  veil  of 
translated  by  his  daughter  Wilhelmine  Earigitch  patriotic  embellishment  which  is  thrown  over 
into  German.  Among  his  minor  productions  is  times  and  scenes  of  Bussian  barbarism  leaves 
a  life  of  Prince  Milosh  of  Servia,  and  a  work  in  little  room  for  refitting  that  the  work  was  in- 
German,  Montenegro  und  die  Montenegriner,  terrupted  at  a  pomt  where  adulation  of  the  im- 
In  his  Servian  writings,  which  exercised  a  ^eat  perial  house  of  his  patrons  would  certainly  have 
influence  among  the  southern  Slavi,  Eart^itch  led  the  author  to  still  greater  deviations  from 
made  use  of  a  system  of  orthography  founded  historical  truth.  The  success  of  the  work,  the 
on  the  Bussian  alphabet,  a  fact  which  has  been  publication  of  which  occupied  the  last  10  years 
greatly  regretted  by  the  fnends  of  the  linguistic  of  Earamsin's  life,  was  unprecedented  in  Bus- 
system  of  QtBj^  introduced  with  the  oUect  of  sia,  Alexander  appointed  him  imperial  coun- 
uniting  the  various  dialects  of  the  lUyrian  cillor  in  1824 ;  and  after  the  sudden  death  of 
tongue  into  one  common  literary  language.  that  czar  at  Taganrog,  in  the  following  yeai*,  his 

KABAK,  a  small  rocky  island  in  the  Persian  successor  Nicholas  bestowed  on  him  an  annual 

gul^  in  lat.  29''  14'  N.,  long.  SO""  20'  £.,  about  15  pension  of  60,000  rubles,  revertible  to  his  widow 

m.  in  circumference  and  80  m.  from  Bnshire.  and  children,  and  put  an  impericd  Mgate  at  his 

It  affords  a  safe  anchorage,  especially  during  disposal  to  carry  him  to  Italy  for  the  restoration 

the  prevailing  N.  W.  gales.    The  soil  is  fertile  of  his  shattered  health.  Before  Earamstn,  how- 

and  the  water  is  good,  but  there  is  no  timber,  ever,  could  make  use  of  the  latter  mark  of  im- 

The  Dutch  erected  a  fort  here  in  the  middle  of  perial  distinction,  death  ended  his  career. — ^His 

the  18th  century,  but  were  soon  compeUed  to  youngest  son,  Andbei,  commander  of  a  regiment 

evacuate  the  island.    From  1888  to  1841  it  was  of  hussars,  fell  in  a  battle  against  the  Turks  near 

occupied  by  the  English,  and  again,  Dec.  4,  Earc^al,  in  Little  WiJlachia,  May  80, 1864. 

1856,  when  the  expedition  against  Persia  landed  KABENS,  KARiAiNEa,  Xabians,  or  EASBAira, 

on  its  6.  E.  coast    Near  the  fort  jb  a  village,  a  rude  people  of  Burmah,  Siam,  and  parts  of 

which  under  the  Dutch  rule  contained  some  China,  supposed  to  extend  from  lat.  lO''  to  28^ 

4,000  inhabitants.    The  population  now  is  about  N.    They  inhabit  the  jungles  and  mountainous 

1,000,  including  many  skilful  pilots.  districts,  and  number  perhaps  86,000  or  40,000. 

EABAMSIlN  (properly  Eabajizh^),  Nioolai,  Those  on  the  frontiers  of  the  British  possessions, 

a  Bussian  historian,  bom  in  a  village  of  eastern  called  Bed  Earens  from  the  usual  color  of  their 

Bu8Biainl766,  died  in  the  Tauridan  palace  near  drees,  are  the  only  portion  of  the  people  of 
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whom  v«  have  detailed  aoooants.  Tbej  reckon  Poniatowski,  the  lost  king  of  independent  Po- 
themsel^es  by  familiee,  and  each  family,  though  land,  who  presented  him  with  the  estate  of 
it  shonld  number  200  or  800  son^  has  bat  one  Earpinczyn.  He  was  dso  oonspicnons  in  the 
house.  Their  dwelUngs  are  built  of  stout  posts  literary  circles  of  the  Gzartoryskis  at  Pulawy. 
and  bamboo,  and  thatched  with  palm  leaf.  The  He  wrote  various  dramatic  works  and  some 
floor  consists  of  a  mattmg  of  split  bamboo,  translations  in  prose,  but  his  fame  rests  chiefly 
stretched  over  a  strong  timber  framework  which  on  his  idyls,  ana  on  his  poetical  translation  of 
is  raised  6  or  7  feet  above  the  ground.  The  the  Psalms.  His  ^^  Works*^  ^Dtiela)  have  been 
immense  edifice  is  divided  into  compartments  pnblished  in  'Warsaw,  Breslau,  and  Leipsic. 
for  eating,  sleeping,  and  other  purposes,  and  KARR,  Jeak  Baptists  Alphonsb,  a  iVench 
the  inmates  are  nnder  a  regular  patriarchal  dis*  author,  bom  in  Munich,  Nov.  4, 1808.  Upon 
cipline,  which  is  the  only  form  of  government  completing  his  education  he  became  a  teacher 
recognized  by  this  people.  They  have  always  in  the  Bourbon  college,  Paris,  and  devoted  his 
managed  to  preserve  their  independence  of  the  leisure  to  the  cultivation  of  poetry  and  belles- 
Burmese  anthorities.  They  are  described  as  lettres.  He  next  attached  himself  to  the  staff 
industrious  husbandmen;  they  raise  hogs  and  of  the  satirical  Journal  Figa/ro,  and  in  1889 
poultry,  and  hunt  game  in  the  forests.  A  long,  published  his  first  prose  work,  8(m»  la  tiUmdi, 
loose,  sleeveless  shirt  of  coarse  cotton  is  their  which  was  originally  a  metrical  romance,  found- 
principal  article  of  dress,  but  they  are  fbnd  of  ed  on  an  unsuccessful  love  adventure  of  his  own. 
ornaments,  which  they  wear  on  their  necks.  It  was  followed  by  Uhe  heure  trop  tard  (1888), 
anns,  and  ankles.  Women  among  them  are  Fa  Dihe  (1884),  Vendredi  mnr  (1886),  Is  ek^ 
treated  with  respect,  and  they  are  said  to  be  min  le  ^lus  court  (1886),  &c,  the  two  last  being 
hospitable,  frank,  and  more  virtuous  than  their  revelations  of  his  private  history,  a  peculiarity 
neighbors.  The  Sgau  or  Ghegaws,  and  the  Pgho  more  marked  in  his  writings  than  in  those  of 
or  Pgwos,  are  their  principsl  tribes.  These  are  any  of  his  contemporaries.  His  publications 
pagans,  but  some  of  the  other  tribes  are  Buddh-  have  appeared  at  pretty  regular  intervids  down 
ists.  There  are  evidences  that  at  some  remote  to  the  present  time,  that  entiUed  Voyage  autout 
period  they  received  ideas  of  scriptural  history,  de  mon  jardin  (1846),  which  has  been  translat* 
They  have  a  tradition  of  white  messengers  from  ed  into  English,  being  one  of  the  most  popular, 
the  sea  coming  to  teach  them ;  they  believe  in  They  are  pointedly  written,  ahd  exhibit  inven- 
one  eternal  Supreme  Being;  and  beside  the  story  tion  and  a  pleasant  vein  of  satire.  His  labors 
of  the  creation  and  the  del  use,  they  have  an  as  a  Journalist  have  also  been  condderable.  In 
acconnt  of  ^the  fruit  of  trisi'^  appointed  by  1889,  while  he  was  editor  in  chief  of  the /y«rd, 
God,  of  which  two  persons,  deceived  by  the  bad  he  established  a  monthly  magazine  of  a  satirioal 
spirit,  ate,  and  thereby  became  subject  to  age,  character  entitled  Lei  gttSpee,  the  freedom  of 
disease,  and  death;  and  of  a  confusion  of  Ian-  the  literary  criticisms  in  which  excited  the  dis- 
guages  in  consequence  of  disbelief  in  God.  The  pleasure  of  several  of  his  contemporaries,  one 
labors  of  American  missionaries  among  the  Ka-  of  whom,  an  authoress,  in  revenge  made  an  at- 
rens,  which  were  inaugurated  in  1828  by  Messrs.  tempt  upon  his  life  in  1844.  After  the  revolo- 
Boardman  and  Judson,  have  been  remarkably  tion  of  1848  he  was  an  unsuccessful  candidate 
fruitful.  The  origin  of  the  Karens  is  unknown,  for  the  constituent  assembly  from  the  depart- 
Some  suppose  them  to  be  the  aborigines  of  the  ment  of  8eine-Inf4rieure.  Of  late  years  he  has 
country  which  they  now  inhabit;  others,  im-  resided  in  Nice,  where  he  devotes  himself  chiefly 
migrants  from  India;  and  others  again  derive  to  horticulture,  a  subject  on  which  he  has  writ- 
them  from  the  north,  which  opinion,  according  ten  extensively. 

to  Latham,  is  the  most  probable.  The  same  EARS,  a  fortified  city  of  Turkish  Armenia, 
authority  calls  their  language  Burmese  with  capital  of  a  pashalio  of  the  same  name,  sityat- 
notable  Singhpo  affinities.  ed  on  a  rugged  plain,  6,000  to  7,000  feet  above 
KARNAX.  See  Thxbks.  the  sea,  on  the  river  Arpa,  or  Arpachai,  a  tribu- 
KARNES,  a  S.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  tary  of  the  Aras  or  Araxes,  96  m.  N.  £.  fr^m 
San  Antonio  and  Gibolo  rivers,  and  by  several  Erzroum ;  pop.  12.000.  It  is  defended  by  ram- 
smaller  streams ;  area,  1,004  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  parts  surrounded  by  a  ditch,  and  has  a  strong 
1868,  1,866,  of  whom  291  were  slaves.  It  has  citadel,  and  some  works  on  the  hills  N.  of  the 
a  diversified  sur&ce,  in  most  places  undulating,  city.  It  is  a  place  of  transit  for  goods  and  pro- 
and  thinly  timbered.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  duce  to  and  from  the  interior  and  eastward.  It 
loam  or  black  mezquit,  and  is  suitable  for  In-  has  suffered  much  from  the  chances  of  war. 
dian  com,  wheat,  and  potatoes.  Value  of  land  Formerly  it  contained  6,000  houses,  but  now 
in  1869,  $211,260.  OapitaL,  Helena.  The  county  has  not  over  half  that  number.  It  was  taken 
was  formed  from  Bexar  and  Goliad  in  1868.  by  the  Russian  general  Paskevitch  in  1828,  and 
KARPINSKI,  Fbanciszek,  a  Polish  poet,  occupied  for  two  years.  In  the  Russian  war  of 
bom  in  the  ancient  palatinate  of  Brzeso  Litew-  1864  it  was  garrisoned  by  the  Turks  under  the 
ski  about  1760,  died  at  Karpinczyn,  in  the  nominal  command  of  Yassif  Pasha,  really  di- 
palatinate  of  Lublin,  Sept.  11,  1828.  Being  rected  by  the  Hungarian  Gen.  Kmety  (Ismail 
educated  in  the  time  of  the  revival  of  Polish  Pasha)  and  the  British  Gen.  Williams,  and  was 
literature,  he  early  developed  a  talent  for  poetry,  besieged  by  a  Russian  force  under  Gen.  Mura- 
and  found  a  liberal  patron  in  Stanislas  Augustus  yieSL    After  2  months'  investment  the  Russians 
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attempted  to  carry  it  by  assanlt.  Four  times  Hangary  and  of  the  county  of  Abanj,  now  of 
they  captured  the  redoubts,  but  being  dislodged  the  united  counties  of  Abauj  and  Torna,  as  well 
by  the  bayonet,  they  retired  after  7  hours'  figlit-  as  of  one  of  the  5  chief  divisions  into  which 
ing,  leaving  8,000  dead.  On  Nov.  29  the  place  Hungary  has  been  divided  under  Francis  Joseph; 
snrrendered  from  famine.  Yassif,  8  other  pa-  pop.  about  16,000,  consisting  of  Slovaks,  Ma- 
shas,  Gen.  Williams,  and  the  garrison  were  made  gyar&  Germans,  and  Jews.  It  is  situated  on 
prisoners,  the  Hungarians  having  been  permit-  the  Uernid,  in  a  beautiful  valley  enclosed  with 
ted  to  retire.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Rus-  sloping  vineyards,  the  produce  of  which,  how- 
sians  gave  up  the  place  in  accordance  with  the  ever,  is  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  neigh- 
treaty  of  Paris.  boring  region  of  Hegyalja.    It  is  the  seat  of  a 

EASAN,  or  Eazan,  an  E.  government  of  Roman  Catholic  bishop  and  of  numerous  admin- 
European  Russia,  bounded  N.  and  N.  £.  by  istrative  and  judicial  officers,  is  one  of  the  best 
Viatka,  E.  by  Orenburg,  8.  and  S.  W.  by  Sim-  built  towns  of  Hungary,  its  main  street  rivalling 
birsk,  and  W.  by  Nijni  Novgorod;  area,  24,000  those  of  Pesth,  has  important  schools  and  other 
sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1856,  1,482,085.  The  surface  institutions,  and  is  the  chief  commercial  link 
is  generally  flat,  but  in  parts  undulating  and  between  Pesth  and  Debreczin  on  one  side  and 
hil^,  the  S.  portion  being  traversed  b^  branches  Cracow  and  Lemberg  on  the  other,  with  all  of 
of  the  Ural  mountains.  The  principal  rivers  which  places  it  will  soon  be  connected  by  ex- 
are  the  Volga  and  its  affluent  tlie  Eama.  The  tensive  railroad  lines,  which  are  now  in  course 
forests  are  very  extensive,  covering  nearly  of  construction.  Its  manufactures  are  nnimpor- 
half  the  surface.  The  chief  trees  are  the  pine,  taut.  The  cathedral  of  Easchan,  a  large  struc- 
fir,  and  oak,  and  the  woods  abound  in  bears,  ture  in  old  Gothic,  is  the  finest  building  of  the 
wolves,  and  feathered  game.  The  soil  is  fertile,  country  in  that  style.  Easchan  was  surrounded 
and  yields  large  crops  of  grain,  hemp,  flax,  &c.,  with  walls  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th  century, 
but  is  not  generally  well  cultivated.  The  fish-  and  subsequently  played  an  important  part  in 
eries  are  productive,  and  there  are  numerous  the  wars  of  Hungary,  especially  during  the  pe- 
distilleries,  tanneries,  weaving  and  spinning  es-  riod  of  the  struggles  of  tne  Protestants  against 
tablishments,  &c.  The  Russians  form  nearly  Austria.  In  thelast  war  two  battles  were  fought 
one  half  of  the  population;  the  Tartars  number  before  the  town,  on  Dec.  11,  1848,  and  Jan.  4, 
about  800,000 ;  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  are  1849,  in  both  of  which  Count  Schlick  defeated 
composed  of  Tohuvasses  of  Finnish  origin,  the  Hungarian  troops,  consisting  mostly  of  nn- 
Tcheremisses,  Ac,     Easan,  with  the  adjacent  disciplined  militia. 

governments  of  Pensa,  Simbirsk,  Viatka,  and  EASHGAR,  or  Cashgas  (Chin.  Eihshi-hh 
Perm,  formerly  constituted  part  of  the  so  called  uri)^  a  city  of  Chinese  Tartary,  formerly  cap- 
Golden  Horde,  or  the  Eiptchak  khanate,  the  ital  of  an  independent  kingdom,  140  m.  from 
country  having  successively  been  occupied  by  Yarkand,  situated  on  a  river  of  its  own  name, 
Finns,  Bulgarians,  and  Tartars.  The  khanate  in  lat.  89°  25'  N.,  long.  76°  46"  E. ;  pop.  vari- 
was  for  centuries  the  terror  of  Russia,  and  re-  ously  estimated  from  20,000  to  40,000.  The 
sisted  that  power  until  the  middle  of  the  16tii  rebellion  of  1826-'7  is  said  to  have  reduced  the 
century,  when  it  was  conquered  by  Czar,  Ivan  population,  which  was  once  over  70,000,  and 
the  Terrible,  and  annexed  as  a  kingdom  to  Rus-  impaired  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  which,  how- 
fiia.  Under  Peter  the  Great  it  was  divided  into  ever,  retains  its  ancient  importance  as  an  em- 
5  governments,  of  which  Easan  is  one. — Easan,  porium  for  the  commerce  of  central  Asia,  and 
the  capital  of  the  preceding  government  and  of  as  the  centre  of  an  extensive  trade  and  of  many 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Ea-  thriving  manufactories  of  carpets,  silks,  6sc,  It 
sanka  about  5  m.  above  its  confluence  with  the  came  into  the  possession  of  China  by  conquest 
Vcdga,  lat.  56°  47'  26"  N.,  long.  49°  21'  9"  E.:  nearly  a  century  ago. 

pop.  about  60,000.  It  consists  of  the  fortified  EASTNER,  Abbaham  Gotthelf,  a  German 
town  {ErenU)  and  the  town  proper.  It  contains  mathematician  and  poet,  born  in  Leipsic,  Sept 
over  50  churches,  12  mosques,  and  several  con-  27,  1719,  died  in  GOttingen,  June  20,  1800.  He 
vents,  and  is  renowned  for  its  numerous  educa-  was  the  son  of  a  pro^sor,  embraced  in  his 
tional  and  literary  institutions,  particularly  since  studies  almost  all  branches  of  learning,  and 
the  foundation  of  a  university  there  in  1818.  received  an  appointment  at  Leipsio,  and  event- 
It  possesses  many  important  manufactories  of  ually  at  Gottingen,  where,  in  accordance  with 
cloth,  woollen,  leather,  soap,  and  iron,  and  an  ^e  reformatory  spirit  which  animated  that  nni- 
extensive  trade,  being  the  great  emporium  of  the  versity  in  the  latter  part  pf  the  18th  century, 
commerce  between  Russia  and  Siberia.  Near  he  exerted  a  powerful  influence  in  delivering 
Easan  is  the  convent  of  Semiosernoi,  with  a  mathematical  and  natural  sciences  from  the 
miracle-working  madonna,  the  patroness  of  Ea-  bondage  of  antiquated  text  books.  His  An^ 
san,  which  is  annually  in  July  brought  in  pro-  fangagrundederMathematih  (6th  ed.l800),  and 
cession  to  the  city  and  exhibited  in  the  Ereral.  his  various  other  writings,  inaugurated  a  more 
Easan  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  1816  and  again  enlightened  era  of  scientific  study  in  Germany, 
in  1842,  but  it  has  risen  from  its  ashes  more  He  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  formation 
prosperous  and  better  built  than  ever.  of  the  celebrated  union  of  G6ttingen  poets,  and 

EASCHAU  (Hun.  Kcusa\  a  town  of  north-  by  his  assistance  the  elder  Boye  succeeded  in 

em  Hungary,  formerly  the  capital  of  Upper  introducing,  through  the  instrumentality  of  the 
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MuMenalmofnaoh^  an  entirelj  nev  generation  of  April  26, 1885.    In  hia  youth  be  spent  some 

poets  to  the  public.    His  general  popularity  time  in  a  lawyer^s  office,  but  upon  the  death  of 

was  chiefly  due  to  his  SinngMchte^  which  show  his  father  in  1794  he  procured  a  commission  in 

that,  although  inferior  to  many  contemporary  a  regiment  stationed  in  India,  and  was  for  7 

poets  in  genius,  he  was  the  most  witty  of  them  years  employed  upon  the  trigonometrical  survey 

alL  His  colleague,  the  eminent  classical  scholar  of  that  country.    In  1808,  while  holding  the 

Heyne,  pronounced  a  eulogium  on  him  in  1804,  rank  of  lieutenant,  he  became  a  student  in  the 

fully  recognizing  the  great  services  rendered  by  Sandhurst  military  ooUege ;  and  subsequent  to 

Eastner  to  the  cause  of  science  and  literature.  1814^  when  he  jretired  on  half  pay,  he  occupied 

A  portion  of  his  epigrammatic  poems  were  in-  himself  chiefly  with  scientiflc  studies.    Among 

eluded  in  his  "  Miscellaneous  Writings^*  (2  vols.,  his  most  important  discoveries  were  the  deter- 

1788).    A  new  edition  of  the  whole  of  them  mination  of  the  precise  length  of  the  secondA 

appeared  in  1800,  and  a  new  collection  of  his  pendulum,  the  in vestigation  of  the  diminution  of 

pKtetical  and  prose  writings  was  published  in  terrestrial  gravity  from  the  pole  to  the  equator, 

Berlin  in  1841.  and  his  emoloyment  of  the  pendulum  for  the 

EASTNER,  EjlhlWilhxlx  Gottlob,  a  Ger-  purpose  of  nnding  the  minute  variations  of  the 
man  naturalist,  born  in  Pomerania,  Oct.  81,  force  of  gravity  in  diflferent  parts  of  a  country, 
1783,  died  in  Erlangen,  Bavaria,  July  16, 1857.  whose  substrata  consist  of  materials  having 
He  was  professor  successively  in  the  universities  different  degrees  of  density.  In  the  ^*  Philo- 
of  Heidelberg,  Halle,  Bonn,  and  from  1821  till  sophical  Transactions^'  of  1826-'8  appeared  de- 
his  death  in  Erlangen,  and  contributed  much  soriptlons  of  his  "floating  collimator,*'  an  in- 
to a  diffusion  of  knowledge  of  the  natural  sci-  strument  of  great  importance  to  trigonometers, 
ences  both  as  a  teacher  and  an  author.  Chem-  employed  to  determine  the  position  of  the  line 
istry  is  particularly  indebted  to  him  for  many  of  collimation  in  the  telescope  attached  to  an 
Talnable  works,  while  he  endeavored  to  place  astronomical  circle.  He  also  made  some  ing^ 
that  branch  of  study  upon  a  more  scientific  nious  experiments  on  the  relative  merits  of  the 
basis;  among  the  principal  of  them  is  Orundr  Cassegravi  and  Gregory  telescopes,  on  which, 
9ug&  dtr  Fhysih  und  Chemie  (Bonn,  1820).  as  on  many  kindred  subjects,  he  fhmished  in- 

EATAHDIN,  or  Ktaadn,  the  highest  moun-  teresting  papers  to  the  "Philosophical  Transac- 
tain  in  Maine,  situated  in  the  central  part  of  the  tions."  He  is  the  autJior  of  the  greater  portion 
state,  about  100m. N. from  Bangor,  and  6  m. N.  of  the  "Treatise  on  Mechanics,"  by  Gardner 
E.  from  the  Penobscot  river.  It  is  in  a  region  and  Eater,  in  Dr.  Lardner's  "  Cabinet  Cyolo- 
difficult  of  access  except  by  the  birch  canoe  of  piedia,"  and  published  "  An  Account  of  tbe 
the  Indian,  the  river  being  the  only  thorough-  Construction  and  Verification  of  certain  Stand- 
fare  through  this  rough  territory,  and  its  course  ards  of  Linear  Measure  for  the  Russian  Govern- 
being  interrupted  by  frequent  shoals  and  falls,  ment"  (4to.,  London,  1832).  He  was  a  man  of 
The  mountain  is  composed  entirely  of  granite,  much  mechanical  as  well  as  intellectual  capacity, 
which  stands  in  abrupt  walls,  and  is  exposed  in  EATONA,  Istvak,  a  Hungarian  historian, 
naked  floors  covering  acres  of  surface.  Down  born  in  Pilpa,  county  of  Yeszpr^m,  Deo.  18, 
its  sides  bare  spots  caused  by  slides  of  rock  ex-  1732,  died  Aug.  17,  1811.  At  tne  age  of  18  he 
tend  from  near  the  summit  almost  to  the  base,  entered  the  oraer  of  Jesuits,  after  the  suppres- 
and  present  a  striking  feature  in  its  appearance,  sion  of  which  he  became  professor  of  sacred  elo- 
The  height  of  the  mountain  is  supposed  to  ex-  quence  in  the  college  of  Tymau,  subsequently 
ceed  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Upon  canon  of  Ealocsa,  and  eventually  abbot  of  Mo- 
its  summit  are  found  only  lichens  and  a  few  nostor-on-the-Bodrog.  He  wrote  numerous 
dwarfish  plants ;  and  half  way  down,  the  birch  works  on  the  history  of  his  country,  almost  all 
and  other  forest  trees  are  but  of  diminutive  in  Latin,  the  principal  of  which  are  :  EUtoria 
size.  It  is  remarkable  that  over  the  granite  Oritiea  PHmorum  Eur^aria  Duc^ 
rocks,  even  to  the  summit,  are  found  bowlders  Critica  Begum  Eungaria  Stirpii  Arpadianm  ; 
of  trap  and  of  other  rocks  not  belonging  to  the  Eutoria  Oritica  Begum  Stirpis  Au$triaea; 
mountain,  and  among  them  pieces  of  sandstone  and  Moitame  Chranologica  Berum  Eungariear 
containing  fossil  shellB,  such  as  are  met  with  .in  rum^  Tranayhanicarum  et  Elvrtcc^rum.  The 
place  many  miles  further  N.  From  the  sum-  publication  of  the  history  of  Hungary  under 
mit  in  clear  weather  the  view  extends  over  a  the  house  of  Austria,  which  is  the  most  volu- 
country  singularly  rough  and  wild,  composed  minous,  was  for  some  time  interrupted  by  pro- 
of scattered  mountains  which  rise  in  the  conical  hibition  from  the  government  of  the  emperor 
.  form  of  granitic  peaks,  and  among  which  are  Francis,  but  it  was  finally  brought  down  to  the 
interspersed  hundreds  of  lakes,  many  of  large  befKinning  of  the  present  century, 
size,  and  streams  without  number.  Most  of  EATRINE,  Loch,  a  lake  of  Perthshire,  Scot- 
these  are  navigable  by  the  birdi  canoe,  and  are  land,  9^  m.  from  Cdlander.  It  is  of  serpentine 
made  by  temporary  dams  to  drift  down  the  pine  form,  about  10  m.  in  length,  and  in  some  places 
logs  which  are  cut  by  the  lumbermen  in  the  nearly  2  in  breadth,  and  is  surrounded  with 
winter,  and  hauled  down  upon  the  ice  in  read!-  lofty  mountains  and  rocky  ravines,  displaying 
ness  to  be  floated  as  this  breaks  up  in  the  spring,  scenery  of  much  grandeur  and  beauty.  iVom  its 

EATER,  Hknbt,  an  English  mathematician,  E.  extremity  flows  a  stream,  whichi,  after  pass- 
born  in  Bristol,  April  16, 1777,  died  in  London,  ing  through  the  rugged  defile  of  the  TrosachS| 
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widens  into  the  two  minor  lakes  of  Achray  the  earth,  where  they  remain  until  Bpring*, 
and  Vennaobar,  and  becomes  the  river  Teith,  they  are  eaten  by  beetles,  ear-wigs,  crickets, 
a  tributary  of  the  Forth*  This  lake  was  for-  ants,  &o.  The  young  are  said  to  be  iigurious 
merly  a  favorite  resort  of  robbers,  or  caterans^  to  roots  of  grasses  and  grains;  the  adults  eat 
and  at  a  little  distance  from  its  shore  is  a  the  interior  of  flower  buds  and  the  germs  of 
small  island  called  Eilan  Yamoch,  whither  the  fruit.  Though  found  on  almost  all  trees,  the 
freebooters  used  to  brinff  their  plunder,  and  balsam  poplar  is  a  special  favorite.  They  are 
which  is  the  famous  ^^  EUen's  isle"  of  Scott^s  called  grasshopper  birds  by  the  Indians,  who 
**Lady  of  the  Lake."  IVom  this  lake  the  city  are  in  the  habit  of  roasting  and  grinding  them 
of  Glasgow  is  supplied  with  water.  The  works  into  a  flour,  from  which  they  make  cakes,  con- 
were  begun  by  tne  corporation  of  Glassow  un-  sidered  by  them  as  delicacies.  The  katydid  is 
der  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament  which  re-  interesting  in  captivity,  and  will  live  thus,  if  fed 
oeived  the  royal  sanction  cfuly  2, 1866,  and  were  on  fruity  for  several  weeks ;  like  otlier  gras^- 
opened  by  the  queen  in  person,  Oct.  14, 1869.  hoppers,  after  the  warm  season  they  rapidly 
Tne  quantity  of  water  which  may  be  drawn  for  become  old,  the  voice  ceases,  and  all  soon  perish, 
the  supply  of  the  city  is  equal  to  60,000,000  KATZBACH,  a  small  river  of  Prussian  Sile- 
gallons  daily.  This  has  to  be  conveyed  over  a  sia,  which  joins  the  Oder  on  its  left  bank,  29  m. 
rugged  and  mountainous  district  for  a  distance  N.  W.  from  Breslau,  after  a  course  of  86  m.  It 
of  84  m.,  in  iron  pipes,  across  numerous  ravines,  is  noted  for  a  victory  of  the  Prussians  and  Bus- 
and  through  no  fewer  than  70  tunnels,  the  ag-  sians  under  BiQcher  over  the  French  command- 
gregate  length  of  which  is  13  m.  £acn  tunnel  ed  by  Marshal  Macdonald,  Aug.  26, 1818.  (See 
is  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  longest  is  2,660  BlIjohsb.) 

yards  in  length.  There  are  several  aqueduct  KAUFFMANK,  Masia  Akoeliga,  a  Swiss 
bridges,  consisting  of  iron  troughs  supported  by  painter,  born  in  Ohur,  in  the'Grisons,  Oct.  80, 
abutments  of  rubblestone;  and  between  Loch  1741,  died  in  Bome,  Nov.  6,  1807.  In  her 
Katrine  and  the  Umsdooh  reservoir  there  are  8  childhood  she  envinced  a  remarkable  taste  for 
wide  and  deep  valleys  across  which  the  water  music  and  painting,  wliich  her  father,  himself  a 
is  conveyed  in  siphon  pipes  4  feet  in  diameter  painter,  carefully  cultivated.  At  the  age  of  16 
and  f  of  a  mile  long.  The  cost  of  the  works,  she  was  taken  to  Milan  and  put  under  the  best 
including  compensation  for  land,  purchase  of  masters  in  either  art,  and  in  1768  accompanied 
the  property  of  former  water  companies,  &c.,  her  father  to  Bome.  Her  beauty,  extraordinary 
was  about  £1,600,000.  acoomplisliments,  enthusiasm  for  art,  and  fasci- 
KATYDID  (platyphyUumc&ncoMtm^  Harris),  nating  manners  everywhere  excited  an  interest 
an  American  grasshopper,  named  from  the  in  her  favor.  Winckelmann,  whose  portrait  she 
sound  of  its  note.  It  is  about  an  inch  and  a  painted,  in  a  letter  written  in  1764,  speaks  in 
half  long,  the  body  being  an  inch,  of  a  pale  the  warmest  terms  of  her  many  accomplish- 
green  color,  with  darker  wings  and  wing  cov-  menU,  and  of  her  intimate  acquaintance  with 
ers ;  the  thorax  is  roughen^,  and  is  shaped  modern  languages.  'While  in  Bome  she  painted 
somewhat  like  a  saddle ;  the  wing  covers  are  many  portraits  of  distinguished  people.  In  1766 
longer  than  the  wings,  and  enclose  the  body  in  she  accompanied  Lady  Wentworth  to  England, 
their  concavity,  meeting  above  and  below  like  whither  her  reputation  had  preceded  her,  and 
the  valves  of  a  pea  pod.  This  '^  testy  little  where  she  was  received  with  every  mark  of 
dogmatist,"  rendered  nimiliar  by  the  verses  of  attention.  For  17  years  she  was  the  recipient 
Holmes,  is  one  of  the  loudest  and  most  perse-  of  abundant  emoluments,  and  was  welcomed  to 
vering  of  our  native  musicians ;  silent  and  con-  the  most  distinguished  society  of  the  kingdom, 
oealed  among  the  leaves  during  the  day,  at  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  royal  academy 
night  it  mounts  to  the  highest  branches  of  the  she  was  chosen  one  of  the  86  original  members, 
trees,  where  the  male  commences  his  sonorous  In  1781  she  married  Signer  Antonio  Zucchi,  an 
oall  to  the  noiseless  females.  The  sound  is  pro-  artist,  and  the  following  year  returned  to  BomcL 
duced  by  the  friction  of  the  taborets  in  the  tri-  where  she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life.  It  is  saia 
angular  overlapping  portion  of  each  wing  cover  that  some  years  previous  to  this  she  had  been 
against  each  other,  and  is  strengthened  by  the  betrayed  into  marriage  with  a  criminal  impostor 
escape  of  air  from  the  sacs  of  the  body,  rever-  who  assumed  the  title  of  Count  Horn,  from 
berating  so  loudly  as  to  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  whom  she  procured  a  divorce.  Her  artistic 
mile  in  a  stiU  night.  These  insects  are  now  merits  have  been  the  subject  of  discussion,  and 
comparatively  rare  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  it  is  generally  conceded  that  her  reputation  rests 
in  some  parts  of  the  West  their  incessant  noise  chiefly  on  the  charm  of  her  manners  and  con- 
is  almost  insupportable  to  those  unaccustomed  versation.  She  painted  female  heads  gracefully, 
to  it.  The  perfect  insect  lays  her  eggs  in  Sep-  but  was  deficient  in  drawing  and  color,  and  her 
tern  her  and  October,  depositing  them  in  2  con-  composition  was  often  below  mediocrity.  Many 
tiguons  rows  along  the  surface  of  a  twig  pre-  of  her  works  were  engraved  by  Bartolozzi. 
viously  prepared  by  her  curved  piercer ;  they  She  retained  her  maiden  name  until  her  deatli. 
resemble  tiny  bivalve  shells,  of  a  slate  color,  KAUFMAN,  a  K.  £.  co.  of  Texas,  bounded 
about  i  of  an  inch  long,  and  are  8  or  9  in  each  S.  W.  by  Trinity  river,  and  drained  by  the  £. 
row ;  the  young  escape  through  a  cleft  in  one  fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  960  sq.  m. ;  pop*  in 
end ;  the  eggs  are  sometimes  placed  in  nests  in  1868,  2,908,  of  whom  406  were  slaves.    The 
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sorftce  IS  mostly  nndnlating,  and  the  8.  E.  part  of  Jerasalem  by  the  Romans  under  Titns,"  the 
is  well  timbered,  while  the  N.  W.  is  oocopied  oartoons  of  which  so  pleased  King  Louis  that  he 
by  prairies.  The  soil  is  generally  good.  The  commissioned  the  artist  to  paint  the  pictnre  in 
productions  in  1850  were  80,685  bushels  of  In-  oil.  It  is  a  work  of  immense  size — 17  feet  by  19 
dian  com,  2,228  of  oats,  and  2,954  of  sweet  po-  — and  affords  a  fine  example  of  Kaulbach^s  ima- 
tatoes.  There  were  129  pnpils  attending  public  ginative  powers,  and  of  the  manner  of  idealis- 
sehools.  Value  of  land  in  1859,  $466,789.  Cap-  ing  history  at  present  so  popular  with  German' 
ital,  Kaufman.  pamters.  The  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies  is 
KAULBACH,  Wilhblm  tox,  a  Grerman  art-  shown  in  the  planting  of  the  Roman  eagle  on 
ist,  bom  at  Arolsen,  in  Waldeck,  Oct.  15,  1806.  the  high  altar  of  the  temple,  the  lamenting  wo- 
In  his  youth  he  showed  little  inclination  for  men,  and  the  priests  who  kill  themselves  in  de- 
the  study  of  art,  until  his  enthusiasm  was  spair ;  while  the  triumph  of  Christianity  is  illus- 
a wakened  by  some  engravings  of  Sohwerdge-  trated  in  the  angels  conducting  the  Christians 
burth  and  by  the  performance  of  Schill^*s  in  safety  from  the  scene  of  terror,  and  the  pen- 
tragedies  Thenceforth  he  manifested  a  taste  alty  of  the  unbelieving  in  the  figure  of  the  wan- 
fi>r  legendary  romance,  and  tales  of  the  mythi-  dering  Jew  pursued  by  demons.  This  picture 
cal  German  heroes^  such  as  are  current  among  opened  to  Kaulbach,  who  had  hitherto  worked 
the  peasantry,  some  of  which  undoubtedly  sug-  almost  exclusively  in  fresco,  a  new  department 
gested  several  of  his  finest  compositions.  At  in  art,  and  in  1888**9  he  spent  several  months 
the  age  of  17  he  was  placed  at  the  Dftsseldorf  in  the  cities  of  northern  Italy  studying  the  oil 
academy,  then  under  the  direction  of  Cornelius,  paintings  of  the  old  masters  as  a  preparation  for 
who  in  1825  invited  him  to  Munich  to  assist  in  nis  future  labora.  In  1845  he  received  the  com- 
tiie  grand  series  of  frescoes  he  had  recently  mission  to  decorate  the  vestibule  and  staircase 
commenced  for  the  king  of  Bavaria.  There  he  of  the  new  museum  at  Berlin  with  a  series  of 
executed  the  cartoons  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses  /rescoes  illustrating  striking  passages  in  history, 
on  the  ceUing  of  the  Odeon,  and  the  allegorical  The  1st  represents  the  building  of  the  tower  of 
representations  of  Bavarian  riven  and  other  sub-  Babel ;  the  2d  the  nations  of  Greece  listening  to 
Jects  10  the  arcades  of  the  Hofgarten.  In  these  the  songs  of  Homer;  the  8d  and  4th  are  repeti- 
he  followed  very  successfully  the  symbolic,  ideal-  tions  of  his  "  Battle  of  the  Huns"  and  ^*  Capture 
ized  manner  of  Cornelius,  while  he  succeeded  in  of  Jerasalem ;"  the  5th  represents  the  crnsadera 
preserving  an  individuality  of  his  own.  His  Ir-  entering  Jerusalem,  and  the  6th  the  conversion 
renhaug^  or  ** Madhouse,*'  was  executed  in  1828-  of  Wittekind  to  Christianity  through  the  agency 
^  from  studies  taken  while  he  was  employed  of  Charlemagne.  In  addition  to  these,  many 
some  yeara  previous  in  painting  the  chapel  of  the  allegorical  representations  of  nations,  in  all  the 
lunatic  asylum  at  DOsseldorf.  The  head  physi-  stages  of  their  development,  and  figures  of  sages 
cian  was  so  pleased  with  his  work  that  he  took  and  heroes,  fill  the  surrounding  compartments, 
him  over  every  part  of  the  establishment,  and  Above  the  whole  runs  a  broad  band  of  frieze, 
the  impressions  which  the  different  aspects  of  which  the  artist  has  filled  with  innumerable 
lunacy  made  up<m  him  were  so  vivid  and  ter-  figures  of  boys  who  enact  in  their  childish  sports 
rible  that  it  is  said  he  could  only  find  relief  by  the  history  of  human  life.  The  whole  work 
transferring  them  to  the  canvas.  This  work  was  has  employed  him,  with  his  pupils  Eohler  and 
engrayedbyMerzandlaid  the  foundation  of  his  Muhr,  a  large  portion  of  each  year  since  its 
fiime.  During  the  next  few  yeara  he  was  em-  commencement,  and  is  not  yet  finished.  Of  late 
ployed  by  King  Louis  in  decorating  the  new  years  he  has  passed  his  winters  in  Munich,  and 
palace  at  Munich,  the  queen's  apartments  espe-  among  other  works  has  illustrated  the  history 
cially  being  intrusted  to  him.  For  these  he  of  art  from  the  period  of  its  revival  to  the  pres- 
painted  in  encaustic  and  in  fresco  designs  from  ent  time  in  a  series  of  frescoes  for  the  new 
the  poems  of  Klopstock,  Wi^and,  and  Goethe,  Pinakothck.  A  natural  tendency  in  the  artist 
beside  executing  in  fresco  for  the  prince  Birken-  to  satire  having  manifested  itself  a  little  too 
feid  a  series  of  16  designs  illustrating  the  feible  openly,  the  work  was  denounc^  by  Uie  painter 
of  Cupid  and  Psyche.  About  this  time  he  began  Julius  Schnorr  in  a  pamphlet  as  unworthy  of 
to  give  much  attention  to  the  works  of  Hogarth,  the  artist  and  a  disgrace  to  the  nation.  In  ad- 
a  portion  of  whose  spirit  and  manner  he  seems  dition  to  the  importont  works  above  mentioned, 
to  have  caught  in  his  illustration  of  Schiller's  Kaulbach  has  found  time  to  execute  many  other 
Verbreeker  atu  eerlarener  Ehre  ;  while  in  his  minor  designs,  and  has  recently  devoted  himself 
dlnstrations  of  "Faust,"  his  group  of  Bedouins,  chiefly  to  portraits  and  oil  painting.  Among  his 
and  other  works,  he  showed  an  increasing  ten-  lesser  works  may  be  mentioned  his  illustrations 
dency  to  combine  the  symbolical  with  the  real  of  Shakespeare  and  the  Evangelists,  and  partic- 
and  a  close  study  of  individuid  character.  In  ularly  of  Goethe's  ^inehe  Fuehi,  the  humor  of 
1887  appeared  his  **  Battle  of  the  Huns,"  a  grand  which  is  not  less  remarkable  than  the  drawing 
andori^nal  work  suggested  by  an  old  legend,  in  of  the  animal  figures.  Since  1855  he  has  exe- 
which  the  spirits  of  the  Huns  and  Romans  who  cnted  two  large  pictures  for  the  king  of  Bavaria, 
p^ished  under  the  walls  of  Rome  are  described  the  ^Battle  of  Salamis"  and  the  "Marriage  of 
as  renewing  the  combat  in  the  air.  This  was  Alexander  and  Roxana,"  and  has  recently  fin- 
executed  in  sepia  for  Count  Raczynski.  It  was  ished  in  fresco  on  the  walls  of  the  Germanio 
follow^  the  snooeeding  year  by  the  "Capture  museum,  Nuremberg,  a  large  composition  rep- 
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resenting  the  opening  of  the  tomb  of  Oharl^  which  these  met  with,  she  published  in  1847  her 

magne  at  Aix  laChapelle  by  Otho  the  Great^  first  book,  a  tale  for  ohildren  entitled  ^^The 

which  he  has  presented  to  the  institution.    The  Three  Paths."  •  It  was  followed  by  "  Madeleine^' 

greatest  and  most  original  of  the  pupils  of  Cor-  (12mo.,  1848^  a  stoiy  of  peasant  life  in  France, 

nelius,  he  enjoys  a  celebrity  in  Germany  not  in-  and  in  1850  by  a  series  of  interesting  historical 

ferior  to  that  of  his  master,  and  like  him  is  now  sketches  entitled  **  Woman  in  France  in  the 

in  the  maturity  of  his  fame  and  powers.  18th  Century"  (2  vols.,  Svo.).    In  1861  appear- 

KAUKITZ,  Wenzel  Anton,  prince,  count  of  ed  her  "  Nathalie"  (d  vols.  8yo.),  in  which  the 

Rietbei^,  an  Austrian  diplomatist  and  states-  scene  is  also  laid  in  France,  and  which  has 

man,  bom  in  Vienna  in  1711,  died  June  27,  proved  one  <^  her  most  popular  novels.    Her 

1794.    One  of  19  children,  he  was  destined  for  remaining  works  are :  ^^  Women  of  Christianity 

the  church ;  but  after  the  death  of  some  of  his  exemplary  for  Piety"  (8vo.,  1852) ;    ^^  Daisy 

elder  brothers,  he  chose  a  worldly  career,  study-  Burns"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1858),  "Grace  Lee"  (8 

ing  at  Vienna,  LeipMc,  and  Leyden.    He  be-  vols.  8vo.,  1854),  and  ^^  Kachel  Gray"  (8  vols, 

came  a  chamberlain  of  the  emperor  Charles  8vo.,  1865),  which  describe  English  society  at 

VI.,  travelled  for  some  years  in  Germany,  Italy,  the  present  day ;  "The  Hobbies"  (8  vols.  8vo., 

France,  and  England,  and  in  1785  was  appoiut-  1857) ;  and  "  Ad^e"  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1858).    Miss 

ed  aulic  councillor  of  the  empire.    By  marriage  Kavanagh  resides  chiefly  in  England,  but  makes 

he  became  the  proprietor  of  the  county  of  Biet-  occasional  visits  to  France  and  other  parts  of 

berg.    His  influence  rose  under  the  daughter  the  c(»itinent. 

and  successor  of  Charles,  Maria  Theresa,  when,  EAZINGZT,  Fersnoz,  a  Hungarian  author, 
after  various  and  successful  diplomatic  mis^ons  bom  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  Oct.  27, 1759,  diea 
to  Rome,  Turin,  and  Brussels,  and  a  short  ad-  in  that  of  Zempl^n,  Aug.  22, 1881.    He  com* 
ministration  of  the  Austrian  Ketheriands  till  menced  his  classical  studies  at  the  college  of 
their  occupation  by  the  French  in  1746,  he  Patak  at  the  age  of  10,  acquiring  also  a  knowl- 
signed  for  Austria  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  edge  of  various  living  languages^  left  that  school 
(1748).    Shortly  after  he  became  minister  of  in  1779,  and  subsequently  studied  law  at  Ea* 
state,  but  soon  left  this  position,  being  sent  as  schau.  On  the  recommendation  of  Count  T6r6k 
ambassador  to  France,  where,  by  his  personal  he  was  made  inspector  of  schools,  and  was 
qualities  and  diplomatic  skill,  he  secured  the  soon  able  to  devote  himself  to  literature,  which 
influence  of  Mme.  de  Pompadour  for  an  alliance  he  did  with  ardor.    like  many  others,  he  was 
with  Maria  Theresa.    This  was  effected  in  1756,  inquired  to  work  for  the  national  regeneration 
and  the  7  years*  war  began,  after  the  oondu-  of  his  people  by  the  centralizing  and  German- 
sion  of  which  EAunitz,  who  in  1758  had  been  izing  tendencies  of  Joseph  II.  (1780-'90),  but  no 
appointed  chancellor,  was  elevated  to  the  rank  other  was  so  fuUy  convinced  as  he  of  the  possi- 
of  prince  of  the  empire.     He   accompanied  bilityor  usefulness  of  restoring  the  then  decayed 
Joseph  II.  to  the  interview  at  Neustadt  in  Mo-  Magyar  tongue  to  its  pristine  parity,  and  of 
ravia  with  Frederic  the  Great,  when  the  two  developing  its  resources  to  an  unparalleled  rich- 
monarchs  concerted  the  scheme  of  the  flrst  par-  ness  by  means  of  new  words,  framed  fhim  ex- 
tition  of  Poland,  but  against  the  opinion  of  the  isting  roots  and  in  accordance  with  the  forms 
minister.    Frederic,  who  had  good  reasons  to  and  spirit  of  the  language.    With  Szab6  and 
be  embittered  against  the   able  diplomatist^  Bacsdnyi  he  edited  the  ^*  Magyar  Museum,"  and 
speaks  disparagingly  of  him  in  his  memoirs,  subsequently  alone  the  ^^  Orpheus,"  both  literary 
though  the  latter  was  in  his  time  regarded  as  magazines  publidied  at  Easchau.    Having  b&- 
the  oracle  of  statesmen ;  and  Joseph,  whom  he  come  implicated  in  the  democratic  conspiracy 
less  successfully  served  in  his  schemes  for  the  of  the  abbot  Martinovics,  he  was  suddenly 
annexation  of  Bavaria,  though  supported  by  his  arrested  at  the  house  of  his  mother  in  Lower 
libend  views  in  internal  reforms,  gradually  with*  Begmecz,  on  Deo.  14,  1794,  carried  to  Boda, 
drew  his  favor  from  the  old  statesman  during  tried,  and  condemned  to  death ;  but  while  Mar- 
his  actual  reign  (1780-'90).    Eaunitz  gained  tinovics   and   several  of  his  associates  were 
new  influence  during  the  short  reign  of  Leopold  executed  at  Buda  (1795),  the  sentence  of  Ka- 
il., but  after  the  accession  of  hia  son  Francis  zinczy  and  some  others  was  commuted  to  im- 
(1792)  he  resigned  his  offices.    A  taciturn  and  prisonment  ^^  till  they  had  shown  signs  of  suffi- 
scheming  diplomatist,  Eaunitz  was  ceremoni-  cient  penitence."    He  was  kept  in  the  dungeons 
ously  grave  with  his  equals,  fond  of  the  French  of  Buda,  Brtlnn,  £u&tein,  and  Munk^cs,  and 
language,  literature,  and  fashions,  and  with  a  released  in  1801.    He  married  the  daughter  of 
great  deal  of  frivolity,  vanity,  and  self-love  his  former  protector.  Count  Tdr6k,  and  retired 
united  probity,  aflability  toward  inferiors,  and  to  a  country  residence  in  the  neighborhood 
fidelity  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  of  S.  A.  Ujhely,  which  he  named  Sz^phalom 
^  KAVANAGH,  Juua,  a  British  authoress,  (Fairhill),  and  where  he  spent  the  remainder 
born  in  Thurles,  co.  of  Tipperary,  Ireland,  in  of  his  life,  continuing  to  labor  for  the  literary 
1824.  At  an  early  age  she  accompanied  her  par-  progress  of  his  country.    A  protracted  lawsuit, 
en ts  to  France,  where  she  was  educated.  In  1844  however,  distracted  his  latter  years,  and  the 
she  took  up  her  residence  in  London,  and  about  savage  outbreak  of  the  Blovak  peasantry  in 
the  same  time  began  to  write  tales  and  sketches  Zempl^n  during  the  prevalence  of  the  cholera 
for  the  magazines.    Enoouniged  by  the  suooeas  in  1881  embittered  his  lost  days*    His  works. 
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which  have  twice  been  oolleotod,  ooDtain  original  applause  each  as  had  not  for  many  years  been 
epistles,  epigrams,  sketches  of  travel,  a  tra^y,  heard  in  DrnryLane,  his  appearance,  according 
&C.,  beside  translations  from  Goethe,  Lessing,  to  Hazlitt,  being  ^^  the  first  gleam  of  genios 
Laiochefonoanld,  Sterne,  and  others.  He  also  breaking  athwart  the  gloom  of  the  stage/'  Af- 
edited  the  works  of  Zrinyi  the  poet,  Bar6ozi,  ter  his  8d  performance  of  Shylock,  tiie  receipts 
Digka,  andEis,  and  a  volume  of  "Hunflarian  from  which  reached  an  almost  unprecedented 
AnUqoities  and  Rarities'*  on  grammatical  sub-  sum,  his  articles  of  engagement  were  cancel!^, 
jeot&  In  1859  the  centennial  birthday  of  £a-  and  a  new  engagement  at  a  far  higher  salary 
zinczy  was  celebrated  throughout  Hnngary.  was  offered  to  him ;  and  not  long  after  he  re- 
££AN,  Edmuxd,  an  English  actor,  bom  in  ceived  from  the  committee  of  Drury  Lane  thea- 
London,  Mardi  17, 1787  (according  to  the  sug-  tre  a  present  of  £500,  beside  numerous  valuable 
gestioa  of  his  biographer  Mr.  Procter,  although  gifts  from  priyate  persons.  He  subsequently 
other  accounts  make  the  year  1789  or  1790),  appeared  as  Richard  IIL,  Hamlet,  Othello,  lago, 
died  in  Richmond,  May  15,  1888.  His  father  is  Macbeth,  Sir  Giles  Overreach,  Sir  Edward  Mor- 
Bupposed  to  have  been  Edmund  Kean,  a  person  timer,  Lear,  and  in  various  other  characters, 
at  one  time  in  the  employ  of  the  builder  of  the  with  undiminished  snccesa,  and  for  several  years 
Royalty  theatre ;  and  his  mother,  whose  name  was  by  many  degrees  the  most  eminent  and 
he  retained  during  his  childhood,  was  Miss  Ann  popular  actor  on  the  British  stage.  In  1820  he 
Oarey,  by  proifession  an  actress,  and  a  descend-  made  a  professional  tour  in  the  United  States, 
ant  of  Henry  Career  the  poet  At  2  years  of  which  at  first  was  attended  with  great  success ; 
age,  his  mother  having  refused  to  keep  him,  he  but  in  May,  1821,  his  refusal  to  complete  an  en- 
was  taken  in  charge  by  a  Miss  Tidswell,  who  gagement  in  Boston  in  consequence  of  the  thin- 
put  him  to  school  in  London.  A  few  years  ness  of  the  houses,  created  an  excitement  which 
later  his  mother,  who  occaaonally  followed  the  led  to  his  abrupt  departure  from  the  city.  Upon 
business  of  an  itinerant  vender  of  perfumery,  returning  to  England,  he  played  his  usual  round 
took  him  with  her  in  her  peregrinations,  and  of  characters ;  but  after  the  developments  re- 
was  fortnnate  in  briuging  him  under  the  notice  specting  his  criminal  connection  with  the  wife 
of  a  Mrs.  Clarke.  He  had,  almost  as  soon  as  of  Alderman  Ooz,  in  the  action  of  Cox  v$, 
he  could  walk,  appeared  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  Eean,  Jan.  1825,  in  which  a  verdict  of  £800 
as  Capid  in  the  opera  of  "  Cymon,"  and  had  damages  was  pronounced  against  him,  he  was 
subsequently  taken  children's  parts  on  the  stage,  huased  from  the  stage  in  Edinburgh  and  London, 
where  he  attracted  attention  by  his  remarkable  and  never  perhaps  wholly  recovered  the  public 
beanty  and  the  delicacy  and  expressiveness  of  his  favor.  In  1 825  he  returned  to  the  United  States, 
features.  His  recitations  from  Shakespeare  and  and  was  at  first  received  with  riot  and  confusion 
his  manners  made  so  favorable  an  impression  wherever  he  attempted  to  act.  Having  tender- 
upon  Mrs.  Clarke,  that  he  remained  for  two  ed  an  apology,  he  appeared  in  New  York  and 
years  under  her  protection,  and  received  in-  Philadelphia,  but  was  not  permitted  to  perform 
structions  in  dancin^fencing,  and  various  other  in  Boston  or  Baltimore.  X)nring  this  visit  he 
accom[^iahments.  When  about  12  years  of  age  was  elected  a  chief  of  the  Tuscarora  Indians  by 
he  enrolled  himself  in  Richardson's  strolling  the  name  of  Alantenonidet  Subsequent  to  his 
troop,  of  which  his  mother  was  a  member,  and  return  to  England  in  1826  his  health  and  spirits, 
on  one  occa^on  at  Windsor  recited  in  the  pres-  undermined  by  habits  of  drinking  in  which  he 
enee  of  George  IIL  '  From  the  beginniim^of  the  had  indulged  almost  from  boy  howl,  and  by  the 
century  to  the  period  of  his  first  appearance  in  mortification  attending  his  trial,  gave  way  rap- 
London  in  1814,  he  was  connected  with  stroll-  idly,  and  it  was  only  oy  the  use  of  stimulants 
ing  companies  or  provincial  theatres,  assuming  that  he  could  still  act  his  old  parts.  He  was  un- 
every  variety  of  character,  from  the  leading  able  to  master  a  new  one,  forgetting  the  words 
parts  in  tragedy  to  Harlequin  in  the  pantomime,  almost  as  soon  as  he  acquir^  them.  In  Feb. 
and  bf  very  slow  degrees  forcing  his  talents  into  1888,  he  was  announced  to  appear  in  ^^  Othello" 
notice.  In  1808  he  was  married,  and  during  with  his  son  Charles  Kean,  with  whom,  i^er 
several  years  experienced  many  vicissitudes  of  an  estrangement  of  several  years,  the  result 
fortune,  being  frequently  reduced  with  his  of  the  father's  misconduct,  he  had  recently 
family,  consisting  of  his  wife  and  two  children,  become  reconciled.  On  the  night  of  the  per- 
to  the  verge  of  starvation.  In  1818  Dr.  Drury,  formance  he  succeeded  with  difficulty  in  getting 
the  master  of  Harrow  school,  saw  him  act  at  through  two  acts  of  the  play,  but  in  the  8d  act, 
Teignmouth^  and  was  so  impressed  with  his  while  nttenng  the  words,  ^^  Villain,  be  sure," 
dramatic  abilities  that  he  procured  him  an  in-  &o,^  he  fell  exhausted  into  the  arms  of  his  son, 
trodaotion  to  the  manager  of  Drury  Lane  thea-  who  acted  laco,  and  was  borne  from  the  stage. 
tre,  by  whom  he  was  engaged  for  8  years  at  a  This  was  his  last  appearance  before  the  public, 
salary  of  £8,  j£9,  and  £10  per  week  for  each  A  short  tune  before  bis  death  he  became  recon* 
sueceesive  year.  He  made  his  d^but  on  the  ciled  to  his  wife,  who  had  been  separated  from 
London  stage,  Jan.  26, 1814,  as  Shy  lock,  before  him  for  7  years.  Kean  was  short  of  stature, 
a  meagre  audience,  not  particularly  predisposed  but  well  formed  and  graceful,  and  his  eyes  were 
in  his  flavor ;  but  so  great  was  his  confidence  in  singnlarly  black  and  brilliant.  His  countenance 
his  own  powers  and  the  vigor  of  his  personation,  was  capable  of  wonderful  variety  and  intensity 
that  at  the  fall  of  the  curtoin  he  was  greeted  by  of  expression,  and  his  action,  which,  as  well  as 
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his  conceptions  of  character,  was  the  resalt  of  stage  a  lady-like  bearing,  and  much  refinement 

deep  study,  lifted  him  far  above  the  ordinary  of  manner.    In  Dec.  1886,  she  made  her  d^bnt 

heroes  of  the  stage.    He  has  been  called  the  upon  the  American  stage  at  New  York,  and 

first  tragedian  of  his  age,  and  probably  in  the  subsequently  acted  with  success  in  the  chief 

delineation  of  passionate,  impulsive  characters  cities  of  the  United  States  and  Canada.    In  1843 

he  has  not  been  equalled  in  modern  times.    Mr.  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Charles  Kean,  with 

Procter  (Barry  Cornwall),  in  his  biography  of  whom  she  has  continued  to  appear  down  to  the 

Kean  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1835),  sums  up  his  present  time,  sustaining  the  position  of  one  of 

dramatic  qualities  as  follows :  *^  As  a  tragedian  the  leading  actresses  in  England.    Among  her 

he  was  decidedly  of  the  very  first  order.    He  most  popular  characters  are  Beatrice  in  ^^Mnch 

possessed  vigor,  pathos,  sarcasm,  and  the  power  Ado  about  Nothing,"  Rosalind  in  "  As  You  Like 

of  communicating  terror  in  the  highest  degree ;  It,"  Portia  in  the  ^*  Merchant  of  Venice,"  Viola 

and  his  intensity  in  expressing  all  the  passions  in  "  Twelfth  Ni^ht,"  Julia  in  the  "  Hunchback," 

has  never  been  approached  within  our  recoUeo-  Mrs.  Haller  in  the  '*  Btranger,"  &o.    Few  act- 

tion."    The  parts  mentioned  above  are  those  resses  have  so  long  retained  the  reputation  ac- 

in  which  he  chiefly  distinguished  himself,  al*  quired  in  early  youth,  or  been  more  respected 

though  he  appeared  with  success  in  many  others,  in  private  life. 

He  was  a  man  of  impulse  and  of  genius,  and  in  KEANE,  John,  first  Lord  Keane,  a  British 
spite  of  his  excesses  and  eccentricities  possessed  general,  bom  at  Belmont,  co.  Waterford,  Ire- 
redeeming  points  of  character. — ^Chables  John,  land,  in  1781,  died  at  Burton  Lodge,  Hampshire, 
son  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Waterford,  Ire-  England,  Aug.  24, 1844.  He  entered  the  Britidi 
land,  Jan.  18, 1811.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  army  as  ensign  in  his  18th  year,  and  durmg  tiie 
whence  he  was  withdrawn  at  the  age  of  16  m  con-  campaign  in  Egypt  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to 
sequence  of  the  refusal  of  his  father  to  maintain  Lord  Cavan.  He  served  in  Spain,  where  he 
him  longer  at  school ;  the  son  having  incurred  his  gained  the  rank  of  major-general.  In  the  an- 
displeasure  by  declining  the  offer  of  a  cadetship  tumn  of  1814  he  was  appointed  to  command  ^e 
in  India  in  order  to  look  after  the  wants  of  his  land  forces  destined  to  attack  New  Orleans,  but 
mother.  In  this  emergency  Charles  Kean  de-  was  superseded  by  Sir  Edward  Pakenham,  nn- 
terinined  to  adopt  the  stage  as  a  profession,  and  der  whom  however  he  continued  to  serve,  and 
on  Oct.  1,  1827,  made  his  d^bnt  at  Drury  Lane  was  twice  severely  wounded.  From  1823  to 
theatre  in  the  character  of  Young  Norval.  His  1880  he  was  commander-in-chief  of  the  West 
success  was  not  striking,  and  for  several  years  Indian  army,  and  during  a  part  of  that  period 
he  made  no  impression  upon  the  public,  but  administered  also  the  civil  government  of  Ja- 
rather  provoked  unfavorable  comparisons  be-  roaica.  In  1888  he  was  sent  to  India,  and  in 
tween  himself  and  his  father.  In  1880  he  visited  1839  captured  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee,  in  Ca- 
the  United  States,  and  afrer  his  return  to  Eng-  bool,  till  then  deemed  impregnable.  For  this 
land  in  1838  began  by  degrees  to  assume  the  exploit  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Baron 
position  ofaleadingactoronthe  London  boards.  Keane,  in  Dec.  1839,  and  received  firom  the 
In  1839  he  revisited  America,  returning  to  Eng-  East  Indin  company  a  pension  of  £2,000. 
land  in  the  following  year,  and  in  1842  he  was  KEARNY,  Stephen  Watts,  an  American 
married  to  the  accomplished  actress  Miss  Ellen  general,  bom  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  Aug.  80, 1794, 
Tree.  In  1845  he  made  a  3d  visit  to  the  United  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Oct.  31,  16&.  He  en- 
States,  performing  with  his  wife  in  the  chief  tered  the  army  in  1812  as  Heutenant  in  the  18th 
cities  for  upward  of  two  years.  For  several  infantry,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  action 
years  after  his  return  he  played  engagements  at  at  Queenstown  heights  in  the  same  year.  He 
the  principal  theatres  in  London  and  the  prov-  served  throughout  the  war,  and  upon  the  deda- 
inces,  and  in  1851  he  became  the  sole  lessee  of  ration  of  peace  was  retained  in  the  army  as  oap- 
the  Princess's  theatre,  where  for  a  number  of  tain  in  the  2d  infantry.  In  1883  he  became 
seasons  he  produced  splendid  revivals  of  *^Mac-  lieutenant-colonel  of  dragoons,  in  1836  colonel, 
beth,"  "King  John,"  "Richard  III.,"  "Rich-  and  in  June,  1846,  a  brigadier-general.  At  the 
ard  II.,"  the  "Tempest,"  and  other  Sbakespear-  commencement  of  the  Mexican  war  he  com* 
can  plays.  As  an  actor  he  holds  a  respectable  manded  the  "  army  of  the  West,"  which  mardbi- 
position,  but  has  inherited  only  a  moderate  ed  from  Bent's  fort  on  the  Arkansas  westward, 
share  of  his  father's  genius.  In  his  capacity  of  and  conquered  New  Mexico.  Having  estab- 
stage  manager  he  has  exhibited  good  taste  and  lished  a  provisional  civil  government  in  Santa 
abundant  resources,  and  was  for  several  years  F^,  he  proceeded  to  California,  and  participated 
the  director  of  the  theatrical  performances  at  with  his  command  in  the  battle  of  San  Pascual, 
Windsor  castle.  In  1859  appeared  the  "  Life  Bee.  6,  where  he  was  twice  wounded.  He  sub- 
of  Charles  Kean,"  by  J.  W.  Cole  (2  vols.  8vo.,  sequently  commanded  the  sailors  and  marines 
London). — Ellen  (Tbbb),  wife  of  the  preceding,  and  a  detachment  of  dragoons  in  the  battles  of 
and  an  actress  of  note,  born  in  London  in  1805.  San  Gabriel  and  the  plains  of  Mesa,  Jan.  8  and 
She  first  appeared  upon  the  stage  at  Covent  9,  1847.  For  his  services  in  this  campaign  bo 
Garden  theatre,  London^  in  1828,  and  within  a  was  appointed  brevet  major-general,  his  corn- 
few  years  became  one  of  the  leading  members  mission  being  dated  from  tiie  battle  of  San  Pas- 
of  her  profession,  excelling  both  in  comedy  and  cual.  He  was '  governor  of  California  from 
trag^y,  and  maintaining  on  as  well  as  off  the  March  to  June,  1847,  but  subsequently  joiaed 
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the  tamj  in  Mexico,  where  he  continued  until  and  literary  coterie  ohnozious  to  the  ^'Quarterly 

the  dose  of  the  war.    He  died  of  a  disease  con*  Beview"  and  "  Blackwood's  Magazine/'  and  the 

tracted  in  Mexico.  appearance  of  a  yolame  of  poems  by  anew  wri- 

£EATS,  John,  an  English  poetJ>orn  in  Lon-  ter  (xt  the  "  cockney  adiool"  was  the  signal  for 

don,  Oct  29,  1795,  died  in  Rome,  Feb.  27, 1821.  an  attack  upon  him  by  these  periodicals,  the 

His  father  married  the  daughter  of  the  proprie-  bitterness  of  which  savored  more  of  personal 

tor  of  a  lirery  stable,  by  whom  he  received  snf-  animosity  than  of  critical  discernment.    The  in- 

ficient  means  to  afford  bis  children  the  rudi-  suiting  alluaions  to  his  profession,  his  private 

ments  of  a  good  education.    John  at  an  early  affiiirs,  and  his  family,  however,  aroused  in  the 

age  was  sent  with  his  brothers  €korge  and  poet  no  other  feeling  than  contempt  or  indigno- 

Thomas  to  Mr.  Clarke's  school  in  Enfield,  where  tion ;  and  if  we  may  judge  from  his  letters,  far 

he  remained  until  his  15th  year.    The  8  boys  from  being  crushed  in  spirit  by  the  virulence 

are  said  to  have  manifested  an  unusually  bel-  of  his  reviewers,  as  was  generally  believed,  he 

ligerent  disposition,  but  John,  according  to  the  would  have  been  much  more  inclined,  in  ac- 

testimony  of  one  of  his  schoolfellows,  ^^coi^-  oordance  with  his  boyish  propensities,  to  inflict 

bined  a  terrier-like  resoluteness  with  the  most  personal  chastisement  upon  them  if  he  had  met 

noble  placability."    He  could  also  conceive  pas-  them.  Byron  in  the  lltn  canto  of  **  Don  Juan," 

Aonate  attachments,  and  upon  the  death  of  his  and  Shelley  in  his  "  Adonais,"  have  apparently 

mother  hid  himself  for  several  days  in  a  nook  confirmed  the  notion  that  his  sensitive  nature  on 

under  the  master's  desk,  utterly  inconsolable,  this  occasion  received  a  shook  from  which  it 

He  seems  to  have  been  careless  of  the  ordi*  never  recovered ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  effect 

nary  school  distinctions,  but  read  with  avidity,  of  the  criticism  has  been  greatly  exaggerated, 

though  in  a  desultory  manner,  whatever  authors  His  health  was  failing  rapidly,  but  from  other 

attracted  his  fancy.    He  never  advanced  in  his  causes  than  his  enemies  or  his  admirers  sup- 

dbsrical  studies  beyond  Latin,  and  his  knowledge  posed.    His  younger  brother's  death  in  the  an- 

of  Greek  mythology  was  derived  from  Lem«  tumn  of  1818  affected  him  deeply,  and  about  the 

pridre's  dictionary  and  Tooke's  ^^  Pantheon" —  same  time  he  experienced  a  passion  for  a  lady  of 

a  singular  fact,  considering  the  thoroughly  Hel-  remarkable  beauty,  the  effect  of  which  upon  a 

lenic  spirit  which  imbues  some  of  his  works.  In  frame  worn  by  disease  was  fatal.  His  little  patri- 

1810  he  was  removed  from  school,  and  appren-  mony  be(»me  exhausted,  and  he  began  to  think 

tioed  for  5  years  to  a  surgeon  in  Edmonton,  but  of  making  literature  his  profession.    While  pre- 

stiU  continued  his  intima^  with  the  family  of  paring  a  8d  volume  for  the  press  he  was  attacked 

his   preceptor,   between  wliose  son,   Charles  with  a  violent  spitting  of  blood,  which  his  surgi- 

Cowden  Clarke,  and  himself  a  warm  friendship  cal  training  at  once  informed  him  was  arterial, 

always  subsisted.  The  young  men  read  Spenser  After  a  long  illness  he  recovered  sufficiently  to 

tiigetber,  and  Keats,  who,  Mr.  Clarke  writes,  think  of  resuming  his  literary  avocations,  but 

*^  ramped  through  the  scenes  of  the  romance  found  his  mind  too  unstrung  by  sickness  and 

like  a  young  horse  turned  into  a  spring  mea-  the  x>assion  which  had  such  an  influence  over 

dow,"  felt  the  first  impulse  to  original  composi-  him.    In  this  emergency  he  had  nearly  deter- 

tion.    His  earliest  known  verses  are  the  lines  mined  to  accept  the  berth  of  surgeon  in  an  In- 

**  In  Imitation  of  Spenser,"  and  the  influence  of  diaman,  when  a  return  of  the  previous  alarm- 

his  ikvorite  is  discernible  in  many  of  his  subse-  ing  symptoms  made  it  apparent  that  nothing 

quent  poema.    About  the  same  time  he  became  but  a  winter  in  a  milder  climate  would  offer  a 

aequainted   with  Homer  through  Chapman's  chance  of  saving  his  life.    Before  his  departure 

translation,  which  he  read  with  equal  entIm->  he  published  the  volume  containing  his  odes 

siasm,  commemorating  his  emotions  in  the  no*  on  the  ^^Nightingale"  and  the  "Grecian  Urn,'^ 

ble  sonnet,  *^0n  first  looking  into  Chapman's  the  poems  of  "Lamia,"  "The  Eve  of  St  Ag- 

Homer."    Upon  the  completion  of  his  appren-  nes,''  "  Isabella,"  &c.,  and  the  magnificent  frag- 

tioeship  he  removed  to  London  to  ^*  walk  the  ment  of  "  Hyperion,"  of  which  Byron  said  it 

hospitals,"  and  made  the  acquaintance  of  Leigh  "  seems  actually  inspired  by  the  Titans  and  as 

Hunt,  Haydon,  Hazlitt,  Godwin,  and  other  well  sublime  as  JSschylus."    Jeffrey  in  the  "  Edin- 

known  literary  men,  incited  by  whose  praise  bugh  Review"  spoke  discriminately  and  kindly 

he  published  a  Yolume  of  poems,  comprising  of  the  poet,  regretting  that  his  works  had  not 

sonnets,  poetical  epistles,  and  other  small  pieces,  sooner  been  brought  to  his  notice.    In  Sept. 

which  excited  little  attention.    He  soon  per-  1820,  Keats  left  England  with  Mr.  Severn,  a 

eeived  that  the  profession  of  a  surgeon  was  un-  young  artist  and  a  devoted  friend,  who  never 

fitted  for  him,  both  on  account  of  his  extreme  left  his  bedside.    He  lingered  a  few  months  at 

nervousness  in  the  performance  of  operations,  Naples  and  Rome,  and  died  at  the  latter  place 

and  of  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  in  the  spring  after  much  physical  suffering.    A  few  days  be- 

of  1817  he  was  induced  by  symptoms  of  con-  fore  his  death  he  said  that  he  "felt  the  daisies 

sumption,  the  hereditary  disease  of  his  family,  growing  over  him."    He  was  buried  in  the 

to  make  a  visit  to  the  country.    During  this  Protestant  cemetery  in  Rome,  near  the  spot 

absenoe  from  professional  duties  he  commenced  where  Shelley's  ashes  were  afterward  interred ; 

h'is  "Endymion,"  which,  with  some  miscel-  and  upon  his  tomb  was  inscribed  the  epitaph, 

laneoua  pieces,  was  published  in  the  following  dictated  by  himself:    "  Here  lies  one  whose 

year,    ^eats  had  allied  himself  with  a  politiciu  name  was  writ'  in  water."    His  poems  have 
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been  often  repnbliBhed,  and  at  present  eigoy  a  ican  Methodist  clergyman,  bom  in  Baltimore, 
popularity  not  inferior  to  that  of  any  of  bis  con-  Md.,  Feb.  7.  1819.  He  entered  the  Wesley  an 
temporaries.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Mozon  nniversity,  Middletown,  Oonn.,  when  that  in- 
(1  vol.  12mo.),containingabiography  of  thepoet  stitntion  was  opened  nnder  Dr.  Fisk,  and  was 
by  R.  Monckton  Milnes.  His  modest  hope  that  graduated  there  in  1884.  He  was  a  wholesale 
'*  after  hisdeath  he  would  be  among  the  poets  of  druggist  in  Baltimore  till  1840,  when  he  be- 
England,"  has  been  realized  to  a  far  greater  ex-  came  a  preacher.  In  1854  he  received  the  de- 
tent than  he  could  have  anticipated ;  and  his  gree  of  D.D.  from  Lagrange  college,  Ala.  He 
influence  can  be  traced  in  the  poetic  develop-  is  the  author  of  ^*  Post  Oak  Circuit,''  a  book 
ment  of  many  later  writers.  of  wit  and  wisdom  on  church  finances  that  has 

ElEBLE,  John,  an  English  divine  and  poet,  had  an  extensive  circulation.    He  now  resides 

bom  about  1790.    He  was  graduated  at  Oriel  in  New  Orleans. 

college,  Oxford,  in  1810.    For  some  years  he       KEIGHTLEY,  Thomas,  an  Irish  author,  bom 

filled  the  office  of  professor  of  poetry  at  that  in-  about  1800.    He  is  a  graduate  of  Dublin  uni- 

stitution,  but  since  his  appointment  to  the  vicar-  versity.    Having  while  youne  lost  his  fortune, 

age  of  Hursley,  in  Hampshire,  his  life  has  been  and  being  excluded  by  ill  health  from  the  leam- 

chiefly  passed  in  the  duties  of  the  ministry,  and  ed  professions,  he  went  to  London  to  devote 

in  literary  pursuits.    He  was  one  of  the  con-  himself  to  literature.    In  tills,  as  he  declares  in 

tributors  to  the  famous  "Tracts  for  the  Times,"  the  preface  to  a  revised  edition  of  his  "Fairy 

which  appeared  between  1884  and  1886.    He  Mythology,"  he  was  in  everv  respect  very  suc- 

was  also  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Oxford  "  Li-  oessful.    The  "  Fairy  Mythology,"  by  which  he 

brary  of  the  Fathers"  (89  vols.).    His  principal  is  most  popularly  known,  was  his  first  work, 

poetical    works    are :    "  The  Christian  Year :  It  was  followed  by  the  "  Mytiiology  of  Ancient 

Thoaghts  in  Verse  for  the  Sundays  and  Holi-  Greece  and  Italy"  (2d  ed.,  London,  1888),  "Tales 

days  throughout  the  Year"  (2  vols.,  Oxford,  and  Popular  Fictions,"  and  "  Outlines  of  His- 

1827);   "Ljra  Innocentium,  or  Thoughts  in  tory,"  the  last  being  compiled  for  Lardner's 

Verse   on    Christian    Children ; "    and    **  The  "  Cabinet  Oyclopssdia,"    By  the  advice  of  Dr. 

Psalms  of  David  translated  into  English  Verse."  Arnold  of  Rugby  he  next  undertook  a  series 

KECSK£M£T,  or  'KETSKBMtT,  a  Hungarian  of  compendiums,  embracing  a  "  History  of  Eng- 
town  on  the  railway  from  Pesth  to  Szegedin,  63  land,"  "  History  of  India,"  "  History  of  Rome," 
m.  from  the  former  city ;  pop.  86,000.  It  con-  and  History  of  Greece."  Most  of  these  works 
tains  churches  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  Prot-  have  been  frequently  Sprinted,  and  several  have 
estants,  and  Greeks,  a  synagogue,  and  various  been  republished  in  tlie  United  States  and  trans- 
educational  institutions.  It  has  soap  manufac-  lated  into  foreign  languages.  A  revised  edition 
tories  and  tanneries,  a  lively  trade  in  horses  and  of  the  "  Fairy  Mythology"  was  published  by  II. 
cattle,  and  6  annual  fairs.  It  was  the  largest  G.Bohn  (London,  1850).  Mr.  Keightley  has  also 
market  town  of  the  whole  Austrian  empire  written  "  Scenes  and  Events  of  the  Crusades." 
until  1867,  when  it  was  invested  with  the  KEILHAU,  Balthazab  Mathias,  a  Nor- 
privileges  of  a  city. — ^The  Kecskemet  heath  is  a  wegian  geologist,  bom  near  Christiania,  Nov. 
desolate  and  sandy  region,  stretching  for  about  2,  1797,  died  there,  Jan.  1, 1858.  He  officiated 
200  m.  through  the  circles  of  Pesth  and  Little  for  many  years  as  professor  of  mineralogy  in  the 
Cumania  between  the  Danube  and  the  Theiss.  university  of  that  city,  and,  by  his  explorations. 
One  may  ride  half  a  day  upon  it  without  meet-  teachings,  and  writings,  contributed  much  to  dif- 
ing  a  habitation  or  a  tree.  fuse  a  knowledge  of  the  geological  formation  of 

I^ENE,  the  shire  town  of  Cheshire  co.,  N.  Norway.  He  founded  the  mineralogical  museum 
H.,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  Ashnelot  river,  in  the  university  of  Christiania,  and  was  actively 
at  the  junction  of  the  Cheshire  and  Connecticut  engaged  in  various  public  duties  until  1856, 
river  railroads,  93  m.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  when  declining  health  compelled  him  to  retire, 
in  1859  estimated  at  5,000.  The  village  is  pleas-  EEILL,  John,  a  Scottish  mathematician  and 
antly  situated,  is  well  bailt,  and  laid  out  with  natural  pliilosopher,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Dec  1, 
great  regularity,  the  principal  streets  radiating  1671,  died, in  Oxford,  Sept  1,  1721.  He  was 
from  a  central  square,  on  which  stands  a  hand-  educated  at  Edinburgh  and  Oxford,  where  he  de- 
some  new  court  house.  The  town  hall,  a  high  livered  private  lectures  on  the  Newtonian  phi- 
school,  and  8  banks  are  the  other  principal  losophy.  In  1700  he  became  assistant  Sedleian 
buildings.  There  are  several  excellent  district  professor  of  physics  at  Oxford,  and  in  1708  was 
schools,  2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  and  5  chosenfellowof  the  royal  society  of  London.  In 
churches  (Baptist,  Calvinistic,  Methodist,  Ro-  I709he  was  appointed  treasurer  to  the  Palatines, 
man  Catholic,  and  Unitarian).  An  active  trade  German  emigrants  whom  the  government  was 
is  carried  on,  and  the  town  has  several  manu-  sending  to  New  England,  and  whom  he  accom- 
facturing  establishments,  including  a  woollen  panied  thither.  On  his  return  in  1710,  he  suc- 
mill,  a  manufactory  of  various  kinds  of  ma-  ceeded  Mr.  Cuswell  as  Savilian  professor  of  as- 
chinery,  and  a  steam  factory  of  doors,  sashes,  tronomy  at  Oxford.  In  1711  he  was  appointed 
and  blinds,  chiefly  for  the  Australian  and  Call-  by  Queen  Anne  decipherer  of  state  papers.  He 
fornian  markets.  The  first  permanent  settle-  was  a  fierce  assailant  of  Dr.  Burnet,  Leibnitz, 
ment  in  the  town  was  made  in  1763.  and  the  other  opponents  of  the  Newtonian  the- 

KEENER,  John  Chbi8TIai7,  D.D.,  an  Amer-  ories.     He  was  the  author  of  many  learned 
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works,  the  most  irnportant  of  which  are :  Intro^  ^  Ehorassan,  extending  K  and  W.  abont  60 

duatio  ad  Veram  PhyHcam  (1701),  aud  Iniro'  m^  and  N.  and  8.  about  15  m. ;  pop.  8,000.    It 

duetto  ad  V&ram  Attronomiam  {171S).  The  best  issnrroanded  by  steep  mountains,  whose  pre- 

edition  of  his  works  is  that  of  Milan  (1742).  cipitous  sides  are  scarped  externally,  and  have 

KEITH  (Geosob  KKraH-ELPHnroTONs),  Vis-  a  mnral  appearance,  while  internally  care  has 

comrr,  a  British  admiral,  born  at  Elphinstone,  been  taken  to  add  to  their  natural  inaccessibil' 

East  Lothian,  Scotland,  Jan.  12, 1746,  died  at  his  ity,  and  to  make  descent  into  or  escape  from 

seat  in  TuUiallan,  Perthshire,  March  10,  1828.  the  yalley  equally  impracticable.    At  a  little 

He  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  10th  Baron  distance  from  the  principal  range  of  hills  is  a 

Elphinstone,  and  entered  the  navy  in  his  15th  lesser  range,  and  intervening  between  the  two 

year.    In  1775  he  received  the  commission  of  a  deep  ravine  which  serves  the  purpose  of  a 

post-captain,  and  soon  after,  in  command  of  the  ditch.    There  are  two  entrances  to  the  valley, 

frigate  Perseus,  was  employed  on  the  American  one  at  the  £.  and  one  at  the  W.  extremity, 

station,  participating  in  the  British  attack  on  which  are  narrow  and  intricate,  and  have  been 

Bunker  hill,  and  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Mif9in  so  fortified  as  to  be  impregniU>le.    They  are  de- 

in  the  Delaware,  Nov.  15,  1777.    In  1798  he  nominated  the  *^  gates  of  Kelat,'*  and  over  each 

served  under  Lord  Hood  at  the  reduction  of  gate  is  a  tower,  where  sentinels  are  continually 

Toulon,  and  in  1795,  as  rear  admiral  of  tlie  posted.    The  valley  is  highly  cultivated.    The 

white,  took  possession  of  Gape  Town,  and  sub-  khan  of  Kelat  is  an  independent  chieftain,  and 

sequentiy  conquered  Ceylon,  Oochin,  Malacca,  has  at  his  command  a  standing  force  of  1,000 

and  the  Moluccas.    He  completed  his  services  horse  and  2,000  foot. 

in  the  East  by  capturing,  in  Aug.  1796,  off  KELLERMANN,FRANgoi80HRi8TOFHB,duke 
Saldanha  bay,  a  Dutch  squadron,  which  had  of  Valmy,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Strasbourg, 
been  despatched  for  the  recovery  of  the  Gape  May  80,  1785,  died  in  Paris,  Bept  12,  1620. 
Colony.  Upon  his  return  to  England  in  1797  Enlisting  as  a  private  in  1752,  he  served  daring 
he  was  created  an  Irish  peer  as  Baron  Keith  of  the  7  years'  war  and  obtained  the  rank  of  cap- 
Stonehaven  Marischal.  In  1799  be  took  com-  tain.  In  1771  he  was  among  the  French  offi- 
mand  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in  cers  sent  to  Poland  to  assist  the  confederates  of 
March,  1800,  blockaded  Genoa,  then  occupied  Bar,  and  fought  bravelv  at  the  battle  of  Cracow, 
by  a  Fi^ndi  army  under  Mass^na,  until  its  sur-  In  1785  he  bad  reached  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
render  to  the  Austrians.  He  subsequently  co-  general.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution 
operated  with  Abercrombie  in  the  military  he  espoused  the  popular  cause,  and  in  1791  was 
operations  in  Egypt.  He  continued  in  active  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  in  Al- 
aervioe  until  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  sace.  He  succeeded  in  keeping  the  Austrians 
for  several  years  held  command  of  the  channel  from  that  province  and  Lorraine;  and  in  1792, 
fleet  as  admiral  of  the  white.  It  was  owing  to  having  Joined  Dnmouriez,  he  won,  in  conjunc- 
his  disposition  of  his  cruisers  along  the  coast  tion  with  him,  the  battle  of  Valmy,  by  which 
of  France  that  Napoleon  was  induced  to  sur-  the  Prussians  were  expelled  from  the  French 
render  himself  aprisoner.  In  1814  he  was  ere-  territory.  In  1798  he  commanded  the  army  of 
ated  Viscount  Keith  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Alps,  and  defeated  the  Piedmontese,  thus 
having  since  1801  been  a  baron  of  like  name,  bringing  abont  the  surrender  of  Lyons.  Not- 
Previous  to  his  elevation  to  the  peerage  he  was  withstanding  his  services,  he  had  become  unac- 
on  several  occasions  a  member  of  the  house  of  ceptable  to  the  commissioners  of  the  convention, 
commons.  His  2d  wife,  born  in  1762,  died  and  was  consequently  dismissed  from  his  com- 
March  81, 1857,  was  the  eldest  daughter  and  mand,  arrested,  and  imprisoned  for  13  months, 
co-heir  of  Henry  Thrale,  the  friend  of  Dr.  John-  After  the  9th  Thermidor,  being  reinstated  in 
son,  from  whom  she  received  her  education,  command  of  the  army  on  the  Alps,  which 
He  left  no  sons,  but  his  baronial  honors  have  amounted  to  but  47,000  men,  he  successfully 
descended  to  his  elder  daughter  by  his  first  opposed  the  repeated  attacks  of  150,000  Pied- 
wife,  the  present  Baroness  Keith,  wife  of  Count  montese  and  Austrian  troops.  Although  he 
Flaliaut.    (See  Flahaut  db  la  Billabdbris.)  took  no  part  in  the  revolution  of  the  18th  Bru- 

KELAT.  I.  The  capital  city  of  Beloochis-  maire,  Bonaparte  appointed  him  a  senator;  and 
tan,  and  of  a  province  of  its  own  name,  sitnat-  on  the  establishment  of  the  empire  he  was  made 
ed  on  the  declivity  of  a  hill  called  Shah  Mirdan,  a  marshal,  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Valmy, 
about  6,000  feet  above  the  sea,  in  lat.  29°  8'  and  held  important  commands  from  1804  to 
N.,  long.  65°  45'  E. ;  pop.  about  12,000.  It  1818.  On  the  restoration  he  evinced  his  readi- 
is  surrounded  by  an  eartn  wall  18  feet  high,  ness  to  serve  the  Bourbons,  and  took  a  seat  in 
flanked  with  bastions.  In  the  vicinity  is  a  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  he  favored  liberal 
district  that  produces  large  quantities  of  fi*uit  measures. — ^FsAygois  £tibnkb,  son  of  the  pre- 
A  number  of  A^han  merchants  reside  at  Ke-  ceding,  born  in  Metz  in  1770,  died  Jnne  2, 1885. 
lat,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  He  early  received  a  commission  in  a  cavalry  re- 
Sinde,  Bombay,  and  Candahar.  The  chief  giment  In  1791  he  was  attached  to  the  em- 
manufactures  are  muskets,  swords,  and  spears,  bassy  of  Chevalier  de  Temant  to  the  United 
Kelat  was  captured  by  the  British  in  1889,  and  States,  where  he  spent  two  years.  He  returned 
again  in  1840,  and  was  retained  by  them  until  to  France  to  become  aide-de-camp  to  his  father, 
1841.     II.  A  valley  of  Persia,  in  the  province  and  lost  his  position  after  the  siege  of  Lyons; 
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bat  his  well  known  patriotism  saved  him  from  gations  ooald  not  be  met.  By  Mr.  Kelly's  ezer- 
imprisonment,  and  he  reentered  the  army  as  a  tions,  with  little  aid  from  others,  and  on  his 
private.  On  the  9th  Thermidor  he  resumed  his  personal  responsibility,  a  large  snm  of  money 
former  rank,  served  as  adjatant-genoral  nnder  was  obtained  which  was  applied  in  discharge 
Bonaparte  in  1796,  and  afterward  under  Mas-  of  the  public  debt,  and  he  was  ever  after- 
s^na,  distinguished  himself  at  Bassano,  Arcole,  ward  esteemed  as  the  saviour  of  the  honor  of 
and  La  Favorite,  was  sent  to  Paris  to  present  the  state.  He  was  chosen  by  several  railroad 
the  standards  taken  from  the  enemy  to  the  di-  companies  to  direct  and  superintend  the  con- 
rectorial  government,  and  was  appointed  briga-  struction  of  their  roads,  and  was  repeatedly  a 
dier-general.  In  1800  he  accompanied  the  first  member  of  the  general  assembly  of  Ohio,  in 
consul  to  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  brigade  of  cav-  which  he  originated  many  important  measures, 
airy,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Marengo,  KELP,  the  commercial  name  for  the  crude 
where  by  a  well  timed  charge  he  decided  the  soda  ash,  obtained  from  the  incineration  of  cer- 
victory  ;  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  to  the  tain  sea  plants.  (See  Alo^s,  Babilla,  Fucvs, 
rank  of  general  of  division.  In  1805  he  fought  Ioddub,  and  Soda.)  It  is  also  the  common  name 
brilliantly  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  was  severely  of  a  sea  plant  of  the  genus  salieomia, 
wounded.  He  served  in  Spain  from  1807  to  KEMBLE,  the  name  of  a  family  distinguished 
1812,  in  Germany  in  1818,  and  in  France  in  in  the  annals  of  the  British  stage.  I.  Koobb, 
1814,  and  finally  distinguished  himself  in  the  the  founder  of  the  family,  bom  in  Hereford, 
engagements  that  preceded  the  battle  of  Water-  March  1, 1721,  died  in  1802,  was  during  a  great 
loo.  On  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  he  with-  portion  of  his  life  an  actor  and  the  manager  of 
drew  from  the  service.  He  succeeded  his  father  provincial  companies.  He  had  12  children,  of 
as  a  peer,  and  like  him  inclined  to  liberal  opin-  whom  the  eldest  was  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Sid- 
ions.  He  wrote  two  pamphlets  in  answer  to  dons.  (See  Siddonb,  Sabah.)  H.  John  Philip, 
some  incorrect  statements  of  the  duke  of  Rovigo  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Prescot,  Lan- 
about  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and  left  MSmoires,  cashire,  Feb.  1,  1757,  died  in  Lausanne,  Switz- 
upon  which  his  son  has  constracted  a  history  erland,  Feb.  26,  1828.  He  was  educated  at  a 
of  the  campaign  of  1800.  Roman  Catholic  seminary  in  Staffordshire  and 

KELLGREN,  Johan  Henrik,  a  Swedish  poet,  at  the  English  college  at  Douay  in  France,  and 

born  in  Floby,  West  Gothland,  Bee.  1,  1751,  made  his  first  appearance  upon  the  stage,  for 

died  April  20,  1795.    He  studied  at  the  univer-  which  he  showed  a  remarkable  inclination,  in 

sity  of  Abo,  and  in  1774  went  to  Stockholm,  the  tragedy  of  "  Theodosius,"  Jan.  8, 1776.    In 

where  he  established  a  journal,  the  Stockholms  1783  he  first  acted  at  Drury  Lane,  of  which 

Posten^  in  which  he  combated  the  French  taste  theatre  he  became  manager  in  1790.    From  this 

tlien  prevailing  in  Sweden,  and  introduced  to  time  until  his  retirement  he  stood  at  the  head 

his  countrymen  the  literature  of  England  and  of  his  profession.    In  1803  he  became  a  part 

Geraiany.     In  1786  Gustavus  III.  appointed  ownerofCoventGarden  theatre,  which  he  man- 

him  a  member  of  the  newly  established  Swedish  aged  prosperously  until  its  destruction  by  fire  in 

academy,  and  also  made  him  his  private  secre-  1808.    The  openine  of  the  new  theatre  in  the 

tary  and  librarian.     His  poems^  embracing  4  succeeding  year  under  his  management  was  the 

operas  which  have  all  the  merit  of  regular  his-  signal  for  a  series  of  disgraceful  tumults,  known 

torical  dramas,  were  published  in  Stockholm  in  as  the  0.  P.  ("  old  price^')  riots,  excited  by 

1796,  under  the  title  of  Samlade  Shriftes^  or  the  increased  prices  required  for  admission.  For 

"  Collected  Writings."  upward  of  60  nights  Kemble  and  tlie  members 

KELLY,  Alpbed,  a  public-spirited  citizen  of  of  his  family  were  obliged  to  endure  every  spe- 

Ohio,  born  in  Middletown,  Conn.,  Nov.  7, 1787,  cies  of  insult ;  but  a  compromise  was  finally 

died  in  Columbus,  O.,  Dec.  2,  1859.    He  re-  effected,  and  the  theatre  was  liberally  and  suc- 

ceived  his  education  in  New  York,  and  was  cessfully  managed  until  Kemble^s  retirement 

Prepared  for  the  bar  under  the  tuition  of  Judge  from  the  stage,  June  23,  1817,  an  occasion  com- 

onas  Piatt.    In  1810  he  removed  to  Cleveland,  memorated  by  the  poet  Campbell  in  one  of  his 

O.,  then  a  small  hamlet,  and  practised  his  pro-  most  finished  odes.    The  latter  part  of  his  life 

fession  there  for  several  years.    He  was  one  of  was  passed  in  Lausanne,  whither  ne  had  retired 

the  first  advocates  of  the  internal  improvement  for  the  benefit  of  his  health.    In  the  persona- 

of  the  state  by  canals ;  and  when  that  policy  tion  of  the  dramatic  heroes  Cato,  Coriolanus, 

was  adopted,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  com-  King  John,  Wolsey,  Macbeth,  and  Lear,  he  had 

missioners  to  carry  it  into  effect,  and  was  in-  no  rival  among  contemporaneous  actors ;  and 

trusted  with  the  superintendence  of  one  of  its  in  characters  of  a  reflective  cast  generally  he  is 

most  important  lines,  that  connecting  Lake  Erie  probably  still  unequalled  on  the  English  stage, 

with  the  Ohio  river.    In  1840  he  was  appointed  As  a  manager  he  is  distinguished  for  many 

one  of  the  canal  fund  commissioners,  having  splendid  revivals  of  Shakespeare^s  plays.    In 

charge  of  the  funds  necessary  to  prosecute  the  private  life  he  was   highly  esteemed.     HI. 

various  enterprises  in  which  the  state  was  then  Geoboe  Stephen,  brother  of  the  preceding, 

engaged,  and  to  pay  the  interest  on  the  public  born  in  Kington,  Herefordshire,  May  3,'  1758, 

debt.    Between  the  years  1836  and  1843  the  died  near  Durham,  June  5,  1822.    He  was  in- 

finanoes  of  the  state  had  become  greatly  de-  tended  for  the  medical  profession,  but,  follow- 

ranged,  and  fears  were  entertained  that  its  obll-  ing  his  inclination,  went  upon  the  stage,  and 
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made  his  d6bat  in  London  in  Sept  1783.  For  mother  that  of  the  nnrsOi  with  complete  sacoeflSb 
xnanj  years  snbseqaently  he  was  the  manager  of  notwithstanding  that  6  weeks  previoas  she  had 
a  provincial  company.  He  was  a  good  actor,  but  no  thought  of  embarking  in  a  dramatic  career, 
in  the  latter  part  of  bis  life  became  so  corpulent  For  the  8  succeeding  years  she  performed  lead- 
as  to  be  almost  incapacitated  for  any  other  part  ing  parts  in  tragedy  and  comedy  with  great 
than  Falstafi',  which  he  frequently  acted.  IV.  applause,  ^tinguishing  herself  particularly  in 
£lizabeth  (Mrs.  Whitlock),  6th  child  of  Roger  Juliet,  Portia,  ^ianca  in  Milman's  "  Fazio,^* 
Xemble,  born  in  Warrington,  Lancashire,  April  Juliet  in  the  "  Hunchback"  (the  latter  being 
2,  1761,  died  Feb.  27, 1836.  She  first  appeared  originally  personated  by  her),  Belvidera,  Isa- 
at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  Feb.  1783,  as  Portia,  belk,  Lady  Teazle,  and  Louise  de  Savoy,  in  her 
In  1785  she  was  married  to  Charles  Edward  own  play  of  "Francis  the  First,'^  written  when 
Whitlock,  a  provincial  manager  and  actor,  and  she  was  17  years  old,  and  received  with  great 
7  years  later  accompanied  her  husband  to  the  approbation.  In  1832  she  accompanied  her  fa- 
United  States,  where  they  performed  for  manv  ther  to  the  United  States,  and  met  with  an  en- 
years  in  the  principal  cities.  Mrs.  Whitlock  thusiastio  reception  in  the  chief  cities.  In  1834 
became  the  most  popular  actress  of  the  day  in  she  was  married  to  Mr.  Pierce  Butler  of  Phila- 
Axnerica,  and  in  Philadelphia  frequently  per-  delphia,  and  at  the  same  time  retired  definitively 
formed  before  President  Washington  and  other  from  the  stage.  Incompatibility  of  tastes  and 
distinguished  persons.  She  returned  to  Eng-  temperament  having  rendered  the  union  an  un- 
land  m  1807  with  a  competency,  and  thence-  happy  one,  a  separation  took  place  at  the  end 
forth  retired  from  the  stage.  In  personal  ap-  of  a  few  years,  and  Mrs.  Butler  subsequently 
pearance  and  voice  she  is  said  to  have  strongly  fixed  her  residence  in  Lenox,  Berkshire  co., 
resembled  her  sister  Mrs.  Siddons.  Y .  Chables,  Mass.  Previous  to  this  she  had  published  her 
the  11th  child  of  Roger  Kemble,  bom  in  Brecon,  first  work  in  prose,  *^A  Journal  of  a  Residence 
South  Wales,  Nov.  27,  1775,  died  in  London,  inAmerica"(2  vols.  8 vo.,  London,  1835;  2  vols. 
Nov.  12, 1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  English  12mo.,  Philadelphia),  chiefiy  devoted  to  a  de- 
college  in  Douay,  and  upon  returning  to  Eng-  scription  of  her  tour  through  the  United  States. 
land  in  1792  received  a  situation  in  the  geneJ^ral  It  was  followed  in  1837  oy  a  drama  entitled 
post  office.  He  soon  abandoned  this  for  the  ^*  The  Star  of  Seville,"  which  was  acted  with 
stage,  and,  after  several  trials  in  the  provinces,  success ;  and  in  1844  she  published  a  collection 
made  his  first  appearance  at  Druiy  Lane  in  of  her  poems,  a  portion  of  which  only  had  pre- 
April,  17d4,  playing  for  the  occasion  Malcolm  to  viouslv  appeared.  In  1846  she  visited  Europe, 
John  Kemble*s  Macbeth  and  Mrs.  Siddons's  Lady  extending  her  travels  as  far  as  Italy,  where  her 
Macbeth.  For  several  years  he  took  only  sec-  sister,  Mrs.  Sartor  is,  resided,  and  in  1847  nub- 
ondary  parts,  and  by  comparatively  slow  de-  lished  an  account  of  her  tour  under  the  title  of 
grees  inaicated  that  he  possessed  the  dramatic  ^'  A  Year  of  Consolation."  Shortly  afterward 
genius  of  the  fiimily.  In  1800  he  first  appeared  steps  were  taken  to  procure  a  divorce  from  her 
as  a  writer  for  the  stage  in  an  adaptation  of  husband,  which  was  granted  by  the  legislature 
Mercier's  Deserteur^  entitled  the  *^  Point  of  of  Pennsylvania  in  1849,  since  which  time  she 
Honor,"  and  subsequently  he  furnished  many  has  resumed  the  name  of  Kemble.  In  the  win- 
similar  pieces  from  the  German  and  French  for  ter  of  1848-^9  she  commenced  in  Boston  a  se- 
the  London  tlieatres.  He  began  meanwhUe  to  ries  of  Shakespearian  readings  which  drew 
acquire  considerable  repute  m  his  profession,  crowded  audiences ;  and  during  the  next  two 
and  was  accounted  one  of  the  best  genteel  come-  years  she  repeated  the  course  in  some  of  the 
dians  of  his  time,  excelling  in  such  parts  as  principal  American  cities.  In  1851  she  return- 
Benedick,  Petruchio,  Archer,  Ranger,  Charles  ed  to  England,  reappeared  for  a  brief  period  on 
Surface,  ice, ;  and  also  in  that  numerous  class  the  stage,  and  after  &:iving  readings  in  London 
of  serious  characters  represented  by  Faulcon-  and  other  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom,  made 
bridge,  Edgar,  Cassio,  Mark  Antony,  &c.,  for  all  another  long  continental  tour.  In  1856  she 
of  which  his  handsome  person  eminently  quali-  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  continued 
fied  him.  In  1832  he  made  a  successful  tour  in  at  intervals  to  give  readings  in  Boston  and 
the  United  States  with  his  daughter,  Miss  Fanny  elsewhere,  till  Feb.  I860,  when  she  gave  her 
Kemble,  and  in  1840  closed  his  career  as  an  actor,  last  reading  in  Boston,  and  took  her  farewell  of 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  appointed  examiner  the  public.  Her  present  residence  is  in  Lenox, 
of  plays  in  England.  YI.  Frances  Anns  (Mrs.  Mass.  VII.  Adelaide  rMrs.  Sartoris),  younger 
Butler),  daughter  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Lon-  sister  of  the  preceding,  Dom  in  London  about 
don  in  1811.  Her  mother,  long  known  on  the  1820,  made  a  brilliant  d^but  at  Covent  Garden 
English  stage  as  Mrs.  Charles  Kemble,  was  ori-  as  an  opera  singer ;  but  upon  being  married  to 
ginally  a  danseuse  at  the  opera  bouse,  London,  Mr.  Edward  Sartoris,  a  gentleman  of  fortune, 
as  Miss  De  Camp.  She  manifested  no  special  she  retired  from  the  stage, 
predilection  for  the  stage,  but  was  induced,  in  KEMBLE,  John  MnoHSix,  eldest  son  of 
consequence  of  tbe  embarrassed  circumstances  Charles  Kemble,  an  English  scholar  and  his- 
of  her  family,  to  make  her  d^but  at  Covent  Gar-  torian,  bom  in  London  in  1807,  died  in  Dublin, 
den,  then  under  tlie  management  of  her  father,  March  26,  1857.  He  was  educated  by  Dr. 
in  Oct.  1829.  On  this  occasion  she  played  Juliet,  Richardson,  author  of  the  '^  English  Dictionary,^* 
her  father  taking  the  part  of  Romeo  and  her  and  ^terward  at  Bury  St  Edmund's  grammar 
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Boliool,  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  In  of  liis  native  country.  In  1842  he  retired  to  fan 
1820  he  vieited  Germany,  and  at  tliis  time  com-  ooontiy  estate,  and  engaged  in  yarioaa  literary 
menced  his  stndy  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  kin-  works,  among  others  Gyulai  Fdl  ('^Panl  Gyn- 
dred  Tentonio  dialects.  He  became  acquainted  lal'^),  a  romance  in  6  vols.  (Pesth,  1 846).  In  1848, 
with  Thiersch,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  other  having  removed  to  Pesth,  he  became  one  of  the 
leading  philologists  and  antiquaries  oif  Germany,  editors  of  the  Festi  hirlap,  and  was  also  elected 
In  1880  he  visited  Spain  in  order  to  co6perate  member  of  the  diet  of  reunited  Hungary  and 
with  the  Spanish  liberals  a^nst  the  govern-  Transylvania.  After  the  declaration  of  inde- 
mentof  King  Ferdinand.  Returning  to  Eng-  pendenceinApri1,1849,  he  was  appointed  coun- 
land,  he  began  to  explore  every  where,  in  the  cillorintheministryof  faomeaffiiirsbjSzeroere, 
British  museum,  and  in  cathedral  and  collegiate  and,  together  with  his  friend  and  colleague  An- 
libraries,  for  manuscripts  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  thony  Osengery,  intrusted  with  the  editorship 
period,  which  he  deciphered  with  remarkable  of  the  Betpublica^  the  organ  of  that  prime  min- 
skill.  His  first  public  effort  was  his  lectures  at  ister.  After  the  suppression  of  the  revolution 
Cambridge  on  the  Anglo-Saxon  literature  and  h^  was  arrested,  but  discharged,  and  his  subse- 
language  (1884--5).  About  this  time  he  pub-  quent  publications  were  mailed  by  a  consider- 
lished  *^  The  Anglo-Saxon  Poems  of  Beowulf,  able  change  in  his  political  opinions.  He  has 
the  Traveller's  Song,  and  the  Battle  of  Finnes-  since  continued  hia  activity  as  a  political  writer 
burgh,  with  a  Glossary  and  Historical  Preface,"  and  novelist,  but  chiefly  ais  editor  of  the  P^ati 
to  the  second  edition  of  which  he  added  a  trans-  napU.  The  best  of  his  post-revolutionary  pro- 
lation  of  Beowulf  with  a  glossary  and  notes,  ductions  are  the  lives  of  tJie  two  Wessel^nyis 
From  1885  to  1844  he  edited  the  ''  British  and  and  of  Sz^oh^nyi  in  Csengery's  ''Book  of  Hun- 
Foreign  Review,"  and  contributed  thereto  many  garian  Statesmen  and  Orators"  (Pesth,  185b). 
valuable  anonymous  articles,  as  he  did  also  to  E£MP,  James,  D.D.,  an  American  dergy- 
the  Archoaologia^  the  "  Cambridge  Philological  man,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church 
Museum,"  the ''Foreign  Quarterly,"  and  latterly  in  Maryland,  bom  in  Aberdeenshire,  Scotland, 
to  "  Fraser's  Magazine."  The  article  on  "  JakePs  in  1764,  died  Oct.  28, 1827.  He  was  graduated 
Comparative  Philology"  in  the  "  Foreign  Quar-  at -Marischal  college,  Aberdeen,  in  1786,  and 
terly"  is  the  best  known  of  his  contributions  to  came  to  the  United  States  in  1787.  For  a  time 
periodical  literature.  In  1889  he  commenced  he  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  but  ere  long  re- 
the  publication  of  his  collection  of  Anglo-Saxon  solved  to  enter  the  ministry  of  the  .Protestant 
chBTters^  the  Codex  IHplomatums  ./Eei  Saaaniei,  Episcopal  church,  although  a  Presbyterian  by 
For  some  years  he  superintended  the  publica-  education.  He  was  ordained  bv  Bishop  White, 
tion  of  several  of  the  archssological  works  of  the  Bee.  26,  1789.  The  next  year  he  became  rector 
.£lfrio  and  Oamden  societies.  In  1849  appeared  of  Great  Ohoptank  parish,  Md.,  where  he  remain- 
his  "  Saxons  in  England,"  a  work  which  caused  ed  for  more  than  20  years.  In  1802  he  received 
Jacob  Grimm  to  say  that  Eemble  was  the  first  from  Columbia  college  the  degree  of  D.D.  Two 
of  his  disciples.  From  July,  1849,  to  May,  1855,  years  later  he  was  elected,  though  strongoppo- 
Kemble  resided  in  the  north  of  Germany,  where  sition  was  made,  as  suffragan  bishop  wit^  Bishop 
he  prosecuted  his  studies,  and,  as  he  wrote  Ger-  Claggett  of  Maryland,  it  being  understood  that 
man  with  as  much  facility  as  his  native  Ian-  he  was  to  succeed  the  latter  in  case  he  was  the 
ghage,  contributed  many  essays  to  the  "  Trans-  survivor.  His  consecration  took  place  at  New 
actions"  ofthearchssological  society  of  Hanover.  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept.  1,  1814.  The  jurisdic- 
In  1854  he  was  employed  by  the  antiquarian  tion  of  Bishop  Kemp  was  exercised  especially 
society  of  Hanover  to  excavate  the  sepulchral  over  the  parishes  on  tne  eastern  shore.  In  1816, 
barrows  of  pag^an  times  on  the  heath  of  LUne-  however,  on  Bishop  Olaggett's  death,  the  whole 
burg.  The  Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  department  diocese  came  under  his  charge,  and  by  his  pru- 
of  the  Hanoverian  museum  attests  by  its  opu-  deuce  and  moderation  he  disarmed  opposition 
lence  in  urns,  armor,  and  ornaments  the  success  and  commended  himself  to  both  clergy  and  laity, 
of  the  excavator.  In  1857  appeared  his  last  In  1816  he  accepted  the  provosteliip  of  the  uni- 
work,  "State  Papers  and  Correspondence  iilus-  versity  of  Maryland,  and  held  it  until  the  time 
trative  of  the  Social  and  Political  State  of  Eu-  of  his  death.  Having  had  occasion  to  visit  Phi- 
rope  from  the  Revolution  (1688)  to  the  Acces-  ladelphia  in  Oct  1827,  to  assist  in  a  consecra- 
sion  of  the  House  of  Hanover."  At  the  time  of  tion.  Bishop  Kemp  on  his  retarn  home  met  with 
his  death  he  was  engaged  by  the  managers  of  the  a  severe  internal  injury  by  the  overturning  of 
Manchester  exhibition  to  form  a  department  of  the  stage  coaoh  near  New  Castle,  Del.,  and  died 
Celtic  and  Anglo-Saxon  art.  His  unexpected  after  three  davs  of  intense  suffering, 
demise  caused  the  abandonment  of  this  design.  KEMPELE'N,  Wolfgang  von,  baron,  a  Hun- 
KEMENY,  ZsiGMOND,  baron,  a  Hungarian  an-  garian  mechanician  and  inventor,  born  in  Pres- 
thor  and  publicist,  bom  in  Transylvania  in  1816.  burg,  Jan.  28,  1754^  died  in  Vienna,  March  26, 
He  studied  atZalathna  and  Nagy-Enyed,  was  1806.  He  entered  at  first  upon  an  administrative 
early  attracted  by  politics,  and  in  1840  became  career,  and  became  councillor  of  the  court.  He 
editor  of  the  Erdelyi  hiradS  ("Transylvanian  was  an  excellent  chess  player,  and  was  frequently 
Intelligencer"),  an  opposition  journal  of  Klau-  invited  to  play  with  Maria  Theresa,  who  was  a 
senbni^.  At  the  same  timeiie  was  active  as  one  passionate  iover  of  the  game.  Having  a  great 
of  the  leaders  of  the  liberal  party  in  the  diet  mechanical  genius,  he  in  1769  astonished  Europe 
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ivith  his  antomntoncbees  player.  Taken  to  Paris  and  won  brflliant  Tiotories.  Diasenmons  fbl- 
in  1784,  and  afterward  exhibited  by  Mr.  Mael-  lowed  among  the  victors,  between  theMexioana 
tei  in  England  and  the  United  States,  the  chess  and  Americans,  and  the  Spaniards,  taking  ad- 
player  caused  an  extraordinarv  excitement,  and  vantage  of  them,  pnt  the  repablicana  to  rout, 
the  problem  was  not  explnined  for  many  years.  The  Americans,  disgusted  with  their  allies,  then 
(See  AuToiciiTON.)  Kempelen  also  invented  an  returned  home.  Keuben  Kemper  was  subee- 
automatic  speaking  human  figure,  which  pro-  ouently  engaged  under  Gen.  Jackson  in  the 
nounced  very  distinctly  several  words,  a  cnri-  aefence  of  New  Orleans,  was  detached  for  im- 
osnty  frequently  sucoessftilly  imitated,  and  of  portant  and  perilous  duty,  and  added  greatly  to 
which  the  maker  published  an  explanation  in  his  reputation  as  a  soldier  by  his  activity  and 
his  Le  meeaniifM  de  la  paroUj  9uvn  de  lade-  efficiency.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  war  he 
KTxption  Wune  maehins  parlanUy  et  enrichi  de  settled  in  Misussippi,  and  engaged  in  planting. 
27planeke8  (Vienna,  1791).  He  wrote  several  K£MPIS,  Thoscab  1,  a  Qerman  monk  of  bt. 
German  poems,  Peneus  und  Androfneda^  a  dra-  Agnes,  the  reputed  author  of  the  **  Imitation  of 
ma,  and  Der  utibehannte  Wohlthdter.  a  comedy.  Ohrist,"  born  in  Eempen  about  1B79,  died  near 
He  was  also  councillor  of  finance  of  the  emperor  ZwoUe,  July  26,1471.  He  was  educated  among 
of  Aastrin,  director  of  the  salt  mines  of  Hungary,  the  brethren  of  the  common  life  at  De  venter, 
and  referendary  of  tiie  Hungarian  chancery  at  who  passed  a  oontemplative  existence  in  tran- 
Yienna.  Full  details  of  the  mysterv  of  the  au-  scribing  manuscripts  and  in  religious  exercises, 
tomaton  cbess  player,  with  its  later  historv,  are  In  1899  he  entered  the  monasteiy  of  Mount  St. 

Siven  in  an  article  by  Prof.  G.  Allen  of  Pfaila-  A^es,  near  ZwoUe,  of  which  his  brother  was 
elpbia,  in  ^'The  Book  of  the  first  American  prior,  took  the  monastic  vows  in  1406,  was  or- 
Ohess  Oonffress^*  Q^ew  York,  1859).  dained  priest  6  years  afterward,  and  in  1426  was 
EEMPEK,  an  £.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  elected  sub-prior.  He  excelled  as  a  copyist,  and 
Ala.,  and  drained  by  Togerloo  or  Suckernochee  delighted  to  transcribe  with  the  utmost  care  the 
creek;  area,  750  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860,  12,517,  Scriptures,  the  church  fathers,  and  works  of  as- 
of  whom  5.878  were  slaves.  The  soil  is  mostly  oetic  piety.  The  fame  of  his  eloquence  and  fervor 
fertile.  The  productions  in  1860  were  504,685  also  was  widely  extended.  He  owes  his  present 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  40,495  of  oats,  175,960  renown  to  the  treatise  De  Imiiatume  ChritU, 
of  sweet  potatoes,  4,444  of  peas  and  beans,  and  which  has  been  translated  perhaps  into  every 
6,115  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  14  churches,  language  in  Ohristendom,  but  of  which  the  au- 
and  29.7  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  thorship  is  doubtful.  It  has  been  ascribed  to 
Mobile  and  Ohio  railroad  passes  through  the  A  Kempis,  G^rson,  chancellor  of  the  university 
county.  Capital,  De  Kalb.  of  Paris,  and  Gersen,  au  Italian  ecclesiastic ;  and 
KEMPER,  Reuben,  an  American  soldier,  the  question  has  been  debated  somewhat  with 
bom  in  Fauquier  co.,  Ya.,  died  in  Natchez,  reference  to  national  honor  and  the  interests  of 
Mks.,  in  1826.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Baptist  ecclesiastical  orders.  The  external  evidences  in 
preacher,  who  emigrated  with  his  family  to  favor  of  A  Kempis  are  the  facts  that  he  is  men- 
Ohio  in  1800.  Reuben  subsequently  removed  tioned  as  the  author  by  8  writers  nearly  his 
with  two  of  his  brothers  to  the  territory  of  contemporaries,  that  coines  exist  written  in  his 
Mia^ssippi,  where  they  engaged  in  land  survey-  own  hand,  and  that  in  one  ancient  copy  he  is 
ing.  They  were  the  leaders  in  the  movement  stated  to  be  the  author.  There  is  said  also  to 
to  rid  W^  Florida  of  its  Spanish  rule,  and  be  a  striking  likeness  in  style  and  refined  pietnr 
got  up  an  expedition  to  Baton  Rouge  in  1808  between  this  and  the  devotional  worlcs  of  which 
from  the  adjacent  counties  of  Mississippi,  which  he  is  certainly  the  author.  The  manuscripts 
&iled.  The  Spanish  authorities  caused  the  Kern-  which  bear  the  name  of  Gerson  are  less  an- 
pers  to  be  kidnapped,  but  they  were  rescued  by  cient,  and  his  fame  as  a  mystical  writer  may 
the  commander  of  the  American  fort  at  Point  have  caused  the  work  to  be  attributed  to  him 
Ooupee.  The  Kempers  pursued  with  great  fero-  by  persons  who  had  not  heard  of  the  retired 
city  all  who  were  engaged  in  this  wrong  upon  monk  of  St  Agnes.  There  is  the  least  evidence 
them,  inflicting  severe  personal  chastisement  in  favor  of  Gersen.  A  German  translation  of 
and  mutilation  upon  the  parties.  After  these  the  complete  works  of  A  Kempis,  by  Silbert, 
occurrences  Reuben  Kemper,  the  most  powerful  was  published  at  Vienna  (4  vols.,  1884).  The 
and  marked  of  the  brothers,  devoted  himself  to  best  biography  is  that  of  Mooren,  NaehriehUn 
the  task  of  driving  the  Spaniards  from  the  Uber  Thomas  d  Kempu  (Orefeld,  1855).  Com- 
American  continent.  He  was  engaged  in  an  pare  Silbert,  Gersen,  Oereon  wid  Kempis  (Vi- 
attempt  to  capture  Mobile,  which  fiail^ ;  and  on  enna,  1828),  and  Manou,  JReeherehes  sur  le  vM- 
the  fitting  out  of  the  formidable  expedition  of  table  auteur  de  V Imitation  (8d  ed.,  Paris  and 
Gutierrez  and  Toledo,  in  1812,  against  the  Tournay,  1868).  See  also  Gbbsok. 
Spanish  authority  in  Mexico,  he  was  assigned  KEN,  Thomas,  an  English  bishop,  born  in 
the  rank  of  mi^or,  and  afterward  chosen  colonel  Berkhamstead,  Hertfordshire,  in  July,  1687,  died 
of  the  force,  500  or  600  in  number,  which  co-  in  Longleat,  WilUhire.  March  19,  1711.  He 
operated  with  the  Mexican  insurgents.  The  ex-  was  educated  at  Wincuester  and  Oxford,  took 
sedition  advanced  into  Texas,  fought  several  orders,  visited  Rome  in  1674  in  company  with  his 
bloody  battles,  in  which  Kemper  and  his  Amer-  nephew,  Izaak  Walton,  jr.,  and  after  his  return 
icans  performed  extraordinary  feats  of  valor,  in  1679  was  nominated  chaplain  to  Mary,  ptior- 
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0688  of  Orange,  whom  he  attended  to  Holland,  emigrated  to  Lezingtony  Kj.  Finding  his  pro- 
He  was  chaplain  to  Lord  Dartmouth  daring  the  fessional  lahors  not  immediately  remunerative. 
expedition  against  Tangier,  and  in  1684  became  he  again  resorted  to  teaching,  and  for  several 
chaplain  to  Oliarles  n.,  who  subsequently  raised  months  was  a  tutor  in  the  family  of  Henry 
him 'to  the  bishopric  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Ken  Clay.  Subsequently  he  established  himself  in 
attended  the  king  in  his  last  illness.  He  admin-  Greorgetown,  where  he  received  an  appointment 
istered  the  affiiirs  of  his  diocese  in  peace,  till  he  as  postmaster,  and  in  the  intervals  of  his  prac- 
r^sed  to  read  in  his  church  the  declaration  of  tice  edited  a  local  newspaper.  So  well  did  he 
indulgence  issued  by  the  government  of  James  discharffe  the  latter  duty  that  in  1816  he  was 
II.,  when,  together  with  the  other  6  recusants,  he  attached  to  the  staff  of  the  state  journal  at 
was  committed  to  the  tower.  When,  however,  Frankfort,  called  the  **  Argus  of  Western  Amer- 
after  the  revolution,  Ken  was  required  to  swear  ica."  In  this  responsible  position  he  showed 
allegiance  to  the  new  sovereign,  rather  than  do  himself  an  able  political  writer,  and  in  general 
so  he  suffered  himself  to  be  deprived  of  his  advocated  the  leading  measures  of  the  demo- 
biahoprio,  and  retired  into  obscurity  and  com-  cratio  party.  He  was  also  one  of  the  earliest 
parative  poverty  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  friends  of  common  schools  in  Kentucky,  and 
His  latter  days  were  passed  at  Longleat,  and  succeeded  in  procuring  the  passing  of  an  act  to 
were  chiefly  devoted  to  study  and  composition,  district  the  state,  and  to  set  apart  one  half  the 
He  was  the  author  of  many  devotional  writings,  profits  of  the  bank  of  the  commonwealth  to  con- 
the  most  popular  of  which  ai*e  his  morning  stitute  a  school  fund.  He  was  a  firm  supporter 
and  evening  hymns.  A  collective  edition  of  his  of  the  election  of  Gen.  Jackson,  who,  after  his 
works,  in  4  vols.  8vo.,  was  published  in  London  accession  to  office  in  1829,  appointed  him  4th 
in  1721. — See  *^Life  of  Bishop  Thomas  Ken,"  auditor  of  the  treasury  department  at  Washing- 
by  Georae  L.  Duyckinck  (New  York,  1869).  ton.  In  18S5  he  was  promoted  to  be  postmaster- 

KENDAL,  or  Kirkbt-Kendal,  a   market  general,  and  in  one  year  succeeded  m  reorgan- 

town  and  parliamentaiy  borough  of  West-more-  izing  the  financial  system  of  the  department, 

land,  England,  60  m.  S.  from  Carlisle,  situated  and  in  freeuog  it  from  the  debt  with  whidi  it 

in  a  pleasant  valley  on  the  £.  bank  of  the  Ken;  had  been  embarrassed.    In  1886  he  procured 

pop.  in  1861, 11^29.    Queen  Catharine  Parr  from  congress  a  reorganization  of  the  depart- 

waa  bom  here.    Kendal  is  an  important  manu-  ment  on  a  plan  suggested  by  himself,  which 

fiioturing  town,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  tlie  has  undergone  no  essential  alteration  since.  He 

kingdom,  the  woollen  manufSiusture  having  been  was  retained  in  office  by  Mr.  Van  Buren,  but 

established  there  by  Flemish  weavers,  on  the  retired  from  the  cabmet  in  June,  1840,  in  order 

invitation  of  Edward  III.,  in  the  14th  century,  to  further  the  interests  of  the  democratic  party 

Its  green  doth  seems  to  have  been  celebrated  in  the  presidential  election  of  that  year.    He 

in  the  time  of  Shakespeare.    On  an  eminence  has  never  since  entered  public  life,  although  a 

£•  of  the  town  is  the  ruined  castle  of  the  an-  foreign  mission  was  offered  to  him  by  President 

cient  barons  of  Kendal.  Polk,  but  has  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  his 

KENDALL,  a  N;  E.  co.  of  HI.,  drained  by  profession.  For  many  years  he  was  embarrass- 
Fox  river  and  the  sources  of  the  Au  Sable ;  ed  by  a  suit  instituted  against  him  by  certain 
area,  824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  10,146.  It  has  mail  contractors,  which  was  ultimately  decided 
an  undulating  surface  diversified  by  woodland  in  his  favor  in  the  supreme  court.  Since  1846 
and  prairiCb  The  soil  is  uniformly  fertile.  The  he  has  assumed  the  entire  management  of  Pro- 
proiluotions  in  1860  were  410,986  bushels  of  fessor  Morsels  interest  in  the  American  electro- 
Indian  corn,  218,660  of  wheat,  189,098  of  oats,  magnetic  telegraph.  He  is  the  author  of  '*•  Life 
14,700  tons  of  hay,  180,270  lbs.  of  butter,  and  of  Andrew  Jackson,  Private,  Military,  and 
16,788  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  Civil,"  begun  in  1844,  but  not  yet  completed. 
1  grist  mill,  10  chnrches,  and  8,666  pupils  at-  KENDALL  Geobob  Wilkins,  an  American 
tending  public  schools.  The  Chicago^  Burling-  journalist  and  author,  born  in  Amherst,  now 
ton,  and  Quinov  railroad  passes  through  the  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  H.,  about  1810.  Having  de- 
county.    Capital,  Oswego.  voted  several  years  to  the  acquisition  of  the  art 

KENDAUj,  Amos,  an  American  lawyer  and  of  printing,  he  travelled  extensively  through 

statesman,  bom  in  Dunstable,  Mass.,  Aug.  16,  the  southern  and  western  states,  working  at  his 

1789.    Until  the  age  of  16  he  worked  with  his  trade  as  a  journeyman.    He  also  worked  a  year 

fJEkther,  a  farmer  in  moderate  circumstances,  and  or  two  in  New  York,  whence  in  1886  he  went 

^oyed  few  opportunities  for  instruction.    In  to  New  Orleans.    Not  long  afterward  he  estab- 

1807,  after  a  little  more  than  a  year's  prepara-  lished  there,  in  partner^ip  with  Mr.  F.  A. 

tion,  he  entered  Dartmouth  college,  where  in  Lumsden,the  ^^  Picayune,"  the  first  cheap  daily 

1811  he  was  graduated  the  first  in  his  dass,  newspaper  issued  in  New  Orleans,  which  under 

notwithstanding  he  had  been  obliged  to  absent  his  direction  became  a  leading  southern  jour- 

himaelf  from  college  a  large  portion  of  each  naL    With  a  view  of  recruiting  his  health  and 

term,  in  order  to  procure  the  means  of  support  of  gratifying  a  spirit  of  adventure,  he  joined 

by  teaching  school.    Having  studied  law  with  the  Santa  F6  ezpedil^ion  which  in  1841  set  out 

W.  B.  Richardson  of  Oroton,  Mass.,  subsequent-  from  Austin,  Texas,  and  of  which  he  published 

ly  chief  justice  of  New  Hampshire,  he  was  ad-  an  account,  embracing  his  own  captivity  and 

Bitted  to  the  bar,  and  in  the  spring  of  1814  sufferings  in  Mexico,  entitled  *'  Narrative  of  the 
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Texan  8anta  F6  Expedition"  01  vols.  ISmo.,  chnreh  in  1803,  and  having  preaohed  a  year  a! 

1844\    Upon  the  breaking  oat  of  the  Mexican  Bellingliam,  Mass.,  and  declined  a  call  to  the 

war  ne  accompanied  the  American  forces  under  pastoral  office  in  that  town,  he  was .  ordained 

Taylor  and  Scott,  and  witnessed  the  chief  con-  pastor  at  Lansingbnrgh,  N.  Y.,  in  1800.    He  re- 

flicts  daring  the  contest.    After  the  termina-  mained  there  nntil  1810,  and  at  Middlebnry, 

tion  of  hostilities  he  passed  two  years  in  Europe,  Y t.,  from  that  time  nntil  1817,  when  he  became 

superintending  the  publication  of  a  costly  iUus-  pastor  at  Eaton,  near  Hamilton,  N.  T.    During 

trated  work  on  the  war,  which  appeared  in  all  this  time  he  had  been  obliged  to  add  to  hb 

1851  in  a  folio  Yolume  under  the  title  of  ^^  The  small  salary  as  pastor  an  inonme  derived  from 

War  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  teaching,  and  in  this  manner  he  had  prepared 

embracing  12  Colored  Plates  of  the  Principal  himself  for  the  professorship  of  theology  and 

Conflicts  by  Carl  Nebel."   In  1852  Mr.  Kenaall  moral  philosophy  in  the  Utei«ry  and  theologioaJ 

established  a  large  grazing  farm  in  Comal  co.,  institution  (now  Madison  university)  at  Hamil- 

oentral  Texas,  where  he  has  chiefly  resided  ton,  to  which  he  was  appointed  in  1822.    Here 

since  that  time,  having  retired  definitivelv  fh>m  for  25  years  he  acted  a  distinguished  part  in  the 

the  management  of  the  *^  Picayune,"  altnough  development  and  government  of  that  institmion. 

he  still  retains  an  interest  in  it.    He  has  been  He  received  the  degree  of  D,D.  from  Brown  uni- 

a  successful  breeder  of  sheep,  and  his  example  versity  in  1828.    Neglecting  periiaps  too  mudi 

and  eflbrts  have  had  considerable  influence  in  the  graces  of  literaiy  culture,  he  trained  himself, 

developmff  the  resources  of  that  part  of  Texas,  as  his  own  theological  instructors  had  done^ 

KEIsDRICK,  Abahsl  C,  D J>.,  an  American  habits  of  severe  metaphysical  analysis.  His 
Baptist  clergyman  and  Greek  scholar,  bom  in  theology  was  thoroughly  Calvinistio,  mainly  of 
Poulteney,  Vt.,  Dec.  7,  1809.  After  receiving  the  Edwards  type.  Htf  was  injured  by  a  fidl 
a  rudimentary  education  in  the  common  schools,  in  1845,  and  lingered  through  great  suffering 
be  went  when  about  18  years  of  age  to  Hamil-  till  1848.  A  memoir  of  his  life,  by  his  stm-in- 
ton,  N.  Y.,  and  there,  pursuing  his  studies  main-  law,  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Adams,  D.D.,  is  now  (1860) 
ly  by  himself,  he  prepared  for  the  junior  class  on  the  eve  of  publication, 
of  Hamilton  college,  at  Clhiton.  At  the  end  of  KENILWORTH,  a  parish  and  village  of  War- 
A  year  he  returned  to  Hamilton,  whore  for  two  wickshire,  England,  about  equidistant  (5  m.) 
years  he  was  a  teacher  in  the  academy.  He  from  Leamington,  Warwick,  and  Coventry,  eon- 
then  reentered  college,  and  was  graduated  in  taining  the  splendid  ruins  of  Kenilworth  castle. 
1831.  He  was  immediately  appointed  tutor  in  Of  the  original  structure  only  a  massive  tower 
the  literary  and  theological  institution  at  Ham-  called  Cfesar's  tower  is  now  standing ;  but 
ilton  (now  Madison  university),  and  the  next  there  are  considerable  remains  of  subtoquent 
year  was  made  professor  of  Greek  and  Latin,  additions.  Among  these  is  part  of  the  great 
Keleased  after  a  few  years  from  the  Latin  de-  hall  erected  by  John  of  Gaunt,  8ij8  feet  in 
partment,  he  remained  the  Greek  professor  till  length  by  45  in  width,  with  windows  on  both 
1850,  when,  on  the  establishment  of  the  uui-  sides,  and  fireplaces  at  either  end.  The  waUs 
versity  of  Rochester,  he  was  called  to  the  Greek  of  C»sar*s  tower  are  in  some  places  10  feet 
prdfessorship  in  that  institution,  where  he  still  thick.  Kenilworth  was  founded  by  Geoffi«y 
remains.  In  1852  he  visited  Europe,  attending  de  Clinton,  treasurer  to  Henry  I.,  but,  having 
the  lectures  in  the  university  at  Athens,  and  passed  to  the  crown,  was  bestowed  by  Henry 
visiting  several  Italian  and  German  universities  III.  on  8imon  de  Montfort,  earl  of  Leicester, 
on  his  way  home,  where  he  arrived  in  1854.  When  De  Montfort  was  defeated  and  killed,  his 
Though  in  clerical  orders,  he  has  never  had  a  adherents  held  it  for  6  months  against  the  king, 
pastoral  charge.  In  addition  to  the  studies  of  and  at  length  made  favorable  terms  of  capitnla- 
his  own  department,  he  has  also  paid  much  at-  tion.  Edward  II.  was  prisoner  in  it  for  some 
tention  to  oriental  learning.  Beside  numerous  time.  Edward  III.  bestowed  it  on  John  of 
contributions  to  magazines  and  reviews,  he  has  Gaunt,  who  built  large  additions  to  it  When 
published  sermons,  memoirs,  a  volume  of  poems,  his  son  Henry  Bolingbroke  became  king,  it  was 
entitled*' Echoes,"  translated  from  the  German,  again  vested  in  the  crown,  nntil  Queen  Elim* 
and  several  Greek  text  books,  and  has  revised  beth  bestowed  it  on  her  ftivorite,  Dudley,  earl 
Olshausen's  "  Commentary  on  the  New  Testa-  of  Leicester.  Elisabeth  visited  it  8  times,  the 
ment*'  His  last  work  is  a  memoir  of  Mrs.  Em-  last  in  1575,  being  the  occasion  so  graphically 
ily  C.  Judson,  now  (1860)  in  press.  narrated  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  novel  of 

KENDRICK,  Nathaniel,  D.D.,  an  American  "  Kenilworth.^'    The  castle  was  dismantled  in 

Baptist  clergyman,  bom  in  Hanover,  N.  H.,  April  the  time  of  Cromwell.    After  the  restoration  it 

22, 1777,  died  Sept.  11, 1848.  Until  the  age  of  20  belonged  to  the  family  of  Clarendon,  and  is  now 

he  worked  on  his  father's  farm.  He  was  baptized  the  property  of  the  family  of  Eardley-Wilroot. 

in  1798,  and  4  years  later  determined  to  devote  KENNEBEC,  a  S.  co.  of  Maine,  traversed 

himself  to  the  ministry.    He  now  studied  some  from  N.  to  S.  by  the  Kennebec  river,  and 

of  the  branches  of  a  college  course  under  the  touched  on  the  W.  by  tlie  Androscoggin ;  area, 

Rey.  Mr.  Burroughs  of  Hanover,  and  theology  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  58,021.    It  has  an 

under  Dr.  Barton  of  Thetford,  Vt,  Dr.  Em-  undnlnting  surface  diversified  by  numerous  small 

mons  of  Franklin,  Mass.,  and  Dr.  Baldwin  of  lakes.    The  soil  is  highly  fertile.    The  prodno- 

Boston.     He  was  licensed  by  Dr.  Baldwin's  tlons  in  1860  were  296,108  bushela  of  Indian 
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com,  81,462  of  wheat,  295,257  of  o&ta,  880,014  60  yeaeelB  are  owned  here.  The  town  was  for- 
of  potatoes,  97,496  tons  of  hay,  1,124,721  lbs.  merlj  much  ensafed  in  the  West  India  trade, 
of  butter^  and  149,617  of  wooL  There  were  78  KENNEBUKK  PORT,  a  township  of  York 
saw  and  planing  mills,  15  grist  mills,  8  cotton  co.,  Me.,  on  the  N.  £.  side  of  Kennebnnk  river 
mills,  5  woollen  mills,  6  oil  cloth  factories,  8  iron  and  on  the  sea  coast ;  pop.  in  1850,  2,706.  The 
foanderies,  8  newspaper  offices.  111  churches,  river  forms  an  excellent  harbor,  and  most  of  the 
and  20,658  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  maritime  pursuits. 
Kennebec  and  Portland,  Androscoggin  and  Ken-  They  formerly  had  a  large  West  India  trade, 
nebec,  and  Penobscot  and  Kennebec  railroads  but  the  craft  now  owned  in  the  town  are  prin- 
pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  Augusta.  cipally  coasting  and  fishing  Tessels.  Kenne* 
KENNEBEO,  a  river  of  Maine,  and  next  to  bunk  Port  and  Kennebnnk  were  once  tlie  most 
the  Penobscot  the  most  important  in  the  state,  active  seaports  in  Maine.  The  town  has  still 
Its  principal  source  is  Moosehead  lake  in  the  N.  some  ship-building  yards,  and  is  engaged,  though 
W.  part  of  the  state,  on  the  boundary  line  be-  not  largely,  in  the  lumber  trade.  It  contains 
tween  Somerset  and  Piscataquis  coantiesi  It  large  quarries  of  excellent  granite.  In  1859  it 
issues  from  the  lake  on  its  S.  W.  shore,  and  af-  had  7  chnrches  (1  Baptist,  2  Gongreffational,  8 
ter  a  course  of  20  m.  receives  Dead  river  from  Methodist,  and  1  Union),  13  schools,  severd 
the  right.  Its  direction  is  then  changed  from  saw  mills  and  grist  mills,  and  a  brass  foundezy. 
8.  W.  to  S.,  and  from  this  course  it  has  but  one  KENNEDY,  Gbacb,  a  Scottish  authoress, 
considerable  deviation,  namely,  in  the  S.  part  born  in  Ayrshire  in  1782,  died  Feb.  28,  1825. 
of  Somerset  co.,  where  it  flows  12  m.  E.  It  She  passed  the  greater  part  of  her  life  in  Edin- 
oiters  the  Atlantic  in  Sagadahoc  co.  through  burgh,  and  sub^uent  to  1811  was  an  indus- 
Sheepscott  bay,  an  irregulu'  indentation  of  the  trious  writer  of  works  of  fiction  of  a  moral  and 
coast  studded  with  many  islands.  The  lai^eet  religious  character,  which  were  greatly  esteem- 
tributary  of  the  Kennebec  is  the  Androscoggin,  ed  at  home  and  abroad.  Among  the  most  suc- 
which  joins  it  18  m.  from  the  ocean  at  Merry-  cessful  were  ^*  Decision,"  ^^  Father  Olement," 
meeting  bay.    The  outlets  of  a  number  of  small  "Anna  Ross,''  ^DunaUan,"    '^  Jessie  Allan," 

Sonds,  and  Sebasticook  and  Sandy  rivers,  also  &c.,  nearly  all  of  which  have  been  translated 
ow  into  it.  The  most  important  towns  on  its  into  French  and  otlier  languages.  Her  works 
banks  are  Bath,  Richmond,  Gardiner,  Hallo-  were  all  published  under  an  assumed  name, 
well,  Augusta,  Waterville,  and  Norridgewock.  KENNEDY,  John  Pbmdlbtok,  an  American 
It  has  falls  at  Waterville  and  at  8  points  above,  statesman  and  author,  bom  in  Baltimore,  Md., 
which  afford  excellent  motive  power.  Its  whole  Oct.  25, 1795.  He  was  graduated  at  Baltimore 
length  is  about  150  m.,  in  which  it  has  a  descent  college  in  1812.  In  1814  he  served  as  a  volun- 
of  1,000  feet.  Large  ships  can  ascend  it  to  Bath  teer  in  the  ranks,  taking  part  in  the  battles  of 
(12  m.),  steamboats  to  Hallowell  (40  m.),  and  Bladensburg  and  North  Point,  on  Aug.  24  and 
small  craft  to  Waterville  (54  m.).  The  influence  Sept.  12.  It  was  his  intention  to  enter  the 
of  the  tide  extends  to  Augusta,  42  m.  from  the  army,  but  the  peace  with  England  altered  his 
sea.  A  dam  with  locks  has  been  constructed  at  plans.  In  1816  he  was  admitted  to  the  prao- 
Augusta  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  navi-  tice  of  the  law,  which  he  foUowed  succeesfidly 
gation  above  that  point,  and  increasing  the  wa-  for  20  years.  In  1818  he  conmienoed  author- 
ter  power.  The  structure  is  584  feet  long  and  ship,  by  the  publication,  in  connection  with  his 
15  feet  above  ordinary  high  water  mark,  and  friend  Peter  HoffinanOruse,  of  the  *^  Red  Book," 
cost  $800,000.  It  forms  a  pond  16^  m.  in  ex-  a  serial  of  light  character  in  prose  and  verse  la- 
tent, with  an  average  depth  of  16  feet.  The  suedabout  once  a  fortnight,  and  continuing  two 
river  is  closed  by  ice  at  Hallowell  from  the  mid-  years.  In  1820  he  was  elected  to  Uie  Maryland 
die  of  December  to  about  the  1st  of  April ;  be-  house  of  delegates,  and  rechosen  the  two  next 
low  Bath  it  is  open  at  all  seasons  except  during  years.  In  1828,  beinff  appointed  by  President 
winters  of  unusual  severity.  Monroe  secretary  of  legation  to  Chili,  he  ao- 
KENNEBUNK,  a  township  and  port  of  entry  cepted  the  post,  but  saw  fit  to  withdraw  firom 
of  York  CO.,  Me.,  in  the  S.  W.  corner  of  the  it  before  the  mission  sailed.  Taking  a  very 
state,  on  the  sea  coast  and  on  the  S.  W.  side  of  strong  interest  in  politics,  and  warmly  espous- 
Kennebnnk  river,  25  ro.  S.  from  Portland ;  pop.  ing  we  cause  of  t^resident  J.  Q.  Adams,  Mr. 
in  1850,  2,650;  in  1857,  about  8,800.  It  con-  Kennedy  had  no  opportunity  for  some  years  of 
tains  6  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Christian,  1  Con-  exercising  any  public  function,  the  city  of  Bal- 
gregationsd,  1  Methodist,  and  1  Unitarian),  14  timore  being  devoted  to  Gen.  Jackson ;  but  he 
public  schools,  a  bank,  4  or  5  saw  mills,  and  a  diligently  labored  with  his  pen  in  defence  of 
yarn  factory.  Ship  building  and  navigation  his  political  principles.  In  1880  he  wrote  a  re- 
are  the  principal  branches  of  industry.  The  view  of  the  Hon.  U.  C.  Cambreleng's  report  on 
registereu  and  licensed  tonnage  of  the  district,  commerce  and  navigation,  combanng  its  anti* 
June  80, 1858,  was  18,466;  10  vessels,  with  an  protective  arguments.  This  reply  was  widely 
aggregate  burden  of  8,069  tons,  had  been  built  circulated,  and  the  next  year  he  was  appointed 
during  the  year  then  elapsed.  The  ship  yards  a  delegate  to  the  national  convention  of  the 
are  principally  on  Kennebnnk  river,  on  which  friends  of  manufacturing  industry  meeting  in 
a  lodL  has  been  constructed  to  enable  vessels  of  New  York,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Warren 
any  size  to  be  floated  down  to  its  mouth.  About  Dutton  of  Massachusetts  and  Charles  J.  Inger- 
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BoU  of  PonnsyWanla,  was  ippointed  a  oommii*  indnding  notes  of  ttro  visits  to  Europe  made 
tee  to  draft  an  address  advocatlDg  the  protective  wiUiin  the  last  6  years.  He  is  provost  of  the 
policy.  In  1882  he  published  nis  first  novel,  university  of  Maryland,  vice-president  of  the 
**  Svrallow  Barn,  or  a  Sojourn  in  the  Old  Do-  Maryland  historical  society,  and  a  member  of 
minion,*'  descriptive  of  the  genial  and  hospitable  several  learned  associations, 
plantation  life  of  Virginia.  This  work  was  very  EENNET,  WmTB,  an  English  bishop,  bom 
favorably  received,  and  at  once  established  the  in  Dover  in  1660,  died  in  Peterboroagh  in  1728. 
reputation  of  its  author  as  a  man  of  letters.  In  He  was  educated  at  Oxford  university,  took 
1836  appcMed  his  second  novel,  **  Horseshoe  orders,  and  after  various  preferments  was  made 
Robinson,  a  Tale  of  the  Tory  Ascendency,''  bishop  of  Peterborough  in  1718.  He  left  a 
proving  the  most  successful  of  his  writings,  nnmber  of  works^  among  which  are :  ^  Eccle- 
The  story  is  of  revolutionary  days,  the  scene  siaaticd  Synods  and  Oonvocations  historicallv 
lud  in  the  Oarolinas,  and  the  hero  Gralbraith  stated  and  vindicated  agiunst  Dr.  Atterbnry^* 
Robinson,  nicknamed  Horseshoe,  a  real  person-  (London,  1701) ;  *'  The  t«se  of  Impropriations, 
age  whom  Mr.  Kennedy  had  met  in  his  travels  and  of  the  Augmentation  of  Vicarages  and  oUier 
in  1819.  In  1838  he  published  "Rob  of  the  insufficient  Oures,  stated  by  History  and  Law~ 
Bowl,  a  Legend  of  St.  Inigoes,"  relating  to  the  (1704) ;  **  History  of  England,  flrom  the  Acoes- 
Maryland  province  in  the  days  of  Oecilins  Csl-  sion  of  Charles  I.  to  that  of  Queen  Anne,"  pub- 
vert,  2d  Lord  Baltimore.  This  romance,  in-  lished  in'the  collection  of  English  histories  com- 
volving  much  historic  detail  of  the  religious  piled  by  John  Huffliee  (1706);  ^\  Bibliotheca 
ditferences  of  the  age  between  the  Catholic  and  Amerieana  Frimardia;  an  Attempt  toward  lay- 
Protestant  settlers,  as  weU  as  vivid  pictures  of  ing  the  Foundation  of  an  American  Librarv** 
the  freebooters  who  scoured  the  coasts  at  that  (1718);  and  **  A  Register  and  Chronicle,  Eocle* 
period,  has  never  attracted  the  same  interest  as  siastical  and  Civil"  (1728).  His  *^Life"  was 
the  other  tales,  although  as  a  work  of  art  it  is  published  in  London  in  1780.  He  also  left  a 
not  inferior  to  them.  All  three,  revised  and  valuable  collection  of  MSS.,  porchased  by  the 
illustrated,  were  republished  in  New  York  in  earl  of  Sbelburne,  and  now  part  of  the  **Lans- 
1852.  In  1888  Mr.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  the  downe  MSS."  in  the  British  museum. 
house  of  representatives  at  Washington,  and  at  EENNICOTT,  Bbnjamin,  D.D.,  an  English 
once  took  a  prominent  rank  among  the  whig  divine,  bom  in  Totness,  Devonshire,  Apnl  4, 
members.  He  was  chosen  one  of  Uie  electors  1718,  died  in  Oxford,  Sept.  18, 1788.  He  was 
in  the  presidential  contest  which  resulted  in  of  humble  parentage,  but  exhibited  such  capa- 
favor  of  G^n.  Harrison  in  1840.  In  1841  he  city  that  certain  benevolent  gentlemen  contrib- 
was  again  elected  to  congress,  and  appointed  uted  funds  to  send  him  to  Oxford  in  1744.  Here 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  commerce.  In  he  so  distinguished  himself  by  assiduous  study, 
this  position  he  drew  up  a  report  upon  the  red-  and  the  publication  of  two  popular  disserta- 
procity  treaties  and  their  effects  on  the  ship-  tions  on  tne  *^  Tree  of  Life"  and  the  ^*  Obla- 
ping  interest  of  the  country,  which  commanded  tions  of  Cain  and  Abel,"  tliat  he  obtained  his 
much  attention.  On  President  Tyler's  aban-  degree  of  B.A.  gratuitOQsly,  and  before  the 
donment  of  the  whigs,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  ap-  regular  time.  Soon  afterwaid  he  was  chosen 
pointed  by  a  meeting  of  the  whig  members  of  fefiow  of  Exeter  college,  and  in  1767  be  be- 
both  houses  to  draft  a  party  **  manifesto,"  which  came  keeper  of  the  Ri^diflfo  library  at  Oxford, 
be  did,  defending  the  anti-democratio  policy.  He  was  an  eminent  Hebrew  scholar,  and  un- 
and  condemning  the  course  of  the  chief  magis-  dertook  to  purify  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old 
trate.  In  1843  he  was  a  third  time  elected  to  Testament,  maintaining,  in  an  essay  entitled 
congress.  At  the  next  deotion  he  was  defeated  *^  The  State  of  the  Hebrew  Text  of  the  Old  Tes- 
by  a  small  vote,  but  in  1846  he  was  returned  to  tament  Considered,"  that  the  extant  MSS.  of 
the  Maryland  house  of  delegates,  and  chosen  that  text  contained  important  errors,  and  that 
speaker.  In  1849  appeared  his  ^^Life  of  Wil-  the  text  of  the  standard  Hebrew  Bible  was  in 
liam  Wirt,  Attorney-General  of  the  United  many  parts  corrupt  and  erroneous.  The  publi- 
States,"  which  has  passed  through  a  second  edi-  cation  of  this  dissertation  excited  a  violent  con- 
tion.  In  1862,  on  the  retirement  of  the  Hon.  troversy.  Amonff  his  opponents  were  Ruther- 
William  A.  Graham  from  the  post  of  secretary  ford,  professor  of  divinity  at  Cambridge,  Bishop 
of  the  navy,  he  was  appointed  by  President  Warburtoo,  and  Home,  afterward  bishop  of  Nor- 
FiUmore  to  fill  the  vacancy,  and  in  discharge  wich.  The  prevalent  opinion,  however,  of  can- 
of  his  officid  duties  strongly  advocated  the  Ja-  did  and  impartid  biblical  scholars,  both  in  Eng- 
pan  expedition,  and  the  necessity  of  its  em-  land  and  on  the  continent,  was  that  Kennicott 
bodying  an  imposing  navd  force.  He  also  had  estabKsbed  his  position.  At  Kennicott's 
warmly  favored  Dr.  Kane's  second  arctic  voy-  suggestion  a  subscription  of  £10,000  was  raised 
age  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  Since  to  defray  the  cost  of  making  a  collation  of  aU 
1852  he  has  divided  bis  occupations  between  extant  MSS.  of  the  Old  Testament.  Severd 
literature,  manufacturing  business,  and  railroad  eminent  scholars  engaged  in  the  work,  Ken- 
interests.  His  occadond  writings  and  addresses  nicott  himself  examining  and  cdlating  dl  the 
have  been  very  numerous,  the  best  known  be-  MSS.  of  Britdn  and  France,  and  Prof.  Bmns 
ing  ''  Qnodlibet"  and  ''  Defence  of  the  Whigs."  those  of  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  Italy.  The 
He  has  in  view  the  publication  of  various!^.,  task  occupied  9  years,  during  which  16  Samari- 
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taa  and  over  000  Hebrew  MSS.  were  dther  age  of  18,  having  resolved  to  enter  the  church, 

wholly  or  in  part  collated ;  and  the  materials  was  sent  to  Rome  to  study  philosophy  and  dl- 

resulting  from  this  investigation  filled  when  vinity.    He  spent  2  years  in  the  house  of  the 

transcribed  80  vols.  fol.    As  the  result  of  this  Lazarists  and  4  at  the  college  of  the  Propa- 

Herculean  labor,  Kennicott  gave  to  the  world  ganda,  where  he  was  ordained  priest.    In  1821 

his  Vetus  Testamentum  Bwraieum  cum  Va-  he  came  to  the  United  States,  having  been 

His  Lectionibtu  (2  vols,  fol.,  Oxford,  1776-'80},  chosen  on  the  recommendation  of  the  officers 

founded  chiefly  on  the  text  of  Van  der  Hooght,  of  the  Propaganda  to  condnct  an  ecclesiastic^ 

with  which  theMSS.  had  been  compared.    The  seminary  just  established  by  Bishop  Flaget  at 

poetical  books  are  printed  according  to  Lowth's  Bardstown,  Xy>    In  the  duties  of  this  office  he 

metrical  laws  of  parallelism ;  the  various  read-  passed  9  years,  visiting  also  from  time  to  time 

ings  of  the  Hebrew  MSS.  are  given  at  the  foot  the  scattered  missions  of  the  diocese.    He  pub- 

of  each  page,  and  the  Samaritan  variations  in  lished  in  1828,  under  the  title  of  "Letters  of 

columns  parallel  to  the  text  Omicron  to  Omega,^'  a  series  of  letters  in  re- 

KENlf ON,  RoBEBT  Lewis,  M.D.,  an  Amer-  ply  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Blackburn,  who  had  attack- 

ican  clergyman,  born  in  Granville  co.,  N.  C,  ed,  under  the  signature  of  Omega,  the  Roman 

in  1789,  died  in  Columbus,  Miss.,  in  Jan.  1838.  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  eucharlst.    On  June  6, 

He  was  a  descendant  of  the  Washington  fam-  1880,  he  was  consecrated  at  Bardstown  bishop 

ily,  and  a  near  kinsman  of  William  Eennon,  of  Arath  in  partibus  ivfidelium^  and  coa<1jutor 

one  of  the  three  who  drafted  the  Mecklenburg  to  the  Rt.  Rev.  Di.  Con  well,  l^shop  of  Phila- 

declaration  of  independence.    He  received  his  delphia,  with  powers  of  administrator.    On  Dr. 

early  education  under  Dr.  Beemon,  and  con-  ConwelFs  death  in  1842  Bishop  Kenrick  became 

tinned  his  studies  at  the  South  Carolina  college,  his  successor.    It  was  during  bis  episcopate  that 

He  joined  the  Methodist  Episcopal  conference  the  anti-Catholic  riots  occurred  in  Philadelphia 

of  that  state  in  1810.     Some  years  after  ill  in  1844.    He  caused  an  address  to  be  posted  up 

health  caused  him  to  abandon  die  pulpit,  and  he  throughout  the  city  calling  upon  the  Catholics 

betook  himself  to  the  medical  profession.    He  to  preserve  peace  and  charity,  and  made  every 

became  a  successful  practitioner  in  Georgia,  was  exertion  to  calm  the  agitation  of  both  parties, 

a  devoted  student  of  nature  in  all  its  various  He  founded  the  theological  seminary  of  St. 

forms,  and  particularly  devoted  to  the  science  Charles  Borromeo  in  Philadelphia,  and  in  1849 

of  geology.     He  removed  with  his  family  to  introduced  into  his  diocese  the  sisters  of  the 

Alabama,  then  a  territory,  and  is  said  to  have  Good  Shepherd,  who  devote  themselves  to  the 

been  the  first  to  call  attention  to  its  wealth  in  care  of  Magdalen  asylums.    In  1851  Bishop 

coal.    Having  recruited  his  health  sufficiently  Kenrick  was  transferred  to  the  archiepiscopal 

to  resume  preaching,  he  planted  the  banner  of  see  of  Baltimore,  made  vacant  by  the  death  of 

Methodism  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  Warrior,  Archbishop  Eccleston.    The  pope  named  him 

at  a  point  then  beginning  to  be  settled,  and  "apostolic  delegate^*  to  preside  over  the  first 

which  afterward  became  the  capital  of  the  state,  plenary  council  of  the  United  States,  convened 

He  was  tibe  very  soul  of  the  itinerancy,  a  zeal-  at  Baltimore  in  May,  1852,  and  in  1859  con- 

ous  advocate  of  the  widow  and  orphan  feature  ferred  upon  him  and  his  successors  the  "pri- 

of  that  system,  the  patron  and  favorite  of  all  macy  of  honor,"  which  gives  them  precedence 

the  young  ministers  who  needed  a  word  of  en-  over  all  other  Roman  Catholic  prelates  in  this 

couragement  or  a  helping  hand.     His  labors  country.    Archbishop  Eenrick  is  regarded  as 

were  mostly  given  to  Mobile,  Greensborough,  one  of  the  most  learned  tlieologians  of  his  creed 

and  Tuscaloosa.    In  the  pulpit  and  in  the  Sab-  in  America.  In  18S9- 40  he  published  a  work  in 

bath  school,  at  the  bedside  of  the  afflicted,  in  the  Latin  language  on  dogmatic  theology  {Theo- 

the  poor  man^s  humble  cabin,  or  in  the  most  re-  hgia  Dogmatica^  4  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia! 

fined  and  elegant  circles,  he  was  equally  welcome,  which  was  followed  by  another  on  moral  theol- 

KENOSHA,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bounded  E.  ogy  {Th^logia  Maralis,  8  vols.  8vo.,  1841-'3), 

by  Lake  Michigan  and  S.  by  HI.,  and  drained  by  forming  a  complete  course  of  divinity,  and  used 

Des  Plaines  and  Fox  or  Pishtaka  rivers;  area^  as  text  books  in  numerous  seminaries.    An  en- 

806  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 12,897.    It  has  a  level  larged  edition  of  these  works  is  now  being 

and  thinly  timbered  surface,  with  a  fertile  soil  printed  at  Mechlin,  Belgium.    Dr.  Eeqrick  has 

resting  on  beds  of  limestone.    The  productions  also  published  a  series  of  letters  *'  On  the  Pri* 

in  1850  were  100,046  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  macy  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  Authority  of  Gen- 

230,969  of  oats,  68,555  of  potatoes,  24,229  tons  eral  Councils"  (1887),  in  reply  to  the  Rt.  Rev. 

of  hay,  and  284,798  lbs.  of  butter.    There  were  John  H.  Hopkins,  Protestant  Episcopal  bishop 

2  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  12  churches,  of  Vermont,  subsequently  enlarged  and  reprint- 

and  2,980  pupils  attendmg  public  schools.   The  ed  nnder  the  title  of  *'  The  Primacy  of  the 

Chicago  and  Milwaukee,  and  Zenosha,  Rock-  Apostolic  See  Vindicated "  (4th  ed.,  Baltimore, 

ford,  and  Rock  Island  railroads  pass  through  1855)  j  *'  The  Catholic  Doctrine  on  Justification 

the  county.    Capital,  Kenosha.  Explained  and  Vindicated  ^*  (12mo.,  Philadel- 

KENRICK,    Fbancis   Patbiok,    D.D.,    an  phia,  1841);   '*  Treatise  on  Baptism"  (12mo., 

American  Catholic  prelate,  born  in   Dublin,  i^ew  York,  1843) ;   and  "  Vindication  of  the 

Dec.  8,  1797.    He  received  a  classical  educa-  Catholic  Church,"  a  series  of  letters  in  reply  to 

tlon  in  the  schools  of  his  native  city,  and  at  the  Bishop  Hopkins's  "End  of  Controversy  Con- 
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trovertcd*'  (12mo.,  Baltimore,  1S65).  Ho  has  archbishop  of  St.  Lotiis  has  pipblished  "The 
devoted  mach  time  to  biblical  studies,  and  is  Holy  House  of  Loretto,  or  an  Examination  of 
engaged  upon  a  revised  English  translation  of  the  Historical  Evidence  of  its  Miraculons  Trans- 
the  Scriptures  with  copious  notes,  which  will  lation^*  (12mo.),  and  ''Anglican  Ordinations" 
probably  supersede  the  Donay  version.  The  (8vo.).  The  latter  work  has  elicited  several 
New  Testament  (2  vols.  8vo.,  New  York,  1849-  rejoinders;  by  Roman  Catholics  it  is  generally 
'51),  the  **  Psalms,  Books  of  Wisdom,  and  Can-  regarded  as  conclusive  in  the  controversy, 
tide  of  Canticles"  (8vo.,  Baltimore,  1857),  and  K^ENSETT,  John  Fredbsick,  an  American 
**  Job  and  the  Prophets"  (8vo.,  Baltimore,  1859),  artist,  born  in  Cheshire,  Conn.,  March  22,  1818. 
have  already  appeared ;  and  2  volumes  more.  He  studied  engraving  under  Alfred  Daggett  of 
containing  the  Pentateuch  and  the  other  his-  New  York,  and  for  several  years  executed  vi- 
toricnl  books  of  the  Old  Testament,  are  nearly  gnettes  for  bank  notes,  occasionally  attempting 
ready  for  the  press. — Pbteb  Richabd,  D.D.,  painting  as  a  recreation.  In  1840  he  visited 
archbishop  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  brother  of  the  England,  and  about  1845  resigned  the  bnrin 
preceding,  bom  in  Dublin  in  1806.  He  was  to  take  up  painting.  In  tlie  spring  of  the  same 
educated  at  Maynooth,  where  he  was  prefect  year  he  exhibited  in  the  royal  academy,  Lon- 
Haring  chosen  the  ecclesiai>tical  state,  he  was  don,  his  first  picture,  a  distant  view  of  Windsor 
ordained  priest  in  Ireland,  and  came  to  rhiladel-  castle,  the  purchase  of  which  by  a  prize  holder 
phia,  where  his  brother  was  already  coadjutor,  of  the  London  art  union  encouraged  him  to  per- 
xn  Philadelpliia  Mr.  Ken  rick  was  employed  in  severe  in  his  new  profession.  He  sabsequenUy 
pastoral  and  literary  labor ;  the  ^  Catholic  Her-  passed  two  winters  in  Rome,  sending  home  oS- 
aid,"  at  the  period  of  its  highest  reputation,  casionally  pictures  of  Italian  scenery,  several  of 
was  under  his  charge,  and  he  wrote  a  number  which  became  the  property  of  the  American  art 
of  translations  and  original  works.  He  was  also  union.  His  ^  View  on  tlie  Anio"  and  ^*  Shrine," 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  vicar-general.  When  exhibited  at  the  academy  of  design  in  New 
Dr.  Rosati,  first  bishop  of  St  Louis,  was  seek-  York  in  1848,  first  brought  him  prominently 
ing  a  coadjutor  on  account  of  his  infirmities,  before  the  public,  and  established  his  reputa^ 
his  attention  was  drawn  to  the  brother  of  the  tion.  After  an  absence  of  about  7  years  he  re- 
coadjutor  of  Philadelphia,  who  was  soon  after  turned  to  America,  and  settled  in  New  York, 
nominated,  and  was  consecrated  bishop  of  Drasa  where  he  has  since  resided  in  the  active  practice 
in  partibuSj  and  coa<^utor  of  St.  Louis  with  of  his  profession.  He  has  produced  many  rep- 
right  of  succession,  Nov.  80, 1841,  at  the  age  of  resentations  of  American  scenery  under  various 
85.  By  the  death  of  Bishop  Rosati  two  years  aspects,  those  in  which  rocks,  trees,  or  water 
after  (1843\  Dr.  Kenrick  became  bishop  of  St.  are  prominent  features  being  among  his  most 
Louis ;  and  in  the  new  circumscripticm  of  prov-  characteristic  and  successful  works.  Therooun- 
inces  made  in  1847,  St  Louis  being  raised  tainous  regions  of  New  England  and  New  York, 
to  tlie  metropolitan  rank,  he  became  the  first  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  middle  states^  and 
archbishop  of  that  city.  At  the  commencement  the  sea  shore  have  furnished  him  with  frequent 
of  his  administration  Bishop  Kenrick  found  the  subjects;  and  among  his  most  popular  works 
finances  of  his  diocese  in  a  deplorable  condition,  are  his  ^*  View  of  Mt  Washington  f^om  North 
notwithstanding  its  possession  of  an  immense  Conway"  (1849),  ^Franconia  Mountains"  (1858), 
property  in  real  estate,  which,  however,  being  *^  October  Day  in  the  White  Mountains"  (1855), 
nnimproved  and  loaded  with  debt  and  taxation,  "Hudson  River  from  Fort  Putnam"  (1856), 
was  rather  a  burden  than  a  benefit  The  ener-  "Falls  of  the  Bashplsh,"  "  Sunset  on  the  Coast" 
getio  and  skilful  measures  by  which  he  gradu-  (1858),  "Eagle  Cliff,  Manchester,  Mass."  (1859), 
ally  extricated  the  diocese  fromi  this  situation,  *'  Sunset  in  the  Adirondacs"  (1860),  views  on 
and  rendered  it  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  tlie  Genesee  and  Hudson  rivers  and  Lake Ceorge, 
the  Union  in  a  financial  point  of  view,  have  and  several  taken  in  the  vicinity  of  Newport, 
acquired  for  him  much  local  fame.  The  arch-  R.  I.  In  1859  he  was  appointed  a  member  of 
bishop  also  received  in  1858  a  large  bequest  the  national  art  commission  having  the  direction 
partly  for  designated  charities,  partly  placed  un-  of  the  ornamentation  of  the  capitol  at  Washing- 
reservedly  at  his  disposal,  which  has  enabled  ton,  and  the  superintendence  of  the  works  of  art 
him  to  accomplish  many  noble  enterprises.  The  deposited  there,  a  position  which  he  still  holds, 
hospital  under  the  care  of  the  sisters  of  charity.  In  1848  he  was  elected  an  associate  and  in  1849 
by  his  munificence,  has  been  made  free,  and  dis-  a  member  of  the  national  academy  of  design, 
penses  its  benefits  alike  to  all,  without  distinc-  KENT,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  United 
tion  of  f;iith,  creed,  or  color.  The  orphanage  States.  I.  A  central  co.  of  R.  I.,  bounded  £. 
of  St  Philomena,  the  magnificent  convents  of  by  Narraganset  bay  and  W.  by  Conn. ;  area,  186 
the  Visitation  and  the  Gci^  Shepherd,  and  nu-  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  15,068.  It  has  a  diver- 
merons  other  institutions  either  of  charity  or  sified  surface,  and  a  good  soil  drained  by  Flat, 
education,  attest  the  prosperity  of  the  church  Pawtuxet,  Moosup,  and  Wood  rivers.  A  largo 
under  his  government  He  has  adorned  the  proportion  of  the  population  is  engaged  in  manu- 
envlrons  of  St  Louis  with  a  cemetery  which  in  factnres.  The  productions  in  1850  were  57,401 
beauty  and  extent  of  the  grounds  is  one  of  the  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,977  of  oats,  85,052  of 
finest  in  the  world.  Beside  a  number  of  trans-  potatoes,  8,784  tons  of  hay,  and  101,700  lbs.  of 
lationa,  and  editions  of  devotional  works,  the  butter.    There  were  18  cotton  mills,  6  printing 
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and  bleaching  establUhmento,  8  woollen  mills,  exported  in  large  qnantitieif  to  England.  Abont 
8  grist  mills,  13  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  one  third  of  the  inhabitants  are  French  Acadi- 
80  churches,  and  2,699  pupils  attending  public  ans.  Capital,  Liverpool, 
schools.  The  Hartford,  Providence,  and  Fish-  KENT,  a  maritime  counter  of  England,  form- 
kill,  and  the  Stonington  and  Providence  railroads  ing  the  8.  £.  extremity  of  Great  Britain,  and 
pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  East  Green-  separated  from  France  by  the  straits  of  Do* 
wich.  II.  A  central  co.of  Del.,  bounded  E.  by  ver;  length  63  m.,  breadth  40  m. ;  area,  1,627 
Delaware  bay  and  W.  by  Md. ;  area,  640  sq.  m. ;  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  615,766.  Chief  towns: 
nop.  in  1860,  22,816,  of  whom  847  were  slaves.  Canterbury,  the  capital,  Greenwich,  Wool- 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  a  fertile  soil  wich,  Gravesend,  Rochester,  Deptford,  Dover, 
drained  by  Choptank  and  Marshy  Hope  rivers,  Maidstone,  Hythe,  Folkestone,  Deal,  Chatham, 
and  Duck,  Jones,  Motherkill,  and  Mispillion  Sheerness,  Margate,  and  Tunbridge  Wells.  The 
creeks.  The  productions  in  1850  were  899,079  surface  of  the  county  presents  a  succession  of 
bushels  of  Indian  com,  119,774  of  wheat,  105,-  gentle  hills,  highly  cultivated  and  diversified 
606  of  oats,  67,900  of  potatoes,  and  19,582  lbs.  with  plantations,  residences,  and  villages.  Rom- 
of  wool.  There  were  17  grist  mills,  26  saw  ney  marsh,  of  24,000  acres,  occupies  the  S. 
mills,  46  cotton  factories,  8  newspaper  offices,  E.  angle,  amoining  which  is  the  tract  of  land 
48  churches,  and  4,000  pupils  attending  public  called  the  Weald,  once  a  forest.  Off  the  E. 
8oho<^  The  Dtfaware,  Kew  Castle,  and  Wil-  coast  are  the  €k>odwin  sands,  between  which 
miugton  railroad  passes  through  Dover,  the  cap-  and  the  land  is  the  naval  anchorage  of  the 
ital  of  the  state  and  county,  and  another  railroad  Downs.  The  coast  of  Kent  consists  in  part  of 
is  in  progress  from  that  city  to  Oxford,  on  Ches-  chalk  cliffs,  the  highest  of  which  is  Shake- 
apeake  bay.  III.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Md.,  bounded  speare's  cliff,  near  Dover.  The  principal  rivers 
K  by  Del.  and  W.  by  Chesapeake  bay,  and  are  the  Thames,  forming  its  northern  boundary, 
drained  by  Sassafras  and  Chester  rivers ;  area,  the  Medway,  navigable  40  miles,  and  the  Stonr. 
240  sq.  m. ;  pop.  In  1850,  11,886,  of  whom  Wheat  and  other  grains,  hops,  ^it,  and  garden 
2,627  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  slightly  diver-  seeds  are  produced  in  large  surplus  for  export, 
sified  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  The  pro-  Over  20,000  acres  are  under  hops,  producing 
ductions  in  1850  were  656,781  bushels  of  Indian  annually  over  17,000,000  lbs.  Estates  are  smal^ 
corn,  186,431  of  wheat,  186,206  of  oats,  44,658  and  are  mostly  inherited  equally  by  all  the  sons 
of  potatoes,  and  866  tons  of  hay.  There  were  of  intestates  under  the  Saxon  law  of  gavelkind, 
5  ^st  millS)  6  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  now  nearly  peculiar  to  this  county,  iron  ware 
87  churches,  and  700  pupils  attending  public  is  made  at  Crayford  and  Dartford;  paper  at 
schools.  Capital,  Chestertown.  IV.  A  W.  co.  Boxley,  Dartford,  and  elsewhere ;  printed  cal- 
of  the  S.  peninsula  of  Mich.,  drained  by  Grand,  ico  at  Crayford  ;  gunpowder  at  Faversham 
Rouge,  and  Thornapple  rivers ;  area,  676  sq.  and  Dartford.  There  are  chemical  works  at 
m.;  pop.  in  1860,  12,016.  The  surface  is  mod-  Deptford  and  Whitstable,  and  ship  yards  at 
erately  uneven,  and  the  soil,  which  is  very  fer-  Chatham,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich.  The  south- 
tile,  consists  of  a  deep  vegetable  loam  on  a  sub-  eastern  railway,  from  London  to  Dover,  trav- 
stratumofolay.  The  country  is  well  timbered,  erses  the  county.  The  North  Kent  railway 
and  contains  limestone,  gypsum,  and  salt.  The  also  runs  from  London,  by  Woolwich  and 
productions  in  1860  were  96,684  bushels  of  Gravesend,  to  Stroud.  The  county  returns  4 
Indian  corn,  69,275  of  wheat,  61,041  of  oats,  members  to  parliament,  beside  14  from  its  br)r- 
77,964  of  potatoes,  21,972  lbs.  of  wool,  and  oughs.  It  possesses  many  educational  and  char- 
8,770  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  itable  institutions.  The  amount  expended  for 
18  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  8  churches,  the  relief  of  the  poor  by  the  board  of  guard- 
and  8,618  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  ians  during  the  half  year  ending  March  25, 
Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  passes  through  1869,  was  about  £76,000.  Zent  was  a  kingdom 
Grand  Ri^ids,  the  capital.  of  the  Saxon  heptarchy. 

KENT,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Canada  West,  bounded        KENT,  Edwabd  Auovstus,  duke  of,  4th  son 

S.  £.  and  S.  by  Lake  Erie,  W.  by  Lake  St.  of  George  IIL  of  England,  and  father  of  Queen 

Clair,  and  N.  W.  by  Big  Bear  creek ;  area,  870  Victoria,  born  Nov.  2, 1767,  died  Jan.  28, 1820. 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1861,  17,469.   It  is  traversed  by  He  Joined  the  British  army,  and  was  under  the 

the  river  Thames.  The  surface  is  generally  level,  command  of  Sir  Charles  Grey  in  the  attack  on 

and  the  soil,  especially  in  the  river  bottoms,  is  the  French  West  India  islands,  where  he  was 

fertile.     Wheat,  maize,  oats,  and  tobacco  are  noticed  for  his  bravery,  and  in  compliment  to 

the  principal  productions.    Capital,  Chatham,  him  the  name  of  Fort  Royal  in  Martmique  was 

KENT,  a  county  of  New  Brunswick,  border-  changed  to  Fort  Edward.  Soon  afterward  he 
ing  on  the  gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Northum-  was  made  governor  of  Nova  Scotia,  created 
berland  strait ;  area,  1,600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  duke  of  Kent  and  Strathearne,  with  a  seat  in 
1861,  11,410.>  The  Richibucto  and  Cocagne  the  house  of  lords,  and  appointed  commander- 
orCocayne  are  the  principal  rivers.  The  coasts  in-chief  of  the  British  forces  in  North  Amer- 
are  broken  by  several  good  harbors,  which  af-  ica.  The  island  of  St.  John  changed  its  name 
ford  excellent  opportunities  for  ship  building,  in  his  honor  to  Prince  Edward  island,  which  it 
Nearly  half  the  county  is  unsettled,  and  the  still  retains.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  En- 
most  valuable  production  is  timber,  which  is  rope,  and  married  the  widow  of  the  prince  of 
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Leiningen^  yonngest  danghter  of  the  dnke  of  other  civilians,  which  is  to  bo  traced  through- 

Saxe-(X>burg.  Alexandrina  Victoria,  now  queen,  out  his  own  writings.    His  acquaintance  with 

was  the  onlj  child  of  this  union.  Haoiilton  ripened  into  a  devoted  friendship, 

££NT,£dwabd,IJLD.,  judge  of  the  supreme  which  ended  only  with  the  life  of  the  great 
court  of  Maine,  born  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  tfan.  8,  federal  leader.  In  1798  Mr.  £ent  was  an  un- 
1802.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  university  successful  candidate  for  a  seat  in  congress  for 
in  1821,  studied  law  one  year  in  his  native  place,  Dutchess  co.,  and  in  the  same  year  removed  his 
and  two  years  in  Topsham,  Me.,  with  the  Hon.  residence  to  the  city  of  New  York.  He  brought 
Benjamin  Orr,  and  attended  in  New  York  city  with  him  a  reputation  for  professional  learning 
a  oourse  of  law  lectures  under  Ohancellor  Kent,  and  ability,  and  was  appointed  by  Got.  Jay  one 
Soon  after  his  admission  to  the  bar  he  settled,  of  the  two  masters  in  chancery  for  the  city  of 
in  1826,  in  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  Ban-  New  York.  In  1796  he  was  elected,  in  the 
gor,  Me.,  his  present  place  of  residence,  and  federal  interest,  one  of  the  city  members  in  the 
early  assumed  a  prominent  rank  as  attorney  and  legislature.  He  was  also  elected  professor  of 
counsellor.  In  1827  be  was  apoointed  chief  law  in  Columbia  college.  Three  of  his  lectures 
justice  of  the  court  of  sessions  for  Penobscot  in  this  capacity,  forming  together  an  introduo- 
oo.«  and  from  1829  to  1888  represented  Bangor  tion  to  his  general  course,  were  published  in 
and  other  classed  towns  in  the  legislature  of  1797,  and  attracted  the  favorable  notice  of  the 
Maine.  He  was  afterward  mayor  of  Bangor  for  legal  profession.  The  body  of  his  lectures  were 
two  years,  and  in  1888  was  elected  governor  of  not  published,  but  they  formed  in  after  years,  in 
t]]«  state,  in  which  office  he  served  one  year,  some  degree,  the  basis  of  his  celebrated  **  Com- 
After  an  interval  of  two  years  he  was  again  mentaries."  In  1797,  without  solicitation,  on 
elected,  and  held  the  office  for  another  term,  the  nomination  of  Gov.  Jay,  he  was  appoint- 
In  1848  Gov.  Kent  was  appointed  by  the  legis-  ed  recorder  of  the  city,  then  administering  a 
lature  one  of  the  commissioners  at  Washington  court  of  civil  jurisdiction ;  and  the  extraordinary 
for  settling  the  Maine  boundary  line,  under  the  ability  he  exhibited  in  the  office  induced  Got. 
Ashburton  treaty.  In  1848  he  was  appointed  Jay  in  1798  to  nominate  him  a  judge  of  the  su- 
one  of  the  delegates  at  large  to  the  convention  preme  court.  He  continued  a  member  of  this 
which  nominated  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presiden-  tribunal  till  1814,  having  been  from  1804  chief 
oy,  and  was  the  first  to  designate  him  as  a  can-  justice.  He  was  nominated  to  this  office  by  the 
didate  before  tliat  body.  On  the  accession  of  retiring  judge,  Morgan  Lewis,  who  had  been 
President  Taylor  Gov.  Kent  was  appointed  con-  elected  governor,  notwitlistanding  that  they 
snl  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  where  he  remained  4  were  open  and  uncompromising  political  oppo- 
years.  In  the  spring  of  1854  he  retnmed  to  nents.  The  supreme  court  at  that  time  dif&red 
Bangor,  and  resumed  practice.  In  1869  he  re-  widely  from  the  court  as  at  present  constituted, 
ceived  from  the  executive  of  Maine  the  appoint-  It  was  fonned  after  the  model  of  the  English 
ment  of  associate  justice  of  the  supreme  judicial  king's  bench,  being  composed  of  5  jadges,  who 
court,  and  now  holds  that  office.  rode  the  circuits  to  try  jury  cases,  and  convened 

KENT,  James,  an  American  jurist,  born  in  during  the  year  at  4  appointed  terms  to  decide 
Philippi,  Putnam  co.,  N.  Y.,  July  81, 1763,  died  reserved  questions  of  law.  Both  the  court  and 
in  New  York,  Dec.  12,  1847.  His  grandfather,  the  law  itself  were  in  a  rudimental  state.  There 
the  Rev.  Elisha  Kent,  whose  family  was  early  were  no  American  law  books,  and  no  reports 
established  at  Suffi)lk,  Conn.,  became  in  1740  of  American  decisions,  except  those  of  Mr. 
the  Presbyterian  clei^man  of  Philippi.  His  Dallas,  which  were  just  commenced.  The  pro- 
father.  Moss  Kent,  Esq.,  was  a  lawyer,  and  for  ceedings  of  the  court  werelangnid  and  dilatory ; 
some  years  surrogate  of  Rensselaer  co.  James  and  resort  was  had  for  rules  of  procedure  and 
Kent  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1781,  principles  of  law  almost  exclusively  to  English 
studied  law  in  the  office  of  Egbert  Benson,  the  preoeaents  and  decisions.  The  accession  to  the 
attorney-general  of  the  state,  was  admitted  in  oench  of  a  young,  energetic,  and  able  judge, 
Jan.  1786,  as  an  attorney,  and  in  1787  as  a  coun-  produced  a  striking  change.  It  was  the  noble 
sdlor,  and  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profes*  and  difficult  task  of  the  court  to  expound  the 
sion  in  Ponghkeepsie.  He  was  married  in  1786.  principles  of  the  common  law,  as  applicable  to 
He  soon  became  remarkable  among  his  contem-  American  institutions ;  to  deOne  and  limit  our 
poraries  for  his  legal  learning  and  literary  attain-  new  constitutional  provisions;  to  construe  re- 
ments.  He  was  elected  successively  in  1790  and  cent  statutes;  to  bring  the  principles  of  com- 
1792  a  member  of  the  legislature  for  Dutchess  co.  merdal  law  to  bear  upon  transactions  of  trade 
The  country  was  then  excited  by  political  dis-  and  commerce;  to  devise  rules  of  practice;  and 
cussions,  arising  from  the  adoption  of  the  federal  in  short  to  adapt  to  a  young  and  rising  nation  a 
constitution,  and  Mr.  Kent  became  an  active  complicated  yet  practical  code  of  laws.  That 
and  leading  federalist,  attracting  the  notice  and  this  work  was  well  accomplished,  and  that  a 
confidence  of  Hamilton  and  Jay.  It  was  by  large  portion  of  its  success  must  be  attributed 
Hamilton's  counsel  thatthe  reading  of  the  young  to  the  unremitting  energy  and  talent  of  the 
lawyer  was  directed  to  the  doctrines  of  the  civil  chief  justice,  will  appear  from  the  reports  of 
law,  and  the  treatises  of  the  jurists  of  continen-  Mr.  Parsons,  and  the  14  volumes,  entitled 
tal  Europe;  and  thus  he  acquired  the  deep  knowl-  ^'Johnson's  Cases"  and  ^^  Johnson's  Reports," 
edge  of  the  works  of  Pothier  and  Emerigon  and  of  the  deoiBiona  of  the  supreme  court  during 
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the  time  of  Mr.  Justice  Kent.     By  the  con-  ed  for  himself  new  oocnpations.    Retaming  to 

stitution  of  Kew^  York  as  it  then  existed  an  the  city  of  New  York,  ivhence  he  had  removed 

important  political  daty  was  imposed  on  the  on  becomiDg  a  judge,  he  was  reelected  professor 

judiciary  of  the  state.    The  judges  of  the  su-  of  law  in  Columbia  college.    For  several  years 

preme  court  and  the  chancellor  formed  with  he  delivered  courses  of  lectures  on  law  to  nu- 

the  governor  a  council  of  revision,  possessing  a  merous  classes.    The^e  lectures  he  gave  to  the 

Qualified  veto  on  the  acts  of  the  legislature,  world,  in  his  ^^Commentaries  on  American  Law^' 

*his  council  was  abolished  by  the  constitutional  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1826-80).    This  work  has  since 

convention  of  1822,  the  judges  themselves  ac-  passed  through  10  editions,  and  has  acquired  a 

Suiescing  in  the  change.    They  felt  that,  though  world-wide  celebrity.    It  has  assumed  in  the 

ie  council  was  often  a  salutary  check  upon  United  States  the  position  which  Blackstone 

hasty  and  unwise  legishition,  the  effect  upon  in   his  own  country  has  long  filled   by  his  ^ 

the  judiciary  was  unfavorable,  as  exposing  it  to  *^  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  England."    It 

the  influence  and  excitements  of  political  par*  embraces  not  merely  the  jurisprudence  of  the 

ties.    The  recentpublicationof  the  proceedings  federal  Union,  but  the  municipal  law,  written 

of  the  council  of  revision  displays  Mr.  Kent  as  and  unwritten,  of  the  several  states.    Vast  and 

prominent  and  efficient  in  the  discharge  of  his  comprehensive  in  plan,  elaborate  and  minute  in 

political,  as  he  had  been  in  performing  his  judi-  research,  the  beauties  of  its  style  and  its  histor^ 

eisl  dnties.    His  high  conservative  principles  ical  learning  commend  it  to  the  general  reader, 

brought  him  often  in  opposition  to  an  excit-  while  it  has  been  proved  to  be  the  best  guide  to 

ed  and  dominant  legislative  mfgority,  which  the  law  student  and  a  valuable  aid  to  tlie  prao- 

however  never  failed  to  respect  his  candor  and  tical  lawyer.    The  last  25  years  of  Chancellor 

integrity.     In  1814  Chief  Justice  Kent  was  Kent's  life  were  passed  in  tranquil  pursuits,  in 

appointed  chancellor.    Up  to  the  time  of  his  enlarging  and  correcting  his  "  Commentaries," 

appointment,  the  court  of  chancery  had  been  of  in  giving  opinions  on  legal  subjects,  in  advising 

secondary  importance  in  the  jurisprudence  of  and  deciding  on  controversies  submitted  to  his 

the  state.    This  was  partly  owing  to  the  nature  decision,  and  performing  all  the  duties  of  an 

of  its  business.   Complicated  trusts  and  intricate  active  and  patriotic  citizen.    In  1^6  be  wrote 

settlements  of  property,  which  form  the  pecu-  and  published,  at  the  request  of  the  common 

liar  subjects  of  chancery  jurisdiction,  belong  to  council  of  the  city,  a  compendious  treatise  on 

an  advanced  period  of  national  growth.    But  the  charter  of  New  York,  and  the  powers  of  < 

the  proceedings  of  the  court  had  been  dilatory ;  the  municipal  officers.    In  the  performance  of 

its  mode  of  practice  was  circuitous  and  expen-  various  and  important  duties,  in  the  enjoyment 

sive,  ond  the  court  was  regarded  with  disfavor,  of  his  extensive  library,  surrounded  by  domestic 

both  by  the  profession  and  the  community,  peace  and  universal  esteem,  his  years  glided 

The  change  effected  by  Chancellor  Kent  was  tranquilly  on,  until,  having  attained  his  85th 

aptly  described  in  an  address  presented  to  the  year,  his  health  began  to  decline ;  and  with  un- 

chancellor  by  the  members  of  the  bar,  on  his  clouded  intellect,  and  in  the  humble  profession 

retirement  from  the  office  after  9  yoars^  admin-  of  the  Christian's  faith,  he  closed  his  long,  use- 

istration  of  its  duties.    They  compared  him  to  ful,  and  honorable  life.    His  widow  survived  him 

Lord  Nottingham,  the  English  chancellor,  who  8  years.    He  left  one  son  (Judge  William  Kent  | 

was  described  by  Blackstone  as  the  founder  of  of  New  York)  and  two  daughters, 
the  equity  system  of  England,  and  who  was       KENT,  William,  an  English  painter,  sculp- 

*^  enabled  in  the  course  of  9  years  to  build  a  tor,  and  architect,  born  in  Yorkshire  in  1684, 

system  of  jarisprudence  and  jurisdiction  upon  died  April  12, 1748.    He  was  of  humble  origin, 

wise  and  national  foundations."    The  7  volumes  but  by  the  liberality  of  some  friends  was  en- 

of  Johnson's  *^  Chancery  Reports"  contain  the  abled  to  study  painting  in  Italy,  where  he  at> 

decisions  of  Chancellor  Kent,  and  present  a  pro-  tracted  the  notice  of  the  earl  of  Burlington,  who 

found  and  extended  exposition  of  the  whole  gave  him  a  home  in  his  house.    He  executed 

system  of  equity  law.    In  1822  the  chancellor  the   Shakespeare   monument  in  Westminster 

was  elected  a  member  of  the  convention  called  abbey,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  founders 

to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  state.    He  took  of  the  modern  school  of  landscape  gardening, 
an  active  part  in  the  discussions  of  this  body,        KENTON,  a  N.  co.  of  Ky.,  separated  from 

and  displayed  a  power  of  debate  remarkable  for  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river,  and  bonnded  E.  by 

one  so  long  retired  from  forensic  discussions.  Licking  river;  area,  140  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 

\  His  opinions  were  stronglv  conservative.    He  17,088,  of  whom  830  were  slaves.    The  surface 

opposed  without  success  the  extension  of  the  is  very  uneven,  but  the  soil  is  fertile.    Much  of 

right  of  suffrage,  and  other  democratic  innova-  it  is  laid  out  in  mai*ket  gardens,  whose  products 

tions ;  but  his  personal  influence  and  character  find  a  market  in  Cincinnati.    The  productions 

preserved  for  the  time  the  court  of  chancery,  in  1850  were  478,545  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 

which  he  believed  to  be  a  useful  means  of  ad-  80,780  of  oats,  12,544  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  13,- 

ministering  justice.    In  1828  his  official  term  561  of  wool.    There  were  20  grist  mills,  7  saw 

ended ;  and,  having  attained  the  age  of  60,  he  mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  26  churches,  and  1,- 

fbund  himself,  by  the  then  existing  constitution  418  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Co- 

of  the  state,  prevented  from  holding  judicial  vington  and  Lexington  railroad  passes  throu^ 

office.    Unbroken  in  constitution,  he  soon  form-~  the  county.    Capital,  Independence. 
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KENTON,  Simon,  ad  American  pioneer,  bom 
in  FaoqQier  co.,  Vs.,  April  3,  1755,  died  in 
Logan  CO.,  O.,  in  1886.  At  the  age  of  16  he 
bad  an  affray  with  a  young  man  arising  ont  of 
a  love  affiEiir;  and  believing  he  had  killed  his 
adversary,  he  fled  beyond  the  AUeghaniee  and 
became  a  companion  of  Boone  and  the  o^er 
early  pioneers  of  Kentucky.  For  a  time  he 
acted  as  a  spy  of  Gov.  Dnnmore,  and  subsequent- 
ly participated  in  the  warfiftre  waged  against 
the  British  and  the  Indians  west  of  the  Allegha- 
Hies,  showing  remarkable  courage,  sagacity,  and 
endurance.  In  1782,  learning  that  his  rival  was 
living,  he  returned  to  his  native  place,  and  soon 
after  removed  with  his  father's  family  to  Ken- 
tudcy.  He  was  frequently  engaged  in  Indian 
warfare,  until  the  expedition  under  Wayne  in 
1798-^4  restored  tranquillity  to  the  western 
fhontler.  As  the  country  b€^^  to  fill  up  with 
setUera,  bis  lands,  to  which,  in  consequence  of 
his  ignorance  of  or  indifference  to  legal  forms, 
he  had  never  secured  perfect  titles,  were  taken 
from  him,  and  by  repeated  lawsuits  he  was 
reduced  to  penury.  He  nevertheless  took  up 
arms  in  the  war  of  1812,  and  fought  with  the 
Kentucky  troops  at  the  battle  of  the  Thames. 
In  1824  he  appeared  in  Frankfort  in  tattered 
garments  to  petition  the  legislature  of  Kentucky 
to  release  the  claim  of  die  state  upon  some 
mountain  land  owned  by  him.  His  appearance 
at  first  excited  ridicule,  but  upon  being  recog- 
nized he  was  treated  with  much  distinction  by 
tira  legislature ;  his  lands  were  released,  and  a 
pension  of  $240  wos  procured  for  him  from 
congress.  He  died  near  the  spot  where,  58 
years  previous,  he  had  narrowly  escaped  death 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indians. 

KENTUCKY,  an  interior  state  of  the  Ameri- 
can Uniqp,  and  the  second  admitted  under  the 
federal  constitution,  situated  between  lat.  86^ 
80^  and  80^  6'  N.,  and  long.  82""  2'  and  89''  40'  W. ; 
bounded  N.  hr  the  Ohio  river,  which  divides  it 
from  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Ohio;  E.  by  Virginia, 
from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Big  Sandy 
river  and  the  Cumberland  mountains;  S.  by 
Tennessee  and  a  conventional  line  mostly  on 
i^e  parallel  of  M""  SO'  K. ;  and  W.  by  the  Mis- 
stBsippi,  separating  it  from  Missouri;  greatest 
length  £.  and  W.  808  m.,  greatest  breadth  172 
m.;  area,  87,680  sq.  ro.,  or  24,115,200  acres, 
being  1.28  per  cent,  of  the  whole  surface  of  the 
United  States.  The  state  is  divided  into  110 
counties,  viz. :  Adair,  Allen,  Anderson,  Ballard, 
Barren,  Bath,  Boone,  Bourbon,  Boyle,  Bracken, 
Breathitt^  Breckenridge,  Bullitt,  Butler,  Cald- 
well, OaUoway,  Campbell,  Carroll,  Carter,  Ca- 
sey, Christian,  Clarke,  Clay,  Clinton,  Crittenden, 
Cumberland,  Daviess,  Edmondson,  Estill,  Fay- 
ette, Fleming,  Floyd,  Franklin,  Fulton,  Gallatin, 
Garrard,  Grant,  Graves^rayson,  Green,  Green- 
up, Hancock,  Hardin,  Harlan,  Harrison,  Hart, 
Henderson,  Henry,  Hickman,  Hopkins,  Jackson, 
Jefferson,  Jessamine,  Johnson,  Kenton,  Knox, 
Laurel,  La  Rue,  Lawrence,  Letcher,  Lewis,  Lin- 
coln, Livingston,  Logan,  Lyon,  McCracken,  Mo- 
Lean,  Madison,  Marion,  MarshaU,  Mason,  Meade, 


Mercer,  Monroe,  Montgomery,  Morgan,  Mnhlen- 
burg.  Nelson,  Nicholas,  Ohio,  Oldham,  Owen, 
Owsley,  Pendleton,  Peny,  Pike,  Powell,  Pulaski, 
Rock  Castle,  Rowan,  Russell,  Scott,  Shelby, 
Simpson,  Spencer,  Taylor,  Todd,  Trigg,  Trimble, 
Union,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  Whitley, 
Woodford,  and  the  5  following  formed  during 
the«  last  session  of  the  legislature :  Boyd,  Ma- 

Soffin,  Metcalf,  Webeter,  and  Wolf.  Louisville, 
efferson  co.,  is  the  largest  city  and  the  com- 
mercial emporium  of  the  state;  Frankfort, 
Franklin  co.,  is  the  political  capital ;  Lexing- 
ton, Fayette  co.,  is  the  most  important  inland 
town.  Maysville,  Covington  and  Newport  (on 
opnosite  sides  of  the  mouth  of  Licking  river, 
ana  facing  Cincinnati,  Ohio),  Henderson,  and 
Paducah,  are  the  most  important  towns  on  the 
Ohio  river,  and  Columbus  and  Hickman  on  the 
Mississippi,  all  of  which  places  now  or  prospec- 
tively are  the  termini  of  railroads  from  the  in- 
teri<^.  Danville  was  formerly  the  capital  of  . 
the  state.  Harrodsburg  and  Boonesborongh 
are  the  oldest  towns.  The  other  most  import 
tant  towns  in  the  state  are  Bardstown,  Bow- 
ling Green,  Georgetown,  Glasgow,  Hopkin»- 
ville,  Lebanon,  Paris,  Russellville,  Smithland, 
dec — ^The  population  of  the  state  at  7  decennial 
periods  has  been  as  follows : 


U.  B.  Ocaaoa. 


1790. 
1600. 

iBia. 

1820. 
1880. 
IMO. 
1860. 


WhiU. 

Fre« 

filan. 

61,188 

114 

11,880 

179,871 

741 

40,848 

824,887 

1,718 

80,661 

484,644 

8,941 

1?6.782 

517,787 

4.917 

16^818 

1(90,868 

7,817 

188,868 

761.418 

10,011 

210,981 

TvUU 

78,077 
820,690 
406,611 
6M,817 
687,917 
779,888 
982,406 


Of  the  white  population  in  1850,  there  were 
892,804  males  end  868,609  females ;  of  the  free 
colored  (blacks  7,881,  and  mulattoes  2,680X  4,- 
868  males  and  5,148  females ;  and  of  the  slave 
(blacks  181,752  and  mulattoes  29,729),  106,068 
males  and  105,918  females.  Density  of  popula- 
tion, 26.07  to  a  square  mile;  proportion  of  pop- 
ulation to  that  of  the  whoie  Union,  4.24  per 
cent. ;  relative  rank  of  tlie  state  with  reference 
to  population,  the  8th.  Decennial  increase  of 
population  from  1799  to  1850:  202.86,  88.98. 
88.82, 21.90, 18.86,  and  25.98  per  cent.  Should 
the  population  have  increased  in  the  same  ratio 
as  in  the  decade  1840~'50,  it  will  now  (1860) 
amount  to  1,287,684.  Families  in  1850  (white 
and  free  colored),  182,920,  and  dwellings  180,- 
769.  Of  the  total  population  (1850),  80,078 
were  under  1  year  of  age;  1  and  under  5, 188,- 
919;  5  and  under  10, 151,829;  10  and  under 
16, 182,909;  15  and  under  20,  110,886;  20  and 
under  80,  172,220;  80  and  under  40,  105,810; 
40  and  under  50,  68,588;  50  and  under  60,  40,- 
764;  60  and  under  70,  22,181:  70  and  under 
80, 9,482 ;  80  and  under  90, 2,927 ;  90  and  under 
100,  555 ;  100  and  upward,  157;  unknown,  205. 
Of  those  of  100  or  more  years  of  age,  59  were 
whites,  17  free  colored,  and  81  slaves.  .  White 
and  free  colored  (total  771,424)  bom  in  Ken- 
tucky, 601,764;  m  other  states,  189,117;  in 
foreign  countries,  29,189;  of  unknown  origin. 
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1,864 ;  natives  of  Kentucky  resident  in  other  try. — Kentacky  is  amply  provided  with  noble 

states,  257,648.    Ratio  of  foreign  born  to  total,  streams.    The  Mississippi  forms  itsAV.  limit  for 

8.78  percent.    Of  191,075  moles  (white  and  free  a  distance  of  80  m.    Along  the  K  W.  and  K. 

colored)  over  15  years  of  age,  86,598  were  em-  boundary  runs  the  Ohio  in  a  winding  course  for 

ployed  in  commerce,  trade,  manufactures,  the  nearly  600  m.,  navigable  throughout,  and  afford*- 

mechanic  arts,  and  mining;  116,017  in  agricul-  ing  with  its  chief  affluents  water  communica- 

ture;  28,413  in  labor  not  agricultural',  204  in  tion  to  all  parts  of  the  state.    The  Mississippi  re- 

the  army;  1,027  in  sea  and  river  navigation;  ceives  from  Kentucky  only  a  few  inconsiderable 

8,811  in  law,  medicine,  and  divinity;  4,420  in  tributaries.   Of  the  streams  which  flow  into  the 

other  pursuits  i;eqniring  education ;  902  in  gov-  Ohio,  the  most  eastern  is  the  Big  Sandy,  which 

ernment  civil  service;  212  in  domestic  service;  rises  in  Virginia  on  the  Great  Flat  Top  moun- 

and  471  in  other  occupations.     BlaveholdenL  tains,  a  portion  of  the  Alleghany  range;  where  it 

88,885,  viz.:  holders  of  1  slave,  9,244;  of  1  and  approaches  Kentucky  it  turns  nearly  due  N., 

under  6,  18,284;  of  6  and  under  10,  9,579;  of  and  continues  in  that  direction  to  its  outlet, 

10  and  under  20,  5,022;  of  20  and  under  60,  forming  tlie  boundary  between  the  two  states; 

1,198 ;  of  60  and  under  100,  68 ;  of  100  and  it  is  navigable  only  for  a  short  distance,  owmg 

under  200,  6.    The  relative  rank  of  Kentucky  to  falls  which  occur  where  it  issues  from  the 

with  reference  to  slaves  is  the  9th.    Deaf  and  mountain  region.    The  Licking  rises  in  Floyd 

dumb,  668,  viz. :  white  607,  free  colored  6,  and  co.,  flows  with  many  windings  in  a  N.  K.  W. 

slave  51 ;  blind,  662,  viz. :  white  419,  free  col-  direction  for  more  tiian  100  m.,  and  falls  into 

ored  20,  and  slave  118 ;  insane,  627,  viz. :  white  the  Ohio  between  Covington  and  Newport,  op- 

602,  free  colored  2,  and  slave  28 ;  idiotic,  907,  posite  Cincinnati ;  in  winter  and  spring  it  is 

viz.:  white  796,  free  colored  20,  and  slave  91.  navigable  for  boats  70  m.  The  different  branches 

Paupers  supported  in   1849-50,  1,126  ;  cost,  of  the  Kentucky  river  rise  in  the  Laurel  moun- 

$57,648;  on  June  1, 1850, 777.    Criminals  con-  tains,  and  form  by  their  union  a  considerable 

victed,  1849-'50, 160;  in  prison,  June  1,  1850,  stream  which  flows  first  N.W.,  then  W.,  and  at 

62.   Federal  population  (all  the  free  and  §  of  the  last  nearly  due  N. ;  its  course  is  about  260  ra., 

slave)  898,012,  which  entitled  Kentucky  to  10  and  though  very  rapid  it  may  be  navigated  by 

representatives  in  congress. — The  western  part  steamboats  to  Frankfort^  60  m.,  and  by  small 

of  the  surface  of  Kentucky  is  nearly  level,  the  boats  for  100  m.  higher.    Qreen  river  rises  in 

broad  plains  being  varied  by  gentle  undulations,  the  W.  districts  of  the  upland  region,  and  flows 

The  S.  £.  is  broken  by  the  Cumberland  moun-  W.  for  a  great  part  of  its  course,  to  its  Junction 

tains  and  their  oflshoots.    Narrow,  deep,  and  with  its  chief  affluent,  the  Big  Barren,  where  it 

floomy  valleys  intervene  between  the  ridges,  deflects  to  the  N.  W.  and  finally  to  the  N.,  join- 
Tone  of  the  summits,  however,  attain  a  greater  ing  the  Ohio  about  50  m.  above  the  Cumber- 
altitude  than  8,000  feet,  and  their  mean  eleva-  land;  its  length  is  about  800  m.,  and  it  is  navi- 
tion  does  not  exceed  2,000  feet.  The  whole  of  gable  for  steamboats  to  Greensburg,  200  m., 
this  region  is  well  wooded,  especially  the  foot  and  for  boats  nearly  to  the  heads  of  the  stream, 
hills  and  valleys.  To  the  N.  and  W.  of  the  but  navigation  is  obstructed  by  fi^s  about 
hilly  region  lies  what  may  be  called  an  upland,  60  m.  above  its  mouth.  Cumberland  river 
which  extends  from  the  Big  Sandy  river  to  long,  rises  in  the  valley  between  the  Cumberland 
86°  W.  and  comprehends  more  than  half  the  and  Laurel  mountains ;  it  traverses  both  the 
whole  area  of  the  state.  Its  surface  is  undulat-  mountain  and  the  upland  regions,  generally  in  a 
ing,  with  gentle  ascents  and  descents,  but  it  is  westerly  direction,  but  on  approaching  the  bar- 
intersected  by  numerous  narrow  and  deep  val-  rens  it  turns  S.  and  enters  Tennessee,  where 
leys  in  which  the  rivers  run.  Though  this  up-  it  makes  a  large  bend  and  then  reenters  Ken- 
land  is  sparingly  provided  with  spring  water,  its  tucky  with  a  N.  W.  course,  and  so  continues  to 
soil  is  of  the  first  quality  and  equal  to  any  in  the  the  Ohio,  which  it  enters  about  10  m.  aliove  the 
Union.  The  W.  portion  of  the  state  is  divided  mouth  of  the  Tennessee ;  it  is  nearly  600  m. 
between  the  '^  barrens^*  and  a  country  which  is  long,  and  as  its  current  is  comparatively  gentle 
partially  hilly.  The  barrens,  which  occupy  it  offers  an  easy  navigation  for  sloops  and  steam- 
chiefly  the  tract  between  the  Green  and  Cum-  boats  as  far  up  as  Nashville,  Tenn.,  200  m.  from 
berland  rivers,  in  their  natural  state  are  gener-  its  mouth,  and  at  high  water  to  Burkesville, 
ally  destitute  of  trees,  resembling  in  this  respect  Ky. ;  for  boats  of  16  tons  it  is  navigable  for  800 
the  prairies  N.  of  the  Ohio  river ;  but  the  level  m.,  and  for  river  boats  much  higher.  The  Ten- 
surface  is  diversified  by  low  round-topped  hills,  nesee  flows  only  about  70  m.  through  Kentucky ; 
called  *'  oak  knobs"  on  account  of  the  trees  it  admits  steamboats  to  Florence,  Ala.,  800  m. 
which  cover  them.  This  tract  is  the  least  fer-  firom  its  mouth. — ^Kentucky  lies  wholly  in  the 
tile  portion  of  the  state.  The  alluvial  bottoms  gi'eat  region  of  stratified  rocks  of  the  West, 
between  these  hills  and  the  Ohio  and  its  afflu-  These  traverse  the  state  in  layers  so  nearly  hor- 
ents  are  exceedingly  rich.  On  the  N.  and  W.  izontal,  that  often  over  broad  districts  no  dip  is 
the  barrens  are  margined  by  a  more  broken  and  perceptible  to  the  eye.  Through  the  central 
hilly  country,  which  gradually  passes  to  the  low  portion  of  the  state,  from  N.  to  S.,  the  Silurian 
flats  which  skirt  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,  groups,  which  are  here  almost  exclusively  cal- 
This  tract  is  superior  in  fertility  to  the  barrens,  careous  in  their  character,  thus  overspread  the 
but  cannot  be  compared  with  the  upland  conn-  surface  for  nearly  100  ro.  in  width,  and  form 
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the  great  central  axis  of  the  lowest  rocks.  At  of  any  other  state  in  the  Union.  The  climate  is 
Louisville  thej  disappear  bj  reason  of  their  verj  remarkably  pleasant.  The  mean  annual  temper- 
gentle  westward  dip,  and  pass  beneath  the  lime-  ature  is  about  55°  F. ;  in  winter  the  thermome- 
stones  of  the  devonian  age,  which  heno  lie  ex-  ter  frequently  fulls  to  20*^  or  15°,  and  in  summer 
posed  in  horizontal  strata,  forming  the  bed  of  rises  to  94°  or  100°.  The  winters  are  sometimes 
the  river  and  the  reefs  which  occasion  the  falls  prolonged  from  late  November  to  early  AprO, 
at  this  place.  They  are  succeeded  by  the  car-  but  it  is  seldom  that  snow  lies  long  on  the 
boniferous  limestone,  and  still  further  W.  the  ground,  and  in  the  8.  counties  cattle  and  sheep 
ooal  measures,  commencing  at  Home  on  the  are  abrond  throughout  the  coldest  seasons.  In 
Ohio  river,  are  traced  almost  to  the  mouth  of  spring  and  summer  S-.  W.  winds  prevail,  and  the 
this  river.  This  is  the  southern  end  of  the  coal  weather  is  delightful.  The  N.  W.  wind  produces 
field  of  Illinois  and  Indiana,  which  extends  S.  the  greatest  winter  cold.  Rain  falls  abundantly 
nearly  across  the  western  portion  of  Kentucky,  in  winter  and  spring,  but  is  sometimes  scanty  in 
(See  I1XIN01&)  In  this  portion  occurs  the  the  summer  and  autumn,  the  weather  in  those 
Breckenridge  coal,  so  well  known  for  its  excel-  seasons  being  characteristically  dry  and  con- 
lent  qualities  for  producing  coal  oil.  To  the  £.,  stant — ^There  are  still  extensive  forests  in  Een- 
abont  100  m.  from  Louisville,  the  same  repetition  tncky.  In  the  mountain  and  upland  region  are 
of  the  formations  is  encountered,  as  the  Silurian  found  chiefiy  tulip  trees,  elm,  oak,  hickory,  wal- 
rocks  dip  E.  on  this  side  of  the  axis ;  and  the  nut,  cherry,  &c. ;  those  of  the  barrens  are  chief- 
coal  measures  which  occupy  the  whole  eastern  ly  oaks,  chestnuts,  and  elms.  Among  tlie  more 
portion  of  the  state  are  a  part  of  the  great  Ap-  generally  diffused  and  most  useful  trees  are  the 
palachian  coal  field  which  overspreads  western  sugar  maple,  the  honey  locust,  and  the  coffee 
Virginia  and  Pennsylvania.  The  limestones  tree,  with  the  pawpaw  and  others  which  fur- 
abound  in  fossil  remains,  and  those  of  the  falls  nish  household  staples  of  great  value.  The 
at  Louisville  are  especially  famous  for  the  re-  principal  fruit  trees  are  the  apple  and  peach, 
markably  fine  coralline  productions  they  afford.  Beside  being  a  great  grain-growing  state,  Ken- 
When  the  river  is  low  and  the  rocks  in  its  bed  tucky  produces  more  than  half  of  the  hemp 
are  exposed  to  view,  they  appear  like  the  coral  grown  in  the  Union,  and  ^  of  the  flax.  In  the 
reefs  produced  by  living  zoophytes,  the  softer  S.  W.  districts,  alone  the  Tennessee,  Oumber- 
pordons  being  wasted  and  worn  away,  so  that  land,  and  Mississippi  rivers,  cotton  is  raised ; 
the  hard  calcareous  corals  stand  out  in  relief  and  the  tobacco  which  is  grown  in  these  regions 
precisely  as  if  they  were  living.  Fine  selected  and  in  the  rich  soil  further  E.  supplies  a  valu- 
speciioens  being  placed  in  juxtaposition  with  able  material  to  the  commerce  of  the  state, 
others  of  recent  growth,  none  but  a  zoologist  Kentucky  producing  more  than  a  fourth  part  of 
would  be  able  to  guess  which  were  ancient  and  all  the  tobacco  grown  in  the  United  States.  At 
which  modern.  These  limestones  also  abound  the  census  of  1850,  Kentucky  contained  74^777 
in  caves,  some  of  which,  as  the  Mammoth  cave  farms  and  plantations,  enclosing  16,949,748  (im- 
(see  Gavb),  situated  near  Green  river  in  Ed-  proved  6,968,270,  and  unimproved  10,981,478) 
monson  co.,  are  among  the  most  remarkable  of  acres  of  land,  or  about  {  of  the  whole  surfnoe 
these  cttrioeities.  Upon  their  wails  are  found  of  the  state.  The  cash  value  of  these  was  $75,- 
incrustations  of  saltpetre,  which  in  some  in-  814,898,  and  the  cash  value  of  implements  and 
stances  have  been  profitably  collected.  In  some  machinery  used  in  agriculture  was  $11,576,988. 
of  the  superficial  depressions  of  the  limestone  The  live  stock  in  the  state  consisted  of  815,682 
are  found  the  low  swamps  known  as  "  licks, '^  horses,  65,609  asses  and  mules,  247,475  milch 
frequented  by  deer  and  elk,  and  in  ancient  times  cows,  62,274  working  oxen,  442,768  other  cattle, 
by  the  buffalo,  and  in  a  still  more  distant  epoch  1,102,091  sheep,  and  2,891,168  swine — ^in  all 
by  the  extinct  species  of  elephant,  horse,  masto-  valued  at  $29,661,486 ;  and  the  vnlue  of  animals 
don,  megalonyx,  ^.,  whose  bones  are  occasion-  slaughtered  in  the  census  year  was  $6,462,598. 
ally  found  near  the  ^ine  springs  of  these  quag-  The  product  of  animals  in  the  same  year  con- 
mires.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  sisted  of  9,947,528  lbs.  of  butter,  218,954  of 
localities  is  the  Big  Bone  lick,  28  m.  S.  W.  from  cheese,  and  2,297,483  of  wool.  The  grain  crops 
Cincinnati.  The  metallic  productions  of  Ken-  of  1849  were  as  follows :  wheat  2,142,822,  rye 
tucky  are  of  little  importance.  In  1856,  86,563  415,078,  oats  8,201,811,  Indian  corn  58,672,591, 
tons  of  iron  were  made  from  80  blast  furnaces,  barley  95,843,  and  buckwheat  16,097  bushels. 
Lead  ores  have  been  worked  to  a  small  extent.  The  potato  crop  amounted  to  2,490,666  (Irish 
Salt  springs  occur  in  many  places  among  the  1,492,487  and  sweet  998,179)  bushels,  the  hay 
sandstone  rocks,  and  sulphur,  saline,  and  chaly-  crop  to  118,747  tons,  and  the  crops  of  beans  and 
beate  springs  are  numerous. — The  blue  limestone  peas  to  202,574  bushels.  The  staples  produced 
region,  which  was  originally  covered  with  for-  were :  hemp  17,787  tons,  fiax  2,100,116  lbs., 
ests  of  large  trees  and  a  dense  undergrowth  of  and  tobacco  55,501,196  lbs.  The  other  enumer- 
reeds,  contains  the  richest  soil  in  the  state,  and  ated  products  were:  cotton,  803,200 lbs. ;  rice, 
that  part  of  it  between  the  Ohio  and  the  vicinity  5,688  lbs. ;  hops,  4,809  lbs. ;  clover  seed,  8,280, 
of  Lexington  is  commonly  called  the  ^*  garden  of  and  other  grass  seed  21,481  bushels ;  beeswax 
Kentucky."  The  barrens  are  thinly  wooded,  but  and  honey,  1,158,019  lbs;  fiax  seed,  75,801  lbs. ; 
producegood  pasturage,  so  that  the  average  fer-  maple  sugar,  487,405  lbs.  ;  molasses,  80,079 
tility  of  iLentacky  may  be  considered  equal  to  that  galls. ;  silk  cocoons,  1,281  lbs. ;  wine,  8,098  galls.. 
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&o.  The  yalae  of  market  gftrden  products  waa 
$303,120,  and  of  orchard  products  $106,280. 
The  total  value  of  agricultural  productions  re- 
turned at  the  census  of  1850  was  $52,477,680 ; 
in  1840  the  yalue  was  only  $26,283,968.  The 
actual  crops  per  acre  as  returned  in  1850  were 
as  follows:  wheat  8,  rye  11,  Indian  corn  24, 
and  oats  18  bushels;  tobacco 575  lbs.;  Irish  po- 
tatoes 180  and  sweet  potatoes  65  bushels ;  hay 
H  tons;  hemp  650  lbs. — ^There  are  8  other 
states  that  are  higher  in  the  scale  of  values  in 
manufactures  than  Kentucky.  In  1850  there 
were  in  the  state  8,609  establishments  engaged 
in  manufactures,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts. 
These  employed  22,445  males  and  1,940  females, 
and  a  capital  of  $12,850,784.  The  raw  mate- 
rial used  was  valued  at  $12,170,225,  the  annual 
wages  paid  amounted  to  $4,764,096,  and  the 
vahie  of  the  products  was  $24,588,483.  Among 
the  establishments  are  enumerated  8  cotton 
mills,  with  a  capital  of  $289,000;  25  woollen 
mills,  $249,820;  21  works  for  pig  iron,  $924,- 
700;  20  works  for  iron  castings,  $502,200;  4 
works  for  wrought  iron,  $176,000";  81  distiller- 
ies and  breweries,  $201,835  ;  12  salt  works, 
$121,450 ;  275  tanneries,  $768,455,  &c.  The 
principal  manufacturing  centre  is  Louisville. — 
Kentucky  has  no  direct  foreign  commerce,  but 
its  domestic  commerce  is  very  extensive.  The 
chief  commercial  places  are  Mays  ville,  Covington, 
Louisville,  Henderson,  8mithland,  Paducah,  &c., 
on  the  Ohio,  Oolumbus  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
Lexington  in  the  interior.  The  principal  exports 
are  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  horses,  cattle,  bagging, 
and  rope.  The  shipping  owned  in  the  state  (all 
steam)  in  1850  amounted  to  14,820  tons,  and  in 
1859  to  29,627  tons.  The  number  of  vessels 
(steamers)  built  in  1850  was  84,  having  an  ag- 
gregate measurement  of  6,461  tons;  and  in  1859, 
20,  of  8,816  tons.  Internal  improvements  have 
been  well  attended  to  in  Kentucky,  and  all  the 
large  rivers  have  been  rendered  navigable  for 
considerable  distances  above  their  natural  heads 
of  navigation ;  the  works  on  the  Kentucky, 
Green,  Licking,  and  Big  Sandy  are  the  most 
important.  The  Portland  and  Louisville  canal 
has  been  constructed  around  the  falls  on  the 
Ohio,  and  is  an  important  avenue  of  commerce. 
It  is  proposed  to  construct  another  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  river  in  Indiana.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  railroads  in  operation  and 
in  progress  in  Jan.  1860  : 


RtUroads. 


Breckenridge  Coal 

Ck>Tlngtoa  and  Lexington. 
Lexington  and  Big  Sandy. 
Lexington  and  Danville . . . 
Lexington  and  Frankfort . . 
LonlBville  and  Frankfort. . 
Lonisrille  and  Nashyille.. 

Memphis  Branch 

Lebanon  Branch 

Marsville  and  Lexington. . 

MobUe  and  Ohio 

Paducah  and  Mobile 

Portland  and  LoaisyUle . . . 

Total 


Total 

Mlln 

luilet. 

open. 

8.5 

8.5 

80.0 

60.0 

188.0 

17.0 

85.0 

18.0 

29.0 

29.0 

65.1 

65.1 

184.5 

134.5) 

81.T 

0.0^ 

87.6 

87.6) 

89.0 

18.8 

45.5 

90.0 

53.5 

68.6 

5.0 

5.0 

802.4 

637.0 

Coit. 


•812,000 

4,185,971 

694,024 

824,483 

642,701 

1^7,888 

4,884,980 

676,000 

600,000 

1,170,000 

100,000 

$15,856»980 


From  the  above  27  miles  mnst  be  dedooted  for 
that  portion  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
railroad  within  Tennessee,  leaving  for  Kentucky 
510  miles.  All  of  these  lines  have  been  con- 
structed by  private  capital,  the  state  never  hav- 
ing as  yet  afforded  any  aid  to  the  several  com- 
panies. Beside  the  roads  above  noticed,  there 
are  others  of  equal  importance  now  in  progress^ 
as  the  Henderson  and  Nashville  railroad,  one  or 
two  from  Danville  or  other  point  S.  of  Paris  to 
Knozville,  and  the  Memphis  and  Ohio  railroad, 
which  is  not  yet  open  as  far  as  the  Kentucky 
frontier. — On  tfan.  1,  1860,  there  were  in  Ken- 
tucky 87  banks  and  branch  banks,  with  an 
aggregate  capital  of  $12,216,726 ;  liabilities : 
circulation  $9,889,426,  deposits  $4,042,686, 
profits  on  hand  $859,316;  resources:  notes 
and  bills  of  exchange,  &o.,  $21,684,719,  specie 
$4,864^931,  real  estate  $508,608;  balance  total, 
$26,508,153. — The  present  constitution  of  Ken- 
tucky was  adopted  in  1850.  Every  free  white 
male  citizen  21  years  of  age,  who  has  resided  in 
the  state  2  years,  in  the  county  one  year,  and  in 
the  precinct  60  days  next  preceding  an  election, 
is  entitled  to  vote.  The  general  election  is  fixed 
by  law  on  the  first  Monday  in  August,  and  vot- 
ing is  viva  voce.  The  legislature  consists  of  a 
senate  of  88  members,  and  a  house  of  represen- 
tatives of  100.  Senators  must  be  80  vears  of 
age,  and  are  chosen  for  4  years,  one  half  every 
second  year.  Representatives  must  be  24  years 
of  age,  and  hold  office  two  years.  The  ses^ona 
of  the  legislature  are  biennial,  beginning  on  the 
first  Monday  of  December  in  every  odd  year, 
and  lasting  not  longer  than  60  days  nnless  by 
vote  of  f  of  both  houses.  Members  are  paid  $4 
a  day,  and  15  cents  a  mile  for  travel.  The  gov- 
ernor is  chosen  for  4  years ;  the  present  term 
ends  Sept.  80, 1868.  He  must  be  85  years  of 
age,  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  have 
been  resident  in  the  state  for'6  years.  He  is 
ineligible  to  the  office  for  the  4  years  succeed- 
ing his  term.  The  lieutenant-governor,  auditor, 
attorney-general,  register  of  land  office,  and 
superintendent  of  public  instruction  are  also 
elected  for  4  years.  The  lieutenant-governor, 
with  the  same  qualifications  as  the  governor,  is 
ex  officio  president  of  the  senate.  If  a  vacancy 
occurs  in  the  office  of  governor  during  the  last 
half  of  the  term,  the  lieutenant-governor,  and 
failing  him  the  speaker  of  the  senate,  would  act 
as  governor ;  but  if  during  the  first  half  of  the 
term,  then  the  people  hold  a  new  election.  The 
treasurer  is  elected  by  the  people  every  2  years. 
The  secretary  of  state  is  appointed  by  the  gov- 
ernor, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  senate,  and  holds  office  during  the  govern- 
or's term.  The  official  salaries  are:  for  the  gov- 
ernor $2,500,  secretary  of  state  $1,000,  auditor 
$2,000,  register  of  land  office  $1,250,  treasurer 
$1,700,  and  superintendent  of  public  instruction 
$1,000.  The  pay  of  the  lieutenant-governor  is 
$8  a  day  during  attendance  at  the  legislative 
session.  The  judiciary  consists  of  the  court  of 
appeals,  circuit  courts  (14  in  number),  and  coun- 
ty courts.    Louisville  has  a  separate  chancery 
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court  The  ooort  of  appeals  consiBte  of  a  chief 
justice  and  three  judges^  the  attornej-ffeneral^  a 
olerk,  sergeant,  and  reporter.  The  joq;^  have 
each  $2,500  a  year,  and  the  attorney-general 
$500  and  fees.  The  LonisviUe  chaDcery  conrt 
consists  of  a  chancellor  (salary  $1,800),  a  derk, 
and  a  marshal  (fees).  The  first  Judicial  district 
has  also  a  chancellor  and  criminal  J adge,  whose 
salary  is  $1,800.  The  judges  of  circuit  are 
paid  $1,800,  and  attorneys  $500  and  fees.  All 
Judges  and  other  officers  of  courts  are  elected 
by  the  people.  The  reyenue  is  derived  chiefi  v 
from  direct  and  specific  taxes  and  the  poll 
tax.  The  prdinory  receipts  for  the  year  end- 
ing Oct  10, 1859,  amounted  to  $1,020,351,  and 
the  expenditures  to  $888,887.  At  the  end  of 
that  financial  year  there  was  remaining  in  the 
treasury  a  surplus  of  $186,463.  The  state  debt 
at  that  time  amounted  to  $5,479,244,  of  which 
$3,497,412  was  held  hy  individualB,  $600,000  by 
Uie  bank  of  Kentucky  (the  bank  paying  inter- 
est), and  $1,881,882  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. To  pay  this  deot  a  sinking  fund  has 
been  established,  which  is  augmented  annually 
bv  specific  taxes,  premiums  on  state  honds,  div- 
idends on  stock,  a  pro  rata  tax  (5  cents  per 
$100)  on  property,  sc.,  and  all  excess' of  rev- 
enue at  the  end  of  each  year  over  $10,000.  The 
interest  on  the  state  debt  has  been  punctually 
paid.  The  receipts  of  the  sinking  fund  for  the 
year  1858-^9,  including  balance  from  1857-8 
($41,164),  were  $572,877,  and  the  expenditures 
for  the  same  year  $406,986.  The  value  of  tax- 
able property  in  1859  was  $498,409,368,  being 
an  increase  in  10  years  of  $176,820,764.  The 
rate  of  taxation  is  20  cents  on  the  $100,  viz.,  10 
cents  for  ordinary  expenses,  5  cents  for  the 
sinking  fund,  and  6  cents  for  tlie  school  fund. 
The  state  holds  stock  in  internal  improvement 
companies  of  the  nominal  value  of  $4,830,475 ; 
in  banks  and  railroads,  of  $2,162,820;  and  the 
sinking  fund,  $758,283 ;  total,  $7,751,578.  The 
principal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  state  are  the  lunatic  asylum  at  Lexing- 
ton, the  western  lunatic  asylum  at  Hopkins- 
ville,  the  deaf  and  dumb  asylum  at  Danville,  the 
school  for  the  blind  at  Louisville,  and  the  state 
penitentiary  at  Frankfort — ^The  following  school 
statistics  are  taken  from  the  census  of  1850 : 


pal  colleges  and  professional  schools  in  the  state 
areas  follows: 


IfaiM. 

Ijtmiym, 

1798 

1S19 

18S8 

18S5 

1886 

IftiT, 

1840 

1847 

1849 

ICM 

1840 
1868 
1858 

•  ■  • 

Traatylvanla  UnlveraltT .... 
St  Joeeph*s  CoU«ge ......... 

Lexington 

Bardstown 

DanrUle 

T 

Centra  CoUece 

▲luniBU  Col  eg« 

Angnsta 

Bacon  College 

Harrodsbnrg 

ShelbyTlUe 

Georgetown 

Drennon  Springs. 

Loalsville 

Padncah 

Shelby  College 

QeorgetowD  Collate 

Western  Milltorr  InsUtate . . 
St  AloTtlas  College  (B.  CI. . 

Pedooeb  CoUece 

WeeUni  Baptist  Theological 

Seminary 

Theologieal  School  (Preeb.).. 
St  Ifarr's  TheoL  Seminary. . 
Kentucky  School  of  Medldno 
Unlyerslty  of  LonlsvlTle 

CoTlnrton 

Banylue 

NewL«banon.... 

LouisTille 

LoulsTllle 

10 
18 

SdHMlt. 

Nam- 
tor. 

TMch 
•n. 

Pap4b. 

AniMl 

Pnbllc  and  primary  schools. . . 
Academleaand  private  schoob 
UnlTersltiee  ana  colleges 

2.284 

880 

1ft 

2,306 
600 
100 

71,429 

12,712 

1,778 

1211,858 
258,617 
181,461 

Total 

2,679 

8,006 

8^914 

$995,980 

Free  persons  over  20  years  of  age  unable  to 
read  and  write,  69,706,  of  whom  66,68T  were 
white  and  8,019  free  colored  persons.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  state  between  6  and 
18  years  in  1858  was  240,799 ;  the  number  re- 
ported as  having  attended  school  in  the  year 
was  267,712,  and  the  average  attendance  was 
97,001.  The  school  fund  amounted  in  the  same 
year  to  1^1,455,382,  and  the  amount  distributed 
for  school  support  was  $804,983.    The  princi- 
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— The  whole  number  of  church  buildings  in  the 
state  in  1850  was  1,845,  with  accommodation 
for  671,053  persons,  and  valued  as  property  at 
$2,252,448.  The  number  of  newspapers  was 
62 ;  of  these,  9  were  issued  daily,  and  circulated 
annually  2,243,584  copies ;  7  tri- weekly,  1,125,- 
280  copies ;  88  weekly,  8,053,024  copies ;  and  8 
semi-monthly,  160,950  copies;  totd  annual  cir- 
cuktion,  6,582,838  copies ;  and  12  (circulating  at 
each  issue  14,900  copies)  were  literary  and  mis- 
cellaneous ;  2  (800  copies)  neutral  and  independ- 
ent ;  42  (55,936  copies)  political ;  5  (12,525  cop- 
ies) religious;  and  1  (525  copies)  scientific.  The 
periodical  press  in  1859  comprised  70  publica- 
tions, of  which  2  were  semi-monthly,  54  weekly, 
2  semi-weekly,  7  tri-weekly,  and  5  daily.  The 
number  of  libraries  (other  than  private)  in  the 
state  in  1850  was  80,  and  these  containea  79,466 
volumes,  viz. :  47  public  libraries,  witii  40,426 
volumes;  18  Sunday  school  libraries,  4,617  vol- 
umes ;  11  coUe^  libraries,  73,225  volumes ;  and 
4  church  libraries,  1,200  volumes. — ^Tlie  earliest 
explorers  of  Kentucky  were  Boone  and  Knox. 
Then  came  Bullitt,  Harrod.  and  Henderson,  and 
next  Kenton,  Calloway,  and  Logan.  The  exploits 
of  Boone  commenced  in  1769 ;  he  subsequent- 
ly founded  Boonesborough.  Harrodsburg  was 
founded  in  1774,  and  Lexington  a  year  or  two 
later.  History,  however,  is  not  very  exact  in  re- 
gard to  the  precise  dates  of  these  foundations,  but 
it  is  conceded  that  these  towns  were,  with  the 
exception  of  the  French  settlements,  the  oldest 
in  the  West  Kentucky  was  now  made  a  county 
of  Virginia,  and  in  177Y  the  first  court  was  held 
at  Harrodsburg.  The  fame  of  the  new  country 
soon  spread  fix  and  wide,  and  settlers  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers.  Conflicts  between  the 
white  and  red  races  were  frequent,  and  it  is 
said  that  from  this  fact  and  that  of  its  having 
been  the  scene  of  savage  warfare  for  ages,  the 
name  Kentucky,  meaning  in  the  aboriginal  lan- 
guage ^*  the  dark  and  bloody  ground,'^  had  its 
origin.  The  war  of  the  revolution  left  the  set- 
tlers in  constant  danger  of  Indian  outrage,  and 
the  citizens  found  themselves  obliged  to  under- 
take their  own  protection.  Richmond,  Va., 
the  capital,  was  too  far  distant  *to  be  relied  on 
for  assistance  in  times  of  need,  and  hence  the 
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oonventioDs  held  at  Danville  in  1774~'6  reoom*  oy  the  intelligence  that  the  Spaniards  had  tIo- 

roended  a  peaceable  and  constitntional  separa-  lated  the  treaty  of  1796  by  a  denial  of  the  rights 

tion  from  Virginia.    The  8d  convention  sent  a  secnred  by  its  provisions,  and  it  became  known 

petition  to  Richmond,  and  in  1786  an  act  was  that  even  Louisiana  had  been  retroceded  to 

Sassed  by  the  legislature  complying  with  the  France.    Its  subseonent  purchase  by  the  United 

esires  of  Kentuclcy ;  but  from  several  causes  States  put  an  end  to  all  pending  troubles, 

the  separation  was  not  then  completed,  chiefly  In  the  war  of  1812  Kentucky  took  an  active 

from  an  inclination  of  the  people  to  obtain  an  part*    Upward  of  5,000  volnnteers  were  called 

independent  nationality.  A  4th  convention  only  into  active  service,  and  at  one  time  more  than 

served  to  inflame  the  people  against  the  centrid  7,000  Kentuckians  are  said  to  have  been  in  the 

government :  and  a  report  having  gained  cur-  field.    During  this  period  the  chair  of  state  was 

rency  that  Mr.  Jay,  when  minister  to  Spain,  had  filled  by  Isaac  Shelby,  a  hero  of  the  revolution, 

ceded  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  to  that  who  at  an  advanced  age  manifested  the  same 

country,  the  utmost  ill  feeling  was  aroused  in  enterprise  and  bravery  that  had  gained  him  an 

the  public  mind.    A  5th  convention  met,  and  honorable  reputation  in  the  battle  of  King's 

on  petition  Virginia  allowed  the  Kentuckians  mountain.    At  the  battle  of  Frenchtown  and 

to  send  a  delegate  to  congress ;  but  the  consti-  the  barbarous  massacre  which  followed  it,  many 

tntion  having  in  the  meanwhile  been  adopted,  of  the  best  citizens  of  Kentucky  were  destroyed ; 

the  whole  subject  was  turned  over  to  the  new  and 'the  impetuous  but  ill  regulated  courage  of 

governmen t.    Taking  advantage  of  this  position  the  state  militia  at  the  nnfortnnate  attempt  to  re* 

of  aflkirs,  Spain  clandestinely  proposed  through  lieve  Fort  Meigs  proved  fatal  to  a  large  body  of 

her   minister   peculiar  commercnil  favors  to  her  troops.    Since  the  treaty  of  1816  die  history 

Kentucky  in  case  of  her  forming  an  indepen-  of  Kentucky  has  been  undisturbed  by  any  stir* 

dent  government.  These  propositions  met  with  ring  events.  Its  progress  has  been  rapid,  and  the 

some  favor ;  but  a  6th  and  a  7th  convention  development  of  agriculture  and  other  branches 

were  assembled,  and  though  party  politics  ran  of  industry  within  her  borders  signally  well 

high  in  the  debates,  constitutional  measures  at  sustained.    The  scene  of  action  in  the  Mexican 

length  prevailed,  and  an  address  to  congress  war  was  too  far  distant  to  affect  the  fortunes 

was  ultimately  voted.    Two  more  conventions  of  the  state,  but  many  of  its  best  and  bravest 

were  subsequently  held,  and  the  question  was  citizens  were  engaged  in  that  contest,  and  by 

determined  by  Kentucky  becoming  in  1790  a  their  prowess  elevated  the  reputation  of  the 

separate  territory,  and  its  admission  into  the  commonwealth  before  the  world,  and  gained  for 

Union  on  June  1, 1792.    The  population  at  this  the  sons  of  the  "dark  and  bloody  ground"  a 

time  was  about  75,000.    Indian  wars,  however,  name  worthy  of  their  patriotism, 

continued  to  disturb  the  frontiers,  and  com-  KENTUCKY,  a  river  of  the  state  of  the  same 

plaints  of  the  inefficiency  of  the  federal  govern-  name,  rising  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  on 

ment  were  again  heard.    The  whiskey  tax  also  the  S.  £.  frontier.    Its  principal  feeders  are  the 

became  oppressive,  and  the  American  policy  North,  Middle,  and  South  forks,  which  unite  in 

toward  the  French  republic  was  denounced  in  Owsley  co.  near  the  village  of  Proctor.    The 

every  cabin.    The  minister  Genest  was  received  stream  then  takes  a  N.  W.  direction  to  the  S. 

in  triumph  throughout  the  West,  and  it  was  boundary  of  Fayette  co.,  where  it  turns  toward 

even  proposed  to  raise  troops  in  Kentucky  to  the  S.  W.    After  keeping  on  tJiis  course  for  16 

make  a  descent  on  New  Orleans ;  nor  did  the  or  20  m.  it  resumes  its  former  direction,  and 

governor  scruple  to  write  to  the  secretary  of  preserves  it  until  it  enters  the  Ohio  in  Carroll 

state :  "  I  shall  feel  but  little  inclination  in  re-  co.    Its  length  from  the  Junction  of  its  head 

straining  or  preventing  my  fellow  citizens  .  .  .  stresms  to  its  mouth  is  260  m.,  but  the  distance 

to  gratify  or  remove  the  fears  of  a  minister  of  a  in  a  straight  line  between  these  two  points  is 

prince  who  openly  withholds  from  us  an  inval-  only  108  m.    The  scenery  on  the  banks  is  fa- 

uable  right,  and  who  secretly  instigates  against  mous  for  its  romantic  beauty.    For  a  great  part 

us  a  savage  and  cruel  enemy.'*    The  old  idea  of  its  course  the  river  flows  between  perpen- 

of  independence  was  again  mooted,  but  the  dicular  limestone  rocks,  through  which  it  ap- 

stonn  passed  over.  ^  In  the  10  or  12  years  which  pears  to  have  gradually  worn  its  way.    The 

suoceeaed,  and  which  included  the  period  of  Kentucky  has  no  large  tributaries.    It  is  navi- 

negotiation  for  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi,  gable  by  steamboats  to  Frankfort,  60  m.  from 

and  then  for  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  Ken-  its  mouth.    By  means  of  a  series  of  dams  and 

tucky  was  again  agitated.    The  treaty  of  1796  locks  a  depth  of  at  lea.«t  6  feet  has  been  secured 

with  Spain  gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  the  confluence  of  the  forks.    There  are  17 

of  deposit  at  New  Orleans  and  the  freedom  of  dams,  giving  a  rise  of  from  20  to  25  feet  each, 

the  river.    Pending  the  negotiations  the  gov-  and  the  same  number  of  locks,  each  178  feet 

emor  of  Louisiana  had  approached  some  lead-  long  and  88  feet  wide.    Anthracite  coal,  iron 

lug  Kentuckians  with  a  view  to  a  different  ore,  and  an  excellent  variety  of  marble  are 

treaty,  but  action  on  these  premises  was  stayed  found  along  the  banks  of  the  river, 

by  federal  interference,  and  the  faithlessness  of  KENTON,  John,  an  English  poet,  born  in 

the  Spaniards  was  soon  made  evident.    Seven  the  island  of  Jamaica  about  1783,  aiedat  Cowcs, 

years  now  passed  in  comparative  quiet  and  pros-  in  the  isle  of  Wight,  Dec.  8,  1856.    II is  father 

perity,  when  the  whole  nation  became  excited  was  a  wealthy  planter.    While  a  child  he  was 
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sent  to  England  and  educated  at  tbe  Charter-  his  professional  brethren,  and  his  irritating  and 

house  and  other  schools,  and  was  graduated  at  even  insoltot  manners.    On  the  other  band,  he 

Feterhoose  collie,  Cambridge.    After  leaving  was  in  hi^b  favor  with  the  pnblic  on  aooonnt 

the  university  he  cultivated  the  acquaintance  of  of  the  rigid  impartiality  of  his  decisions.    He 

Coleridge,  Southey,  Wordswortli,  and  other  emi-  recognized  no  distinction  of  persons  in  his  ad- 

nent  men,  and  in  1815  he  visited  Italy  and  ministration  of  justice,  but  rather  exulted  in  an 

other  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe.    After  opportunity  to  inflict  severe  penalties  upon  the 

his  return  to  England  he  married  Miss  Caroline  ricm  or  titled.    He  was  deeply  learned  in  the 

Curteis,  whom  be  addresses  as  "Nea"  in  the  law,  and  successfully  resisted  Lord  Hanifiekl's 

**  Verses  written  in  a  Churchyard,"  and  whom  attempts  to  bring  about  a  fusion  of  law  and 

he  survived  many  years.    His  first  volume  of  equity.    Outside  of  bis  professional  range  he 

poetry,  entitled  "  A  Bhymer^s  Plea  for  Toler-  was  ludicrously  ignorant.    He  accumulated  by 

ance"  (1833),  was  followed  in  1688  by  *'  Poems,  bisprofessional  labors  a  fortune  of  £300,000. 

for  the  most  part  Occasional."    Hia  last  work  KENTON  COLLEGE.    See  Gahbibb. 

was  entitled  ''A  Day  at  Tivoli,  with  other  KEOKUK,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by 

Verses."    He  used  his  large  fortune  with  great  Skunk  river;  area,  576  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1869, 

generosity,  and  is  said  to  have  left  legacies  to  80  12,829.    The  surface  consists  partly  of  prairie, 

persons,  many  of  whom  were  bis  old  literary  interspersed  with  groves  of  timber,  and  the  soil 

friends,  including  Barry  Cornwall  (£6,000)  and  is  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  1859 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  Browning  (£10,000).  were  550,i20  bushels  of  Indian  corp,  24,481  of 

KENTON,  Llotd,  lord,  a  British  jurist,  bom  wheat,  5,255  of  oats,  19,487  of  potatoes,  9,977 

at  Gredington,  Flintshire,  Oct.  5,  1782,  died  tonsof  hay,  and  15,179  galls,  of  molasses.  Cap- 

at  Bath  in  1802.    He  was  the  son  of  a  Wekh  ital,  Lancaster. 

squire,  and  after  a  very  imperfect  education  at  KEOKUK,  a  city  and  semi-capital  of  Lee  co., 
a  free  grammar  school  was  articled  to  an  attor-  Iowa,  situated  in  the  S.  E.  corner  of  the  state, 
ney  at  Nantwich  in  Cheshire.  Being  disap*  at  the  foot  of  the  lower  rapids  of  the  Missis- 
pointed  in  his  expectation  of  becoming  a  part-  sinpi,  and  2  m.  above  the  month  of  the  Des 
ner  in  the  business  of  his  master,  he  went  to  Moines,  205  m.  above  St.  Louis,  and  125  m.  S. 
London  in  1754,  entered  Lincoln^s  Inn,  and  in  from  Iowa  City;  pop.  in  1850,  2,478;  in  1867, 
1761  was  called  to  the  bar.  He  attended  the  about  12,000.  It  is  built  partly  at  the  foot  and 
courts  at  Westminster  regularly,  and  went  the  partly  on  the  summit  of  a  bluff  150  feet  high, 
North  Welsh  circuit,  but  at  the  expiration  of  which  contains  excellent  limestone,  and  has 
10  years  was  so  little  advanced  in  professional  broad  regular  streets  with  many  handsome 
repute  that  he  was  desirous  of  taking  orders  if  houses.  It  is  the  seat  of  the  state  medical  col- 
he  could  bave  obtained  the  presentation  to  a  lege,  a  female  seminary,  and  a  number  of  acad- 
small  living.  At  this  juncture  Dunning,  who  emies.  A  public  school  edifice  here,  erected 
had  been  his  fellow  student,  and  who  was  now  at  a  cost  of  $18,500,  is  said  to  be  the  handsom- 
in  the  enjoyment  of  a  lucrative  practice,  em-  est  building  in  the  state  devoted  to  education, 
ployed  him  as  his  "fag**  or  "devil  ;'*  and  many  The  city  has  10  or  12  churches,  and  a  large 
hundred  opinions  written  by  Kenyon,  and  which,  number  of  lumber  and  brick  yards,  mills,  found- 
Dunning  never  read,  were  signed  by  the  latter  cries,  &c.  Its  manufacturing  establishments 
as  his  own.  As  it  gradually  transpired  that  in  1857  numbered  about  50.  It  has  an  active 
Dnnning's  opinions  were  preoared  by  Kenyon,  and  rapidly  increasing  commerce,  and  an  in- 
the  attorneys  began  to  employ  the  latter,  and  complete  table  of  its  trade  in  1856  gave  the 
cases  with  low  fees  soon  came  to  him  in  large  amount  of  goods  sold  as  over  $5,000,000.  The 
numbers.  His  rise  out  of  bis  chamber  seclusion  rapids  in  the  Mississippi,  extending  12  m.  with 
was  probably  in  consequence  of  some  useful  ob-  a  fall  of  24  feet,  render  Keokuk  the  natural  head 
servations  which  he  made  as  amicus  curim  in  of  navigation  at  low  water,  but  a  canal  around 
the  presence  of  Lord  Thurlow,  then  attorney-  them  capable  of  admitting  large  steamboats,  and 
genera],  who  thereafter  promoted  his  advimce-  of  afforaing  a  vast  water  power,  has  been  pro- 
mciit  in  various  ways.  To  this  powerful  friend  jected.  The  city  has  most  of  the  trade  of  the 
he  owed  his  appointment  to  the  chief  justice-  rich  Des  Moines  valley,  and  is  the  terminus  of 
sbip  of  Chester.  The  sneers  of  Kenyon^s  rivals  two  railroads,  the  Keokuk,  Fort  Des  Moines, 
at  this  appointment  incited  his  patron  to  push  and  Minnesota,  finished  as  far  as  Bentonsport, 
his  fortunes  still  further.  Although  possessing  and  the  Keokuk,  Mount  Pleasant,  and  Musca- 
no  forensic  reputation,  he  was  in  1782  made  line,  finished  as  far  as  Foi't  Madison.  It  has 
attorney-general,  and  two  years  after  master  of  steamboat  communication  with  St.  Louis, 
the  rolls,  in  whicb  latter  capacity  he  appeared  KEPLER,  Johahk,  a  German  astronomer, 
to  considerable  advantage.  Finally,  on  the  re-  bom  in  Magstatt,  near  Weil,  Wnrtemberg,  Dec 
tirement  of  Lord  Manroeld,  he  was  promoted  21,  1571,  died  in  Ratisbon,  Nov.  15, 1680.  He 
by  Pitt  to  the  chief  justiceship  of  the  king^s  was  a  sickly  child,  and  during  his  whole  life 
bench,  witb  the  title  of  Lord  Kenyon,  baron  of  suffered  periodically  from  fevers  and  other  ail- 
Gredington.  This  appointment,  which  he  held  ments.  His  father,  a  man  of  noble  origin  and 
until  his  death,  was  not  popular  with  the  bar,  at  one  time  a  soldier  in  the  Netherlan£  under 
and  during  his  whole  judicial  career  he  was  the  duke  of  Alva,  having  been  reduced  by  the 
disliked  for  his  overbearing  disposition  toward  loss  of  bis  property  to  the  condition  of  an  inn- 
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keeper,  young  Kepler  was  dnring  a  portion  of  was  nevertheless  singplsriy  snccesaftil  in  bis 
his  childhood  employed  by  him  in  a  menial  ca-  inqniries  respecting  vision,  and  first  analyzed 
pacitv.  In  1686  he  entered  the  monastic  school  the  whole  scheme  of  nature  in  tbe  stractnre  of 
of  Manlbronn,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the  eye.  In  this  work  he  also  described  the 
the  nniversity  of  Tdbingen,  where  in  1501  he  mode  of  calculating  eclipses  which  obtains  at 
took  bis  degree  of  master.  Subsequently  he  the  present  day.  In  his  subsequent  work  on 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  astronomy  optics,  entitled  **  Dioptrics"  (Augsburg,  1611 ; 
under  MOstlin,  a  disciple  of  Copernicus,  and  reprinted  in  London,  1663),  which,  according 
in  1694  was  called  to  the  professorship  of  math-  to  Sir  David  Brewster,  **  lead  the  foundation  d 
eraatics  in  the  university  of  Gratz  in  Styria.  the  science,"  he  explained  the  method  of  trao- 
Here  in  the  same  year  appeared  his  first  pub-  ing  the  progress  of  rays  through  transparent 
lication,  an  almanac  for  1696,  followed  in  1696  bodies  with  convex  and  concave  surfaces,  and 
by  his  **  Oosmographical  Mystery,"  containing  of  determining  the  foci  of  lenses,  and  of  the  rel- 
a  fanciM  theory  regulating  the  order  of  the  ative  positions  of  the  imaoes  which  they  form 
heavenly  bodies,  and  which  Hallam  calls  **  a  and  the  objects  from  which  the  rays  proceed, 
work  mingled  up  with  many  strange  effusions  of  Hence  he  was  led  to  describe  the  astronomical 
a  mind  far  more  eccentric  than  any  of  the  plan-  telescope,  having  two  convex  lenses,  by  which 
ets  with  which  it  was  engaged."  In  1697  he  objects  are  seen  inverted.  These  discoveries, 
was  married  to  a  young  widow  named  Barbara  however,  are  obscured  by  the  greatness  of  those 
Muller  von  Mulech,  and  soon  after,  in  conse-  announced  in  his  *^  New  Astronomy,  or  Com- 
quence  of  domestic  dissensions,  and  of  religious  mentaries  on  the  Motions  of  Mars"  (Prague, 
troubles  which  threatened  the  safety  of  the  Prot-  1609),  which  were  founded  on  the  astronomical 
estant  professors  in  Gratz,  of  whom  he  was  one,  data  prepared  by  Tycho.  After  many  fruitless 
he  was  constrained  to  take  refbge  in  Hungary,  attempts  to  represent  the  orbit  of  Mars  in  a 
In  1600,  learning  that  Tycho  de  Brahe  was  in  uniform  circular  motion,  he  discovered,  by  com- 
Benach  in  Bohemia,  he  repaired  thither,  in  the  paring  together  7  oppositions  of  that  planet, 
hope  of  availing  himself  of  the  Danish  astron-  that  its  orbit  is  elliptical,  whence  he  concluded 
omer*8  observations  on  the  eccentricities  of  the  that  the  orbit  of  each  planet  is  an  ellipse,  with 
orbits  of  planets,  and  was  received  by  him  with  the  sun  placed  in  one  of  its  foci.  Having  next 
great  kindness.  In  the  succeeding  year  he  was  ascertained  the  dimensions  of  the  orbit  of  Mars, 
presented  by  Tycho  to  the  emperor  Rudolph,  he  found  that  the  radius  vector,  or  line  joining 
who  named  him  imperial  mathematician,  and  the  planet  and  the  sun,  described  equal  areas  in 
employed  him  to  assist  Tycho  in  tbe  prepara-  equal  times,  and  that  the  same  was  true  of  the 
tion  of  a  new  set  of  astronomical  tables,  to  be  otner  planets.  These  results  constitute  the  first 
csJled  the  Budolphine  tables,  intended  to  super-  two  of  the  three  great  laws  of  planetary  motion 
sede  those  calculated  on  the  Ptolemaic  and  Oo-  known  as  Kepler's  laws,  the  third  having  been 
pernican  systems.  The  emperor  pledged  him-  discovered  at  a  later  period  of  his  life.  The 
self  to  pay  all  the  expenses  of  the  work,  and  labor  and  patience  with  which  Kepler  conduct- 
Kepler,  to  whom  was  assigned  the  task  of  ex-  ed  these  investigations  will  be  best  appreciated 
.  anuning  the  observations  on  the  planet  Mars,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  calculations  were 
commenced  his  labors  with  enthusiasm.  The  madewithouttheassistance  of  logarithms,  which 
death  of  Tycho  shortly  afterward  disconcerted  were  a  later  invention,  and  that  each  calculation, 
this  scheme ;  and  although  Kepler  succeeded  of  an  opposition  of  Mars,  filling  10  folio  pages, 
him  as  principal  mathematician,  with  a  liberal  was  repeated  10  times,  so  that  7  oppositions 
compensation,  he  was  thenceforth  constantly  produced  a  folio  volume  of  YOO  pages.  In  view 
involved  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  in  conse-  of  such  difficulties,  the  remark  of  Prof.  PIay£air 
quence  of  the  inability  or  neglect  of  the  em-  is  particularly  pertinent,  "  that  the  discoveries 
peror  to  pay  him  the  full  amount  of  his  salary,  of  K^epler  were  secrets  extorted  fh>m  nature 
For  this  reason  he  was  obliged  to  postpone  the  by  the  most  profound  and  laborious  research." 

EreparationoftbeRudolphinetables,  and  devote  Notwithstanding  the  reputation  which  these 

imself  to  works  of  a  less  expensive  kind ;  and  briUiant  discoveries  gained  for  him,  his  worldly 

such  were  the  necessities  of  his  family  that  he  circumstances  showed  no  signs  of  improviement. 

frequently  eked  out  a  subsistence  by  casting  Not  only  did  his  arrears  of  salary  remain  un- 

nativities.    One  of  the  first  results  of  his  altered  paid,  but  the  emperor  Rudolph  refused  to  allow 

circumstances  was  the  production  of  his  *^Prin-  him  to  accept  the  professorship  of  mathematics 

dples  of  Astrology"  in  1602,  a  work  little  cred-  at  Linz ;  and  to  add  to  his  embarrassments,  his 

itable  to  his  speculatiye  faculties,  and  in  which  wif^  died  and  his  children  were  attacked  by  the 

he  confesses  his  belief  in  the  power  of  certain  small  pox,  which  proved  fatal  to  the  eldest, 

harmonious  configurations  of  suitable  planets  to  Upon  the  accession  of  the  emperor  Matthias  in 

control  human  impulses.    In  his  optical  treatise,  1612  he  was  allowed  to  accept  the  professor- 

^A  Supplement  toVitellio,"  publi^ed  in  1604  ship  at  Linz,  and  8  years  later  he  was  married 

at  Prague,  he  appears  to  far  better  advantage;  for  the  second  time,  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 

and  although  with  all  his  scientific  ardor  and  his  children,  his  own  time  being  too  fully  occu- 

indnstry  he  was  unable  to  discover  the  law  of  pied  to  enable  him  to  look  after  their  welfare, 

refraction,  a  subject  that  had  greatly  occupied  About  the  same  time  he  presented  to  the  diet 

hb  attention  since  the  death  of  Tycho,  he  at  Ratisbon  his  views  on  the  reformation  of 
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the  calendmr,  tilie  sabfttanoe  of  which  he  pub-  yard,  Ratitbon,  and  in  1808  a  monnmental  tern- 
lished  in  a  short  essay.  In  1616  appeared  his  pie  to  bis  memory  was  erected  on  the  spot  by  the 
JSphemeridet  1617-1620,  the  expense  attending  prince  bishop  of  Constance. — ^The  ardor  ana  pa> 
the  preparation  of  which  he  confessed  he  had  tience  with  which  Eepler  pursued  science  have 
been  obliged  to  defray  **by  composing  a  vile,  found  few  parallels  among  modern  philosophers, 
prophesying  almanac,  which  is  scaro^y  more  Ever  prone  to  indulge  in  fanciful  theories,  he 
respectable  than  begging,  unless  from  its  saving  never  lost  sight  of  the  precise  object  of  his 
the  emperor's  credit,  who  abandons  me  entirely,  search,  and  ingenuously  renounced  any  hypo- 
and  would  suffer  me  to  perish  from  hunger.'^  thesis  that  he  could  not  reconcile  with  his  ad- 
Ue  nevertheless  declined  an  invitation  to  fill  vanciuff  knowledge  of  phenomena.  Of  his 
the  mathematical  chair  in  Bologna,  preferring  manifold  attempts  in  vanous  branches  of  sci- 
poverty  and  the  limited  degree  of  freedom  of  ence  Belambre  says :  *^  Those  which  have  fail- 
speech  and  opinion  he  eiyoyed  in  Germany,  to  ed  seem  to  us  only  fanciful,  while  those  whidi 
the  prospect  of  bettering  his  fortune  in  Italy,  have  been  more  fortunate  appear  sublime.'' 
Between  1618  and  1622  appeared  the  7  books  of  The  history  of  science  presents  no  discoveries 
his  *'^  Epitome  of  the  Gopemican  Astronomy,"  more  origind,  or  which  were  deduced  with  so 
which  was  placed  by  the  inquisition  on  the  list  little  assistance  from  the  speculations  of  preced- 
of  prohibited  books;  and  in  1619  he  published  ing  philosophers,  as  his  three  celebrated  laws, 
his  '*  Harmonies  of  the  World,"  dedicated  to  from  which  the  discoveries  of  Newton  subse- 
James  I.  of  England,  which  is  memorable  in  the  quently  sprung,  thus  completing  the  great  chain 
history  of  science  as  containing  the  third  of  his  of  truths  which  constitute  the  taws  of  the  plan- 
celebrated  laws,  viz. :  that  the  squares  of  the  etary  system.  It  is  a  sufficient  evidence  of  his 
periodic  times  of  the  planets  are  proportional  industry  as  an  author  that  between  1594  and 
to  the  cubes  of  their  mean  distances  from  the  1630  he  published  88  works,  beside  leaving  22 
sun.  Such  was  tiie  transport  with  which  this  volumes  of  manuscripts,  7  of  which  contain  his 
discovery,  which  for  17  years  had  baffled  all  his  epistolary  correspondence.  The  latter  was  pub- 
skill  and  natienoe,  filled  him,  that  he  marked  lished  in  1  vol.  fol.  in  1718,  by  Gottlieb  Hansch ; 
the  day  ana  year.  May  15, 1618,  when  it  became  but  the  enterprise  proving  unsuccessful,  he  was 
known  to  him;  and,  8i>eakinff  of  the  book  which  obliged  to  part  with  the  remaining  volumes, 
promulgated  it,  he  said :  **  It  may  well  wait  a  which  are  now  in  the  possession  of  the  imperial 
century  for  a  reader,  as  God  has  waited  6,000  library  of  sciences  in  8t.  Petersburg.  Recently 
years  for  an  observer."  The  accession  in  1619  a  complete  edition  of  the  works  of  Eepler  has 
of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II.,  who  promised  to  been  undertaken  by  Charles  Frisch,  to  include 
pay  the  arrears  of  his  salary,  and  to  furnish  the  all  his  unedited  manuscripts,  of  which  the  first 
means  of  publishing  the  Budolphine  tables,  volume  appeared  in  1858  (8vo.,  Frankfort  and 
seemed  to  open  a  more  favorable  era  for  the  Erlangen). 

prosecution  of  his  scientific  labors ;  but  such  KErPEL,  Augustus,  viscount,  an  English 

were  the  druns  upon  the  imperial  treasury  admiral,  born  April  2,  1725,  died  in  Suffolk, 

caused  by  the  religious  wars  which  then  con-  Oct.  2,  1786.    He  was  the  2d  son  of  William 

vulsed  Germany,  that  it  was  not  until  several  Anne  Eeppel,  2d  earl  of  Albemarle,  and  entered 

years  afterward  that  he  was  enabled  to  collect  the  navy  in  1740  under  the  au^ices  of  Lord 

even  a  part  of  the  sums  promised  him.    In  1620  Anson,  with  whom  he  circumnavigated  the 

he  was  strongly  urged  by  Sir  Henry  Wotton,  the  dobe.    In  1744  he  became  a  post-captain,  and 

English  ambassador  at  v  enice,  to  tiUce  up  his  resl-  ror  many  years  rendered  important  services  as 

dence  in  England,  but  declined  the  offer,  ilnally  commander  of  single  ships  or  of  squadrons, 

in  1627,  after  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century's  being  almost  uniformly  successfal  in  the  ez- 

delay  and  amid  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  the  Ru-  pedidons  he  undertook.    In  1762  he  was  pro- 

dolpbine  tables  were  published  in  Ulm.    They  moted  to  be  rear  admiral  of  the  blue ;  ana  in 

were  tiie  first  ever  calculated  on  the  theory  of  July,  1778,  being  then  admiral  of  the  red,  and 

the  ellipticity  of  the  planetary  orbits,  and  are  in  command  of  a  large  fleet  of  ships  of  the  line, 

so  remarkable  a  monument  of  patience  and  in-  he  had  an  indecisive  conflict  with  the  French 

dustry,  that  had  Kepler  done  nothing  more  than  squadron  under  D^Orvilliers  off  Usbant    The 

compute  them,  he  would  be  regard^  as  one  of  British  fleet  having  hauled  off  to  repdr  damagesi 

the  benefactors  of  science.    In  1629,  for  the  a  signal  was  given  by  the  admiral  to  renew  the 

sake  of  avoiding  the  religions  dissensions  which  battle ;  but  the  failure  of  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  who 

distracted  Linz,  at  the  invitation  of  Wallenstein,  commanded  the  rear,  to  obey  it,  enabled  the 

duke  of  Friedland,  he  removed  with  his  family  French  to  escape.  Palliser  subsequently,  brou^t 

to  Sagan  in  Silesia,  and  soon  afterward  secured  articles  of  accusation  against  Eeppel,  which 

a  professorship  in  the  university  of  Rostock,  upon  investigation  by  a  court  martial  were  de- 

In  the  following  year  he  went  to  Batisboil,  and  clared  unfounded,  while  the  conduct  of  Eeppel 

made  a  final  but  fruitless  effort  to  obtain  from  was  pronounced  such  as  became  a  prudent  and 

the  imperial  assembly  his  arreigrs,  which  now  brave  officer.    The  acquittal  of  the  admiral, 

amounted  to  8,000  crowns.  The  vexation  which  who  was  very  popular,  excited  the  most  enthu- 

this  occasioned,  combined  with  fatigue  of  mind  siastic  demonstrations  of  joy,  and  bonfires  and 

and  body,  brought  on  a  fever  that  proved  fatal,  illuminationa  celebrated  the  event.    He  was 

His  remains  were  interred  in  St.  Peter^s  church-  subsequently  at  different  times  first  lord  of  the 
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tfdmiralty,  and  in  April,  1Y82,  was  creatdd  Yis-  of  the  province  of  Koordisfcacn,  eitaated  on  the 

oonnt  Eeppel  of  Elvedon  in  Suffolk,  having  for  S.  W.  declivity  of  a  mountain  range,  80  m.  W. 

mnny  years  previous  been  a  member  of  the  S.  W.  from  Hamadan,  in  lat.  84^  80'  N.,  long, 

hoose  of  commons.  47^  12'  £. ;  pop,  about  80,000.    It  is  surround^ 

KEPPEL,  Gbobge  Tromab,  an  English  sol-  by  an  earthen  wall  nearly  8  m.  in  circumference, 

dier  and  politician,  born  in  1799,  was  at  the  and  is  said  to  be  a  flourishing  town.    In  the 

battle  of  Waterloo,  became  one  of  the  secretaries  neighborhood  are  the  celebrated  rock  inscrip- 

of  Lord  John  Russell  in  1846,  and  sat  in  the  tions  of  Behistun. 

faonse  of  commons,  in  the  interest  of  the  liberal  EERME8  INSECT.    See  Gochineal. 

party,  from  1882  to  1886,  and  again  from  1847  EERMES  MINERAL,  a  precipitated  snlphu- 

to  1852.    He  has  written  ^  Journey  across  the  ret  of  antimony,  formerly  in  great  repute  as  a 

Balkan,'*  ^^  Journey  from  India  to  England,"  medicine.  The  secret  of  its  preparation  was  pnr- 

&c, — Hrnbt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  chased  in  1720  by  the  French  government  and 

June  14,  1809,  entered  the  navy,  commanded  made  public.    It  is  prepared  either  in  the  dry 

one  of  the  vessels  of  the  expedition  against  or  wet  way  by  treating  the  tersulphnret  of  an- 

China  in  1842,  and  assisted  Sir  James  Brooke  timony  with  carbonated  soda  or  potash.    The 

in  Borneo.    He  has  written  "  The  Expedition  French  process  is  to  boil  one  part  of  the  pul- 

to  Borneo  of  H.  M.  S.  Dido,"  and  '*  A  Visit  to  verized  antimony  with  28  parts  of  crystallized 

the  Indian  Archipelago  in  H.  M.  S.  MsBander,"  carbonate  of  soda  in  260  parts  of  water  for 

both  of  which  contain  extracts  from  Brooke's  half  an  hour,  and  after  filtering  allow  the  liquor 

diary.  to  cool  slowly  in  covered  earthen  pans.    The 

EERATRY,  Attoubte  Hilabion  ifb,  a  French  kermes  subsides  in  24  hours.    It  is  then  ool- 

author  and  statesman,  bom  in  Rennes,  Oct.  28,  lected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  boiling  water, 

1769,  died  in  Dec.  1869.    He  was  of  a  noble  cooled  while  protected  from  the  air,  and  dried 

&mily,  studied  at  Quimper,  was  destined  to  the  at  a  temperature  of  77^.    It  is  a  reddish  brown 

law,  declared  in  1789  in  favor  of  the  revoln-  insolnblepowder,  without  taste  or  slightly  styp- 

tionary  ideas,  wrote  various  romances,  was  a  tic.    It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an  alterative,  dia- 

liberal  nnder  the  restoration,  after  the  revo-  phoretio,  and  emetic ;  as  an  alterative^  nsually 

lution  of  1880  was  called  to  the  council  of  state,  m  combination  with  calomel  and  gudacnm  in 

became  a  peer  in  1887,  opposed  Ledra-RoUin  in  the  fbrra  of  Plummer's  pill ;  and  coiyoined  with 

1848,  and  presided  over  the  le^slative  assembly  henbane  or  hemlock  in  chronic  rheumatism, 

in  1849  as  the  oldest  member,  and  pronounced  a  EERNER,  Andkbas  Jitstinus,    a  German 

violent  discourse  against  republicanism.    The  poet  and  physician,  bora  in  Lndwigsbnrg,  War^ 

eoup  (TStat  of  Dec.  2, 1861,  terminated  hispolit-  temberg,  Sept.  18,  1786.    After  completing  his 

ical  career.    Among  his  later  writings  are :  Du  school  education  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 

beau  dans  let  arU  limitation  (1822) ;  Examen  a  cloth  factory.    In  1804  he  went  to  the  nniver- 

philoBophique  de  Kant  (1828) ;  Le  dernier  des  sity  of  Tabingen,  where  he  studied  medidne 

ieaumanoir  (1824) ;  and  Saphira^  <m  Paris  et  and  formed  an  intimacy  widi  the  poet  Uhland. 

Borne  sous  Pempire,  After  some  years  of  preliminary  practice  he 

EERMAN,  or  Eibman,  a  province  of  Persia,  settled  in  1818  in  the  little  village  of  Weinsberg, 
between  lat.  26''  80'  and  81''  20'  N.,  long.  64"^  80'  where  he  passed  88  years.  His  residence,  at 
and  60**  20' E.,  bounded  N.  by  Ehorassan,  E.  by  the  foot  of  the  romantic  old  mins  of  Weiber^ 
Afghanistan  andBeloochistan,  S.  by  the  rersian  .trene,  became  a  favorite  resort  of  the  Swabian 
gnfi;  and  W.  by  Laristan  and  Fars ;  area,  66,000  poets.  Some  of  his  lyrics,  for  which  Schumann 
eq.  m. ;  pop.  about  600,000.  It  is  intersected  has  written  melodies,  have  attained  a  popularity 
from  E.  to  n.  by  a  mountain  chain  called  Dje-  scarcely  inferior  to  those  of  Uhland.  Complete 
bel  Abad.  To  the  N.  of  this  chain  the  country,  editions  of  his  poems  were  published  in  1826 
with  the  exception  of  the  district  of  Noorman-  and  1848,  and  a  later  collection  at  Stuttgart  in 
sheer,  is  a  barren  wilderness ;  to  the  S.  of  it  1868  entitled  Der  letzte  Bl&thenstrauss.  He 
generally  an  alpine  region  of  alternate  hill  and  has  been  a  close  investigator  of  the  phenomena 
vale.  The  valleys  and  some  of  the  plains  are  of  animal  magnetism  and  somnambulism,  and 
fertile.  The  white  rose  is  extensively  cultivated  among  the  results  of  his  observations  is  a  re- 
fer its  attar^  and  the  mulberry  tree  for  the  mfirkMehook,]?ie  8eherinvonFrefM>rst(^*'The 
breeding  of  silkworms.  The  chief  manufactures  Seeress  of  Prevorst"),  translated  into  English  by 
are  woollen  doths,  carpets,  goats'  and  camels'  Ib-s.  Catharine  Crowe.  He  has  written  a  num- 
hair  shawls,  coarse  linens,  and  matchlocks.  The  her  of  other  books  on  the  same  subject.  Having 
most  important  minerals  are  iron,  copper,  and  been  obliged  in  1861  to  resign  his  profession 
sulphur.  The  inhabitants  of  the  sea  coast  are  from  a  total  loss  of  sight,  he  received  a  pension 
mostly  engaged  in  fishing,  but  the  pearl  fishery,  from  the  king  of  WtLrtemberg,  and  also  one 
which  once  employed  a  considerable  portion  from  the  ex-king  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
of  them,  is  no  longer  prosecuted. — ^The  capital,  KERR,  a  W.  co.  of  Texas,  watered  by  Gua- 
Kbrman  (pop.  80,000),  was  once  the  most  irapor-  dalupe  and  Medina  rivers ;  area,  1,172  sq.  m. ; 
tant  city  in  Persia,  and  the  great  centre  of  trade  pop.  in  1868,  682,  of  whom  64  were  slaves, 
between  the  Persian  gulf  and  the  inland  regions;  The  surface  is  diversified,  and  mnch  of  the  soil 
bnt  since  the  rise  of  Sushire  it  has  declined.  of  superior  quality.    The  principal  productionti 

EERMANSHAH,  a  town  of  Persia,  capital  are  Indian  corn,  wheat,  and  cotton.    Capital, 
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KemTiUe.    Value  of  land  in  1859,  |69,946«  the  capital  ot  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Boaporai 

The  country  was  organized  in  1856.  Cimmerios,  and  was  itself  sometimee  called 

KERRY,  a  maritime  connty  in  the  S.  W.  of  Bosporos.  The  Genoese  colonized  it  in  the 
Ireland,  province  of  Mnnster,  bounded  N.  by  14tb  century  under  the  name  of  Vospro ;  and 
the  eetoary  of  the  Shannon,  £.  by  Limerick,  8.  it  is  still  called  Boepor  by  the  Orimeans.  Bus- 
by Cork,  and  W.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  aiea,  sia  obtained  it  from  the  Turks  in  1774  by  the 
1,858  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 288,280,  of  whom  a  treaty  of  Eainaiji,  and  gave  it  the  name  oi 
considerable  proportion  roeak  only  the  Irish  Xertch.  In  1855-6  it  was  in  the  hands  of 
tongue.  The  coast  is  mucn  indented  with  bays  the  British,  by  whom  the  museum,  containing 
and  inlets,  the  principal  being  Brandon,  Va-  valuable  remains  of  antiquity,  was  destroyed, 
lentia,  Kenmare,  Dingle,  Tarbert,  and  Tralee  There  are  numerous  tumuli  in  the  vicinity,  and 
bays.  Numerous  smaU  islands  lie  off  the  coast  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light  the 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Feale,  Mang,  Lauuc,  supposed  burial  place  of  the  Scythian  kings. 
andRoughty.  Many  beautiful  lakes  are  hidden  KERVYN  D£  L£TT£NHOV£,  Joseph 
among  the  hills,  including  the  famous  lakes  of  Mabib  Bbuno  Constahtus,  a  Belgian  historian, 
Eillamey,  the  two  lakes  of  Carra,  Gurrane,  bom  in  St.  Michel,  Aug.  17, 1817.  He  is  the 
Derryana  and  Lanan,  and  the  Devil's  Punch  author  of  an  excellent  history  of  Flanders  (^is- 
Bowl  near  the  summit  of  Mangerton.  The  sup-  toire  de  Flandreij  Brussels,  1847-^50),  and  of 
face  in  the  N.  is  open  and  undulating,  in  the  S.  various  other  historical  works.  He  has  pre* 
W.  wild  and  mountainous.  The  hilly  region  pared  a  translation  c^  Milton's  select  works^ 
contains  some  of  the  highest  summits  in  Ireland,  and  written  an  essay  on  Froissart's  **Chron- 
Minerals  have  been  but  partially  explored,  yet  ides"  {Etude  mr  U$  chraniquet  de  IMmurt)^ 
copper,  marble,  and  roonng  slate  are  worked,  crowned  by  the  French  academy  in  1856. 
and  lead  and  iron  are  known  to  exist.  Agri-  KESTREL,  a  European  falcon,  of  the  genua 
culture  is  in  a  backward  condition.  The  soil  is  tinnunculw  (Vieill.),  much  resembling  the 
mostly  inferior,  except  in  the  central  lowlands,  American  sparrow  hawk.  This  bird  (71  aZow- 
where  it  consists  of  a  rich  loam,  resting  on  daritUy  Briss.)  has  the  form  and  proportions  of 
limestone.  The  climate  is  the  mildest  in  Ire-  the  falcons  proper,  except  that  the  tarsi  are 
land.  The  fisheries  of  the  Kerry  coast  are  of  longer  and  the .  toes  less  stout.  The  length 
importance.  Ohief  towns  :  Tralee,  Killamey,  is  about  14  inches,  and  the  extent  of  wings  28, 
Dingle,  Listowel,  Oahirciveen,  and  Kenmare.  the  female  being  a  little  larger  than  this ;  the 
The  county  returns  two  members  to  parliament,  dosed  wings  are  about  2  inches  shorter  than 
beside  one  for  the  borough  of  Tralee.  the  taiL    In  the  male,  the  general  color  above 

KERSHAW,  a  N.  district  of  S.  0.,  druned  is  light  ffrayish  blue,  the  back  and  wing  cuverts 

by  Wateree  river  and  Lynchers,  Little  Lynchers,  pale  red  with  triangular  dark  spots;  the  t^ 

Rice,  and  Pinetree  creeks ;  area,  756  sq.  m. ;  with  a  subterminal  broad  black  bar ;  the  lower 

pop.  in  1850,  14,473,  of  whom  9,578  were  parts  light  yellowish  red,  with  longitudinal  dark 

slaves ;  white  pop.  in  1859,  5,508.    It  has  a  lines  and  spots.    In  the  female,  the  upper  parts 

iiilly  surface.    The  soil  of  the  uplands  is  sandy,  are  light  red,  with  transverse  dark  bars  and 

but  susceptible  of  profitable  cultivation,  and  the  spots;  the  young  resemble  the  female.    The 

river  bottoms  are  remarkably  fertile.    Cotton  kestrel  hovers  in  search  of  prey  at  a  height  of 

is  the  staple  export    A  gold  mine,  once  con«  80  or  40  feet,  from  which  it  pounces  upon  small 

sidered  the  richest  in  the  state,  is  worked  on  birds,  mice,    moles,  reptiles,    and   sometimes 

Little  Lynchers  creek.   The  productions  in  1850  worms  and  beetles,  which  it  finds  in  the  Ofien 

were  9,015  bales  of  cotton,  862,165  bushels  of  fields ;  from  its  peculiar  manner  of  hovering,  it 

Indian  corn,  28,510  of  oats,  54,880  of  sweet  has  received  the  popular  name  of  wind-hover; 

potatoes,  and  7^675  lbs.  of  rice.    There  were  it  occasionally  pursues  birds  in  open  fiight. 

2  saw  mills,  1  grist  mill,  1  newspaper  ofiice.  18  When  not  in  search  of  food,  the  flignt  is  high, 

churches,  and   840   pupils   attending   public  with  rapid  flaps  and  occasional  sailings.    Silent 

schools.    Capital,  Camden.  when  hovering  after  prey,  it  is  very  noisy  in  the 

KERTCH  (anc.  Fanticapaum\  a  city  of  the  breeding  season ;  it  breeds  on  diffii  near  the  sea, 
Crimea,  situated  on  the  straits  of  Yenikale,  com-  in  trees  in  the  woods,  in  mined  buildings  or 
manding  the  entrance  to  the  sea  of  Azof^  lat  high  towers  in  towns,  and  in  the  deserted  nesis 
45''  20'  K.,  long.  36°  28'  E.,  130  m.  E.  N.  E.  from  of  the  crow  family ;  the  eggs,  8  to  5,  are  red- 
Simferopol  ;  pop.  in  1858, 10,000 ;  now  about  dish  white,  with  irregular  dots  and  patches  of 
19,000.  The  place  as  it  now  stands  is  of  recent  dull  brownish  red.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
date.  It  is  handsomely  built  of  stone,  with  wide  common  birds  of  prey  in  Great  Britain,  in  al- 
and regular  streets.  It  has  been  a  free  port  since  most  all  districts  except  the  interior  heaths. 
1827,  and  is  rapidlv  growing.  The  inhabitants  When  taken  from  the  nest,  kestrels  may  be 
are  mostly  engaged  in  commerce.  The  exports  trained  to  pursue  quails,  snipes,  larks,  and  birds 
are  building  stone,  soap,  candles,  salt  in  large  of  similar  size.    Their  numbers  are  greatly  di- 

3uantitie8,  with  herrings  and  sturgeon,  the  pro-  minished  during  winter,  and  they  are  said  to 
uce  of  the  coast  fisheries.  The  government  has  migrate  to  northern  Africa.  Though  persecuted 
a  foundery  and  ship  yard  here.  The  harbor  ia  by  gamekeepers,  often  fur  the  sins  of  the  spar- 
good,  and  is  fortified. — ^Panticapsum  was  for  row  hawk,  it  is  of  positive  benefit  to  man  by 
more  than  800  years,  down  to  about  A.  D.  350,  destroying  great  numbers  of  mice.    It  is  fi>nnd 
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throngbont  Earope.  There  is  a  emaller  kestrel  gied  Banner,"  a  popokr  national  lyric,  euggest- 
(T,  cenchriiy  Nanm.),  with  longer  wings  and  ed  and  partially  written  while  the  anthor  was 
fewer  spots,  in  eastern  and  soathem  Enrope.  detained  in  the  British  fleet  daring  the  bom- 
The  kestrel  swallows  small  mammals  whole,  bnt  bardment  of  Fort  McHenry,  near  Baltimore,  of 
removes  the  feathers  from  its  bird  prey.  There  which  he  was  an  anxions  and  interested  wit- 
is  considerable  variation  in  the  plumage.  ness.    A  posthumous  collection  of  his  misoella- 

KESWICK,  a  market  town  of  Cumberland,  neous  poems  was  published  in  New  York  (1866). 

England,  on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Greta,  24  m.  KEY  WEST  (Sp.  Oayo  Huew,  Bone  Key), 

S.  S.  W.  from  Carlisle ;  pop.  in  1851,  2,618.    It  the  most  westerly  of  the  Pine  islands  in  the 

is  well  built,  contains  2  museums,  chiefly  of  chain  known  as  the  Florida  keys,  60  m.  8. 

minerals,  and  has  manufactures  of  linsey-wool-  W.  from  Cape  Sable,  about  the  same  distance 

sey  stuffs,  cutlery,  and  black  lead  pencils.    Ly-  E.  from  the  Tortugieu,  and  100  m.  N.  K.  K 

ing  within  one  mile  of  the  foot  of  Skiddaw  and  from  Havana.    It  is  about  6  m.  long  and  2  m. 

half  a  mile  from  Derwentwater,  it  is  much  re-  broad,  and  nowhere  more  than  12  or  16  feet 

sorted  to  by  tourists,  for  whose  acoommoda-  above  sea  level.    It  is  of  cond  formation,  and 

tion  there  are  several  hotels.    The  vale  of  Kes<  has  a  sandy,  sterile  soil,  but  in  the  few  spota 

wick  is  renowned  for  its  picturesque  scenery,  in  which  are  arable  the  vegetation  is  rich.    Hie 

respect  to  which  it  is  surpassed  by  few  spots  in  greater  part  of  it  is  covered  with  copsewood  or 

England.    Greta  Hall,  late  the  residence  of  the  low  bushes.    There  are  some  vegetable  gardens, 

poet  Soutbey,  is  near  the  town.  the  productiveness  of  which  is  never  entirely 

KETCH,  a  name  formerly  applied  to  a  small  che<U[ed  at  any  season,  though  greatest  in  win- 

armed  vessel  of  2  masts  and  from  100  to  250  ter.    The  climate  is  well  adapted  to  tropical 

tons  burden,  used  chiefly  to  convey  distinguish*-  fruits.    There  is  an  artificial  salt  pond  on  the 

ed  persons  from  place  to  place.    It  was  nearly  island,  850  acres  in  extent    On  the  S.  W.  point 

the  same  as  the  modem  yacht.  there  is  a  lighthouse  with  a  fixed  light  67  feet 

KETCH,  Jack,  a  cant  term  applied  in  Eng*  above  water;  there  is  another  of  iron  on  Sandy 

land  to  the  hanginan  at  public  executions.    Pre-  key,  11  m.  S.  S.  W. ;  a  third  on  the  N.  W.  pas- 

vious  to  1642  the  hangman  appears  for  a  number  sage,  showing  a  fixed  white  Fresnel  light,  40 

of  years  to  have  borne  the  name  of  Gregory,  feet  above  water ;  and  a  light  ship  anchored  on 

The  present  name  was  derived  either  from  a  real  the  reef  at  the  W.  entrance  to  ICey  West  har- 

person,  Jack  Kitch,  who  bequeathed  it  to  his  sue-  bor.    Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the 

oessors;  or,  with  more  probability,  fh)m  Richard  locality  is  constantly  the  scene  of  disastrous 

Jacqnett,  who  held  the  manor  of  Tyburn,  near  shipwrecks. — ^Kbt  Wbst  Crrr,  on  the  preceding 

London,  where  criminals  were  formerly  exe-  island,  the  capital  of  Monroe  co.,  Fla.,  and  the 

eated.  southernmost  settlement  belonging  to  the  Unit- 

KE  W,  a  village  and  parish  of  Sorrey,  England,  ed  States,  is  situated  m  lat  24''  82'  if.,  long.  SI""  48' 
on  the  S.  bank  of  the  Thames,  T  m.  W.  from  Lon-  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  8,000.  It  has  a  fine 
don,  famous  for  the  royal  botanic  gardens,  com-  harbor,  accessible  through  several  channels  by 
prising  75  acres,  and  open  gratuitously  to  the  vessels  drawing  22  feet  of  water.  Being  the 
public  daily,  including  Sunday.  They  contun  key  to  the  best  entrance  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico, 
a  palm  house  862  feet  long,  100  feet  wide,  and  it  is  strongly  fortified.  The  principal  work  of 
64  feet  high,  houses  for  cacti,  tanks  for  the  defence  is  Fort  Taylor,  built  on  an  artificial 
Victoria  regia  water  lily,  and  a  most  extensive  island  within  the  main  entrance  to  the  harbor, 
collection  of  Australian  trees  and  plants.  The  The  barracks  are  large  and  commodious  build- 
old  palace  of  Kew  was  the  residence  of  George  ings,  forming  8  sides  of  a  quadrangle,  the  open- 
Hi.  and  his  family.  The  surrounding  pleasure  ing  &cing  the  sea.  The  streets  of  tihe  city  are 
grounds  cover  an  extent  of  245  acres,  tastefully  wide  and  clean ;  the  houses,  generally,  of  the 
laid  out.  The  number  of  visitors  to  Kew  gar-  cottage  style,  are  neat  and  often  embosomed  in 
dens  was  179,627  in  1860,  827,900  in  1851,  shrubbery.  There  are  Baptist,  Episcopal,  Meth- 
281,010  in  1862,  881,210  in  1858,  889,164  in  odist,  and  Roman  Catholic  churches,  a  well 
1854,  818,816  in  1855,  and  844,140  in  1856.  arranged  marine  hospital  100  feet  long  by  45 

KEWAUNEE,  an  E.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  feet  wide,  a  custom  house,  a  court  house,  and 

on  Lake  Michigan  and  drained  by  Kewaunee  other  public  buildings.     Salt  is  manu&ctured 

and  Red  rivers ;  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  to  the  extent  of  about  80,000  bushels  annually ; 

about  1,100.    It  has  a  rolling  surfiace  and  a  fer-  fish  and  turtle  are  caught  in  great  abundance ; 

tile  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.    It  was  organized  and  the  neighboring  reefs  abound  in  sponges, 

in  1862.    Capital,  Kewaunee.  which  are  gathered  and  exported  to  the  vdue 

KEY,  Frakcis  Scott,  an  American  lawyer  of  about  $60,000  yearly.    The  principal  occa- 

nnd  song  writer,  bom  in  Frederic  co.,  Md.,  Aug.  pation  of  the  inhabitants  is  wrecking,  which, 

1, 1779,  died  in  Baltimore,  Jan.  11, 1848.    He  though  improperly  associated  in  many  minds 

was  educated  at  St.  John^s  college,  Annapolis,  with  piracy^^  frand,  or  violence,  is  a  legitimate 

and  'commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  in  Fred-  busing  regulated  by  peculiar  laws,  and  carried 

eric  City.    Subsequently  he  removed  to  Wash-  on  for  the  mutual  benefit  of  the  owners  and 

ington,  where  he  was  for  many  years  district  wreckers.    Many  of  these  latter  bear  a  high 

attorney  of  the  district  of  Columbia.    As  a  song  character  for  honesty,  generosity,  and  enterprise, 

writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  his  ^^  Star-Span-  Their  vessels  are  licensed  by  the  Judlge  of  the 
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distriot  court  of  the  United  States  resident  at 
Key  West;  they  are  generally  large  sloops  or 
schooners,  each  earrying  a  crew  of  8  or  10  per- 
sona, who  are  remanerate<l  by  shares  of  the 
profits  of  the  basiness.  The  amoont  of  salvage 
)s  determined  by  the  admiralty  court ;  one  half 
goes  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  who  fits  her 
out  and  famishes  materials,  provisions,  kc, ; 
the  other  half  is  diviiled  into  shares,  of  which 
the  captain  takes  8,  the  mate  2,  and  each  of  the 
crew  one.  In  1868  there  were  47  of  these 
licensed  wrecking  vessels  at  Key  West,  averag* 
ing  50>  tons  each,  but  about  half  of  them  are 
also  engaged  in  fishing.  The  following  t^le 
shows  the  disasters  to  shipping  in  the  wrediing 
district  of  Key  West  for  a  series  of  6  years : 


Ton*. 


1654. 
1855. 
1SS6. 

1857. 
1866. 


Total, 


No.  or 

Mk. 

64 
80 
71 
61) 
69 

826 

8«}TagM. 

Bxpoaaac 

$88,940 
100,495 
168,117 
101,890 
141.679 

$166,866 
189,800 
S62,5U 
172,984 
109,n8 

$596,014 

$901^^71 

Vaino  of  ret 
wl*  and 


$2,814,000 
t,8i4,0n 
4,797,600 
2,668,450 
2,692,000 

$15,811,127 


Key  West  was  made  a  port  of  entry  in  1822, 
soon  after  its  first  permanent  settlement.  Dur- 
ing the  year  en^ng  June  80, 1859,  its  commerce 
was  as  follows:  imports,  $270,475;  exports, 
$195,765 ;  yessels  entered,  121,  tonnage  42,661 ; 
vessels  cleared,  94,  tomiage  14^647 ;  registered 
and  licensed  tonnage  of  tne  district,  7,641. — A 
large  proportion  of  the  population  of  Key  West 
consists  of  natives  or  children  of  natives  of  the 
Bahama  idands.  They  are  generally  known  as 
Concha,  and  are  a  hardy  and  adventurous  race, 
remarkable  for  their  skill  in  diving,  which  Is 
often  called  into  requisition  in  recovering  the 
cargoes  of  sunken  vessels.  It  is  said  that  they 
frequently  secure  articles  at  a  depth  of  40  or  50 
feet,  or  even  more.  The  climate  is  considered 
exceedingly  healthy.  The  thermometer  ranges 
from  60*^  to  90^  F.,  and  the  atmosphere  is  re- 
markably pure.  Lying  however  in  the  track 
of  t)ie  great  hurricanes  of  the  West  Indies,  the 
place  has  suffered  repeatedly  from  violent 
storms  of  this  description,  the  most  disastrous 
on  record  being  that  of  Oct.  11,  1846. '  A  large 
part  of  the  town  was  destroyed  by  fire,  May  16, 
1859.  An  area  of  20  acres  was  burned,  more 
than  100  buildings  were  consumed,  and  the  loss 
of  property  was  estimated  at  $2,750,000. 

KEYS,  House  of.    See  Oulvss  Ikbuls. 

K£TS  OF  FLORIDA,  a  chain  of  low,  sandy 
islands,  ree&,  and  sand  banks  on  the  S.  coast 
of  Florida,  extending  from  the  neighborhood  of 
Cape  Florida,  in  a  8.  W.  and  W.  direction,  lor 
more  than  200  mile»,  and  forming  a  curve  with 
its  convexity  to  the  S.  They  are  exceedingly  nu- 
merous, and  render  the  navigation  of  the  straits 
of  Florida  very  dangerous.  The  most  noted  of 
the  Florida  keys  are  Key  West  and  the  Dry 
Tortugas. — ^The  term'  "key"  is  derived  from 
the  Spanish  word  eayo^  an  islet,  and  is  applied 
to  a  great  many  small  islands  in  the  West  Indies 
and  on  the  coast  of  Florida.    (See  FloBiotiL.) 


KETSER,  N1CA.I8B  DB,  a  Belgian  historical 
painter,  born  in  Sandvliet,  province  of  Antwerp; 
m  1818.  He  is  the  son  of  a  peasant,  and  was 
enabled  by  the  generosity  of  a  lady  who  recog- 
nized his  talents  to  pursue  his  studies  at  the 
academy  in  Antwerp.  His  first  picture  was  a 
"  Christ  on  the  Cross,^'  painted  in  1884,  for  a 
Roman  Catholic  church  in  Manchester,  Eng- 
land. His  works  consist  chiefly  of  battle  pieces 
,  and  serious  historical  subjects,  though  he  has 
latterly  given  his  attention  to  pictures  of  cenrt, 

KHALEAS,  a  tribe  of  Mongols,  inhabiting 
an  extensive  region  of  Outer  Mongolia,  border- 
ing on  Siberia  on  the  N.  and  Chinese  Tartary 
and  Soongaria  on  the  W.  Their  country  ex- 
tends about  600  m.  N.  and  S.  and  1,500  £.  and 
W.  It  is  divided  into  4  provinces,  Tsetsen, 
Tushitoo,  Dsassaktoo,  and  oain,  governed  by 
khans  who  acknowledge  the  spiritual  authority 
of  the  Guison-Tamba,  or  Grand  Lama,  and  are 
nominally  feudatory  to  the  Chinese  emperor. 
Bevond  an  occasional  journey  of  ceremony  to 
Peking,  however,  these  chieftains  pay  few  or 
no  marks  of  allegiance.  There  are  also  some 
scattered  tribes  in  the  Russian  dominions,  and 
there  is  one  on  the  borders  of  Lake  Koko  Nor. 
The  reddence  of  the  Guison*Tamba  is  at  the  la- 
masery  of  the  Great  Kooren,  on  the  N.  bank  of 
the  river  Toola ;  80,000  lamas  inhabit  tJiis  place, 
and  near  by  there  is  a  commercial  station  of 
Chinese,  where  an  active  trade  is  carried  on 
with  the  Russians.  The  court  of  Peking  main- 
tains several  mandarins  at  the  lamasery,  osten- 
sibly to  look  after  the  interests  of  the  traders^ 
but  in  reality  as  spies  upon  the  Guison-Tamba, 
whose  infiuence  is  much  feared  by  the  emperor. 
The  Khalkas  are  the  richest  and  most  numerous 
of  tlie  Mongol  tribes,  and  the  most  celebrated 
in  history.  The  famous  Genghis  Khan  belong- 
ed to  this  tribe. 

KHAN,  a  Tartar  word  signifying  sovereign 
or  chief.  It  is  used  by  sovereign  princes  in  all 
the  Tartar  countries,  and  is  one  of  the  titles  of 
the  Turkish  sultan.  The  title  khan  is  given  in 
Persia  to  officers  of  various  grades,  but  is  gen- 
erally expressive  of  high  ranl^  and  is  especially 
applied  to  the  chiefs  of  the  nomade  tribes  of 
that  country. — Khan  is  also  the  Turkish  word 
for  caravansary  or  hotel.  Of  these  edifices  there 
are  180  in  Constantinople.  They  are  commonly 
built  in  the  form  of  a  square,  with  an  interior 
court  surrounded  by  three  ranges  of  galleries, 
on6  above  another,  from  which  open  small  un- 
furnished chambers  which  travellers  are  per- 
mitted to  occupy  without  charge,  except  a  small 
present  when  departing  to  liie  servant  who  has 
charge  of  the  rooms.  These  khans  have  mostly 
been  constructed  at  the  expense  of  the  sultans, 
though  some  have  been  founded  by  munificent 
wealthy  private  individuals. 

KHANDEISH.    See  Candbibh. 

KHARKOV,  a  government  of  European 
Russia,  province  of  Ukraine,  bounded  N.  by 
Kursk,  N.  E.  by  Yoronqj,  E.  by  the  land  of  the 
Don  Cossacks,  S.  by  Ekaterinoslav,  and  W.  by 
Pultowa;  area  about  17,500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about 
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1,600,000.  It  has  an  elevated  bat  flat  and  OharauniaX  a  conntry  of  Independent  Tartary. 
monotonous  surface,  partly  oovered  with  forests  lying  between  lat.  86°  and  45"^  N.,  long.  52°  and 
and  a  fertile  soil,  which  is  generally  loamy  ana  64°  £.,  bounded  N.  by  the  Kirgheez  steppe  and 
here  and  there  sandy.  It  is  traversed  by  the  the  sea  of  Aral,  £.  by  Bokhara  and  the  Ki- 
Donetz,  the  Oskol,  its  chief  tribntary  from  the  zilknm  desert,  S.  by  the  Persian  province  of 
N.y  and  various  other  streams.  None  of  these,  Ehorassan,  and  W.  by  the  Caspian  sea ;  area, 
however,  are  navigable  for  any  considerable  about  150,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  2,000.- 
distance.  The  chief  vegetable  productions  are  000.  It  consists  mostly  of  sandy  deserts,  with 
the  various  species  of  grain,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco,  a  narrow  strip  of  fertile  land  along  the  river 
hops,  and  potatoes.  Beside  agriculture,  the  rear-  Jihoon  (the  ancient  Ozus),  comprising  about 
log  of  cattle  (which  are  excellent),  horses,  and  10,786  sq.  m.  of  arable  land,  under  the  general 
bees,  forms  the  principal  occupation  of  the  in-  name  of  ^^  the  oasis  of  Khiva,^*  of  which  only  ^ 
habitants,  who  are  for  the  most  part  Little-itus*  is  under  cultivation.  Its  products  are  grain, 
sians  and  Cossacks.  The  government  is  divided  fruits,  flax,  cotton,  and  madder,  with  some 
into  11  districts. — The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  hemp.  Considerable  skill  is  exhibited  in  agri- 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Kharkovka  culture,  and  Khiva  is  the  only  country  of  cen- 
and  Logan,  lat.  50°  N.,  long.  86°  26' £.;  pop.  about  tral  or  western  Asia  which  contains  a  great 
27,000.  It  is  i>oorly  built,  mostly  of  wood,  but  number  of  single  farming  establishments.  Cot- 
contains  a  number  of  large  public  buildings,  has  ton  is  grown  extensively.  Sheep  and  goats  are 
a  considerable  trade,  and  can  boast  of  one  of  the  raised  rather  than  cattle ;  the  horses  are  of  fine 
few  universities  Russia  possesses.  The  latter,  breed ;  dromedaries  are  the  beasts  of  burden. 
which  was  founded  in  1804  by  Czar  Alexander  Gold  is  conjectured  to  exist  in  the  Sheik-dsheli 
I.,  is  endowed  with  various  scientific  collections,  mountains,  which  run  parallel  with  the  Jihoon 
Kharkov  is  also  the  see  of  an  archbishop.  river,  from  lat.  40°  85  to  42°  80',  their  geolo- 
KHABTOOM,  a  town  of  Sennaar,  the  chief  gical  structure  resembling  that  of  the  Ural 
seat  of  the  Turkish-Egyptian  dominion  on  the  mountains.  The  population  are  Soonnite  Mo- 
upper  Nile,  situated  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Bahr-  hammedans  of  mixed  race.  The  nomadic  tribes 
el-AzrekorBlue  Nile,  nearly  at  its  junction  with  are  Truchmenes,  Karakalpaks,  and  Kirgheez. 
the  White  Nile ;  lat.  16°  40'  N.,  long.  82°  88'  £. ;  The  Usbecks,  to  whom  the  khan  belongs,  are 
pop.  about  80,000.  The  houses  are  mostly  con-  the  dominant  race.  They  hold  considerable 
structed  of  millet  stalks,  and  scattered  over  a  numbers  of  slaves^  the  city  of  Khiva  being  the 
wide  area.  The  principal  public  edifices  are  great  slave  mart  of  Independent  Tartary. 
the  mosque,  military  hospital,  and  bazaar.  The  Bhawls  and  other  fabrics  for  export  are  woven 
chief  objects  of  traffic  are  slaves,  gold,  ivory,  by  the  women.  Caravans  annually  convey 
gums,  medicinal  plants,  ostrich  feathers,  coffee,  agricultural  produce,  silk,  cotton,  &c.,  to  Oren* 
and  giraffe  and  leopard  skins,  all  brought  from  burg,  Astrakhan,  and  Cabool,  to  be  exchanged 
the  interior  by  caravans  or  boats ;  and  cloths,  for  Russian  and  western  ^oods.  The  khan  is 
cottons,  saddles,  bridles,  tea,  sugar,  soap,  shoes,  despotic ;  his  title  is  Taksir-khan ;  he  receives 
crockeiy,  and  hardware  from  Europe  via  Alex-  two  tomans  of  tax  annually  from  each  family, 
andria  and  the  Nile.  The  climate  of  Khartoom  thereby  obtaining  a  revenue  of  over  $1,250,000 
is  unhealthy.  Its  inhabitants  are  a  mixed  race  per  annum,  in  addition  to  the  profits  of  traffic 
of  Berbers,  Arabs,  and  negroes,  with  a  few  in  slaves  and  imposts  on  caravans.  His  stand- 
Turks,  Jews,  and  Europeans.  The  town  is  of  ing  army  numbers  from  15,000  to  80,000  horse- 
recent  growth,  having  sprung  up  since  the  con-  men. — ^Kbiva  was  probably  a  part  of  ancient 
quest  of  Nubia  and  bennaar  by  the  troops  of  Bactria.  From  the  8d  to  the  10th  century  it  was 
Mehemet  Ali.  connected  with  Persia.  It  became  afterward  an 
KITATMANDOO.  See  Catmakdoo.  independent  kingdom  under  the  name  of  Khowa- 
KHEMNITZEB.  8ee  Chsmnitzeb.  rism  or  Kharizm,  until  conquered  by  Genghis 
KHEBASKOFF,  Mihail,  a  Russian  poet,  Khan  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century.  At 
born  Oct.  25,  1783,  died  in  Moscow,  Sept.  27,  the  end  of  the  14th  it  was  taken  by  Timour, 
1807.  He  served  in  the  army,  and  subsequent-  and  remained  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Samar« 
ly  held  various  civil  offices,  being  at  one  time  cand  until  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century, 
director  and  curator  of  the  Moscow  university.  Eventually  it  came  under  the  rule  of  tlie  Us- 
He  was  a  copious  writer  in  prose  and  poetry,  becks,  a  Turkish  tribe,  who  founded  the  khanat 
and  the  author  of  several  tragedies,  comedies,  or  kingkom  of  Khiva.  Peter  the  Great  sent 
odes,  epistles,  dec. ;  but  he  is  now  remembered  an  army  under  Gen.  Bekevitch  against  the  Khi- 
only  as  the  author  of  the  "  Rossiad^'  (Moscow,  vans  in  1717,  which  was  defeated.  Since  that 
1785),  an  epic  in  12  cantos  on  the  conquest  of  time  the  khans  have  taken  every  opportunity  to 
Kasan  by  Ivan  the  Terrible ;  and  of  the  "  Ylar-  display  hostile  feelings  against  Russians.  Prom- 
dimir^'  (Moscow,  1786),  in  18  cantos,  on  the  inent  among  the  recent  khans,  for  his  military 
conversion  to  Christianity  of  the  czar  and  saint  skill  and  wise  administration,  was  Rahini  (1802 
of  that  name.  Regarded  as  the  Homer  of  Rus-  -^26).  His  successor,  Rahman  Kuli,  made  hira- 
sia  in  his  time,  he  is  now  placed  far  below  the  self  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  government 
first  rank  of  Russian  poets.  of  the  czar  by  his  cruel  treatment  of  Russian 
KHERSON.  See  Chebsok.  prisoners  and  by  his  favoring  English  influence. 
KHIVA,  CiiivA,  KiiAizESM,  or  Obguitje  (anc.  An  army  of  20,000  men  and  10,000  camels  set 
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out  firom  Orenburg  in  Not.  1889,  under  <3en.  of  adobe,  with  moeqnesi,  bazaars,  and  caraTan- 

Perovski ;  bnt  most  of  the  troops  and  animals  sariea.    It  snppliee  the  Kir^gheez  with  silka^  and 

enccambed  to  the  rigor  of  the  dimate  before  thej  Bokhara  with  cotton  fabrics.  CaraTans  between 

had  far  advanced  in  their  jonrney  throagh  the  the  capitals  of  Xbokan  and  Bokhara  ooeopj  46 

Kirgheez  oonntrj,  and  Perovski  was  compelled  days  on  the  Journey. 

to  return  to  Orenburg  in  Jan.  1840,  with  the  few  &HOOZISTAN,  or  Khuzistan  (anc  Sunana\ 
survivors  of  the  disastrous  expedition.  Through  a  province  of  Persia,  bounded  N.  by  Looristao, 
the  interposition  of  England  the  Russian  prison-  £.  by  Irak-AJemee,  8.  £.  by  Fars,  8.  by  the  Per- 
ers  were  afterward  set  free  by  the  khan,  who  sian  gulf,  and  W.  by  Asiatic  Turkey,  and  lying 
died  in  1846.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  between  lat  80**  and  84°  N.,  long.  46°  and  61° 
Babad,  and  the  latter  was  recently  succeeded  by  £. ;  area  estimated  at  26,677  sq.  m. ;  pop.  900,- 
Ali  Euli  Khan.  A  treaty  concluded  by  the  czar  000.  Its  surface  is  hilly,  the  Bakhtiyari  moun- 
with  the  khan  in  1864  is  regarded  as  very  favor-  tains  rising  on  its  N.  £.  frontier,  and  lesser  emi- 
able  to  the  influence  of  Ruuia.  A  narrative  of  nencea  being  scattered  over  the  N.  part  of  the 
the  journey  of  Mifjor  Blankennagel  to  Khiva  ap-  province.  Id  the  8.  it  is  more  level.  The  Tigris 
peared  in  the  bulletin  of  the  geographical  socio-  and  £uphratee  form  part  of  its  W.  boundary, 
ty  of  St.  Petersburg  in  1868,  with  remarks  by  the  latter  river  after  its  junction  with  Uie  for- 
Grigorieff.  The  writer  speaks  in  glowing  terms  mer  beins  here  known  as  the  8hat-el-Arab. 
of  uie  mineral  wealth  and  of  the  general  re-  Several  of  the  branches  which  form  its  delta 
sources  of  Khiva,  and  surmises  that  it  will  be-  empty  into  the  Persian  gulf  through  tliis  prov- 
come  an  important  place  for  the  transit  trade  incek  The  principal  rivers  which  traverse  the 
of  Russia  with  India. — Khiva,  the  capital,  is  interior  are  the  K!erah  and  the  Kartion.  Khoo- 
situated  on  a  cultivated  plain  near  the  river  zistan  contains  extensive  grazing  lands  on  which 
Jihoon,  in  lat.  41°40'N.,  long.  69°18'£. ;  pop.  vast  herds  are  pastured,  and  produces  rice, 
18,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  enclosing  an  maize,  barley,  cotton,  sugar  cane,  dates,  and  in- 
area  of  4  sq.  m.,  and  consists  mostly  of  adobe  digo.  The  silkworm  is  reared,  and  trade  is  car- 
huts.  The  goods  sold  in  its  bazaar  are  English,  ri^  on  with  Bagdad,  Bassoni^,  and  other  places. 
Russian,  and  inland  cotton  cloths,  silk  shawls,  Its  principal  towns  are  8hooster,  Dezfool,  Beb- 
silk  handkerchief^  inferior  Russian  cloth,  pot-  hak,  and  Mohanimendi.  The  inhabitants  are 
tery,  sugar  (which  is  imported  from  Russia),  Ti^iks,  Sabian  Christians,  Loors,  Erdelans,  and 
tea,  needles,  and  cutlery.  The  cold  is  often  so  Arabs,  all  of  whom,  except  the  Sabians,  are  Mo- 
intense  in  Khiva  as  to  freeze  the  Jihoon  com-  hammedans.  The  province  contains  the  ruins 
pletely  over.     «  of  Susa,  one  of  the  ancient  capitals  of  Persia. 

KHOKAN,  or  Koxast,  a  country  of  Indepen-  KIIORASSAN,  or  Khobasan,  a  province  in 

dent  Tartnry,  lying  between  lat  40°  and  46°  N.,  the  N.  £.  of  Persia,  between  lat.  81°  80'  and 

long.  67°  and  76°  £.,  bounded  N.  by  the  conn-  88°  20'  N.,  long.  68°  10'  and  61°  20'  £.,  bounded 

try  of  the  Kirffheez,  £.  by  Chinese  Tartiuy,  8.  N.  by  Khiva,  £.  by  A&hanistan,  8.  and  W.  by 

by  Bokhara,  and  W.  by  the  Karakalpak  territory ;  the  Persian  provinces  of  Kerman,  Farsistan.  and 

pop.  about  8,000,000,  mostly  Usbeok  shepherds  Irak-Ajemee  ;  area,  138,026  geographical  sq. 

and  wandering  Kirgheez  tribes.    The  surface  m. ;  pop.  2,0CK),000.    Of  the  surface,  40,000  sq. 

is  covered  with  the  mountains  of  Ala  Tagh,  m.  are  covered  by  the  great  salt  desert,  caUed 

Karataon,  Kashgar  Divani,  and  their  ramifica-  by  the  natives  Kubeer.    The  fertile  districts  are 

tions,fomHng  the  W.  buttress  of  the  great  table-  the  N.  W.  and  N.  £.,  with  numerous  oases, 

land  of  central  Asia.    The  river  Sihon  flows  N.  mostly  of  small  extent,  bnt  containing  several 

W.  through  the  country,  receiving  numerous  populous  towns.     Tlie  mountains  of  £Ibrooz 

branches  in  its  course  to  the  sea  of  Aral.    Along  stretch  along  the  N.  of  the  province,  and  throw 

the  rivers  the  soil  is  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  thin  off  ramifications  to  the  southward.    The  pro- 

and  sterile.    The  summer  heat  is  excessive^  and  ducts  of  the  cultivated  districts  are  grain,  eot- 

the  winters  are  proportionately  cold.    Pasturage  ton,  hemp,  tobacco,  aromatic  plants,  and  drugs, 

is  the  leading  occupation,  as  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  among  them  asafoetida,  manna,  and  gum  tragar 

and  camels  constitute  the  chief  weal  th,  but  grain  canth.  Manu&otures  are  silk,  woollen,  and  goats* 

and  fruits  are  raised.    Cotton,  silk,  and  wool  hair  stufis,  carpets,  muskets,  and  sword  blades, 

are  staples  of  the  countiy ;  the  silk  is  especial-  Mushed  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  aqd  the 

Iv  valuable.    Trade  is  carried  on  with  various  other  chief  towns  are  Tabas  or  Tubus  and  Kish- 

Kussinn  towns,  Chinese  Tartary,  Bokhara,  and  apoor.    About  40  m.  N.  W.  from  Nishapoor  are 

Bndukshan.    Large  timber  is  found,  as  are  gold  famous  turquoise  mines.    Two  thirds  of  the  in- 

and  silver  in  small  quantities,  copper,  iron,  kpis  habitants  are  Persians,  resident  in  towns,  the  re- 

lazuH,  jasper,  and  coal.    The  people  ard  well  mainder  being  nomadic  Turcomans  and  Koords. 

formed,  fair  complexioned,  quiet,  and  hospitable  The  prevalent  religion  is  Mohammedanism  of 

to  strangers.    The  authority  of  the  khan  was  the  sect  of  Ali.    The  Russian  government  haa 

until  a  recent  period  confined  to  a  small  district  sent  a  scientific  expedition  to  Khorassan,  which 

in  the  upper  valley  of  the  Sihon,  but  it  has  arrived  there  at  the  beginning  of  1868,  under 

spread  by  conquest  to  its  present  dimensions. —  the  direction  of  Mr.  Khanikoff. 

KnoKAN,  the  capital,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  KIAKHTA,  or  Kiaohta,  a  Siberian  town, 

well  cultivated  valley  on  the  Joxartes,  280  m.  near  the  Chinese  frontier,  in  the  Russian  gov- 

N.  £.  from  Samarcand ;  pop.  60,000.    It  is  built  emment  of  Irkootsk,  lat.  60°  20'  K.,  long.  121° 
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40' E.,  abont  100  m.  S.  from  Lake  Baikal,  on  a  followed  the  sea  from  his  youth,  and  about 
email  stream  of  its  own  name,  2,500  feet  above  1696  was  known  as  one  of  the  boldest  and  most 
the  level  of  the  sea ;  pop.  abont  6,000.  It  oon-  snccessfnl  shipmasters  that  sailed  from  New 
sists  of  the  fortress,  called  Troitskoi  Bawsk,  York.  At  tliis  time  the  depredations  of  pirates 
where  the  onstom  house  and  the  ffovemment  npon  British  commerce  had  become  so  exten- 
buildings  are  established,  and  of  the  lower  town  slve  that  a  company  was  oreanized  in  England, 
or  town  proper,  where  the  merchants  live,  many  in  which  William  III.  and  several  noblemen 
of  them  in  elegant  houses.  Kiakhta  is  the  great  were  shareholders,  to  fit  ont  an  armed  vessel 
emporium  of  trade  between  Rossia  and  China,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  practice,  as 
the  Ohinese  settletnent  Maimaohin  being  about  well  as  of  deriving  a  profit  from  recaptures. 
1  m.  from  the  lower  town.  The  trade  has  been  At  the  suggestion  of  Ool.  Richard  Livingston 
of  great  importance  since  1727,  when  a  free  of  New  York,  Kidd,  who  had  obtained  some 
commercial  intercourse  was  e^blished  between  experience  as  captain  of  a  privateer  against  the 
China  and  Russia,  to  be  carried  on  at  the  com-  French,  received  a  commission  signed  by  the 
mon  boundary  on  the  river  of  Kiakhta ;  but  king,  and  directed  to  "  the  Irusty  and  weU  be- 
the  privileges  of  the  Chinese  merchants  were  loved  Captain  Kidd,  commander  of  the  ship 
onrtailed  by  their  being  prohibited  from  build-  Adventure  Qalley,''  a  vessel  of  80  guns.  Sail- 
ing storehouses  on  the  frontier  and  bringmg  ing  from  Plymouth,  England,  in  April,  1696,  he 
their  wives  to  reside  with  them  at  the  mart  on  cruised  off  the  American  coast  for  some  monthSi 
the  borders.  Fairs  are  held  annually,  when  occasionally  entering  New  York,  where  by  sue- 
large  caravadB  of  Russians  and  Chinese  meet  to  cessive  recruitments  he  raised  his  force  to  over 
barter  Russian  furs,  cattle,  lambskins,  broad-  150  men,  and  finally  sailed  for  the  East  Indies 
doths,  coarse  linen,  woollen  goods,  iron  ware,  and  the  £.  coast  of  iUTrica.  Uponhis  way  thither 
butter,  &o.,  for  Chinese  silks  and  other  goods,  he  resolved  to  turn  pirate,  and  finding  his  crew 
and  especially  tea,  a  great  amount  of  which  is  not  averse  to  the  project,  he  forthwith  com* 
forwarded  for  sale  to  the  fiiir  of  Ngni-Novgo-  menced  a  career  of  plunder  and  outrage  among 
rod.  The  total  value  ofthe  trade  between  Russia  the  shipping  which  frequented  the  coasts  of 
and  China  passing  through  Kiakhta  is  estunated  Malabar  and  Madagascar,  returning  in  1698 
at  over  $8,000,000.  There  are  several  places  with  a  lai^  store  of  booty  to  New  York.  He 
of  worship  and  a  Bible  society  in  the  town,  took  the  precaution  to  bm*y  a  portion  of  his 
Erman,  in  his  *'  Travels  in  Siberia,"  says  of  Ki-  treasure  on  Gardiner^s  island  at  the  £.  end 
akhta:  '*The  entrance  of  this  well  known  fron-  of  Long  island,  and  subsequently  repaired  to 
tier  town  is  just  like  that  of  a  German  village.  Boston,  where  he  boldly  made  his  appearance 
A  Cossack  keeps  guard,  with  his  drawn  sword,  in  the  streets,  not  doubting  that  under  his  corn- 
to  prevent  any  article  of  merchandise  passing  in  mission  he  could  cleaf  himself  from  any  charge 
or  out  unless  by  a  written  permit  from  the  cus-  of  piracy.  Such,  however,  had  been  the  scan- 
torn  house.  Chinese  traders  meet  us  at  every  dal  which  the  report  of  Kidd^s  depredations  had 
step.  They  were  all  hurrying  over  the  boundary  caused  in  Englimd,  that  the  earl  of  Bellamont, 
line,  for  every  Cliinese  is  obliged  to  be  in  Mai-  governor  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York,  and 
machin  before  sunset.  We  followed  the  crowd  one  of  the  shareholders  in  the  enterprise,  caus- 
that  was  pressing  forward  toward  a  narrow  door  ed  him  promptly  to  be  arrested  and  conveyed 
in  tha  fi^>nt  of  a  long  wooden  bnildiug.  Tlus  to  England  for  trial.  The  charge  of  piracy  was 
admitted  ns  into  the  inner  quadrangle  of  a  Rus-  difficult  to  prove ;  but  having  been  arraigned 
sian  warehouse,  where  merohandbe  is  stored  for  killing  one  of  his  crew,  named  Moore,  with 
and  disposed  of  by  wholesale,  but  not  exposed  a  bucket,  in  an  altercation,  he  was  convicted 
to  view.  A  corresponding  door  at  the  opposite  after  a  grossly  un£ur  trial,  and  hanged  at  Exe- 
side  of  this  court  opens  just  upon  a  wooden  cution  dock.  His  name  and  deeds  have  been 
barricade,  which  constitutes  the  barrier  of  China,  interwoven  into  popular  romance,  and  form  the 
In  this  there  is  a  wide  portal,  ornamented  with  subleot  of  the  well  known  ballad  commencing: 
pillars  and  displaying  the  Russian  eagle  above  *^  My  name  is  Captain  Kidd,  as  I  sailed,  as  I 
it,  along  with  the  cipher  of  Nicholas  I.,  by  whom  sailed,"  many  of  the  incidents  of  which,  how- 
it  was  erected.  The  change  upon  passing  through  ever,  are  apocryphaL  The  treasures  he  had  left, 
this  gate  seemed  like  a  dream,  or  the  effect  of  consisting  of  788  ounces  of  gold,  847  ounces  of 
magic ;  a  contrast  so  startling  could  hardly  be  silver,  and  several  bags  of  silver  ornaments  and 
experienced  at  any  other  spot  npon  the  earth,  precious  stones,  were  secured  by  Bellamont. 
The  unvaried  sober  hues  of  the  Russian  side  But  according  to  popular  belief  this  inconsider- 
were  succeeded  all  at  once  by  an  exhibition  of  able  amount  constituted  but  a  tithe  of  all  he  had 
gaudy  finery,  more  fantastic  and  extravagant  collected,  and  down  to  the  present  time  the 
than  was  ever  seen  at  any  Christmas  wake  or  shores  of  Long  Island  sound  and  various  parts 
parish  village  festival  in  Germany.  A  peculiar  of  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  river  continue  oc- 
and  distinct  dialect  of  the  Russian  language  casionally  to  be  explored  in  the  hope  of  discov- 
may  be  said  to  have  grown  up  at  Kiakhta  from  ering  the  abandoned  wealth  of  the  great  pirate, 
the  intercourse  with  the  Chinese.*'  KIDDER,  Danisl  Pabibh,  D.D.,  an  Ameri- 
KIDD,  William,  an  American  pirate,  born  can  clergyman  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
abont  the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  executed  church,  born  in  Genesee  co.,  N.  Y.,  in  1815. 
in  London,*  May  24, 1701.    He  appears  to  have  In  1888  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  ancient 
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langaages  in  the  Qenesee  'Werieyan  seniinaiy,  .tatbn  to  a  foreign  oonntry  b  not  neoeesary  to 
and  in  1886  was  gradnated  at  the  Wesleyan  oonstitnte  the  offence.  In  the  language  of  the 
-nniversity,  Middletown,  Oonn.  He  entered  the  ooort:  ^If  the  party  is  seized  and  an  actual 
ininisrry  in  18S6  as  a  pastor  in  Rochester,  N.T.  transportation  takes  place  with  a  view  of  carry* 
In  1837  he  sailed  from  Boston  as  a  missionary  ing  him  into  another  country,  the  offence  would 
to  Brazil,  and  resided  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  till  May,  seem  to  be  complete."  At  the  common  law 
1840.  In  18S9  he  traversed  the  whole  E.  coast  kidnapping  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  punishable  by 
of  the  Brazilian  empire,  from  San  Paulo  on  the  fine  and  imprisonment.  The  same  punishment 
border  of  the  southern  temperate  zone  to  Para  is  adopted  by  the  state  statutes  in  this  country, 
on  the  equator.  He  introduced  and  circulated  KIDNEY,  a  special  organ  in  vertebrated  ani- 
extensively  the  Scriptures  in  Portuguese  in  all  mals,  whose  office  is  to  separate  from  the  blood 
the  principal  cities  of  the  empire,  and  preached  certain  effete  substances^  to  be  tiirown  out  of 
the  first  Ftotestant  sermon  on  the  waters  of  the  the  system  in  the  urine  ;  it  hos  no  direct  con- 
Amazon.  It  was  delivered  on  the  deck  of  a  nection  with  any  of  the  nutritive  operations 
Brazilian  steamship  in  the  harbor  of  Para,  and  concerned  indigestion.  Taking Uiese  organs  in 
was  followed  bv  a  series  of  similar  ministrations  man  as  typical,  the  kidneys  are  situated  in  the 
in  the  city  itself.  He  returned  to  the  United  lumbar  region,  one  on  each  side  of  the  spine, 
States  in  1840,  and  filled  several  important  sta-  on  a  level  with  the  last  two  dorsal  and  the  first 
tions  in  the  New  Jersey  conference.  In  1844  two  lumbar  vertebne;  they  are  of  a  brownish 
he  fixed  his  residence  in  New  York,  having  been  red  color,  bean-^aped,  flattened  from  before 
appointed  official  editor  of  the  Sunday  school  backward,  and  grooved  on  the  interior  border 
pablications  and  tracts,  and  corresponding  secre-  for  the  gi^at  vessels ;  the  anterior  surface  is  in 
tary  of  the  Sunday  school  union  of  the  Meth*  relation  on  the  right  with  the  duodenum  and 
odist  Episcopal  church.  He  occupied  this  post-  the  ascendiog  colon,  and  on  the  left  with  the 
tion  12  years,  and,  beside  edituig  the  ^^  Sunday  descending  colon,  the  posterior  surface  is  im- 
School  Advocate"  and  travelling  extensively  in  bedded  in  fat,  resting  i^nst  the  muscles;  the 
behalf  of  the  Sunday  school  union,  compiled  and  upper  border  is  embraced  by  the  anpra-renal 
edited  over  800  volumes  of  Sunday  school  books.  cap|su]es,  which  have  recently  obtained  a  natho- 
In  1856  he  was  appointed  professor  of  practical  logical  notoriety  in  connection  with  the  disease 
theology  in  the  Garrett  biblical  institute,  Evans-  called  '^  bronze^  skin."  The  kidneys  are  weU 
ton,  111.  He  has  translated  from  the  Portuguese  supplied  with  blood,  in  accordance  with  the 
the  work  9f  Feno,  regent  of  the  empire  of  importance  of  their  function ;  the  renal  arteries 
Brazil,  entitled  *'  Demonstration  of  the  Necessity  come  direcdy  from  the  aorta,  and  the  large  veins 
of  Abolishing  a  constrained  Clerical  Celibacy,  terminate  in  the  vena  cava;  the  nerves  come 
exhibiting  the  Evils  of  tliat  Institution  and  the  from  the  renal  plexus.  They  are  covered  by  a 
Remedy*^  (Philadelphia,  1844).  He  is  the  an-  thin-,  firm,  transparent  cellular  envdope ;  inter- 
thor  of  ^^Sketoh«is  of  a  Residence  and  Travels  in  nally  they  are  composed  of  two  substances,  an 
Brazil "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1845),  and,  exterior  or  cortical  and  an  interior  or  medullary, 
conjointly  with  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Fletcher,  of  a  de-  From  the  researches  of  Bowman,  Gerlach,  K5l- 
soriptive  and  historical  work  entitled  *^  Brazil  liker,  and  others,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  cor- 
and  the  BraziliBns"(8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1857).  tical  substance,  the  seat  of  the  greater  part  of  the 

KIDDERMINSTER,  a  municipal  and  parUap  secretory  process,  is  made  up  of  a  greatoumber 

mentary  borough. of  Worcestershire,  England,  of  uriniferous  tubes, mudi  convoluted  and  inos- 

situated  on  the  Stonr,  18  m.  N.  from  Worcester ;  onlating  with  each  otJier,  and  lined  with  epithe- 

pop.  in  1851, 18,462.  The  street  are  irregularly  lial  cells  of  a  spheroidal  and  projecting  form ; 

built,  and  the  houses  are  generally  small.    The  scattered  through  the  plexus  formed  by  these 

most  important  manufacture  is  of  carpets,  for  tubes  and  the  blood  vessels  are  dark  points 

which  Kidderminster  has  long  been  famous,  which  have  been  called  corpora  Maljnghia/na 

The  Staffi>rd  and  Worcester  canal,  and  the  Ox-  from  their  discoverer;  these  last  are  convolut- 

ford,  Worcester,  and  Wolverhampton  railway,  ed  masses  of  minute  blood  vessels  included  in 

pass  through  the  town.     The  manor  of  Kid-  fiask-like  dilatations  of  the  uriniferous  tubes, 

derminster  was  once  the  property  of  the  poet  .forming  a  close  relation  between  the  circulating 

Waller.    Here  for  many  years  Richard  Baxter  and  the  secreting  systems.    The  meduUary  sub- 

oflloiated  as  pastor.    It  returns  one  member  to  stance  is  coropoMd  principally  of  tubes  passing 

parliament.  nearly  straight  inward  to  the  central  receptacle 

KIDNAPPING,  the   stealing  and  carrying  of  the  secretion.    Both  these  substances  nre  im- 

away  or  secreting  of  any  person.    It  is  regarded  bedded  in  interlacing  fibres,  most  abnndant  in 

by  the  law  as  an  aggravated  species  of  £Edse  im-  tlie  medullnry.    In  mammals  the  kidneys  are 

prisonment,  and  inolndes  the  legal  elements  of  supplied  with  blood  directly  from  the  arterial 

that  offence.    The  requisites  in  an  indictment  system,  but  the  renal  artery  divides  very  soon 

for  kidnapping  seem  to  be  an  averment  of  an  after  entering  the  organs  into  minute  twigs 

assault,  and  of  the  carrying  away  or  transport-  which  pierce  tlie  capsule  of  the  Malpighian 

ing  the  party  injured  from  his  own  country  tufts ;  from  the  convolutions  of  these  tofts  arise 

into  anotner  unlawfully  and  agmnst  his  will,  the  efferent  vessels  which  surround  the  nrinifer- 

It  has  been  held,  however,  in  the  United  States  ous  tubes,  and  ih)m  which  the  renal  veins  are 

(State  M.  Rollins,  8  N.  H.  550),  that  transpor-  formed ;  thus  the  urinary  secretion  is  produced 
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from  blood  which  has  passed  throngh  the  Mai- .  oommendog  immediately  below  the  longs,  ex- 
pigbian  capillaries,  the  efferent  trunks  fh>m  tending  on  each  side  of  the  spine  to  the  reotam, 
which  have  been  compared  to  a  portal  system  and  varionslj  divided  into  lobes.  In  mammali 
within  the  kidney.  The  nriniferons  tabes  end  they  resemble  those  of  man,  except  that  in 
in  from  12  to  18  conical  handles,  pointing  to«  cetaceans  and  some  other  lower  &milies  Uiey 
ward  the  interior,  and  there  embraced  by  6  or  are  more  or  less  subdivided  into  lobes,  as  in  the 
12  membranous  ducts  received  into  the  central  hnman  fcBtus ;  in  mammals  only  is  there  the 
reservoir  or  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  from  which  marked  distinction  into  cortical  and  tabular  sub- 
arises  the  ureter,  the  membranous  tube  which  stance.  The  embrjological  ^wth  of  these 
conducts  the  renal  secretion  to  the  bladder,  organs  from  the  Wolffian  bodies  to  the  perfect 
Without  entering  upon  physiological  questions  kidneys  is  a  subject  of  great  interest;  the  for* 
which  will  be  more  properly  treated  under  mer  remain  in  fishes  as  the  permanent  kidneys, 
Ubink,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  kid-  and  are  first  seen  in  the  course  of  development 
neys  serve  to  regulate  the  quantity  of  water  in  in  all  vertebrates. — ^For  Ml  details  on  the  anat- 
the  system,  a  large  amount  of  which  may  be  got  omy  and  diseased  conditions  of  the  kidneys, 
rid  of  throuffh  their  agency.  As  the  skin  and  see  the  article  "  Ben  '*  in  the  "  Oyclopndia  of 
lungs,  the  other  channels  through  which  super-  Anatomy  and  Physiology." 
fluons  water  is  removed  from  the  blood,  are  KIEL,  a  seaport  of  Denmark,  capital  of  the 
liable  to  be  greatly  affected  by  external  circum-  duchy  of  Holstein,  situated  on  the  Aielerfiord, 
stances,  the  kidneys  perform  a  very  important  a  fine  harbor  of  the  Baltic,  in  lat.  64**  10'  N., 
office  in  relation  to  that  fluid.  Hence  the  quan-  long.  10°  8'  £. ;  pop.  16,800.  It  is  walled, 
tity  of  the  renal  secretion  will  depend  on  the  well  built,  contains  the  Glncksborg  palace,  4 
amount  of  fluid  passed  off  by  the  skin,  being  churches,  and  a  university  founded  in  1666,  with 
greatest  when  the  cutaneous  secretion  is  least,  an  observatory,  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  a 
and  vice  versa  ;  the  amount  of  solid  ingredients  botanic  garden,  and  800  students.  Kiel  is  im- 
being  dependent  on  the  amount  of  waste  and  portant  as  the  only  great  naval  harbor  on  the 
the  excess  (if  nitrogen  in  the  system.  The  cells  S.  of  the  Baltic,  and  as  the  terminus  of  the 
lining  the  tubes  probably  eliminate  the  solid  mat-  Holstein  canal,  which  connects  the  Baltic  with 
ter,  while  the  Malpighian  tufts  effect  the  sep-  the  German  ocean.  It  is  connected  by  steamers 
aration  of  the  superfluous  fluid  tbrouffh  the  thin  with  all  the  principal  ports  of  the  Baltic  Since 
walls  of  their  capillaries;  the  former  illustrates  a  the  construction  of  the  railroad  to  Hamburg, 
vital  act  of  secretion,  and  the  latter  a  mere  phys-  Kiel  has  flourished  at  the  expense  of  LCLbeck. 
ical  transudation.  The  kidneys  serve  to  free  Atreaty  of  peace  was  concluded  at  Kiel  in  1814 
the  blood  from  highly  nitrogenized  compounds  between  England,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  The 
formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  albumi-  city  was  blockaded  in  1849,  and  occupied  by 
nous  and  gelatinous  tissues  and  f^om  some  por-  Austrian  troops  in  1861-^2. 
tions  of  the  food;  they  also  remove  certain  ex-  EIEPERT,  Heinbioh,  a  German  geographer, 
crementitious  compounds,  of  which  carbon  is  a  bom  in  Berlin  in  1818.  He  travell^  from 
principal  ingredient,  abnormally  increased  when  1841  to  1848  in  Asia  Minor.  Returning  to 
the  liver  and  the  lungs  do  not  act  freely;  by  them  Europe,  he  was  appointed  director  of  the  geo- 
the  supeHluous  water  and  various  saline  matters  graphical  institute  of  Weimar,  which  he  left 
in  excess,  and  foreign  substances  introduced  in  1862  to  return  to  his  native  city,  where  he 
into  the  blood  as  medicines  or  otherwise,  which  has  since  lived.  He  has  during  the  past  20 
would  be  iigurious  if  retained,  are  carried  off.  years  published  a  great  number  of  maps  re- 
The  kidneys  are  subject  to  many  painful  and  markable  for  accuracy  and  elegance.  The  great- 
dangerous  diseases,  which  can  only  be  alluded  er  part  of  them  are  descriptive  of  Greece,  Tur- 
to  here ;  among  these  are  vascular  congestion,  key,  ancient  Italy,  and  Asia  Minor.  He  also 
inflammation,  fatty  degeneration,  diseased  states  prepared  the  maps  for  Robinson ^s  "  Biblical 
produced  by  retention  of  urine,  by  calculi,  ex-  Researches  in  Piuestine,"  and  for  the  2d  part 
temal  violence,  and  extension  from  other  or-  of  Bitterns  Erdkunde^  and  in  1866  one  relating 
gans.  Bright*s  disease  is  one  of  their  most  com-  to  the  new  explorations  in  the  arctic  regions, 
mon  and  fatal  affections,  the  so  called  granular  KIEV,  Eibff,  or  Kiow,  a  government  of 
degeneration,  consisting  in  the  distention  of  the  European  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Minsk,  E.  by 
tubules,  the  surrounding  tissue,  and  even  the  Tchernigov  and  Pultowa,  S.  by  Oherson,  S.  W. 
Malpighian  capsules,  with  exndation  matter,  by  Podolia,  and  W.  by  Yolhynia,  between  lat. 
Invertebrates  have  special  organs  for  the  secre-  48"^  and  62^  N.  and  long.  28**  and  88°  £. ;  area, 
tion  of  urine,  opening  int«>  the  intestines  or  into  about  19,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  1,804,070. 
the  branchial  cavity.  In  fishes  the  kidneys  are  The  surface  of  Kiev,  which  is  the  most  fertile 
very  long,  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  part  of  the  Ukraine  or  Little  Russia,  is  a  ])lain, 
spine,  even  to  the  head,  formed  of  a  mass  of  here  and  there  undulating,  and  near  the  river 
simple  globules,  the  ureter  opening  into  the  courses  intersected  by  low  ranges.  It  is  watered 
cloaca  or  a  urinary  bladder ;  in  reptiles  they  by  the  Dnieper,  which  forms  its  boundary  on 
are  generally  situated  within  the  pelvis,  but  in  the  side  of  Tchernigov  and  Pnltowa,  and  its 
serpents  they  come  further  forward  and  are  western  affiuents,  the  Pripetz,  Ros,  and  others, 
made  up  of  numerous  lobes  of  a  compressed  the  streams  which  take  their  course  to  the 
reniform  shape.    In  birds  they  are  elongated,  southern  Bug  or  Boh  being  unimportant.  There 
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18  abnndaBoe  of  grain  of  all  kinds,  of  hemp^  flax,  8  oentoiies  in  the  hands  of  the  Poles,  it  was  re* 
honey,  wax,  and  tobacco,  excellent  timber,  and  annexed  to  Russia  by  the  peace  of  1661. 
QEkttle  of  very  good  breed,  the  latter  formiDg  KILBOURNE,  James,  an  American  pioneer, 
a  principal  article  of  export.  The  climate  is  bom  in  New  Britain,  Oonn.,  Oct  19, 1770,  died 
generally  very  mild  and  dry ;  excessive  heat  in  Worthington,  0.,  April  9,  1850.  He  was 
prevails  in  summer.  Agricaltnre  and  cattle  successively  employed  as  an  apprentice,  clerk, 
breeding  are  the  chief  occapations  of  the  in-  merchant,  and  manufacturer,  and  at  the  same 
liabitants,  who  consist  mainly  of  Little-Russians,  time  acquired  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
The  manu&ctnres  are  unimportant.  Trade  is  classics  and  mathematics.  Having  early  secured 
in  part  carried  on  by  Jews,  who  are  numerous  a  competence,  he  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
in  the  adjoining  western  governments. — ^Eikv,  date  for  orders  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  church,  and  was  ordained  about  1800  by  Bishop 
Dnieper;  pop.  abont  60,000,  nearly  all  belong-  Jarvis  of  Connecticut.  He  declined  several  ad- 
ing  to  the  Greek  church.  It  consists  of  4  parts,  vantageous  calls  to  vacant  parieQies,  and,  for  the 
the  old  town,  the  Petcherskoi  or  new  fort|  both  purpose  of  promoting  western  emigration,  in 
on  steep  hills,  the  Podole  or  low  town,  between  1801-2  organized  the  Scioto  company,  under 
the  hills  and  the  river,  and  the  Vladimir  town,  whose  auspices  a  colony  of  about  100  persons, 
which  was  added  to  the  former  by  the  empress  under  Uie  lead  of  Mr.  £.ilbourne,  was  in  1808 
Catharine  II.  The  old  town,  whidi  in  the  times  established  in  what  is  now  the  township  of 
preceding  the  conversion  of  the  Russians  to  Worthington  in  Ohio.  Having  organized  here 
Christianity,  nnder  Vladimir  the  Great,  was  the  Episcopal  parish  of  6t  Juhn^s,  as  well  as 
Uie  principal  seat  of  Bannatian  and  Russian  other  parishes  in  the  neighborhood,  and  pro- 
heathen  worship,  now  contains,  beside  several  cured  the  establishment  of  a  western  diocese 
other  churches,  the  cathedral  of  St.  Sophia,  a  bv  the  general  convention  of  the  Protestant 
magnificent  structure  of  the  11th  century,  and  Episcopid  church,  he  retired  from  the  itiinistry 
the  palace  of  the  Greek  metropolitan.  The  fort  in  1804,  and  was  soon  after  appointed  a  civil 
contains  the  great  monastery  from  which  it  re-  magistrate,  an  oflScer  of  militia  on  the  N.  W. 
oeived  its  name,  and  which,  together  with  the  frontier,  and  surveyor  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
bastions  and  walls  of  the  place,  and  the  glitter-  public  lands.  In  1812  he  was  one  of  the  com- 
ing gilt  and  colored  cupolas  of  the  chnrches  on  missioners  to  settle  the  boundary  between  the 
the  neighboring  eminences,  makes  a  strong  im-  public  lands  and  the  great  Virginia  reserva- 
pression  upon  the  traveller  who  approaches  the  tion,  and  also  cqyimissioned  as  a  colonel  in  the 
city  from  the  otlier  side  of  the  Dnieper.  This  frontier  regiment;  and  in  the  succeeding  year 
divinon  embraces  the  barracks  of  the  garrison,  he  entered  congress,  of  which  he  remained  a 
the  arsenals  and  magazines,  the  houses  of  the  member  until  1817.  He  was  the  first  to  pro- 
officers,  tlie  palace  of  the  governor,  numerous  pose  donations  of  lands  to  actual  settlers  in  the 
churches,  and  the  renowned  catacombs  of  St  N.  W.  territory,  and  as  chairman  of  a  select 
Anthony*  consisting  of  excavations  in  a  precip-  committee  he  drew  up  and  presented  a  bill  for 
itous  difif  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  at-  that  purpose.  He  afterward  served  for  some 
tract  numberless  pilgrims  from  all  paj'ts  of  Rus-  years  in  the  Ohio  legislature.  He  was  also  a 
siathrongh  veneration  for  the  saints  whose  bodies  trustee  of  Ohio  college,  at  Athens ;  acommis- 
are  there  preserved.  ArlJoining  are  the  cats-  sionerfor  locating  Miami  university;  and  for  85 
combsof  St  Theodosins^whid)  contain  a  small-  years  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of 
er  number  of  saints.    The  Podole,  which  is  the  Worthington  college. 

commercial  part  of  the  city,  is  regularly  laid  KILDARE,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  prov- 

OQt,  and  embellished  with  gardens.    Kiev  has  a  ince  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Meath,  £.  by 

large  university,  founded  in  1884,  to  which  are  Dublin  and  Wicklow,  S.  by  Carlo w,  and  W.  by 

attached  a  library  and  cabinets  of  medals,  zool-  Queen's  and  King's  counties ;  area,  654  sq.  m. ; 

ogy,  mineralogy,  and  botany.    There  are  also  pop.  in  1851,  96,724.    The  surface  is  fiat  or  un- 

varions  other  institutions  of  learning,  of  which  dulating,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  bogs, 

the  Greek  theological  academy  in  tlie  Petohers-  has  a  fertile  clayey  soil.    Farms  are  less  subdi- 

koi  monastery  is  the  best  endowed  and  most  vided  in  tliis  county  than  in  most  others.    Kil- 

frequented.    The  manufiictures  and  trade  of  the  dare  has  a  considerable  export  of  grain  and 

city  are  not  important — The  earliest  history  of  fionr  by  means  of  the  river  Barrow  and  tlie 

Kiev  is  traced  by  some  to  the  time  of  the  Greek  royal  and  grand  canals  and  their  branches.  The 

colonies  near  the  N.  coast  of  the  Black  sea;  rivers  Liffey  and  Boyne  also  traverse  a  portion 

others  place  its  foundation  in  the  5th  century  of  the  county,  and  two  railways  intersect  it 

A.  D.    In  the  last  quarter  of  the  9th  century  it  Cotton  and  woollen  fabrics  and  paper  are  mann- 

became  the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Nov-  factnred  to  a  limited  extent.    Kear  the  centre 

gorod.    As  the  capital  of  Christianized  Russia,  of  the  county  is  a  plain  of  4,858  acres,  the 

it  was  adorned  in  the  11th  century  with  a  great  property  of  the  government,  and  called  the 

number  of  churches.    After  the  middle  of  the  Curragh  of  Kildare,  used  for  military  camps  of 

12th,  however,  it  was  deprived  of  its  rank,  and  exercise,  and  having  on  it  one  of  the  best  race 

subsequently  suffered  by  the  devastations  of  the  courses  in  the  kingdom.    The  county  returns 

Tartars,  the  Lithuanian  and  Polish  wars,  the  two  meml>ers  to  parliament    Principal  towns : 

plague,  and  fires.    After  having  been  for  abont  Naas,  the  capital,  Athy,  and  Kildare. 
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EELDEEB,  aa  American  plover,  bo  called  of  plates  of  the  chief  piotaros  in  the  Dreadeii 
from  its  notes,  which  resemble  thesoonds  *^kil-  gallerj.  Being  interrupted  in  this  oceopatioa 
dee,  kildee,  dee,  dee,  dee ;"  it  is  the  eharadHiu  by  the  breaking  ont  of  the  7  years'  war,  he  eze- 
voe\f&rus  ^inn.)  or  the  gen  as  csgialitu  (Boie).  cuted  with  the  assistance  of  other  artists  an  ex« 
The  kildeer  is  about  10  inches  long,  with  an  tensive  series  of  illostrataons  of  the  Bible.  He 
extent  of  wings  of  20,  the  biU  1  inch,  and  the  was  particularly  happy  in  engraving  portraits^ 
weight  6  ounces.  The  head  is  small,  the  neck  two  of  the  best  of  which  are  those  of  the  em- 
short,  body  raUier  lender,  wings  reaching  to  peror  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa, 
the  end  of  the  long  tail,  feet  long  and  slender,  KILIAN,  Hermann  Fsiedrioh,  a  Grerman 
hind  tibia  bare  considerably  above  the  joint,  and  phyrician,  born  in  Leipsio,  Feb.  5,  1800.  In 
toe  wanting.  The  bill  is  black,  the  edges  of  nis  childhood  he  accompanied  his  father  (who 
the  lids  bright  red,  the  iris  dark  brown,  and  the  from  a  clergyman  became  a  physician)  to  St 
feet  grayish  blue;  the  head  above  and  upper  Petersburg^  and  commenced  the  study  of  medi* 
parts  of  the  body  light  brown  wi&  a  greenidi  cine  at  WiJna  in  1816.  At  the  age  of  20  he  re- 
tinge  ;  romp  and  upper  tail  coverts  rufous ;  ceived  the  degree  of  MJ).,  and  was  made  assist- 
lower  parts  white ;  ring  on  neck  and  wide  band  ant  professor  at  the  academy  of  medidne  in  St 
on  breast  black;  quilk  brownish  black,  with  Petersburg.  In  1825  he  returned  to  Germany, 
about  half  their  inner  webs  white ;  white  spots  and  in  1881  became  professor  of  obstetrics  at 
on  the  shorter  primaries,  and  the  secondaries  the  university  of  Bonn,  a  position  which  he 
edged  with  tiie  same ;  the  4  middle  tail  feathers  has  ever  since  occupied.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
white  tipped,  with  a  wide  subterminal  black  learned  authorities  of  the  day  on  the  subject  of 
band,  and  the  lateral  ones  widely  tipped  with  obstetrics,  and  is  the  autiior  of  treatises  on  the 
white ;  the  whole  upper  plumage  is  sometimes  circulation  of  the  blood  in  intants  in  the  womb, 
edg^  with  rufous.  This  bird  is  common  through-  on  the  surgery  of  obstetrics,  and  on  the  science 
out  North  America,  most  abundant  inland,  going  and  art  of  obstetrics,  of  an  obstetrical  atlas,  and 
to  the  south  in  winter,  and  to  the*  islands  of  the  of  the  ArmenUvrium  LucifKB  Nowan  (Bonn, 
Atlantic  and  Pacific.  It  is  very  wary,  the  small  1856),  containing  a  large  number  of  engravings 
flocks  when  feeding  posting  a  sentinel  to  warn  of  obstetrical  instruments,  both  ancient  and 
them  of  danger ;  when  alarmed  it  is  very  noisy,  modern.  He  has  also  published  treatises  on  the 
uttering  rapidly  the  notes  which  have  given  it  anatomy  of  the  brain  and  other  subjects, 
its  name,  it  prefers  newly  ploughed  fiMds,  the  EUIMANDJARO,  one  of  the  highest  moun- 
banks  of  dear  rivers,  and  elevated  worn-out  tains  in  Africa,  situated  in  the  Jagga  country, 
grounds,  where  it  feeds  on  worms,  grasshoppers, .  on  the  border  of  Zanguebar,  about  250  m.  from 
beetles,  small  crustaceans,  and  snails ;  toward  the  coast,  in  lat  8^  40'  S.,  long.  86°  K  It  is 
winter  it  approaches  the  sea  shore,  and  at  the  said  to  be  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  with 
south  is  fond  of  the  sugar,  cotton,  and  rice  fields,  its  summit  20,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
and  of  marshes,  mud  flats,  and  oyster  beds.  sea.  This  mountain  was  discovered  in  ld50  by 
The  flight  is  strong  and  rapid,  whether  at  high  the  Qerman  missionary  Dr.  Krapf: 
or  low  elevations,  and  the  speed  in  running  is  KILKENNY,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland, 
such  as  to  have  become  proverbial ;  the  large  province  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Queen^s 
eyes  indicate  its  habit  of  feeding  by  night  as  county,  £.  by  Carlo w  and  Wexford,  S.  and  S. 
well  as  by  day.  It  breeds  in  the  southern  states  W.  by  Waterford,  and  W.  by  Tipperary ;  area, 
about  the  beginning  of  April,  and  a  month  later  796  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 158,746.  The  surface 
in  the  middle  states ;  the  nest  is  either  a  hollow  is  generally  level,  but  diversified  with  some  hills, 
in  the  earth  or  is  made  of  grass  on  the  ground;  which  rise  to  the  altitude  of  1,000  feet  The 
the  eggs,  usually  4,  are  1|  by  1[  inches,  creanx-  countv  is  intersected  by  the  river  Nore,  and 
colored  with  irregular  purplish  brown  and  black  bounded  respectively  E.  and  S.  by  the  rivers 
blotches ;  the  parents  adopt  various  devices  to  Barrow  and  Suir.  The  soil  is  mostly  a  light 
divert  attention  from  their  nest.  The  flesh,  nn-  fertile  loam.  Anthracite  conal  of  inferior  quality 
less  of  the  young  in  early  autumn,  is  indifferent^  abounds.  Fine  black  marble  is  quarried  near 
though  it  is  eaten  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  the  town  of  Kilkenny.    Various  stone  piles  of 

KILIAN,  the  name  of  a  family  of  engravers  the  pagan  era,  cromlechs  and  calms,  are  found 

who  flourished  in  Augsburg  in  the  16th,  17th,  in  this  county,  diiefly  on  the  summits  of  hills, 

and  18th  centuries,  of  whom  the  following  were  It  is  divided  into  10  baronies,  and  returns  two 

the  most  eminent :  I.  Babtolom^us,  bom  in  members  to  parliament. — Kilkenny,  a  city  and 

Augsburg  in  1680,  died  there  in  1696.    He  parliamentary  borough,  capital  of  the  preced- 

studied  with  Mattheus  Merrian,  and  practised  mg  county,  and  a  county  in  itself,  is  situated 

his  art  for  a  while  in  Paris,  but  passed  the  on  the  river  Nore,  lat.  52°  87'  N.,  long.  V  18' 

greater  part  of  his  life  in  Augsburg.    He  was  W.,  81  m.  by  railway  S.  W.  from  Dublin,  and  27 

equally  successful  in  engravings  and  etchings,  m.N.  by  W. from  Waterford;  pop. in  1851,  20,- 

nnd  executed  a  great  number  of  works,  consist-  288.'   It  is  well  built,  paved,  lighted,  and  sup- 

ing  principally  of  portraits.    II.  Phiupp  An-  plied  with  water.    The  principid  buildings  are 

DBEAs,  a  kinsman  of  the  preceding,  born  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Canice  or  Kenny,  erected  in 

Augsburg  in  1714,  died  in  1759.    He  became  the  14th  century,  a  Roman  Oatholic  catliedral, 

one  of  the  most  distinguished  artists  of  his  time,  several  churches,*  the  ruins  of  a  Franciscan  mon- 

and  in  1751  commenced  the  execution  of  a  series  astery,  prisons,  workhouse,  barracks,  and   a 
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oaatie  built  by  Stropffbow.    Its  educational  in-  cated  at  Ohristchnroh,  Oxford.    When  only  17 

Btitationa  are  the  Eilkennj  college  or  grammar  years  old  he  wrote  a  tragedy  called  ^  The  Con- 

sohool,  where  Swift,  Oongreye,Farqahar,  Bishop  spuraoy''  (reprinted  in  1668  under  the  title  of 

Berkeley,  and  other  distingaished  persons  stud-  "Pallantns  and  Endora"),  which  won  the  ad- 

ied ;  St.  Eyran's  R<»aan  Catholic  seminary  for  miration  of  Ben  Jonson.    On  being  ordained 

the  education  of  yonng  men  destined  for  the  he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  army.    After 

prieethood;  and  varions  other  seminaries.   Eil-  the  restoration  he  became  almoner  and  chaplain 

kenny  sends  one  member  to  parliament.  to  the  doke  of  York. — Aknb,  daughter  of  the 

EILLABNEY,  a  market  town  and  parish  of  preceding,  bom  in  London  in  1660,  died  in  June, 
Ireland,  oo.  Eeny,  44  m.  N.  K.  W.  from  Cork ;  1685,  was  noted  for  her  virtnes,  beanty,  and  ac- 
pop.  of  the  town,  which  lies  partly  in  the  parish  complishments,  bat  is  still  better  known  by  the 
of  Aghadoe,  about  7,000.  It  is  a  dirty  and  ode  which  Dryden  wrote  to  her  memory.  She 
nnattnotiTe  place,  containing  seyeral  hotels,  a  was  "  excellent  in  the  sister  arts  of  poesy  and 
mmnery,  a  dispensary,  a  fever  hospital,  an  alms  painting,''  and  painted  a  portrait  of  the  dnke  of 
house,  and  several  chnrcbes  and  chapels,  in-  York  (afterward  James  it.)  and  his  dnchess,  to 
dnding  a  handsome  Roman  Catholic  cathedral,  whom  she  was  a  maid  of  honor.  A  volume  of 
It  is  situated  about  1^  m.  E.  from  a  chain  of  8  her  poems  was  published  in  1686. 
lakes  lemons  for  their  picturesque  beauty,  and  ElLMARNOCE,  a  parliamentary  and  mnni- 
much  resorted  to  by  tourists.  The  upper  or  cipal  borough  of  Ayrsnire,  Scotland,  12  m.  K. 
sonthemmost  lake  is  H  m.  long  and  f  m.  wide.  N.  E.  from  Ayr,  88^  m.  S.  W.  from  Glasgow, 
It  contains  18  islets,  and  is  connected  by  a  cir-  and  9^  from  tne  seaport  of  Troon,  with  all 
cnitous  stream  with  the  middle,  Muckross,  or  of  which  it  is  connected  by  railway ;  pop.  in 
Tore  lake,  lim.  long.  The  latter  communicates  1851,  21,447.  The  town  possesses  some  hand- 
by  8  passages  with  the  lower  lake,  called  also  some  public  buildings,  18  churches,  an  academy, 
lionghLeane,  which  is  5  m.  long  and  8  m.  broad,  several  public  libraries,  a  picture  gallery,  a 
and  contains  80  islands.  On  the  peninsula  be-  mechanics'  institute,  2  newspapers.  &o.  It  is 
tween  the  middle  and  lower  lakes  are  the  pic-  famed  for  the  manufacture  of  woollen  shawls, 
turesque  ruins  of  Muckross  abbey.  ^  On  the  W.,  caipets,  worsted  goods,  gauzes,  muslins,  hosiery, 
8.,  and  8.  E.  shores  rise  high  mountains,  sepa^  and  shoes.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament 
rated  by  wild  ravines,  through  which  flow  sev-  in  coi^unction  with  the  boroughs  of  Port  Glas- 
eral  beautifbl  streams.  O'Sullivan's  cascade,  gow,  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  and  Rutherglen. 
near  the  W.  shore  of  Lough  Leane,  consists  ot  SJLN  (Lat.  eulina;  Sax.  euln,  a  furnace),  an 
8  distinct  falls  between  high  overhanging  rocks,  oven  employed  in  mannfacturmg  operations,  va- 

EILUGREW,  Sib  William,  an  English  poet,  riously  constructed  according  to  the  special  pur- 
bom  in  Hanworth,  Middlesex,  in  1605,  died  in  pose  for  which  it  is  designed.  The  baking  of 
Londcn  in  1698.  He  was  educated  at  St  John's  brick  is  conducted  in  kilns  (see  Bbiox)  ;  and  in 
college,  Cambridge,  and  afterward  travelled  on  the  treatment  of  ores  preparatory  to  smelting 
the  continent.  On  his  return  to  England  he  they  are  often  roasted  in  kilns,  as  well  as  in  the 
was  appointed  governor  of  Pendennis  castle  in  open  heap.  Eilns  used  in  charring  wood  are 
Cornwall,  and  afterward  gentleman  usher  to  described  in  the  article  Charcoal  ;  and  ovens 
Charles  I.  When  the  civU  war  broke  out  he  upon  the  same  principle  are  employed  in  coking 
was  made  a  captain  in  the  royal  horse  guards,  bituminous  coal.  The  ovens  used  in  baking 
At  the  restoration  he  became  gentleman  usher  earthenware  are  also  kilns.  (See  Pottebt.)  In 
to  Ohtfles  n.,  and  subsequently  first  vice-  the  manufacture  of  lime  are  employed  the  most 
chamberlain,  which  office  he  held  for  22  years,  complete  forms  of  kilns,  for  a  description  of 
He  was  buried  in  Westminster  abbey.  He  which  see  the  article  upon  that  subject. 
wrote  "  The  Siege  of  Urbin,"  "  Sellndra,"  **  Or-  EHOGRAMME.  See  Graiims. 
masdes,  or  Love  and  Friendship,"  and  ^  Pan-  KTMBAT.Ti,  a  W.  co.  of  Texas,  drained  by  the 
dora,"  dramas  published  at  Oxford  in  1666,  head  waters  of  Uano  river;  area  about  1,500 
and  mudi  praised  by  Waller.  In  his  old  age  sq.  m.  It  has  a  mgffed  surface,  with  an  alter- 
he  wrote  two  serious  works,  "Artless  Mid-  nation  of  narrow  valleys  and  rocky  highlands, 
night  Thoughts,"  &c.,  and  "Midniffht  and  Daily  and  abounds  in  limestone  and  other  building 
Thoughts." — ^Thomas,  an  Englisn  dramatist,  materials.  The  soil  is  of  good  quality,  but  betr 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Hanworth  in  ter  adapted  to  grazing  than  tillage.  The  county 
1611,  died  in  London  in  1682.  After  vinting  was  organized  by  the  lerislature  of  1857-8. 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  he  became  page  of  EIMBALL,Riohabi>B17bl£igh,  an  American 
honor  to  Charles  L,  and  at  the  restoration  groom  author,  bom  in  New  Lebanon,  K  H.,  in  1818. 
of  the  bedchamber  to  Charles  U.,  whose  exile  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  college  in  1884, 
and  privations  he  had  shared,  and  over  whom,  and,  after  devoting  one  year  to  the  stndj^  of 
by  his  coarse  licentious  wit,  he  had  acquired  law,  went  to  Europe,  travelled  in  Great  Britain 
great  influence.  He  was  honored  with  a  grave  and  Germany,  and  resided  some  time  in  Paris, 
in  Westminster  abbey.  He  was  the  author  of  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  the  most 
11  plays,  a  complete  edition  of  which  appeared  eminent  professors  both  of  medicine  and  law. 
in  1064. — ^Hbnbt,  an  English  divine,  brother  of  Returning  to  America,  he  entered  upon  the 
the  preceding,  bom  in  Hanworth  in  1612 ;  the  practice  of  law,  first  at  Waterford,  N.  Y.,  and 
period  of  his  death  is  uncertain.    He  was  edu-  then  in  New  York  city.    His  works  are:  ^^Re- 
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miniscences  of  an  Old  Han '*  published  in  the  river  Dee,  K  hj  the  German  ocean,  and  8. 

**  Eniokerbocker  Magazine ;"  '*  St.  Leger,  or  the  and  W.  by  Forfarshire,  from  which  it  is  divided 

Threads  of  Life"  (New  York  and  London,  1849);  by  the  North  £sk;  area,  881  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 

'*  Letters  from  England;"  "Letters  from  Cuba"  1851,  84,698.     Greographically  the  county  is 

(1850) ;  ^  Onba  and  the  Cubans"  (1850) ;  "  Ro-  divided  into  the  Grampians  or  hill  district, 

manoe  of  Student  Life  Abroad"  (1858);  and  Deeside,  the  valley  or  "ho we"  of  the  Mearns, 

"  Lecture  before  the  New  York  Law  Institute."  and  the  coast  side.    Mount  Battock,  the  highest 

EIMOHI,  or  KiMHi,  David,  a  rabbi  of  Nar-  point  of  tlie  Grampians  in  Eincardineshire,  is 

bonne,  celebrated  as  a  Hebrew  grammarian,  8,600  feet  high.    The  county  is  mainly  agricul- 

lexicographer,  and  commentator,  flourished  in  tural.    There  are  manufactures  of  linen.    On 

the  earlier  part  of  the  18th  century.    He  was  the  coast  there  are  18  or  14  fishing  villages, 

the  son  of  Rabbi  Joseph  Kimchi,  sumamed  Mes-  Oapital.  Stonehaven. 

tr«  Petit,  who  about  the  middle  of  the  12th  KINESIPATHY.  See  Lino,  Pbtib  Hknbix. 
century  emigrated  from  Spain  during  a  perse-  KING  (Germ.  IHonig  ;  Dutch,  Jxming  ;  Swed. 
cution  by  the  Moslems,  and  the  younger  brother  honung^  hung  ;  Dan.  Icange  ;  Icel.  honunge^ 
and  pupil  of  Rabbi  Moses,  both  distinguished  as  hmge)^  a  title  of  dignity  designating  the  supreme 
writers  on  the  same  sciences  in  which  David  ruler  of  a  nation  or  country.  The  etymology  of 
was  to  eclipse  all  his  predecessors.  He  was  the  word  is  far  from  being  settled,  some  deriv- 
early  initiated  into  the  study  of  philosophy,  ing  it  from  the  old  Gothic  chuni,  family  or  (no- 
which  at  that  period  had  reached  its  golden  ble)  race ;  others  from  roots  like  huno^  ean^  ken^ 
age  among  the  Jews  of  Spain  and  southern  denoting  ability ;  while  others  compare  it  with 
France,  especially  through  the  works  of  Maimo-  khan  and  other  eastern  terms  of  similar  mean- 
nides,  of  which,  in  a  lively  rabbinical  contro-  ing.  The  Romanic  lan^ages  aU  use  words  lit- 
versy,  he  toward  the  decline  of  his  life  became  tie  altered  from  the  Latin  r^  (ruler),  which  was 
one  of  the  most  eminent  defenders.  He  died  in  the  title  of  the  first  7  sovereigns  of  Rome,  while 
old  a^e.  Conscientious  research  and  an  uncom-  those  who  followed  the  Ml  of  the  republic  as- 
monly  sound  critics]  judgment  are  the  chief,  sumed  that  of  imperator  (commander),  now  al- 
though not  the  only  merits  of  Eimchi^s  writings,  tered  into  oar  emperor.  The  difference  between 
which  have  been  regarded  down  to  this  day,  king  and  emperor,  and  between  kingdom  and 
both  by  Jewish  and  Ohristian  scholars,  as  stan-  empire,  is  not  always  one  of  power  or  extent, 
dard  works  in  their  branches.  Beside  some  but  is  sometimes  the  result  of  historical  develop- 
fragments  and  minor  works,  there  are  extant  the  ments.  Thus  Louis  XIY.  and  Louis  Philippe 
''Hebrew  Grammar"  (Venice,  1545;  Leyden,  were  satisfied  with  the  title  of  king,  while  the 
1681,  &c.),  and  ''  Hebrew  Dictionary"  (Naples,  sovereign  successor  to  the  nnalterea  dominions 
1490 ;  Venice,  1529  and  1552),  and  commentaries  of  the  latter,  Napoleon  III.,  assumed  that  worn 
on  the  prophets,  the  Psalms,  and  Chronicles.  by  the  conqueror  from  whom  he  derived  his  his- 

K IN  13 URN,  a  fortress  in  the  Russian  gov-  torical  claims  to  power.  Soulouque,  who  like 
emment  of  Taurida,  situated  on  a  small  pen-  both  Napoleons  paved  his  way  to  the  throne 
insula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper.  With  the  by  a  coup  d'etat^  also  chose  the  title  of  em- 
opposite  fortress  of  Otcliakoff;  it  completely  peror.  In  Europe  there  are  15  independent 
commands  the  entrance  of  that  river.  About  kingdoms,  viz  :  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
a  mile  from  the  fort  stands  the  pretty  village  of  Prussia,  Sweden  and  Norway,  Spain,  the  Two 
Einbarn.  Most  of  its  inhabitants  are  fishermen.  Sicilies,  Sardinia,  Portugal,  Bavaria,  Denmark, 
Within  the  fort  is  a  monument  dedicated  to  the  Holland,  Belgium,  Greece,  Hanover,  WUrtem- 
memory  of  Gen.  Suwaroff|  who  gained  a  signal  berg,  and  Saxony.  The  grand  duchies  and  the 
victory  over  the  Turkish  invaders  there  in  1787.  electorate  (of  Hesse)  rank  next  in  dignity  and 
On  Oct.  17, 1855,  after  a  bombardment  of  sov-  power,  some  of  the  former  surpassing  in  extent 
eral  hours,  the  fort  surrendered  to  the  Anglo*  and  population  the  minor  kingdoms.  ThusTus* 
French  squadron,  and  the  Russian  commander  cany  is  superior  in  territorial  extent  to  WOr- 
Eoohanovitch  with  his  garrison  of  1,400  men  temberg,  and  Baden  to  Saxony.  Beside  these 
were  taken  prisoners.  French  troops  were  sta*  15  kin^^oms  there  are  others  in  Europe  which, 
tioned  there  during  the  following  winter,  not-  having  lost  their  independence,  have  maintain- 
withstanding  the  great  intensity  of  the  cold,  ed  their  title,  adding  it  to  those  of  the  other 
The  ships  and  floating  batteries  were  imbedded  possessions  of  their  rulers.  Thus  the  empei'or 
in  the  ice  of  the  Dnieper,  and  the  vessels  con-  of  Russia  is  kingof  Poland,  and  the  emperor  of 
verted  by  the  French  into  regular  fortifications,  Austria  king  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  &c.  There 
the  ice  being  sawn  away  for  some  distance,  so  are  also  some  titles  preserved  by  houses  who 
as  to  form  a  deep  ditch  round  each  vessel,  while  have  lost  the  possessions  to  which  they  were 
the  pieces  of  ice  which  had  been  cut  away  were  attached.  The  emperor  of  Austria  styles  him- 
pUed  np  and  used  as  barricades.  No  attack  how-  self  king  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  king  of  Sweden 
ever  tcK)k  place.  On  May  16, 1856,  the  French  also  king  of  the  Vandals.  The  royal  dignity  in 
evacuated  it,  and  Einburn  was  then  restored  to  Europe  is  now  everywhere  hereditary.  For- 
Rossia.                    merly  there  were  elective  kings  of  Poland,  Hun- 

EINOARDINESHIRE,  or  The  Mbjlbsts,  a  cary,  Ac;  the  former  were  little  more  than  presi- 

maritime  co.  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  Aber-  dents  for  life  of  a  republic.  The  successor  elect 

deenshire,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the  of  the  German  emperors  was  called  king  of 
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Rome ;  the  same  title  was  bestowed  by  Napo-  several  years,  and  attended  lectures  in  Paris  and 

leon  I.  on  his  son.  The  period  of  Napoleon  was  Edinburgh.    After  his  return  from  Europe  he 

productive  of  new  kingaoms,  of  which  some,a0  resumed  his  profession  (in  1826),  and  at  onoe 

Westphalia  and  Etruria,  were  shoft-lived.  entered  into  a  highly  lucrative  practice,  but  he 

KING,  Ohables,  an  American  journalist,  pres-  again  abandoned  it  in  1829.    He  was  elected  in 

ident  of  Columbia  college,  bom  in  New  York  1838  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  by  the 

in  March,  1789.    He  is  the  2d  son  of  Rufus  union  democratic  party,  to  fill  an  unexpired 

King,  and  during  the  residence  of  his  father  term.    He  was  subsequently  reelected  for  the 

88  American  minister  at  St.  James  he  was  full  term  of  six  years,  but  in  188T  resigned, 

sent  with  his  brother  John  A.  King  to  Harrow  avowing  his  intention  to  retire  to  private  life, 

fehod,  and  in  1805  to  a  preparatory  school  in  In  1842,  when  the  country  was  in  a  state  of  un- 

Paris.     In  1810  he  married  Eliza,  the  eldest  usual  depression  from  a  recent  revulsion,  he 

daughter  of  Archibald  Gracie,  then  a  leading  took  charge  of  the  Georgia  railroad  company, 

merchant  of  New  York,  with  whom  he  was  which,  like  most  others  of  similar  character  in 

associated  in  business.    .Upon  the  breaking  out  that  day,  had  fiuled.    Under  Mr.  King^s  man- 

of  hostilities  with   Great  Britain,  Mr.  King,  agement  it  was  speedily  revived  and  the  road 

though  a  federalist,  deemed  it  right  that  the  finished,  and  he  has  continued  president  of  the 

war  should  be  prosecuted  to  an  honorable  and  comnany  until  the  present  time,  the  stookhold- 

successfbl  result :  and  as  a  member  of  the  legis-  ers  naving  refusea  to  allow  nim  to  resign, 

latnre  of  his  native  state  in  1818,  and  as  a  vol-  Various  other  roads  extending  the  connections 

nnteer  in  the  autumn  of  1814,  he  acted  upon  of  the  Greorgia  road,  north-west  and  south-west^ 

those  sentiments.    In  1828  the  firm  of  which  have  been  projected  and  completed,  mainly  un* 

he  was  a  member  failed,  and  Mr.  King  became  der  his  auspices.    Hereoeivea  the  title  of  judge 

associated  with  Johnston  Yerplanck  in  the  pub-  by  executive  appointment,  but  at  the  dose  of 

lication  of  the  '^New  York  American,"  a  con-^  the  term  dedioed  a  reelection, 

servative  newspaper,  of  much  political  influence'  KING,  MrrcHxix,  ULD.,  an  American  judse, 

and  a  high  literary  character,  until  182T,  when  born  in  Scotland,  June  8, 1788.    In  youth  ne 

Mr.  Yerplanck  retired  and  Mr.  King  continued  was  a  severe  student  and  general  reader,  and 

sole  editor.    After  its  publication  was  discon-  began  early  to  write  essays.    He  went  to  Lon- 

tinued  Mr.  King  was  associated  in  the  conduct  don  in  1804,  and  sailed  lor  Malta  in  1805  in  a 

of  the  N.  Y.  "  Courier  and  Enquirer"  from  1845  merchantman  under  convoy  of  two  diips  of  war, 

until  1849,  when  he  was  chosen  president  of  witnessed  the  fight  in  which  the  convoy  was 

Columbia  college,  which  office  he  still  occupies,  destroyed  by  two  French  frigates,  and  was  taken 

During  his  presidency  the  usefulness  and  the  as  a  prisoner  to  Malaga.    After  studying  the 

wealth  of  the  college  have  Ifeen  greatly  increased.  Spanish  hmguage  he  escaped  from  captivity, 

KING;  Jomr  Crookshakes,  an    American  and  sailed  in  an  American  vessel  for  Charleston, 

sculptor,  bom  in  Kilwinning,  Ayrshire,  Scot-  S.  C.    There  he  opened  a  school  in  1806,  and 

land,  Get.  11, 1806.    He  was  educated  as  a  prac-  began  to  write  verses  for  the  newspapers,  which 

tical  machinist,  and  emigrating  to  the  United  attracted  considerable  attention ;  and  he  was 

States  in  1829  was  employed  for  several  years  soon  promoted  to  a  professorship  in  the  college 

in  Cincinnati  and  Louisville  as  superintendent  of  that  city.    He  began  to  stuay  law  in  1807, 

of  a  factory.  In  1 884,  at  the  suggestion  of  Hiram  continui  ng  his  du  ties  as  teacher ;  was  one  of  the 

Powers,  he  made  a  model  in  clay  of  the  head  of  founders  of  the  philosophical  society  in  1809, 

his  wife,  and  the  success  with  which  the  work  among  the  first  members  of  which  were  Hayne, 

was  accomplished  encouraged  him  to  adopt  the  Gadsden,  Grimke,  Prioleau,  and  others,  and  be- 

profession  of  a  sculptor.   From  1887  to  1840  he  fore  which  he  delivered  lectures  on  astronomy, 

resided  in  New  Orleans,  and  modelled*  a  number  In  1810  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar.    He  soon 

of  busts  of  public  men  and  made  cameo  like-  distiuguishedhimself  in  various  departments  of 

nesses.    Subsequently  he  removed  to  Boston,  his  profession,  was  prosperous  in  practice,  and 

where  he  now  lives.    He  has  executed  several  in  1815  revisited  Europe.    In  1819  he  became 

busts  of  Daniel  Webster,  also  those  of  John  judge,  or,  as  the  office  was  then  called,  recorder 

Quincy  Adams,  Dr.  Samuel  Woodward,  Profes-  of  the  city  court  of  Charleston.   As  early  as  1816 

sor  ^gassiz,  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  and  other  he  had  denounced  the  principle  of  a  protective 

men  prominent  in  public  life  or  literature.  tariff  as  unwise  and  impolitic,  though  not  ille- 

KING,  John  P.,  an  American  lawyer  and  gal,  and  in  1880-^82  was  an  active  member  of 

financier,  born  in  Barrow  co.,  Ky.,  about  1800.  Sie  union  party,  and  opposed  the  doctrine  of  the 

His  father,  soon  after  the  birth  of  this  son,  re-  state  veto,  or  nullification.  As  a  citizen  of  large 

moved  to  Bedford  co.,  Tenn.    After  receiving  fortune  he  was  prominent  in  the  plans  for  ex- 

an  ordinary  school  education  he  studied  law  tending  the  communications  of  South  Carolina 

with  Major  Freeman  Walker  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  with  the  West,  and  was  a  delegate  to  numerous 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  was  19  years  conventions  held  for  the  purpose.    He  succeed- 

of  age.    Major  Walker  was  shortly  afterward  ed  Gen.  Hayne  as  president  of  the  Louisville, 

elected  to  the  United  States  senate,  and  Mr.  Cincinnati,  and  Charleston  railroad,  a  great 

King  succeeded  to  his  large  practice,  which  he  scheme  which  ultimately  failed.    In  1840  he 

prosecuted  with  success  for  3  years.    He  then  again  visited  Europe ;  in  1842  he  again  became 

travelled  extensively  in  Europe,  remaining  there  judge  of  the  city  court,  which  office  he  resigned 
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in  1844;  and  at  difEerent  periods  be  serred  as  tive  part  in  pnblio  institations  and  in  political 
delegate  in  the  state  conyention,  and  as  prcsi-  affairs,  having  been  elected  in  1851  to  the  le^s- 
dent  of  the  trustees  of  the  medical  college,  and  latare.  Shortly  before  his  death  he  was  ap- 
of  other  societies  for  the  promotion  of  art,  liter-  pointed  rear  admiral  of  the  bine,  being  the  firet 
atore,  science,  and  public  enterprises/  He  ori-  instance  of  a  native  of  Australia  rising  to  so 
ginated  the  Oharleston  literary  club,  and  has  high  a  rank  in  the  British  navy, 
written  numerous  essays  and  addresses  for  va-  £ING,  Rvtus,  an  American  statesman,  bom 
rious  societies  and  literary  institutions.  The  in  Scarborough,  Me.,  in  1755,  died  in  Jamaica, 
degree  of  LL.D.  Ijas  been  conferred  upon  him  L.  L,  April  29, 1827.  His  father,  Richard  King, 
by  the  college  of  Oharleston  and  the  univer-  a  successful  merchant^  gave  him  the  best  educa- 
sity  of  East  Tennessee.  He  has  an  extensive  tion  then  attainable.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
reputation  for  various  learning  and  cultivated  lege  by  Samuel  Moody  of  Newburyport,  and  was 
tastes,  as  well  as  for  refined  and  liberal  hos-  admitted  to  Harvu*d  college  in  1778.  During 
pitality.  His  library  of  20,000  volumes  is  re-  the  revolutionary  struggle  which  soon  after 
gardea  as  one  of  the  best  private  collections  in  commenced  the  college  buildings  were  appro- 
the  country.  priated  for  military  purposes,  and  the  students 

KING,  rJETEB,  lord,  an  English  chancellor,  were  dispersed  for  a  time.  In  1776,  after  the 
bom  in  Exeter  in  1669,  died  in  Ookham,  Sur-  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops,  the 
rey,  July  22,  1784.  His  mother  was  a  sister  college  was  reopened  in  Cambridge,  and  there 
of  the  philosopher  Locke,  at  whose  suggestion  in  1777  Hufus  King  was  graduated.  He  then 
he  was  sent  to  the  university  of  Leyden.  He  went  to  Kewburyport  to  study  law  under  the 
afterward  entered  himself  at  the  Inner  Tern-  direction  of  Theophilus  Parsons.  But  war  again 
pie,  and  was  called  to  the  bar.  In  1699  he  broke  in  upon  his  studies,  and  when  the  expe- 
commenced  his  political  career,  and  was  elected  dition  against  Rhode  Island,  then  occupied  by 
to  parliament  for  Beer-Alston,  Devonshire,  the  British,  was  organized  in  1778  under  Gren. 
which  he  represented  to  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Sullivan,  Mr.  King  took  part  in  it  as  a  volunteer, 
Queen  Anne.  In  1709  he  was  appointed  one  and  became  'aide-de-camp  to  Gren.  Glover,  who 
of  the  managers  to  conduct  the  impeachment  commanded  a  brigade  of  Maine  men.  Owing  to 
of  Sacheverdl ;  and  in  1712  acted  as  counsel,  the  diversion  of  the  French  fleet  of  Oount  d'Es- 
without  fee,  in  defence  of  Whiston.  Soon  after  taing,  upon  the  cooperation  of  which  the  suc- 
the  accession  of  George  I.  he  was  made  chief  cess  of  Gen.  Sullivan^s  expedition  depended,  the 
justice  of  tiie  common  pleas,  and  a  privy  coun-  campaign  was  brief  and  fraitiess.  After  receiv- 
cillor;  and  in  June,  1725,  on  the  removal  of  ing  the  thanks  of  his  commander  in  an  order  of 
the  earl  of  Macclesfield,  he  was  raised  to  the  the  day,  Mr.  King  returned  to  his  law  studies, 
dignity  of  lord  chancellor,  with  the  title  of  which  he  pursued  without  further  interruption, 
Baron  King  of  Ookham.  He  held  office  till  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1780,  and  entered  oh 
Nov.  26, 1788,  when  ill  health  compelled  him  the  practice  of  the  la^  in  Newburyport.  He 
to  resign.  He  did  not  figure  well  on  the  wool-  was  successful  from  the  outset,  for  he  was  dill- 
sack,  and  more  of  his  decrees  are  said  to  have  gent,  methodical,  learned,  and  eloquent.  He  was 
been  set  aside  than  of  any  former  chancellor,  moreover  sensitively  alive  to  the  great  conflict 
He  was  the  author  of  various  works  in  support  in  which  his  country  was  engaged,  and  bold  and 
of  the  rights  of  Protestant  dissenters,  the  most  earnest  in  promoting  all  measures  to  strengthen 
important  of  which  perhaps  is  his  ^'  Inquiry  into  her  arms  and  her  cause.  In  1782  he  was  chosen 
the  Constitution,  Discipline,  Unity,  andWorship  by  his  townsmen  one  of  their  representatives 
of  the  Primitive  Church'*  (Ix)ndon,  1691).  to  the  general  court  of  Massachusetts.    In  that 

KING,  Philip  Pabksb,  a  British  admiral,  body,  to  which  he  was  repeatedly  reelected, 

born  on  Norfolk  island,  Deo.  13, 1793,  died  at  he  took  a  heading  part,  and  especially  on  one 

Grantham,  near  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  Feb.  1855.  of  the  difficult  questions  which  arose  during  the 

He  was  the  son  of  a  naval  officer,  who,  from  revolutionary  struggle  between  the  congress 

the  abilitv  he  exhibited  in  the  settlement  of  of  the  confederation  and  the  legislature  of  the 

Norfolk  island,  was  appointed  governor  of  New  states — that  of  granting  a  5  per  cent  impost  to 

South,  Wales  in  1800.    His  son  entered  the  the  congress — he  maintained  with  great  ability 

British  navy  in  1807.    In  1817  he  was  intrusted  and  eventual  success,  against  the  powerful  op- 

with  the  conduct  of  an  expedition  to  Australia,  position  of  Gov.  Sullivan  and  others,  the  indfs- 

returning  to  Europe  in  1828,  when  he  published  pensableness  of  granting  this  aid  for  the  common 

theresultsof  his  survey  of  the  inter-tropical  and  safety  and  the  efficiency  of  the  confederation, 

western  coasts;  the  atlas  to  this  work  was  is-  In  1784  he  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  of 

sued  by  the  hydrographical  office  at  the  admi-  Massachusetts  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con- 

ralty.    In  1825  he  was  appointed  to  survey  the  gress,  then  sitting  at  Trenton.  He  took  his  seat 

S.  coast  of  America,  from  the  entrance  of  the  in  December,  and  in  March,  1785,  moved  a  reso- 

Rio  Plata  round  to  Chiloe,  and  of  Terra  del  lution:  "That  there  be  neither  slavery  nor  in- 

Fuego,  and  published  in  1882  "Sailing  Direc-  voluntary  servitude  in  any  of  the  states  described 

tions  to  the  Coasts  of  Eastern  and  Western  Pat-  in  the  resolution  of  congress  of  April,  1784, 

agonia,  including  the  Struts  of  Magelhaen  and  otherwise  than  in  punishment  of  crime  whereof 

the  Sea  Coast  of  Terra  del  Fuego."    Afterward  the  party  shaU  have  been  personally  guilty ;  and 

he  returned  to  Australia,  where  he  took  an  ac-  that  this  regulation  shall  be  made  an  article  of 
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compAOt  ana  remain  a  fandamental  principle  to  Massachusetts,  and  was  immediately  chosen 

of  the  constitution  between  the  original  states  by  his  old  constituents  of  Kewburyport  one  of 

and  each  of  the  states  named  in  said  resolves.**  their  delegates  to  the  state  convention  which 

This  resolution  was,  by  the  vote  of  7  states  was  to  pass  upon  its  acceptance  or  rejection. 

gew  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Fierce  opposition  was  made  in  that  convention 
nnecticut,  New  Jersey,   Pennsylvania,  and  to  this  instrument,  Mr.  King  leading  the  array 
Maryland),  against  4  fVirginia,  both  Oarolinas,  in  defence.    He  was  successful,  and  theratifica- 
and  Georgia),  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  tion  was  carried  by  187  to  168.    Mr.  King  took 
whole,  where  for  the  time  it  slept    The  ordi-  up  his  permanent  residence  in  New  York  in 
nance  offered  by  Thomas  Jefferson  in  the  pre-  I788,  and  in  the  following  year  he  was  elected 
vious  year  (April,  1784)  proposed  the  prospec-  a  representative  of  that  city  in  the  assembly  of 
tive  prohibition  of  slavery  in  the  territories  of  the  state.    In  the  summer  of  the  same  year  he 
the  United  States  after  the  year  1800 ;  Mr.  was  chosen  by  the  legislature  the  first  senator 
King's  proposition  was  for  its  immediate,  abso-  fi*om  the  state  of  New  York  under  the  new 
lute,  and  irrevocable  prohibition.    When,  two  constitution,  having   for   his   colleague  Gen; 
years  afterward,  the  famous  ordinance  of  free-  Schuyler.    In  this  body  Mr.  King  took  rank 
dom  and  government  for  the  N.  W.  territory  among  the  leaders  of  the  federal  party.    The 
was  reported  by  Nathan  Dane  of  Massachussetts  political  difficulties  of  the  period  were  very 
(July  11,  1787),  Mr.  King,  who  was  a  member  great;  the  points,  foreign  and  domestic,  to  be 
of  lliat  congress  (then  sitting  in  New  York),  arranged,  complex ;   and  the  finances  of  the 
and  a  coIle))gne  of  Mr.  Dane,  had  gone  to  Phi-  country  in  deplorable  confhsion.  But  the  public 
ladelphia  to  take  the  seat  to  which  he  had  been  men  of  the  day  were  equal  to  its  exigencies,  and 
elected  by  Massachusetts  as  a  member  of  the  the  treaty  negotiated  by  John  Jay  on  behalf  of 
convention  for  fhiming  a  constitution  for  the  the  United  States  with  Great  Britain  was  rati- 
United  States.    But  his  colleague  embodied  \xi.  fied  by  the  senate  and  vindicated  agtdnst  the 
the  draft  of  his  ordinance  the  provision,  almost  fiercest  opposition.    In  this  conflict  Mr.  King 
word  for  word,  which  Mr.  King  had  laid  before  was  conspicuous  both  in  the  senate  and  as  the 
congress  in  March,  1785.    Whue  occupied  with  Joint  autnor  with  Alexander  Hamilton  of  a  se- 
his  duties  as  member  of  congress,  Mr.  King  was  ries  of  essays,  through  the  newspapers,  under 
designated  by  his  state  as  one  of  the  commis-  the  signature  of  Gamillus.     In  1796  he  was 
sioners  to  determine  the  boundary  between  reelected  to  the  senate,  and  while  serving  his 
New  York  and  Massachussets,  and  was  empow-  second  term  was  nominated  by  Washington  min- 
ered  with  his  colleague  to  convey  to  the  United  istcr  plenipotentiary  to  Great  Britain,  having 
States  the  large  tract  of  lands  beyond  the  Alle-  previously  declined  the  office  of  secretary  of 
ghanies  belonging  to  Massachussetts.    On  Aug.  state,  made  vacant  by  the  resignation  ofEd- 
14, 1786,  Rufds  King  and  James  Monroe  were  mund  Randoljjh.    He  embarked  with  his  family 
appoint^  a  committee  on  behalf  of  the  con-  at  New  York  in  July,  1796,  and  for  8  years  ful- 
gress  to  wait  upon  the  legislature  of  Pennsyl-  filled  most  ably  and  acceptably  the  duties  of  the 
vania  and  explain  to  them  tiie  embarrassments  office.    No  foreign  minister  probably  was  more 
of  the  finances  of  the  United  States,  and  to  urge  sagacious  in  ascertaining  or  divining  the  views 
the  prompt  repeal  by  that  state  of  the  embar-  and  policy  of  nations,  or  more  careml  in  keep- 
rassing  condition  upon  which  it  had  voted  its  ing  his  own  government  well  informed  on  all 
contingent  of  the  6  per  cent  impost  levied  by  the  public  questions  of  the  day.    His  diplomatic 
the  congress  on  all  the  states.    The  speech  of  correspondence  may  be  referred  to  confidently 
Mr.  King  on  this  occasion,  though  no  notes  as  a  model  both  in  style  and  in  topics.    The 
of  it  remain,  is  commemorated  as  most  effec-  federal  party  having  lost  its  ascendency  in  the 
tive  and  brilliant    On  May  25, 1787,  Mr.  King  public  councils,  Mr.  King,  shortly  after  Mr. 
took  his  seat  in  the  federal  convention,  which,  Jcfferson^s  accession,  asked  to  be  recalled.    He 
though  called  to  meet  on  the  14th  of  that  was  however  urged  by  the  president  to  remain, 
montn,  did  not  form  a  quorum  till  the  25th.  as  he  had  in  hand  important  negotiations.    The 
He  had  renounced  his  practice  at  the  bar,  recurrence  of  war  in  Europe,  consequent  upon 
and  gave  himself  wholly  to  the  public  service,  the  rupture  of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  leaving 
While  a  member  of  congress  he  had  married  little  hope  of  success  on  the  point  to  which  his 
in  1786,  in  New  York,  mry,  daughter  of  John  efforts  had  been  chiefly  directed,  that  of  secur- 
Alsop.     The  journals  of  the  convention  and  ing  our  seamen  against  impressment,  he  re- 
the  fragments  of  its  debates  which  have  come  newed  his  request  to  be  relieved ;  and  accord- 
down  to  us  attest  the  active  participation  of  ingly  a  successor  was  appointed,  and  Mr.  King 
Mr.  King  in  the  important   business   before  returned  to  his  conntnr  in  1804,  and  withdrew 
them ;   and  the  selection  of  him,  one  of  the  to  a  farm  at  Jamaica,  L.  I.,  where  he  passed  his 
youngest  members  of  that  body,  as  one  of  the  time  in  study,  in  the  pleasures  of  a  liberal  hos- 
committeeoffive  to  which  it  was  finally  referred  pitality,  keeping  up  nis  interest  in  all  public 
to  "revise  the  style  of,  and  arrange  the  articW  concerns,  in  correspondence  with  friends  in 
agreed  on  for  the  new  constitution,  affords  the  both  hemispheres,  and  in  improving  and  adorn- 
best  proof  of  the  estimation  in  which  he  was  ing  his  grounds.    This  philosophicfd  retirement 
held  by  his  colleagues.    Havingsigned  the  con-  was  broken  in  upon  by  the  war  of  1812.  and  he 
stitution  as  agreed  upon,  Mr.  King  went  back  was  called  in  1818  to  take  his  seat  for  tne  third 
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time  as  a  XT.  S.  senator.  Yielding  no  blind  sup-  resolation,  Feb.  16, 1825 :  *'  That  as  soon  as  the 
port  to  the  administration,  and  offering  to  it  no  portion  of  the  existing  funded  debt  of  the  United 
partisan  opposition,  he  yet  was  ever  ready  to  States  for  the  payment  of  which  the  public  land 
strengthen  its  hands  against  the  common  enemy,  of  the  United  States  is  pledged,  shall  have  been 
When  the  capitol  at  Washington  was  barned  by  paid  off|  then  and  thenceforth  the  whole  of  the 
the  British  forces,  he  resisted  the  proposal  to  public  land  of  the  United  States,  with  the  net 
remove  the  seat  of  government  to  the  interior,  proceeds  of  all  future  sales  thereof,  shall  const!- 
and  rallied  the  nation  to  defend  the  country  ana  tute  and  form  a  fund  which  is  hereby  appro- 
avenge  the  outrage.  His  speech  on  this  occa-  priated,  and  the  faith  of  the  United  States  is 
sion  in  the  senate  was  one  of  those  that  marked  pledged  that  the  said  fund  shall  be  inviolably 
him  as  a  great  orator.  At  the  dose  of  the  war  applied,  to  aid  the  emancipation  of  such  slaves 
he  applied  himself  with  like  dUigence  to  matur-  within  any  of  the  United  States,  and  to  aid  the 
ing  the  policy  which  should  ef»ce  as  speedily  removal  of  such  slaves  and  the  removal  of  such 
as  possible  the  evils  of  war  and  build  up  perma-  free  persons  of  color  in  any  of  the  said  states, 
nent  prosperity.  To  a  bill,  however,  for  a  U.  S.  as  by  the  laws  of  the  states  respectively  may 
bank  with  a  capital  of  $50,000,000,  he  made  be  allowed  to  be  emancipated  or  removed  to 
earnest  opposition  in  the  senate.  The  claim  any  territory  or  country  without  the  limits  of 
of  Great  Britain  to  exclude  us  from  the  com*  the  United  States  of  America."  The  resolution 
merce  of  the  West  India  islands  he  in  like  man-  was  read,  and,  on  motion  of  Mr.  Benton  of  Mis- 
ner  resisted ;  and  to  his  intelligent  exposition  of  souri,  ordered  to  be  printed.  John  Q.  Adams, 
the  laws  of  navigation  and  of  the  mercantile  now  become  president,  urged  Mr.  King  to  ao- 
interests  and  rights  of  the  United  States  we  are  cept  the  embassy  to  England,  with  which  conn- 
indebted  for  the  law  of  1818.  He  likewise  early  try  una^usted  questions  of  moment  were  pend- 
discerned  the  danger  of  the  sales  on  credit  of  ing,  and  which  tne  president  believed  Mr.  JBCing, 
the  public  lands,  and  by  his  bill  substituting  cash  from  his  familiarity  with  those  questions  and 
payments  and  a  fixed  but  reduced  price  for  his  former  experience  as  minister  in  England, 
these  lands,  and  stipulating  a  remission  of  inter-  was  specially  qualified  to  manage.  He  reluc- 
est  and  of  a  portion  of  the  principal  of  the  debt  tantly  accepted  the  mission ;  but  his  health  gave 
then  due  therefor,  he  averted  a  great  political  way,  and  atter  a  few  months  spent  in  England, 
peril,  and  gave  order  and  security  to  the  re-  where  he  was  warmly  welcomed,  he  resigned 
ceipts  from  the  sale  of  those  lands.    In  1819  he  and  came  home  to  die. 

was  reelected,  as  in  the  previous  instance  by  a  KING,  Susan  (Pstiobu),  an  American  au- 
legislature  of  adverse  politics  to  his  own,  to  the  thoress^  born  in  Charleston,  S.  0.  The  daugh- 
U.  S.  senate.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  war,  ter  of  James  L.  Petigru,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
and  while  at  his  post  in  the  senate  in  the  winter  South  Carolina,  she  was  highly  educated,  and 
of  1816,  he  was,  without  his  knowledge  or  con-  was  married  to  Henry  C.  King,  son  of  Judge 
sent,  named  as  the  candidate  of  the  federal  party  Mitchell  King.  She  is  the  author  of  several 
for  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York.  His  stories  of  fashionable  life,  as  the  "  Busy  Mo- 
wish  and  purpose  were  at  once  to  decline  this  ments  of  an  Idle  Woman,"  a  collection  of  social 
nomination,  for  the  sphere  of  duty  of  a  senator  sketches ;  "  Lily ;"  and  "  Sylvia's  World,"  a 
was  that  in  which  he  felt  himself  more  fitted  to  series  of  short  tales  illustrative  of  flirtations, 
be  useful.  But  his  political  friends  asked  it  of  slander,  coquetry,  jilting,  and  similar  fashionable 
him  as  a  debt  to  his  party,  and  he  yielded  his  vices.  Their  animation,  dear  and  easy  style, 
own  preference.  He  was  not  elected,  and  thus  and  piquant  satire  have  attracted  for  them 
was  left  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  senatorial  ca-  much  attention ;  and  these  merits,  together  with 
reer.  Shortly  afterward  the  Missouri  question,  local  allusions,  have  given  them  remarkable 
as  it  has  been  called,  began  to  agitate  the  na-  ])opularity  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  King  is  dis- 
tion.  Mr.  King  wasj^ledged  against  the  exten-  tinguished  in  society  by  her  conversational  tal- 
sion  of  slavery ;  and  when  therefore  Missouri  ent,  and  especially  by  a  frequent  epigrammatic 
presented  herself  for  admission  as  a  state  with  felicity  of  repartee  and  retort  She  has  been  a 
a  constitution  authorizing  the  holding  of  slaves,  contributor  to  several  periodicals, 
he  was  inexorably  opposed  to  it.  The  state  of  KING,  Thomab  Stabb,  an  American  clergy- 
New  York,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  of  its  man,  born  in  New  Torl^  Dec.  16,  1824.  He 
legislature,  instructed  him  to  resist  the  admission  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Bev.  Thomas  Farrington 
of  Missouri  as  a  slave  state;  and  the  argument  Kins,  who  in  1834  was  settled  as  the  minister 
made  by  Mr.  King  in  the  senate,  though  but  t)f  the  first  Universalist  church  in  Charlestown, 
partially  reported,  has  been  the  repertory  for  Mass.  He  was  preparing  to  enter  Harvard  col- 
almost  all  subsequent  arguments  against  the  lege  when  the  sudden  death  of  his  father  left 
extension  of  slavery.  He  was  in  like  manner  the  family  in  a  measure  dependent  npon  his 
opposed  to  the  compromise  introduced  by  Mr.  services  for  a  support.  From  the  age  of  12  to 
Clay,  which  partially  yielded  the  principle,  and  20  he  was  employed  either  as  a  derk  or  school- 
voted  to  the  last  against  it.  His  4th  term  in  master,  devoting  his  leisure  hours  to  theological 
the  senate  expired  in  March,  1825,  when  he  studies,  and  in  Sept  1845,  preached  for  the  first 
took  leave  of  that  body,  and  as  he  hoped  of  time  in  the  town  of  Woburn.  In  the  succeed- 
public  life,  in  which  for  40  years  he  had  been  ing  year  he  was  settled  over  his  father's  former 
engaged.  One  of  his  latest  acts  was  to  present  a  parish  in  Charlestown,  whence  he  was  called  in 
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« 
1848  to  tbe  Unitarian  chnrch  in  HoUis  fit,  Bos-  to  the  bar  in  1806.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to 
ton,  with  which  he  remained  connected  nntil  the  legislatare  from  his  native  comity,  and  was 
the  earlj'part  of  1860.  In  April  of  the  latter  reelected  in  1807;  but  at  the  meeting  of  the 
year  he  sailed  for  San  Francisco,  to  take  charge  legislature  he  was  appointed  state  solicitor  for 
of  the  Unitarian  congregation  in  that  city.  Apfut  the  Wilmington  circuit,  which  office  he  held  for 
from  his  labors  in  the  pnlpit,  Mr.  King  baa  two  years,  when  he  resided.  In  1809  he  was 
acquired  an  extended  reputation  as  a  lecturer,  again  elected  to  the  legislature.  In  1810  he  was 
haying  been  regularly  employed  in  that  capaci-  elected  to  congress,  and  was  twice  reelected, 
ty  from  1845  to  1860,  and  having  in  that  time  In  congress  he  united  himself  with  Clay,  Cal- 
travelled  many  thousands  of  miles  in  all  parts  houn,  and  others,  who  advocated  the  war  poli- 
of  the  northern  states.  He  is  the  author  of  cy  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  and  voted 
'^The  White  Hills,  their  Legends,  Landscapes,  for  the  declaration  of  war  in  June,  1812.  In 
and  Poetry^'  (4to.,  illustrated,  1859),  and  of  a  the  spring  of  1816  he  resigned  his  seat  in  con- 
number  of  articles  in  reviews,  pamphlets,  and  gress,  and  accepted  the  office  of  secretary  of 
sermons.  In  1850  he  received  the  honorary  de-  legation  to  Naples  under  William  Rnckney. 
gree  of  A.M.  from  Harvard  university.  Mr.  Pinckney  was  afterward  transferr^  to  St 

KING^  WnxiAi^  an  Irish  bishop,  born  in  Petersburg,  and  was  accompanied  to  that  coxurt 

Antrim  in  1650.  died  in  Dublin,  May  8,  1729.  also  by  Mr.  King  as  secretary.    In  the  autumn 

He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  and  ordain-  of  1818  Mr.  King  returned  home,  having  visited 

ed  in  1674.    In  1681  he  became  dean  of  St  most  of  the  European  countries,  and  removed  to 

Fatrick'Sf  but  having  taken  a  prominent  part  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  where  he  continued  to  reside 

the  controversies  of  tbe  time,  and  in  opposition  until  his  death.    In  the  spring  of  1819  he  was 

to  the  policy  of  the  government,  he  was,  after  elected  to  the  convention  which  was  called  to 

tbe  revolution  and  the  landing  of  James  11.  in  form  a  constitution  and  a  state  government  for 

Ireland  in  1689,  imprisoned  in  Dublin  casUe.  Alabama,  and  was  elected  in  1819  one  of  the  U. 

On  the  departure  of  James  he  was  liberated  and  S.  senators  from  the  new  state,  drawing  the 

restored  to  his  deanery.    In  1691  he  was  pro-  short  term  of  4  years.    He  was  successively 

moted  to  the  see  of  Derry,  and  in  1702  became  reelected  in  1828, 1828,  1884,  and  1840.    Dur- 

archbishop  of  Dublin.    He  was  the  author  of  ing  all  this  time  he  acted  uniformly  with  the 

many  theological  and  controversial  works,  the  democratic  party.    He  supported  Gen.  Jackson 

most  important  of  which  is  his  treatise  De  Ori-  for  president  in  1824, 1828,  and  1882.  Mr.  King 

gxTte  Mali  (1702),  which  provoked  attacks  from  was  freauently  called  to  the  chair  of  the  senate 

several  formidable  antagonists,  among  whom  as  presiaent  pro  tern.    In  April,  1844,  he  was 

were  Leibnitz  and  Bay le.  appointed  b^  rresident  Tyler  minister  to  France. 

KING,  Weluak,  the  first  governor  of  the  The  proposition  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  was 
state  of  Maine,  bom  in  8carlK>rough,  Me.,  in  then  pending.  England  was  known  to  be  de- 
1768,  died  in  Bath,  June  17,  1852.  He  was  cidedty  opoosed  to  the  scheme,  and  there  was  a 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life,  the  last  50  general  belief  that  her  government  was  urffiag 
years  of  which  were  passed  in  Bath,  an  active  France  to  join  in  a  protest  against  it.  Mr.  Kins 
and  successful  merchant,  but  is  better  known  was  an  active  advocate  of  Uie  annexation,  and 
by  his  public  services  in  his  native  state.  At  an  upon  reaching  Paris  he  directed  his  efforts  to 
early  period  of  his  career  he  became  a  member  prevent  this  joint  protest,  in  which  he  was  suo- 
of  Uie  Massachusetts  legisbture,  and  in  that  cessful.  Mr.  Iking  returned  to  the  United  States 
capacity  was  distinguisiied  by  his  efforts  in  in  Nov.  1846.  In  1848  Senator  Arthur  P. 
behalf  of  religions  freedom,  and  of  securing  to  Bagby  was  sent  as  minister  to  Russia,  and  Mr. 
original  settlers  upon  wild  lands  the  benefit  of  King  was  appointed  by  the  governor  of  Alabama 
their  improvements.  He  was  an  early  and  to  fill  the  vacancy  thus  created.  In  1849,  the 
ardent  advocate  of  the  separation  of  Maine  from  term  for  which  he  was  appointed  having  ex- 
Massachusetts,  and  upon  the  consummation  of  pired,  he  was  elected  for  a  full  term  of  6  years, 
that  act  presided  over  the  convention  which  in  1850,  on  the  accession  of  Vice-President  Fill- 
met  in  1819  to  frame  the  constitution  of  the  more  to  the  presidency  after  the  death  of  Gen. 
new  state.  He  was  subsequently  elected  the  Taylor,  Mr.  King  was  unanimoudy  elected  preai- 
first  governor  of  Maine,  and,  after  nolding  office  dent  of  the  senate.  In  1852  he  was  elected  vice- 
a  little  more  than  a  year,  became  one  of  the  U.  president  of  the  United  States,  at  the  time 
S.  commissioners  for  the  adjustment  of  Spanish  Franklin  Pierce  was  elected  president.  In  Jan. 
claims.  He  also  held  other  offices  of  importance  1853.  he  went  to  Cuba  for  the  benefit  of  hia 
under  the  general  and  state  governments,  in  healtn.  By  a  special  act  of  congress,  the  oath 
duding  that  of  collector  of  the  port  of  Bath.  of  office,  as  vice-president,  was  administered  to 

KING,  William  Rtttus,  an  American  states-  him  in  Cuba  by  the  American  consul-general  at 

man,  18th  vice-president  of  the  United  States.  Havana.     In  April,  1858,  he  returned  to  his 

bom  in  Sampson  co.,  K.  0.,  April  6, 1786,  diea  home  in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  where  he  died, 

in  Dallas  co.,  Ala.,  April  17, 1863.    He  entered  KING  AND  QUEEN,  an  E.  co.  of  Va., 

the  university  of  North  Oarolioa  at  Chapel  Hill  bounded  S.  W.  by  Mattapony  and  York  rivers, 

at  the  age  of  12,  and  was  graduated  in  1808.  and  E.  by  the  Piankatank ;  area,  885  aq.  m. ; 

He  then  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  pop.  in  1850,  10,319,  of  whom  5,764  were 

William  Dnfl^  in  Fayetteville,  and  was  admitted  slaves.  The  surface  is  moderately  uneven.  The 
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■dl  is  not  yerjfertiley  but  may  be  improYod  by       KJNQt  WILLIAM,  fin  £.  oo.  of  Ya.,  bounded 

the  application  of  marl,  of  which  the  conn^  N.  E.  by  Mattapony  river  and  S.  W.  by  the 

contains  large  quantities.    The  prodnctions  in  Pamonkey ;  area,  270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  &- 

1850  were  876,986  bushels  of  Indian  com,  779,  of  whom  6,781  were  slaves.    It  has  a  roll- 

68,755  of  wheat,  48,888  lbs.  of  bntter,  7,600  of  ing  snrfaoe  and  a  good  soil.    The  prodnctions 

tobacco,  and  11,084  of  wooL    There  were  2  in  1850  were  258,685  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 

saw  miUs,  18  churches,  and  281  pupils  attend-  108,819  of  wheat,  82,580  lbs.  of  butter,  and 

ing  public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  10,271  of  wool.    There  were  4  grist  mills,  9 

1856,  $1,787,971,  showing  an  increase  of  80  churches,  and  288  pupils  attending  academies 

per  cent,  since  1850.    Oapital,  King  and  Queen  and  other  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in 

Oourt  House.  1856,  $1,698,502,  showing  an  increase  of  24 

KINGt  AT  ARMS.    See  Hbbaldbt.  per  cent,  since  1850.    Capital,  King  William 

KING  BIBD,  an  American  flycatcher  of  the  Court  House, 
genus  tyranrms  (Cuv.),  and  species  T,  CaroH-  KINGFISHER,  an  extensive  family  of  bird& 
nensis  (fiaird)  or  T,  intrepidus  (Yieill.) ;  other  with  a  lengthened,  generally  straight  bill,  broaa 
names  given  to  it  are  tyrant  flycatdier  and  at  the  base  with  acute  tip,  rounded  wings,  short 
field  martin.  This  bird  is  8^  inches  long,  with  tail,  strong  and  short  tarsi.  The  family  includes^ 
an  extent  of  wines  of  14i ;  the  bill  is  stout,  short-  according  to  Gray,  the  sub-families  huee&nina  or 
er  than  the  head ;  the  wings  long  and  pointed,  puff  birds,  of  tropical  America ;  the  goGmlinm 
the  outer  primaries  abruptly  attenuated  near  or  jacamars,  also  South  American,  already  treat- 
the  end ;  tail  shorter  than  &e  winffs,  slightly  ed ;  the  haleyoninm  or  kinghuntera,  belon^g 
rounded ;  on  the  crown  a  concealed  patch  of  to  the  old  world ;  and  the  aleedininm  or  king-* 
vermilion  feathers  edged  with  white  and  or-  fishers,  distributed  the  world  over.  The  sub- 
ange,  capable  of  erection  as  a  crest.  The  color  feunily  of  kingfishers  contains  the  genera  ale^ 
above  is  dark  bluish  ash ;  below  white,  tinged  (Linn.),  a2cy0n« (Swains.),  and^^^fi  (Boie),  with 
with  bluish  ash  on  the  sides  of  the  throat  and  a  long,  straight^  and  slender  biU,  with  the  cul- 
across  t^e  breast ;  the  wings  dark  brown,  tbe  men  sloping  to  the  acute  tip.  In  alcedo  the 
greater  coverts  and  quills  edged  with  white ;  wings  are  short,  with  the  1st  quill  nearly  as  long 
tail  broadly  marginea  and  tipped  with  white,  as  the  2d  and  8d,  which  are  equal  and  longest; 
It  is  found  throughout  eastern  North  America  tail  short,  broad,  and  rounded;  tarsi  very  short 
to  the  Rooky  mountains,  and  in  Washington  and  robust ;  toes  unequal,  the  middle  one  long- 
territory.  According  to  Audubon,  the  king  est,  and  the  inner  one  short ;  the  claws  short 
bird  arrives  in  Louisiana  from  the  south  about  and  carved.  The  species  of  this  senus  are 
the  middle  of  March ;  it  proceeds  gradually  to  found  in  most  parts  of  the  old  world,  where 
the  north,  going  back  about  the  last  of  August,  they  frequent  nresh  water  rivers  and  lakes, 
It  prefers  orchards,  fields  of  clover,  and  the  vi-  perching  solitary  on  an  overhanging  branch,  or 
cinity  of  houses,  being  seldom  found  in  woods;  skimming  near  the  surface  in  pursuit  of  their 
the  flight  is  rapid,  performed  by  alternate  flap-  fish  prey ;  they  sometimes  plunge  from  a  branch, 
pin^  and  sailings,  much  in  the  manner  of  our  and  at  others  flutter  over  a  spot,  suddenly  poun- 
robm.  The  intrepidity  of  the  king  bird  is  re-  cing  on  a  fish  as  it  rises  to  the  surface ;  they 
markable,  as  it  does  not  hesitate  to  attack  the  catch  the  fish  with  the  bill,  and  swallow  it 
crow,  vultures,  hawks,  eagles,  and  even  cats  whole  head  foremost,  unless  it  be  too  large,  in 
and  other  animals  approaching  the  nest  plung-  which  case  they  beat  it  to  pieces  and  swallow 
in^upon  their  backs  and  striking  with  tne  biU;  the  separate  fragments.  The  nest  is  made  at 
it  IS  tne  farmer^s  friend  in  protecting  eggs  from  the  end  of  a  long  gallery  which  they  excavate 
the  crow  and  chickens  from  the  hawk,  and  in  in  the  sandy  or  dayey  banks  of  rivers  by  theai 
devouring  noxious  insects ;  and  yet  from  its  eat-  bill  and  feet,  and  the  eggs  are  6  or  7,  which  are 
ing  a  few  bees,  raspberries,  and  figs,  it  is  very  placed  on  ^ected  pellets  of  fish  bones.  The 
generally  persecuted.  The  nest  is  made  in  trees,  common  kii^sher  of  Europe  (A.  itpicUt^  Linn.) 
and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  reddish  white  with  ir-  is  about  7  inches  long,  with  a  long  sharp  bill, 
regular  spots  of  brown.  The  notes  are  tremu-  stout  body,  and  short  wings;  it  possesses  many 
Ions  and  sharp,  and  uttered  continuously  during  of  the  brilliant  colore  of  tropical  birds,  the  upper 
flight  Many  are  shot  in  the  southern  states,  back  being  dark  green,  the  lower  back  and  rump 
where  their  flesh  is  considered  a  delicacy.  bright  blue ;  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  wing 

KING  GEORGE,  an  E.  co.  of  Ya.,  bounded  coverts^  and  stripe  on  each  side  of  neck,  green 

N.  and  E.  by  the  Potomac  river  and  S.  by  the  with  numerous  light  blue  spots;  throat  and  neck 

Rappahannock ;  area,  176  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  stripe  yellowish  white,  and  lower  parts  pale 

5,971,  of  whom  8,408  were  slaves.    The  sur-  ohestnnt.    The  eggs  are  pinkish  white,  and  are 

face  and  soil  are  both  diversified.    The  produo-  placed  in  holes  in  river  banks.     This  bird  is 

tions  in  1850  were  241,900  bushels  of  Indian  the  halcyon  of  the  ancients,  from  whose  period 

corn,  76,707  of  wheat,  40,090  lbs.  of  butter,  and  and  habits  of  incubation  arose  the  term  ^^  halcyon 

12,806  of  wool.    There  were  11  grist  mills,  5  days."  (See  Haloton  Days.)  Some  of  the  older 

saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  writers  even  attributed  to  the  kingfisher  the 

public  schools.    Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  power  of  arresting  the  violence  of  the  waves. 

$1,499,585,  showing  an  increase  of  87  per  cent  In  some  parts  ofEurope  it  is  still  believed  that 

since  1850.  Capital,  King  George  Court  House,  the  breast  of  a  kiog^sher  suspended  by  the  bill 
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win  always  be  turned  to  the  north,  that  when  is  found  in  Australia  and  New  Guinea ;  the 

accurately  balanced  the  bill  will  point  in  the  di-  species  are  not  shy,  and  one,  the  i>.  gigas  (Boddl 

rection  of  the  wind  even  within  doors,  and  that  is  18  inches  long ;  they  go  into  the  woods,  and 

its  bead  and  feathers  protect  against  witches  and  feed  indiscriminately  on  any  animids  of  saitable 

storms  at  sea,  and  are  a  sure  means  of  secoring  size,  whether  quadruped,  bird,  reptile,  fish,  in- 

the  affections  of  a  loved  object.   The  flight  is  di-  sect^  or  crustacean ;  the  colors  are  handsome, 

rect  and  rapid,  and  its  note  sharp  and  piercing  and  the  flight  quick  and  noiseleas;  their  power- 

and  emitted  on  the  wing.    The  genus  aieyons  ta\  bills  render  them  formidable,  and  they  can 

i Swains.)  has  no  inner  toe ;  its  few  species  are  successfully  resist  even  the  smaller  birds  of 
bund  in  Australia  and  the  Indian  ardiipelago ;  prey ;  some  of  the  species  have  a  peculiar 
their  habits  are  the  same  as  in  the  preceding. —  screaming  laugh  at  sunrise  and  sunset,  whidi 
The  common  kingfisher  of  this  country  belongs  has  caused  the  name  of  "laughing  jackass'*  to 
to  the  genus  eeryle  ^Boie) ;  this  comprises  sev-  be  given  to  them  in  Australia.  The  showy 
eral  species,  many  or  which  are  found  in  Africa  genus  tanviiptera  (Vigors)  has  a  long  wedge- 
and  India ;  the  tail  is  long  and  rounded^  the  tarsi  shaped  tail ;  it  is  found  in  New  Guinea  and  we 
nncommonly  short  and  stout,  and  the  inner  toe  Philippine  islands.  The^enus  halcyon  (Swains.X 
mudi  longer  than  the  hinder.  The  belted  king-  with  about  00  species,  mhabits  Africa,  Austra- 
fisher  (0,  aleyofiy  Boie)  is  found  throughout  Ha,  India  and  its  archipelago,  and  the  South  sea 
North  America;  the  length  is  about  18  inches,  islands ;  some  of  these  birds  are  very  handsome, 
and  the  extent  of  wings  22 ;  the  head  has  a  long  green  and  blue  predominating ;  like  the  rest  of 
crest ;  the  color  is  blue  above,  without  metallic  this  sub-family,  they  build  their  nest  in  the  hollow 
lustre ;  a  concealed  band  across  the  back  of  the  trunks  of  trees.  Tne  genus  ceyx  (Lac^p.),  small, 
head,  a  spot  bcdbre  the  eye,  and  the  lower  parts  8-toed,  short-tailed,  and  purplish  red,  is  found 
white;  a  band  across  the  breast,  and  the  sides  in  India  and  its  archipelago, 
under  the  wings  blue  like  the  back ;  primaries  KINGLA££,  Alxxandbr  Wiluak,  an  Dug- 
white  on  the  basal  half;  tail  transversely  band-  lish  barrister  and  author,  bom  in  Taunton  in 
ed  and  spotted  with  white.  In  the  young  birds  1802.  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  at  Trinity 
tiiere  is  a  light  chestnut  band  on  the  breast  be-  college,  Cambridge,  and  subsequently  was  en- 
low  the  blue  one,  which  last  is  more  or  less  tered  as  a  student  at  law  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  He 
tinged  with  chestnut.  Specimens  from  the  Pa-  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1827,  and  in  a  few 
oific  coast  are  oonsidei^bly  the  largest.  It  is  a  years  acquired  an  extensive  chancery  practice 
constant  resident  in  the  southern  states  ;  its  in  London.  Not  long  after  his  admission  to  the 
flight  is  rapid,  and  it  often  suddenly  stops  like  a  bar  he  made  an  extensive  tour  in  the  East,  of 
sparrow  hawk  and  hovers  over  the  water,  dash*  which  he  wrote  home  many  graphic  descrip- 
ing  lieadlong  after  its  prey,  which  it  carries  to  tions.  Upon  his  return  to  £*n^and  he  was  in- 
the  nearest  stump  or  tree  and  swallows  instantly,  duoed  to  revise  his  letters  for  publication ;  but 
It  follows  the  course  of  rivers  even  to  the  cas-  having  attempted  in  vain  to  find  a  publisher,  he 
cades  of  their  sources,  and  its  presence  near  a  threw  the  manuscript  ande,  and  for  some  years 
sequestered  stream  is  good  evidence  to  the  angler  thought  no  more  upon  the  subject.  Happening 
that  trout  are  there  abundant ;  it  is  fond  of  re-  one  day  to  be  conversing  with  Mr.  Ollivier,  a 
sorting  to  mill  ponds,  where  the  stillness  of  the  publisher  in  Pall  Mall,  on  the  recent  appearance 
water  enables  it  easily  to  detect  its  prey.  Its  of  a  book  of  travels,  he  offered  to  give  him  his 
notes  are  very  sharp,  rapid,  and  rattling.  The  manuscript  if  he  would  print  it.  The  offer  was 
nests  are  made  in  holes  dug  to  the  horizontal  accepted,  and  the  work,  published  under  the 
depth  of  from  4  to  6  feet  in  a  bank,  the  entrance  title  of  ^*  Eothen,"  was  universally  pronounced 
being  just  large  enough  to  admit  a  bird,  and  the  one  of  the  freshest  and  most  entertaining  books 
end  rounded  like  an  oven;  the  eggs  are  gen-  of  travel  of  the  day.  It  went  through  numerous 
erally  6,  and  pure  white,  and  incubation  lasts  editions  in  England,  was  reprinted  in  the  United 
about  16  days,  being  performed  by  both  parents;  States,  and  was  translated  into  the  principal 
the  eggs  are  considered  good  eating,  though  the  languages  of  Europe.  Mr.  Kinglake  was  not 
flesh  of  the  bird  is  fishy  and  tough.  According  allured  by  this  brilliant  success  from  his  profea- 
to  Audulxm,  this  bird  occasionaUy  plunges  into  sional  duties,  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  ar-. 
the  sea  after  small  fry.  The  Texas  kingfisher  tide  in  the  ^*  Quarterly  Review"  on  the  political 
{G,  Americcma^  Boie)  is  only  8  inches  long,  with  uses  of  the  Mediterranean,  entitled  the  **  French 
an  extent  of  wings  of  a  foot ;  the  head  is  slight-  Li&e,"  and  a  "  History  of  the  Two  Years'  War 
ly  crested ;  the  general  color  above  is  glossy  or  in  the  Crimea,  based  chiefly  on  the  Private 
metallic  green,  and  below  white;  a  pectoral  Papers  of  Lord  Raglan  and  other  Authentic 
and  abdominal  band  of  green  spots,  and  a  green  Materials,"  recently  announced,  he  is  not  known 
line  on  each  side  of  the  throat ;  a  collar  on  the  to  have  made  any  further  contributions  to  lit^ 
neck,  a  double  row  of  spots  on  the  quills  white ;  erature.  In  1857  he  was  returned  to  the  house 
sometimes  there  is  also  a  chestnut  band.  It  is  of  commons  as  member  for  Bridgewater. — 
found  in  the  Rio  Grande  region  and  southward.  Jomr  Alexandbs,  cousin  of  the  preceding,  and 
— ^The  sub-family  of  TidUnyiminm  or  kinghunters  an  English  lawyer,  bom  in  Taunton  in  1805. 
have  the  aspect  and  general  habits  of  kingfishers,  He  was  educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  was 
frt>m  which  they  diffsr  principally  in  the  broad-  called  to  the  bar  in  1880,  made  a  sergeant  at 
er  and  stouter  bill.    The  genus  dacdo  (Leach)  law  in  1844,  and  at  the  same  time  appointed 
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reoorderof  Exeter,  and  in  1866  appointed  re-  W.  bj  Roscommon,  Galway,  and  Tipperarj; 

oorder  of  Bristol.    He  is  a  member  of  parlia-  area,  772  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  112,080.     On 

ment  for  Rocbester,  and  an  extreme  liberal  in  the  S.  tbe  coanty  is  somewhat  broken  by  rami- 

politics,  being  in  favor  of  the  vote  by  ballot,  fications  of  the  81ievebloom  mountains,  of  which 

the  abolition  of  church  rates,  and  other  popular  the  principal  summits  are  Arderin,  1,788  feet 

measures.    He  has  contributed  articles  to  the  high,  Oarrol  hill,  1,584  feet,  and  Farbreague, 

reviews,  and  the  authorship  of  ^^Eothen"  has  1,411  feet,  with  two  others  unnamed,  respeo- 

frequently  been  erroneously  attributed  to  him.  tively  of  1,691  and  1,602  feet    The  principal 

KINGS,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  N.  Y.,  forming  the  W.  lakes  are  Loughs  Fin,  Boara,  Annaghmore.  and 

extremity  of  Long  island ;  area,  72  sq.  m. ;  pop.  Pallas.  The  Shannon,  Boyne.  Barrow,  and  Bros- 

in  1855,  216,855.    It  lies  between  the  East  na  are  the  largest  rivers.    Tne  soil  is  of  average 

river  and  New  York  harbor  and  the  Atlantic  fertility,  and  agriculture  is  devoted  to  the  usual 

ocean,  embracing  several  small  islands  a^acent  corn  crops.    There  are  few  minerals  and  no  im- 

to  the  coast.    A  range  of  drift  hills,  from  50  to  portant  manufactures.    The  county  returns  two 

800  feet  above  tide,  crosses  the  county  from  members  to  parliament.    Its  chief  towns  are 

S.  W.  to  N.  E.    The  soil  is  a  light  sandy  loam,  Birr  and  Tullamore. 

capable  of  varied  cultivation.  Garden  vegeta-  KINGS,  Books  of,  one  of  the  chief  divisions 
bles  are  extensively  raised  for  the  New  York  of  the  historical  series  of  the  canonical  Serin- 
market,  and  nearly  every  other  branch  of  busi-  tures.  In  their  contents,  if  not  entirely  in  style 
nesg  in  the  county  is  also  dependent  on  the  me-  and  arrangement,  they  are  a  continuation  of  the 
tropolis.  The  productions  in  1855  were  54,179  books  of  Samuel,  as  the  latter  are  of  that  of 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  18,086  of  wheat,  11,679  Judges.  Commencing  with  the  conclusion  of 
of  oats,  868,248  of  potatoes,  28,972  of  peas  and  the  history  of  David,  which  forms  the  chief 
beaus,  81,001  of  turnips,  6,188  tons  of  hay,  and  contents  of  the  books  of  Samuel,  they  relate  the 
17,425  Ibis,  of  butter ;  value  of  market  garden  history  of  the  Hebrew  state  under  Solomon  and 
produce,  $278,552.  There  were  5  grist  mills,  Rehoboam,  of  the  divided  state  under  the  rival 
2  saw  mills,  15  furnaces,  4  tanneries,  10  news-  dynasties  of  Israel  and  Judah,  and  of  the  latter 
paper  offices,  49  school  houses,  and  149  churches,  alone,  after  the  captivity  of  the  10  tribes,  down 
The  county  was  organized  in  1683.  The  Long  to  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the  Babylo- 
islaud  railroad  runs  through  it,  having  its  W.  nians.  They  thus  cover  altogether  a  period  of 
terminus  at  Brooklyn,  the  capital.  about  430  years,  beginning  with  1015  B.  0. 

KING^S,  a  central  co.  of  New  Brunswick,  Some  chapters  dwell  with  special  interest  on 

drained  b;^  the  St.  John  river ;  area,  1,828  sq.  the  acts  of  tbe  nrophets  El\jah  and  Elisha.    Ex- 

m. ;  pop.  in  1851, 18,842.    It  is  diversified  by  ceptiDg  tliese,  the  work  seems  to  be  an  extract 

a  succession  of  hills,  some  of  which,  as  the  Pis-  from  &e  annals  of  the  Hebrew  kings,  to  which 

gab,  Piccadilla,  and  Moose  hill,  rise  to  a  con-  reference  is  frequently  made.    The  name  of  the 

siderable  height    The  whole  county,  with  its  author  is  unknown.    Some  suppose  him  to  be 

large  tracts  of  intervals  and  meadow,  bays,  and  identical  with  the  author  of  Samuel,  which 

rivers,  presents  a  varied  and  somewhat  roman-  others  regard  as  improbable  on  critical  grounds, 

tic  landscape,  and  is  one  of  the  best  agricultural  He  was  probably  a  contemporary  of  Jeremiah, 

counties  of  the  province.    The  soil  is  fertile,  if  not  that  prophet  himself.    The  division  of 

Iron  ore  of  fine  quality  is  abundant  Goal  exists,  the  work  into  two  books  is  not  founded  on  any 

but  haa  not  yet  been  mined.    Limestone  and  intrinsic  reasons. 

gypsum  are  plentiful,  and  there  are  many  min-  KING^S  MOUNTAIN,  a  post  village  in  Gas- 

eral  springs.    Oapital,  Kingston,  ton  co.,  N.  0.,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  is  an 

KING^S,  a  S.  W.  00.  of  Nova  Scotia,  situated  eminence  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  York 
on  the  bay  of  Fundy  and  Minas  basm ;  pop.  in  district,  S.  0.,  which  was  the  scene  of  a  memo- 
1851, 16,895.  It  has  a  broken  and  picturesque  rable  conflict  in  the  revolutionary  war,  Oct.  7, 
coast  line,  but  the  borders  of  tbe  rivers  An-  1780.  Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Camden 
napolis,  Gaspereanx,  Gornwallis,  Cunard,  Habi-  (Aug.  1780),  Lord  Comwallis  despatched  Migor 
taut,  and  Pereau  are  fiat,  with  large  tracts  of  Patrick  Ferguson,  an  enterprising  partisan  offi- 
the  richest  alluvial  deposits.  The  principfd  cer,  with  a  few  hundred  regulars  and  tories,  to 
settlements  are  on  those  streams  and  on  the  scour  the  western  part  of  South  Carolina,  with 
post  road  from  Halifax  to  Annapolis.  The  orders  to  join  him  at  Charlotte,  in  Mecklenburg 
Comwallia  river  will  admit  steamers  of  light  oo.,  N.  0.  Ferguson's  force  was  gradually  in- 
draft for  upward  of  20  miles.  The  soil  is  fertile,  creased  by  enlistments  to  1, 1 00  men,  and  the  new 
and  the  county  contains  iron  ore,  copper,  silver,  recruits,  mostly  tory  desperadoes  of  the  worst 
and  slate.    Capital,  Kentville.  stamp,  committed  frighthil  excesses  upon  the 

KING'S,  an  E.  oo.  of  Prince  Edward  island ;  inhabitants  of  the  country.    In  the  latter  part 

pop.  in  1848, 15,425.    Its  coasts  are  deeply  in-  of  September,  when  within  a  few  days'  march  of 

dented  by  bays  and  inlets,  and  lined  with  settle-  Charlotte,  he  turned  aside  toward  the  monntsdns 

ments.    There  are  also  many  villages  in  the  to  disperse  a  small  American  force  under  Col. 

interior.    Capital,  Georgetown.  Clarke ;  but  upon  arriving  at  Gilbert  Town,  in 

KING'S,  an  inland  co.  of  Ireland,  province  what  is  now  Rutherford  co.,  N.  C,  he  learned 

of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Westmeath,  £.  by  to  his  surprise  that  a  large  body  of  ^*  mountain 

Kildare,  S.  by  Tipperary  and  Queen's  co.,  and  men,"  as  the  frontiersmen  of  Georgia  and  the 
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OaraUnas  were  called,  with  many  of  fbe  neigh-  EING8B0R0UGH,  Edwasd  (Enro),  via- 
boring  yeomanry  and  yolanteers  from  Virginia,  count,  an  En^ish  archieologist,  born  Not.  Id, 
and  even  from  Eentooky  and  Tenneflsee,  had  1705,  died  in  Dublin,  Feb.  27, 1887.  He  is  dis- 
bastilj  assembled  to  oppose  his  progress.  Break-  tingoished  for  his  great  work  entitled  '*  Ail- 
ing up  his  quarters,  he  pushed  forward  to  Join  tiquitles  of  Mexico,  comprising  Facsimiles  of 
Comwallis,  sending  expresses  to  inform  the  Ancient  Mexican  Paintings  and  Hieroglyphics, 
latter  of  his  danger,  all  of  whom,  however,  together  with  the  Monuments  of  New  8pain 
were  intercepted.  The  patriot  forces  started  by  M.  Dnpaix,  with  their  respectiye  Scales  of. 
immediately  in  pursuit,  and  upon  arriving  at  '  Measurement,  and  accompanying  Descriptions ; 
Cowpens,  the  scene  of  Morgan^s  victory  over  the  whole  illustrated  by  many  vfdnable  inedited 
Tarleton  a  few  months  later,  on  the  evening  of  MSS."  (9  vols,  fol.,  London,  1880-^48).  The  8th 
Oct.  6,  were  informed  that  Ferguson  was  at  the  and  0th  volumes  were  published  after  his  death, 
Cherokee  ford  on  Broad  river,  about  80  miles  which  took  place  from  a  fever  caught  in  a  debt- 
distant.  They  had  no  general  officer,  but  Col.  ors'  prison,  where  he  had  been  temporarily 
Campbell  of  Virginia  was  intrusted  with  the  confined  for  resbtanoe  to  an  attempted  impo- 
temporary  command.  At  a  general  council  of  sition.  The  first  7  volumes  are  estimated  to 
officers  it  was  determined  that  900  of  the  beet  have  cost  upward  of  $800,000.  The  work  is 
mounted  and  equipped  men,  about  half  the  chiefly  vsluable  for  its  generally  faithful  repro- 
force,  should  continue  the  pursuit,  while  the  duction,  in  facsimile,  of  such  Mexican  hiero- 
rraiainder  should  follow  as  fast  as  they  could,  glyphioal  or  painted  records  and  rituals  as  were 
The  main  body,  marching  all  night,  oame  up  known  to  exist  in  the  libraries  and  private  ool- 
with  Ferguson  at  8  P.  M.  on  the  7th,  posted  on  lections  of  Europe.  These,  however,  are  often 
King's  mountain,  a  narrow  stony  ridge  elevated  carelessly  arranged,  and  the  pages  so  confdsed 
about  100  feet  firom  the  neighboring  ravines,  as  to  be  utterly  unintelligible  except  to  ad- 
and  upward  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  Americans  vanced  students  in  Ajmerican  arch»ology. 
were  formed  into  8  bodies,  the  centre  command-  Meet  of  the  original  speculations  of  Lord  Kings- 
ed  by  Cols.  Camnbell  and  Shelby,  the  right  by  borough  are  exceedingly  loose  and  crude,  and 
Cols.  Sevier  and  McDowell,  and  the  left  by  mainly  directed  to  the  establishment  of  the 
Cols.  Cleveland  and  Williams,  which  moved  si-  hypothesis  of  the  Jewish  origin  of  the  Amer- 
multaneously  from  difiTerent  points  upon  the  en-  ican  Indians,  or  at  least  of  Uie  semi-civilized 
emy.  Fei^gnson,  who  had  boasted  that  *^  if  all  the  nations  of  Mexico  and  Centrid  America.  The 
rebels  out  of  heU  should  attack  him,  they  could  9th  volume,  containing  the  relation  of  Don 
not  drive  him  from  his  position,"  immediately  Alva  Ixtlixochiti,  is  imperfect,  closing  abruptly 
charged  Sevier  and  McDowell,  and  pushed  without  finishing  the  relation.  Since  the  pub- 
them  down  the  hill  with  the  bayonet,  the  tories  lication  of  the  work  of  Lord  Eingsborough  a 
using  rifles  and  fowling  pieces  armed  at  the  end  large  number  of  additionsJ  Mexican  MSS.  or 
with  large  knives.  A  flank  fire  from  Cleveland  paintings  have  come  to  light,  including  a  con- 
and  Williams  caused  him  to  turn  against  his  siderable  part  of  those  collected  by  Boturini, 
new  assailants;  but  the  latter  had  scarcely  been  and  supposed  to  have  been  lost.  It  has  also 
repulsed,  when  he  was  confronted  by  the  cen-  been  found,  by  carefol  collation,  that  the  fao- 
tre  under  Campbell  and  Shelby  and  the  rallied  similes  of  the  work  are  not  always  critically 
troops  of  Sevier.  In  this  manner  the  fight  con-  correct.  Still,  it  must  be  regarded  as  by  far 
turned  for  upward  of  an  hour,  until  the  enemy,  the  most  important  contribution  to  American 
harassed  on  all  sides  by  the  fire  of  the  riflemen,  archsdology  that  has  yet  been  made,  and  the 
which  was  rapidly  thinning  their  ranks,  were  basis  on  which  the  study  of  Mexican  history 
thrown  into  confusion,  and  began  to  retreat  and  antiquities  must  proceed, 
along  the  ridge.  Ferguson,. shouting  to  his  KINGrSLET,  Calvin,  D.D.,  an  American 
men :  "  Crush  the  dlimned  rebels  to  the  earth,"  clergyman,  bom  in  Annsville,  Oneida  eo.,  N.  Y., 
prepared  for  one  final  charge,  and  fell  at  the  Sept.  8, 1812.  He  was  graduated  at  Alleghany 
head  of  his  regulars  pierced  dv  7  bullets,  dyins,  coUege,  Penn.,  in  1841,  entered  the  ministry 
according  to  tradition,  by  the  hand  of  Col.  of  the  Metljpdist  Episcopal  church,  and  was 
Williams,  who  was  also  slain.  His  men,  dis-  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  Alleghany 
heartened  by  his  fall,  surrendered  to  the  number  college.  In  1842  he  was  appointed  to  MeadviUe 
of  nearly  800,  240  having  fallen.  Only  200  es-  station,  still  holding  his  connection  with  the 
caped.  The  Americans  lost  only  20  men  killed,  coUege.  The  following  year  was  spent  mainly 
al&ough  a  large  number  were  wounded.  After  in  securing  an  endowment  fund  for  the  instita- 
tbe  battle  10  of  the  prisoners  notorious  for  their  tion.  In  1844  he  was  stationed  in  Erie,  Penn., 
crimes  were  hanged,  having  first  been  regularly  and  at  the  close  of  his  term  as  pastor  returned 
tried  and  condemned  by  their  captors.  This  was  to  the  college,  and  remained  for  a  number  of 
one  of  the  most  brilliaot  victories  of  the  war,  years  a  member  of  its  faculty.  The  year  1855 
and  exercised  an  important  influence  in  precipi-  was  spent  in  raising  fiinds  for  the  endowment 
tating  the  downfall  of  British  power  in  the  of  the  biblical  department  in  the  college,  and 
South.  The  75th  anniversary  of  the  battle  was  the  year  following  he  was  elected  by  the  gcai- 
commemorated  by  a  celebration  on  the  ground,  eral  conference  editor  of  the  ^'  Western  Chris- 
at  which  an  oration  was  delivered  by  the  Hon.  tian  Advocate."  He  is  the  author  of  a  work 
S.  T.  Preston.  on  the  "  Resurrection  of  the  Human  Body." 
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EIDrGSLET,  Charles,  an  English  clergyman,  into  the  world  by  a  preface  from  the  Rev.  Mr. 
novelist,  and  poet,  bom  in  Holne,  Devonshire,  Manrice,  with  whom  the  author  had  recently 
Jane  17,  1819.  He  is  the  son  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  allied  himself  in  that  theological  movement 
Kingsley,  rector  of  8t  Lnke's,  Chelsea,  and  known  as  the  "  Broad  Ohnrch"  party,  and  in 
formerly  vicar  of  Holne,  and  springs  fh>m  a  whose  schemes  for  ameliorating  the  physical 
family  long  established  in  Cheshire.  Of  his  and  moral  condition  of  the  working  classes  he 
lineal  ancestors  one  was  a  colonel  in  the  parlia-  heartily  concarred.  As  early  as  during  his  ca- 
mentary  service,  whose  younger  brother,  emi-  reer  at  the  university  his  sympathies  had  been 
grating  to  America,  established  there  a  branch  excited  by  what  seemed  the  unnecessary  op- 
of  the  family,  which  still  flourishes ;  and  an-  pressions  and  privations  of  the  laboring  classes, 
other,  Gen.  Kmgsley,  commanded  a  bri^de  at  and  the  revelations  subsequently  made  by  Mr. 
the  battle  of  Minden.  The  martial  qualities  and  Henry  Mayhew  in  his  remarkable  series  of  pa- 
vigor  of  character  which  family  tradition  as-  pers  on  *^  London  Labor  and  the  Poor"  aroused 
cribes  to  these  ancestors  have  been  frequently  nim  to  immediate  action  in  their  behalf.  Con- 
manifested  by  their  descendant,  though  in  a  sidering  it  a  duty  he  owed  to  his  sacred  office 
different  sphere  of  action.  His  childhood  was  to  inquire  into  the  truth  of  these  revelations,  he 
passed  at  Holne  vicarage,  in  a  neighborhood  cooperated  with  Mr.  Maurice  and  others,  under 
abounding  in  interesting  natural  features,  and  the  lead  of  that  gentleman,  in  arranging  a  series 
in  traditional  and  historical  associations,  and  so  of  interviews  wiUi  artisans  and  laborers,  the  re- 
fertile  and  beautiful  as  to  have  gained  the  name  suit  of  which  was  the  establishment  among  the 
of  the  *'  garden  of  England."  In  his  14th  year  latter  of  companies  for  the  purpose  of  undertak- 
he  was  placed  under  the  care  of  the  Bev.  Der-  ing  work  in  common  and  sharing  the  proceeds, 
went  Coleridge,  at  Ottley  8t.  John,  and  at  the  the  plan  of  cooperative  associations  seeming  the 
age  of  20  was  sent  to  King^s  college,  London,  most  effective  means  of  breaking  down  the 
whence  in  1840  he  removed  to  Magdalen  col-  system  of  competitive  labor  under  which  the 
lege,  Cambridge.  At  the  university  he  won  workmen  remained  in  degradation  and  poverty, 
distinction  with  ease,  becoming  a  prizeman  in  The  condition  of  the  tailors  being  particularly 
his  freshman  year,  and  appearing,  when  he  deplorable,  an  experimental  organization,  called 
took  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1842,  as  a  flrst  class  the  "  Working  Tailors'  Association,"  was  formed, 
in  classics,  and  a  senior  optime  in  mathematics,  to  which  funds  were  lent  through  the  exertions 
After  a  few  months'  study  of  the  law  he  entered  of  the  friends  of  the  measure  at  an  interest  of  4 
the  church,  and  in  1844  was  presented  to  the  per  cent.  The  scheme  8uc<;eeded,  and  other  as- 
living  of  Eversley  in  Hampshire,  of  which  par-  sociations  more  or  less  successful  followed,  in 
ish  he  had  previously  been  curate,  and  where  the  establishment  of  which  Maurice  an^  Kingsley 
he  has  resided  down  to  the  present  time,  com-  participated,  insisting,  however,  that  these  and 
bining  the  faithful  and  energetic  discharge  all  other  schemes  for  social  improvement  must 
of  his  duties  as  a  parish  priest  with  literary  be  based  on  the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion 
labors  which  have  gained  him  a  wide-spread  to  insure  their  success.  Under  the  influence  of 
reputation.  About  the  time  of  his  presentation  these  investigations  he  published  in  1850  his 
he  was  married  to  a  daughter  of  Pascoe  Gren-  first  and  best  known  work  of  fiction,  "  Alton 
fell,  for  many  years  a  liberal  member  of  parlia-  Locke,  Tailor  and  Poet,"  a  novel  having  a  tailor 
ment  for  Truro  and  Great  Marlow.  From  the  for  its  hero,  and  dealing  with  the  social  and 
commencement  of  his  labors  in  the  ministry  he  political  abuses  of  the  day  with  a  viffor  and 
had  been  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  trans-  earnestness  which  gained  for  the  author  the 
latiuff  Christianity  into  the  every-day  life  of  the  title  of  the  "  chartist  parson,"  and  fully  iden- 
people,  and  making  it  the  most  effective  means  tified  him  with  the  theories  of  the  ^^  Christian 
of  social  amelioration ;  and  his  "  Twenty-five  socialists."  In  it  he  aime^  to  show  that  while 
Village  Sermons"  (12mo.,  1844),  addressed  to  the  socialism  in  the  French  sense  of  that  word  was 
imstic  people  who  form  the  bulk  of  his  parish-  impossible  in  England,  the  problem  of  human 
ioners,  are  characterized  by  great  earnestness  misery  growing  in  the  midst  of  human  well- 
in  the  development  of  this  idea,  and  by  a  fear-  being  was  pressing  for  a  solution,  and  must  be 
less  adherence  to  truth  also,  which  won  the  met ;  that  the  socialism  of  England  was  simply 
sympathies  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  the  plea  of  the  suffering  individual  man  to  be 
were  intended,  if  they  startled  and  even  offend-  considered  in  the  arrangement  of  society ;  and 
ed  his  rich  and  titled  neighbors.  His  "  Saint's  that  this  socialism  only  demanded  that  every 
Tragedy"  ^12mo.,  1848\  a dromaticpoem  found-  man  should  have  an  opportunity  to  make  him- 
ed  on  the  history  of  Elizabeth  of  Hungary,  the  self  what  duty  and  his  conscience  should  point 
landgravine  of  Thuringia,  and  which  contained  out  to  him.  In  a  pamphlet  published  Just  be- 
the  author's  protest  against  a  species  of  morbid  fore  ^^  Alton  Locke''  appeared,  entitled  '*  Cheap 
asceticism  which  was  beginning  to  affect  the  Clothes  and  Nasty,"  Mr.  Xingsley  had  urged 
English  church,  attracted  attention  not  leas  from  that  public  hygiene  and  political  economy  de- 
its  literarv  merits  than  from  its  supposed  ennn-  manded  that  no  individual  man  should  be  con- 
ciation  of  the  doctrines  of  what  was  known  as  demned  from  his  birth  to  physical  disease  and 
"Christian  socialism."  The  latter  impression  moral  despair.  The  story  of  "Alton  Locke" 
was  not  a  little  strengthened  in  the  public  was  an  elaboration  of  this  plea  clothed  in  the 
mind  by  the  fact  that  the  work  was  ushered  splendor  of  romance  and  weighty  with  the  em- 
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{>h«8is  of  tragedy.  In  like  manner  Hr.  KingB-  lieved  of  a  portion  of  his  duties  in  1881,  when 
ey's  doctrines  of  '' inoscalar  Christianity,^'  aseparate  professorship  of  Greek  was  instituted, 
which  have  made  so  positive  a  mark  npon  the  and  of  another  portion  in  1885,  when  a  profes- 
thonght  of  the  time,  and  which  had  their  lit-  sorship  of  sacred  literature  was  founded.  ^  In 
erazy  apotheosis  in  his  romance,  "  Westward  Latin  ne  continued  to  instruct  until  his  resigna- 
Hoi  or  the  Voyages  and  Adyentures  of  Sir  A.  tion  in  1851.  From  1805  to  1824  Mr.  Eingsley 
Leigh,  EjQt."  (8  vols.  8yo.,  1855),  have  nothing  was  also  lihrarian  of  the  college.  By  his  pupils 
in  common  with  the  creed  of  the  German  "re-  throughout  the  country,  8  generations  of  whom 
habilitationists,"  but  simply  express  his  belief  came  under  his  instruction,  he  is  remembered 
that  a  religious  soul  can  be  truly  developed  only  with  affection,  and  many  stories  are  current 
in  a  healuty  body.  His  prose  publications,  in  amonff  them  of  the  exactness  of  his  knowledge 
addition  to  those  mentioned,  include  "  Teast,  a  and  the  keenness  of  his  wit.  He  published  a 
Problem^'  (8vo.,  1851),  ^^Hypatia,  or  New  Foes  few  Latin  text  books,  a  historical  discourse  on 
with  an  Old  Face"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1853),  a  vivid  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  New 
historical  and  philosophical  romance  of  the  5th  Haven,  a  history  of  Tale  college  in  the  "Amer- 
century,  both  of  which  originally  appeared  in  ican  Quarterly  Register,"  and  a  life  of  Ezra 
'^ Fraser's  Magazine ;"  "Sermons  on  National  Stiles  in  Sparks's  "  American  Biography." 
Subjects  preached  in  a  Village  Church"  (2  vols.  KINGSTON,  a  township  and  the  capital  of 
'  12mo.,  1852^ ;  "Pbafithon,  or  Loose  Thoughts  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y»  on  the  W.  bank  of  the  Hud- 
for  Loose  Thmkers"  (8vo.,  1852),  a  philosophical  son  river,  90  m.  N.  from  New  York  and  55  m. 
dialogue ;  "  Alexandria  and  her  Scnools"  (8vo.,  S.  from  Albany ;  pop.  in  1855, 13,974.  It  is  tbe 
1854X  the  substance  of  4  lectures  delivered  in  terminus  of  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  canal, 
EdiuDurgh ;  *^  Sermons  for  the  Times"  (1855) ;  and  communicates  with  Rhinebeck,  a  station 
"  Glancus,  or  the  Wonders  of  tbe  Shore^"  a  on  the  Hudson  river  railroad  on  the  opposite 
charming  little  treatise  on  marine  zoology  and  side  of  the  river,  by  a  ferry.  Steamboats  con- 
botany,  expanded  from  an  article  on  natural  his-  nect  it  with  New  York,  Albany,  and  interme- 
tory  originaUy  published  in  the  "North  British  diate  places.  It  has  a  larse  business  in  coal, 
Review ;"  "  The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales"  stone,  and  ice  by  canal  and  river,  and  contains 
(1856) ;  "^  Two  Years  Ago"  (1866) ;  "  Sir  Walter  an  extensive  lune  factory,  a  cement  factory,  18 
Raleiffh  and  his  Times ;'^  "Good  l^ews  of  God"  churches  (2  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  2  Jewish,  1 
(1859) ;  and  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  sermons  Lutheran,  5  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  8  Re- 
and  magazine  articles.  In  all  these  works  the  formed  Dutch,  and  1  Roman  Catholic)^  and  a 
author^s  imaginative  power  and  philosophical  number  of  schools  and  academies.  Km^ston 
grasp  of  thought  are  jnade  subservient  to  a  village,  on  Rondout  creek,  2  m.  from  the  Hud- 
pervading  argument  in  favor  of  the  intellectual  son,  contmns  the  county  building  8  churches, 
and  social  omnipotenoe  of  Christianity.  As  several  seminaries,  8  banks,  a  savmgs  bank^  ana 
a  lyric  poet  Mr.  Kingsley  has  attained  a  high  4  newspaper  offices,  and  is  an  active  busmess 
rank  by  a  number  of  pieces  scattered  through  place ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,971.  The  principal  other 
his  prose  writings  and  contributed  to  vari-  villages  in  the  townuiip  are  Rondout  at  the 
ous  periodicals.  A  collection  of  them,  indud-  mouth  of  Esopus  creek,  the  seat  of  most  of  the 
ing  the  **  Sainfs  Tragedy,"  was  published  in  river  trade,  and  Eddyville  on  Rondout  creek, 
America  in  1856  (12mo.,  Boston),  and  repub-  i  m.  above  Kingston. — The  earliest  permanent 
lished  in  London  in  the  succeeding  year,  fol-  settlement  in  the  place  was  made  soon  after 
lowed  in  1858  by  a  volume  containing  ^^An-  1665.  The  first  state  convention  of  New  York 
dromeda,"  a  hexameter  poem,  and  other  pieces,  a^oumed  from  Fishkill  to  Eineston  in  Feb. 
— ^Hbnbt,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  17y7.  In  September  following  the  state  legis- 
Holne  in  1824.  He  studied  at  Oriel  college,  lature  met  here,  but  on  Oct.  17  a  British  force 
Oxford,  and  subsequently  passed  many  years  in  under  Sir  Henry  CHinton  plundered  the  village 
Australia.  Returning  to  England  in  1858,  he  and  burned  every  house  but  one.  The  legisla- 
published  there  a  striking  novel  entitled  "  The  ture  had  dispersed  on  their  approach,  and  the 
Recollections  of  Geoffirey  Hamlyn,"  which  con-  public  records  were  removed  to  the  back  settle- 
yeys  some  very  impressive  views  of  life  in  the  ments.  The  first  constitution  of  the  state  of 
southern  continent.  New  York  was  framed  at  Kingston. 

EINGSLEY,  James  Luce,  LL.I).,  an  Ameri-  KINGSTON,  a  city  of  Frontenac  co.,  Canada 

can  scholar,  bom  in  Wmdham,  Conn.,  Aug.  28,  "West,  capital  of  the  united  counties  of  Fron- 

1778,  died  in  New  Haven,  Aug.  81, 1852.  After  tenac,  Lennox,  and  Addington,  and  formerly 

having  been  for  a  short  time  a  student  in  Wil-  capital  of  the  province,  situated  at  the  head  of 

liams  college,  he  entered  in  1797  Uie  sophomore  the  St.  Lawrence  rivei*.  where  it  issues  from 

class  in  Yde  college,  where  he  was  graduated  Lake  Ontario,  and  at  the  mouth  of  Cataraqui 

in  1799.     During  the  two  years  following  he  creek,  in  lat  44'  8'  N.,  long.  78*^  40'  W.,  198  m. 

was  occupied  in  teaching,  first  in  Wethers-  S.  W.  from  Montreal,  and  165  m.  E.  N.  E.  from 

field,  and  afterward  in  his  naUve  town.    In  Toronto;  pop.  in  1852, 11,586;  in  1858, 18,000. 

1801  he  was  appointed  a  tutor  in  Yale  college.  The  harbor  is  deep  and  commodious,  and  is 

and  in  1805  received  the  newly  established  protected  by  Wolfe  and  Garden  islands,  which 

professorship  of  the  Hebrew,  C^reek,  and  Latin  ne  opposite  the  city  at  a  distance  of  8  m.    On 

languages  in  the  same  institution.    He  was  re-  the  W.  is  the  entrance  to  the  bay  of  Quint^ 
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and  on  the  E.  tlie  terminnsof  the  Rideaa  canal,  of  Fort  Frontenao,  bnilt  in  1672  by  Qoyemor* 

Haldimand  cove,  E.  of  the  city  between  Point  General  Frontenac. 

Frederic  or  Navy  Point  and  Point  Henry,  is  the  KINGSTON,  the  principal  seaport  of  the 
seat  of  a  roval  dockyard.    On  both  these  pro-  British  colony  of  Jamaica,  connected  by  rail- 
montories  there  are  fortifications  which  com-  way  with  Spanish  Town,  situated  in  the  connty 
mand  the  whole  harbor.    Fort  Henry  is  the  of  Sarry,  on  the  S.  side  of  the  island ;  pop. 
principal  work  of  defence ;  there  are  also  sev-  about  82,000,  of  whom  nearly  25,000  are  col- 
eral  martello  towers  near  it,  and  as  a  military  ored.    It  is  built  on  the  N.  of  a  fine  landlocked 
post  Kingston  is  the  strongest  place  in  Canada  harbor,  6  m.  long  and  2  m.  wide,  with  a  narrow 
after  Quebec.    The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  entrance  defended  by  forts,  and  forming  a  safe 
the  streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles,  anchorage  in  which  the  largest  navy  mi^t  ride. 
Most  of  the  houses  are  built  of  blue  limestone,  The  city  is  regularly  laid  out,  in  the  form  of  a 
which  is  quarned  in  the  vicinity.    Water  is  paraUelogram,  with  streets  66  feet  wide,  built 
supplied  partly  from  the  river  ana  partly  from  along  an  inclined  plane  rising  from  the  sea  by 
wells,  some  of  which  are  impregnated  with  gradual  ascent  to  the  Liguarea  hills,  the  highest 
mineral  substances,  and  the  city  is  lighted  with  of  the  Blue  mountain  range,  about  6  m.  distant, 
gas.    There  are  many  fine  public  buildings,  The  space  of  ground  between  the  hills  and  the 
among  which  are  the  city  hall,  constructed  of  sea  is  highly  cultivated,  and  studded  with  resi- 
hewn  stone,  and  containing,  beside  the  muni-  dences,  among  which  are  the  extensive  barracks 
cipal  offices,  the  post  office,  reading  rooms,  of  Up  Park,  and  the  Admiral^s  Pen,  or  shore 
council  room,  and  a  market ;  the  court  house,  residence  of  the  admiral  commanding  the  West 
the  gaol,  and  several  benevolent  and  literary  India  squadron.    Most  of  tide  houses  are  of  brick, 
institutions.    Among  the  last  are  Qneen^s  col-  2  stories  high,  with  verandahs  jmd  gardens  ; 
lege  (Presbyterian),  and  Regiopolis  college  (Ro-  but  the  streets  are  unpaved.    The  principal 
man  Oatholic),  each  of  whicli  receives  from  buildings  are  the  Protestant  churches,  several 
government  £500  a  year ;  Queen's  college  school,  Roman  Oatholic  chapels  and  synagogues,  a  thea- 
a  mechanics'  institute,  a  house  of  industry,  a  tre,  hospital,  penitentiary  and  poorhouse,  mar- 
general  hospital,  an  asylum  for  criminal  lunatics  ket  house,  Athenesum,  free  scnool,  society  of 
in  connection  with  the  penitentiary,  the  Hdtel  arts,  commercial  subscription  rooms,  &o.    Most 
Dieu  hospital  and  orphan  asylum,  a   female  of  the  commerce  of  Jamaica  passes  through  this 
academy  and  free  school  under  the  charge  of  port.     The  number  of  vessels  arrived  there 
the  ladies  of  the  congregation  of  Our  Lady,  <kc.  in  1859  was  402,  including  253  British  and  87 
The  provincial  penitentiary  is  situated  on  the  American.    The  principal  exports  are  sugar, 
outskirts  of  the  city.    There  are  18  churches,  rum,  molasses,  ginger,    pimento,  and    coffee, 
including  a  Roman  Oatholic  cathedral.    The  From  its  situation  it  enjoys  the  sea  breezes 
commercial  bank  of  Oanada  has  its  head  office  which  blow  regularly  duitng  part  of  most  days 
here,  and  8  other  banks  have  branches.    The  in  the  year,  with  a  land  breeze  at  night.    The 
periodical  press  comprises  2  daily,  1  tri- weekly,  thermometer  ranges  from  76**  to  96°.    The  mu- 
1  semi-weekly,  and  2  weekly  newspapers.    The  nicipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  12 
principal  manufactures  are  portable  steam  en-  aldermen,  12  councilmen,  and  a  recorder.    It 
gines,  locomotives,  boilers,  agricultural  imple-  returns  8  members  to  the  colonial  house  of 
ments,  iron  work,  soap  and  candles,  and  leather,  assembly.    Kingston  was  founded  in  1692,  im- 
The  Victoria  iron  works  give  employment  to  75  mediately  after  the  destruction  of  Port  Royal 
men,  and  manufacture  8  tons  of  bar  iron  daily,  by  an  earthquake.    Port  Royal  was  rebuilt  at 
There  are  also  several  breweries  and  distilleries,  the  extremity  of  a  long  neck  of  land  called  ^*  the 
and  various  establishments  connected  with  sliip  Palisades,"  which  forms  the  S.  shoie  of  tlie  har- 
building,  rigging,  &c.    Ship  building  formerly  bor,  and  is  the  naval  station, 
employed  a  considerable  part  of  the  industry  of  KINGSTON,  Elizabeth  Ohxtdlkigh,  duchess 
the  city,  and  vessels  of  the  largest  class  for  river,  of,  an  English  peeress,  bom  in  1720,  died  near 
lake,  and  ocean  navigation  were  constructed  Paris,  Aug.  28,  1788.    Her  father,  Ool.  Ohud* 
here ;  but  of  \&te  this  branch  of  business  has  leigh,  governor  of  Ohelsea  college,  died  when 
declined,  the  railroads  interfering  with  the  lake  she  was  very  young,  leaving  his  family  in  nar- 
trade.    There  is  a  marine  railway  on  which  to  row  circumstances.    As  she  grew  up,  her  beauty 
haul  out  vessels  that  are  to  be  repaired.    The  and  vivacity  attracted  much  attention ;  and  in 
commerce  of  Kingston  is  protected  by  a  board  her  18th  year,  by  the  influence  of  Mr.  Pulteney, 
of  trade.  It  is  carried  on  by  the  lake,  the  Rideau  afterward  earl  of  Bath,  she  was  appointed  a 
canal,  and  the  grand  trunk  railway,  which  pas»-  maid  of  honor  to  the  princess  of  Wales,  the 
ee  w^ithin  2  m.  of  the  city,  with'  a  branch  run-  mother  of  George  III.    At  the  princess's  court 
ning  into  the  streets.    The  imports  entered  for  at  Leicester  house  she  became  one  of  the  reign- 
consumption  in  1858  amounted  to  $1,754,794  ing  toasts  of  the  day,  and  among  her  numerous 
(but  this  included  a  considerable  amount  entered  admirers  was  the  duke  of  Hamilton,  whose 
under  the  reciprocity  treaty  and  reexported),  proposals  of  marriage  she  accepted,  with  the 
and  the  exports  of  domestic  produce  to  $878,-  understanding  that  the  nuptids  should  be  cel- 
071. — Kingston  is  one  of  the  oldest  settlements  ebrated    on   his  return  from  a  visit  to  the 
in  Oanada  West,  having  been  founded  in  1784,  continent.    During  his  absence  Oapt.  Hervey, 
and  incorporated  in  1888.    It  occupies  the  site  grandson  of  the  earl  of  Bristol,  became  enam- 
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orod  of  her,  and  by  the  assistance  of  her  aunt,  by  namerons  counsel,  addressed  tlio  peers  with 

Mrs.  Hanmer,  who  intercepted  the  letters  ad-  great  energy,  bat  was  declared  guilty.    There- 

dressed  by  the  duke  to  Miss  Gbadleigh,  sac-  npoD  she  pleaded  the  privilege  of  the  peerage, 

ceeded  in  alienating  her  affections  from  bis  rival  having  now  virtaally  become  the  coantess  of 

and  in  persuading  her  to  be  privately  married  Bristm,  to  which  title  her  first  hasband  had  sac- 

to  himself    The  day  after  the  marriage,  which  ceeded,  aad  thas  escaped  the  panishment  of 

toc^  place  Aug.  5,  1744,  she  conceived  so  vio-  baming  on  the  hand,  with  which  Donning  had 

lent  a  dislike  for  her  husband  that  she  resolved  threatened  her.    She  retained  her  fortune,  how- 

never  to  see  him  again.    The  duke  of  Hamilton  ever,  and  the  ntmost  efforts  of  her  opponents 

soon  after  returned  to  England,  and  was  natur-  were  powerless  to  affect  the  validity  of  the  late 

ally  astonished  that  his  claim  to  her  hand  should  duke's  will.    Thenceforth  she  became  a  volun- 

be  rejected.     To  escape  his  reproaches,  and  tary  exile  from  England,  yisiting  various  Enro- 

those  of  her  mother,  who  was  a  stranger  to  her  pean  courts,  and  among  others  that  of  Catharine 

marriage,  at  her  apparently  unreasonable  r^ec-  II.  of  Russia,  who  received  her  wirh  great  kind- 

tion  of  this  and  otner  advantageous  offers,  she  ness.    She  ended  her  days  at  her  chateau  in  the 

visited  the  continent,  where  she  pursued  a  career  neighborhood  of  Paris, 

of  scandalous  dissipation.    During  a  residence  KINGSTON- UPON-TH AMES,  a  municipal 

at  Berlin  Frederic  the  Great  paid  her  marked  borough,  town,  and  parish  of  Surrey,  England, 

attentions,  and  at  Dresden  the  electress  loaded  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  iTIiames,  at  the  mouth  of 

her  with  presents.    Returning  to  England,  she  the  Ewell,  10  m.  W.  S.  W.  from  London;  pop. 

resumed  her  duties  at  the  court,  and  became  of  the  borough  in  1851,  12,144.    It  extends 

one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fashionable  profligacy  about  1^  m.  along  the  river,  is  irregularly  built, 

of  the  age.    The  marriage  with  Capt.  Uervey,  and  contains  several  interesting  edifices,  among 

however,  perpetually  annoyed  her,  and  in  order  which  are  an  ancient  cruciform  churclx  and  a 

to  destroy  all  evidences  of  it  she  contrived  to  handsome  new  town  hall.    There  are  several 

tear  the  leaf  out  of  the  parish  register  in  which  endowed  schools.    A  Roman  town  or  station 

it  was  recorded.    The  death  of  her  husband's  was  built  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  Kingston, 

grandfather,  the  earl  of  Bristol,  having  improv-  and  various  traces  of  it,  such  as  coins  and  other 

ed  his  prospects  of  succeeding  to  the  earldom,  antiquities,  have  been  brought  to  light.  A  great 

she  obtained  the  restoration  of  the  leaf.    Mean-  ecclesiasticEd  council  was  held  here  by  Egbert  in 

while  the  duke  of  Kingston,  ignorant  of  her  888,  and  many  Saxon  kings  were  crowned  here. 

marriage,  solicited  her  hand ;  and  having  pre-  KINGSTOWN,  a  seaport  and  watering  place 

Tiuled  on  her  hasband  to  allow  a  divorce  by  of  Ireland,  co.  of  Dublin,  on  Dublin  bay,  7  m. 

mutual  consent  to  be  pronounced  at  doctors'  by  railway  S.  E.  from  Dublin ;  pop.  in  1851, 

commons,  she  was  married  a  2d  time,  March  8,  10,458.    It  possesses,  in  the  words  of  the  tidal 

1769.    The  duke  died  4  years  afterward,  leav-  commissioners'  officiid  report,  '*  one  of  the  most 

ing  her  in  possession  of  a  princely  fortune  on  splendid  artificial  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom.'' 

the  condition  that  she  should  not  again  marry.  The  harbor  of  refuge,  begun  in  1816,  from  de- 

Forthwith  she  plunged  into  a  course  of  licen-  signs  by  Rennie,  consists  of  2  piers  and  a  break- 

tioDsness,  the  censure  excited  by  which  con-  water,  the  E.  pier  being  8,500  feet  long,  and  the 

strained  her  to  leave  the  country  for  a  time.  W.  4,950  feet,  with  an  entrance  850  feet  wide, 

She  sailed  for  Italy  in  her  own  yacht,  and  while  and  enclosing  an  area  of  250  acres,  with  a  depth 

living  in  Rome  in  great  magnificence  learned  of  water  of  from  15  to  27  feet ;  it  cost  £750,000. 

that  the  family  of  the  duke  of  Kingston  were  A  revolving  light  marks  the  entrance  in  lat.  SS** 

about  to  establish  against  her  a  charge  of  big-  18'  N.,  lon^.  d"*  8'  W.    Kingstown  is  the  mail 

amy  on  the  ground  that  her  first  marriage  had  packet  station  for  communication  with  Dublin 

been  declared  void  by  an  incompetent  tribunal,  and  nolyhead.     Over  2,000  ships  enter  and 

Her  banker,  who  was  in  the  mterest  of  her  leave  the  harbor  annually, 

adversaries,  refused  to  advance  her  money  to  KINIO  ACID,  also  called  cinchonic  and  qul- 

leave  the  country,  whereupon  she  proceeded  nic  acid,  is  obtained  in  combination  with  lime 

to  his  residence,  pistol  in  hand,  and  extorted  in  evaporating  the  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark  to 

it  from  him.    Upon  arriving  in  England  she  a  solid  consistence,  and  treating  the  extract  with 

found   public   opinion   strongly   against  her.  alcohol.    The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but 

Foote  satirized  her  in  his  "  Trip  to  Calais,'^  when  dissolved  in  water  crystals  are  obtained 

under  the  name  of  '*  Kitty  Crocodile,"  which  by  evaporation.    These,  being  separated  and  re- 

however  she  found  means  to  have  prohibited,  dissolved,  may  be  decomposed  by  addition  of 

But,  with  a  vindictiveness  which  nowing  could  oxalic  or  sulphnrio  acid,  and  after  separating 

appease,  she  caused  some  outrageous  charges  to  the  lime  salt  the  kinio  acid  may  be  itself  crys- 

be  trumped  up  against  him,  the  mortification  tallized  in  transparent,  colorless,  rhomboidal 

attending  which  so  affected  him  that  he  died  plates.    These  have  a  sour  taste,  and  readily 

soon  after.    On  April  15, 1776,  the  trial  of  the  dissolve  in  water  or  alcohol.    Their  composi- 

duchess  came  on  in  Westminster  hall,  which  had  tion  is  expressed  by  the  formula  Ci 4  Hi  i  Oi i  HO. 

been  fitted  up  with  great  state  for  the  purpose,  By  combining  the  acid  with  cinchonia  or  qui- 

and  during  the  5  days  that  it  lasted  attracted  nine  it  is  restored  to  the  saline  condition  in 

members  of  the  royal  fumily  and  throngs  of  which  it  existed  in  the  bark,  and  may  tlms  be 

distinguished  persons.    The  duchess,  attended  applied  in  medicine  in  concentrated  form  more 
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nearly  representing  the  peculiar  character  of  the  atone,  and  iron.    The  chief  towns  are  Ejnroaa 

bark  than  in  the  ordinary  combinations  of  the  and  Milnathort,  with  other  mannfactaring  vil- 

alkaloid  with  salphoric  or  other  mineral  acid,  lages  employed  in  the  prodncticm  of  plaids, 

Kinio acid  by  itepresence  serves  to  distingnish  shawls,  &^    Kinross-shire  and  CSackmannan- 

gennine  barks.   The  method  of  testing  is  to  boil  shire  together  send  one  member  to  parliament. 

i  oz.  of  bark  with  a  little  lime,  and,  after  poor-  KIP,  Wiluam  Ingraham,  D.D.,  an  American 

ing  off  and  concentrating  the  liqnor,  to  com-  clergyman  and  anthor,  bishop  of  Uie  Protestant 

mence  distilling  it  in  a  retort  with  a  mixture  of  Episcopal  chnrch  in  Galifomia,  bom  in  New 

half  its  weight  of  snlphnric  add  and  peroxide  York,  Oct.  8, 1811.    He  was  graduated  at  Tale 

of  manganese.    If  kinic  acid  is  present,  a  volar  college  in  1831,  and,  after  devoting  some  time 

tile  substance  called  kinone  or  chmone,  of  yellow  to  the  study  of  the  law,  entered  the  general 

color  and  peculiar  odor,  the  vapor  of  which  is  theol^cal  seminary  of  the  Episcopal  church  in 

very  irritating  to  the  eyes,  comes  over  with  the  New  York,  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  in  1885. 

first  portions,  and  is  instantly  reco^ized.    The  In  1888  he  was  called  to  the  rectorship  of  St 

spurious  barks  having  no  kinio  acid  do  not  af-  Peter^s  church  in  Albany,  which  position  he 

ford  kinone.  retained  until  his  consecration  in  1858  as  mis- 

KIKKEL,  JoHANX  Gottfried,  a  German  poet  sionary  bishop  of  Oalifomia,  where  he  has  since 

and  patriot,  born  in  Obercassel,  Aug.  11, 1815.  resided,  in  the  active  discharge  of  his  episcopfd 

He  was  at  first  devoted  to  theology  and  after-  duties.    As  an  author  he  is  well  known  to  a 

ward  to  tiie  study  of  philosophy,  and  particu-  large  circle  of  readers  by  a  variety  of  popular 

larly  of  the  history  of  art,  holding  professorships  religious  treatises,  induding  **  The  Lenten  Fast," 

in  each  branch  at  the  university  of  Bonn  (1887-  **  The  Double  Witness  of  the  Church,"  both  of 

'48).    He  has  written  lyrical  poems  which  have  which  have  passed  through  many^tions;  *^Ee- 

passed  through  many  editions,  several  books  on  cantation,  or  the  Confessions  of  a  Convert  to 

the  fine  arts,  especially  Christian  art,  and  other  Romanism;"  '^ Early  Jesuit  Missions  in  North 

miscellaneous  works.    Implicated  in  the  re  volu-  America;"  ^*  Early  Conflicts  of  Christianity;" 

tionary  movements  of  1848  and  1849,  during  and  a  series  suggested  by  a  visit  to  Italy  in 

which  time  he  had  taken  part  in  the  organiza-  1844-^5,  consisting  of  *'  Christmas  Holidays  in 

tion  of  societies  for  the  laboring  dasses  and  in  Rome,"  "  Domestic  and  Religious  life  in  Italy," 

military  operations  against  the  German  gov-  and  ^^  The  Catacombs  of  Rome,"  the  latter  a 

emments,  he  was  sentenced  to  perpetnal  im-  work  of  considerable  interest  founded  on  per- 

grisonment  and  was  confined  in  tne  fortress  of  sonal  observations  and  explorations.  He  has 
pandau.  In  1850  he  effected  his  escape  with  also  been  a  frequent  contributor  to  periodicals 
the  assistance  of  some  devoted  friends,  partic-  connected  with  the  Episcopal  church, 
ulidhr  of  Karl  Schurz,  since  noted  as  an  orator  KIPPIS,  Andrew,  D.D.,  an  English  dissent- 
in  Wisconsin.  He  fied  to  England,  and,  after  ing  clergyman  and  author,  bom  in  Nottingham 
spending  some  time  in  the  United  States,  re-  in  1725,  died  in  London  in  1795.  He  was  edu- 
tumed  to  the  former  country,  where  he  now  cated  at  Northampton,  in  the  theological  semi- 
resides,  engaged  in  teaching,  lecturing,  and  Jour-  nary  of  Dr.  Doddridge,  and,  after  discharging 
nalistic  labors.  He  married  the  divorced  wife  the  duties  of  pastor  for  some  years  to  the  Unita- 
of  the  publisher  Mathieux  of  Cologne,  a  Roman  rian  congregations  of  Boston  in  Lincolnshire  and 
Catholic  lady,  whose  maiden  name  was  Johanna  Dorking  in  Surrey,  he  removed  in  1758  to  Lon- 
Mockel.  She  shared  her  husband's  political  don,  where  he  became  minister  of  the  Unitarian 
views,  and  took  an  active  part  in  some  of  his  chapel  of  Prince's  street,  Westminster.  In  1768 
literary  labors.  She  was  an  accomplished  musi-  he  succeeded  Dr,  Jenninffs  as  dassical  and  nhilo- 
cian  and  writer  on  music  and  other  subjects,  logical  master  of  Coward's  theological  aoaaemy, 
Her  health  became  impaired  by  over-exertion  and  for  a  brief  period  acted  in  l^e  same  capacity 
in  laboring  for  the  support  of  her  family,  and  at  the  new  Unitarian  institution  at  Hackney, 
she  lost  her  life  in  1859  by  falling  or  throwing  His  most  important  works  are  his  edition  of 
herself  out  of  a  window.  Parts  of  a  novel  left  the  "  Biographia  Britannica,"  which  he  com- 
by  her  were  published  by  her  husband  in  1859.  menced  in  1777,  and  of  which  he  published  5 
KINNEY,  a  S.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  separated  vols. ;  and  a  '^  Life  of  Certain  James  Cook"  (2 
from  Mexico  by  the  Rio  Grande,  and  drained  vols.  8vo.,  1788).  He  ako  edited  the  works  of 
by  numerous  small  tributaries  of  that  river ;  Dr.  Nathaniel  Lardner  and  Dr.  Doddridge, 
area,  2,400  sq.  m.  It  has  a  level  and  well  tim-  KIRBY,  William,  an  English  naturalist, 
bered  surface.  The  soil  is  best  suited  to  graz-  born  in  Witnesham,  Suffolk,  Sept.  19,  1759, 
ing.  Capital,  Brackett.  It  was  formed  from  died  in  Barham,  July  4,  1850.  He  was  gradu- 
Bexar  county  in  1850.  ated  at  Cains  college,  Cambridge,  in  1781,  and 
KINO.  See  Gum.  in  the  succeeding  year  took  orders,  and  was  ap- 
KINROSS,  the  smallest  county  in  Scotland,  pointed  to  the  curacy  of  Barham.  At  the  end 
bounded  E.  and  S.  by  Fifeshire  and  W.  and  N.  by  of  14  years,  he  became  the  rector  of  the  parish,  a 
Perthshire ;  area,  72  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  8,924.  position  which  he  filled  during  the  remainder  of 
Loch  Leven,  covering  an  area  of  8,800  acres,  and  his  life.  At  the  outset  of  his  career  he  enter- 
abounding  in  fish,  occupies  the  centre  of  the  tained  strong  opinions  against  the  doctrines  of 
county.  The  remainder  of  the  surface  is  level  the  French  revolutionists,  and  employed  his  pen 
and  well  cultivated.   Its  minerals  are  coal,  lime-  in  the  support  of  government ;  but  he  soon  re- 
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fligned  politioal  eontroyersy  for  nataral  hifltory.  dnottonfl.  The  Kara-sn,  the  Bihon  and  its  tribn* 

Becoming  interested  in  entomology,  he  Joined  taries,  the  Tnrgai,  Tohui,  Tobol,  Ishim,  and  Ir- 

the  Unniean  society  npon  its  formation  in  1788,  tish  are  the  most  considerable  rivers.   There  are 

and   became   a  frequent   contributor   to  its  several  copper  mines,  which  are  worked  by  the 

^'Transactions."    In  1802  appeared  hSs  Mono-  Russians.    The  climate  is  variable,  and  hurri-* 

graphia  Afium  Anglim  (2  vols.,  Ipswich),  the  canes  are  frequent  and  violent. — The  Kirsheez 

first  scientific  English  work  of  its  class.  Several  are  divided  into  the  Little,  Oreat  and  Middle 

years  later  he  joined  his  friend  Mr.  Spence,  of  hordes,  which  are  pohticaUy  independent  of 

Hull,  in  a  project  for  preparing  a  popular  trea-  each  other.    Most  of  them  are  nominally  sub- 

tise  on  entomology,  the  result  of  which  was  the  ject  to  Russia,  and  the  dignity  of  khan  has  for 

puUication  in  1815  of  the  1st  volume  of  "  Kir-  some  years  been  disallowed  among  them  aa  a 

by  and  Spenoe's  Introduction  to  Entomology,"  title  of  authority.    They  belong  to  the  Turkish 

of  which  the  2d  volume  appeared  in  1817,  and  race,  but  their  physiognomy  betrays  a  large 

the  8dand  4th  in  1826.    The  work  has  gone  admixture  of  more  eastern  blood.    Theyresem- 

throogh  many  editions,  that  of  1850  being  the  ble  the  Usbecks,  speak  the  same  language,  and 

latest,  and  is  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  in-  profess  to  be  related  to  them.    Their  stature  is 

atmctive  of  its  class  ever  written.  Rather  more  under  the  middle  size,  their  countenance  disa- 

than  half  of  it  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Kirby.  greeable,  their  eyes  deep  set  and  elongated,  and 

In  1880  he  produced  a  Bridgewater  treatise  on  their  cheeks  large  and  bloated ;  the  women  are 

the  '*  Habits  and  Instincts  of  Animals  with  ref*  rather  pretty  and  delicately  formed.    The  men, 

erence  to  Natural  Theology,"  and  he  subse-  though  not  muscular,  are  hardy  and  vigorous. 

qoenUy  wrote  the  description  of  insects  in  Sir  Their  chief  occupation  is  tending  sheep,  goats, 

John  Riehardaon*s  Faiw/M  BoreaU-Amerieana^  horses,  and  camels.    They  have  a  few  aomestic 

heride  several  minor  works.    He  was  a  member  manufactures,  but  on  the  whole  are  one  of  die 

of  the  chief  scientific  bodies  of  Europe  and  the  most  barbarous  races  of  Asia,  and  the  efifbrto 

United  States.    His  biography  was  written  by  of  the  Russian  government  to  gather  them  into 

the  Rev.  John  Freeman  (London,  1852).  towns  and  teach  them  the  arts  of  civilization 

KIROulsR,  Athanabius,  a  learned  Qerman,  have  met  with  no  success.  A  large  share  of 
bom  in  Geiss,  Hesse-Cassel,  May  2, 1602,  died  in  the  outdoor  as  well  as  domestic  labor  is  left  to 
Rome,  Nov.  28, 1680.  He  was  educat^  at  the  the  women.  The  dress  of  the  men  consists  of 
university  of  Wnrzbnrg,  where  he  afterward  one  or  more  loose  frocks,  wide  trousers,  colored 
taught  philosophy  and  the  oriental  languages,  boots,  a  girdle,  and  a  conical  felt  hat  in  summer 
On  theoutbreak  of  the  80  years'  war  he  retired  or  a  frirred  cap  in  winter.  That  of  the  women 
to  France,  and  passed  2  years  in  the  Jesuite'  is  nearly  the  same.  The  more  wealthy  wear 
college  at  Avignon.  He  then  went  to  Rome,  silks,  sometimes  finely  embroidered.  Their 
and  in  1687  was  appointed  by  the  pope  to  attend  dwellings,  called  ycurti^  consist  of  huts  made 
Cardinal  Frederic  of  Saxony  to  Malta.  He  was  of  wiUow  trellis  work  covered  with  a  kind  of 
afterward  for  8  years  professor  of  malhematica  sheetiiig  of  wool  and  camels'  hair.  Mutton, 
in  Rome.  His  most  important  works  are:  iV»-  horse  fiesh,  tea,  and  sour  mares'  milk  are  the 
<2rrmnM(7<?pti0ftf»»etf.^£^^tia0u«  (Rome,  1686);  principal  articles  of  diet.  The  Kirgheez  are 
Idngtia  JBgypUaea  Bettituta  (1644);  and  Ia»  the  chief  slave  catchers  of  the  steppes,  and  a 
Hum  f  Amsterdam,  1671),  with  valuable  maps  brother  sometimes  sells  his  sisters  mto  servi- 
and  plans.  He  was  a  voluminous  writer  on  tnde  in  order  to  avoid  the  expense  of  their  sup- 
mathematical  and  physical  science,  and  his  port.  The  slaves  are  sent  to  Khiva,  BokhariL 
MunduB  8ubterraneu8  (1662)  comprises  all  the  and  other  Turkoman  stetes.  The  religion  oi 
geolngicid  knowledge  of  the  day.  the  hordes  is  a  corrupt  form  of  Mohammed- 

KIRGFKEZ,  KiBoms,  or  Knouis,  Stbppss  anism. — See  Atkinson^  '^Oriental  and  Westerm 

OF  THB,  a  tract  of  W.  Asia,  lying  partly  in  the  Siberia." 

N.  of  Toorkistan  and  partly  in  the  Kussian  gov-  KIRK,  Edwabd  Nobbis,  D  J>.,  an  American 

emments  of  Orenburg  and  Omsk,  between  lat.  Congregational  clergyman,  born  in  New 'York, 

44"*  and  55''  K,  long.  58""  and  82''  E.,  bounded  Aug.  1^^802.    He  was  graduated  at  the  col- 

K  by  Tobolsk  and  parts  of  Omsk,  E.  by  Soon-  lege  in  Princeton,  K.  J.,  in  1820,  and  soon  af- 

garia  or  the  countiy  of  the  Eleuths,  S.  by  the  terward  entered  a  law  ofllce  in  New  York, 

khanates  of  Khokan  and  Khiva,  and  W.  by  where  he  continued  for  18  months.    He  then 

the  Caspian  sea  and  the  Ural  river ;  area  es-  became  a  member  of  the  theological  school  at 

timated  at  800,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  at  2,260,000.  Princeton,  and  after  4  years  of  study  was  ap- 

These  limits  include  the  steppes  of  Ishim  and  pointed  agent  of  the  American  board  of  com- 

Irtish,  through  which  fiow  the  rivers  of  the  missioners  for  foreign  missions.     In  1828  he 

same  names.    The  surface  consists  chiefiy  of  wasinvitedtotakechargeof  a  pulpit  in  Albany, 

barren  plains,  broken  here  and  there  by  moun-  N.  Y.,  for  a  few  months.    At  the  expiration  of 

tain  ridges  and  diversified  by  salt  lakes,  some  this  engagement  a  new  church  was  organized, 

of  which  are  of  great  size.    Lakes  Balkash,  Is-  and  he  remained  its  pastor  for  8  years.    In 

dkul,  Kurgaljin,  Sumy,  and  Thamy  are  the  1887  he  resigned  his  chaige  and  sailed  for  Eu- 

largest    Some  of  the  land  is  arable,  and  a  rude  rope.    In  Paris  and  London  he  was  urged  to 

sort  of  agriculture  is  chrried  on  near  the  rivers ;  remain  as  a  permanent  pastor ;  but  having  been 

millet,  rye,  and  barley  are  the  principal  pro-  appointed  secretary  of  the  foreign  evangelical 
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society,  he  retoTDed  in  1889.    His  new  office  horn,  and  Dysart  in  retonung  one  member  to 

required  him  to  present  to  American  Protest-  parliament. 

ants  the  claim  of  Catholic  oonntries  npon  their  KIRKCUDBRIGHT,  a  S.  W.  oo.  of  Scotland, 
missionary  zeaL  In  the  summer  of  1842  he  bordering  on  Solway  frith,  which  separates  it 
accepted  a  call  to  become  the  pastor  of  a  new  from  the  English  co.  of  Cumberland ;  area,  954 
Congregational  church  in  Boston.  The  edifice  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  48,121.  With  the  co.  of 
known  as  the  Mount  Vernon  church  was  oom-  Wigtown,  which  acyoins  it  on  the  W.,  and  part 
pleted  early  in  1844^  and  there  Dr.  Kirk  still  of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  it  forms  the  district  of 
continues  to  preach.  In  1846  he  visited  Europe  Galloway.  Most  of  the  surface  is  hilly,  and  the 
again,  and  10  years  later  he  went  abroad  a  third  N.  W.  part  is  mountainous;  there  are  also  sev- 
time  at  the  request  of  the  American  and  foreign  eral  high  peaks  in  the  S.  The  principal  sum- 
Christian  union,  to  inaugurate  a  regular  system  mits  are  Blacklarg  in  the  N.  (2,890  feet  high), 
of  religious  worship  for  American  Protestants  in  Caimsmoor  in  the  8.  W.  (2,597),  and  Criffel  in 
Paris.  This  commission  he  fulfilled  by  securing  the  S.  E.  (1,881).  The  principal  rivers  are  the 
the  erection  of  the  American  chapel.  After  a  Dee,  Fleet,  Ken,  and  Urr.  Small  lakes  are 
hasty  visit  to  Palestine  he  returned  to  his  home  numerous.  About  i  of  the  soil  is  capable  of 
in  Boston.  Dr.  Kirk  has  published  two  or  cultivation,  and  when  properly  manured  is  very 
three  volumes  of  sermons,  and,  aside  from  his  fertile.  Cattleof  the  fsonous  Galloway  breed  are 
duties  as  a  preacher  and  pastor,  he  is  engaged  largely  exported.  The  small  Galloway  horses 
in  various  literary  and  benevolent  enterprises.  were  formerly  reared  here,  but  have  been  almost 

ELIRKBRIDE,  Thomas  8.,  M.D.,  an  Ameri-  wholly  replaced  by  a  larger  breed.    The  county 

can  physician,  born  near  Morrisville,  Bucks  co.,  is  noted  for  excellent  honey.    Kirkcudbright  is 

Penn.,  July  81, 1809.  His  ancestors  were  mem-  commonly  called  a  stewartry  instead  of  a  shire, 

hers  of  the  society  of  Friends  (to  which  he  also  and  has  an  officer  termed  a  steward,  whose 

belongs),  and  came  to  America  with  William  duties  correspond  to  those  of  a  sherifiT  in  other 

Penn.    He  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  from  counties.    It  sends  one  member  to  parliament, 
the  university  of  Pennsylvania  in  March,  1882,        KIRKLAND,  Caboums  MA'niJ>A.  (Stans- 

and  was  appointed  resident  physician  of  the  bxtbt),  an  American  anthoress,  born  in  the  city 

Friends'  lunatic  asylum  at  Frankford,  Penn.  A  of  New  York.    After  the  deadi  of  her  father, 

year  later  he  was  elected  resident  physician  of  who  was  a  bookseller  and  publisher  in  New 

the  Pennsylvania  hospital,  in  whidi  he  contin-  York,  the  family  removed  to  Geneva,  N.  Y., 

ued  two  years,  when  he  began  general  prac*  where  Miss  8tansbury  was  married  to  Prof, 

tice  in  Philadelphia.    In  Oct.  1840,  he  was  William  Kirkland  of  Hamilton  college,  who 

elected  superintendent  of  the  Pennsylvania  hos-  subsequently  established  a  seminary  in  Goshen, 

pital  for  the  insane,  a  new  institution  opened  In  on  8eneca  lake.    A  few  years  later  he  emigrat- 

January  following.    He  has  published  "Rules  ed  with  his  family  to  Michig^,  whence  after  a 

and  Regulations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  residence  of  2|  years  they  removed  in  1848  to 

for  the  insane*'  (1850),  which  has  been  a  text  New  York,  where  Mrs.  Kirkland  has  for  the 

book  and  guide  in  the  regulations  of  new  hos^  most  part  since  resided.    Previous  to  this  she 

pitals;  and  a  work  "On  the  Construction,  Or-  had  published  "A  New  Home — ^Wholl  follow?" 

ganization,  and  General  Management  of  Hospi-  (Boston,  1889),  a  record  of  her  own  experiences 

tals  for  the  Insane*' (1854).    He  has  also  been  a  of  western  life,  and  the  substance  of  which 

frequent  contributor  to  the  "American  Journal  had  originally  appeared  in  private  letters;  and 

of  Medical  Sciences,'' and  the  "American  Jour-  "Forest  Life"  (1842).    These,  as  well  as  her 

nal  of  Insanity."     In  1858  he  proposed  the  next  work,  "Western  Clearings"  (1846),  ap- 

erection  of  a  new  hospital,  and  the  separation  peared  under  the  assumed  name  of  "  Mrs.  Mary 

of  the  sexes  in  two  distinct  buildings.    To  car-  Clavers."    Upon  settling   in  New  York  she 

ry  out  his  plan  he  raised  $850,000  among  his  undertook  the  education  of  a  number  of  young 

friends  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity,  and  the  ladies,  whom  she  received  into  her  house;  and 

new  hospital,  which  is  devoted  to  male  patients,  in  1847,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  she 

the  old  one  being  occupied  by  females,  is  now  resumed  her  literary  labors  by  assuming  the 

completed  and  paid  for.  editorship  of  the  "  Union  Magazine,"  with 

KIRKCALDY,  a  parliamentary  burgh  and  which  she  remained  connected  for  18  months, 

seaport  of  Scotland,  in  the  county  of  Fife,  12  In  1848  she  visited  Europe,  and  on  her  return 

m.  N.  from  Edinburgh,  on  the  N.  shore  of  the  published  "  Holidays  Abroad,  or  Europe  from 

frith  of  Forth;    pop.  in  1851,  10,476.    It  ex-  the  West"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1849).    Among  her 

tends  E.  and  W.  along  the*  shore  for  nearly  2  other  works  are:  "  The  Evening  Book,  or  Fire- 

m.    The  most  important  manufacture  is  linen,  side  Talk  on  Morals  and  Manners,  with  Sketches 

which  gives  employment  to  nearly  5,000  spin-  of  Western  Life"  (1852) ;  "A  Book  for  the  Home 

dies  and  7  bleach  fields,  and  amounts  in  annual  Circle"  Q858) ;  the  letterpress  to  "  The  Book 

value  to  about  £200,000.    Several  free  schools  of  Home  Beauty,"  a  volume  containing  portraits 

have  been  founded  in  the  towns  of  this  part  of  12  American  ladies ;  and  "  Personal  Memoirs 

of  Fifeshire  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  of  Gkorge   Washington"  (12mo.,  illustrated, 

Robert  Philp,  a  merchant  of  Kirkcaldy,  who  1858).    She  has  also  published  "An  Essay  on 

died  in  1829,  and  left  over  £70,000  for  this  pur-  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Spenser,"  prefixed  to 

pose.  The  burgh  unites  with  Burntisland,  IQng-  the  first  book  of  the  "  Faery  Queen"  (1846). 
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EIRELAKD,  Johw  Thobstok,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  came  a  member  of  the  principal  learned  societies 
an  American  clergyman^  president  of  Harrard  of  Europe. '  He  was  a  freqnent  contributor  to 
college,  bom  at  Little  Falls,  K  T.,  in  1770,  the  **  Transactions''  of  the  various  scientific  so- 
died  in  Boston,  April  26,  1840.  He  was  the  cieties  of  Dnblin  and  London,  and  wrote  scTeral 
son  of  8amael  ICirkland,  a  famous  missionary  independent  works^he  most  important  of  which 
among  the  Indians,  was  graduated  at  Harvard  are  his  ^  Essay  on  Phlogiston  and  the  Oomposi- 
college  in  1789,  and  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  tion  of  Acids,"  in  whidi  he  labors  to  reconcilo 
Congregational  church  in  Sunmier  street,  Bos-  the  chemistry  of  the  alchemists  wiUi  that  of  mod- 
ton,  in  1794.  There  he  r^nained  until  he  was  ern  times;  his  "Elements  of  Mineralogy ;"  and 
elected  president  of  Harvard  college  in  1810.  his  "  Essay  on  the  Analysis  of  Mineral  Waters." 
He  held  this  office  until  he  was  enfeebled  by  KISFALUDT,  KJUiolt,  a  Hungarian  drama- 
a  severe  attack  of  paralysis,  when  he  resigned  tist,  bom  in  Tdte,  in  the  county  of  Blaab,  Feb. 
it^  in  1828.  He  was  averse  to  literary  effort,  6,  1788,  died  in  Pesth,  Nov.  21, 1880.  At  an 
nor  was  he  a  man  of  profound  learning ;  and  earlv  age  he  entered  the  Austrian  army,  served 
although  a  writer  of  great  and  acknowledged  in  Italy  and  in  the  campaign  of  1809  in  Ger- 
excellence,  he  could  never  be  induced  to  un-  many,  but  quitted  the  service  in  the  following 
dertake  the  labor  necessary  for  an  extensive  year  in  order  to  marry.  He  failed,  however,  in 
work.  At  various  times,  however,  he  publish-  this  purpose,  and  repaired  in  grief  to  Vienna, 
ed  a  number  of  occasional  pamphlets,  and  some  where  he  turned  to  profit  his  proficiency  in 
biographies.  Of  these,  his  life  of  his  intimate  painting,  while  zealoasly  devoting  himself  to 
friend  Fisher  Ames  (1809)  was  perhaps  the  most  the  study  of  modern  literature.  Having  re- 
valuable.  He  exerted  a  very  great  infinenoe  turned  to  his  native  country,  he  snddenlv  roee 
during  his  life,  by  the  force  of  his  intellect  and  in  1819  to  immense  popularity  by  a  series  of 
character.  He  impressed  himself  strongly  upon  national  dramas  and  comedies  written  in  ragid 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact;  and  during  succession  for  the  Hungarian  stage  in  Pesth, 
his  presidency  the  college  flourished,  both  in  its  and  received  with  patriotic  enthusiasm.  Among 
internal  condition  and  in  its  external  relations,  these  were :  A  tatdroh  Magyaronedghan  (**  The 
The  characteristic  which  made  him  one  of  the  Tartars  in  Hungary"),  Zdeh  Kldra  (^^  Gara 
most  conspicuous  and  influential  persons  of  his  Zilch"),  A  hh'di  ("  The  Suitors"),  and  A  pdrt&tdh 
day  in  a  large  circle  of  society,  was  the  union  of  (^^The  Rebels").  These  were  followed  by  a 
extraordinary  intellectual  force  and  faculty  with  number  of  more  elaborate  works,  including  an 
the  most  simple  and  unassuming  manners,  and  excellent  comedy,  Mdtyda  dedh  (*'  The  Student 
a  warm,  affectionate,  universal,  and  unfailing  Matthias"),  and  various  other  contributions,  in 
kindness.  He  saved  nothing  from  an  abundant  verse  and  prose,  to  the  literature  of  his  country, 
income,  and  gave  more  than  he  spent.  It  was  Regarded  as  the  father  of  the  national  drama, 
perhaps  his  &ult  that,  as  president  of  the  col-  he  was  chiefly  admired  for  his  humorous  delinea- 
lege,  he  had  no  system  and  few  rules.  *  For  him-  tions  of  popular  Hungarian  peouliaritiea.  The 
self  he  did  not  need  them ;  and  they  might  have  KUfaluay  TdrMidg^  a  nseftil  literary  society,  was 
hampered  a  sagacity  which  was  abundantly  able  founded  to  commemorate  his  name. — Saitdob, 
to  meet  every  exigency  as  it  arose.  He  left  no  elder  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Sftmeg, 
work  which  can  give  an  adequate  impression  Sept.  22, 1772,  died  there,  Oct.  28,  1844.  He 
of  his  extraordinary  abilities.  His  fame,  which  studied  at  Raab  and  Presburg,  was  an  enthusi- 
now  rests  mainly  on  memory,  will  soon  have  no  astic  spectator  at  the  memorable  diet  of  1791 
other  foundation  than  tradition.  held  in  the  latter  city,  entered  the  Austrian 

KIRSOHWASSER  rOer.  Xineie,  cherry,  and  army  in  1798,  served  in  the  wan  of  Italy,  and, 
Wdsier^  water),  an  alcoholic  liquor  distilled  from  on  the  surrender  of  the  citadel  of  Milan  to  the 
the  fermented  mash  of  small  and  sweet  black  French,  was  sent  as  prisoner  to  Yauduse.  Here 
cherries.  In  the  ordinary  rade  way  of  prepar-  he  was  inspired  by  the  remembrance  of  Pe- 
ing  it,  it  13  a  rank  lianor  containing  hydrocyanic  trarch  and  Laura  to  sing  his  own  love,  at  that 
acid  derived  from  the  cherry  stones.  A  snpe-  time  unhappy,  for  the  beautiful  Rosalia  Szegedy, 
rior  kind  is  made  in  the  Black  Forest  from  fruit  in  short  songs,  which  he  enlarged  after  his  ex- 
more  carefnlly  selected  and  treated.  change.    He  was  then  sent  to  a  regiment  in 

KIRWAN,  Richard,  an  Irish  chemist  and  southern  Germany,  in  which  he  was  the  only 
naturalist,  born  in  the  county  of  Galway  about  Hungarian.  He  subsequently  served  in  the 
tlie  middle  of  the  18th  century,  died  in  Di^lin  campaign  of  Switzerland,  and  fought  in  the 
in  1812.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  battle  of  Zurich  (1799).  In  1800  he  returned 
and  at  the  Jesuits'  college  of  St.  Omer  in  France,  to  Hungary,  married  his  Rosalia,  and  settled  (*n 
III  1779  he  went  to  England,  and  settled  near  his  paternal  estate,  where  he  remained  till  his 
London,  where  he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  death,  engaged  in  agricultural  pursoits,  espe- 
of  chemistry  and  geology.  Having  been  ad-  cially  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  but  for  about 
mitted  a  member  of  the  royal  society,  he  read  25  years  also  continuing  to  write  poetry.  Of 
several  valuable  papers  before  that  body,  for  his  numerous  works,  which  indade  some  his- 
which  he  was  awarded  tiie  Copley  medal  in  torical  and  other  dramas,  only  the  lyrical  poems 
1781.  Returning  to  Ireland  in  1789,  he  was  and  ballads  (Segih)  belong  to  the  dasncal  pro- 
chosen  president  of  the  royal  Irish  academy,  ductions  of  Hungarian  poetry.  The  former, 
and  of  the  Dublin  society  and  afterward  be-  under  the  title  of  Eintfy  izerelmei  (**  The  Love 
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of  ffimfy*'),  in  2  parts,  Keufrgb  nettUm  and  was  created  in  1888^  devoted  exdnsively  to  that 

BoUog  uerelmn  (**  Unhappy  and  Happy  Love'*),  branch  of  administration ;  Ejsseleff  was  placed 

were  reoeiTedon  their  appearance  at  the  begin-  at  its  head,  and  in  1889  he  was  made  a  count, 

ning  of  this  century  with  an  nnbonnded  admira-  He  preTailed  iq)on  the  emperor  to  establish  an 

tion,  which  in  part  is  attributable  to  their  intrinsic  extensive  educational  system  in  the  crown  lands, 

merits,  but  in  part  also  to  the  ardor  for  national  and  the  number  of  schools  increased  from  40  with 

literary  regeneration,  which  at  that  period  ab-  1,500  pupils  in  1888,  to  2,984,  attended  by  150,- 

sorbed  the  Hungarian  public    8ome  of  Kisfii-  969  boys  and  19,496  girls,  in  1855.  Poor  houses, 

ludy's  poems  have  been  translated  into  English  savings  and  loan  banks,  industrial  and  agricul- 

byJohuBowring.    The  complete  works  of  both  tural  schools,  were  graaually  established;  and 

brothers  have  b^n  edited  by  8chedel  (Toldy).  the  great  increase  of  prosperity  which  has  since 

KISHENEV,  a  town  of  European  Bus^  taken  place  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  influence 

capitid  of  the  government  of  Bessarabia,  situated  of  Eisseleff.    He  continued  to  preside  over  the 

on  the  Buik,  a  tributary  of  the  Dniester,  49  m.  crown  lands  until  Nov.  1856,  when  he  was  ap- 

N.  W.  from  Odessa;  lat.  47^  8'  N.,  long.  28°  50'  pointed  ambassador  in  Paris,  a  post  which  he 

E. ;  pop.  48,000.    It  contains  several  churches,  still  occupies  (1860).    He  is  separated  from  his 

an  ecclesiastical  college,  gymnasium,  and  library,  wife,  a  daughter  of  Count  FeUz  Potocki,  who 

and  mSnullMStories  of  wool,  leather,  and  soap.  remains  enl£u»astically  devoted  to  the  cause  of 

EJSS,  AneusT,  a  German  sculptor,  born  in  Poland. — N10OLA.1,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
Plesse,  Prusnan  Silesia,  Oct.  11, 1802.  He  re-  bom  in  1800,  has  been  in  the  diplomatic  ser- 
ceived  his  early  education  in  Gleiwitz,  and  at  the  vice  of  Bussia  for  many  years,  chiefly  in  Paris, 
age  of  20  became  a  pupil  of  Banch  at  the  academy  where  he  represented  his  government  until  the 
of  Berlin.  His  earliest  productions  were  bass-  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  war  (1854).  Since  that 
reliefe  for  churches  and  other  public  buildings,  time  he  has  officiated  as  ambassador  in  Borne, 
groups  of  nvmphs  and  tritons  for  fountains  or  KISSIN6EN,  a  German  watering  place  in  the 
gardens,  and  the  ordinary  classical  subjects,  ex-  Bavarian  circle  of  Lower  Francoma,  pleasantly 
ecuted  partly  from  Banch's  designs  and  partly  situated  on  the  Saale,  82  m.  N.  from  WQrz- 
from  his  own.  The  group  of  the  **  Amazon  and  burg;  pop.  1,600.  It  is  walled,  and  has  very 
the  Tiger,^'  of  which  the  model  was  finished  in  extensive  baths  with  8  saline  springs,  much  re- 
1889,  first  brought  him  into  notice,  and  so  great  commended  for  chronic  diseases,  gout,  and  corn- 
was  the  admiration  which  it  attracted  that  a  plaints  of  the  stomach.  The  annual  number  of 
public  subscription '^as  raised  to  have  it  oast  in  visitors  is  about  4,000,  and  400,000  or  500,000 
bronze.  A  zinc  cast,  bronzed  after  the  original,  bottles  of  Uie  water  are  said  to  be  yearly  ex- 
which  was  in  the  great  exhibition  of  London  in  port^  In  the  vicinity  of  Eissingen  are  salt 
1851,  and  in  that  of  New  York  in  1858,  has  works,  which  are  supplied  by  Artesian  wdls. 
made  tiie  work  fomiliar  to  the  public  in  Eng-  KISTNAH,  or  Sjiishna,  a  large  river  of  S. 
land  and  America.  His  colossal  group  of  *'  St  India,  which  rises  in  the  W.  Ghauts,  at  Maha- 
George  and  the  Dragon,^*  exhibited  in  the  bnlishwar,  and  after  a  S.E.  course  of  about  800 
French  exposition  of  1855,  was  subjected  to  m.  discharges  its  waters  by  many  mouths  into 
rather  severe  criticism.  Among  hiB  other  prin-  the  bay  of  Bengal,  near  Masulipatam.  Its  prin- 
cipal works  are  a  statue  of  Frederic  the  Great  cipal  tributaries  are  tiie  Wum&  Malpurba,  Gut- 
at  Breslau,  two  of  Frederic  William  HI.,  and  purba,  Beemah,  and  Toombnadra.  The  Kist- 
**  St  Michael  overthrowing  the  Dragon.''  He  nah  is  subject  to  two  periodical  risings  annually, 
is  a  member  of  the  academy  of  arts  in  Berlin,  The  first  and  greatest  is  caused  by  the  heavy 
and  professor  of  sculpture  in  the  royal  academy,  rains  of  the  S^  W.  monsoon,  the  other  by  those 
One  of  his  most  recent  works  is  a  colossal  tiger's  of  the  K  £•  monsoon.  The  banks  of  this  river 
head  in  bronze,  killing  a  serpent,  so  placed  tliat  are  in  geneiid  so  high  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  its 
the  animal  appears  to  be  emerging  from  a  cav-  waters  for  fertilizing  purposes;  but  an  attempt 
em  on  the  roadnde  near  Garlsbad.  is  now  being  made  to  adapt  it  for  irrigation  by 

EISSELEFF,  Pavl,  a  Bussian   statesman,  means  of  an  embankment  thrown  across  its 

bom  in  Moscow  in  1788.    He  entered  the  army*  channel  at  the  head  of  the  delta.    The  cost  of 

in  1806,  served  in  the  campaign  of  1812-'18,  this  great  work  is  estimated  at  £150,000.    At 

and  attracted  the  attention  of  the  emperor  Alex-  Boburlanka,  in  kt  16°  5'  N.,  long.  80"*  56'  E.,  it 

ander,  whose  adjutant  he  became  in  1814,  and  divides  into  two  main  branches,  which  diverge 

whom  he  accompanied  to  the  congress  of  Yien-  fron^  each  other  in  their  progress  to  the  sea, 

na.    In  1817  he  became  lieutenant-generaL  and  and  form  an  extensive  delta,  intersected  by  less 

in  1819  commander  of  the  general  staff.    After  considerable  branches.  The  Xistnah,  on  account 

the  termination  of  the  Turkish  war  of  1828-'9,  of  the  rapid  declivity  and  rockv  nature  of  its 

in  which  he  had  taken  an  active  thouffh  not  water-way,  can  hardly  be  anywhere  navigated 

very  conspicuous  part,  he  was  intrusted  with  even  by  small  craft;  it  is  usually  crossed  in  large 

the  command  of  the  Busaan  garrisons  and  the  circular  baskets,  made  of  bamboo,  and  covered 

civil  administration  in  Moldavia  and  Wallachia.  with  hides.    It  is  richer  in  gems  than  any  other 

In  1884  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg  with  the  Indian  river,  diamonds,  chalcedonies,  onyxes, 

rank  of  a  general  of  infantry,  and  was  employed  &0.,  being  frequently  found  in  its  sediment  in 

in  planning  reforms  for  the  better  government  the  di^^  season, 
of  the  crown  lands.    A  new  ministerial  office       EIT-GAT  CLUB,  a  convivial  association  es- 
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tablished  in  London  abont  the  time  of  the  revo-  line  to  the  kite,  and  freeing  the  npper  end  of  the 

lotion.    As  its  leading  members  were  mostlj  loop,  the  kite  turns  over  and  pitches  straight 

whigs,  it  qnickljr  assumed  a  poliUeal  eharaoter,  down  head  first    A  person  to  leeward  mav 

and  came  to  be  regarded  as  the  head-^narters  replace  the  loop  and  send  the  kite  up  again  with 

of  the  Mends  of  the  Hanoverian  succession.    It  a  messenger  presenting  little  surface  to  tibe  wind 

WAS  held  in  Shire  lane,  at  the  house  of  Ghristo-  azransed  so  as  to  run  down  the  line  to  the  per- 

pher  (alias  Eit)  Oat,  who  supplied  its  votaries  sons  ndding  the  lower  end.    The  kite  Oapt. 

with  mutton  pies.    Addison,  Steele,  Walpole,  Dansey  used  in  his  experiments  was  made  with 

Sir  Godfrey  Eneller,  and  Marlborough  belonged  Z^  lbs.  weight  of  linen ;  the  spars,  one  of  which 

to  it.    The  dub  was  dissolved  about  1720.    The  was  armed  with  iron  spikes  in  the  head  for  the 

memoirs  of  the  celebrated  members  of  the  Eit-  purpose  of  mooring  it  in  the  ground  as  it  came 

Cat  club,  illustrated  with  48  portraits  three  down,  weighed  6}lbs^  and  the  tail,  measuring 

quarters  in  length  (whence  the  term  Eit-Oat  5  times  itie  length  of  the  kite,  was  made  with 

portraits)  from  the  original  painting  by  Sir  G.  8  lbs.  of  rope  and  14  lbs.  of  dm  plank.    It  ran 

Kneller,  were  published  in  London  in  1821.  out  1,100  yards  of  line  i  inch  in  drcumference, 

EITCHINER,  William,  an  English  physician  and  at  another  time  860  yards  of  If  inch  rope, 
and  author,  born  in  London  about  1775,  died  weighing  60  lbs.  Oapt  Dansey  received  a  gold 
there  in  1827.  He  was  educated  at  Eton.  His  medal  from  the  socie^  for  his  invention, 
literary  works  are  of  a  very  miscellaneous  diar-  EITE2,  the  ccnnmon  name  of  many  birds  of 
acter.  They  embrace  treatises  on  gastronomy,  prey  belonging  to  the  sub-fiunily  f»tmn<s,  char- 
health,  the  eye,  telescopes,  and  music,  together  acterixed  by  moderate  size,  dender  figure,  diort 
with  a  collection  of  the  *^L<^al  and  National  and  weak  bill  with  hooked  and  acute  tip  and 
Songs  of  England.'^  The  ''Oook^s  Grade"  is  sinuated  marnns,  nostrils  basal  and  lateral, 
perhaps  the  most  important  of  his  productions,  wings  long  and  pointed,  tail  long,  tard  slender 

EITE,  an  instrument  chiefly  used  by  boys  as  and  rather  diort,  toes  moderate,  broad,  and 
a  toy,  but  also  sometimes  applied  to  objects  of  padded.  Many  of  the  genera  need  only  be  men- 
utility  and  scientific  interest.  It  is  intended  to  tioned  here ;  among  Uiem,  aooor^Ung  to  Gray, 
be  taken  up  into  the  air  by  the  wind  to  the  ez-  are  baea  (Hodgs.),  from  India,  its  airoMpdagQ, 
tent  of  the  string  by  which  it  is  held,  and  which  and  Australia ;  avMda  (SwainsA  from  W.  Afii- 
serves  to  draw  it  back.  It  consists  of  a  light  ca;  pemis  (Guv.)  Induding  the  old  world  honey 
frame,  sometimes  of  three  sticks  crossing  eadi  buzzards  (see  BvzzjjsdU  of  which  P.  apwortu 
other  in  the  centre,  their  ends  ooimectea  by  a  (Selb.)  is  a  wdllmown  European  representative; 
tightly  drawn  cord,  and  the  whole  covered  over  eymindis  (Guv.)  and  gan^Monyx  (Vigors),  ftom 
with  paper ;  or  it  is  made  in  shape  like  a  strain-  tropical  America. — ^Among  the  American  kites 
ed  cross  bow,  a  bow  being  attached  to  one  end  belongs  the  genus  namdem  rVigors),  with  long 
of  a  lath,  and  a  string  passing  around  the  other  point^  wings  and  deeply  forked  tail.  The 
extremity  connecting  the  two  ends  of  the  bow.  swallow-tdled  kite  (If.j^/rcatiu^  linn.)  is  abont 
The  kite  is  suspend^  by  a  string  fastened  to  2  feet  long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  4^  feet ; 
two  points  on  the  vertical  piece  of  the  frame,  the  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  black,  with  a  me- 
and  to  the  loop  thus  made  the  end  of  the  long  tailio  lustre,  purple  on  the  wing  coverts ;  head, 
twine  is  secured,  balancing  the  kite  near  its  neck,  under  wing  coverts,  base  of  secondaries, 
centre  of  gravity.  In  order  to  hold  it  in  proper  and  lower  parts  white ;  tard  and  toes  greenish 
position  for  the  wind  to  act  upon  it  to  the  best  blue ;  bill  horn  oolor.  This  q)ede8  is  found  in 
advantage,  which  is  when  it  lies  at  an  angle  of  the  southern  Atlantic  states,  and  in  the  interior 
about  54^^  with  the  horizon,  a  weight  is  sus-  from  Texas  to  Wiscondn ;  it  is  accidental  in 
pended  from  the  lower  end  in  the  form  of  bits  Europe.  The  fiight  of  this  bird  is  exceedingly 
of  paper  tied  to  a  string ;  this  is  caUed  the  tdl.  gracefril  and  rapid.  Flocks  <tf  15  or  20  are  often 
Asthefaceof  the  kite  is  presented  to  the  breeze  seen;  tiiey  arrive  in  the  gulf  states  early  in 
it  mounts  obliquely  upward  on  the  principle  of  April,  probably  fh>m  Mexico  and  Oentral  Amer- 
a  vessel  sailing  close  to  the  wind,  the  string  ica,  and  disappear  in  September;  they  are  shy, 
holding  the  one  in  place,  as  the  other  is  pre-  on  the  wing  during  most  of  the  day,  and  at 
vented  from  faUing  to  leeward  by  the  resistance  night  resting  on  the  highest  trees;  they  feed 
of  the  water.  It  was  by  means  of  the  kite  during  flight,  and  in  odm  weather  soar  to  an 
that  Dr.  Franklin  in  America  and  Romas  in  immense  height  in  pursuit  of  large  insects;  the 
France  raised  a  conductor  into  the  clouds,  and  gait  on  the  ground  is  very  awkward.  The  nest 
by  means  of  the  electric  spark  obtained  deter-  resembles  that  of  the  crow,  and  is  nsudly  placed 
mined  the  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity. —  in  the  top  of  a  tall  tree ;  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are 
Inthe^'TransactionsoftheSodety  of  Arts,"vol.  greenish  white,  with  irregular  brown  blotches 
xli.,  is  an  account  of  the  kite  contrived  by  Oapt.  at  the  lareer  end. — ^In  the  genus  elanv$  (Sav.), 
Dansey  for  effecting  a  communication  between  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  globe,  belongs 
a  stranded  ship  and  the  shore  to  leeward.  This  the  white-tailed  or  black-shouldered  kite  (JS, 
kite  is  of  linen  doth,  with  the  loop  by  which  leueurus,  Y ieill.) ;  the  length  is  about  16  inches 
it  is  suspended  so  arranged,  that  its  upper  end  and  the  extent  of  wings  about  8^  feet,  in  the 
may  be  detached  by  a  ^*  messenger,''  which  is  a  female ;  the  wings  are  long  and  pointed,  but  the 
light  didc  with  a  hole  in  the  centre  slipped  upon  tail  is  moderate  and  emarginated;  the  head, 
the  lower  end  of  the  line.    This  runs  up  the  tail,  and  under  parts  are  white;  above  light 
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asby,  with  an  oblong  black  patch  on  the  shonl-  TiDage  has  a  large  rolling  mill,  8  founderies,  a 
ders  formed  by  the  lesser  wing  coverts;  inferior  steam  flonring  mill,  large  ironworks,  20  blast 
wing  coverts  white,  with  a  smaller  black  patch ;  furnaces,  2  ooS  oil  factories,  several  salt  wells,  a 
the  middle  tail  feathers  are  light  ashy ;  bill  bank,  town  hall,  academy,  and  6  ohnrches.  It 
dark ;  tarsi  and  toes  yellow.  It  is  foand  in  the  is  the  seat  of  the  university  of  Kittanning. 
sonthern  and  western  states,  and  in  Sonth  Amer-  EITTIWAEE.  See  Gull. 
ica;  rarely  seen  north  of  South  Carolina  on  the  KITTO,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  biblical 
Atlantic  coast,  it  occurs  considerably  further  scholar,  bom  in  Plymouth,  Dec.  4,  1804,  died 
north  on  the  Pacific.  It  flies  veiy  high,  and  is  in  Gannstadt,  Germany,  Nov.  25, 1854.  He  was 
not  easily  approached  in  its  favorite  marshy  re-  the  son  of  a  mason,  and  for  some  time  worked 
treats ;  it  feeds  on  small  birds  and  large  insects,  at  that  trade ;  but  having  received  a  fiEdl  which 
especially  orthoptera,  and  is  very  bold  in  their  disabled  him  and  destroyed  his  hearing  for  life^ 
pursuit.  The  Mississippi  kite  (ietinia  MissU-  he  was  compelled  to  enter  the  workhouse  of 
tipiensis^  Wilson),  of  the  southern  states,  Texas,  Plymouth,  whence  he  was  apprenticed  to  a 
and  New  Mexico,  a  smaller  species,  has  been  shoemaker.  In  consequence  of  the  cruelty  of 
described  under  ^uzzabd.  A  species  of  the  his  master  his  indentures  were  cancelled,  and 
genus  roetrhamuB  (Lesson),  generally  South  he  went  back  to  the  workhouse.  It  was  now 
American,  has  been  found  breeding  in  Florida;  discovered  that  he  had  made  considerable  profi- 
this  is  the  black  kite  (B,  socidbilU,  Yieill.).  re*  ciency  in  study,  and  a  fund  was  raised  to  assist 
markable  for  its  slender  and  much  hooked  bill ;  him.  He  soon  after  published  by  subscription 
it  is  about  16  inches  long,  of  a  black  color,  with  a  small  volume  of  miscellaneous  writings.  Next 
base  of  tail  and  its  under  coverts  white ;  the  he  went  to  Exeter  to  learn  the  profession  of  a 
young  birds  are  more  brownish  and  yellow;  it  dentist;  and  thence  to  London,  where  he  was 
preys  principally  on  reptiles,  and  perches  on  employed  in  the  printing  office  of  the  church 
the  loftiest  trees. — Of  the  kites  of  the  old  world,  missionary  society.  Two  years  later  he  went 
the  best  known  is  the  common  mihus  regalU  to  the  society's  establishraent  at  Malta,  and 
(Briss.)  of  Europe,  of  a  reddish  brown  color  subsequently  he  visited  Bagdad  as  a  private 
above,  with  blackish  longitudinal  streaks,  and  tutor  to  the  sons  of  a  former  friend  and  patron, 
the  lower  parts  light  brownish  red  with  nar-  There  he  resided  8  years,  and  acquired  an  in- 
rower  streaks;  the  female  is  about  26  inches  timate  acquaintance  with  oriental  life.  Soon 
long,  with  an  extent  of  wings  of  5}  feet.  The  after  returning  to  London,  he  was  introduced  to 
flight  is  remarkably  powerfiS  and  elegant ;  the  Mr.  Charles  Eiiight,  the  publisher,  who  engaged 
food  consists  of  small  quadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  him  first  as  assistant  in  preparing  serials  for  the 
insects,  carrion,  and  even  fish.  It  is  found  in  '^Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,"  and  afterward 
Europe,  N.  Africa,  and  W.  Asia,  in  almost  all  in  the  compilation  of  other  works.  His  con- 
regions,  both  wild  and  inhabited ;  it  sometimes  nection  with  Mr.  Knight  continued  while  his 
steals  a  young  chicken  when  the  hen  is  off  her  health  remained  unbroken ;  but  having  been 
guard,  but  dares  not  make  a  direct  attack  in  seized  with  paralysis,  he  retired  in  1854  to  Oann- 
her  presence.  It  is  said  that  in  the  time  of  stadt,  where  he  died.  In  1844  he  received  the 
Henry  Y III.  the  streets  of  London  were  infested  degree  of  D.B.  from  the  nniversity  of  Giessen ; 
by  a  great  number  of  kites,  which  fed  upon  the  and  in  consideration  of  his  services  to  the  cause 
offid  therein  deposited;  they  became  very  tame,  of  religion  and  literature,  the  British  govern- 
and  their  services  as  scavengers  were  so  highlv  ment  granted  him  in  1850  an  annuity  of  £100. 
esteemed  that  it  was  forbidden  by  law  to  kiU  His  principal  works  are :  an  edition  of  the  Scrip- 
them.  The  black  kite  (if.  niger,  Briss.),  of  S.  tures  called  the  ''  Pictorial  Bible*'  (1885>'8 ;  2d 
Europe  and  N.  Africa,  is  a  smaller  species,  and  ed.  enlarged,  4 vols,  royal 8vo.,  1847-9);  "Uncle 
performs  the  office  of  scavenger  in  many  of  the  Oliver's  Travels**  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1888) ;  ^^  Pic- 
towns  of  N.  E.  Africa ;  it  is  very  bold,  attacking  torial  History  of  Palestine"  (2  Yols.  royal  8vo., 
chickens  and  ducks  even  in  the  presence  of  their  1889*'40) ;  '*  Oyclopsddia  of  Biblical  Literature" 
owners,  seeming  to  have  no  fear  of  man.  The  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1845-'50) ;  "  The  Lost  Senses  : 
Govinda  kite  (M,  cheela,  Lath.)  is  very  numerous  Deafness  and  Blindness"  (12mo.,  1845) ;  ^  Phys- 
in  Calcutta,  feeding  upon  the  garbage  cast  into  ical  Geogranhy  of  the  Holy  Land"  (2  vols, 
the  streets,  in  the  most  crowded  thoroughfares,  18mo.,  1848; ;  '*  Daily  Bible  Illustrations**  (8 
seizing  its  food  on  the  wing.  vols,  small  8vo.,  184^*58).  In  1848  he  estab- 
KITTANNING,  the  capital  of  Armstrong  lished  the ''Journal  of  Sacred  Literature,'*  which 
CO.,  Penn. ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  2,000.  It  is  he  edited  till  1858.  His  memoirs  have  been 
situated  on  a  broad  alluvial  plain  on  the  left  written  by  J.  E.  Ryland  (Edinburgh,  1856). 
bank  of  the  Alleghany  river,  on  the  site  of  an  KIWI-!KIWI,  the  New  Zealand  name  of  the 
old  Indian  village  of  the  same  name,  which  was  apteryx,  a  struthious  bird,  of  the  singular  family 
taken  and  burned  Aug.  8, 1757,  by  GoL  (after-  which  contains  the  living  cassowary,  emu,  moo- 
ward  Gen.)  Armstrong.  The  river  is  crossed  by  ruk,  and  ostrich,  and  the  extinct  cdpyomis, 
a  bridge  of  916  feet  span.  In  the  hills  skirting  dinornis,  and  dodo.  The  beak  resembles  that 
and  opposite  the  town  are  found,  nearly  hori-  of  a  long-billed  wader,  being  slender,  with  ^e 
zontal,  one  stratum  of  cannel  and  5  of  bitumi-  base  covered  with  a  bony  cere,  the  upper  man- 
nous  coal,  and  2  each  of  iron  ore  and  limestone ;  dible  the  longer  and  containing  the  openings 
also  pure  fire  clay  and  good  building  stone.    The  of  thb  nostrUs  near  the  tip ;  the  base  of  the  bill 
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is  famished  with  long,  slender  black  bristles  the  bird  is  said  to  be  in  the  habit  of  resting  the 
intermixed  with  the  feathers,  and  prqiectinff  in  head  upon  it  against  the  ground,  and  to  thmst 
all  directions;  the  wings  are  2  small  crooked  it  into  the  soil  in  search  of  food;  it  is  strnthions 
appendages,  extending  about  1^  inches  from  the  in  structure,  and  grallatorial  only  in  its  length 
sides  of  the  chest,  and  terminated  by  a  curved,  and  slenderness.    The  tongue  is  short,  but  larger 
obtuse,  homy  claw  8  lines  long,  haying  9  quill  than  in  other  strathious  birds;  the  cesophagus 
plumes  differing  but  little  from  those  of  the  narrow,  the  proventriculus  and  stomach  small, 
body ;  the  tail  is  not  apparent ;  the  tarsi  are  as  and  the  latter  less  muscular  than  in  the  vege- 
long  as  the  middle  toe,  covered  with  variously  table-feeding  struthumidai ;  the  intestines  are 
sized  scales,  and  very  robust  as  in  gaUinaceous  long,  and  the  cieca  moderate.    There  is  no  trace 
birds ;  there  are  8  anterior  toes,  free  and  cov-  of  extension  of  air  cells,  as  in  birds  of  flight,  into 
ered  with  scales,  and  a  very  short  hind  toe,  all  the  interspaces  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  and 
armed  with  strong  and  rather  sharp  daws.   The  the  diaphragm  is  well  developed  and  pierced 
plumage  is  loose  as  in  other  terrestrial  birds  only  for  the  oBsophagus  and  vessels ;  the  lungs 
which  have  no  power  of  flight,  resembling  that  are  bird-like,  and  also  the  organs  of  circulation, 
of  the  emu  in  size,  stmoture,  and  color,  but  except  in  the  more  membranous  character  of 
wanting  the  accessory  plumelet ;  the  skin  is  the  right  auricnlo- ventricular  valve ;  the  larynx 
very  tough,  a  line  thick  a\(mg  the  back,  and  and  trachea  are  stmthious.    The  bones  are  not 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  fat  between  it  and  the  perforated  for  the  admission  of  air,  but  are  tough 
muscles,  especially  on  the  back,  abdomen,  and  and  compact  like  those  of  lizards ;  the  skull  is 
root  of  neck  ;  the  head  is  broad  and  but  slightly  smooth  and  elevated ;  the  orbits  small,  and  the 
depressed.    The  genus  apteryx  was  established  ethmoid  bone  very  large,  corresponding  with 
by  Shaw  in  1812  from  a  stuffed  skin,  and  was  the  feeble  vision  and  acute  smell  of  a  bird  of 
at  that  time  supposed  to  have  become  extinct  noctumal  habits.    The  spine  is  strong,  espe- 
like  the  dodo ;  but  in  1888-'8  ol^er  specimens  cially  in  the  neck,  which  has  15  vertebra ;  the 
arrived,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Yarrell  in  sternum  small  and  without  keel,  the  clavicles 
vd.  1.  of  the  ^*  Transactions  of  the  Zoological  absent,  and  the  bones  of  the  wing  atrophied ; 
Society  of  London,''  and  by  Prof.  Owen  in  vols,  the  femur  and  metatarsus  are  longer  than  in  oth- 
11.  and  iii.  of  the  same  work.    Three  species  ers  of  the  family,  more  as  in  gallinaceous  birds ; 
are  described.    A»  auatralis  (Shaw)  is  about  80  the  ribs  are  broad,  with  free  bony  appendages ; 
inches  long  from  tip  of  bill  to  end  of  toes,  19  the  brain  cavity  is  larger  than  in  the  diurnal 
inches  to  end  of  coccyx,  and  weighs  about  8|  itruthionid(B,    The  tiiick  skin  is  provided  with 
lbs. ;  the  bill  varies  in  length  from  44  to  6f  a  distinct  and  extensive  system  of  cutaneous 
inches,  the  longest  belonging  to  the  females,  muscles,  to  shake  off  loose  earth  from  the  plu- 
another  anomaly  in  this  bird ;  the  bill  is  1  inch  mage  while  burrowing  for  its  retreat  or  nest, 
wide  at  the  gape  and  7  lines  high ;  the  color  is  taking  origin  from  the  bones.    The  muscles  of 
grayish  brown,  darkest  on  tiie  back.    A,  Man-  the  back  corresponding  to  the  2d  layer  in  man 
teUi  (Bartlett),  described  in  1850,  is  about  28  are  more  distinct  and  of  greater  relative  size 
inches  long,  with  a  bill  of  4  inches ;  the  color  than  in  any  other  bird ;  the  pectorals  are  feebly 
is  dark  rufous  brown,  darkest  on  the  back.    A.  developed  in  accordance  with  the  rudimentarr 
(htmii  (Gould),  described  in  1847,  is  the  largest  wings ;  the  muscles  of  the  legs  are  powerful, 
species,  and  is  said  to  be  about  8  feet  high ;  the  especially  the  flexors  and  extensors,  for  scratch- 
upper  parts  are  transversely  barred  with  black-  ing,  running,  and  burrowing.    These  birds  are 
i^  brown  and  fulvous,  and  the  plumage  is  ex-  found  in  New  Zealand,  particularly  in  regions 
oeedingly  dense  and  hair-like,  resembling  more  covered  with  extensive  and  thick  beds  of  ferns, 
the  covering  of  a  mammal  than  a  bird ;  Uie  bill  in  which  they  hide  when  alarmed ;  they  are 
is  an  inch  shorter,  more  slender,  and  more  curv-  noctumal  in  their  habits,  feeding  upon  snails, 
ed  ;  the  wings  are  exceedingly  rudimentary. —  insects,  worms,  and  the  large  soft-bodied  lepi- 
In  the  ^^  Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society"  dopterous  larva ;  they  run  swiftlv,  and  defend 
for  Jan.  1852,  Pro£  Owen  describes  an  egg  of  themselves  vigorously  with  the  i!eet ;  the  nest 
the  apteryx,  which  was  4{  inches  long  and  8|  is  made  either  at  the  base  of  a  hollow  tree,  or 
inches  wide,  of  a  long  oval  form,  and  of  a  dirty  in  deep  holes  which  they  excavate  in  the  ground, 
grayish  white  color  in  part  due  to  a  decomposed  The  natives  pursue  them  for  their  skins,  which 
chick  within,  and  the  shell  |  of  a  line  thick ;  from  Uieir  strength  are  highly  valued  for  mak- 
the  egg  of  the  tepyorais,  about  18  inches  long,  ing  dresses. — Though  a  living  specimen  has  been 
of  a  capacity  of  10|  quarts,  6  times  that  of  the  seen  at  the  zoological  gardens  in  London,  the 
ostridi  or  148  times  that  of  a  hen's  egg,  is,  rela-  apteryx  is  probably  nearly  extinct ;  the  sepy orals 
lively  to  the  size  of  the  bird  (which  was  about  is  supposed  to  be  extinct,  though  some  believe 
twice  that  of  the  largest  ostrich),  smaller  than  that  it  may  yet  exist  in  the  unexplored  regions 
that  of  the  apteryx ;  the  large  size  of  the  nn-  of  Madagascar ;  the  dodo  has  been  lost  within 
hatched  young,  and  the  possession  within  the  the  memory  of  man ;  and  the  dinornis  doubtless 
egg  of  the  remarkable  characters  of  feet,  wings,  antedated  the  historic  period. 
and  beak  of  the  adult,  show  that  the  young  KLAGENFURTH,  a  town  of  Austria,  capital 
apteryx  must  be  able  to  provide  for  itself  very  of  the  duchy  of  Carinthia,  40  m.  N.  from  Lay- 
soon  if  not  immediately  after  leaving  the  egg.  bach;  pop.  14,200.     It  has  manufactories  of 
The  bill  of  the  apteryx  is  moderately  strong^  as  woollens,  silks,  and  muslins.   It  is  supposed  to 
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oceapy  nearly  the  Bite  of  the  Boman  Tlbiinii%  Kereutar-on-the-Bodrog  (28),  and  T<^  (81). 

but  it  first  became  a  place  of  interest  and  im-  G^rgey  simoltaoeonsly  approaching  from  the 

portance  in  the  16th  oentnrj,  when  it  was  forti-  Zips,  Klapka  pursued  bis  retreating  enemy,  who 

ned  by  the  emperor  M^'*^'"'"''^"  I.    Gdrgey,  the  evacuated  Easchau,  and  saved  his  army  by  a 

Hungarian  general,  has  been  confined  at  Elagen-  skilful  march.    The  two  enemies  met  again  in 

fnrth  since  his  surrender  in  1849.  the  battle  of  E^pohm  (Feb.  26,  27),  in  which 

KLAMATH,  a  K  W.  co.  of  OaL,  bordering  Kli4)ka  commanded  the  right  wing  of  the  Hun- 

on  the  Pacific,  bounded  N.  by  Klamath  river,  ganan  army  under  DembinskL    When  the  lat- 

and  traversed  by  Trinity,  river;  area,  about  ter  army  retreated  behind  theTheiss,  he  was 

8,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858  estimated  at  4,480.  conspicuous  among  the  officers  who  by  their 

llie  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  and  in  some  declarations  obliged  the  government  to  dismiss 

places  is  covered  with  dense  forests  of  redwood,  the  Polish  commander-in-chief;  and  when  66r- 

oedar,  spruce,  and  fir.    The  valleys  are  fertile,  gey,  the  l)rincipal  cause  of  the  change,  finally 

and  the  hilly  districts  afford  good  pasturage,  became  his. successor,  Klapka,  who  had  been 

Gold  mining  is  prosecuted  to  a  large  extent  near  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general,  received  the 

Klamath,  Trinity,  and  Salmon  rivers,  at  Gold  command  of  his  1st  corps,  partaking  in  the  5 

Blufi^  and  in  tiie  vicinity  of  the  beach.    The  great  battles  of  the  April  campaign  (at  Bicske, 

agricultural  products  in  1858  were  87,500  bush-  Izsaszeg,  Waitzen,  Kagy-Sarl6.  and  Acs),  all  of 

els  of  wheat,  40,000  of  oats,  and  600  of  barley,  which  ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  Austrians.   In 

Gapital,  Orleans  Bar.    The  Klamath  Indian  re-  the  following  month  he  had  the  management  of 

serve,  25,000  acres  in  extent,  is  situated  partly  the  war  department  in  the  newly  created  minis- 

in  this  and  partly  in  Del  Norte  co.  try ;  and  when  Gdrgey,  after  the  conquest  of 

KLAMATH,  or  Tlaicath,  a  river  of  Califor-  Buda,  resumed  the  offensive  in  June,  he  took 

nia.    It  rises  in  Klamath  lake  in  the  .8.  part  of  command  of  the  fortress  of  Gomom  and  of  the 

Oregon,  and  fiows  8.  across  the  Galifornia  fron-  troops  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube,  and  in 

tier,  just  before  reaching  which  it  receives  the  vain  tried  to  dissuade  Gorgey  from  his  disastrous 

outlet  of  Rhett  or  Lower  Klamath  lake.    Its  plan  of  operations  on  the  line  of  the  Waag. 

course  thence  is  W.  N.  W.,  and  afterward  8.  After  several  bloody  battles  both  were  com- 

W.,  until  it  is  joined  by  Trinity  river  on  its  left  pelled  to  retreat;  the  position  at  Baab  was 

bulk,  when  it  makes  a  sharp  bend  to  the  N.W.,  subsequently  lost,  and  after  various  engage- 

and  preserves  that  direction  until  it  faUs  into  ments  around  Gomom,  Gorgey  retired  toward 

the  Pacific  about  lat.  41  **  SO'  N.    There  is  a  bar  the  Theiss,  leaving  Klapka  with  an  army  of 

at  its  mouth  which  can  be  crossed  at  high  water  about  18,000  in  the  fortress.     His  sortie  of 

by  ships  of  the  line,  and  at  low  water  by  small  Aug.  8,  which  was  one  of  the  most  signed 

boats  only.    Its  waters  abound  in  salmon  and  'deeds  of  the  revolutionary  war,  almost  annihi- 

other  fish,  and  there  are  valuable  gold  diggings  lated  the  Austrian  army  of  observation  before 

on  its  banks.    Its  length  is  about  250  m.    The  Gomom.    He  advanced  to  Baab,  and  was  pre- 

town  of  Klamath  is  situated  on  its  right  bank,  paring  an  invasion  of  the  enemy's  territory  when 

a  few  miles  above  its  mouth.  the  news  from  the  Theiss  suddenly  destroyed  all 

KTiAPKA,  GtOkgy,  a  Hungarian  general,  hope  of  further  advantages.  He  retired  to  Go- 
born  in  Temesv^,  April  7, 1820.  He  studied  in  morn,  which,  after  all  the  other  troops  in  the 
8zegedin,  Karan-Sebes,  and  at  the  school  of  ar-  country  had  laid  down  their  arms,  he  surren- 
tillery  in  Vienna,  entered  the  Hungarian  noble  dered  on  Oct.  4,  on  conditions  favorable  to  the 
life  guards  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  and  in  garrison,  though  afterward  not  strictiy  observed. 

1847  was  appointed  omcer  in  a  border  regiment.  Leaving  Hungary,  he  was  received  in  Germany 
He  soon  after  quitted  the  service  in  order  to  with  demonstrations  of  popular  sympathy,  and 
travel.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  in  lived  for  some  time  in  Hamburg,  whence  he  re- 

1848  he  offered  his  services  to  the  new  govern-  paired  to  London,  Paris,  and  id^srward  to  Swit- 
ment  of  his  country,  and  was  made  captain  and  zerland.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  war  against 
sent  to  the  seat  of  war  in  the  south  of  Hungary.  Bussia  he  went  to  Gonstantinople,  and  after  his 
Becalled  in  September,  he  was  engaged  in  some  return  became  a  citizen  of  Geneva  in  1855.  In 
important  works  of  fortification,  but  soon  after  18^  he  was  intrusted  by  tlie  Sardinian  gov- 
retumed  to  the  army  of  the  south,  where  he  erament  with  the  organization  of  a  Hungarian 
acted  as  chief  of  the  staff  of  Gkn.  Kiss.  At  the  legion,  and  several  thousands  of  volunteers  had 
beginning  of  1849  he  was  enabled  to  render  already  been  enlisted  when  the  peace  of  Yillar 
more  essential  services  to  the  cause  of  Hungary,  franca  suddenly  put  an  end  to  his  new  milituy 
being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  army  of  the  activity.  £3apka  is  the  author  of  "Memoirs 
north,  which  under  Gen.  M^szdros  had  been  of  the  W  ar  of  Independence  in  Hungary''  (Leip- 
defeated  by  Gount  Schlick  in  the  neighborhood  sic,  1850 ;  English  translation,  2  vols.,  London, 
of  Kaschau.  He  rallied  and  organized  the  scat-  1850),  in  which  he  treats  chiefly  of  the  opera- 
tered  troops,  and  took  up  a  position  near  the  tions  around  Gomom,  and  of  his  relations  to 
Theisa,  and  not  only  effectually  defended  the  Kossuth  and  Gdrgey ;  of  a  history  of  "  The  Na- 
line  of  that  river,  which  covered  Debreczin,  the  tional  War  in  Hungary  and  Transylvania"  (2 
new  seat  of  the  revolutionary  government,  but  vols.,  Leipuc,  1851) ;  of  "  The  War  in  the 
also  gained  decisive  advantages  over  the  Aus-  East,"  &c.  (Geneva,  1855 ;  English  ed.,  London, 
trians  in  the  engagements  of  Tarczal  (Jan.  22),  1855),  and  various  minor  historical  writings. 
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SLAPROTE,  Mabtdt  HKnoacn,  a  Oerman  five  grand  divisions  of  the  world.  An  English 
ehemist,  born  in  Wemigerode,  Dec.  1,  1748,  trandation  by  F.  8hoberl  of  his  ^  Travels  in  the 
died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  1, 1817.  After  being  en-  Cancasns  and  Greorgia,  performed  in  1807-8," 
gaged  for  some  years  in  Berlin  as  a  practical  appeared  in  London  in  1814. 
chemist)  he  became  an  apothecary  in  1780,  and  EXAUSENBURG  (Han.  Kolo9cdr\  the  cap- 
in  1787  was  appointed  professor  of  chemistry  ital  of  the  Anstrian  province  of  Transylvania, 
in  the  school  or  artillery.  He  was  among  the  situated  on  the  Szamos  near  ita  source ;  pop. 
first  who  labored  industriously  in  the  dassifica-  26,500,  chiefly  Magyars.  It  has  a  fortified  but 
tion  of  minerals  by  means  of  scientific  analysis,  partly  decayed  castle,  and  consists  of  two 
He  first  found  zirconium  in  a  mineral  fh)m  Oey-  towns,  the  old  and  new,  and  6  suburbs.  It  has 
Ion,  and  his  discovery  of  titanium,  uranium,  and  Roman  Oatholic,  Greek  Catholic,  and  Frotes- 
tellurium  wiU  always  connect  his  name  with  tant  churches,  a  Roman  Catholic  gymnasium 
those  metals.  He  first  proved  that  potassium  and  seminary,  a  Unitarian  college,  a  Greek 
was  found  in  volcanic  products  and  in  white  gar-  Catholic  school,  a  Franciscan  convent,  and  sev- 
nets,  and  made  known  molybdate  of  lead  and  eral  benevolent  institutions.  Toward  the  close 
sulphate  of  strontium. — Hsinbioh  Jnuus  vox,  of  1869  a  national  museum  was  founded  there, 
a  German  traveller  and  orientalist,  son  of  the  Elausenburg  contains  the  only  Unitarian  col- 
preceding,  born  in  Berlin,  Oct.  11, 1788,  died  in  lege  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  attended  in 
I^aris,  Aug.  27. 1885.  Until  the  age  of  15  he  1860  by  about  260  students.  It  is  an  important 
applied  himselfto  chemistry  and  natural  science:  centre  of  the  trade  between  Transylvania  and 
but  at  that  time  the  perusal  of  books  of  travel  the  neighboring  counties  of  Hungary*  It  has 
in  the  East,  written  by  philologists  and  scholars,  also  manuiaotories  of  porcelain.  It  was  a  colony 
determined  him  to  devote  himself  to  oriental  of  the  Romans,  and  ancient  coina  and  relics  are 
languages.  After  two  years  spent  at  the  uni-  frequently  found  in  the  vicinity.  Matthias  Cor* 
versity  of  Halle,  he  went  in  1802  to  Dresden,  vinus  was  born  tiiere,  and  it  has  often  fignred 
where  he  devoted  8  months  to  the  oriental  in  Hungarian  history.  During  the  late  llun- 
MS8.  of  its  library.  Here  he  began  the  pub-  garian  revolution  it  was  taken  by  Gen.  Bern, 
lication  of  the  AHatUcKa  Magann,  The  Kus-  Dec.  25, 1848. 
sian  government  having  determined  in  1805  to  SXAUSTHAL.  See  Clausthal. 
send  an  embassv  to  Peking,  Elaproth,  who  had  KLfiBER,  Jxan  Baptists,  a  French  soldier, 
already  learned  the  Mantchu,  Joined  the  expe-  bom  in  Strasbourg,  March  6, 1753,  assassinated 
dition.  He  did  not  reach  Peking,  but  remained  in  Cairo,  Egypt,  June  14, 1800.  His  father,  a 
6  months  at  Irkootsk,  studying  several  Asiatic  mason,  died  when  he  was  a  child,  and  he  was 
tongues.  From  this  place  he  explored  alone,  educated  bv  a  country  clergyman,  his  relative, 
in  1806,  a  wide  range  of  the  nortnem  Chinese  who  sent  him  to  Paris  to  study  architecture 
frontier,  returning  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1807,  under  Chalgrin ;  but  at  the  end  of  two  years  he 
where  he  was  received  with  great  honor,  and  returned  to  his  native  city.  Two  foreign  gen- 
again  sent  on  a  mission  to  the  then  almost  un-  tlemen,  whom  he  had  protected  from  insult  at 
known  mountain  regions  of  the  Caucasus.  Tlie  a  caf6,  took  him  to  Germany  and  placed  him  in 
results  of  his  researches  were  so  little  favorable  the  military  school  at  Munich.  The  Austrian 
to  the  hope  that  Russia  could  readily  acquire  general  Eaunitz,  being  impressed  with  his  pro- 
dominion  over  the  country,  that  it  was  with  ficiency,  appointed  him  sub-lieutenant  in  his 
thegreatest  difficulty  that  Elaproth  obtained  in  own  regiment,  and  for  several  years  Either 
1810  permission  to  publish  an  account  of  his  served  with  the  imperial  troops.  He  resigned 
expedition.  The  annoyances  which  he  expe-  in  1788,  and  returning  to  Alsace,  succeed^  in 
rienoed  on  this  occasion  determined  him  to  obtaining  the  office  of  inspector  of  public  build- 
quit  Russia.  Two  years  later  (1812)  he  obtain-  ings  in  the  town  of  B^fort.  In  1792  he  enlisted 
ed,  but  not  without  great  difficulty,  leave  to  de-  as  a  private  in  the  regiment  of  Haut-Rhin.  He 
part  In  1814  he  visited  Italy,  and  finally  came  soon  became  adjutant,  distinguished  himself 
with  the  allied  army  to  Paris,  where  he  passed  during  the  siege  of  Mentz,  and  was  raised  to  the 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  His  principal  works  rank  of  acyptant-^neral.  Notwithstanding  this, 
are :  Beiu  in  den  Kauham^  &c.  (2  vols.,  Ber-  he  was  put  under  arrest  on  the  surrender  of  that 
lin,  1812-^14)  ;  SujmUment  au  dietionnaire  city,  and  taken  to  Paris,  where  ho  fully  vindi- 
Chinou^Latin  du  Pire  Batile  de  Olemana  cated  his  conduct  and  that  of  the  whole  garrison. 
(Paris,  1819)  J  AHa  Polyglotta^  ou  elasnfieation  He  was  then  made  a  brigadier-general,  sent  to  La 
dea  peuplu  as  VAne^  &o,  (1828-^9) ;  JnbleatOR  Vendue  with  the  first  division  of  the  "  army  of 
hittorigtieB  de  FAne,  dec.  (1824-'6) ;  Mhnoiret  Mentz,*'  fought  heroically  against  the  royalists, 
relatifs  4  VAiie  (8  vols.,  1824~*8);  Tableau  defeated  them  at  ChoUet^  Oct.  17,  1798,  and  in 
hutoriquey  &c,  du  CaueoM  (1827) ;  VoecLbulaire  concert  with  Marceau  gained  a  victory  at  Save- 
Latin^  Penan  et  Coreen  (1828) ;  Examen  cH-  nay,  Dec.  28.  The  indignation  he  then  mani- 
tique  du  tracaux  ds  M,  ChampoUum  jeune  fested  at  the  cruelties  ordered  hy  the  commis- 
(1882).  He  left  in  MS.  an  extensive  work,  doners  of  the  convention,  caused  him  to  be 
yaut)eau  Mithridate^  ou  damflcation  tyitlmO'  cashiered ;  but  he  was  recalled  to  service  in 
tique  de  tautei  Us  languee  eonnuee^  which  1794,  raised  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division, 
contains  a  grammatical  sketch  of  most  known  and  sent  to  the  army  of  the  north  under  Jour- 
languages,  with  a  polyglot  vocabulary  of  the  dan.    He  shared  in  the  victory  at  Fleurus,  June 
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26,  1794,  and  Iq  the  cfxiqaest  of  the  Austrian  ohieflj  of  a  descriptive  and  pictnresqoe  eharao- 

Netberlands.    Iq  1795  he  blockaded  Mentz,  and  ter,  and  while  in  garrison  at  Letpsic  in  1767  wa» 

directed  several  bold  operations  on  the  banks  intimately  associated  with  Gellert  and  Weisse. 

of  the  Rhine.    In  the  following  campaign  he  His  finest  poem  is  Dw  IhOhliTig  (1749).    An 

defeated  the  Austrian  division  under  the  prince  edition  of  his  complete  works  was  pablished  at 

of  Wartemberg  at  the  crossing  of  the  Sieg,  June  Berlin  in  1808  ^2  vols. ;  2d  ed.  1825).    A  new 

1,  1796,  and  nearly  destroyed  the  same,  4  days  edition  of  his  collected  works,  revised  by  Julian 

later,  at  the  battle  of  Altenkirchen.    Neverthe-  Schmidt,  appeared  in  Berlin  in  1859. 

less,  he  was  dismissed  and  retired  to  Ghaillot,  in  EXEIbT,  Hxikbich  voif,  a  Grerman  poet,  bom 

the  vicinity  of  Paris,  where  he  devoted  his  in  Frankfort-on-tbe-Oder,  Oct.  10,  1776,  died 

leisure  to  preparing  his  Mhnoires,    In  1798  he  near  Potsdam,  Nov.  21,  1811.    After  making 

joined  Bonaparte  in  his  expedition  to  Egypt,  the  campiugn  of  the  Rhine  against  France,  he 

and  received  a  womid  on  the  head  at  the  storm-  stadied  law  at  Erlangen,  travelled  in  France 

ing  of  Alexandria,  where  he  remained  in  the  and  Switzerland^  and  resided  in  Dresden  in 

capacity  of  governor.     He  accompanied  the  1802,  and  subsequently  in  Berlin  and  in  Kdnigs- 

expedition  to  Syria,  led  the  advance  division,  berg.    After  the  battljp  of  Jena  he  lamented  in 

crossed  the  desert,  took  Gaza  and  Jaffa,  won  the  his  poems  the  misfortunes  of  his  country  and 

victory  of  Mount  Tabor,  and  on  the  raising  of  his  own  imprisonment  during  the  French  occu- 

the  siege  of  Acre  covered  the  retreat  of  the  pation  of  Berlin.     On  the  declaration  of  war 

exhausted  army.    When  Bonaparte  returned  to  by  Austria  against  France  in  1809,  he  hastened 

France,  he  confided  to  K16ber  the  command  of  fall  of  hope  toward  Vienna,  but  heard  of  the 

the  army.    The  new  commander,  who  never  conclusion  of  peace  on  his  way.    This  and  other 

had  had  any  confidence  in  the  possibility  of  grievous  disappointmenta  induced  him  two  years 

holding  Egypt,  listened  to  proposals  of  peace,  later  to  commit  suicide  at  the  Heilige  See,  in 

and  signed  the  treaty  of  £1  Ariah  with  Sir  Sid-  company  with  a  friend,  the  wife  of  a  Berlin 

ney  Smith,  by  which  the  French  were  allowed  merchant    He  was  one  of  the  most  able  of  the 

to  leave  Egypt  with  their  arms  and  baggage.  German  romantic  school  of  poets,  and  is  placed 

K16ber  hastened  to  deliver  some  of  the  fortresses  at  their  head  by  Gervinus,  who  calls  him  ^  the 

he  held  to  the  Turks,  but  was  notified  by  Lord  political  Werther  of  his  age.^^ 

Keith  that  the  treaty  had  not  been  ratined  by  KLENZE,  Leo  Von,  a  German  architect^ 

the  English  government,  and  that  tiie  French  born  in  Hildesheim,  Hanover,  in  1784.    He 

army  must  lay  down  their  arms  and  give  them-  early  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for  archi- 

aelves  up  as  prisoners  of  war.    On  the  re-  tectnre,  which  his  father,  thinking  the  uuset- 

ception  of  this  news,  Kl^ber's  energies  were  tied  condition  of  Germany  an  obstacle  to  tl>e 

roused  to  the  utmost;  he  published  the  letter  of  successful  pursuit  of  this  art,  endeavored  in  vain 

the  English  admiral  in  his  order  of  the  day,  to  dissuade  him  from  adopting  as  a  profession, 

merely  adding  this  sentence :  **  Soldiers,  such  a  Having  spent  some  time  at  the  poly technio 

letter  can  be  answered  but  by  victories;  be  school  in  Paris,  and  in  Sicily,  where  he  acquired 

ready  for  battle  P*    He  marched  forward  to  at-  a  taste  for  Greek  architecture,  he  established 

tack  the  Turkish  army,  which  was  10  times  himself  in  Munich  after  the  general  peace,  and 

more  numerous  than  his  own,  won,  March  20,  was  appointed  through  the  crown  prince,  af- 

1800,  the  brilliant  victory  of  Heliopolis,  retook  terward  King  Louis,  court  architect    In  1816 

Cairo  and  several  other  cities  that  had  risen  in  he  was  commissioned  to  prepare  the  plans  for 

insurrection,  and  found  himself  again  the  un-  the  celebrated  Walhalla,  near  Munich,  whiclu 

disputed  master  of  Egypt.    He  now  succeeded  however,  was  not  commenced  until  1830,  ana 

in  conciliating  Murad  Bey,  and  was  about  to  not  inaugurated  until  1842.    It  is  modelled  on 

conclude  peace  with  the  Turks,  when  he  was  the  plan  of  the  Parthenon,  and  is  one  of  the 

murdered  while  walking  in  his  spurden  at  Cairo,  most  imposing  structures  ever  erected  after  the 

by  a  young  fanatic  named  Solyman.    Kleber's  antique  type.    Previous  to  the  commencement 

remains  were  brought  to  Marseilles  on  the  evao-  of  this  work  Klenze  designed  in  1820  the  Glyp- 

nation  of  Egypt  by  the  French  army,  and  placed  tothek,  or  gallery  of  sculpture,  the  Pinakothek, 

in  tiie  chateau  d'If.    In  1818  they  were  remov-  or  picture  gallery,  and  other  public  buildings  in 

ed  to  his  native  city,  where  they  were  placed  Munich.    He  became  the  friend  and  adviser  of 

under  a  monument  on  the  principal  square,  over  his  patron,  the  crown  prince,  and  upon  the  ele- 

which  a  brozize  statue  was  inaugurated,  June  vation  of  the  latter  to  the  throne  in  1825  was 

14,  1840.  appointed  president  of  the  council.    His  works, 

KLEIST,  EwALD  Cbbistiak  vox,  a  German  which  are  found  in  some  of  the  diief  cities  of 

poet,  born  in  Zeblin,  Pomerania,  March  3, 1716.  Europe,  embrace  a  great  variety  of  orders  or 

died  in  Frankfort-on-the-Oder,  Aug.  24^  1759i  modifications  of  architectural  orders,  the  Greek 

After  studying  at  Konigsberg,  he  entered  sue-  being  the  prevailing  one.    In  the  antique  be  has 

cessively  the  Danish  and  the  Prussian  military  been  most  successful.    He  has  published  a  nuro- 

service,  was  appointed  lieutenant  under  Prince  ber  of  essays  and  aphorisms  on  ut,  including 

Henry  by  Frederic  the  Great,  and  after  distin-  a  treatise,  illustrated  by  designs,  in  which  be 

guishing  himself  for  valor  was  fatally  wounded  endeavors  to  prove  that  the  Grecian  style  of 

in  the  battle  of  Kunersdorf.    He  devoted  his  architecture  is  alone  adapted  to  ecolesiaatioal 

leisure  during  his  campaigns  to  writing  poetry,  structures. 
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KLIOFEBA^  Wbnoibulw,  a  Bohetnlan  dra-  clpioe  to  another  with  great  ag:ilit3r  and  rarely 

rsatist,  bom  in  Ohlnmetz  about  1792,  died  in  fuling  aconracj.    They  nsed  to  be  abundant 

Prague,  Sept.  15,  1859.  He  was  one  of  the  most  in  the  colony  of  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope,  but 

fertile  and  gifted  dramatists  of  Bohemia,  and  have  been  so  hunted  that  they  are  now  driven 

has  often  been  called  the  Oechic  Shakespeare.  to  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  interior; 

ELIN6ER,  Fbixdbich  Mahmiuak  vok,  a  their  venison  is  considered  the  best  in  ijieooun- 

Gevman  poet,  bom  in  Frankfort-on-the-Haiu,  try,  and  their  elastic  hair  is  in  great  demand  for 

Feb.  19,  1758,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  Feb.  26,  stufSng  saddles. 

1881.  He  was  educated  at  Giessen,  began  to  EXOPSTOOK  FniXDRion  Gottlieb,  a  Ger- 
write  for  the  stage  at  Weimar  and  Leipsic,  was  man  poet,  born  m  Qoedlinburg,  July  2,  1724, 
sab-lieatenant  in  the  volunteer  corps  of  Walter  died  in  Hamburg,  March  14,  1803.  He  was 
in  the  war  of  the  Bavarian  succession,  and  went  bom  in  a  small  house  at  the  foot  of  the  castle 
from  Weimar  to  St  Petersburg  in  1780^  where  hill  in  the  SehlatphxU,  recognizable  by  the  two 
he  became  colonel  under  Oatharine,  mtgor-gen-  pillars  which  support  its  porch.  His  faUier 
eral  and  director  of  the  corps  of  cadets  under  was  a  pnbtic  functionary  in  comfortable  cir- 
Paul,  and  in  1811  lieutenant-general  under  cumstances;  his  mother  a  woman  of  great  piety 
Alexander.  He  was  in  active  service  nearly  40  and  beauty  of  character.  His  boyhood  was 
years.  On  German  literature  he  has  exercised  spent  amid  the  invigorating  influences  of  the 
a  powerful  influence  bv  the  vehemence  of  his  country,  which  retained  a  strong  hold  upon  him 
genius.  Schlosser  the  historian  places  Elinger  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  was  very  fond 
by  the  side  of  Gk>ethe  as  among  the  first  to  fol-  of  athletic  exercnses,  especially  of  skating.  He 
low  the  suggestion  of  Lessing  by  emancipating  attended  the  gymnannm  of  his  native  town, 
the  German  drama  from  the  trammels  of  the  and  in  1740  entered  the  seminary  of  Schulp- 
French  school,  and  deriving  inspiration  from  forte.  At  that  early  age  he  was  already  pos- 
Shakespeare.  He  was  the  most  conspicuous  sessed  by  the  ambition  of  producing  a  great 
representative  of  that  excited  period  of  German  epic.  The  stirring  incidents  of  the  life  of  Henry 
literature  called  "  storm  and  pressure  period,''  the  Fowler  captivated  for  a  time  his  imagina* 
which  in  fact  took  its  name  from  one  of  his  tion,  as  shown  by  some  odes  written  by  him  in 
most  extravagant  dramas,  entitled  Sturm  and  honor  of  that  prince ;  but  after  his  attendance 
Drang  (^  Storm  and  Pressure,''  1775).  Of  his  at  the  university  of  Jena  (1745),  religious  en- 
romances,  the  most  esteemed  are  Der  Weltmann  thusiasm  led  to  the  conception  of  his  **  Messiah." 
vnd  der  Diekter^  a  series  of  dialogues  dengned  In  1746  he  went  to  Leipdc,  then  the  resort  of 
to  present  the  antagonism  between  tlie  real  and  many  literary  men,  whoj  fdfter  their  secession 
the  ideal  worlds,  and  i^tuf't  Z«5^  Thatenund  from  the  pedantic  school  of  Gottsched,  had 
HoUenfahrt  (St.  Petersburg,  1791).  An  edition  formed  in  1740  a  poetical  union  and  established 
of  his  select  works  was  published  at  Stuttgart  an  independent  literary  journal  publish^  in 
(12  vols.,  1842).  Bremen.    Elopstock,  in  his  ode  entitled  *^  Win- 

KLIPSPRINGER  (Dutch,  cliff  springer),  a  golf,"  distinguishes  Gellert,  Rabener,  Hagedoro, 

S.  African  field  antelope,  the  oreotragu$  mUot  Gleim,  and  many  others  of  his  literary  associates 

trix  (Bodd).    The  male  is  about  8i  feet  long,  of  Leipsic,  who  as  early  as  1747  had  recognized 

and  22  inches  high  at  the  shoulder ;  the  bead  is  him  as  a  poet  able  to  inaugurate  a  new  era  in 

short  and  broad,  with  a  tapering  nose   and  Grerman  poetry.  The  first  8  cantos  of  his  ^^Mee- 

large  bald  mufifle ;  the  horns,  which  exist  only  siah"  were  published  in  1748,  in  the  4th  and 

in  the  males,  are  about  5  inches  long,  slender,  5th  numbers  of  the  4th  volume  of  the  Bremen 

vertical,  nearly  parallel,  acute,  with  a  few  rings  *^  Literary  Journal,"  and  the  poem  was  eventu* 

at  the  base ;  the  tear  bag  is  arched  and  trans-  ally  regarded  as  an  epic  equal  to  those  of  Dante, 

verse;  the  ears  are  pointed,  nearly  as  high  as  Milton,andTas8o,  especially  by  the  religious  and 

the  horns ;  the  eyes  are  full,  lively,  and  dark  female  portion  of  the  community.    Gottsched, 

hazd ;  the  hoofs  are  small,  square,  and  com-  however,  ridiculed  nhat  he  called  Klopstock's 

pressed,  with  large  and  blunt  false  hoof^;  the  ^^seraphicspiritof  fanaticism,"  and  his  strictures 

tul  very  short    The  body  and  limbs  are  ro-  on  his  doi^atism,  his  effeminate  and  morbid 

bust ;  the  hair  is  thick,  wavy,  erect,  and  quill-  tenderness,  and  his  religious  sentimentality  were 

hke,  forming  a  natural  pad  to  protect  the  body  afterward  confirmed  by  Lessing,  although  in  a 

from  bruises  and  ftdls  in  their  dangerous  re-  milder  and  more  dignified  spirit.     Foremost 

treats ;  the  mammie  are  two.    The  color  of  the  among  his  admirers  was  Bodmer  of  Znrioh.  the 

hair  is  grayish,  brown  at  the  end,  with  a  short  opponent  of  Gottsched,  the  translator  of  Milton, 

yellow  tip,  giving  the  general  hue  as  a  brown  and  the  head  of  a  school  of  poets  and  religionists, 

grizaded  with  yellow ;  the  lower  parts  are  whit-  From  1748  to  1750  Elopstock  was  employed  as 

i^,  and  the  edge  of  the  ears  and  feet  above  the  a  teacher  in  the  family  of  his  relative  Weiss  in 

hoofs  black ;  the  color  varies  in  intensity  accord-  Langensalza,  where  he  met  the  sister  of  his 

ing  to  season.    The  females  resemble  the  males,  friend  Schmidt,  whom  he  celebrates  in  his  odea 

except  in  the  absence  of  horns.     These  ani-  as  his  beloved  Fanny,  but  who  did  not  recipro- 

raals  live  in  pairs.    They  possess  the  climbing  cate  his  affection.    In  the  summer  of  1750  he 

propensities  and  eure-footedness  of  the  goats,  went  with  his  friend  Sulzer  to  Znrich,  which  he 

living  among  rooks  inaccessible  to  man  and  dogs,  left  in  the  following  year,  in  compliance  with 

and  springing  like  the  chamois  firom  one  pre-  an  invitation  from  the  Danish  prime  minister 
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Bernstor^  who  offered  him  a  pension  of  $800,  moral  mianon  to  fiilfil.     He  conTersed  with 

in  order  to  enable  him  to  devote  himself  ezdn-  facility  on  yariona  snbjects,  but  rather  avoided 

aively  to  the  completion  of  his  epic  On  his  way  speaking   of    poetry   and   literary   matters/' 

to  Copenhagen  he  fell  in  love  with  Margaretha  Among  the  varions  editions  of  nis  works  is 

(Meta)  Moller,  the  danghter  of  a  Hamburg  mer-  that  of  Leipsic  (12  vols.  18mo.,  1828),  the  11th 

chant,  whom  he  celebrates  under  the  name  of  volume   of  which  contains   the  posthomons 

Oidli.    On  his  arrival  in  the  Danish  capital  he  writingB  of  his  first  wife.    Among  the  English 

was  received  with  marked  distinction,  and  in-  translations  of  the  "  Messiah"  is  one  into  prose 

trodaced  to  the  king,  whom  he  accompanied  on  by  Mrs.  and  Mr.  OoUyer,  and  the  most  recent 

a  journey  to  Holstein,  on  which  occasion  he  metrical  transUtion  appeared  in  London  in  1826- 

spent  some  time  with  Meta,  who  became  his  '6.    The  ** Death  of  Adam'^  and  ^Solomon" 

wife  in  1754.    She  died  in  1768,  in  her  Slst  were  also  transited  into  English,  as  well  as  his 

year.    The  loveliness  of  her  character  is  appar-  "  Odes,'^  the  latter  by  W.  Nind  (Ix>ndon,  1848). 

ent  in  her  correspondence  with  Richarason,  — See  also  Miss  Benger,  ^^Klopstock  and  his 

the  English  novelist,  with  Oramer,  an  intimate  Friends"  (London,  1814) ;  Mdrikofer,  Klcpitoek 

friend  of  Elopstock,  and  with  her  husband,  in  Z&rieh  (ZtLrich,  1861) ;  and  a  French  essay 

(See  "  Memoirs  of  Frederic  and  Margaret  Klop-  on  him  by  Dietz  (Paris,  1869). 

stock,"  English  translation,  by  Elizabeth  Smith,  EMETY,  or  Emsitt,  GtObot,  a  Hungarian 

London,  1808;  and  her  correspondence  with  general,  bom  near  Rima-Szombat,  in  the  county 

Richardson,  1818).    Elopstock  resided  now  al-  of  €k)m5r,  in  1810.    He  became  an  orphan  at 

ternately  in  Brunswick,  Quedlinburg,  and  Blan-  the  age  of  6,  and  being  destined  for  an  ecolesi- 

kenburg,  until  1768,  when  he  returned  to  Oo-  asticiu  career,  stuped  at  the  Protestant  schools 

penhagen.    In  1771,  on  his  friend  Bemstorif  s  of  Eperies  and  Presburg.    In  consequence  of  a 

withdrawal  from  the  ministry^  he  went  to  Ham-  disappointment  he  entered  the  Austrian  army, 

burg  with  the  rank  of  a  councillor  of  the  Danish  and  was  an  officer  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revo- 

legation.    In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  (1792)  he  lution  of  1848.    He  ardently  espoused  the  cause 

contracted  a  second  marriage  with  Johanna  of  his  country,  and  by  his  relor  and  proficiency 

Elisabeth  von  Dimpfel,  whose  first  husband  had  in  military  science  rose  to  the  rank  of  general, 

been  a  nobleman  named  Windhem.    He  lived  in  cooperated  for  some  time  with  G^rgey,  and  dis- 

Hamburg  until  his  death,  occasionally  visitins  tinguished  himself  by  the  victory  of  C^ma 

literary  friends  in  various  parts  of  Germany.    A  (June  18, 1849),  in  which  the  Austrian  lieuten- 

pension  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  prince  ant  field  marshal  Yyss  lost  his  brigade  and  life, 

of  Baden,  and   honorary  citizenship  by  the  He  separated  from  the  main  bo^  of  the  army 

French  revolutionists.    His  death  wa^  looked  of  the  Danube  after  the  loss  of  Raab  (July  28), 

upon  as  a  national  calamity.    His  funeral  (March  joined  the  army  of  the  south,  and  subsequently 

22, 1803)  was  celebrated  with  the  pomp  and  fought  under  Dembinski  in  the  disastrous  battle 

solemnity  generally  accorded  in  Germany  only  of  Temesvdr  (Aug.  9).    One  of  the  last  de- 

to  roval  personages.     He  was  buried  m  the  fenders  of  Hungary  on  the  battle  field,  he  soon 

churchyard  in  the  village  of  Ottensen,  near  after  fied  with  Kossuth  and  Bem  to  Turkey, 

Hamburg,  by  the  side  of  his  Mete.   The  remains  adopted  together  with  the  latter  the  Moham- 

of  his  2d  wife,  who  died  in  1821,  rest  in  the  meaan  religion,  was  made  pasha  under  the 

same  cemetery. — ^The  last*  2  vols,  of  his  "Mes-  name  of  Ismail,  and  during  the  Russian  war 

siah''  and  the  greater  portion  of  his  odes  ap-  distinguished  himself  by  his  eminent  services 

peared  from  1769  to  1778.    He  wrote  various  and  personal  bravery  in  the  defence  of  Ears 

grammatical  and  philologial  works  and  sacred  against  Muravieff  (1865).    When  the  town  was 

dramas,  or  rather  dramatic  poems,  chiefly  turn-  compelled  by  famine  to  surrender,  he  withdrew 

ing  upon  characters  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  to  Erzroom,  and  has  since  mainteined  his  posi- 

''  The  Death  of  Adam,"  ^  Solomon,"  and  **  Da-  tion  in  the  Turkish  service, 

vid ;"  also  several  patriotic  dramas  (Bardteten)^  ENAPP,  Albert,  a  German  poet,  bom  in 

in  commemoration  of  the  national  hero  Her-  Wtlrtemberg  in  1798.    After  becoming  pastor 

mann.    Novalis  (Hardenberg)  says  that  Klop-  of  Stuttgart,  he  applied  himself  to  poetry,  espe- 

stock's  works  resemble  translations  from  some  ciidly  to  the  composition  of  hymns,  which  are 

unknown  poet,  prepared  by  a  skilfrd  bnt  nn-  esteemed  the  best  written  in  Grermany  in  his 

poetical  philologist.    Goethe  remarked  in  his  time.    He  pnblidied  a  small  volume  of  them 

conversations  with  Eckermann,  that  German  annually  between  1888  and  1858,  under  the  title 

literature  was  greatly  indebted  to  E^lopstock,  of  Ckrutoterpe,    Among  his  oih.ee  publications 

who  was  in  advance  of  his  times,  bnt  tnat  the  are  three  collections  of  poems  ^tuttgart,  1829, 

times  had  since  advanced  beyond  Elopstock.  18842and  1848),  and Ihangelitcher  JAsdenchata 

Goethe  in  his  autobiography  also  records  his  f^JStrehe  una  Baui  (1997;  2d  ed.  1860),  a  v^- 

personal  impression  of  Elopstock :  ^'  He  was  of  nable  collection  from  the  litorgies  and  hymns  of 

small  stature,  but  well  built.    His  manners  were  every  Christian  century,  to  which  his  Uhristen- 

gnive  and  decorous,  but  free  from  pedantry.  Lieder  (1841)  was  a  supplement 

His  address  was  intelligent  and  pleasmg.    On  ENAPP,  Gbobo  Ohbistiak,  a  German  theo- 

the  whole,  one  might  have  token  him  for  a  di-  logian,  born  in  Hdle,  Sept.  17, 1758,  died  there, 

plomatist.    He  carried  himself  with  the  self-  Oct.  14, 1825.    He  was  educated  in  the  orphan 

conscious  dignity  of  a  person  who  has  a  great  school  at  Halle,  founded  by  Francke,  of  which 
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bis  faiher  was  direotor,  and  in  the  nntTeraities  a  ooTetoxis  man,  and   acquired  considerable 

of  Halle  and  GOttingen.    In  1777  be  became  ex-  wealth*     His  portraits  possess  greater  yalue 

traordinarj,  and  in  1782  ordinary  professor  of  as  likenesses  oi  historical  personages  than  as 

theology  at  Halle,  in  which  oifioe  he  remained  works  of  art.    He  is  said  to  have  left  at  Lis 

till  his  death ;  and  he  was  also  associated  with  death  600  nnfinished  portraits  on  which  he 

Niemejer  as  director  of  the  charitable  establish-  had  received  half  the  price  in  advance, 
ments  founded  by  Francke.    As  a  theologian  he       KNIAZIEWIGZ,  Kabol,  a  Polish  general, 

maintained  a  system  of  rational  snpernatnralism,  born  in  Goarland,  May  4, 1762,  died  in  Paris, 

seeking  to  harmonize  revelation  with  the  theo-  iMay  9, 1842.    He  was  educated  at  the  military 

retiod  and  the  practical  reason.     His  Vorld'  school  of  Warsaw,  entered  the  army  at  the  age 

mngen  Hiber  die  ChTiitliehe  Olaubenslehre  has  of  16,  and  in  the  war  which  preceded  the  2d 

been  translated  into  English,  with  additions,  by  partition  of  Poland  he  fought  bravely  against 

Leonard  Woods,  jr.,  D.D.  the  Rusrians,  especially  in  the  battle  of  Dubien* 

ENAPP.  Samuxl  Lobznzo,  an  American  an-  ka  (1792).  When,  simnltaneoasly  with  Eos- 
th^  bom  m  Newbnryport,  Mass.,  in  1784,  died  cinszko,  Madalinski  raised  the  banner  of  inde- 
in  Hopkinton,  July  8,  1888.  He  was  ffradnated  pendence  in  1794,  Ejoiaziewioz  was  among  the 
at  Dartmouth  college  in  1804,  studiea  law,  and  first  to  join  him,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
waa  admitted  to  the  bar  of  Massachusetts.  He  relief  of  Warsaw,  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigadier- 
made  his  first  appearance  as  an  author  in  "Tra-  general,  and  commanded  under  the  dictator  in 
vels  of  Ali  Bey^*  (18mo.,  Boston,  1818),  a  work  the  battle  of  Maclqjowice,  the  unfortunate  issue 
purporting  to  ^ve  an  eastern  traveller's  ezpe-  of  which  made  both  captives,  and  sealed  the 
rienoes  of  society  in  Boston  and  Cambridge,  fate  of  the  revolution.  After  a  few  years'  im- 
It  was  followed  in  1821  by  "  Biogn4>hical  prisonment  in  Kiev,  he  was  restored  to  liberty 
Sketches  of  Eminent  Lawyers  and  Statesmen  by  the  czar  Paul  on  his  accession  to  the  throne, 
and  Men  of  Letters ;''  and  in  1828  the  author,  and  hastened  to  ioin  Dombrowski  in  Italy, 
having  previously  been  connected  as  editor  or  where  he^  received  the  command  of  the  Ist 
contributor  with  several  literary  journals,  es-  Polish  legion.  With  this  he  performed  prodi- 
tablished  himself  in  New  York  in  the  practice  gies  of  valor  in  the  war  of  1798,  especially  at 
of  his  profession.  Among  his  remaining  works  Oalvi,  Terracina,  GaSta,  which  he  captured,  and 
are :  **  Lectures  on  American  Literature"  (New  at  the  taking  of  Naples.  He  subsequently 
York,  1829) ;  **  Sketches  of  Public  Characters"  fought  at  the  head  of  another  Polish  legion  in 
(12mo.,  New  York,  1830) ;  "American  Biogra-  Germany;  but  when  Napoleon  disappointed  the 
phy''  (1888),  consisting  of  original  biographical  hopes  of  the  Polish  patriots  by  the  dissolution 
sketches  of  distinguished  Americans,  ^11  of  an-  of  their  legions,  and  even  sent  the  bnlk  of  these 
eedote,  and  constituting  a  valuable  addition  to  troops  to  perish  in  the  ezpedition  against  Hayti, 
this  department  of  literature ;  and  "  Female  Bi-  he  resigned  and  retired  to  an  estate  in  Lithua- 
ography  of  different  Ages  and  Nations''  (12mo.).  nia.  In  1812  he  again  entered  the  fVench  army. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  a  variety  of  occa-  serving  under  Prince  Poniatowski  in  the  Rus- 
sionsl  public  addresses.  sian  campaign.    He  distinguished  himself  in  the 

£N£liL£R,  Sib  Godfsbt,  an  English  por-  battles  on  tne  Moskva,  at  Viazma,  and  during 

tndt  painter,  bom  in  Lnbeck,  Germany,  in  the  disastrous  passage  of  the  Beresina,  where  he 

1648,  died  in  London  in  Oct.  1728.    He  was  was  wounded.  After  the  war,  refusing  to  serve 

instructed  in  punting  by  Rembrandt  and  Fer-  under  Alexander,  he  lived  in  Dresden.  His  par- 

dinand  Bol  in  Amsterdam,  and  afterward  in  ticipation  in  a  secret  society,  which  aimed  at 

Rome  by  Carlo  Maratti  and  Bernini,  and  gain-  the  restoration  of  Polish  independence,  led  to  a 

ed  some  reputation  in  Italy,  particularly  in  demand  of  extradition  on  the  part  of  the  czar 

Venice,  for  historical  compositions.  He  arrived  Nicholas,  which  was  not  consented  to  by  the  king 

in  London  in  1674,  and,  having  obtained  an  in-  of  Saxony,  though  he  was  subjected  to  a  triiu 

troduction  to  the  king  through  the  duke  of  by  Russian  commissaries  in  the  fortress  of 

Monmouth,  was  permitted  to  paint  the  royal  Eonigstein.    His  age  preventing  him  irom  tak- 

likeness.    The  manner  in  which  this  was  exe-  ing  part  in  the  revolutionary  war  of  1881,  he 

cuted  procured  him   abundant   employment,  endeavored  in  vain  to  serve  his  country  as  a 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  Peter  Lely  he  was  ap-  diplomatist  at  Berlin  and  Paris.    The  promises 

pointed  court  painter  to  Charles  II.,  an  honor  of  Gen.  Sebastiani,  the  French  minbter  of  for- 

confirmed  by  each  successive  sovereign  during  eign  afl&irs.  which  he  received  as  ambassador, 

the  life  of  the  artist.    He  was  knighted  by  only  servea  to  hasten  the  final  downfcdl  of  Po- 

William  m.,  and  punted  the  beauties  of  his  land.    He  remained  an  exile  in  Paris,  where 

court  (which  however  are  considered  much  in-  his  name  is  inscribed  on  the  triumphal  are  de 

f^rior  to  Sir  Peter  Lely's  beauties  of  the  court  Vetoile, 

of  Charles  II.),  and  was  made  a  baronet  by       ENIAZNIN,  Fbanoiszsk  Dtonizt,  a  Polish 

George  I.    He  painted  not  less  than  10  sover-  poet,  born  in  the  ancient  palatinate  of  Vitebsk, 

eigns,  and  an  immense  number  of  lesser  eel-  Oct.  4, 1750,  died  at  Eonskawola,  near  Pulawy, 

ebrities.    So  numerous  were  his  commissions  Aug.  25, 1807.   He  studied  at  the  college  of  the 

that  he  was  frequently  only  able  to  finish  the  Jesaits  in  Vitebsk,  entered  that  order,  and  after 

faces  of  his  portraits,  leaving  the  draperies  and  its  suppression  repaired  to  Warsaw,  where  he 

aeoessories  to  be  painted  by  others.    He  was  found  employment  in  the  Zalnski  library,  and 
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eventnallj  became  secretary  to  Prince  Adam  position  as  a  6hakefipearean  scholar  by  his  ^'Pi^- 
Ozartoryskt.  An  nDfortunate  passion  for  the  torial  Shakspere,^*  inclnding  a  biography  and  a 
oldest  daughter  of  his  patron,  however,  and  the  **  History  of  Opinion,  with  DonbtM  Flays  and 
tragic  events  which  brought  about  the  fall  of  Indez^'  (8  vols.  8vo.,  1839-41 ;  library  edition, 
his  country,  plunged  Kniaznin  into  deep  melan-  12  vols.  18mo.,  1841^-'4 ;  national  edition,  with 
choly,  whicn  pa^ed  into  derangement  toward  biography  and  *^  Stndies,"  8  vols.  8vo.,  1851- 
the  close  of  his  life.  His  works,  of  which  there  '58) ;  ^^  Plays  and  Poems,  with  Glossarial  Notes" 
are  various  collections,  comprise  songs,  idyls,  (7th  ed.,  1  voL  8vo.,  1857) ;  "  Companion  Shak- 
fables,  several  larger  poems,  and  translations,  spere"  (8  vols.  12mo.,  1855-^7),  &c.  In  1854, 
Some  of  his  lyrics  belong  to  the  most  charming  having  purchased  the  platen  of  the  '^  Penny 
productions  of  that  kind  in  the  Polish  literature  (>)rclop6Bdia,"  Mr.  Knight  began  the  '*  English 
of  his  time.  Gyclopsddia,"  based  upon  that  work,  but  greatly 
KNIGHT,  Ohables,  an  English  publisher  enlarged  and  modified,  which  is  to  be  complet- 
and  author,  bom  in  Windsor  in  1791.  His  ed  in  20  vols.  4to.  His  own  writings  more 
father  was  a  bookseller  at  Windsor,  and  he  sue-  especially  are :  "  Results  of  Machinery"  (1880), 
ceeded  to  the  business.  His  first  publication,  and  "Rights  of  Industry,  Capital,  and  Labor" 
which  he  edited  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  E.  H.  (1831),  amalgamated  and  enlfffged  under  the 
Locker,  was  "  The  Plain  Englishman,"  a  period-  title  of  "  Knowledge  is  Power"  (1855) ;  "  Life 
ical  (8  vols.,  1820-*22).  At  Windsor,  in  1823,  of  Cazton"  (1844),  enlarged  under  the  title  of 
he  commenced  "Knight's  Quarterly  Magazine,"  "The  Old  Printer  and  the  Modem  Press" 
and  continued  it  in  1824  in  London,  whither  he  ^1854) ;  "  Varieties"  (1844) ;  "  New  Lamps  for 
then  removed.  This  work,  in  3  vols.  8vo.,  con-  Old:  Remarks  on  Mr.  Collier's  Discovery  of  the 
tains  the  earliest  literary  productions  of  Macau-  Annotations  on  Shakspere"  (1851);  "Onoe 
lay,  Praed,  Moultrie,  and  others.  In  1827-'8  he  upon  a  Time"  (1864),  a  collection  of  his  miscel- 
published  a  continuation  of  " The  London  Mag-  laneous  works;  and  "The  Straggles  of  a  Book 
azine,"  in  which  a  few  years  earlier  had  ap-  against  Excessive  Taxation,"  and  "The  Case  of 
peared  Carlyle's  "  Life  of  Schiller,"  and  De  the  Authors  as  regards  the  Paper  Duty,"  pam- 
Qnincey's  "  Confessions  of  an  English  Opium-  phlets  which  confessedly  have  largely  contrib- 
Eater."  Soon  afterward  he  became  connected  uted  to  the  repeal  of  the  English  duty  upon 
with  the  society  for  the  diffusion  of  usefiil  paper,  as  proposed  in  Mr.  Glc^stone^s  budget 
knowledge,  as  their  publisher  and  agent,  and  of  1860.  In  1856  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
immediately  undertook  a  series  of  valuable  "The  Popular  History  of  England,  an  Illustrated 
works,  under  the  sanction  of  the  society,  but  History  of  Society  and  Government  from  the 
generally  at  his  own  risk  and  expense.  Fore-  Earliest  Period  to  our  own  Times."  This  work, 
most  were  the  "Penny  Magazine,"  in  3  series  the  most  important  of  Mr.  Knight's  writings, 
(1832-'46),  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  a  circu-  is  to  be  completed  within  the  present  year 
lation  of  nearly  200,000  copies  weekly;  the  (1860)  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  bringing  the  British  annals 
"  British  Almanac,"  and  "  Companion  to  the  down  to  the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws  in  1846. 
Almanac,"  begun  in  1828  and  still  continued;  Mr.  Knight's  whole  life  has  been  one  of  useful 
the  "Penny  Oyclopsedia"  (30  vols,  small  fol.,  and  intellectual  labor,  and  it  is  not  too  much  to 
1833-'56),  since  condensed  as  the  "National  say  that  he  is  the  jfounder  of  that  description  of 
OyclopsBdia ;"  the  "  Library  of  Entertaining  literature,  cheap  but  good,  which  has  exercised 
Knowledge,"  to  which  he  contributed  a  volume  a  very  beneficial  influence  on  the  minds  of  his 
on  "  The  Elephant "  (1831) ;  the  "  Pictorial  His-  countrymen  during  the  last  80  years.  His  suo- 
tory  of  England,"  by  Craik  and  Macfarlane,  cess  as  a  man  of  business  has  not  been  equal  to 
with  its  continuation  entitled  "History  of  the  his  enterprise.  His  labors,  however,  have  re- 
Thirty  Years'  Pence,"  by  Mr.  Knight  and  Miss  centiy  been  rewarded  by  the  appointment, 
Martineau  (1840-'50) ;  and  the  "Gallery  of  Por-  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham,  of 
traits  of  Distinguished  Men."  Several  of  the  publisher  of  the  "London  Gazette,"  almost  a 
above  works  were  edited  by  Mr.  Knight,  and  sinecure,  at  £1,200  a  year, 
all  enjoyed  much  of  his  supervision.  He  has  KNIGHT,  Richard  Payne,  an  English  au- 
also  edited  the  '*  Pictorial  Bible"  (4  vols.  4to.,  thor,  bom  at  Wormsley  Grange,  Herefordshire, 
1838) ;  the  "Pictorial  Book  of  Common  Pray-  in  1T50,  died  in  London,  April  24, 1824.  Being 
er"  (1838^;  the  "Store  of  Knowledge"  (8vo.,  a  sickly  child,  he  was  not  put  to  school,  nor 
1841) ;  "  London  Pictorially  Illastrated  "  (6  vols,  allowed  to  study  either  Latin  or  Greek  at  home. 
8vo.,  1841-4;  abridged  into  the  "  Cyclopcsdia  In  1764,  however,  upon  the  death  of  his  father, 
of  London,"  .1851) ;  "  Old  England,  a  Pictorial  he  was  sent  to  a  grammar  school,  and  in  the 
Museum  of  National  Antiquities"  (2  vols,  fol.,  course  of  a  few  years  obtained  a  thorough  knowl- 
1845);  the  "Weekly  Volume,"  a  series  extend-  edge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  the  latter  language 
ing  to  126  vols.  (18mo.,  1848-'5) ;  "  Half  Hours  becoming  thenceforth  one  of  his  chief  studies, 
with  the  Best  Authors"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1847-'8) ;  Visiting  Italy  about  1770,  he  derived  from  the 
"  The  Land  we  Live  in"  (4  vols.  8vo.,  1848) ;  contemplation  of  its  monuments  of  art,  ancient 
"  Cyclopaedia  of  the  Industry  of  All  Nations"  and  modern,  an  absorbing  taste  for  the  fine  arts, 
(1851)  ;  "  Half  Hours  of  English  History"  (2  and  particulariy  for  Greek  sculpture.  Upon  at- 
vols.,  1853);  "Geography  of  the  British  Em-  taining  his  majority  he  came  into  possession  of 
pire"  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1«53),  &c.    He  has  won  a  a  large  property,  and  from  1780  to  1806  held  a 
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seat  in  pariiament,  during  the  last  20  yean  as  Ooanty  of  Hereford."  He  was  a  freqaent  con- 
member  for  the  borough  of  Lndlow,  in  which  tributor  to  the  ''Transactions''  of  the  hortical- 
be  owned  a  large  estate.  In  1814  he  was  ap-  tnral  society,  of  which  he  wss  for  many  years 
pointed  a  trustee  of  the  British  masenm,  to  president,  and  to  his  efforts  the  rapid  progress  of 
which  institntion  his  unique  collection  of  an-  horticulture  in  Englaod  during  the  present  cen- 
tiqnities,  consisting  chiefly  of  ancient  bronies  tury  is  in  a  great  measure  to  be  ascribed.  After 
and  Qreek  coins,  and  valued  at  £50,000,  was  be-  his  death  appeared  a  collection  of  his  phy  siologi- 
queathed.  His  admiration  of  Greek  art  having  cal  and  horticultural  papers  (8vo.,  London,  1841 ). 
directed  his  attention  to  those  subjects  which  KNIGHTHOOD.  See  Obivalbt. 
illustrate  it,  he  published  in  1786  ''An  Account  KNIGHTS  OF  THE  SHIRE,  a  designation 
of  the  Remains  of  the  Worship  of  Priapus  late-  given  to  representatives  in  the  British  house  of 
ly  existing  at  Isernia,  in  the  Kingdom  of  Na-  commons  of  counties  at  large,  as  distinguished 
plee;  to  which  is  added  a  Discourse  on  the  Wor«  from  those  of  cities  and  towns  ranking  as  coun- 
ship  of  Priapus,  and  its  connection  with  the  ties.  The  origin  of  county  representation  is  dis- 
Mystic  Theology  of  the  Ancients"  (4to.).  This  puted.  Traces  of  it  are  found  at  various  periods 
work  was  privately  printed,  and  was  attacked  as  early  as  the  reign  of  John ;  it  certainly  ex- 
on  the  score  of  its  indelicacy,  notwithstanding  isted  in  1265  (4dth  of  Henry  III.),  when  Simon 
the  author's  object  was  simply  to  elucidate  an  de  Montfort  summoned  a  parliament  in  tlie 
obscure  point  in  Greek  mythology.     In  1791  king's  name. 

appeared  his  ''Analytical  Essay  on  the  Greek  KNIPPERDOLUNG,  Bbbnhard,  one  of  the 

Alphabet"  (4to.),  in  which  he  broached  some  leadersofthe  Anabaptists  in  Monster,  born  near 

opinions  of  questionable  value  on  the  use  of  the  end  of  the  15th  century,  executed  Jan.  28, 

the  digamma,  and  also  exposed  the  forgery  of  1636.    Exiled  for  several  years  from  his  native 

certain  inscriptions  claimed  to  have  been  found  town,  he  adopted  in  Sweden  the  doctrines  of 

by  Fourmont  in  Laconia,  and  which  had  de-  the  Anabaptists.    On  his  return  to  MtLnster,  he 

oeived  Winckelmann,  Heyne,  and  some  of  the  united  with  Rothmann  and  Matthyszoon,  and 

beat  scholars  of  the  age.    He  next  attempted  being  wealthy  was  able  by  the  favors  which  he 

poetry,  and  published  in  1794  a  didactic  poem  granted  to  unite  the  poorer  inhabitants  against 

entitled  "  Landscape,"  followed  by  "  The  Pro-  the  rich.    He  was  imprisoned,  but  released  by 

gress  of  Oivil  Society"  (4to.,  1796),  "A Monody  his  partisans,  and  succeeded  in  banishing  the 

on  the  Death  of  the  Right  Honorable  0.  J.  nobility,  clergy,  and  many  of  the  most  influen- 

Fox"  (8V0.,  1806-7),  and  "Alfred,  a  Romance  tial  citizens  from  the  city.     A  council  was 

in  Rhyme"  (8vo.,  1823),  no  one  of  which  chosen  in  1534,  in  which  the  Anabaptists  were 

rises  above  mediocrity.    In  1805  appeared  his  predominant,  and  they  immediately  filled  all 

"  Analytical   Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  public  offices  with  their  adherents,  made  Knip- 

Taste"  (8vo.),  a  work  characterized  by  refine-  perdoUing  first  burgomaster,  and  proclaimed  an 

ment  and  acuteness  of  thought,  and  which  eouality  of  estates,  polygamy,  and  community 

proved  the  most  popular  of  all  his  publications,  of  goods.    All  who  refused  to  cooperate  with 

His  edition  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey,  with  pro-  them  were  driven  from  the  city  or  slain.    Knip- 

legomena,  in  which  he  attempted  to  restore  the  perdolling  was  subsequently  proclaimed  stadt- 

digamma,  and  to  relieve  the  text  of  the  inter*  holder,  and  John  of  Leyden  king,  it  being  pro- 

polations  of  later  rbapsodists  and  poets,  is  now  phesied  that  the  latter  d^ould  be  victorious  over 

considered  of  little  authority.    He  was  at  dif-  all  the  princes  and  princedoms  of  the  earth, 

ferent  times  engaged  in  literary  controversies  The  city  was  surprised  by  a  Catholic  army  in 

having  reference  to  Greek  literature,  art,  and  1535,  and  captured  after  a  contest  in  which 

archsBology,  and  was  an  occasional  contributor  5,000  men  perished.    Knipperdolling  was  taken 

to  the  "  Olassioal  Journal,"   "  ArcheBologia,"  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  with  feariol  torture, 

&c.    The  prefaces  and  descriptions  of  "  Speci-  which  he  endured  with  extreme  inflexibility. 

mens  of  Ancient  Sculpture  selected  from  dififer-  The  iron  cages  in  which  his  body  and  the  bodies 

ent  Collections  of  Great  Britain  by  the  Society  of  his  fellow  sufferers  were  suspended  still  hang 

of  Dilettanti"  (fol.,  1809-'36)  were  fliso  writ-  from  the  tower  of  St.  Lamberrs  church, 

ten  by  him. — Thomas  Andbsw,  brother  of  the  KNOBLECHER,  Ignaz,  a  German  traveller, 

preceding,  a  vegetable  physiologist,  bom  Oct.  and  Roman  Catholic  vicar  apostolic  of  central 

10, 1758,  ^ed  in  London,  May  11,  1838.    He  Africa,  bom  in  Lay  bach  about  1815.    He  was 

was  graduated  at  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  and  educated  at  the  Propaganda  in  Rome  with  a 

subsequently  devoted  much  time  to  experiments  view  to  devoting  himself  to  the  African  mission, 

in  vegetable  and  animal   physiology.     Some  and  after  having  been  ordained  went  to  Syria, 

BQgg^tions  as  to    he  means  of  propagating  where  he  passed  a  year  in  the  study  of  Arabic, 

fruit  trees,  communicated  to  the  royal  society  in  Thence  he  removed  to  Khartoom  in  Sennaar, 

1795,  brought  him  into  great  repute  as  a  vege-  on  the  Kile;  and  in  1849  was  ordered  to  ascend 

table  physiologist    In  1797  he  puUished  "A  that  river  and  establish  a  mission  among  some 

Treatise  on  the  Culture  of  the  Apple  and  Pear,  negro  tribes  near  the  equator.   Accompanied  by 

and  on  the  Manufacture  of  Cider  and  Perry,"  in  another  priest,  Father  Angelo  Vinco,  he  set  out, 

which  the  same  subject  is  further  developed ;  and  Nov.  13,  with  the  trading  party  which  annually 

in  1811,  "Pomona  Herefordiensis,  or  Natural  goes  up  the  Nile,  and  on  Jan.  14,  1850,  reached 

History  ot  the  old  Cider  and  Perry  Fruits  of  the  the  rapids  in  lat.  4°  49'  N.,  the  furthest  point 
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yet  reached  bj  any  expedition.  Father  Knob-  120  lashes  arc  oonsidered  equivalent  to  a  sen- 
lecher,  however,  succeeded  Id  Btemming  the  tence  of  death.  The  whipping  is  inflicted  bj 
rapids,  and  on  the  16th  reached  the  vill^  of  the  hands  of  a  convict  respited  m>m  Siberia  and 
Logwek,  in  lat  4^  10'.  Climbing  a  solitary  kept  in  prison  for  that  purpose.  Should  a  cid- 
granite  peak  600  feet  high,  from  which  the  vil-  prit  survive  this  punishment,  he  is  banished  for 
lage  is  named,  he  traced  the  course  of  the  river  life  to  Siberia.  Formerly  the  nose  was  slit, 
toward  the  S.  W.  until  it  was  lost  from  sight  the  ears  were  cut  o£  and  the  letter  Y,  for  Var 
between  the  mountains  Bego  and  Kidi.  Be-  (rogue),  was  branded  on  the  forehead ;  but  this 
yond  these,  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  rose  a  aggravation  was  abolished  by  Alexander  I.  The 
range  of  hiUs  scarcely  visible  in  the  distance,  nobility  are  legally  exempt  from  the  knout,  but 
which  probably  lie  under  the  parallel  of  8^  N.  the  privilege  has  not  always  been  respected. 
The  width  of  the  river  was  here  650  feet,  and  Although  the  punishment  is  still  in  use  in  the 
its  depth  from  5  to  8  feet,  although  it  was  the  Russian  army,  it  is  now  rarely  resorted  to,  ex- 
dry  season.  After  a  stay  of  one  day  at  Logwek,  cepting  in  the  infliction  of  a  limited  number  of 
Dr.  Knoblecher  was  forced  to  return  with  the  blows,  usually  from  8  to  10,  and  more  with  the 
trading  party  to  Khartoom,  the  jealous  mer-  view  of  disgracing  than  ii\juring  the  soldier, 
chants  having  inspired  the  natives  with  such  a  KNOWIJSS,  James  Davis,  an  American  der^ 
dread  of  the  missionaries,  that  the  chiefe  would  gyman  and  author,  born  in  Providence,  B.  I.» 
not  allow  them  to  remain,  lest  they  should  be-  in  July,  1798,  died  in  New  York,  May  9,  1888. 
witch  the  country.  He  examined  the  Bahr  His  father,  Edward  Knowlea,  a  respectable  me- 
el-Ghazal  or  Gazelle  river,  which  Berghaus  chanio  of  Providence,  apprenticed  Mm  at  the 
maintains  to  be  the  tru&  Nile,  and  found  it  an  age  of  12  to  a  printer^  wim  whom  he  remained 
unimportant  stream  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  tm  after  he  had  attained  his  minority.  From 
current;  he  regards  the  White  Kile  as  undoubt-  his  scanty  wages  he  not  only  dothed  himself 
ediy  the  true  river.  Dr.  Knoblecher  soon  af-  and  purchased  books,  but  laid  up  something  for 
terward  visited  Europe,  and  while  in  Germany  the  express  purpose  of  an  education  to  which 
published  an  account  of  his  explorations.  Be-  he  looked  forward.  While  but  a  lad  he  studied 
turning  to  Africa,  he  fixed  his  residence  at  Khar-  French  without  a  teacher,  and  learned  to  read 
toom,  and,  having  received  the  appointment  of  it  with  facility.  When  he  entered  college  he 
vicar  apostolic,  now  exercises  the  government  of  knew  more  of  Latin  than  is  known  by  most 
the  church  in  central  Africa.  American  graduates  on  taking  coUege  honors. 

KNOT,  the  European  name  of  a  sandpiper  of  He  had  a  keen  relish  for  elegant  literature,  and 
the  genus  tringa  (Linn.),  one  of  the  few  birds  early  exhibited  in  his  compositions  great  purity 
common  to  the  old  and  new  worlds  ;  other  of  style.  Immediately  on  becoming  of  age  ho 
names  are  the  ash-colored,  red-breasted,  gray-  became  co-editor  with  the  late  Prof.  Goddard 
backed,  and  robin  snipe;  it  is  the  T.  eanutus  of  the  ^^Bhode  Island  American."  Here  he 
(Linn.).  The  length  is  about  10  inches,  the  ex-  pursued  his  studies,  and  indulged  his  literary 
tent  of  wings  20,  the  bill  li,  and  the  weight  6  tastes,  occasionally  amusing  his  leisure  hours 
ounces;  it  is  the  largest  of  the  genus  in  the  with  writing  poetir.  !rhe  stanzas  which  he 
United  States.  The  color  of  the  summer  plu-  added  to  Gray^s  **  Elegy,'*  to  supply  what  he 
mage  is  light  gray  above,  with  black  and  pale  deemed  its  melancholy  deficiency  in  respect  to 
reddish  spots ;  rump  and  upper  tail  coverts  religious  sentiment,  furnish  a  remarkable  spe- 
white,  with  narrow  bands  and  crescents  of  cimen  of  imitative  verse.  While  editor  he  aad- 
black ;  below  light  brownish  red,  with  under  ed  the  study  of  Greek  to  that  of  Latin  and 
tail  coverts,  thighs,  sides,  and  under  wing  cov-  Frenoh,  and  at  a  later  period  he  made  respect- 
orts  white,  spotted  and  barred  with  brownish  able  progress  in  Hebrew  and  German.  At  the 
black ;  quills  brownish  black,  with  white  shafts ;  age  of  22  he  was  received  into  the  communion 
tail  brownish  cinereous,  each  feather  white  edged,  of  the  first  Baptist  church  in  Providence,  and 
In  winter  the  upper  parts  are  darker,  with  appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  ministry.  He 
brownish  black  edgings ;  below  dull  ashy  white,  entered  the  sophomore  dass  of  Oolumbian  col- 
lightest  on  abdomen,  with  numerous  longitudi-  lege,  Washington,  D.  0.,  in  1822,  and  edited  at 
nal  dark  brown  lines  and  spots  on  the  breast  the  same  time  a  weekly  religious  newspaper, 
and  neck.  The  knot  is  found  throughout  east-  called  the  **  Columbian  Star.'^  He  was  grad- 
em  North  America  and  Europe.  It  is  a  very  uated  in  1824,  and  immediately  appoint^  tu- 
active  burd,  nimbly  running  and  wading  along  tor,  but  soon  abandoned  this  position,  and  in 
the  edge  of  the  waves  on  sandy  beaches,  search-  Dec.  1825,  was  ordained  pastor  of  a  church  in 
ing  for  minute  shell  fish  and  marine  worms ;  the  Boston.  In  1882  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
flight  is  swift,  and  large  flocks  perform  very  beau-  pastoral  duties  and  sacred  rhetoric  in  the  Ne w- 
tiful  and  rapid  atrial  evolutions.  The  flesh  of  ton  theological  institution.  In  1836  he  founded 
theyoung  and  fat  birds  is  considered  a  delicacy,  the  "  Christian  Beview,"  a  (marterly  journal  of 

KNOUT,  properly  Knut,  the  Bussian  word  the  Baptist  denomination,     v  isiting  New  York 

for  whip,  and  the  name  of  the  severest  judicial  in  the  latter  part  of  April,  1838,  to  attend  the 

punishment  inflicted  in  Bussia.    The  culprit  is  anniversaries  of  his  denomination,  he  took  the 

bound  to  two  stakes,  and  receives  on  his  bare  small  pox,  and  died  in  the  40th  year  of  his  age. 

back  the  specified  number  of  lashes  from  a  whip  Mr.  Knowles^s  principal  works  are,  a  *^  Memoir 

of  plaited  thongs  interwoven  with  wire ;  100  to  of  Mrs.  Ann  H.  Judson"  (57th  thousand,  Boston, 
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1897),  and   a  ^'Meimnr  of  Boger  WflUama^  the  S.  part  there  is  an  UDdiilating  mezqnit  pnd* 

Foander  of  Rhode  lahrnd  '*  (Bostoo,  1884).  rie.    Gypsum  is  so  ahnndaDt  as  to  render  the 

KNO  WLE8,  Jambs  SmnoDAir,  a  British  dra-  water  of  most  of  the  streams  unfit  for  drinlcing, 
natist,  horn  in  Oork,  Ireland,  in  1784,  the  son  and  the  Wichita  and  Brazos  are  contaminate 
of  James  Knowles,  a  lecturer  on  elocution.  In  hy  deposits  of  salt  near  their  sources.  Timher 
1792  the  family  removed  to  London,  and  4  years  is  not  ahnndont;  the  principal  varieties  are 
later  yoang  Knowles  produced  his  first  play,  a  mezquit  and  cedar.  Hie  soil  is  a  red  loam  suit- 
juvenile  performance  m  which  he  and  a  number  able  for  pasturage  and  grain.  The  county  was 
of  young  amateurs  took  part  Soon  alter  he  made  organized  during  the  le^ative  session  of  1857- 
the  acquaintance  of  William  Hazlitt,  whose  con-  '8.  II.  An  £.  co.  of  Tenn.,  watered  by  Clinch, 
versation  and  advice  were  of  great  service  in  de-  Holston,  and  French  Broad  rivers;  area,  676 
▼eloping  and  directing  his  dramatic  tastes.  To  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  18,766,  of  whom  2,108 
Charles  Lamb  he  was  also  indebted  for  many  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  mountunous,  beine 
useful  hints.  At  tlie  age  of  82  he  determined  crossed  by  Copper  ridge.  Chestnut  ridge,  and 
to  make  the  stage  his  profession,  and,  affainst  Bay *s  mountain.  Iron  ore,  limestone,  and  marble 
the  earnest  persuasions  of  his  friends,  made  his  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  of  the  lowlands  is  fer- 
d6but  in  the  Crow  street  theatre,  Dublin,  of  tUe.  The  productions  in  1860  were  861,708 
which  city  he  was  then  a  resident  For  about  bushels  of  Indian  com,  256,800  of  oats,  27,867 
10  years  he  led  an  unsettled  life,  sometimes  as  of  sweet  potatoes,  20,231  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and 
an  actor,  sometimes  as  a  teacher  of  elocution,  and  176,016  or  butter.  There  were  57  grist  roilN, 
with  but  moderate  success  in  either  occupation.  18  saw  mills,  7  tanneries,  4  newspaper  offices, 
He  wrote  nothing  for  the  stage  particularly  40  churches,  and  2,500  pupils  attending  public 
worthy  of  mention  until  1816,  when  his**  Cains  schools.  Capital,  Knoxvilie.  III.  A  8.  £.  co. 
Ghraoohus'^  was  produced  in  Belfast  with  gp^at  of  Ky.,  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  traversed  by 
success.  His  next  play,  however, ''Yirginius,"  Comberland  river;  area,  600  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
in  which  Kaoready  sustained  the  leading  part  1850,  7,060,  of  whom  612  were  daves.  It 
at  Drnry  Lane,  first  made  him  generally  known  abounds  in  iron  ore,  coal,  and  limestone,  and 
to  the  dramatic  public;  and  thenceforth  for  has  a  mountainous  surface.  The  productions 
many  years  he  was  one  of  the  leadins  play-  in  1850  were  200,066  bushels  of  Indian  oom, 
Wrights  in  England.  His  ^Beggar  of  Bethnal  2,526  of  wheat,  48,841  of  oats,  16,860  lbs.  of 
Green,"  *' Hunchback,'Und  *'Wife**  followed;  tobacco,  18,766  of  wool,  and  0,884  of  flax, 
and  in  the  two  latter,  which  are  still  popular  There  were  8  grist  mills,  1  sawmill,  18  churches, 
on  the  stage,  the  author  appeared  in  leading  and  975  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Bar- 
characters.  He  now  assumed  the  twofold  char-  boursville.  IV.  A  central  co.  of  Chio,  drained 
aoter  of  actor  and  author,  and  after  engage-  by  Vernon  and  Walhonding  rivers  and  the  N. 
ments  in  various  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  fork  of  Licking  river ;  area,  626  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
made  a  successfol  tour  in  the  United  States.  On  1850,  28,878.  The  surface  is  undulating,  and 
his  return  to  England  he  produced  **  The  Love  the  soil,  particularly  In  the  W.  part,  is  remark- 
Chase,''  '*  Woman's  Wit,"  **  The  Maid  of  Man-  ably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
endorpt,''  "Love"  "Old  Maids,"  "John  of  728,720  bushels  of  Indian  com,  280,177  of 
Prodda,"  "The  Rose  of  Aragon,"  and  "The  wheat,  206,144  of  oats,  281,818  lbs.  of  wool, 
Secretary,"  all  of  which  enjoyed  a  fair  degree  65,200  of  tobacco,  and  408,877  of  butter,  lliere 
of  success,  while  some  are  still  standard  actiuff  were  25  grist  mills,  28  saw  mills,  0  woollen 
plays.  His  health  began  to  fail  after  this,  and  factories,  8  tanneries,  6  newspaper  oflBoes,  64 
in  1840  a  pension  of  J^OO  was  procured  for  him,  churches,  and  6,815  pupils  attending  public 
it  being  represented  that  the  profits  of  his  dra-  schools.  The  Suidusky,  Mansfield,  and  New- 
roatio  writings  had  never  equalled  this  sum  per  ark,  and  the  Springfield,  Mount  Vernon,  and 
annum.  Of  late  years  Mr.  Knowles  has  aban-  Pittsburg  railrcHBds  connect  at  Mount  Vernon, 
doned  the  stage  for  the  pulpit,  and  is  known  as  the  capital.  V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
a  zealous  and  eloquent  preacher  of  the  Baptist  on  HI.,  bounded  W.  by  the  Wabash  river,  S.  by 
denomination.  Two  polemical  works,  "  The  White  river,  and  £.  by  the  W.  fork  of  the  latter 
Rock  of  Rome,"  and  ^  The  Idol  Demolished  bv  stream ;  areiL  518  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 11,084. 
its  own  Priest^"  testify  to  the  energy  with  which  It  has  a  level  surface,  occupied  in  the  W.  part 
he  employs  his  pen  in  this  new  <^ing.  He  is  by  prairies,  and  contains  beds  of  coal.  The  soil 
also  the  author  of  two  novels,  "€^rge  Level"  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
and  "  Henry  Fortescue,"  which  are  much  infe-  720,725  bushels  of  Indian  com,  27,187  of  wheat, 
rior  in  merit  to  his  plays.  By  the  latter,  which  51,010  of  oats,  2,788  tons  of  hay,  and  21,041  lbs. 
are  written  on  the  model  of  the  Elizabethan  of  wool.  There  were  12  grist  miUs,  8  saw  mills, 
dramatists,  he  is  almost  exclusively  known.  1  newspaper  office,  22  churches,  and  1,600  nu- 
They  have  been  collected  and  published  in  Eng»  pile  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Yin- 
land  in  8  vols.  (London,  1841-'8).  cennes.    VI.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  111.,  drained  by 

KNOX,  the  name  of  7  counties  in  the  United  Spoon  river;  area,  720  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1855, 

States.    I.  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Texas,  near  the  head  22,700.    It  has  an  undulating  surface,  diversi- 

of  Brazos  river,  by  which  stream  and  the  Big  fied  with  prairies  and  woodlands,  a  fertile  soil 

Wlcluta  it  is  drained ;  area^  about  1,200  sq.  m.  well  watered  bv  creeks,  and  extensive  beds  of 

Most  of  the  surface  is  hilly  and  broken,  but  in  cool.-  The  productions  in  1850  were  1,870,861 
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batbeb  of  lodian  oonyfi01,461  of  wheat,  227,-  Maaeaohasetta  artillery.  He  was  al90  an  offleer 
718  of  oata,  18,164  tons  of  hay,  and  67,840  lbs.  in  the  corps  of  grenadiers  commanded  by  M^for 
of  wool.  There  were  10  grist  mills,  18  saw  Dawes,  which  attracted  the  attention  and  won 
mills,  8  newspaper  offices,  14  charches,  and  the  applaose  of  the  British  officers.  By  avail- 
2,448  papilfi  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  ing  himself  not  only  of  the  practical  adrantagea 
Slnoxville.  The  Chicago  and  Bnrliag^n,  North-  about  him  but  of  his  opportunities  for  obtain- 
em  Gross,  and  Peoria  and  Oquawka  railroads  ing  and  perusing  military  books,  he  became  an 
meet  at  the  flourishing  city  of  Galesburg  in  the  adept  in  military  science.  Among  thoee  who 
W.  part  of  the  county.  Galesburg  (pop.  in  frequented  his  store  was  Miss  Lucy  Fluker,  an 
1858, 7,000)  has  grown  with  great  rapidity  dnr-  attractive  daughter  of  the  provincial  secretary* 
ing  the  last  few  years,  and  is  now  the  seat  of  The  result  was  her  marriage  with  the  young 
considerable  manufactures,  and  of  Enox  college,  bookseller,  which  in  consequence  of  the  opposi- 
£noz  femflJe  college,  and  Lombard  university,  tion  of  her  friends  wanted  little  of  an  elopement. 
In  1858  it  contained  2  newspaper  offices,  2  steam  They  regarded  her  social  prospects  as  ruined  by 
flouring  mills,  a  steam  sash  and  door  factory,  a  wedding  one  who  had  embraced  the  cause  of 
steam  saw  and  planing  mill,  a  large  foundery  the  rebellion,  but  after  the  revolution  she  be- 
and  machine  shop,  a  bank,  and  a  number  of  came  a  principal  ornament  of  the  first  social  cir^ 
hotels.  It  is  well  built,  and  has  wide  regular  de  in  America.  Shortly  before  the  battle  of 
streets.  VII.  A  N.  £.  co.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Bunker  hill  he  managed  with  some  difficulty  to 
the  N.,  S.,  and  Middle  Fabius,  and  the  N.  fork  escape  the  guards  of  Geo.  Gage  with  his  wife, 
of  Salt  river;  area,  512  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  and  to  make  his  way  to  Oambridge  with  his 
5,484,  of  whom  266  were  slaves.  It  has  a  nearly  sword  carefully  concealed  in  the  folds  of  her 
level  surface  diversified  with  woods  and  prairies,  dress,  thus  eluding  the  requisition  for  every 
and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850  were  citizen  to  surrender  his  arms  before  leaving 
216,027  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  20,906  of  wheat,  the  town.  He  was  actively  engaged  in  the  bat- 
26,639  of  oats,  and  1,878  tons  of  hay.  There  tie  of  Bunker  hill  as  a  volunteer  aid  to  Gren. 
were  4  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  church,  and  124  Ward,  reconnoitring  the  movements  between 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Oapital,  £dina.  the  heights  and  the  head-quarters;  and  upon 
KNOX,  Hbxbt,  an  American  general  and  his  reports  Word  issued  his  orders.  He  soon  at- 
statesman,  commander  of  the  artillery  during  traoted  the  attention  of  Washington  by  his  skill 
the  revolution  and  secretary  of  war  under  Wash-  as  an  engineer  in  planning  and  constructing  the 
ington,  born  in  Boston,  July  26,  1750,  died  in  fortifications  that  were  thrown  up,  and  by  his 
Thomaston,  Me.,  Oct.  25,  1806.  He  was  of  iq)tness  as  an  artillerist.  Attached  to  the  regi- 
Scotch  and  Irish  Presbyterian  stock,  and  his  ment  of  artillery  which  had  been  formed  under 
father  came  from  St.  Eustatins,  one  of  the  Brit-  the  veteran  Gridley,  ho  was  soon  raised  to  its 
ish  West  India  islands.  He  received  the  com-  oomniand,  in  accordance  with  the  recommendo- 
mon  school  education  of  his  time  in  Boston,  tion  of  Washington,  by  the  unanimous  voic^  of 
and  was  remarked  as  a  youth  of  fine  abilities  the  whole  corps,  and  with  the  fall  consent  of 
and  generous  disposition,  fond  of  the  heroic  ex-  Gridley,  who  was  deemed  too  old  for  active 
aroples  of  former  ages,  and,  according  to  Dr.  service.  He  was  next  employed  on  a  mission 
Eliot,  who  was  nearly  his  contemporary,  giving  to  the  forts  in  the  region  of  the  lakes  in  quest 
constant  presage  of  future  eminence.  Of  a  of  cannon  and  ordnance  stores.  He  successfully 
robust  and  athletic  frame  and  an  enterprising  struggled  with  all  kinds  of  difficulties  in  the 
and  resolute  character,  he  was  foremost  in  the  dead  of  winter,  and  returned  to  camp  early  in 
contests  between  the  North  and  South  ends,  to  1776  with  a  long  train  of  sledge  drawn  by  oxen 
the  latter  of  which  he  belonged ;  and  Mr.  Tudor  and  bearing  more  than  50  cannon,  mortars,  and 
relates  that  once,  in  the  frolicsome  celebration  howitzers,  which  proved  of  great  service  in  the 
of  Pope's  night,  the  wheel  of  the  carriage  which  siege  and  bombaixlment  of  Boston.  The  next 
sustained  the  cumbrous  pageant  having  given  movement  of  his  corps  was  with  the  main  body 
way,  he  substituted  his  own  shoulder  and  bore  of  the  army  to  New  York,  where  he  had  his 
the  vehicle  without  interruption  through  the  quarters  at  the  Battery  close  by  those  of  Wash- 
fray.  He  had  the  mishap  to  mutilate  one  of  ington.  There  he  took  the  management  of  all 
his  hands  in  a  shooting  excursion  upon  the  the  artillery,  constantly  attending  to  its  distri- 
islands,  a  defect  which  he  was  accustomed  to  bution  and  details,  crossing  daily  with  Washing- 
cover  up  by  the  folds  of  a  handkerchief,  and  ton  to  the  encampment  on  Long  island  to  super- 
which  in  Stuart's  full-length  portrait  in  Faneuil  intend  the  duties  of  his  department  on  that  side;. 
hall  is  skilfully  avoided  by  die  resting  of  the  and  during  the  retreat  was  prominently  engaged 
arm  on  a  cannon.  He  was  brought  up  to  the  in  the  removal  of  the  troops  and  weighty  mate- 
business  of  a  bookseller,  and  had  a  thriving  rials  further  up  the  North  river.  He  was  fdmost 
trade,  his  shop  being  a  favorite  resort  of  culti-  the  last  officer  to  leave  the  city,  remaining  so 
▼ated  persons.  On  the  day  of  the  Boston  mas-  late  that  he  escaped  capture  only  by  seizing  a 
aacre  he  accosted  Oapt  Preston,  and  earnestly  boat  and  making  his  way  by  water.  His  arrival 
urged  him  not  to  fire  on  the  crowd.  He  was  a  at  Harlem,  where  great  anxiety  was  felt  for  his 
memberof  the  famous  artillery  company  of  Ma-  safety,  was  greeted  w  ith  a  shout  of  welcome,  and 
jor  Adino  Paddock,  which  afterward  furnished  on  embrace  from  Washington.  He  was  one  of  tlie 
a  large  proportion  of  the  ablest  officers  of  the  officers  who  witneased  with  Washington  the  at- 
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tAok  upon  Fort  Washioffton,  arriving  too  late  to  gaged  in  the  hot  and  long-drawn  hatCle  of  Mon* 
avert  tne  catastrophe.  In  the  aobseqnent  weary  month,  Jane  28,  1778,  reconnoitring  in  front 
progress  throngh  New  Jersey  he  explored  the  while  Oswald  was  nsiog  his  pieces  to  d)e<^ 
npper  region  of  that  state,  marking  snitable  the  enemy,  rallying  the  retreat  with  his  power- 
rites  for  the  position  of  the  army  in  the  coming  M  voice,  and  bringing  up  the  rear  with  a  brisk 
emergencies  of  the  campaign.  He  attended  to  battery  planted  in  the  night,  and  served  by  his 
the  artillery  in  the  onissing  of  the  Delaware,  and  brigade-adjutant  Du  Plessis*  In  the  generid 
also  r^idered  valuable  services  by  his  stentorian  order  after  the  battle  Washington  had  '^  the  sat* 
voice,  giving  orders  that  were  heard  above  the  isfaction  to  inform  Gen.  Knox  and  his  ofScers 
tempest.  He  and  Greene  were  for  following  up  that  the  enemy  had  done  them  the  Justice  to 
the  victory  at  Trenton  by  marching  directly  upon  acknowledge  that  no  artillerv  could  be  better 
New  Brunswick  and  anticipating  the  advance  of  served  than  theirs.^'  After  the  arrival  of  tha 
the  enemy,  but  were  overruled  by  the  prudence  French  fleet  and  troops  under  Bochanibeau, 
of  Washington.  His  well  directed  cannonade  Enox  accompanied  Washington  and  Lafayette 
repulsed  Oornwallis  in  repeated  attempts  to  pass  to  meet  him  at  Hartford,  to  mark  out  their 
the  Assunpink  (Jan.  2,  1777).  He  shared  in  future  plana  of  cooperation,  and  returned  by  way 
the  night  march  which  succeeded,  and  in  the  of  West  Point,  where  he  learned  the  astounding 
brilliant  action  at  Princeton  on  the  following  discovery  of  Amold*s  treason  and  flight.  He  sat 
day.  At  this  critical  period  it  was  by  the  advice  on  the  court  martial  for  the  trial  of  Andr6.  De 
of  Enox,  who  had  b«en  advanced  by  congress  Ohastellux,  who  visited  the  American  camp  in 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  the  artil-  1780,  has  particularly  described  the  deligbtM 
Iery,thatWashingtonselectedthe  position  of  his  impression  produced  personally  by  Enox.  In 
final  winter  encampment  on  the  high  grounds  the  ensuing  winter  he  was  again  sent  to  Boston 
in  the  vicinity  of  Morristown.  He  was  sent  to  and  to  the  legislatures  and  executives  of  the  New 
Massachusetts  to  expedite  the  raising  of  a  bat-  England  states  to  urge  them  to  expedite  their 
talion  of  artillerv,  and  became  the  organ  of  com-  preparations  of  men  and  means  for  the  next 
munication  with  the  executive  council  of  the  campaign.  He  was  present  at  the  second  in- 
state concerning  the  military  events  of  that  year,  terview  between  Waisbington  and  Rochambean 
On  his  return  he  was  employed  with  Gen.  at  Weathersfield  to  concert  measures  to  be  taken 
Greene  (May  12)  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  against  New  York  and  the  movement  of  the 
forts  and  passes  of  the  highlands,  to  guard  army  southward  to  Torktown ;  and  his  skill  in 
against  the  designs  of  the  enemy  in  that  quar-  forwarding  the  heavy  cannon,  ordnance  stores, 
ter,  and  to  prevent  the  interruption  of  commu*  and  ammunition,  caused  Washington  to  report 
nication  with  the  eastern  states.  His  standing  to  the  president  of  congress :  *^  The  resources 
in  the  service  was  for  a  moment  disturbed  by  of  his  ^nius  supplied  the  defect  of  means."  On 
the  ambition  of  the  foreign  officer  Ducoudray  the  arrival  of  the  French  fleet  under  De  Grasse 
to  obtain  the  command  of  tne  artillery.  An  ur-  in  the  Chesapeake,  Enox  was  one  of  the  generals 
gent  remonstrance  was  presented,  and  Washing-  who  accompanied  Washington  on  board  of  the 
ton  offered  a  testimonial  to  the  worth  of  Enox  flag  ship,  to  make  arrangements  for  an  imme- 
as^^amanof  great  militaiy  reading,  sound  jndg-  diate  and  combined  attack  upon  Oornwallis. 
ment,  and  clear  perceptions,"  who,  ^^  combat-  His  station  at  York  town  dunng  the  heaviest 
ing  almost  innumerable  difficulties,  had  placed  part  of  the  cannonade  was  in  the  grand  battery 
his  department  on  a  footing  of  the  greatest  by  the  side  of  Washington.  He  was  now  ad- 
honor  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the  pablic."  vanced  by  congress  to  the  rank  of  m(\}or-gen- 
The  chivalrio  career  of  Ducoudray  was  brought  eral,  and  was  commissioned  with  Gouvernenr 
to  an  untimely  close  by  the  plunge  of  his  high-  Morris  to  arrange  the  exchange  of  prisoners  and 
mettled  steed  into  the  Schoylkill,  while  hasten-  settlement  of  expenses,  and  with  Heotli  for  the 
ing  as  a  volunteer  to  the  battle  of  Brandy  wine,  purpose  of  a  general  cartel.  He  was  efficient  in 
In  that  battle  the  fire  of  the  artillery  against  allaying  the  discontent  of  the  arm/ at  the  pros- 
Knypliansen  at  Chad^s  ford  was  maintained  with  pect  of  its  dissolution  without  pay  or  security, 
vigor  from  morning  till  evening ;  and  though  was  head  of  the  committee  appointed  to  me- 
the  day  was  adverse  and  several  pieces  were  morializo  congress  on  the  subject,  and  proposed 
lost,  Enox  always  spoke  of  the  action  with  pride,  the  patriotic  resolutions  in  answer  to  the  ad- 
The  failure  at  Germantown  was  partly  attributed  dress  of  Washington  at  the  Newbnrg  meeting, 
to  his  tenacious  adherence  to  the  military  max-  March  15,  1783.  Hamilton  indicated  him  at 
im  never  to  leave  an  enemy's  fort  in  the  rear,  this  crisis  as  especially  possessing  the  confi- 
causing  the  pursuit  to  be  abandoned  at  Chew's  denoe  of  the  army.  He  was  placed  in  command 
garrisoned  house.  There  were  other  reasons,  at  West  Point  after  the  announcement  of  the 
however,  against  pressing  the  advance  in  the  fog  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  on  him  devolved  the 
and  confusion,  while  superior  and  fresh  forces  delicate  task  of  disbandment.  Fh)m  him  came 
were  coming  up  from  Philadelphia.  After  thefall  the  suggestion  of  the  society  of  the  Cincinnati, 
of  Fort  Mifflin,  Nov.  16, 1777,  he  was  sent  with  to  perpetuate  the  friendships  formed  during  the 
De  Ealb  and  8t.  Clair  to  provide  for  the  security  war.  Its  first  draft  remains  in  his  handwriting, 
of  Re<l  Bank.  He  passed  the  winter  at  Valley  and  he  was  its  secretary-general  while  Wash- 
Furge,  laboring  to  improve  the  discipline  and  ington  was  its  president.  He  was  appointed  to 
^cienoy  of  the  army,  and  was  prominently  en-  arrange  the  surrender  of  New  York  with  Sir 
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Qii70arletaii,aQdrode  by  the  Bide  of  Washing*  endeoce  that  he  was  bom  io  Giflbrdgate,  a 
ton  in  making  the  grand  entry  on  the  day  of  ita  aabnrb  of  Haddington,  and  not  in  Gifford,  a  yiI- 
eracnation  by  thf  British.  At  the  farewell  hige  near  that  town.  He  was  supported  in  this 
interview  between  Washington  and  the  other  view  by  Mr.  Laing,  the  editor  of  the  reformer's 
principal  officers  he  was  the  first  to  receive  the  works.)  After  receiving  his  preliminary  edn- 
affecdonate  embrace  of  the  commander-in-chief,  cation  at  the  grammar  school  of  Haddington, 
with  whom  he  had  been  constantly  and  inti-  he  was  sent  in  1621  to  the  nnivereity  of  Glas- 
mately  associated  thronghoat  the  war.  After  the  pow,  where  for  several  years  he  was  instrncted 
peace  he  was  a  candidate  with  Greene  and  Lin-  in  the  scholastic  philosophy  and  theology,  whQe 
coin  for  the  secretaryship  of  war,  in  which  office  the  reforming  opmions  were  spreading  through 
he  sncceeded  the  last  in  March,  1785.  There  the  country.  Koted  as  a  master  of  dialectic 
was  no  separate  department  for  the  navy,  and  its  subtleties^  he  was  ordained  prior  to  1630,  and 
duties  therefore  devolved  chiefly  on  him.  He  became  a  teacher  of  philosophy  at  St.  An- 
was  much  occupied  also  with  iDoian  afiairs  and  drew's.  The  study  of  the  fathers,  especi^ly  of 
thecareof  the  western  posts.  He  was  a  frequent  Jerome  and  Augustine,  had  shaken  his  reli- 
oorrespondent  and  adviser  of  Washin^n,  espe-  gious  opinions  as  early  as  1686,  but  it  was  not 
chilly  concerning  the  measures  leadiog  to  the  till  1642  that  he  became  an  avowed  and  marked 
adoption  of  ti^e  federal  constitution  and  matters  reformer.  At  that  time  many  persons  of  his 
pertaioioff  to  New  England.  He  visited  Massa-  acquaintance,  ^'  earls,  barons,  genUemen,  honest 
chusetts  during  Shays's  rebellion,  with  Lincoln,  burgeasetf  and  craftsmen,^'  had  either  secretly 
to  report  to  Washington  its  character  and  pro-  or  openly  embraced  the  new  creed.  The  long 
gress.  He  retiuned  his  department  after  the  or-  period  of  silence,  before  in  mature  age  he  ex- 
snuization  of  the  new  government  To  him  and  phuned  his  views  with  singular  zeal,  decision, 
OoL  Humphreys  was  assigned  the  task  of  pre-  and  completeness,  has  been  regarded  as  proof 
scribing  the  formalities  of  the  republican  court,  that  he  was  naturally  of  a  prudent  and  peaoeftd 
By  coinciding  with  the  yiews  of  Hamilton  on  disposition,  and  not  a  turbulent  partisan.  Hia 
the  general  jpolicy  of  the  administration,  he  in-  reprehension  of  certain  practices  of  the  church 
cunid  the  displeasure  of  Jefferson.  The  military  caused  him  to  retire  from  St.  Andrew's  to  the 
school  at  West  Point  was  projected  when  he  first  south  of  Scotland,  where  he  was  declared  a  her- 
took  command  there,  and  constantly  engaged  his  etio^  degraded  from  his  office,  and  threatened 
interest.  The  exigency  of  affairs  with  France  by  assassins.  In  default  of  more  definite  oocu- 
and  Algiers,  and  the  defeats  of  Harmer  and  St.  pation,  he  became  tutor  to  the  sons  of  two  noble 
Olair  by  the  north-western  Indians,  followed  by  fiunilies,  listened  to  the  reformed  teachers,  and 
the  victory  of  Wayne,  were  among  the  later  ob-  occasionally  preached  to  the  inhabitants  of  the 
iects  of  his  official  attention.  In  Dec  1796,  surrounding  country.  After  the  death  of  his 
following  the  example  of  Hamilton,  he  retired  friend  George  Wishart,  he  remained  in  retire- 
from  the  cabinet  in  order  to  attend  to  his  pri-  ment  till,  nearly  a  year  after  the  murder  of  Oar- 
vate  afiEkirs.  When  Washington  reluctantly  ao-  dinal  Beaton,  he  took  reftage  witii  many  other 
cepted  his  resignation,  he  gave  to  him  an  affeo-  Protestants  (1647)  in  the  castle  of  St  Andrew's, 
tionate  and  strongly  expreceed  testimonial  of  the  which  the  regent  was  vainly  attempting  to  re- 
high  worth  of  his  services,  which  Knox  lodged  duce.  Therefor  the  first  time  he  became  known 
in  the  war  office  as  a  public  deposit.  He  then  as  a  powerful  preacher  against  the  papacy.  The 
removed  to  St  Georges  in  Maine  for  the  im-  regent,  reinforced  by  a  f&n(^  squadron,  obliged 
provement  of  an  estate,  derived  partly  in  the  the  garrison  to  surrender.  The  terms  of  the 
right  of  his  wife  and  partly  by  purchase,  upon  capitulation  were  violated,  and  Knox  with  his 
wbich  he  expended  large  amounts.  There  he  comrades  was  transported  to  France,  where  he 
exercised  a  magnificent  hospitality.  When  in  was  imprisoned  on  the  gidleys  for  19  months. 
1798  the  army  was  reorganized  at  the  prospect  He  experienced  extreme  hardships,  and  on  his 
of  war  with  France^  his  feelings  were  deeply  release  (1649)  directed  his  course  to  England, 
wounded  by  the  cabinet's  reversal  of  Preeident  where  he  was  appointed  to  preach  at  Berwick 
Adams's  oider  of  appointments,  and  the  prece-  and  at  Newcastle,  and  became  one  of  the  chap- 
dence  assigned  to  Hamilton  in  the  new  military  lains  of  Edward  VI.  For  the  boldness  of  his 
arrangements.  His  proposal  was  to  serve  as  discourses  he  was  several  times  called  to  ao- 
aide-de-camp  to  Washington.  Gkn.  Knox  was  count,  but  he  was  able  to  vindicate  himself.  A 
large  in  person,  of  a  generous,  buoyant,  and  bishopric  was  offered  to  him,  but  he  declined  it 
social  disposition,  cordially  appreciated  and  be-  from  scruples  as  to  the  divine  authority  of  the 
loved  by  nis  friends,  possessing  unquestionable  episcopal  order.  On  the  accession  of  Queen 
integrity,  unsurpassed  energy,  and  a  mind  lib-  Mary  he  fied  from  England  to  Dieppe,  and  pass- 
erally  cnltivatea  by  study.  ed  thence  to  Geneva,  where,  after  taking  part 
KNOX,  JoHH,  the  leader  oC  the  Protestant  in  the  memorable  troubles  at  Frankfort  and 
reformation  in  Scotland,  supposed  to  have  been  after  a  short  visit  to  Scotland,  he  became  pastor 
bom  in  Gifford,  Haddingtonshire,  in  1606,  died  (1566)  of  a  small  English  congregation.  The 
in  Edinburgh,  Nov.  24, 1672.  (The  society  of  two  years  of  his  residence  in  Geneva,  in  the 
antiquaries  of  Scotland  discussed  the  subject  of  society  of  Oalvin.  Beza,  and  other  learned  men, 
his  birthplace  in  Jan.  1868,  when  Mr.  John  wereamong  the  happiest  of  his  life.  "In  other 
Richardson  of  Haddington  brought  forward  places,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend,  "  I  confess  Christ 
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to  be  tnilT  preaohed  j  bnl  numnen  and  religion  plored  the  sacoor  of  .Elifiibetb.    In  political  aa 
to  be  80  Btncerel7  reformed^  I  have  not  yet  seen  well  as  eoolesiastical  afbira  Knox  was  a  con- 
in  any  other  place  beside."    While  in  Bootland  spicoons  adviser,  and  took  up  his  residence  in 
he  had  been  cited  to  appear  before  an  assembly  Edinbarffh  after  an  extensive  circnit  through 
of  the  dergy  to  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  bat  his  the  sonthem  and  eastern  oonnties.    After  a 
opponents  avoided  the  discussion  when  they  contest  of  12  months,  marked  by  many  atrod- 
foond  him  ready  to  meet  it,  supported  by  per-  ties,  the  vifforous  assistance  rendered  by  Eliza- 
sons  of  infloence.  But  after  his  return  to  Geneva  beth,  and  the  death  of  the  queen  r^nt  while 
the  dtation  was  renewed,  and  he  was  condemned  the  English  troops  were  investing  Edinbui^b, 
to  be  burned  as  a  herstio,  and  the  sentence  was  led  to  a  truce  and  to  the  summons  of  the  parlia- 
executed  on  his  efBgy.    Against  this  condem-  ment  to  settle  differences.    Parliament  atsem- 
nation  he  published  the  **  Appellation  of  John  bled  in  Auff.  1660,  and  the  reformed  religion 
Knoxe."    He  also  wrote  a  tract  entitled  the  was  establiuied,  and  Roman  Gatiiolidsm  inter- 
"  First  Blast  of  the  Trumpet  against  the  Mon-  dieted  by  law  in  ScoUand.    Knox  retained  Uie 
strousBegiment  of  Women"  (1668),  a  vehement  office  of  minister  in  the  metropolis,  and  soon 
attack  on  the  political  government  of  women,  after  the  arrival  of  the  young  Queen  Mary 
at  a  time  when  Mary  A  Gidse  was  regent  of  (Aug.  21, 1661)  she  summoned  the  influential 
Scotland  and  Mary  Tudor  queen  of  England,  and  noted  reformer  to  her  presence.  ■  Six  inter- 
and  the  nearest  in  succession  to' both  thrones  views  are  recorded  between  him  and  the  que^ 
were  females.    Invited  by  the  Scottish  Protest-  and  the  questions  which  she  raised  were  discuss- 
ants to  resume  his  labors  In  his  native  country,  ed  by  him  with  an  undaunted  freedom  and  rigor, 
he  landed  at  Ldth  in  1669,  and  r^oiced  that  he  which  once  drove  her  to  tears.    She  causea 
had  come  **even  in  the  brunt  of  the  battle."  his  arrest  on  a  charge  of  treason  in  1668,  but  afl 
The  queen  regent,  throwing  off  all  disguise,  had  the  coundllors  except  the  immediate  depend- 
laid  her  plans  for  the  fordble  overthrow  of  the  ents  of  the  court  voted  for  his  acouittal.   The 
reformation.    At  a  convention  of  the  nobility  vehemence  of  his  public  discourses  led  him  into 
and  dergy  in  Edinburgh  all  the  demands  of  the  frequent  difficulties.    In  1662  he  disputed  pub- 
Protestanta  were  reftised.    Several  of  the  re-  lidy  for  8  days  with  Abbot  Qnentin^enneay  at 
forming  preachers  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Maybole ;   in  1666  he  quoted   certain   texts 
Stirling  for  trial,  but  by  the  disdmulatlon  of  which  gave  offence  to  the  king  (Damley),  and 
the  regent  were  prevented  from  attending  and  was  for  a  short  time  prohibited  from  preach- 
then  outlawed  for  their  failure.    Knox  hasten-  ing;  he  fled  from  Edmburgh  when  the  queen 
ed  to  meet  them  at  Perth,  where  he  preaohed  returned  from  Dunbar  after  the  death  of  Bis- 
against  the  idolatry  of  the  mass  and  the  vener-  no ;  and  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the  corona- 
ation  of  imagea^    At  the  oonclunon  of  the  ser-  tion  of  the  infant  king  at  Stirling  (July  29, 
vice  an  encounter  between  a  boy  and  a  priest,  1667).    Under  the  brief  regency  of  Moray,  the 
who  ventured  to  make  the  preparations  for  cele-  work  of  Knox  seemed  to  Im  completed,  and  he 
brating  the  mass,  was  the  occasion  of  a  violent  thought  of  retiring  to  Geneva  to  end  his  days 
ittsnrrection.    The  images  in  the  churches  were  in  peace.    After  the  assasshiation  of  Moray, 
demolished,  tlte  pictures  torn  from  the  walls  civil  and  religious  confrision  returned  under 
and  trampled  under  foot,  the  holy  recesses  in-  the  regency  successively  of  Lennox  and  Mar. 
vaded,  and  the  **  rascal  multitude,"  as  Knox  Weakened  by  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  in  1670, 
calls  them,  did  not  stop  till  they  had  sacked  Knox  yet  reappeared  in  the  pulpit,  while  Kirk- 
and  laid  in  ruins  the  houses  of  the  Dominican  aldy  of  Grange  and  others  of  his  friends  were 
and  Franciscan  friars  and  the  Oarthusian  mon-  forsaking  the  cause  of  the  reformation,  and 
astery.  The  queen  regent  advanced  upon  Perth  while  he  differed  from  his  brethren  in  the  aa- 
with  a  considerable  army,  but,  finding  the  Prot-  sembly  about  praying  for  the  queen.    So  vio- 
estants  well  prepared  for  resistance,  proposed  lent  was  the  enmity  excited  by  bis  anlmadver- 
terms  of  accommodation  which  were  accepted,  sions,  that,  following  the  advice  of  his  friends, 
The  Protestants,  in  order  to  consolidate  their  he  left  Edinburgh  for  St.  Andrew's,  May  6, 1671. 
strength,  formed  a  religious  bond  or  covenant)  He  returned  in  the  following  year,  and  his  last 
and  began  to  be  distinguished  as  the  congre-  energies  were  put  forth  in  denunciations  of  the 
gation,and  their  leaders  as  the  lords  of  the  con-  perpetrators  or  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholo- 
gregation.   Iconodasm  was  a  prominent  feature  mew's. — The  doctrines  of  Knox  embraced  a  Gal- 
Si  tiie  Scottkh  reformation.    Events  similar  to  vinistic  creed  and  a  Presbyterian  politv.    The 
those  at  Perth  followed  at  Stirling,  lindores,  "  Order  ofGeneva,"  a  liturgy  which  he  snared  in 
Oopar,  St.  Andrew's,  and  other  places.    Knox  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  church  at  Frankfort, 
had  preached  in  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's  and  subsequently  employed  in  his  congregation 
against  the  advice  of  his  friends  and  the  threats  at  (reneva,  was  introduced  into  Scottish  Protes- 
of  the  archbishop,  and  with  such  success  that  tant  churches  in  1666.  His  character  was  mark- 
the  magistrates  united  with  tiie  inhabitants  in  ed  by  a  stem  realism,  which  could  be  beguiled 
desolating  the  churches  and  monasteries,  and  in  by  no  social  pretensions,  no  conventional  dig- 
establiahmg  the  reformed  worship.    Meantime  nities,  no  pompous  traditions.  From  this  sprang 
dvil  war  raged  throughout  the  kingdom  be-  his  scomral  bitterness  and  his  insensibility  to 
tween  the  regent,  assisted  by  French  troops,  the  social  graces  and  refinements  which  Mary 
and  the  lords  of  the  congregation,  who  kn-  exhibited  personally,  and  sought  to  transplant 
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ftom  Paris  to  her  native  land.    His  preadhing  KNYPHAUSEN,  BASoir,  a  lientenant^n- 

wae  disUngaished  for  a  headlong  and  yehement  eral  in  the  British  service  daring  the  American 

energy,  which,  as  the  English  ambassador  said,  war  of  independence,  bom  in  Alsace  abont 

*^pnt  more  life  into  him  than  600  trumpets.^*  1780,  died  in  Berlin  in  Jnne,  1789.    His  father 

Earnest  and  intense  in  every  practical  direction,  commanded  a  regiment  nnder  the  dnke  of 

his  mind  was  not  at  all  of  a  reflective  or  specn-  Marlborough,  and  his  own  military  career  comn 

lativ^  cast,  and  as  a  thinker,  save  perhaps  on  menced  in  the  service  of  Frederic  William  I. 

pc^tical  subjects,  he  takes  no  rank ;  his  polit-  of  Prussia,  the  father  of  Frederic  the  Great. 

icAl  views  rather  sprang  from  an  instinctive  Subsequently  he  served  in  the  several  wars 

sense  than  from  the  development  of  fundamen-  waged  by  the  latter  against  Austria.    In  1776 

tal  principles.    The  best  known  of  his  writings  he  received  from  the  British  government  the 

is  the  '^  Historic  of  the  Reformation  of  Religion  command  of  12,000  Waldeckers  and  Hessians 

wiUiin  the  Realm  of  Scotland  "(1586;  mutilated  hired  to  aid  in  repressing  the  insurrection/in 

ed.  by  David  Buchanan,  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  American  colonies,  and  arrived  in  New 

1644;  complete  ed.,  Edinburgh,  1782).    A  col-  York  in  time  to  participate  in  the  battle  of 

lected  edition  of  his  works,  edited  by  David  Brooklyn,  Aug.  1776.    He  was  present  at  White 

Laing,  is  in  progress  in  Edinburgh  (6  vols.,  1846  Plains,  and  aided  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Wash- 

~56).    The  principal  biography  of  him  is  that  ington  in  Nov.  1776,  and  in  the  defeat  of  the 

by  Thomas  McOrie  (1812 ;  new  ed.,  1889).  American  forces  at  Brandywine  in  the  succeed- 

KNOX,  YiCESiMus,  an  English  clergyman  ing  year.    In  June,  1780,  being  then  in  tem- 

and  author,  born  at  Newington  Green,  Middle-  porary  command  of  the  British  troops  in  New 

sex,  Dec.  8, 1752,  died  in  Tnnbridge,  Kent,  Sept.  York,  during  the  absence  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton^ 

6, 1821.    He  was  educated  at  Sl  John's  college^  he  made  a  descent  into  the  Jerseys  with  5,000 

Oxford.    In  1778  he  was  elected  master  of  Tun-  men,  in  the  hope  of  rallying  the  disaffected 

bridge  school,  aud  continued  for  83  years  ta  Americans  to  the  royal  standard ;  but  he  ac- 

preside  over  that  institution.    He  then  settled  complished  little  beyond  sacking  the  village  of 

in  London,  where  his  preaching  was  much  ad-  Connecticut  Farms.    On  the  %3d  he  reentered 

mired.     He  was  a  voluminous  and  popular  the  Jerseys  with  reenforoements,  and  attacked 

writer,  but  has  been  best  known  as  the  editor  the  detachment  nnder  Greene  which  occupied 

of  the  compilation  entitled  "  Elegant  Extracts."  Springfield  and  the  heights  in  the  rear.    But  so 

His  works,  with  a  biographical  preface,  were  skilful  were  the  dispositions  of  the  American 

published  in  London  in  1824,  in  7  vols.  8vo.,  general,  that  after  an  indecisive  conflict  the 

including  ^'  Essays,  Moral  and  Literary."  British  again  returned  to  Staten  island,  after 

KNOXVILLE,  a  city  of  Tennessee  and  seat  burning  the  village  of  Springfield.    He  was  a 

of  justice  of  Knox  co.,  situated  on  high  ground  man  of  fine  personal  appearance,  amiable  and 

on  the  right  or  N.  bank  of  Holston  river,  4  m.  simple-minded. 

below  the  mouth  of  the  French  Broad  river,  and  ^OALA,  a  marsupial  animal  of  the  phalanger 

185  m.  E.  fi*om  Nashville;  pop.  in  1850,  8,690;  family,  and  genuspAoMo^nnsfo*  (De Blainville), 

in  1860,  about  8,000.    The  Holston  is  navigable  the  P,  einereus  (Fiaoh,),    The  aen tal  formula 

to  this  point  by  steamboats,  and  the  city  is  the  is:  incisors  fzf,  canines  jz|,  premohirs  fi|,  mo- 

plaoe  of  junction  of  the  E.  Tennessee  and  Geor-  lars  }z|=80 ;  the  posterior  upper  incisors  and 

gla  and  E.  Tennessee  and  Virginia  railroads ;  an-  canines  are  small,  and  the  crowns  of  the  molars 

other  road,  now  building,  will  connect  it  with  have  4  tubercles.    The  body  is  stout ;  the  head 

Lexington,  Ky.,  and  various  towns  in  North  moderate,  with  a  very  short  facial  portion  and 

and  South  Carolina.    It  is  the  principal  com-  naked  muffle ;  ears  moderate  and  dothed  with 

mercial  place  of  E.  Tennessee,  and  is  rapidly  long  hairs ;  eyes  large  and  not  protected  by 

growing  in  size  and  importance.    It  ia  the  seat  lashes ;  moustaches  small  and  scanty.    The  toes 

ci  the  state  asylam  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  in  of  the  fore  feet  are  in  2  sets,  one  composed  of 

which  during  the  2  years  ending  July  16,  1867.  the  2  inner  (which  are  'the  shortest),  and  the 

there  were  80  pupils  nnder  instruction,  and  or  other  of  the  8  outer,  of  which  the  central 

the  university  of  East  Tennessee,  founded  in  is  the  longest,  and  all  have  long,  curved,  and 

1806.    The  medical  department  of  the  latter  compressed  daws ;  the  two  portions  of  the  feet 

institution  was  established  in  1866.    Enoxville  are  slightly  opposable;  the  1st  toe  of  the  hind 

also  contains  8  academies,  8  churches,  4  news-  fbet  is  very  far  back,  large,  and  without  a  nail, 

paper  offices,  8  banks,  a  large  car  fiiotory,  a  Thestomachis  provided  with  a  cardiac  glandular 

louring  mill,  and  an  extensive  mann&ctory  of  apparatus,  and  the  csscnm  is  8  times  as  long  as 

glass.    Enoxville  was  settled  in  1789,  and  re-  the  animal ;  the  pouch  is  well  developed ;  the 

ceived  its  name  2  years  later  in  honor  of  Gbn.  tail  is  wanting.    The  koala  is  about  2  feet  long, 

Henry  Knox,  secretary  of  war  nnder  President  10  or  11  inches  high,  with  a  girth  of  18  inches ; 

Washington.    In  1794  it  became  the  capital  of  the  limbs  are  powerful,  and  the  large  hands  and 

the  territory,  and  it  continued  to  be  the  seat  of  feet  admirably  adapted  for  dimbing  trees;  the 

^e  territorial  and  afterward  of  thestate  govern-  fbr  is  dense,  soft,  and  woolly,  of  a  general  ashy 

ment  until  the  legislature  was  removed  to  Nash-  gray  color,  inclining  to  brown ;  hinder  part  of 

villein  1817.  In  1794  the  first  steps  were  taken  back  dirty  yellowish  white,  under  parts  dirty 

toward  the  establishment  at  Enoxville  of  Blount  white,  and  inside  of  hind  limbs  rusty  brown, 

college,  the  parent  of  the  present  university.  It  inhabits  New  South  Wales,  where  the  natives 
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linnt  it  for  the  flesh,  ponmiDg  it  into  the  tofM  of  landscape  piunter,  born  in  Middelborg,  Oct.  11, 

tlie  highest  gum  trees,  in  which  it  passes  the  1808,  died  in  Not.  1868.    At  the  great  exposi^ 

d«j  feeding  on  the  tender  shooto  or  sleeping;  it  tion  in  Paris  in  1856  he  received  a  medal  of  the 

descends  the  trees  at  night  in  search  of  roots,  first  class.     For  manj  years  previons  to  his 

which  it  digs  np  widi  its  powerful  claws.    On  death  he  resided  in  Oleres,  where  he  established 

the  ground  it  creeps  slowly,  and  when  climbing  a  school  of  design. 

looks  like  a  small  bear;  when  angry  it  assumes       EOEPPEN,  Adolphttb  Louis,  a  Danish  leo- 

a  fierce  look  and  utters  a  shrill  cry.    Koalas  are  turer  and  author,  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Feb. 

Ibaud  in  pairs,  and  the  mother  carries  her  young  14, 1804.    He  was  destined  for  a  mUitary  ca^ 

one  on  her  back  when  it  has  outgrown  her  reer,  but  subsequently  pursued  a  course  of  law 

pouch;   they  are  very  tenacious  of  life.     An  studies,  and  in  1826  entered  the  royal  board  <^ 

aooonnt  of  this  so  caUed  native  bear  may  be  commerce.    In  1880- '81  he  made  a  pedestrian 

found  in  the  London  *^  Philosophical  Transac-  tour  over  Europe ;  and  in  1884,  during  a  visit 

tions"  for  1808,  in  which,  however,  the  koala  to  Greece  on  account  of  his  health,  he  received 

is  confounded  with  the  wombat,  another  Ans-  an  invitation  tnym  King  Otho  to  fill  the  pro- 

tralian  marsupial.    The  skull  is  remarkable  for  fessorship  of  history,  archssology,  and  mooeni 

its  oUong  quadrate  form,  great  width  of  nasal  languages  at  the  royal  military  college  of  the 

bones,  loigth  of  zygomatic  arches,  au^tory  pro-  Euelpides,  then  situated  in  the  island  of  ^Egina. 

taberancea,  and  depth  of  rami  of  lowerjaw.  In  this  position  he  remained  9  years,  visiting  kt 

KOCH,  Kabl  Hbnbich  Eicakubl,  a  German  the  interval  many  parts  of  Greece  and  Asia 

traveller  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Weimar  in  1809.  Minor.    Being  obliged  in  1848,  in  consequence 

He  studied  the  natural  sciences  and  medicine  of  the  popular  rising  against  the  German  17a- 

at  WQrzbnrg  and  Jena,  and  undertook  in  1886  tem  of  government  to  retire  from  his  profes* 

a  scientific  journey  through  the  southern  prov-  sorship,  he  retnmea  to  Denmark,  and  in  1846 

inces  of  Russia  and  the  Oancasian  isthmus,  of  came  to  the  United  States  at  the  invitation  of 

which  he  published  a  narrative  (2  vols.,  Stott-  the  histoaical  society  of  Philadelphia,  before 

gart,  1842-'8).  .In  a  second  journey  in  1848-'4  which  in  the  succeeding  year  he  delivered  a 

he  extended  his  researches  through  Turkey  and  course  of  lectures  on  ^^Ancient  and  Modem 

Armenia  to  the  Caspian  sea,  obtaining  the  ma>  Athens  and  Attica,"  which  were  repeated  with- 

t^als  for  a  new  work,  Wanderungen  im  Oriente  in  the  next  fow  years  in  an  enlarged  form  be- 

(8  vols.,  Weimar,  1846-7).    On  the  outbreak  fore  the  Lowell  institute  in  Boston,  the  Smith- 

of  the  eastern  war,  the  8d  vol.  was  published  sonian  institution  in  Washington,  the  university 

separately  under  the  title  of  Die  Krimm  and  of  Virginia,  Brown  university,  and  other  insti- 

Odea&a  (Leipeio,  1864 ;  translated  by  Koraer,  tutions.    In  1860-'61  he  delivered  a  course  of 

London,  1866.)  lectures  on  the  political,  social,  and  literary 

KOCHANOWSKI,  Jav,  a  Polish  poet,  bom  history  of  the  middle  ages,  in  illustration  of 

in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir  in  1682,  died  in  which  he  published  in  1864  his  **  World  in  the 

Lublin  in  1684.  He  studied  in  Gkornany,  France,  Middle  Ages"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  Tork),  with 

and  Italy,  and  after  his  return  to  Poland  was  an  ^^Atlas  of  the  Middle  Ages."    In  the  same 

employed  by  King  Sigismnnd  Augustus  in  va-  year  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  history, 

rious  missions.    Ho  soon  retired,  however,  to  nsthetics,  and  modern  languages  in  Franklin 

private  life  at  his  country  seat  of  Ozamolas.  and  Marshall  college,  Lancaster,  Penn.,  which 

His  lyrical  productions  in  both  Polish  and  Latin,  he  still  holds. 

which  belong  to  the  finest  of  that  age,  gained       KOEPPEN,    Oarl   Friedbich,    a   German 

bim  the  appeUation  of  the  Polish  Pindar.  Among  scholar,  born  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18ih 

his  writings  are  a  translation  of  the  Psalms  in  century.    For  many  years  past  he  has  been  a 

Polish  verse,  various  satires,  and  a  drama.  The  teacher  in  the  principal  gymnasium  of  Berlin, 

editions  of  his  works  are  numerous.  and  ranks  next  to  the  director  of  that  institn- 

KOGK,  Chablbs  Paul  db,  a  French  novelist  tion.    In  1848  he  published  a  treatise  on  the 

and  dramatist,  born  at  Passy,  near  Paris,  May  21,  rise  and  development  of  Vhe  idea  of  the  Jwn 

1794.    The  son  of  a  Dutch  banker  who  had  re-  DMno — the  divine  right  of  kings.   The  imprea- 

moved  to  France,  and  who  died  on  the  scaflfbld  sion  was  immediately  exhausted,  but  the  govern- 

during  the  revolution,  he  was  carelessly  edncat-  ment  has  not  allowed  him  to  issue  another  edi- 

ed  nnder  his  mother's  supervision,  and  entered  tion,  and  has  refused  to  raise  his  salary,  although 

a  banking  house  in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk.    In  an  increase  has  been  granted  to  all  his  feUow 

1818  he  printed  at  his  own  risk  his  first  novel,  instractors.    In  1867  appeared  his  Die  Beliffifin 

Vmfamt  de  fnafemme^  which  was  unsuccessful.  de$  Buddha  und  ihre  Entstehunff,    The  various 

He  th«Dk  produced  a  number  of  melodramas,  data  in  relation  to  the  similarity  of  old  and  new 

vandevilles,  and  oomio  operas,  which  brought  superstitions  are  here  brought  together  with 

him  into  notice.   In  the  mean  time  he  published  great  skill  and  scholarship  into  one  well  ar- 

several  lively  but  not  very  decent  tales  and  ranged  and  comprehensive  work.     His  next 

novels,  which  increased  his  popularity  until  important  work^  Lamaitehe  Bierarchie^  or  the 

he  became  a  great  favorite  among  the  middle  Lamaic  system  of  religion  as  it  exists  in  Thi- 

classes  of  France.    His  dramatic  works  number  bet,  Mongolia,  and  China,  was  published  in 

over  100.  1869,  and  is  regarded  as  a  remarkable  add>- 

KOEKKOSK,  BxBarABP  Ooksbuvs,  a  Dutch  tion  to  that  branch  of  stady. 
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KOHL^  JoHATffv  Gboro^  a  Gennan  travellar  Siemere,  started  a  litenrj  pariodical  under  the 
and  anthor,  bom  in  Bremen,  April  28,  1808.  title  of  £let  Sa  liUratura  (*'Lite  and  litera- 
After  studying  law  at  G6ttingen,  Heidelberg,  ture"),  which  owed  its  popularity  chiefly  to  his 
and  Munich,  and  passing  several  years  as  private  own  critical  contributions.  Having  been  elect- 
tutor  in  Oourland,  he  travelled  in  Bussia,  and  ed  8  years  later  notary  of  the  county  of  Szat- 
returned  to  Germany  in  1888.  His  observations  m^,  and  subsequently  deputy  of  that  county  to 
furnished  the  materials  for  8  publications^  which  the  diet  of  Presburg  of  1882-^6,  he  acquired 
were  so  favorably  received  that  he  decided  to  new  fame  by  his  political  activity  as  a  member 
devote  his  life  to  travel.  He  fixed  his  residence  of  the  opposition,  and  as  an  orator  became  one 
at  Dresden,  whence  he  made  numerous  excur-  of  the  fkvorites  of  the  nation.  When  Baron 
sions  to  England,  Holland,  Denmark,  France,  Nicholas  Wesseltoyi  waa  arraigned  for  treason 
Switzerland,  Dalmatia,  Hungary,  and  other  parts  by  the  Austrian  government,  Edlcsey,  prompted 
of  Europe ;  and  his  narratives  comprise  17  dis-  by  friendship  and  patriotism,  eagerly  undertook 
tinct  worlffl,  most  of  them  in  2  or  8  vols.  each,  his  defence,  but  died  suddenly  soon  after.  His 
He  has  also  written  some  scientific  treatises,  as  *'  Works,''  embracing  songs,  ballads,  satires, 
Der  Verkehr  der  Menachen  in  9ein&r  AbhAngig-  short  novels,  critical  writings,  and  some  of  his 
heit  eu  der  Erdolerfldkohe  (Dresden,  1841) ;  Der  orations,  were  collected  after  his  death,  to  which 
Bhein  (1851) ;  Die  D<mau  (1858) ;  Skmen  am  was  added  after  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution 
Natwr-  und  V^lkerleben  (1861) ;  and  a  series  of  of  1848  his  ''  Diary  during  the  Diet  of  1882-'6." 
essays  entitled  Atu  meinen  ff&tten  (1852).  He  Critical  acnteness,  a  peculiar  vigor  of  diction 
has  long  been  collecting  complete  materials  for  in  prose,  and  elegance  in  poetry,  combined  to 
a  history  of  the  voyages  pertaining  to  the  dis-  elevate  him  to  the  first  rank  among  Hungarian 
oovery  of  America.  He  pursued  his  researches  writers,  and  he  ranks  equally  high  as  a  patriot, 
while  travelling  for  several  years  in  the  United  KOLLAR,  Jan^  a  Slavic  scholar  and  poet, 
States,  and  since  his  return  to  Germany  has  pub-  bom  in  N.  W.  Hungary  in  1798,  died  in  Vienna, 
lished  two  books,  one  on  his  travels  in  north-  Jan.  29,  1852.  He  studied  at  Presburg  and 
western  America,  and  the  other  translated,  into  Jena,  took  orders,  and  in  1819  became  a  preach- 
En^lish  under  the  title  of  "  Kitcbi-Gkimi :  Wan-  er  of  an  evangelical  congregation  at  Pesth. 
denngs  round  Lake  Superior"  (London,  1860),  Being  a  Slovak  by  birth,  he  became  a  champion 
and  containing  many  of  the  traditions  of  the  of  the  national  regeneration  of  his  race,  and  the 
Ojibbeway  Indians.  He  has  also  prepared  a  most  zealous,  if  not  the  first,  advocate  of  Pan- 
work  on  the  history  and  geography  of  Amer-  slavism,  or  of  a  union,  literary  and  political,  of 
ica,  which  has  not  yet  appeared. — ^His  wife,  Ii>a  all  Slavic  tribes.  He  developed  thta  tendency 
EoHL,  wrote  in  connection  with  him  the  Bng-  in  poetical  works,  written  mostly  in  the  Bohe- 
Uache  Skimen  (1845),  and  separately  F<m»  und  mian  dialect,  as  well  as  in  disquisitions  on  the 
dde  Fransosen  (1845).  antiouities  of  the  Slavi.    Among  the  former 

KOHNE,  Fbedbbio,  an  American  merchant,  are  his  Dame  (^^  Poems,"  1821);  Slawp  dcera 

of  German  extraction,  bom  in  Rheda,  Prussia,  (*^  The  Daughter  of  Glory"),  his  most  celebrat- 

March  80, 1757,  died  in  Philadelphia,  May  26,  ed  work;  and  Ndrednie  apieteanky  (a  coUec- 

1829.     He  emigrated  in  1780  to  the  United  tion  of  Slovakian  *^  Popular  Songs");  among  the 

States  without  money  or  resources,  obtained  a  latter,  Bonrawy  o  imenaeh  (^*  Treatises  on  the 

derkship  with  a  merchant  in  Oharleston,  S.  0.,  Names"  of  the  ancient  Slavi) ;  Slawa  hohpni 

subsequently  entered  into  business  on  his  own  ("  Goddess  Slava");  **  On  the  Literary  Relation 

account,  and  at  the  age  of  50  retired  widi  a  of  the  Slavic  Tribes  and  Dialects"  (in  German); 

large  fortune,  passing  the  remainder  of  his  life  OeitopU  ('^A  Journey"  for  antiquarian  purposes 

alternately  in   Oharleston    and   Philadelphia,  to  northern  Italy) ;  and  "Ancient  Slavic  ItaJ^," 

Nearly  1400,000  of  his  property  was  bequeathed  a  work  in  German,  which  he  left  in  manuscript 

to  various  societies  connected  with  the  Prot-  In  1849  he  was  made  professor  of  arch»olcgy 

estant  Episcopal  church,  and  to  charitable  in-  at  the  university  of  Vienna, 

stitutions,  and  his  surplus  residuary  estate  was  KOLLER,  Fban2,  baron  von,  an  Austrian 

directed  to  be  shared  among  the  charitable  general,  born  in  Mtlnchengratz,  Bohemia,  Nov. 

institutions  of  South  Oarolina  and  Pennsylvania  27,  1767,  died  in  Naples,  Jan.  25,  1826.    He 

in  such  a  manner  that  the  colored  population  entered  tiie  army  in  1785,  roee  gradually  to  the 

of  each  state  might  have  the  benefit  of  it  rank  of  lieutenant  fidd  marshal,  and  in  1814 

KOLOSEY,  Fbrsnoz,  a  Hungarian  author  was  one  of  tiie  commissioners  who  acoompa- 

and  orator,  born  in  the  county  of  Middle  Sxol-  nied  Napoleon  to  Elba.  At  onetime  he  changed 

nok,  Transylvania,  Aug.  8,  1790,  died  in  Pesth,  uniforms  with  Napoleon  in  order  to  incur  him- 

Ang.  24^  1888.    He  studied  at  the  Protestant  self  whatever  iniury  or  insult  might  be  offered 

college  of  DebrecztD,  and,  though  deprived  by  an  to  the  latter,  and  kept  to  the  end  of  his  life  the 

accident  of  one  of  his  eyes,  early  distinguished  gnty  coat  ot  the  emperor.    In  1821  he  oom- 

himself  by  his  literary  attainments,  became  a  manded  an  army  sent  to  Naples  to  repress  the 

zealous  follower  of  Francis  S[azinczy,  and  de-  revolution.    He  cultivated  Uterature  and  art, 

voted  himself  espeoiidly  to  belles-lettres,  writing  and  left  a  collection  of  antique  vases  obtuned 

for  the  *^  Transylvanian  Museum.'*    In  1809  he  in  Naples,  which  was  subsequently  purchased  by 

was  appointed  notary  of  the  royal  court  at  the  king  of  Prussia  for  the  museum  of  Berlin. 

Pesth,  and  in  1826,  together  with  his  friend  Pteul  KOLlIEER,  Aibbboht,  a  German  phyaiol- 
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ogiBt,  bom  aboQt  1818.  He  is  dlstingnkhed  kaaed  at  the  Snteroesaioa  of  the  emperor  Alex-  j 
in  the  soientifio  world  for  his  miorosoopio  re-  ander  L  in  1808.  His  possessions,  howerer,  ' 
Bearches  into  the  economy  of  the  human  frame,  were  not  restored  to  him,  and  he  lived  in  re- 
and  holds  the  posltioa  of  professor  of  anatomy  tirement  in  Yolhynia,  nntil  the  creation  of  the 
and  physiology  in  the  nniversity  of  WOrzbnrg.  dnchy  of  Warsaw  by  Napoleon,  in  1807,  recalled 
Among  his  earlier  papers  are  those  on  the  re-  him  to  .the  scenes  of  his  former  activity.  He 
productive  organs  and  fluid  of  invertebrate  ani-  spent  his  last  years  alternately  at  Warsaw  and 
mals,  published  in  Valentine's  lUpertorium  for  Cracow.  As  a  patriot  Eollontaj  ranks  among 
1841 ;  on  the  origin  of  the  ovum  m  insects,  and  the  most  admir^  and  most  abused  of  his  na- 
a  comparison  between  the  development  of  this  tion.  By  his  adversaries  he  was  called  the 
organ  in  articulate  animals  aiKl  vertebrata  Robespierre  of  Poland.  His  writings,  mostly 
(1842) ;  on  the  development  of  the  cephalopoda  anonymous,  are  marked  by  vigor,  eloquence, 
(1844) ;  and  on  the  contractile  cells  of  the  em«  and  sublimity  of  ideas.  Among  them  are :  "  Let- 
bryo  cfplanaria  (1846).  In  1860-'62  appeared  ters  on  School  Reform ;"  *^  Letters  to  S.  N.  Ma- 
in two  parts  the  first  volume  of  an  elaborate  lachowski,  ICarshal  of  the  Diet,  on  the  Reforms 
work  on  the  ^  Microscopic  Anatomy  or  Histol-  Necessary  in  the  State ;"  *^  Remarks  on  the  He- 
ogy  of  the  Human  Body,''  in  which  were  em-  reditary  Succession  to  the  Throne;"  "Speeches 
bodied  the  results  of  ihany  years  of  observation  made  at  the  Diet  of  Warsaw;''  and  "Political 
with  the  microscope.    As  it  was  of  too  com-  Law  of  the  Polish  Nation."    After  his  death 

Erehensive  a  character  for  the  use  of  students,  were  published  Stan  oiwieeenia  ("  Condition  of 

e  published  in  1862  a  complete  manual  on  the  Public  Education,"  Posen,  1842),  and  JBadania 

subject,  entitled  Sdndbueh  dor  OovebeUkre  du  hittoryetne  ("  Historical  Researches,"  Cracow, 

Menoehofi  (8vo.,  848  woodcuts),  which  has  been  1844).  The  celebrated  work  on  the  "  Formation 

translated  into  English  and  published  by  the  and  Fall  of  the  Constitution  of  May  3,  1791," 

Sydenham  society.    By  this  publication  he  has  which  appeared  in  German  and  French,  was  his 

established  his  rank  as  one  of  the  first  of  living  only  in  nart. 

histologists.  Among  his  more  recent  papers  are  EGLOWRAT,  an  ancient  family  of  Bohemia, 
a  number  on  the  structure  of  the  lower  animals,  many  members  of  which  have  held  high  posi- 
KOLLONTAJ,HuQO,  a  Polish  stateonan  and  tions  in  church  and  state.  Its  present  repre- 
author,  bom  in  the  palatinate  of  Sandomir,  sentative.  Count  Franz  Anton,  bom  Jan.  81, 
April  1,  1760,  died  in  Warsaw,  Feb.  28,  1812.  1778,  became  a  member  of  the  Austrian  cabi- 
He  studied  at  Pinczow  and  Cracow,  chose  the  net  in  1826,  and  favored  a  comparatively  liberal 
ecclesiastical  career,  visited  Rome,  and  after  his  policy,  especially  after  the  advent  of  Ferdinand 
return  became  canon  of  the  cathedral  of  Cra-  to  the  throne.  Since  the  revolution  of  1848 
cow.  Soon  after  he  was  appointed  a  member  he  has  retired  from  public  affairs.  He  is  the 
of  the  committee  of  public  education  organized  founder  of  the  national  museum  in  Prague,  and 
at  Warsaw  by  Stanislas  Augustus  Poniatow-  has  taken  an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of 
ski,  the  last  king  of  Poland.  He  was  subse-  the  material  and  intellectual  welfare  of  his  conn- 
quently  active  in  reorganizing  the  university  try.  The  national  literature  of  Bohemia  is  espe- 
of  Cracow,  and  in  1782  was  elected  its  rector;  daily  indebted  to  him  for  great  encouragement, 
but  he  lost  the  office  two  years  afterward  in  E0N6,  a  moantun  range  of  W.  Africa,  run- 
consequence  of  his  reformatory  tendencies,  ning  E.  and  W.  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast, 
which  provoked  the  hostility  of  the  party  on  the  N.  frontier  of  Upper  Guinea^  and  ter- 
f^iendly  to  the  ancient  rale  of  the  Jesuits.  He  minating  on  the  Atlantic  in  a  number  of  prom- 
retumed  to  Warsaw,  and  his  zeal,  eloquence,  ontories,  the  principal  of  which  are  Capes  Yerga 
knowledge,  and  ability  soon  made  him  one  of  and  Sierra  Leone.  Its  K  termination  is  not  de- 
the  principal  actors  in  the  grand  political  dra-  fined.  Mr.  Du  Chaillu  extends  the  name  to  the 
ma  which  ended  with  the  &al  fall  of  Poland  in  mountains  which,  connecting  with  those  just 
1794.  He  rose  to  the  dignity  of  vic&ohancel-  described  near  the  river  Niger,  extend  south- 
lor  of  the  crown,  which  he  held  during  the  de-  ward,  in  a  direction  generally  parfdlel  to  the 
liberations  of  the  long  diet,  and  was  in  every  coast  of  Lower  Guinea,  and  send  off  several 
way  active  in  bringing  about  the  liberal  con-  branches  toward  the  sea.  One  of  these  ramifi- 
stitution  of  May  8,  1791.  When  the  confedera-  cations  extends  from  near  Fernando  Po  island 
tion  of  Targovitza,  which  was  formed  against  it  to  the  river  Muni  in  lat  1^2'  N.,  and  then  turn- 
by  the  defenders  of  the  liberum  toto  and  other  ing  inland  r^oins  the  main  range ;  it  is  known 
constitutional  privileges  of  the  nobility,  became  as  the  Sierra  del  Crystal.  Furtiier  inland,  accord- 
triumphant  with  tiie  aid  of  Rusnan  bayonets,  ing  to  the  traveller  already  mentioned,  another 
he  retired  to  Dresden,  and  his  estates  were  con-  onset  called  the  Kkoomoo-Naboualee  monn- 
fiscated.  He  returned  to  Poland  in  1794  to  tains  rans  £.  and  W.  The  Kong  mountains  are 
share  the  dangers  in  the  rising  under  Eosciusz-  very  imperfectly  known.  The  W .  division  does 
ko,  and  was  intrasted  with  the  direction  of  the  not  exceed  2,500  feet  in  average  height,  but  in 
finances.  After  the* fall  of  Warsaw,  while  seek-  some  places  is  believed  to  reach  the  limit  of  per- 
ing  r^nge  in  flighty  he  was  arrested  by  the  petual  snow.  Mt.  Loma,  on  the  S.  W.  frontier 
Austrians,  and  Imprisoned  in  Olmtltz,  sharing  of  Soodan,  the  supposed  source  of  the  Niger,  is 
the  dungeons  of  that  fortress  with  Lafayette,  about  1,600  feet  above  the  sea.  Granite,  mar- 
though  separated  from  him,  but  was  finally  re-  ble,  and  limestone  are  the  prevailing  rocka. 
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kONIEH,  EoNTA,  or  Ooom  (anc.  leanium),  a  magogne,  an  ezobange,  a  oitj  hall,  a  theatre, 
a  city  of  Asia  Minor,  capital  of  the  eyalet  of  2  theological  seminaries,  8  gymnasia,  schools  of 
Oaramnnia,  in  lat  87*^  64'  N.,  long.  82°  40'  E.,  all  branches  of  fine  arte,  science,  indnstry,  and 
27  m,  £.  by  S.  from  Smyrna ;  pop.  about  20,000.  commerce,  6  hospitals,  deaf,  damb,  and  blind 
The  stout  walls  which  surround  it  were  built  asylums,  with  many  other  charitable  institutions, 
from  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  city  by  the  Bel-  and  a  public  library  of  150,000  volumes.  The 
jookian  sovereigns,  and  display  some  interest-  most  imposing  public  building  is  the  cathedral, 
ing  Greek  inscriptions  and  other  relics,  which  an  interesting  Gothic  structure,  in  which  tlie 
were  so  arranged  in  the  mason-work  as  to  re-  religious  service  of  the  Beformed  church  was 
main  visible.  Of  more  than  100  mosques  which  inaugurated  in  1528.  In  a  porch  outeide  of  the 
the  city  contmns,  12  are  large,  and  2  are  much  cathedral  rest  the  remains  of  Eant,  who  was  a 
admired  for  their  magnificence.  It  has  also  native  of  EOnigsberg.  The  Sohloss,  or  palace, 
several  medreus  or  colleges,  and  the  tomb  of  now  used  for  government  ofiioes,  was  once  the 
Hazret  Mevlana,  a  Mussulman  saint  much  re-  residence  of  the  grand  masters  of  the  Teutonic 
vered  throughout  Turkey  and  the  founder  of  order,  by  whom  the  city  was  founded  in  1267, 
the  Mevlana  dervishes.  This  tomb  is  a  goal  of  and  also  of  the  electors  of  Brandenburg.  The 
pilgrimage  for  devotees;  it  is  conspicuous  by  university,  founded  in  1544  by  the  margrave 
ito  bright  green  cylindrical  tower  and  surmount-  Albert,  and  hence  called  the  Albertine  uni- 
ed  by  a  dome.  Konieh,  however,  is  in  a  state  versity,  was  in  a  prosperous  condition  in  the 
of  decay,  and  its  houses  are  little  more  than  16th  century,  when  the  attendance  of  students, 
huts  of  sun-dried  bricks.  Its  only  manufactures  which  is  now  only  800,  was  nearly  2,000.  It 
are  carpets  and  blue  and  yellow  leather,  and  its  has  a  library  of  60,000  volumes,  including  sev- 
trade  is  inconsiderable. — ^The  ancient  Iconium,  eral  manuscripts  of  Luther's,  6  clinical  schools, 
which  is  mentioned  by  Xenophon,  Cicero,  and  a  botanic  garden,  and  a  celebrated  observatory 
Strabo,  and  in  the  history  of  the  apostles,  was  under  the  direction  of  Bessel  until  his  death  in 
the  capital  of  Lycaonia,  but  rose  to  importance  1846,  and  containing  one  of  the  finest  meridian, 
only  after  the  taking  of  Nic»a  by  the  crusaders,  globes  in  the  world,  prepared  by  Beichenbach. 
The  Seyookian  sovereigns  of  Boum  made  it  The  first  rector  of  the  university  was  Georg 
their  capital  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th  Sabinus,  the  son-in-law  of  Melanchthon.  It 
century ;  Frederic  Barbarossa  assaulted  it  in  became  celebrated  as  the  place  where  the  phi- 
1190;  ttie  sons  of  Genghis  Ehan  subsequently  losophy  of  Eant  was  first  propounded.  Beside 
became  masters  of  it ;  and  Bigazet  II.  made  it  Eant,  the  names  of  Hamann,  Hippel,  Herder, 
the  capital  of  Oaramania  in  1486.  Ibrahim  Fichte,  Herbai't,  and  Jacob!  are  associated  with 
Pasha  won  here  a  decisive  victory  over  the  the  institution.  Ite  800th  anniversary  was  eel- 
Turks  in  Dec.  1882.  ebrated  in  1844,  and  the  foundation  stone  for 

EONIG,  Fbiedrich,  a  German  inventor,  bom  new  university  buildings  was  laid  Aug.  8, 1851. 
in  Eisleben,  April  17,  1775,  died  Jan.  17,  1888.  The  city  has  been  strongly  fortified  since  1848, 
He  learned  the  business  of  a  printer  under  Breit-  on  the  plan  of  detached  forts,  and  is  destined 
kopf  in  Leipsic,  studied  at  the  university  of  that  by  the  government  to  become  one  of  the  great- 
city,  and  went  in  1806  to  London,  where  he  est  fortresses  of  Prussia.  Pilau  is  its  port.  A 
invented  an  improved  press.  He  obtained  a  considerable  trade  is  carried  on,  moetly  with 
contract  for  manufacturing  two  for  the  London  Great  Britain,  the  exports  being  breadstuff, 
*' Times,''  and  the  machine  was  so  successful  flax,  hemp,  oil  seeds,  bones,  timber,  4k3.;  the 
that  the  number  for  Nov.  28, 1814,  was  worked  im[H)rts,  colonial  produce,  iron,  coal,  cotton,  and 
by  it  at  the  rate  of  1,100  impressions  per  hour,  raw  sugars.  Its  manufactures  are  textile  fabrics, 
Efinig  afterward  introduced,  with  the  help  of  soap,  leather,  and  starch.  Sugar  and  silver  re- 
another  German  named  Bauer,  several  improve-  fining,  brewing,  and  distilling  are  carried  on. 
mento  into  this  press.  He  also  invented  a  ma-  Much  amber  was  formerly  found,  but  the  pro- 
diine  for  printing  both  sides  of  a  sheet  shnul-  duction  has  fallen  off.  The  sturgeon  fishery  is 
taneously,  but  this  was  so  complicated  and  of  importance.  The  annual  entrances  and  clear- 
olumsy  as  to  be  useless.  He  established  himself  ances  average  collectively  2,400  vessels.  The 
with  Bauer  at  Oberzell,  whence  they  sent  press-  shipping  owned  by  the  port  in  1869  comprised 
es  to  all  parts  of  Europe.  21  sailine  vessels,  2  ocean  and  6  river  steamer& 

EONIGSBERG,  a  fortified  city  of  Prussia,  EONfeSMARE,  Philip  Ohristopheb,  count 

capital  of  a  government  and  circle  of  the  same  o^  a  Swede  famous  for  his  adventures  and  tra- 

name,  second  capital  of  the  kingdom,  and  for-  gical  end,  born  about  1640,  killed  July  1, 1694. 

merly  the  capital  of  Prussia  proper,  situated  on  While  a  colonel  in  the  Swedish  service  he  came 

the  river  Pregel,  6  m.  from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  to  the  court  of  Hanover  in  1692.    The  prinoe 

64*  24'  8"  K,  long.  20*  80'  2"  E.,  860  m.  by  elector  (subsequently  George  I.  of  England)  had 

railway  from  Berlin ;  pop.  in  1868,  80,000,  of  married  his  cousin  Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter 

whom  2,600  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  1,600  of  the  duke  of  Zell,  a  princess  celebrated  for 

Jews.    The  city  consists  of  the  town  proper  and  her  beauty.    Alienated  from  her  husband  by 

4  suburbs,  the  former  being  subdivided  into  the  his  gloomy  and  jealous  character,  Sophia  was 

Altstadt  on  the  W.,  Ldbenicht  on  the  E.,  both  naturally  attracted  by  the  friendship  of  Ednigs* 

lying  high,  and  the  Eneiphof,  a  swampy  island  mark,  whom  she  had  known  when  young,  and 

in  the  Pregel.    The  city  possesses  21  churches,  ghidly  availed  herself  of  his  offer  to  aid  her  to 
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flj  from  the  court  of  Hanover,  where  she  was  KOOR,  or  Km  (ano.  Cyrtts\  a  river  of  the 
most  ankiodly  treated,  to  France.  Their  inter-  Buseian  province  of  Georgia,  which  rises  in  the 
views  were  watched,  and  one  evening  on  quit-  Sagliauloo  moontains,  in  the  Asiatic-Turkish 
ting  her  he  was  assassinated  hy  order  of  the  province  of  Akhakikh,  near  the  confines  of  £rz- 
eleotor.  Dr.  Doran,  in  his  ^*  Lives  of  the  Queens  room.  It  flows  N.  E.  into  Georgia  until  it 
of  the  Hooee  of  Hanover"  (London,  1855),  en-  approaches  the  S.  hase  of  the  Caucasus,  when  it 
deavors  to  excmerate  the  princess  from  a  guiltj  turns  £.  S.  £.  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  that 
love  for  the  gallant  Swede;  hut  the  fact  of  its  range  to  the  Caspian  sea,  which  it  enters  hy  8 
existence  is  estahlisbed  hy  the  letters  which  she  mouths  100  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  Bakoo.  Its  length 
exchanged  with  him,  published  in  Leipsio  in  is  about  880  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  66  m.  from 
1847.  Their  love  story  was  dramatized  by  its  mouth  by  small  vessels.  Its  banks  are  hiffh, 
MlohelMa88oninl856,under  the  title  of  ulimer  and  except  near  its  mouth  well  wooded.  Its 
et  nunirir. — Masib  Aubosa,  sister  of  the  pre-  waters  are  yellowish  and  turbid,  and  the  cur- 
ceding,  bom  probably  in  Stade  in  1670,  died  in  rent,  though  smooth,  is  rapid.  Its  principal 
QuedKnburg,  Feb.  16,  1728.  She  was  an  or-  a£9uents  are  the  Aras,  Alazan,  and  Yora. 
phan,  and  went  while  yet  a  young  girl  to  Dree-  KOORDISTAN,  or  Kurdistan  Q''  tlie  coun- 
den,  hoping  to  recover  by  royal  intervention  her  try  of  the  Koords^^),  an  extensive  region  of 
property,  which  was  kept  from  her  by  Hamburg  western  Asia,  comprised  chiefly  within  the  ba- 
bankers.  Frederic  Augustus,  the  elector  and  sin  of  the  Tigris,  between  lat.  84°  and  89°  N., 
fntare  king  of  Poland,  after  a  long  courtship,  Ions.  42°  and  47°  £.,  and  belonging  partly  to 
obtained  her  as  his  mistress,  and  by  him  ahe  Turkey,  partly  to  Persia;  area  alK>ut  40,000  sq. 
became  mother  of  the  celebrated  Maurice  of  m. ;  pop.  estimated  at  8,000,000.  Its  limits  are 
Saxony.  Shedied  in  poverty,  leaving  52  crowns  not  well  defined.  Persian  Koordistan  is  com- 
to  her  son.  *^Her  beauty,  ner  wit,  her  grace,  prised  chiefly  in  the  province  of  Irak-^emee,  and 
united  to  very  remarkable  acquisitions  in  learn-  the  Turkish  in  the  eyalet  or  province  of  Eoor- 
ing  and  science,  induced  Voltaire  to  term  her  distan.  The  geographical  features  of  the  north- 
the  most  celebrated  woman  of  two  centuries.^'  ern  and  southern  portions  of  the  country  are  dis- 
Sbe  left  in  MS.  a  number  of  dramatic  pieces  and  similar.  Mountam  ranges  from  8,000  to  18,000 
poems.  The  memorable  incidents  of  her  life  feet  in  height,  and  many  of  the  peaks  covered 
were  published  in  Leipsio  in  1886,  and  a  full  with  snow  during  6  months  in  the  year,  occupy 
biography  in  1848.  the  north,  breaking  the  surface  into  deep,  nar- 
KOODOO.  See  Antklopi.  row  valleys,  and  rugged  table-lands,  of  which 
KOOM,  or  EuM,  a  Persian  town,  capital  of  a  the  most  extensive  is  the  plateau  of  Ali-Bagli 
government  of  the  same  name  in  the  province  along  the  Armenian  frontier.  "With  the  excep- 
of  Central  Irak,  80  m.  from  Teheran.  It  is  tion  of  8  ranges  of  hills  of  no  great  altitude,  the 
important  from  its  situation  on  the  high  road  southern  portion  of  the  territory  is  low  and 
between  the  N.  and  S.  extremities  of  the  coun-  leveL  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Tigris,  Zab 
try,  merchandise  destined  for  the  south  from  Ala,  Zab  Asfel,  and  Dialeh,  the  first  receiving 
Kasbm  and  northward,  or  such  as  comes  from  the  waters  of  all  the  others.  There  are  severd 
the  south  to  any  of  these  parts,  being  conveyed  lakes,  of  which  the  most  considerable  are  Van 
by  the  more  direct  road  between  that  town  and  Ooroomiah.  The  soil  is  exuberantly  fertile. 
and  £oom  instead  of  being  carried  to  Teheran.  The  climate  ranges  from  extreme  heat  to  ex- 
Ancientiy  it  was  a  place  of  great  maguifi-  treme cold;  the  wmters in  N.Koordistan  are  very 
oenoe,  and  had  a  population  of  100,000 ;  the  severe,  and  the  summers  in  the  S.  localities  are 
number  in  modem  times  has  been  as  low  as  attended  by  an  equally  intense  heat.  Ine  coun- 
6,000.  Mr.  Abbot,  English  consul  at  Teheran,  try  has  but  litUe  mineral  wealth,  altliough  alum, 
who  visited  the  place  in  1849  and  1860,  was  sulphur,  and  iron  are  found,  and  there  are  a 
told  by  the  governor  of  Koom  that  the  popula-  number  of  salt  springs.  Forests  of  oak,  walnut, 
tion  was  gn^ually  increasing,  the  number  then  and  other  hard  woods  clothe  the  mountains ; 
being  12,000,  not  including  Uie  many  strangers  grams  of  all  kinds,  tobacco,  flax,  and  hemp, 
and  temporary  residents,  who  swell  it  to  20,-  with  the  usual  fruits  of  temperate  dimat^ 
000.  Poitions  of  the  town  are  in  ruins,  it  hav-  thrive  on  the  plains.  Mulben-y  trees,  for  silk- 
ing been  destroyed  by  the  Afg>M»ift  when  they  worms,  are  cultivated.  Cotton  is  found  to  suc- 
invaded  Persia  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  ceed  in  certain  localities.  A  remarkable  vege- 
century.  The  bazaars  are  numerous  and  exten-  table  production  is  found  here,  answering  in 
sive,  oontaining  about  400  shops,  of  which  near-  most  respects  to  the  manna  which  fed  the  diil- 
ly  40  are  appropriated  chiefly  to  the  sale  of  dren  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness ;  it  is  collected 
Manchester  goods.  There  are  about  20  cara-  from  leaves  of  trees  and  occasionally  from  the 
vansariee,  and  manufsctnres  of  China  ware  ground,  and  is  dried,  pounded,  and  eaten  as  a 
of  inferior  quality,  of  pottery,  and  of  iars  for  sweetmeat.  The  gigantic  rose  is  a  floral  nro- 
cooling  water,  which  are  much  esteemed.  The  duction  peculiar  to  the  locality.  Yegetaoles 
town  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  an-  of  all  kmds,  especially  melons  and  cooumber& 
dent  Choana,  and  to  have  been  built  in  the  grow  to  extraorainary  size.  Honey  is  produced 
year  of  the  Hegira  208,  from  the  ruins  of  7  krgely.  Medicinal  plants,  especially  gall  nuts 
towns,  which  composed  a  small  sovereignty  un-  of  superior  quality,  are  largely  exported,  via  Is- 
der  an  Arabic  prince.  kanderoon  and  Smyrna.    Agriculture  employs 
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little  attention  or  skill.  Flocks  and  herds  oon-  tbe  old  Maniohaan  and  Ifeigian  syttBrnt,  and 
stitnte  the  wealth  of  the  inhabitants.  The  ihey  have  manj*  snperstiiions  praotioes  not 
horses  are  small,  bat  capable  of  great  endnr-  sanctioned  bj  the  Koran.  Aboat  100,000  are 
ance,  and  are  maoh  in  demand  for  the  Tnrkish  Nestorian  Ohristians,  locally  known  as  Ejddani, 
and  Persian  cavalry.  Tliey  are  worked  nnder  and  governed  by  two  patriarchs,  one  of  whom 
the  saddle  only,  oxen  being  the  beasts  of  draught  has  5  suffragan  bishops  and  the  other  18.  The 
Camels  are  liUle  used,  owing  to  the  broken  na-  episcopal  dignity  is  hereditary,  descending  from 
tnre  of  the  ground.  Sheep  of  a  long-tailed  uncle  to  nephew.  Bishops  are  often  oonsecratr 
breed,  with  wool  of  tlie  most  delicate  fibre,  ed  at  the  age  of  18.  Tne  inferior  clergy  are 
comprise  tiie  bulk  of  the  live  stock.  The  prin-  generally  very  ignorant,  although  what  little 
cipal  wild  animals  are  the  panther,  bear,  lynx,  learning  there  is  among  the  Kaldani  is  con* 
Jackal,  hyeena,  and  fox.  Many  varieties  of  game  fined  to  ecclesiastics.  These  Ohristians  inhabit 
abound. — ^Turkish  Koordistan  begins  on  the  W.  the  valley  of  the  Tigris  and  the  moontains 
side  of  tbe  great  mountain  range  which  stretches  which  skirt  it  on  the  E.  They  are  independent 
from  Mount  Ararat  in  a  S.  B.  E.  direction,  and  and  warlike.  There  is  a  church  and  priest  in 
now  divides  the  Turkish  and  Persian  empires,  each  of  their  villages. — ^The  Eoords  have  be- 
The  province  is  administered  by  a  governor-  longed  successively  to  the  Assyrian,  old  Perdan, 
general  (in  1860,  Mahmoud  Pasha),  whose  seat  Parthian,  new  Persian,  Saracenic,  and  Mogul  em- 
is  at  tbe  capital,  Diarbekir.  Daring  the  last  20  pires.  They  are  now  nominally  snbject  to  Persia 
years  the  Turkish  government  has  been  slowly  and  Turkey,  yet  pay  little  or  no  obedience  to 
reducing  the  Eoords  to  submission,  in  which  either  state,  and  until  recently  nominated  their 
they  have  been  much  aided  by  the  dissensions  own  beys  and  pashas. 

among  the  native  chiefe. — ^The  inhabitants  are  KOORILE  (or  Eubilb)  ISLANDS,  a  chain 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Oarduchi  (see  Gab-  of  small  islands  in  the  Pacific  ocean,  extending 
DUOHi),  through  whose  territory  Xenophon  led  from  the  S.  extremity  of  Eamtchatka  to  Yesso, 
the  retreat  of  the  10,000.  Their  complexion  is  the  northernmost  of  the  Japanese  islands ;  they 
light,  and  their  physiognomy  anituateo.  Sharp  lie  between  lat.  42^  and  61°  N.,  and  long.  145^ 
but  delicate  features,  an  ample  and  open  fore-  and  156°  £.,  are  26  in  number,  and  reach  over 
head,  deep-set,  dark,  and  intelligent  eyes,  a  finely  a  space  of  more  than  700  m.  in  length;  pop. 
cat  month  shaded  by  a  moustache,  good  teeth,  about  1,400.  They  are  divided  into  the  Great 
small  and  handsomely  shaped  hands  and  feet,  and  Eooriles,  which  belong  to  Japan,  and  the  Little 
a  well  proportioned  frame,  give  to  the  Eoords  a  Eooriles,  which  are  subject  to  Russia.  The  larg- 
remarkable  elegance  of  person ;  while  their  ao-  est  of  the  former  are  Eunashir,  Iturnp,  and  Urup ; 
tive  habits  impart  a  strength  of  body  which  ren-  of  the  latter,  Lumshu,  Paramushir,  and  Oneko- 
ders  them  physically  one  of  the  finest  people  of  tan.  Tbe  surface  of  these  islands  is  very  irreg- 
Aflia.  They  are  good  horsemen,  expert  m  the  ular ;  in  some  there  are  mountains  whose  sum- 
use  of  arms,  adventurons  and  daring,  inclined  mits  tower  over  6,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
somewhat  to  brigandage,  but  hospitable.  The  ocean.  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  his  *^  Oos- 
young  women  are  very  beautifal,  but  tbe  shriv-  mos*'  says :  ^'  The  range  of  Uie  Eoorile  islands 
elled  look  of  age  comes  upon  them  when  they  from  the  extreme  point  of  Eamtchatka  to  Gape 
have  scarcely  reached  the  period  of  mid-life.  Broughton  (the  northernmost  promontory  of 
Tlie  national  costume  resembles  that  of  the  Tesso),  in  a  longitudinal  space  of  720  geogra- 
Turks.  The  men  wear  a  cloak  of  black  goats'  phical  miles,  exhibits  from  8  to  10  volcanoes, 
hair,  and  a  red  cap  around  which  is  wound  a  still  for  the  most  part  in  a  state  of  ignition.  The 
silk  shawl  falling  down  upon  the  shouldera  northernmost  of  them,  on  the  island  of  Alaid, 
Only  the  aged  wear  beards.  The  women,  ex-  known  for  its  great  eruptions  in  the  years  1770 
cept  a  few  of  the  highest  rank,  do  not  veil;  and  1708,  is  well  worthy  of  being  accurately 
they  are  treated  with  more  respect  than  in  measured,  its  height  being  calculated  at  from 
most  eastern  countries ;  their  principal  source  12,000  to  16,000  feet"  The  shores  are  in  gen- 
of  amusement  is  music,  while  the  diversions  of  eral  rocky  and  precipitous,  and,  in  consequence 
the  men  consist  almost  entirely  of  warlike  ex-  of  the  violent  currents  which  prevail  around 
ercises  and  story  telling.  The  cultivators  form  them,  very  difficult  of  access.  Several  of  the 
a  totally  distinct  class  from  the  warlike  tribcKS,  Eooriles  are  uninhabited,  and  several  uninhab* 
who  look  down  upon  them  with  contempt  and  itable  for  want  of  water ;  but  many  are  fertile, 
use  them  brutally.  The  stationary  part  of  the  well  wooded,  and  produce  game  and  fish  in 
population  live  prinoipally  in  small  villages  scat-  abundance.  The  climate  is  tempestuous,  severoi 
tered  over  the  hills,  beside  which  however  there  and  foggy.  The  vegetable  productions  are  few 
are  several  considerable  towns,  the  most  impor-  and  unimportant.  The  principal  animals  are 
taut  of  which  is  Eermanshah.  The  tents  of  bears,  wolves,  foxes,  sables,  otters,  seals,  and 
the  wandering  tribes  are  of  black  doth  divided  fowl.  The  chief  commerce  is  carried  on  with 
into  two  apartments,  one  of  which  is  set  apart  Ohina  and  Japan.  The  minepds  are  iron,  snl- 
for  the  women.  A  fence  of  hurdles  surrounds  phur,  and  copper.  The*  people  are  in  general 
the  tent,  and  the  horses  are  picketed  within  the  of  low  stature,  dark  complexion,  and  more  hairy 
ring. — ^In  religion  the  majority  of  the  people  than  the  other  races  of  E.  Asia.  Their  habits 
professtobeMohamraedansof  the  sect  of  Omar,  are  excessively  filthy,  but  their  disposition  is 
but  their  creed  is  tinctured  with  remnants  of  honest  and  gentle.  In  manners  and  customs  the 
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northem  lahnden  resemble  the  S^amtchadaks ;  with  some  word  oontained  within  the  element, 

the  soQthern,  who  are  termed  Ainns,  to  Bom»  or  with  an  initial  letter  cf  such  word,  declaring 

extent,  the  Japanese.    (See  Ainus.)  also  that  it  was  revealed  either  at  Heoca  or  at 

KOORSE[,  or  Kubsk,  a  government  of  Euro-  Medinai  and  indicating  the  number  of  verses  in 

pean  Russia,  bounded  N.  by  Orel^  £.  bvVo-  the  chapter;  these  peculiarities  vary,  however, 

ronej,  S.  by  Pultowa  and  Kharkov,  and  W.  by  in  different  editions.    This  introduction  is  fol* 

Tchernigov;  area,  17,818  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  lowed  by  the  formula:  Bi-m-dllahi errahmani 

1,886.949.    The  surfiMe  is  in  general  undulating,  er-rahimi — "  In  the  name  of  the  God  of  pity 

the  Climate  mild  and  dry,  and  the  soil  fertile,  and  mercy.'*    After  these  words^  29  suras  con- 

The  most  valuable  minerals  are  iron,  limestone,  tain  letters  from  which  they  are  severally  en- 

aod  nitre.    The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  titled ;  as  for  instance,  the  60th  is  called  Sura 

doths,  leather,  soap,  spirits,  and  earthenware.—  £u/;  these  letters  are  variously  interpreted  ao- 

KooBSE,  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Tuskara,  a  cordine  to  the  Jewish  Cabala.    The  suras  are 

tributary  of  ^e  8em,  280  m.  8. W.  from  Moscow ;  divided  into  ayaU  (signs  or  miracles),  since  each 

pop.  about  81,000.     It  is  a  large  town,  with  contains  something  wonderful,  or  into  verses. 

narrow,  dirty,  and  ill  paved  streets,  and  no  re-  The  number  of  these  varies  from  400  to  600  in 

markable  buildings.    It  carries  on  a  consider-  each ;  those  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  are 

able  trade  with  St  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  and  long,  those  toward  the  end  are  short.    For  the 

is  the  seat  of  the  civil  and  military  governors  of  purpose  of  recitation  in  the  mosques  the  Koran 

the  province,  and  of  the  archbishop  of  Koorsk  is  divided  into  80  adnd$  or  ports,  or  into  60 

and  Btelgorod.  oidbi  or  sections,  each  of  4  portions;  and  the 

KOPP£N,Fbisdkioh,  a  German  philosopher,  whole  is  daily  read  by  80  mogru  or  readers, 
bom  in  Lubeck,  April  21,  1775.  The  son  of  a  appointed  on  account  of  their  learning. — Mo- 
Protestant  clergvnian,  he  studied  theology  at  hammed  began  his  revehitions  at  tlie  age  of  40 
Jena,  where  the  lectures  of  Reinhold  and  Fichte  (A.  D.  610),  and  oontinoed  them  during  28  years 
intei«sted  him  in  philosophical  speculations.  He  amid  many  vicissitudes.  There  is,  therefore, 
remained  one  year  in  GOttingen,  where  he  wrote  very  little  connection  between  the  suras,  or  even 
an  Ahhandlung^tber  Offenbarang^  in  BmUhung  between  the  verses  of  each  sura ;  as  they  were 
a^fEa1U^mikewidFUhU^9eh6Philo9ophU(XlVt)^  often  promulcated  merely  byword  of  mouth, 
and  afterward  travelled  in  Switzerland.  His  and  recorded  in  the  memory  of  his  disciples, 
firiendship  for  Jaeobi  and  sjrmpatby  with  his  before  being  written  down.  Hence,  accord- 
doctrines  occasioned  his  polemical  work  StheU  ing  to  the  different  occasions  on  which  they 
ling'i  Lehre^  oder  da»  Chmu  d$r  Phil&sophie  de$  were  delivered,  they  contain  dogmas,  dialogues 
abMuten  NiehU  (1808).  From  1804  to  1807  he  with  Alhih  (GodX  narrations,  praises  of  Allah 
was  a  Lutheran  minister  at  Bremen,  was  after-  and  of  Mohammed,  rules  of  conduct  for  indl- 
ward  for  20  years  professor  of  philosophy  at  viduals  and  for  society  at  large,  admonitions, 
Landshut,  and  in  1827  received  the  correspond-  defences  of  the  prophet's  doctrines,  promises, 
ing  professorship  at  Erlangen.  An  earnest  dis-  refutations  of  slanders,  encouragements  to  the 
caple  of  Jacob],  the  special  aim  of  his  writings  faithful,  and  threats,  all  without  any  systematic 
is  to  harmonise  Christian  and  Platonic  doctrines  arrangement  The  sources  of  these  lucubrations 
in  philosophy.  Among  his  principal  works  are :  were,  beside  the  invention  of  Mohammed  him- 
Dintellung  des  W€$ent  der  PhihiopMe  (1810) ;  self,  the  ancient  traditions  of  the  Arabs,  the 
PkUosophis  de9  Ohri$tenthwn9  (1818-^15) ;  Fih  writings  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  Talmud 
litik  nach  PlatonUehen  OrundsaUen^  tnit  An^  and  Midrash  of  the  later  Jews,  the  Christian 
wendung  auf  vntere  ZeU  (1818);  VertrauU  New  Testament,  together  with  the  writings 
Brief e  viber  BSicher  und  Welt  (1&20~'28);  and  considered  as  apocryphal,  the  so-called  wrQi- 
PhiJoiophie  der  PhilMophie  (1840).  etangelia^  and  some  tenets  of  the  Magi.    Many 

KORAN,  or  Alkobak  (the  Koran,  what  is  of  these  elements  are  modified  in  various  ways; 

read,  reading ;  from  qard,  he  read,  (patheredX  they  are  sometimea  perverted  altogether,  and 

the  sacred  book  of  the  Mohammedan  reli^on,  are  especially  affected  by  anachronisms.  Details 

the  code  regulating  all  ethical,  civil,  political,  on  these  pomts  may  be  found  in  the  works  of 

criminal,  and  militaiy  concerns  of  the  Moslems,  Geiger,  Wa$  hat  Mohammed  aus  dem  Jitden- 

and  at  the  same  time  the  chief  literary  treasure  thum  aufgenammenf  (Bonn,  1888),  and  Gerok, 

oi  the  Arabic  language.    It  is  also  honored  by  Vermeh  einer  Chrietologie  dee  Koran  (Ham- 

the  following  names :  D'tkr^  remembrance,  ad-  burg,  1889). — Ck>nceminff  the  mode  in  which 

monition,  praise,  nobleness;  FurqcLn^  evident  the  Koran  was  written,  there  are  very  different 

ailment,  distinction  of  good  from  evil,  of  opinons  among  its  votaries  as  well  as  among 

truth  from  falsehood ;  AlrHudi^  the  true  reli-  its  adversaries.     According  to  the  former,  the 

gion,  right  direction ;  Kitdb  {Kutiib\  scripture,  mission  of  the  prophet  was  predicted  in  the  Old 

book,  commentary  (with  the  epithets  AUah^  or  Testament,  which,  they  hold,  was  falsified  by 

Grod,  ^AsMy  exceUent) ;  Qeldm-Shmy  (ealam^e  the  Jews.   The  first  Tenzil,  written  on  the  Lauh 

nobilie\  sacred  writing;  Muehqf,  code;  Tennl  (broad  table  of  wood  or  bone,  shonlder  blade 

(descended),  heavenly  revelation.    In  size  it  is  with  writing  on  it)  el  Mahtuh  (the  preferred), 

about  equal  to  the  New  Testament.    It  is  di-  was  brought  from  the  7th  heaven  to  the  lowest 

vided  into  114  t^ae  or  chapters,  each  having  lunar  heaven,  in  the  "night  the  predestined *' 

a  title  which  states  its  argument,  or  beginning  (leiM  el  qadr)^  by  the  archangel  Gabriel,  the 
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74th  and  96ih  snras  before  the  otben.  After-  ran  was  diflbsed  bejoiid  the  bovwdB  of  Arabia, 
ward  Moharamed  received  portions  at  different  it  became  necessarjr  to  add  vowel  signs.  The 
times,  at  Mecca  and  sabseqaentlj  at  Medina,  diacritics  were  lines  at  first,  written  with  pale 
A  kind  of  Lord's  prajer,  being  universal,  forms  black  ink,  and  the  vowels  were  marked  in  red. 
the  FcUihat  (exordium,  opening)  or  first  sura.  From  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  trae  read- 
The  several  portions  were  either  written  down,  ing  among  foreigners  arose  the  .^J^bic  grammar, 
at  the  prophet's  dictation,  on  skins,  the  shoul-  The  language  of  the  Koran  is  peculiar  in  many 
der  blades  of  sheep,  or  on  palm  leaves,  or  were  respects;  it  is  often  abrupt,  often  rough,  full 
merely  reraemberea.  Gabriel  is  said  to  have  of  rare  forms,  has  a  poetic  style,  the  last  verses 
pointed  out  their  arrangement,  and  the  collec-  sometimes  rhyming,  is  fhll  of  allosions  to  past 
tion  was  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the  doctrine,  and  contemporary  events;  is  highly  allegorical, 
Mohammed  examined  the  Tenzil  (written  on  the  sometimes  oracalar  and  mystic;  and  contains 
skin  of  the  ram  which  Abraham  had  sacrificed  many  anacolntha,  reticences,  permutations,  and 
instead  of  his  son  Isaac,  bound  in  silk  and  adorn-  insensible  transitions,  especially  in  the  colloqniea 
ed  with  gold  and  Jewels  from  paradise)  eveiy  with  Allah.  Its  graphic  style  is  also  incon- 
year,  and  inspected  it  twice  in  the  year  of  his  sistent  with  strict  rules,  and  more  compendious 
demise.  Such  is  the  belief  of  the  faithfal,  who  than  that  used  in  common  transactions.  Super- 
however  do  not  agree  on  all  the  traditions.  It  stitious  veneration  has  opposed  many  improve- 
is  claimed  by  various  sect^s  but  not  proved,  that  ments  both  in  the  phraseology  and  in  the  writ- 
several  persons  assisted  Mohammed  in  writing  ing;  hence  have  arisen  varioas  sects,  and  qnar- 
Al-hitdb-Allah,  viz. :  Abdallah  ben  Selam  and  rels  among  interpreters  and  grammarians.  We 
Yerka,  both  rabbis ;  Emir  ben  el  Uadjraim,  a  know  of  no  original  copy  of  Mecca  or  Medina. 
Greek  slave ;  Ilaber  and  Ya.<ir,  swordsmiths  at  Sooa  after  the  conquest  of  Irak,  Mesopotamia, 
Mecca ;  Ay  isli,  a  bookseller ;  Kaisli,  a  monk ;  Ser-  and  Syria,  the  Koran  was  copied  at  Bassorah  and 
gins,  a  Nestorian  monk ;  Snid  ben  Tanas  ben  Cufa,  so  beautifully  that  the  older  copies  were 
Abd  ez-Zalibi,  a  Nestorian  abbot  at  Bassoruh,  and  soon  forgotten.  More  slender  characters  were 
a  friend  of  Mohammed  from  his  youth ;  Seltnan,  brought  into  common  use  at  Bagdad,  and  much 
a  baptized  Magas,  &c.  Many  as'htiba  or  disciples  later  were  introduced  into  the  Koran  by  the  vi- 
of  the  prophet  having  been  slain  in  tlie  battle  zier  Abu-Ali  Mohammed  ben  Ali  ben  Hasan  Ibn- 
of  Temamo,  Abubekr  (his  fiither-in-law  and  the  Mokla,  who,  although  he  hai  copied  it  thrice, 
first  caliph),  acting  by  the  advice  of  Ali,  ordered  was  condemned  to  the  loss  of  his  right  hand. 
Zeid  ben  T'ubit  to  collect  in  writing  all  those  His  style,  on  being  improved,  became  the  i^oibftt 
portions  of  the  revelation  which  the  surviving  or  copy-script  of  modern  times,  in  which  theKo- 
hearers  of  the  prophet  remembered,  and  intrust-  ran  U  printed. — The  reading  of  the  Koran  is  re- 
ed the  whole  of  the  work  to  Haffa,  one  of  his  garded  by  Mohammedans  as  a  most  pioas  work 
widows.  As  the  divergence  in  the  copies  of  in  itself.  It  must  be  read  with  great  precision, 
the  Koran  caused  disputes,  especially  between  and  those  parts  and^passages  at  which  the  read- 
the  Moslems  of  Syria  and  Irak,  Othman,  the  8d  er  must  incline  or  prostrate  himself,  or  perform 
caliph,  aided  by  the  as^habs,  elaborated  7  new  other  ceremonies,  are  noted  on  the  margin, 
copies  at  Medina,  and  sent  6  of  them  to  the  Parts  of  it  are  employed  as  prayers,  especially 
cities  of  Mecca,  Yemen,  Damascus,  Bahrein,  the  Fatibat.  The  reading  of  some  passages  is 
Bassorah,  and  Gufa,  burned  the  varying  copies  used  as  a  specific  remedy  in  certain  diseases 
as  apocryphal,  and  was  hence  snrnamed  Jami  or  misfortunes,  as  the  ^azltun  or  enchantment. 
el  Koran^  collector  of  the  Koran.  Later  there  The  copies  of  the  holy  book  are  kept  with  the 
appeared  other  copies  varying  in  the  reading:  greatest  veneration,  and  their  envelope  often 
division  and  number  of  verses,  of  which  two  ui  contains  the  inscription :  *^  Let  none  but  the 
Medina,  those  of  Mecca,  Gufa,  Bassorah,  and  the  pure  touch  it." — ^There  are  probably  manuscript 
so  called  Vulgata^  are  especially  worthy  of  no-  Korans  of  the  age  of  Gthman  and  Ali  at  Goa- 
tice.  A  Koranic  Masora,  similar  to  the  rabbinic,  stantinople,  Damascus,  and  Cairo;  there  are 
counts  6,000  or  6,286  verses,  76,689  or  99,464  some  portions  dating  from  the  1st  century  of  the 
words,  and  828,015  or  880,113  letters  in  the  Hegira  at  Copenhagen.  There  are  printe<l  edi- 
Koran.  The  most  renowned  interpreter  of  the  tions  by  Alex.  Pognini  Brixiensis  (Venice,  1509 
Koran  was  Beidbavi,  who  lived  in  the  15th  cen-  or  1618,  burnt  by  order  of  Clement  YII.) ;  Abr. 
tury. — ^The  dialect  of  the  Koran,  being  the  purest  Hinkelmunn  ^Hamburg,  1694),  the  oldest  now 
Ebraiahl  dUludnu  (Koran  language),  ennobled  known ;  Mollah  Usman  Ismael  (St.  Peters- 
the  Arabian  language.  The  system  of  writing,  burg,  1787),  with  valuable  marginal  notes ;  G. 
derived  from  the  Syrian,  had  been  adopted  in  FlQgel  (Leipsic,  1835),  revised  by  Redslob  (1887 
the  towns  of  Hira  and  Anbari,  and  hence  by  the  and  1842).  The  following  are  editions  of  the 
Koreish  tribe,  shortly  before  the  prophet,  who  original  with  versions :  Muzihri  Koran,  with  a 
called  himself  Nabi  Ommy^  illiterate  prophet,  Hindostanee  interlinear  version  and  notes,  by 
because  he  learned  to  write  late  in  life.  The  Maulana  Shah  AbdelKoder,  Calcutta,  1829~'82*, 
first  copies  of  the  Koran  lacked  diacritic  signs,  with  an  English  version,  Serampore,  1888,  and 
and  hence  arose  various  readings  before  Gth-  Persian  commentaries,  Calcutta,  1887.  There 
man.  Many  words  were  differently  read  even  is  an  English  translation  bv  Alexander  Rosa 
during  Mohammed's  lifetime.  There  are  no  dia-  (London,  1649) ;  the  best  is  by  G.  Sale  (2  vols., 
critic  signs  in  many  Cnfic  copies.  When  the  Ko-  London,  1784 ;  often  reprinted). — ^For  the  teach- 
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ings  and  dogmas  of  the  Koran,  see  Mohaiocid-  fine  monnment  of  iron,  dedgned  bjr  the  architect 

A51BM.  Thormejer,  "which  has  become  a  place  of  great 

£0£DOFAN,aooQntryof  £.  A(Hca,6Qbjeet  resort  for  visitors.    A  selection  of  his  battle 

to  the  sovereign  of  Egypt,  lying  between  lat  12*  songs  was  prepared  by  his  father  and  published 

80'  and  IS*"  80'  N.,  long.  20*'  20'  and  SI**  80'  £.,  under  the  title  of  Leier  find  Schioert  (Berlin, 

bounded  N.  and  W.  by  Nubia  and  Darfoor,  £.  1814;   8th  ed.   1848).      His  complete  works 

by  Sennaar,  and  S.  by  the  Deir  or  Tug^a  moun-  were  poblished  by  the  direction  of  his  motlier, 

tains ;  pop.  estimated  at  400,000.    Tbe  surface  and  edited  by  Streckfuss  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1888 ; 

is  in  general  level,  bnt  in  the  S.  W.  and  ex-  4th  ed.  1868).     His   "  Life,  written    by  his 

treme  N.  it  is  rather  mountainous.    There  are  Father,  with  his  Selecti6ns  from  his  Poems, 

no  permanent  rivers,  though  several  small  lakes  Tales,  and  Dramas,^'  translated  from  the  Ger- 

ezist  in  different  parts  of  the  country.    The  roan  by  G.  F.  Richardson,  appeared  in  London 

climate  is  very  unhealthy  in  the  rtuny  season,  in  1846. 

and  in  the  dry  season  intolerably  hot;  hurri-  KOSCIUSKO,  a  N.  co.  of  Ind.,  drained  by 

canes  are  frequent.    The  soil  is  naturally  fer-  Tippecanoe  river;  area,  667  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

tjlo.    In  Uie  wet  season  the  earth  is  covered  1850, 10,248.   The  surface  is  undulating  and  the 

with  a  luxuriant  vegetation,  bnt  during  the  soil  mostly  productive.    The  face  of  the  coun- 

drought  every  thing  is  burned  up.    The  popu-  ty  is  diversified  with  several  lakes  and  prairies, 

lation  of  Kordofan  consists  of  negroes,  Arabs,  The  productions  in  1860  were  841,666  bushels 

and  emigrants  from  Dongola.    This  country  of  Indian  corn,  117,918  of  wheat,  78,092  of 

was  conquered  by  Mehemet  Ali  in  1820.    Cap-  oats,  4,888  tons  of  hay,  and  28,640  lbs.  of  wooL 

Ital  Obeid,  or  £1  Obeid.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  2  news- 

KORN£R,  EIabl  Thkodor,  commonly  called  paper  offices,  9  churches,  and  2,461  pupils  at- 

Theo<lor,  a  German  poet,  born  in  Dresden,  Sept.  tending  public  schools.     The  Pittsburg,  Fort 

28, 1791,  killed  in  tlie  engagement  of  Rosenberg,  Wayne,  and  Chicago  railroad  passes  through 

Aug.  26,  1818.    His  father  intended  him  for  Warsaw,  the  capital. 

scientific  pursuits,  and  sent  him  to  the  mining  KOSCIUSKO,  Mount.   See  Austbaua,  voL 

academy  of  Freiberg ;  but  he  early  displayed  a  ii.  p.  876. 

sirong  taste  for  poetry,  and  pursued  his  studies  KOSOIUSZKO,  Tadeusz  (Thaddets),  a  Po- 
in  the  universities  of  Leipsic,  Berlin,  and  Yien-  lish  patriot,  born  about  1766,  died  in  Solenre. 
na.  Inspired  by  Schiller,  who  was  an  intimate  Switzerland,  Oct.  16, 1817.  He  was  descended 
friend  of  his  father,  he  published  in  the  latter  city  from  a  noble  Lithuanian  family.  He  studied 
his  dramas  of  Toni  and  He^mg  and  the  trage-  with  distinction  at  tlie  military  academy  of 
dies  of  Zrin^  and  Botamwndtk^  the  latter  being  Warsaw,  "i^as  made  an  officer  of  the  corps  of 
a  beautiful  dramatiziition  of  the  love  story  of  cadets,  and  was  one  of  four  selected  to  travel  at 
Rosamund  and  Henry  of  £ngland.  In  1810  he  the  expense  of  the  state.  Through  the  friend- 
published  his  first  volume  of  poetry  under  the  ship  of  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  who  early 
title  of  KnotpeOy  or  **  Buds,"  and  afterward  was  perceived  his  merit,  he  remained  several  years 
appointed  secretary  to  the  theatre  in  Vienna,  in  France,  devoted  to  a  variety  of  studies.  On 
The  great  Grerman  *^  war  of  freedom"  against  his  return  to  Poland  he  entered  the  army,  and 
Napoleon  inspired  Kcimer  not  only  to  brave  soon  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain.  An  unhappy 
actions,  but  also  to  write  poetry  of  a  far  better  and  unrequited  passion  for  the  daughter  of  toe 
character  and  quality  than  any  thing  to  be  marshal  of  Lithuania,  one  of  the  highest  Polish 
found  in  his  earlier  efibrts.  At  Breslau  he  was  officers  of  state,  inauced  him  to  leave  home, 
enrolled  'among  the  **  black  huntsmen"  of  LQt^  and  he  embarked  for  America  to  offer  his  sword 
xow  (March,  1818),  with  whom  he  entered  Sax-  to  the  patriots.  Several  other  Poles,  who  had 
ony.  His  great  bravery  soon  gave  him  a  repu-  fought  in  the  civil  wars  of  their  own  country, 
tation  and  the  rank  of  lieutenant.  He  was  had  already  crossed  the  ocean  for  the  same 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  but  had  purpose.  The  number  of  foreign  auxiliary  offi- 
barely  recovered  before  he  was  again  in  action,  cers  had  become  indeed  somewhat  oppressively 
It  was  during  this  exciting  life  that  he  wrote  great,  if  we  may  judge  from  Washington's  com- 
those  patriotic  songs  which,  accompanied  by  plaint  to  congress  (Oct  1776)  of  the  number  of 
the  music  of  Weber,  have  since  become  so  well  French  gentlemen  whom,  from  their  ignorance 
known  to  the  world.  During  the  night  of  Aug.  of  finglisli,  he  was  unable  to  employ.  The 
26,  1813,  while  waiting  in  a  wood  to  attack  a  accomplished  Kosciuszko,  however,  received  al- 
small  detachment  of  French  troops,  he  wrote  his  most  immediately  a  commission  as  an  officer 
celebrated  SehrotrdUied^  or  ^^  Sword  Song."  At  of  engineers,  Oct  18,  1776,  and,  without  having 
7  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  Ltltzow  yet  become  personally  known  to  the  commander- 
saw  and  attacked  the  French,  who  took  refuge  in  in-chiei^  who  mentions  him  as  a  *^  gentleman  of 
the  wood  while  Kdrner  pursued  them.  Between  science  and  merit,"  repaired  to  his  poet  with  the 
the  fires  of  his  own  men  and  the  enemy  he  was  troops  under  Gates.  He  planned  the  encamp- 
mortally  wounded.  His  friends  gathered  around  ment  and  post  of  the  army  on  the  range  of  hills 
him,  but  he  was  speechless,  and  died  in  a  few  called  Bemis  heights,  from  which,  after  two 
minutes.  His  corpse  was  crowned  with  oak  leaves  well  fought  actions,  Burgojne  found  it  iropossi* 
and  buried  beneath  an  old  oak,  near  tiie  village  ble  to  dislodge  the  Americana,  and  from  which 
of  Wdbbelin.    Near  the  spot  is  now.  placed  a  he  retreated  accordingly  to  Saratoga,    Kosci- 
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nazka  was  8nbs6qaentl7  the  principal  engineer  into  whose  hands  he  consigned  the  eztraordi- 
in  execating  the  works  at  West  Pointy  and  be-  narj  authority  that  had  been  conferred  npon^ 
came  one  of  the  adjutants  of  Washington,  nnder  him.  His  power  nevertiheless,  at  -least  in  the 
whom  he  served  with  distinction.  From  Frank-  beleagaered  city,  was  absc^ate ;  and  in  its  ezer- 
lin  he  receiyed  the  most  marked  expressions  of  cise  he  rivalled  his  great  American  contempo- 
esteem  and  commendation.  Finally  he  was  hon*  rary  and  late  commander  in  the  vigor  and  in- 
ored  with  the  pablio  thanks  of  congress,  and  tegrity  of  his  conduct.  The  combined  armies  of 
with  the  badge  of  the  Cincinnati.  At  the  end  of  Frederic  William  II.  and  Catharine,  amonntlng 
the  war  he  retarned  to  Poland,  where  he  lived  to  50,000  men,  after  a  snccession  of  bloody  con- 
several  years  in  retiirement.  In  1789,  when  flicts,  were  compelled  by  the  Polish  chief  to 
the  Polish  army  was  reorganized,  he  was  ap-  raise  the  siege.  Aastria  came  to  the  assistance 
pointed  a  migor-general.  He  fought  gallantly,  of  the  baffled  allies,  and  160,000  enemies  were 
in  defence  of  the  constitution  of  May  8, 1791,  now  operating  in  the  field.  Against  them  Eos- 
under  Prince  Poniatowskl  against  the  Bussians,  cinszko,  with  20,000  regular  troops  and  twice 
and  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Zielence  (June  that  number  of  undisciplined  peasants,  main* 
18,  1792),  and  in  that  of  Dubienka  (July  17).  tained  himself  until  two  Rusnan  corps,  under 
On  the  latter  occasion,  with  but  4,000  men,  he  8uwaroff  and  Fersen,  after  ravaging  Litiiuania 
kept  at  bay  15,000  Russians  for  6  hours.  The  and  defeating  a  Polish  attack,  effected  a  jnnc- 
post  which  he  defended  had  been  fortified  in  tion,  and  with  overwhelming  numbers  came 
24  hours.  The  patriots,  however,  were  over-  upon  him  at  Maciejowice,  Oct  10.  For  many 
whelmed  by  enemies  from  without  and  by  their  hours  the  Poles  fought  with  unwavering  fidel- 
aristocratic  opponents  within,  who  were  finally  ity.  At  length  Eoscinszko,  after  repelling  8 
joined  by  the  weak  king  Stanislas  Augustus  distinct  onsets,  fell  covered  with  wounds.  In 
himself.  Russia  and  Prussia  divided  their  spoils,  the  act  of  falling  from  his  horse,  he  uttered  that 
Kosciuszko  retired  to  Leipsio,  where  he  re-  well  known  prophetic  lament :  MnU  Polonim, 
ceived  an  invitation  from  the  French  govern-  He  was  taken  by  the  Russians,  and  consigned  to 
ment  to  become  a  citizen  of  France.  He  was  a  prison  in  8t  Petersburg.  The  8d  partition 
bent,  however,  upon  another  effort  for  Poland,  and  entire  annihilation  of  Poland  was  the  con- 
A  rising  of  his  countrymen  was  secreUy  planned,  sequence  of  the  disaster  at  Maciejowice,  which 
and  Kosciuszko  was  unanimously  elected  their  was  soon  followed  by  the  storming  of  Praga. 
chief,  his  late  commander.  Prince  Poniatowski,  Kosciuszko,  in  his  single  person,  had  sustained 
ser?ing  under  him.  Madalinski  was  the  first  to  the  fortunes  of  the  republic.  His  imprisonment 
raise  the  banner  of  independence.  Kosciuszko  was  rigorously  continued  during  two  years,  un- 
suddenly  appeared  at  Cracow,  March  24,  1794,  til  the  death  of  Catharine,  when  the  emperor 
issued  a  manifesto  at  once  against  the  Russians,  Paul,  with  characteristic  opposition  to  most  of 
and,  with  a  hastily  collected  host,  armed  mostly  his  mother's  personal  measures,  at  once  gave 
with  scythes,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy.  At  Kosciuszko  his  liberty,  and  attempted  to  load 
Raclawice  (April  4)  he  routed  with  5,000  men  him  with  presents  and  marks  of  favor.  The 
a  Russian  corps  of  twice  that  number,  and  re-  high-spirited  Pole  was  resolved  to  accept  no- 
turned  in  triumph  to  Cracow.  Meanwhile  the  thing  but  his  freedom.  The  czar,  on  releasing 
inhabitants  of  Warsaw  rose  against  their  Rus-  his  prisoner,  offered  him  his  own  sword.  ^^  I 
sian  garrison,  and,  after  a  murderous  confilct  of  have  no  need  of  a  sword,"  said  Kosciuszko ;  "  I 
8  days,  drove  the  survivors  from  the  city.  In  have  no  country  to  defend."  No  sooner  had 
various  other  parts  the  insurrection  prospered  he  crossed  the  Russian  frontier  than  he  sent 
with  equal  fortune,  and  the  army  of  Kosciuszko  back  to  the  czar  the  patent  of  his  pension,  and 
received  reenforcements  from  the  Polish  detach-  every  testimonial  of  Russian  favor.  Hence- 
ments  which  had  been  sent  to  the  remote  south-  forth  his  life  was  passed  in  retirement.  In  1797 
em  districts.  Kosciuszko  committed  the  con-  he  visited  the  United  States,  and  was  received 
duct  of  government  affairs  to  a  national  council  with  great  honor  and  distinction.  His  means 
organized  by  himself,  and  moved  forward  in  quest  were  straitened ;  and  upon  Washington's  explain- 
of  the  imperial  array.  He  unexpectedly  found  ing  to  him  the  manner  in  which  a  claim  upon 
his  march  opposed  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  at  the  American  bounty  was  to  be  preferred,  he  sought 
head  of  40,000  men.  Kosciuszko,  whose  force  and  obtained  the  relief  which  he  had  spumed 
amounted  to  but  18,000,  attacked  him,  June  6,  at  the  hands  of  a  Russian,  congress  making  him 
1794,  at  Szczekociny.  From  this  place,  after  a  a  grant  of  land,  in  addition  to  a  pension  which 
long  and  bloody  confiictthe  Poles  were  com-  he  had  received  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
pelled  to  fall  back  upon  Warsaw,  which  during  Taking  up  his  abode  thereafter  in  France,  he 
two  months  they  held  against  continued  and  lived  chiefiy  at  a  country  place  near  Fontaine- 
furious  assaults.  Cracow  meanwhile  was  sur-  blean,  passing  his  time  in  agricultural  pursuits, 
rendered ;  and  another  Polish  general  lost  a  bat-  In  1806  Napoleon,  about  to  invade  Poland,  de- 
tle  at  C helm.  Disturbances  arose  also  at  War-  sired  to  make  use  of  the  patriot;  but  Kosci- 
saw.  Tiie  people  murdered  some  disaffected  uszko,  without  a  guaranty  of  Polish  freedom, 
Poles  and  a  number  of  Russian  prisoners,  before  and  penetrating  the  design  of  the  French  em- 
Kosciuszko  could  interfere.  He  had  one  month  peror,  refused  to  lend  himself  to  his  purpose, 
before  (hlaj  29)  renounced  dictatorial  power  by  When  the  allies  approached  Paris  in  1814,  Kos- 
the  organization  of  a  supreme  national  council,  ciuszko  observed  a  Polish  regiment  committing 
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acto  of  piUflge.  lUiBhipg  forward  and  sdeUng  out  patiiotio  and  pnblio-spirited  lawyer,  gave  his 
the  officers,  he  upbraided  them  angrily  for  their  children  a  liberal  education.  Lajos,  the  only 
conduct.  *^  Who  is  he  who  dares  to  speak  thus?"  son,  received  his  first  classic^  instruction  in  the 
they  exdaimed.  '^  I  am  Kosciuszko,"  he  replied,  gymnasium  of  the  Piarists  at  Uihely^  ^the  cap- 
For  20  years  his  name  had  been  heard  by  them  itisJ  of  his  native  county,  studied  subsequently 
but  as  that  of  a  hapless  exile.  The  effect  of  at  Eperies,  and  finally  passed  through  a  course 
hia  appearance  now  was  electric.  Throwing  of  legal  and  philosophical  studies  at  the  college 
down  their  arms,  the  soldiers  prostrated  them-  of  Patak.  The  spirit  which  animated  this  last 
selves  at  his  feet,  and  supplicated  Koecinszko^s  institution  has  almost  always  been  one  of  oppo- 
pardon.  The  emperor  Alexander,  who,  in  an  sition  to  the  rule  of  Austria ;  patriotic  remem- 
aadience  subsequently,  held  him  long  in  conver-  brances  were  attached  to  the  place  itself  and  its 
sation,  made  him'the  most  flattering  promises,  environs,  once  the  possession  of  Francis  R^6czy, 
Kosoiuszko  repaired  to  Vienna,  but  after  the  the  leader  in  the  last  and  most  successful  of  the 
battle  of  Waterloo  he  was  strangely  neglected,  long  struggles  wage^  by  the  Hungarian  patriots 
and  soon  left  the  seat  of  the  great  European  for  civil  and  religious  liberty  in  the  17th  and 
oongrees.  In  1816  <he  went  to  live  in  Bwitzeiv  at  the  beginninff  of  the  18th  century.  The  8 
lan^  making  his  home  at  Soleure,  whence  in  years'  strife  under  Rdk6czy  had  exhausted  the 
the  following  year  he  sent  a  deed  of  manumis-  nation ;  the  mild  reigns  of  Obarles  YI.  and  his 
aion  to  all  tiie  serfs  upon  his  Polish  estate.  His  daughter  Maria  Theresa  had  lulled  the  spirit  of 
death  was  caused  by  a  Hall  from  his  horse  over  independence  into  slumber.  But  the  unconsti- 
a  precipice.  His  remains  were  removed  by  the  tutional  sway  of  Joseph  II.  had  rekindled  the 
emperor  Alexander  to  the  cathedral  church  of  fire  of  patriotism,  and  the  wars  of  France  carried 
Cracow,  where  thev  repose  by  the  ride  of  Ponifr-  revolutionary  ideas  into  every  quarter  of  Europe, 
towski  and  Sobieski.  Near  Cracow  there  is  a  When  Kossuth,  who  had  received  from  his  par- 
mound  of  earth  150  feet  high,  which  waa  rused  ents  an  enthusiastic  nature  and  liberal  senti- 
to  his  memory  by  the  people,  supplies  of  earth  ments,  reached  the  age  of  manhood,  Spain,  Italy, 
being  brought  in  contribution  to  the  mass  from  and  Greece  were  struggling  for  freedom  ;  Fran- 
every  great  battie  field  upon  which  Polish  sol-  cis,  the  ruler  of  the  empire  in  which  Hungary 
diers  luid  shed  their  blood.  was  lost,  was  through  his  minister  Mettemich  the 

KOSEGARTEN,  Johanit  Gottfbibd  Ludwio,  arbiter  of  despotism  in  Europe ;  at  no  great  dis- 
son  of  the  poet  Ludwig  Theobul  Kosegarten,  tance  from  Patak,  Ypsilanta  the  martyr  of  Hel- 
a  German  orientalist,  bom  at  Altenkirchen,  lenic  liberty,  pined  in  the  dungeon  of  Munkdcs, 
Sept.  10,  1792.  He  went  to  Paris  m  1812  to  and  HegyaQa,  to  which  both  Ujhely  and  Patak  be- 
study  the  oriental  languages  under  Ch^zy  and  long,  was  a  favorite  resort  of  patriotic  Poles  who 
Silvestre  de  Sacy.  On  his  return  to  Germany  were  secretiy  preparing  to  throw  off  the  triple 
in  1815  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  orien-  yoke  of  their  country.  Kossuth  was  well  read 
tal  literature  at  Jena,  which  he  exchanged  in  in  history,  and  spoke  with  almost  equal  fluency 
1824  for  the  corresponding  chair  at  Greifiswalde.  the  Magyar,  Slovak,  German,  French,  and  Latin . 
His  principal  works  are  an  edition  of  the  Moal'  tongues^  the  last  of  which  waa  still  in  part  the 
laka  of  the  Arabian  poet  Amru  ben  Kelthum  legal  language  of  his  country.  The  institutions 
(Jena,  1819) ;  a  German  translation  of  the  In-  of  Hungary  were  purely  aristocratic,  and  as  ra- 
dian poem  liala  (Jena,  1820),  and  of  Tuti  gards  the  great  bulk  of  the  people  in  a  high  de- 
nafneh^  a  collection  of  Persian  tales,  made  in  gree  oppressive;  but  in  their  constitutional  form, 
collaboration  with  Iken  (Stuttgart,  1822) ;  an  in  the  municipal  autonomy  of  the  counties,  the 
account  of  Aharone  ben  Elihu's  conunentary  on  periodicity  of  the  diets  and  municipal  assemblies, 
the  Caraitic  Pentateuch  (Jena,  1824);  remarks  the  freedom  and  publicity  of  debate,  and  the 
on  the  Egyptian  text  of  a  papyrus  in  the  Minn-  vast  numbers  of  the  nobility,  they  not  only  poe- 
toli  collection  at  Berlin  (Greifswalde,  1824) ;  sessed  essential  guaranties  against  the  bureau- 
editions  of  the  Arabian  annals  of  Taberi  (Greife-  cratic  absolutism  of  Vienna,  but  also  vital  germs 
walde,  1881),  of  the  collection  of  songs  entitied  of  progress  and  future  general  freedom.  Jeal- 
jKitab  alAgkani  (Griefswalde,  1840),  and  of  ousyof  the  constitutional  bulwarks,  and  a  grad- 
Indian  fables  entitled  Fantihatantra  (Bonn,  ual  extension  of  the  constitutional  frandiise, 
1848) ;  and  some  important  works  on  the  his-  formed  the  programme  of  the  Hungarian  pro- 
tory  of  Pomerania.  greasives,  in  whose  spirit  Kossuth  made  his  po- 

KOSSUTH,  a  N.  co.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  a  litical  d^but,  shortiy  after  leaving  college,  in  the 

branch  of  Bes  Moines  river ;  area,  576  sq.  m. ;  assembly  of  his  native  county,  of  which  he  was 

pop.  in  1859, 510.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  appointed  an  assessor  (tdblMr^,    He  soon  be- 

and  a  fertile  soil.    The  productions  in  1859  were  came  noted  as  a  liberal,  exceedingly  popular 

10.863  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  277  of  wheat,  with  the  lower  classes,  was  patronized  by  many 

800  of  oats,  4,526  of  potatoes,  and  1,500  tons  of  of  the  higher  nobility,  but  disliked  by  others, 

hay.  and  was  successful  in  the  legal  profession,  on 

KOSSUTH,  Lajos  (Louis),  late  governor  of  which  he  relied  for  his  maintenance,  being  for 

Hungary,  bom  in  the  village  of  Monok,  county  some  time  the  legal  and  fiscal  manager  of  the 

of  Zempl^n,  April  27,  1802.    His  family,  origi-  estates  of  the  countess  Szap^y  in  Zempl6n. 

nally  of  Slavic  descent,  were  members  of  the  During  the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  1881,  and 

Lutheran  confession  and  noble.    His  father,  a  the  outbreak  of  the  peasantry  which  aocompa- 
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Died  them  in  that  oonnty,  he  displayed  a  re-  prisoners,  Lovassj,  was  mad ;  Wesselenyi  left 
markable  activity,  which  angmented  his  popa-  his  prison  blind ;  Kossnth  left  that  of  Bada 
larity.  He  soon  after  repaired  to  Presbnrg  as  enfeebled  in  body,  but  with  a  mind  enriched  by 
proxy  of  a  magnate  or  member  of  the  upper  earnest  meditation  on  political  qnestions.  His 
noose  of  the  diet,  in  which  capacity  he  had  a  liberation  was  hailed  with  loud  deinoDstrations^ 
deliberatiye  voice,  bnt  no  vote,  in  the  lower,  bnt  he  had  lost  his  father.  In  the  house  of  his 
Having  tried  unsuccessfuUv  on  one  occasion  to  mother  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Theresa 
secure  the  attention  of  the  house,  he  snbse*  Meszl^nyi,  an  accompliBhed  young  lady  whom 
qnently  shared  the  silence  of  his  feUow  proxies,  he  afterward  married,  while  her  brother  mar- 
but  his  pen  was  actively  and  more  effectively  ried  his  sister  Susanna.  The  laws  of  1840,  eu- 
employed.  The  diet  of  1882-^6,  which  in  sev-  acted  under  the  leadership  in  the  house  of  depu- 
erai  ways  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  peas-  ties  of  Francis  De4k  of  Zala,  gave  new  vigor  to 
antry,  ranks  among  the  more  important  assem-  the  opposition ;  its  tendencies  became  broader, 
blies  of  modem  Hungary.'  Its  debates,  dlosely  its  supporters  more  numerous.  It  was  at  this 
following  the  Polish  tragedy  of  1881,  were  juncture  that  Landerer,  a  publisher  of  Pesth, 
watched  with  lively  anxiety  by  the  patriots,  but  having  received  from  the  government  a  license 
their  publicity  was  hindered  bv  severe  restrio-  for  the  publication  of  a  semi-weekly  journal 
tions  on  the  press.  The  opposition,  at  the  sug-  with  the  right  of  choosing  its  editor,  invited 
gestionofEossuth,  resorted  to  the  extraordinary  Kossuth  to  assume  its  direction.  The  Peiti 
means  of  a  written  newspaper  for  the  informa-  hirlap  ("  Pesth  Journal")  started  Jan.  1,  1841, 
tion  of  their  constituents  and  the  public  at  with  fewer  than  100  subscribers,  bnt  in  a  month 
large,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  laborious  task,  they  were  numbered  by  thousands.  Befonn 
which  he  performed  with  equal  ardor,  skill,  and  after  reform  was  proposed,  every  abuse  in  in- 
perseverance.  The  OrttdggyClesi  tuddaitdaok  stitntions,  laws,  and  practice  was  scrutinized 
(^  Parliamentary  Communications'-),  extracts  and  denounced,  every  question  of  general  inter- 
and  comments,  were  dictated  by  him  to  a  large  est  discussed.  The  national,  moral,  and  ma- 
number  of  copyists,  and  widely  circulated  in  terial  regeneration  of  the  people,  of  the  whole 
spite  of  the  obstacles  thrown  in  the  way  by  the  people,  was  the  avowed  aim ;  the  existing  con- 
post  office.  The  opposition  party  and  its  organ  stitution  was  to  serve  as  a  means ;  the  aristocra- 
gained  alike  in  popularity  by  this  not  always  cy  to  have  the  lead.  Turning  to  the  latter  in  his 
impartial  diffusion  of  liberal  ideas  throughout  programme,  Kossuth  exdalmed:  "With  you, 
the  country.  After  the  close  of  the  diet,  Kos-  if  you  choose ;  without  you  or  against  you,  if 
suth  endeavored  to  continue  his  activity  by  a  it  must  be.''  The  ability  with  which  he  man- 
lithographic  paper,  T^ninyhatMffi  tudddtdmth  aged  to  break  his  way  through  the  difficulties 
(^' Municipal  Communications"),  edited  in  Pesth,  created  by  Metternich's  censors  of  the  press 
and  destined  to  form  a  central  organ  and  bond  was  admirable.  Not  only  the  government  and 
of  union  of  the  opposition  in  the  county  assem-  the  conservatives  of  the  higher  nobility  were 
blies.  The  government,  now  freed  from  the  alarmed;  Count  Stephen  Sz6ch6nyi  himself,  a 
jealous  watchftilness  of  the  diet,  prohibited  its  renowned  patriot  and  moderate  champion  of  re- 
publication. Kossuth,  who  received  the  prohi-  form,  was  the  first  to  appear  in  the  lists  against 
bition  in  an  unconstitutional  way,  resisted,  put-  the  innovator,  who  ventured  so  far  beyond  the 
ting  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  county  former  prognunme  of  the  opposition.  In  a  book 
of  Pesth.  The  government  sent  its  prohibition  entitled  Kekt  nips  ("People  of  the  East"),  he 
to  the  latter.  The  assembly  refused  to  obey,  denounced  him  as  a  dangerous  agrarian  and 
declaring  all  censorship  unconstitutional,  and  demagogue.  An  admirer  of  the  English  consti- 
its  exeroise  a  usurpation.  Numerous  other  tution,  Sz6ch6nyi  was  ready  to  bestow  freedom 
counties  supported  Kossuth  with  equal  zeal,  on  the  people  as  a  gift;  Kossuth  demanded  it 
The  government  now  resorted  to  open  violence,  as  a  right,  and  threatened  to  extort  it  Mate- 
and  caused  the  young  journalist  with  several  rial  progress  and  practical  calculation  wero  fore- 
other  advocates  of  the  popular  cause,  among  most  in  the  views  of  the  former,  liberty  and 
them  the  fiery  Transylvanian  agitator  Baron  Ni-  enthusiasm  in  those  of  the  latter.  Kossuth  re- 
oholasWessel^n^i,  to  be  arrested  by  the  soldiery,  plied  to  Sz6ch6nyi  in  a  FeUUt  ("Answer"). 
Kossuth  was  seized  in  the  night  at  his  summer  Baron  EdtvOs  declared  in  his  favor  in  the  pam- 
residence  in  the  mountains  of  Boda  (May  2,  "pYAQt  PmH  hirlap  ea  KeUtnipe.  Theconserva- 
1887),  tried,  and  finally  condemned  for  treason  tives  found  an  able  advocate  in  Count  Aurel 
to4  years' imprisonment.  A  general  outburst  of  Dessewffy,  who  began  an  acrimonious  warfaro 
indignation  and  an  unprecedented  agitation  fol-  against  the  agitator  in  the  columns  of  the  VUdg 
lowed  these  acts.  The  liberals  carried  the  elec-  ("  Light"),  which  was  continued  after  his  death 
tions  for  the  diet  of  1889-'40,  and  answered  the  by  his  brother  Count  Emil  Dessewffy  in  that 
government  propositions,  the  principal  of  which  paper,  and  subsequently  in  the  JBudap^ti  hiradS 
wero  demands  for  subsidies  in  money  and  men,  ("  Buda-Pesth  Intelligencer").  Public  opinion 
with  a  demand  for  the  liberation  of  the  prison-  was  decidedly  in  favor  of  Kossuth,  and  the 
ers.  The  Thiers  ministry  in  France  threatening  Fe»U  hirlap  not  only  became  the  regular  organ 
a  general  movement  in  Europe,  which  was  then  of  the  opposition,  which  again  carried  the  elec-> 
agitated  by  the  Egyptian  question,  the  cabinet  tions  in  1848,  but  also  the  oracle  of  the  younger 
of  Vienna  was  compelled  to  yield.    One  of  the  portion  of  the  nation.     The  diet  of  1843-'4, 
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thoui^  deprived  of  the  leading  and  organizing  After  some  time  ^e  proteotive  nnion  langniab* 
talents  of  Dedk,  had  in  Count  Lonis  Bafihjdnyi  ed,  and  even  the  personal  popnlaritjr^Eos- 
and  Baron  EotvOs,  the  leaders  of  the  upper  anth  seemed  to  be  on  the  decrease,  when  the 
hoose,  in  KLrazdl,  BeOthy,  Szentkirilyi,  Pal6ozy.  eleotions  of  1847,  coinciding  with  the  move- 
Szemere,  Bezer^dy,  Pdzm^dy,  Ghiozy,  and  ments  in  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  elsewhere, 
others^  a  nnmber  of  bold  and  eloquent  advocates  precursory  to  the  revolutions  of  the  following 
of  popular  rights ;  and  the  whole  tenor  of  Uie  year,  save  a  new  turn  to  affairs.  Kossuth  ap- 
debates,  though  the  conservatism  of  the  mi^ori-  peared  with  Szentkirdlyi  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ty  of  the  house  of  magnates  prevented  much  county  of  Pesth.  The  efforts  of  the  govem- 
frora  being  done,  impelled  the  government  to  a  ment  party  to  prevent  his  (deotion  were  irn* 
series  of  new  reactionary  eflbrts.  The  anton-  mense,  but  fruitless ;  the  influence  of  the  Bat- 
omy  of  the  counties  was  assailed.  A  difficulty  thyinyis  and  their  friends  prevailed.  The  pro- 
with  the  nubliaher,  which  was  not  believed  to  be  fframme  of  the  opposition  at  the  opening  of  the 
accidental,  removed  Kossuth  from  tlie  editor-  diet  was  bolder  and  more  distinctly  democratic 
ship  of  the  Petti  hirlapy  which  was  transferred  than  before.  In  order  personally  to  combat  his 
to  Szalay  (July  1, 1844).  Kossuth  received  no  eloquent  antagonist,  Count  Sz6ch6nyi,  although 
license  for  another  Journal,  and  as  the  new  edi-  entitied  by  his  rank  to  a  seat  in  the  upper  house, 
tor  of  his  former  organ  belonged  to  a  branch  of  had  himself  elected  to  the  lower  for  Wiesel* 
the  opposition,  the  friends  of  centralization  nn-  burg.  A  few  sessions  sufficed  to  establish 
der  the  lead  of  E6tv6s,  to  which  he  was  most  Kossuth  as  a  recognized  leader  of  the  house ;  his 
heartUy  opposed,  he  found  no  better  medium  for  eloquence,  surpassing  knowledge  of  the  history 
the  occasional  publication  of  his  views  than  the  and  statistics  of  bis  own  and  other  countries, 
Hetilap  (*'  Weekly  Paper"),  a  small  industrial  untiring  energy,  and  perfect  mastery  of  every 
sheet.  He  was,  however,  far  from  yielding  an  question,  made  him  irresistible.  His  attitude 
easy  triumph  to  the  government.  Not  satisfied  toward  the  government  was  now  one  of  open 
with  the  influence  he  exercised  by  his  eloquence  hostility.  The  uncompromising  opposition  b^ 
in  the  quarterly  assemblies  of  the  county  of  tween  the  two  parties  seemed  to  condemn  the 
Pesth,  which  played  a  leading  part  in  the  de-  diet  to  inaction,  when  the  news  of  the  Paris 
bates  of  the  nation,  he  sought  a  new  arena  for  revolution  of  Feb.  1848  reached  Presbuiig. 
agitation  in  the  yet  unrestricted  sphere  of  asso-  Kossuth  hesitated  not  a  moment  to  take  advan« 
ciation.  Hungary,  separated  from  the  other  tage  of  the  state  of  affairs.  The  time  of  corn- 
provinces  of  the  Austrian  empire  by  watohfrdly  promises  between  the  rule  of  Metternich  and  the 
guarded  barriers,  was  exhausted  by  a  tariff  cal-  constitutionalism  of  Hungary  was  gone.  In  a 
culated  to  keep  it  for  ever  in  a  state  of  colonial  speech  delivered  on  March  8,  he  proposed  an 
dependence  on  the  Grerman  provinces,  which,  address  to  the  king  (the  emperor  Ferdinand), 
on  their  part,  were  protected  by  another  tariff  urging  the  restoration  of  Hungary  to  its  former 
in  their  industrial  developments  against  the  independence  as  a  state,  and  the  granting  of  a 
competition  of  England,  France,  or  Belgium,  charter  of  liberty  for  the  whole  Austrian  em- 
This  system  formed  one  of  the  chief  grievances  pire.  The  house  of  deputies  accepted  tiie  pro- 
of the  nation,  and  the  orators  of  the  diet  of  positions  almost  unanimously ;  the  upper  house 
1848-'^4  had  in  vain  exhausted  all  the  powers  wavered,  but  the  people  of  Vienna,  taking  the 
of  their  oratory  in  denouncing  it.  Assisted  by  matter  into  their  own  hands,  decided  the  ques- 
the  most  influential  members  of  the  opposition,  tion  on  March  18.  Metternich  fled.  Kossuth 
among  others  by  Counts  Lonis  and  Casimir  Bat-  was  received  in  the  capital  of  the  empire,  whither 
thy4ny],  Kossuth  now  founded  the  VedegyUt  he  now  carried  his  address,  with  the  honors  of 
(protective  union),  an  association  whose  mem-  a  liberator,  and  Louis  Batthy^yi  was  intrusted 
bers,  men  and  women,  bound  themselves  for  5  by  Ferdinand  with  the  formation  of  an  indepen- 
years  to  use  exclusively  home-made  productions,  dent  Hungarian  ministry.  Simultaneoudy  Pesth 
whenever  these  could  be  had.  Other  societies,  had  its  day  of  revolution,  March  16.  Kossuth 
agricultural,  commercial,  and  industrial,  were  received  the  department  of  finance  in  the  new 
practically  to  assist  the  protective  union.  The  ministry,  which  embraced  tiie  most  distingnish- 
latter  soon  counted  their  members  by  hundreds  ed  representatives  of  tiie  oppodtion  movement 
of  thousands,  affiliated  in  all  parts  of  the  conn-  since  1826,  8z6ch^nyi,  the  late  adversary  of 
try.  Kossuth  was  the  animating  spirit  of  the  Kossuth,  Dedk,  Klanz&l,  EOtvds,  and  Szemere. 
whole  organization,  which  for  various  reasons.  The  long  urged  measures  of  liberal  reform  were 
originating  in  part  in  the  industrial  condition  now  carried  in  an  amplified  shape,  and  when 
of  the  country,  and  in  part  in  the  character  of  on  April  11,  1648,  the  last  diet  of  Presbniff 
the  people,  proved  less  effective  for  its  direct  closed  its  sessions,  to  make  room  for  a  national 
purpose,  the  development  of  home  industry,  assembly  in  Pesth,  the  noble  members  might 
than  for  the  no  less  important  end  of  keeping  have  boasted  of  having  agitated  and  carried 
alive  the  national  agitation.  Most  of  the  prac-  through  the  abolition  of  tiieir  own  most  essential 
tical  projects  failed,  among  others  that  of  prerogatives,  and  prepared  for  the  advent  of 
constructing  a  railroad  from  the  lower  Danube  democracy.  This  great  revolution  was  thus 
to  the  Adriatic  at  Fiume,  as  a  national  chan-  executed  by  peacefiil  and  legal  means ;  but  a 
nel  for  the  exportation  of  Hungarian  products,  bloody  conflict  was  to  fbllow.  Kossuth  well 
and  for  a  direct  communication  with  England,  knew  it,  and  though  anxions  to  avert  it,  made 
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i^adyfor  every  emergency.  Losing  little  time  in  The  war  of  revolution  was  thus  begun.  (See 
enjoying  the  honors  of  his  triumph,  he  devoted  Hunoabt.X  It  was  from  beginning  to  end  a 
all  his  energies,  as  the  leading- spirit  of  the  new  struggle  for  life  or  death  under  inauspicious  cir- 
government,  to  the  oraanization  aud  consolida-  cumstances.  The  Magyars  and  their  kindred  the 
tion  of  its  powers,  "nie  difficulties  were  enor-  Szeklers  of  Transylvania,  supported  by  theGer- 
mous.  The  Hungarian  troops  were  abroad,  and  man  and  Jewish  population  and  a  part  of  the 
foreigners  under  foreign  officers  garrisoned  the  Slovaks  and  Ruthenians,  as  well  as  by  volun- 
fortresses  and  prinoipu  cities.  The  Slavic  pop-  teers  from  Poland,  Vienna,  the  Tyrol,  and  Italy, 
ulation  of  the  south  of  Hungarv,  long  agitated  fought  with  exalted  enthusiasm  agaiost  the  reg- 
by  Panslavic  tendendes  fostered  by  Russia,  and  ular  forces  of  Austria,  against  Groats,  Slavo- 
still  more  by  the  tools  of  the  cabinet  at  Vienna,  nians,  Rascians,  military  borderers.  Serbs  from 
rose  in  insurrection  against  the  new  order  of  Turkey,  WaUachs,  Saxons,  and  Oecno-Slovakish 
things.  The  new  ban  of  Croatia,  Jellachich,  volunteers,  and  finally  against  the  armies  of 
took  arms  ostensibly  for  the  independence  of  Russia.  Several  of  the  fortresses  of  the  coun- 
his  province,  but  in  reality  for  the  restoration  try,  Temesv^,  Arad,  Oarlsburg,  &c.,  were  in  the 
of  absolutism.  The  WaUachs  and  Saxons  in  hands  of  the  enemy ;  communication  with  for- 
Transylvania,  which  was  to  be  reunited  with  eign  countries  was  impossible ;  the  way  for  in- 
Hungary,  joined  the  reactionary  movement.  The  vasion  was  open  on  every  side;  hesitation,  wa- 
"  camarilla"  of  Vienna,  and  afterward  of  Inns-  vering,  and  dissensions  were  almost  unavoidable, 
pruok,  was  soon  reassiu^  and  emboldened  by  Still,  after  many  defeats,  valor  and  enthusiasm 
successes  in  Gidicia,  Prague,  and  Italy.  The  triumphed  for  a  time  over  discipline  and  the 
Hungarian  treasury  was  empty ;  ammunition,  difficmtiesof  the  situation,  and  the  world  abroad 
arms,  and  military  experience  were  wanting;  saw  with  astonishment  bands  of  volunteers  and 
few  officers  of  rank  could  be  trusted;  the  Ma-  raw  levies  transformed  into  victorious  armies; 
gyars  of  the  north  had  not  heard  the  sound  of  fortresses  taken  by  assault ;  a  province  of  Aus- 
oannon  since  the  times  of  R4k6czy,  those  of  the  tria  converted  into  an  independent  state ;  a 
south  since  the  wars  of  Eugene.  Kossuth  ere-  journalist  placed  at  the  head  of  a  nation,  onoe 
ated  a  treasury,  organized  the  militia,  formed  renowned  for  loyalty,  as  responsible  "  govern- 
new  battalions  of  nationcd  soldiery  (honvSda),  ing  president ;''  and  the  fields  of  the  Theiss  bo- 
established  armories,  and  roused  the  spirit  of  coming  the  scene  of  a  final  decinon  between 
the  nation  by  proclamations,  speeches,  and  ar-  absolutism  and  deraocraov  in  Europe..  The 
tides  in  his  new  organ,  .ffoMutAAtrZo^  (edited  overwhelming  power  of  Russia,  the  obstinate 
by  Bigza),  though  at  the  same  time  neglecting  disobedience  of  one  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
no  means  of  bringing  about  a  peaceful  solution  manders,  the  want  of  arms,  and  the  indifference 
of  the  difficulties.  His  speech  to  the  diet  at  of  the  governments  of  Europe,  or  rather  their 
Pesth,  July  11,  in  which  he  demanded  the  grant-  connivance  with  Russia  and  Austria,  finally  do- 
ing of  200,000  men  and  42,000,000  florins  for  cided  agunst  Hungary  and  Kossuth,  its  moral 
the  defence  of  the  country,  was  a  masterpiece  dictator.  It  is  hivd  to  determine  whether  he 
of  eloquence.  A  small  radical  opposition  had  could  have  averted  the  catastrophe  by  a  timely 
already  formed  itself,  but  its  spokesman  Ny^ry  removal  of  Gorgey.  Certain  it  is  that  such  a 
was  the  first  to  rise  with  the  solemn  declaration:  step  would  have  been  at  anytime  dangerous. 
"  We  grant  it"  The  king,  however,  refused  The  victorious  general  was  uie  favorite  of  his 
his  sanction.  The  south  of  Hungary  and  Tran-  army  aud  the  dioice  of  his  officers.  He  gen- 
sylvania  were  already  bleeding  in  an  internecine  erally  operated  independently,  and  the  services 
struggle  of  races,  in  which  the  Rascians,  old  of  his  army  could  at  no  moment  be  spared, 
enemies  of  the  Magyars,  were  particularly  con-  the  state  of  affairs  being  continually  one  of  im- 
spiouous.  All  Batthydnyi's  endeavors  and  a  dep-  minent  peril.  To  dismiss  him  was  impossi- 
utation  of  the  diet,  consisting  of  120  members,  ble ;  to  arrest  and  imprison  him  would  have 
to  the  court  of  Vienna,  were  of  no  avail.  Re-  provoked  mutinies  for  his  release ;  to  have  him 
action  was  triumphant  everywhere,  the  cama-  tried  and  executed  for  what  could  hardly  be 
rilla  was  flushed  by  the  victories  of  Radetzky,  called  treason  would  have  been  regarded  as  a 
and  Jellachich  crossed  the  Drave  with  a  large  murder  committed  for  the  removal  of  a  rival, 
army  to  subdue  Hungary.  Battbydnyi  resign-  guilty  only  of  having  acquired  too  much  glory  in 
ed ;  the  palatine  Stephen  was  in  vain  invoked  the  service  of  the  country.  That  Kossuth  was 
to  mediate,  and  finaUy  fied;  Jellachich  was  ap-  on  many  occasions  too  scrupulous  in  guarding 
proachinff  the  capital.  Kossuth  in  the  mean-  his  reputation  has  since,  and  perhaps  not  without 
time  haa  begun  his  armaments  and  issued  reason,  often  been  asserted.  But  it  was  also 
treasury  notes  without  the  sanction  of  the  king,  this  unstained  reputation  of  the  revolutionary 
and,  in  a  proclamation  full  of  oriental  fire,  he  dictatorship  which  formed  one  of  the  principal 
called  upon  the  people  to  rise  and  vindicate  sources  of  its  successes.  It  inspired  the  people 
their  rights,  threatening  them  with  the  con-  with  confidence,  tlie  diet  with  unanimity,  the 
tempt  of  the  nations  in  case  of  cowardly  sub-  non-Magyars  with  love  for  the  national  leaders, 
mission.  He  repured  to  the  people  of  the  Kever  had  a  revolution  in  Europe  been  carried 
Theiss,  who  flocked  around  his  banners,  and  on  on  with  so  little  internal  strife,  amid  so  much 
his  return  entered  upon  a  new  course  of  ac-  personal  freedom,  with  such  order  and  legality. 
tivi^,  as  head  of  the  ^'  committee  of  defence."  The  bitterest  former  assailants  of  Kossuth,  Des- 
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sewfij,  I.  Nagy,  and  others,  lived  unharmed ;  Inmbns,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis,  LonisvOle,  St 
those  who  afterward  became  his  assailants,  as  Louis,  Jackson,  Mobile,  Kew  Haven,  Springfield, 
Szemere  and  Oasimir  Batthydnyi,  acted  in  har-  Worcester,  Boston,  Salem,  Albany,  Bnnalo,  Syra- 
mony  with  him  to  the  last  moment  of  the  re vo-  ouse,  Utica,  and  nnmerons  other  places,  urging  the 
lotion ;  generals  of  independent  will  and  cbarao-  acknowledgment  of  the  chdms  of  Hnnffary  to  in- 
ter, as  Perczel  and  others,  except  GOrgey,  obey-  dependence,  and  the  interference  of  the  United 
ed,  tiiongh  reluctantly.  On  Aug.  11,1 849,  Eos-  States  jointly  with  England  in  behalf  of  the  piin- 
suth  transferred  his  powers  to  G6rgey,  who  two  ciple  or  non-mtervention,  which  would  allow  the 
days  later  surrendered  to  the  Russians.  Kossuth,  nations  of  Europe  fair  play  in  a  new  struffgie  for 
like  T6k6lyi  and  IUk6czy,  the  leaders  of  the  liberty.  His  agitation  received  a  fatal  blow  by 
Hungarian  patriots  in  similar  movements  of  for-  the  coup  d*Stat  of  Louis  Napoleon,  the  news  of 
mer  centuries,  sought  refuge  in  Turkey.  This  which  arrived  about  a  fortnight  after  his  landing, 
state  was  certainly  not  ill  disposed  toward  the  almost  entirely  destroying  the  hope  for  a  speeoy 
refugees,  with  whom  it  shared  the  hatred  of  Bus-  regeneration  of  Europe.  His  call  for  effective 
sia,  but  fear  of  that  empire  led  it  to  an  apparent-  aid  in  contributions  for  a  reopening  of  the  Strugs 
ly  unfriendly  course.  Kossuth  and  his  followers  gle  in  Hungary  had  therefore  a  very  small  result, 
were  confined  in  Widin,  Shumla,  and  subse-  in  spite  of  the  general  sympathy  with  the  exUe 
quently  in  Kutaieh  in  Asia  Minor.  Hisextradi-  and  his  cause.  At  the  seat  of  the  federal  sov- 
tion  was  demanded  by  Austria  and  Russia,  but  ernment  he  was  received  with  distinctions  which 
though  he  refused  with  scorn  the  proposed  means  had  never  been  bestowed  on  any  foreigner  ez- 
of  evading  all  danger  by  an  adoption  of  the  Mo-  oept  La&yette.  At  a  banquet  givea  him  by 
hammedan  religion,  the  Porte,  true  to  the  prin-  the  members  of  both  houses  of  congress,  and 
ciple  of  hospitality,  so  sacred  to  Moslems,  and  at  which  he  was  addressed  among  others  by 
encouraged  by  England  and  France,  resisted  all  Daniel  Webster  and  Gen.  Cass,  he  began  his 
threats;  and  finally,  at  the  intervention  of  the  speech  with  the  following  words:  ^*Sir :  as  onoe 
United  States  and  England,  he  was  allowed  to  Oineas  the  Epirote  stood  amouff  the  senators  of 
depart  with  his  family  and  fHends.  His  wife  Rome,  who  with  a  word  of  seu-consoious  nuri- 
had  secretiy  escaped  from  Hungary,  and  his  8  esty  aiTested  kings  in  their  ambitious  maron. 
children,  2  sons  and  a  daughter,  had  also  been  thus,  full  of  admiration  and  of  reverence,  I  stana 
allowed  by  Haynau  to  ioin  him  in  Asia.  On  among  you.  legislators  of  the  new  capitol,  that 
Sept.  '1, 1861,  he  was  liberated  and  set  out  to  glorious  hall  of  your  people's  collective  mi^esty. 
embark  on  the  war  steamer  Mississippi,  Capt.  The  capitol  of  old  yet  stands,  but  the  spirit  has 
Long,  which  had  been  despatched  by  the  United  departed  from  it,  and  is  come  over  to  yours, 
States  government,  in  accordance  with  a  reso-  purided  by  the  air  of  liberty.  The  old  stands, 
lution  of  the  senate,  to  convev  him  to  America  a  moumfhl  monument  of  the  fragility  of  human 
as  the  nation's  guest  The  Mississippi  touched  things ;  vours  as  a  sanctuary  of  eternal  right, 
at  the  ports  of  Smyrna,  Spezia  in  Italy,  and  The  old  beamed  with  the  red  lustre  of  conquest, 
Marseilles.  He  was  received  with  lively  demon-  now  darkened  by  the  gloom  of  oppression: 
Btrations  of  sympathv  by  the  population,  but  the  yours  is  bright  with  freedom.  The  old  absorbed 
governments  of  both  Sardinia  and  France  re-  the  world  into  its  own  centralized  glory ;  yours 
rased  to  allow  him  a  passage  through  tiieir  ter-  protects  your  own  nation  from  being  absorbed, 
ritory  to  England.  In  Marseilles  he  published  a  even  by  itself.  The  old  was  awful  with  unre- 
stirring  address  in  French  to  the  people.  Worn  stricted  power:  yours  is  glorious  bv  having 
out  by  cares  and  grief  at  the  fall  of  his  country  restricted  it.  At  the  view  of  the  old,  nations 
and  the  death  of  its  most  zealous  defenders,  he  trembled ;  at  the  view  of  yours,  humanity  hopes, 
was  yet  unbroken  in  spirit,  and  he  had  employed  To  the  old,  misfortune  was  introduced  with  fet- 
the  days  of  his  confinement  in  Asia  not  only  in  tered  hands  to  kneel  at  triumphant  conquerors' 
the  study  of  military  science,  but  also  in  per-  feet;  to  yours  the  triumph  of  introduction  is 
fecting  his  knowledge  of  living  languages.  He  granted  to  unfortunate  exiles  who  are  invited 
was  able  to  address  the  people  of  the  West  in  to  the  honor  of  a  seat.  And  where  kings  and 
French,  English,  German,  and  Italian.  Pre-  OsBsars  never  will  be  hailed  for  their  power  and 
paratory  to  pleamng  the  cause  at  his  country  be-  wealth,  there  the  persecuted  chief  of  a  down- 
fore  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  trodden  nation  is  welcomed  as  your  great  re- 
States,  he  had  made  English  his  speciid  study ;  public's  guest,  precisely  because  he  is  perseoat- 
and  when,  ^^r  visiting  Gibraltar  and  Lisbon,  ed,  helpless,  and  poor.  In  the  old,  the  terrible 
where  he  was  treated  with  distinction,  he  finally  wb  vietist  was  the  rule;  in  yours,  protection 
reached  Southampton,  he  was  listened  to  with  no  to  the  oppressed,  malediction  to  ambitious  op- 
leee  admiration  tnan  sympathy  by  the  English,  pressors,  and  consolation  to  a  vanquidied  just 
The  same  enthusiastic  feeling  followed  him  on  cause.  And  while  from  the  old  a  conquered 
his  tour  tlirough  the  most  populous  cities  of  the  world  was  ruled,  you  in  yours  provide  for  the 
kingdom,  and  subsequently  through  the  United  common  federative  interests  of  a  territory  larger 
States,  where  he  arrived  Dec.  5, 1861,  accompa-  than  that  old  conquered  world.  There  sat  men 
nied  by  his  wife  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pulszky.  He  boasting  that  their  will  was  sovereign  of  the 
addressed  numberless  deputations  and  meetings  earth ;  here  sit  men  whose  glory  is  to  acknowl- 
in  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Wash-  edge  ^  tJie  laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God,' 
ington,  Annapolis,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland,  Co-  and  to  do  what  their  sovereign,  the  people. 
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wiUfl.^'  With  honors  and  dktinotion,  how-  Yiatkay  S.  by  NQni  Kovgorod  and  Tladimir, 
eyer,  he  received  not  a  little  criticism  and  re-  and  W.  by  Jaroelav ;  area  abont  80,000  sq.  m.  $ 
proaob,  which  also  pursued  him  through  his  pop.  abont  1,000,000,  almost  all  Russians.  It  k 
subsequent  course  in  Europe,  where  he  re-  traversed  by  the  Volga,  which  here  receives  the 
tnmea  in  July,  1852,  and  where  he  for  some  Kostroma  and  other  rivers.  It  consists  of  wide 
time  acted  in  concert  with  Mazzini  and  Ledru-  plains,  little  varied  by  gentle  acclivities  or  river 
BoUin,  forming  with  them  a  kind  of  revolu-  banks.  The  northern  part  is  comparatively 
tionary  triumvirate.  Preparations  for  a  risinc  swampy  and  cold.  Extensive  woods  abound, 
in  the  spring  of  1858,  which  rapidly  consumed  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  Agriculture,  the 
the  contributions  received  in  the  United  States,  rearing  of  cattle  and  sheep,  hunting,  and  fishing 
ended  with  the  execntion  of  Jubid,  Noszlopi,  are  the  chief  pursuits  of  the  inhabitants.  Olotb, 
and  others  in  Hungary,  and  with  the  banishment  leather,  and  iron  are  manufactured  to  some  ex- 
of  Kossuth^s  patriotic  mother  and  sisters.  His  tent.  Capital,  Kostroma  on  the  Volga,  one  of 
mother  died  soon  after  in  Brussels ;  one  of  his  the  more  interesting  cities  of  eastern  Bussia, 
sisters,  Mme.  Meszl^nyi,  died  some  itime  after  with  a  population  of  about  15,000. 
her  arrival  in  the  United  States,  where  the  other  KOTAH,  a  native  state  of  Hindostan  in  Bij- 
two,  liibne.  Zulyavsky  and  Mme.  Buttkay,  still  pootana,  lying  between  lat  24"^  80'  and  25''  50' 
reside.  The  outbreak  of  Milan  (Feb.  1853,  N.,  and  Ions.  75''  85'  and  76''  56'  £.,  bounded 
during  whidi  an  old  proclamation  of  Kossuth's  K  E.  and  E.  by  Jhallowa,  Gwalior,  and  Ohupra, 
was  used  by  the  Mends  of  Mazzini,  led  to  a  N.  W.  and  W.  by  the  Ohumbnl  and  a  part  of 
misunderstfl^ding  with  the  latter,  and  to  an  Qwalior,  and  S.  by  an  isolated  portion  of  Hoi* 
investigation  by  the  English  government  of  kar's  territory  and  Jhallowa;  area  abovt  4^889 
the  doings  of  the  political  refugees,  which  how-  sq.  m.  ;*pop.  488,000.  The  snr^u^e  is,  for  the  most 
ever  proved  nothing  against  Kossuth.  The  part,  an  inclined  plane,  sloping  gently  north- 
hopes  inspired  by  the  war  against  Bussia  also  ward  from  the  high  table-land  df  Malwah.  The 
proved  delusive.  Kossuth's  published  remarks  soil  is  generally  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  but 
on  tiie  &l8e  strategetical  course  pursued  in  that  the  climate  is  very  nn&vorable,  being  intensely 
war  by  the  allies  were  but  too  well  Justified  by  hot  during  the  prevalence  of  the  warm  winds 
the  development  of  events.  After  some  parti-  of  summer,  and  extremely  unhealthy  during  the 
cipation  in  newspaper  discussions,  he  finally  rainy  season.  The  nJahofKotahisinsubsid* 
resumed  his  activity  as  a  public  speaker,  deliv-  iary  alliance  with  the  British,  and  maintains  a 
ering  lectures  on  various  topics  of  European  contingent  of  about  700  men,  commanded  by 
interest,  but  especially  on  the  history  and  British  ofiScers.  These  troops  rose  against  the 
affairs  of  Hungarv,  in  various  cities  of 'Ene-  British,  July  4, 1857,  and  two  regiments  of  the 
land  and  Scotland,  on  the  proceeds  of  whicn  rush's  native  armv  did  the  same  on  Oct  15. 
he  has  since  relied  for  the  maintenance  of  his  The  rajah  kept  faith  with  his  aJlies. 
family.  The  preparations  of  Napoleon  and  KOTHEN.  SeeANHALT. 
Victor  Emanuel  for  a  war  against  Austria  at  KOTZEBUE,  Anousr  Ebudbiob  Febdhtakd 
the  beginning  of  1859  once  more  rekindled  voir,  a  German  dramatist,  born  in  Weimar, 
his  hope  for  the  liberation  of  Hungary;  and  May  8, 1761,  assassinated  in  Mannheim,  March 
the  speech  for  the  neutrality  of  iiigland  in  28,  1819.  He  studied  at  the  gymnasium  of 
the  war,  which  he  was  called  upon  to  deliver  Weimar  and  the  university  of  Jena.  He  in- 
by  the  friends  of  Italy  in  London,  and  the  tended  to  become  a  lawyer,  but  availed  himself 
marked  influence  which  it  exercised,  proved  of  every  opportunity  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
the  unabated  vigor  of  his  faculties.  He  soon  theatrical  matters,  and  published  some  prose 
after  repaired  to  Paris,  and  subsequently  to  writings  as  early  as  1791.  The  patronage  of 
Italy,  where  he  was  received  with  great  en«  the  Prussian  ambassador  secured  for  him  em- 
thusiasm  by  the  people,  and  introduced  by  ployment  as  secretary  of  the  governor-general 
Prince  Napoleon  to  the  emperor  of  the  Erench,  of  St.  Petersburg,  who  on  his  death  oommend- 
with  whom  he  concerted  a  coounon  plan  of  at*  ed  him  to  the  favor  of  tiie  empress.  Lq  1785, 
tacking  Austria  in  its  Hungarian  possessions  in  after  his  marriage  with  a  daughter  of  Lieut 
case  the  war  should  be  carried  into  the  interior  Gen.  Yon  Essen,  he  was  appointed  to  a  high 
of  Yenetia.  This,  however,  was  prevented  by  judicial  office  in  the  province  of  Esthonla,  and 
the  peace  of  YiUafranca ;  Kossuth,  bitterly  di&-  was  ennobled,  which  afterward  led  him  to  write 
appointed,  returned  to  England,  and  the  Hun-  a  fulsome  work  on  nobility.  His  literary  repu* 
garian  legioiL  formed  under  Klapka  in  Sardinia,  tation  was  established  by  several  successful 
was  dissolved. — ^Yarious  collections  of  more  or  novels  and  dramas,  but  injured  by  tiie  publi* 
less  complete  speeches  by  Kossuth  have  been  cation  of  Doctor  Bahrdt  mit  dor  EiMomen  Stim 
published  in  England,  the  United  States,  and  ("  Dr.  B^irdt  with  the  Brasen  Face"),  in  which 
Germany.  Sketches  of  his  life  and  career  are  he  attadced  the  celebrated  poets  of  Weimar 
still  more  numerous,  but  there  is  hardly  any  (Goethe,  SchUler,  &c.),  who  had  declined  to  ad- 
which  can  pretend  to  the  importance  of  a  his-  mit  him  into  their  society.  After  the  death  of 
torical  biography.  his  wife  he  visited  Paris,  on  which  occanon  he 
KOSTBOMA,  a  government  of  European  wrote  another  ill*mannered  book  (if««n«i^tt0Al 
Bussia,  between  lat.  56^  and  60°  N.,  and  long.  nocA  Faris^  1790).  After  his  return  to  Bussia, 
40°  and  48°  E.,  bounded  j^.  by  Yologda,  K  by  he  devoted  several  years  to  writing  a  series  of 
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pbi(f8 until  1798,  when  he  sQoceeded  Abrioger  esekimlng:  "This  is  f<v  yon,  traitor  to  joat 
as  poet  laureate  of  the  imperial  court  and  the-  oonntry." — ^Kotzebue  was  the  most  fertile  and 
atre  at  Viexina,  In  1800  he  retired  from  that  aoeoessial  writer  of  plays  whom  Germany  ever 
position  with  a  pension  of  $500.  After  a  tern-  prodnoed.  Many  of  them  have  beoi  translated 
porary  residence  at  Weimar  he  returned  to  into  English,  fVenoh,  and  other  foreign  Ian- 
KQSsia,  where  hb  children  were  ednoated  in  the  gnages.  Among  those  best  known  on  the  Amer* 
military  academy  of  St  Petersburg;  but  he  was  loan  and  English  stage  are  the  "  Stranger"  and 
arrested  on  the  frontier  of  Oonrlioid  on  suspi-  ^^  Pizarro,"  &th  adapted  by  Sheridan,  Uie  for- 
oion  of  having  written  pamphlets  against  tne  mer  from  Eotzebne's  Mejuchenhasi  v.nd  Bnu 
emperor  Paul,  and  banished  to  Siberia.  He  (^^Misanthropy  and  Bepentance"),  and  the  latter 
published  a  rather  romantic  description  of  the  m>m  hiBlnuoiinPeru,  The  number  of  his  seri- 
year  which  he  spent  in  exile  CDa»  m^rtodr-  ons  plays  was  about  100,  but  they  have  almost 
diiffte  Jahr  memet  LtibeMy  8d  ed.  1808 ;  French  diBappeared  from  the  stage.  His  comedies  and 
ml  Engh'sh  translations,  1802),  and  was  in*  fsroes  exceeded  that  number,  and  some  of  the 
debted  for  his  liberation  to  one  of  his  plays  most  humorous  of  them  retain  their  popularity. 
(Der  LsSbhUKker  Feten  de$  Oromn\  which  Complete  editions  of  his  dramatic  works  ap* 
had  been  translated  into  Russian,  and  given  so  peared  in  Leipsic  in  1797-1828,  in  28  vols.,  and 
much  satisfaction  to  the  emperor,  who  was  in-  in  1827-'9,  in  44  vols.  His  most  successftil 
directly  represented  in  it  in  a  flattering  light,  novel  is  one  written  in  his  early  life  (^  Sorrows 
that  he  was  not  only  recalled,  but  presented  of  the  Ortenberg  Family,"  French  translation, 
with  an  esteto  in  Livonia  and  made  directcNr  of  Paris,  1801).  His  postiiumoua  writings  wef« 
the  German  theatre  in  St.  Petersburg  and  impe-  published  in  Leipsic  in  1821.  An  En^iiu  trans- 
rial  councillor.  After  the  emperor's  death  he  lation  ai  his  autobiography  appeared  in  London 
returned  to  Weimar,  and  subsequently  went  to  in  1800.  His  German  biographers  are  Cramer 
Jena,  but  his  mialignant  conduct  toward  Goethe  (Leipsic,  1819)  and  Boring  (Weimar,  1829). — 
compelled  him  to  leave  both  cities.  He  took  Ono  ton,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  Russian  trav- 
up  his  abode  in  Berlin,  where  he  became  a  mem*  eller,  born  in  Revel,  Dec.  19, 1787,  died  there, 
ber  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  one  of  the  Feb.  18, 1846.  He  was  educated  at  the  aoadraay 
editors  of  a  literary  Journal  (Der  FrevmAthige\  of  St  Petersburg,  and  joined  Krusenstem  as 
in  which  he  continued  his  warfare  against  the  midshipman  In  a  voyage  round  tiie  world,  from 
most  eminent  literary  men  of  Germany.  Be-  which  he  returned  in  1806.  He  was  promoted 
tween  1802  and  1806  he  published  an  enter-  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  intrusted  in  1815 
taining  but  superficial  account  of  his  travels  in  with  the  command  of  the  Rurik,  a  vessel 
Livonia,  France,  and  Italy ;  and  in  1808-^9  ap-  equipped  at  the  expense  of  Count  Rumiantzoffi 
peared  his  '^  History  of  Prussia"  (Preu$$eM  dl-  Me  was  joined  in  this  expedition  by  the  poet 
tere  Oe8chiehte\  esteemed  only  for  its  collection  Chamisso,  and  by  the  naturalists  Eschscholtz 
of  authentic  historical  documents.  After  the  and  Choris.  Alter  the  discovery  of  various 
battle  of  Jena  he  fled  to  Russia  on  account  of  islands,  bays,  and  a  sound  K.  £.  of  Behring*s 
his  violent  animosity  against  the  French,  which  strait,  since  called  after  him.  he  returned  to 
he  continued  to  dkplay  from  1808  to  1812  in  Russia,  Aug.  8, 1818,  and  published  an  account 
the  columns  of  venous  literary  jonmals.  He  of  his  journey,  which  has  been  translated  into 
was  made  councillor  of  stote,  and  in  1814  Rus-  French  and  English  (^^  A  Voyage  ot  Discovery 
sian  consul-general  for  Prussia  in  KOnigsberg.  into  the  South  Sea  and  Behring's  Strait  in 
In  1616  he  received  an  appointment  in  the  min-  the  Tears  1816-U8,"  8  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
istry  of  foreign  a&irs  in  bt.  Petersburg,  and  in  1821).  In  1828  he  undertook  a  third  voyage 
1817  the  emperor  Alexander  engaged  him  at  a  as  captain  of  an  imperial  man-of-war,  and  was 
considerable  annual  salary  to  report  on  the  state  again  accompanied  by  Eschscholtz  and  other 
of  public  opinion  in  Germany.  He  resided  al*  savants^  also  by  the  sons  of  the  Russian  minister 
tenaately  at  Weimar  and  Mannheim,  and  at  the  of  marine,  MdUer,  and  of  Emsenstem.  Touch- 
same  time  conducted  a  weekly  journal.  The  ing  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  he  doubled  Cape  Horn, 
little  respect  entertained  fbr  him  by  the  best  discovered  several  islands,  collected  much  val- 
minds  of  Germany  grew  still  less  from  his  un->  uable  information  on  ethnography,  natoral  his- 
scrupnlous  attacks  on  the  advocates  of  free  in*  tory,  and  geography,  visited  New  Califomia  and 
stitutions.  He  was  denounced  as  a  mercenary  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  on  his  way  home 
tool  of  despotism,  and  when  it  became  known  touched  at  the  Philippine  islands,  reaching 
that  he  was  the  author  of  letters  to  the  czar.  Cronstadt  July  10,  1826.  In  1829  he  retired 
and  of  articles,  in  which  the  secret  political  from  active  service,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his 
associations  of  the  German  stadents  (.SurseA^n-  life  with  his  family  in  Esthonia.  His  explora- 
ichajten)  were  held  up  to  the  scorn  and  ridicule  tions  have  advanced  considerably  the  knowledge 
of  the  world,  a  young  and  enthusiastic  student  of  hydrography,  especially  that  of  the  South  sea. 
named  Sand  repaired  to  Mannheim  and  made  He  published  a  narrative  of  his  voyage,  of  which 
his  appearance  in  Kotzebu^s  residence  on  the  an  English  translation  appeared  in  London  in 
morning  of  March  28.  The  author  was  not  at  1880  ('^  A  New  Voyage  round  the  World  in  the 
home,  but  returned  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  Tears  1823-6^').  The  romantic  character  of 
youth  called  again,  and,  after  exchanging  a  few  the  narrative  led  several  critics  to  impugn  its 
words,  stebbed  him  in  the  breast  with  a  dagger,  veracity,  although  there  is  no  evidence  by  whidi 
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tho  charge  can  be  sapported.  EflohBcholtE  en-  Lublin,  March  7, 1866.  He  wrote  the  biogra- 
riched  the  volnme  with  fall  zoological  inforroa-  phiea  of  Kosoiaszko  and  other  eminent  men,  and 
tion. — ^MoBiTZ,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  traodated  Horace,  the  Bacolics  of  Virgil,  and 
April  80,  1789,  sailed  with  Emaenstem  roand  other  classic  aathors.  His  Ijries  have  foand 
the  world,  entered  the  Bnsnan  army  in  1806,  many  admirers.  His  last  worl^  not  yet  pub- 
was  captured  by  the  French  in  1812,  liberated  liahed,  ia  an  epic  poem,  "  OzamieckL" 
in  1814,  «nd  published  in  1815  an  account  of  EBAITSIR.  Chables,  a  Hungarian  physi- 
his  adventures  (Der  BuMucAe  Eriegag^ang&ne  cian  and  philologist,  bom  in  Szomolnok  (Germ. 
imt&r  den  Fransoien),  Attached  to  the  Bus-  SchmoUnitz),  county  of  Zips,  Jan.  28, 1804,  died 
sian  embassy,  he  made  a  journey  to  Persia  in  atMorrisania.Westohe8terco.,N.T.,May7,1860. 
1819,  of  which  his  father  published  a  description  He  received  his  first  education  at  Bosenau  and 
in  Weimarin  1819  (English  translation,  *^Narra-  Kaschau,  and  afterward  studied  medicine  and 
tive  of  a  Journey  into  Persia  in  1817,"  London,  various  branches  of  science  at  the  university  of 
1819). — ^The  eldest  brother,  Wilheuc,  born  in  Pesth,  where  he  was  graduated  as  M.D.  in  1828. 
1786,  served  in  the  Austrian  army,  afterward  in  In  the  beginning  of  1881  he  went  to  Poland, 
that  of  Bnssia,  and  was  lieutenant-colonel  when  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  tiie  revolution ; 
he  died  in  1812  from  wounds  received  at  the  and  joining  the  Polish  army  in  the  capacity 
battle  of  Polotzk.  of  physician,  he  subsequently  accompanied  it 

KOULI  KHAN.    See  Nabib  Shah.  through  Germany  to  France,  where  he  became 

KOUMAS,  CoNSTAirriNB  Michel,  a  modem  a  member  of  the  Polish  emigration  committee. 

Greek  scholar  and  author,  bom  in  Larissa  in  He  came  to  the  United  States  in  1888,  with  a 

Thessaly  about  1776,  died  in  Trieste,  May  18,  view  of  promoting  the  wel&re  of  the  Poles  by 

1886.    He  studied  at  the  college  of  Tournovo,  founding  a  Polish  colony.    A  narrative  of  his 

and  travelled  in  Germany,  where  he  became  in-  efforts  is  contained  in  his  work  entitled  ^  The 

timate  with  Wieland,  Wolf,  and  others,  who  en-  Poles  in  the  United  States,"  the  Ist  volume  of 

oouraged  him  in  his  desire  to  promote  literature  which  was  published  in  Philadelphia  In  1836-'7. 

and  education  in  Greece.    For  several  years  In  1887-8  he  established  an  academy  at  Klli- 

after  returning  to  his  native  country  belabored  cott^s  Mills,  near  Baltimore;  afterwani  resided 

diligently  to  this  end.    In  1821,  when  the  revo-  for  some  time  in  Washington  city ;  officiated  in 

Intion  broke  out,  he  escaped  from  the  Turks  and  1840-^41  as  principal  of  the  state  academy  of 

fled  to  Trieste,  where  he  was  appointed  to  the  Maryland  at  Charlotte's  HalL  and  from  1842  to 

directorship  of  the  Greek  gymnasium.    He  pub-  1844  as  professor  of  modem  lan^aages  and  his- 

lished  several  works  on  grammar  and  history,  tory  in  the  university  of  Virgmia.    Next  he 

the  principal  being  his  great  Greek  dictionary  went  to  Boston,  where  he  delivered  lectures  on 

(Vienna,  1826).  philology  and  established  a  scJiool.    In  1846 

KOUMISS,  an  alcoholicliquor  distilled  by  the  appeared  his  **  First  Book  of  EngliBh,"  and  in 

Galmuck  Tartars  from  mares'  milk  as  it  is  un-  the  same  year  his  *^  Significance  of  the  Alphar 

dergotng  fermentation.    It  is  stated  that  21  oz.  bet."    On  the  outbre&  of  the  revolution  of 

of  milk  yield  14  oz.  of  low  wines,  from  which  1848  he  hastened  to  Earope,  but  soon  retumed 

6  oz.  of  pretty  strong  alcohol  are  obtained  by  to  Boston,  and  came  in  1861  to  New  York,  where 

rectification.    Oows'  milk,  probably  from  its  he  publisned  in  1862  his*  "  Glossology."    He 

containing  less  saccharine  matter,  yields  much  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  at  Morrisania, 

less  spirit.  en^ged  in  literary  pursuits. 

EOZLOFF,  Ivan,  a  Bnssian  poet,  bom  in  !^AE£N,  the  name  of  a  sea  monster  on  the 

1774,  died  in  1888.    An  accompliahed  man  of  coast  of  Norway,  first  described  by  Pontoppi- 

the  world,  at  the  age  of  29  he  lost  the  use  of  dan,  bishop  of  Bergen,  in  his  ^*  Natural  History 

his  legs  by  paralysis,  and  not  long  after  became  of  Norway"  (Copenhagen,  1762).    The  Nor- 

totally  blind.    The  cultivation  of  literature  and  wegian  fishermen,  according  to  him,  often  find 

the  study  of  the  modern  languages  thenceforth  unexpected  shallows  a  few  miles  at  sea,  the 

afforded  him  the  chief  alleviation  of  his  mis«  depth  of  the  water  suddenly  diminishing  from 

fortunes.     To  the  English  language  he  gave  near  100  fathoms  to  20  or  80.    This  apparent 

particular  attention,  and  in  a  short  time  was  diminution  is  due  to  the  presence  of  the  kra- 

able  to  speak  and  write  it.    Pushkin's  "  Foun-  ken,  and  in  such  shallows  fish  are  always  found 

tain  of  BiJrtohisserai "  was  translated  by  him  in  abundance.    If  the  fishermen  perceive  by 

into  English  with  as  much  correctness  as  if  their  lines  that  the  water  is  growing  shallower, 

done  by  an  Englishman.    He  translated  into  they  know  that  the  monster  is  rising  to  the 

Russian  manv  of  the  choicest  minor  poems  of  surface,  and  immediately  retreat.    His  back 

the  English  hmgnage,  and  long  extracts  from  first  appears,  looking  like  a  number  of  small 

''Ohilde  Harold"  and  ^^Don  Jnan."    Byron  islands,  and  at  the  lowest  computation  appear- 

seems  to  have  been  his  model  as  a  poet,  and  ing  to  be  li  m.  in  circumference.    His  arms 

two  of  his  most  important  narrative  poems,  the  rise  above  the  surface  like  the  masts  of  a  vessel, 

*'  Monk"  and  the  ^*  Princess  Dolgoruki,"  are  in  and  are  said  to  have  power  to  grasp  the  lareest 

the  style  of  the  "Giaour."  His  poems  have  been  man-of-war  and  pull  it  to  the  bottom.    When 

collected  in  2  vols.  he  sinks  again,  he  causes  a  swell  and  whirlpool 

EOZMIAN,  Eajbtan,  a  PoUsh  poet,  bom  in  which  en£ngers  all  the  ships  in  the  vicinity, 

the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  died  near  The  story  of  the  kraken  is  now  admitted  to  be 
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fabulous,  and  is  supposed  to  owe  its  origin  to  !n  Poland^'  (2  vols.,  1889-40);   '^Lectures  on 

exaggerated  accounts  of  enormous  whales  or  the  Religious  History  of  the  Slayonic  Nations" 

polypi.  (1849) ;  and  *^  Montenegro  and  the  Slavonians 

KKANAOH,  Lucas.    See  Cranaoh.  in  Turkey"  (1858). 

KRA8ICKI,  Ignaot,  a  Polish  poet,  born  at  KRASZEwSKI,  Jozkf  Ionaot,  a  Polish  au- 
Dubiecko,  Galicia,  Feb.  8, 1784,  died  in  Berlin,  thor,  bom  in  Warsaw,  July  26, 1812.  He  was 
March  14, 1801.  He  was  educated  at  Lemberg,  educated  at  Wilna,  travelled  extensively,  and 
took  holy  orders,  and  early  displayed  great  liter-  has  written  several  historical  and  topographical 
ary  genius  and  conversational  power.  He  be-  works,  over  100  novels,  the  best  of  whicn  arft 
came  a  favorite  of  King  Stanislas  Augustus,  and  said  to  be  the  ^*  Magic  Lantern"  and  ^^  Under 
after  having  officiated  as  coadjutor  of  the  bishop  Italian  Skies,"  and  many  poems,  among  which 
of  Ermeland  or  Warmia,  he  succeeded  to  the  see  his  ^^  Anafielas"  and  "  Satan  and  Woman"  are 
after  the  death  of  the  lAtter  in  1766.  In  1772,  most  admired.  He  has  also  written  books  of 
on  the  first  partition  of  Poland,  Ermeland  be-  travel,  plays,  and  critical  works  on  art  and  lit- 
came  part  of  Prussia,  and  Krasicki,*  who  now  erature,  beside  editing  the  principal  literary 
transferred  his  allegiance  to  Frederic  the  Great,  journal  of  Poland  (the  *^  Athensaum,^'  published 
was  soon  as  high  in  the  favor  of  his  new  master  at  Wilna).  He  is  justly  regarded  as  the  most 
as  he  had  been  in  that  of  his  old.  In  1796  he  fertile  Polish  man  of  letters  of  the  present  day. 
was  raised  to  the  archbishopric  of  Gnesen,  to  ERAUSE,  Eabl  Ghbistian  Fbiedsioh,  a 
the  cathedral  of  which  his  remains  were  re-  German  philosopher,  born  in  Eisenberg,  May  6, 
moved  in  1829.  His  literary  activity  embraced  1781,  died  in  Munich,  Sept.  27,  1882.  He  was 
awideranse.  He  wrote  a  heroic  epic  (the  "  War  educated  at  Jena,  where  he  attended  the  lec- 
of  Chocim^'),  and  many  small  poems  which  are  tnres  of  Reinhold,  Fichte,  and  Schelling,  and 
replete  with  wit.  The  best  of  his  novels,  Pan  was  extraordinary  professor  from  1802  to  1804. 
Poditoliy  is  a  satire  on  the  foibles  of  his  conn-  He  then  renounced  teaching  to  devote  himself 
trymen.  He  translated  Ossian,  Plutarch,  and  to  the  wide  ran^  of  studies  which  he  deemed 
other  works,  but  is  most  celebrated  for  his  necessary  to  give  completeness  to  his  philoso- 
fables,  in  which  he  endeavored  to  imitate  La  phical  system,  resided  successively  in  Rhdoi- 
Fontaine,  and  for  his  comic  epics.  The  most  stadt,  Dresden,  and  Berlin,  made  several  jour- 
valued  of  them,  his  Monachomcuihiay  ridicules  neys  through  Germany,  France,  and  Italy,  and 
the  monkish  system  and  exhibits  its  peculiari-  lectured  at  Gdttingen  from  1824  to  1881,  when 
ties  in  strong  colors.  Dmochowski,  who  pays  he  retired  to  Munich.  The  aim  of  his  specula- 
a  glowing  tribute  to  his  genins^preparea  an  tions  was  to  represent  the  collective  life  of  man 
edition  of  his  works  (10  vols.,  Warsaw,  1808  as  an  organic  and  harmonious  unity;  and  he 
-'4).  A  stereotyped  edition  appeared  in  Breslau  conceived  the  scheme  of  a  public  and  formal 
in  1824,  and  a  new  edition  of  the  whole  in  one  union  of  mankind,  which,  embracing  the  church, 
doable-columned  8vo.  vol.  in  Paris  in  1881.  state,  and  all  other  partial  unions,  should  occupy 

KRASINSKI,  Yalebian,  count,  a  Polish  itself  only  with  the  interests  of  abstract  human- 
writer,  born  in  the  ancient  Polish  province  of  ity,  and  should  labor  for  a  uniform  and  univer- 
White  Russia  about  1780,  died  in  Edinburgh,  sal  development  and  culture.  The  germofsudi 
Dec.  22. 1855.  He  was  a  scion  of  the  illustrious  a  union  he  thought  he  found  in  freemasonry,  to 
Erasinski  family,  whoso  former  palace  is  now  which  he  rendered  great  service  by  his  works, 
used  as  the  government  house  of  Warsaw,  and  Among  his  more  important  works  are :  For* 
'belonged  to  that  branch  of  it  which  at  an  enrly  letungen  uber  dot  Sv$tem  der  Philoiophie  (6dt- 
period  had  embraced  the  Protestant  religion,  tingen,  1828),  and  Varle$ungen  id>er  die  Orttnd- 
Having  enjoyed  the  highest  educational  advan-  itahrheiten  der  Wuaenschuift  (Gdttingen,  1629). 
tageS)  and  being  of  great  natural  ability,  he  was  KREMLIN,  a  celebrated  fortress  of  Moscow, 
at  an  early  age  appointed  chief  of  a  department  intimately  associated  with  the  history  of  the 
of  the  ministry  of  public  instruction,  which  was  Russian  empire,  the  residence  of  its  ancient 
charged  with  the  superintendence  of  all  dis-  czars,  and  the  heart  of  its  ancient  capitaL  It 
senters.  He  exerted  himself  strenuously  in  their  was  first  built  of  stone  at  the  end  of  the  14th 
behcdfjand  established  a  college  for  Jewish  rab-  century,  after  having  previously  existed  in  a 
bis  at  Warsaw.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Polish  temporary  form,  and  is  situated  on  an  emi- 
revolntion  in  1830,  he  was  sent  on  a  diplomatic  nence,  at  the  foot  of  which  flows  the  Moskva 
mission  to  England,  where,  after  the  subjuga-  river.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls  from  12  to 
tion  of  his  unfortunate  country  by  Russia,  he  16  feet  thick,  and  from  28  to  50  feet  high,  with 
was  compelled  to  remain  an  exile.  He  resided  battlements,  embrasures,  numerous  towers,  and 
in  London  until  1850,  when  he  removed  to  Ed-  5  gates,  and  forms,  with  its  beautiful  gardens, 
inburgh,  and  was  much  respected  in  the  best  nearly  a  triangle  of  somewhat  more  than  a  mile 
circles  of  both  cities  for  his  elegant  culture  and  in  circumference.  The  Kremlin  contains  many 
extensive  learning,  as  well  as  for  the  honorable  cathedrals,  churches,  monasteries^,  and  belfries, 
manner  in  which  he  supported  himself  by  his  and  some  of  the  finest  public  buildings  and  mon- 
pen.  He  learned  to  write  in  English  with  great  nments  of  Moscow,  which,  together  with  its 
facility,  and  was  an  active  contributor  to  the  commanding  situation,  its  lofty  walls  with  the 
periodical  press.  His  principal  works  are:  *^The  variously  colored  towers,  steeples,  and  domes, 
Rise,  Progress,  and  Decline  of  the  Reformation  present  a  peculiar  and  imposing  aspect    The 
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gate  most  celebrated  by  its  saored  associations  ter  word  ineaQing  mine),  the  princioal  mining 

is  that  of  the  Redeemer.    A  pictare  of  the  Sa-  town  of  Hungary,  in  the  connty  of  Baos ;  pop. 

vionr  hangs  over  the  arch  of  this  gate,  and  no  about  6,600.    It  is  situated  in  a  deep  ralley 

person,  not  even  the  emperor,  passes  through  surrounded  by  rugged  hills  and  mountains,  has 

it  without  signs  of  reverence.     Many  of  the  several  suburbs,  a  mint,  various  mining  estab- 

population  remove  their  hats  at  20  paces  off,  lishments,  smelting  and  washing  works,  a  vit- 

and  on  their  way  to  and  from  the  river  turn  to-  riol  factory,  paper  mills,  and  other  manufu^to- 

ward  the  holy  gate  bowing  and  crossing  them-  ries,  and  contains  the  principal  offices  of  the 

selves.  Near  another  gate  stands  a  little  chapel  surrounding  gold  and  silver  mining  region.  An 

or  rather  shrine,  with  the  miraculous  picture  of  aqueduct  supplies  it  with  water.    Its  mines 

the  '*  Iberian  Mother  of  God,"  which  attracts  consist  of  about  a  dozen  principal  and  various 

crowds  of  wor^ippers.    The  Cathedral  place  on  minor  shafts,  the  produce  of  which  has  greatly 

the  height  of  the  Kremlin — ^a  consecrated  spot,  decreased  in  recent  times.  The  Austrian  ducats 

surrounded  by  Ozar  Nicholas  with  a  magnifi-  are  coined  in  Kremnitz.    It  was  formerly  a 

cent  iron  grating — contains  the  cathedrals  of  place  of  considerable  importance,  and  as  a  free 

the  Assumption  and  of  the  archangel  St  Michael,  royal  city  had  its  representation  in  the  diet  un- 

In  the  former  are  the  tombs  of  the  patriarchs  of  der  the  Hungarian  constitution, 

the  Greek  church,  and  in  the  latter  those  of  the  KRISHNA,  a  river  of  India.    See  Kibtnah. 

cKars  down  to  Peter  the  Great    The  cathedral  KRVDENER,  Juuaits  db  WumNOHOFr,  ba^ 

of  St  Basil,  situated  on  the  Red  square  between  roness,  a  Russian  novelist  and  mystic,  bom  in 

the  walls  01  the  Kremlin  and  those  of  the  Kitai  Riga,  Nov.  11,  1764,  died  in  Karasubazar,  Dec. 

Gorod,  is  noted  for  its  grotesque  architecture.  15,  1824.    She  was  carefully  educated  in  the 

The  paved  court  of  the  Kremlin  is  surmounted  house  of  her  father,  the  baron  of  Wietinghoff, 

by  the  walls  of  the  tower  of  Ivan  Velikoi  (the  one  of  the  wealthiest  proprietors  in  Livonia, 

Great),  presenting  from  its  summit  one  of  the  and  was  early  remarkable  for  intelligence  and 

most  remarkable  views  in  the  world.    On  a  for  a  tendency  to  revery  and  melancholy.    In 

granite  pedestal  at  its  foot  stands  the  monster  1777  she  visited  Paris  with  her  parents,  and  on 

bell  (Usar  Isolokol,  or  emperor  of  bells).    In  one  her  return  at  the  age  of  18  was  married  to  a  Rus- 

of  the  lower  stories  of  the  tower  is  another  bell  sian  diplomatist.  Baron  Krddener,  whom  in  1784 

of  remarkable  weight,  and  in  the  other  stories  she  accompanied  to  Venice  and  other  cities  of 

are  at  least  40  or  60  smaller  bells,  all  of  which  Italy,  and  afterward  to  Copenhagen  and  Paris; 

are  rung  during  the  whole  of  Easter  week.  The  and  in  1791  she  made  a  journey  through  the 

house  of  the  Holy  Synod  is  among  the  remark-  south  of  France.    Of  a  singularly  naive  and  ro- 

able  buildings  of  the  Kremlin,  containing  the  mantio  character,  she  was  guilty  of  numerous 

library,  treasury,  and  wardrobe  of  the  Russian  indiscretions,  which  led  to  a  separation  from  her 

patriarch,  and  the  holy  oil  (mir)  used  for  sacra-  husband  in  1791.    After  an  adventurous  life, 

ments.    Another  immense  pile  of  buildings  con-  with  a  reputation  for  beauty  and  wit,  in  various 

tains  Uie  offices  of  the  local  government,  and  the  cities  of  Europe,  she  went  to  Paris  in  1808  with 

arsenal  and  treasury,  the  former  famous  for  its  literary  schemes.    Her  romance  of  Valerie  ap- 

collection  of  arms,  and  the  latter  for  its  jewelled  peared  in  that  year,  marked  by  a  vague  mel- 

thrones  and  crowns,  and  other  historical  relics,  ancholy  and  light  and  gracefHil  style,  which, 

The  most  important  remains  ofthe  ancient  palace  with  the  support  of  her  friends,  secured  it  a 

of  the  czars  are  the  Terema  and  the  Granovi-  brilliant  success.    Returning  to  Riga,  and  re- 

taya  Pdatas,  the  latter  containing  the  corona-  maining  for  a  time  in  retirement,  she  resolved* 

tion  hall.    The  main  body  of  this  building  was  to  change  her  manner  of  life,  and  to  devote 

fatally  injured  by  the  French,  and  a  new  palaoe  herself  solely  to  the  conversion  of  sinners  and 

was  erected  in  its  stead  by  the  emperor  Alex-  the  consolation  of  the  wretched.    In  this  pi- 

ander,  called  Bolshoi  Dvoretz  (great  palace),  ous  design  she  was  confirmed  by  travelling  in 

By  its  side  are  the  ruins  of  both  the  ancient  Grermany,  by  correspondence  with  the  Morar 

palaoes,  which  are  connected  with  the  new  one  vian  brethren,  and  by  an  acquaintance  with 

by  stairs  and  galleries.    The  Terema  palaoe  was  the  theosophist  Jung-Stilling.    Her  correq>ond- 

repaired  by  order  of  the  late  emperor  Nicholas,  ence  for  several  years  abounds  in  mystical  effu* 

and  the  ancient  aspect  of  the  building  carofnlly  dons,  more  elegant  though  less  profound  than 

preserved.  Adjoining  the  Granovitaya  palaoe  is  those  of  Mme.  Guyon,  and  reveals  her  double 

the  new  or  little  palace,  completed  in  1850,  and  tendency  to  illuminism  and  to  worldly  frivolity, 

remarkable  for  its  magnificence. — ^Napoleon  I.,  At  Paris  in  1814  she  held  religious  assemblies 

after  the  invasion  of  Russia,  took  up  his  resi-  in  her  house,  which  were  frequented  by  the 

dence  in  the  Kremlm,  Sept  15,  1812.    The  most  important  personages.    Her  spiritual  exal- 

place  is  pointed  out  in  the  Terema  palace  from  tation  assumed  the  character  of  prevision,  and 

which  he  is  said  to  have  watched  the  progress  of  in  a  letter  she  foretold  in  vague  terms  the  escape 

the  fire,  which  compelled  him  to  leave  it  on  the  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  his  triumphant  return 

evening  of  Sept  16.    He  returned  to  it  on  Sept  to  Paris,  and  the  second  exile  of  the  Bourbons. 

20,  and  finally  departed  Oct  19.    The  corona-  This  letter  was  communicated  to  the  emperor 

tion  of  the  present  emperor,  Alexander  II.,  took  Alexander  of  Russia,  in  whom  it  awakened  great 

place  in  the  Kremlin  in  1856.  interest  toward  her,  and  whom  she  met  at  Heil- 

KREIMNITZ  (Hun.  Kdrmoe^Bdnya^  the  lat-  bronn  in  May,  1815,  and  accompanied  to  Heidel- 
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berg,  tibe  headHOiuurton  of  the  $X&ob^  and  after  Bund;  joined  in  1818  the  Sazon  corps  of  eAa«* 

the  battle  of  Waterloo  to  Paria.    So  illastriooa  »eurs  d  chenai;  and  waa  afterward  a  leading 

a  patron  attracted  around  her  persons  of  all  champion  of  C^erman  liberalism  against  Anoil- 

ranks  and  opinions.    She  was  present  at  the  Ion,  £otzebae,  and  others.    Among  his  more 

grand  review  of  the  Rassian  army  in  the  plain  important  works  are :  AUgemeines  SandwSrter* 

of  ObAlons  in  1815,  which  she  described  nnder  &veA  d^rphiloiophiBehen  Ww&mehc^ten  (4  yoIs., 

the  title  of  the  Camp  de$  verttu  (1815).    The  Leipsic,  1827V8),  and  an  antobiography  entitled 

articles  of  the  holy  aUianoe  are  said  to  haye  Mnne  Lebemreue  in  neht  Statumen^  von  Urceu$ 

been  submitted  to  her  rerision.     Her  doo-  (Leipsic,  1826). 

trines,  agreeing  with  the  forms  of  no  Christian  KRUMMAGHER,  Fbisdsigh  Adolf,  a  G^r- 
o(»mnnnion,  caused  several  of  the  German  man  poet  and  theologian,  bom  in  Tecklenbnrg, 
states  to  forbid  her  residence  in  them,  and  she  Westphalia,  July  18,  1768,  died  in  Bremen, 
prosecuted  her  schemes  of  charity  in  the  midst  of  April  14, 1845.  His  first  appointment  was  to 
persecutions.  She  passed  the  latter  part  of  her  the  professorship  of  theolo^^  in  the  university 
life  among  the  poor  and  the  sick,  manifesting  of  Duisburg.  He  next  became  pastor  of  die 
an  unwearied  ardor,  and  joyously  sacrificing  Reformed  church  at  Orefeld,  and  afterward  ex- 
herself  for  the  solace  of  the  wretched.  In  1818  ohanged  that  cure  for  the  rural  living  of  £ett- 
she  returned  to  Russia,  where  the  emperor  con-  wich.  In  1819  he  was  called  to  ^mburg, 
tinned  his  interest  in  her  romantic  views,  but  where  he  became  councillor  of  the  consistory 
forbade  her  to  preach  publicly.  She  lost  his  and  chief  pastor,  and  in  1824  became  pastor  of 
&vor,  and  was  ordered  to  leave  St.  Petersburg,  St  Anschaire  in  Bremen.  He  was  a  volumi- 
when,  in  her  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  the  nous  writer,  both  in  prose  and  poetry.  His 
Greeks^  she  divulged  some  of  his  communica*  principal  works  are:  '^Cornelius  the  Centurion.** 
tioBs  on  the  policy  of  the  czars  in  the  East  H«  "  Life  of  St.  John"  (both  translated  into  Engtish, 
health  was  suffering  from  ascetic  rigors,  when  Edinburgh,  1840) ;  "  The  Sufferings,  Death,  and 
early  in  1824  she  joined  with  the  princess  Gal*  Resurrection  of  Christ ;"  JHe  KindenoeUy  a 
Htzin  in  the  sdieme  of  founding  a  colony  in  the  series  of  sacred  poems  for  the  young ;  and  "  On 
Crimea,  which  was  to  consist  of  her  disciples,  the  Spirit  and  Form  of  Evangelical  History  in 
She  arrived  at  Karasubazar,  the  site  selected,  its  Historical  and  .fisthetical  Relations."  He 
in  September  of  that  year,  and  was  busy  in  is  best  known,  however,  by  his  &bles  or  Poro- 
preacfaing  in  French  and  German  to  the  aston*  lelny  which  appeared  in  1806,  and  passed  through 
ished  inhabitants,  till  after  a  few  months  the  many  editions.  They  have  been  translated  into 
malady  which  had  afflicted  her  before  her  ar-  English,  and  added  in  1858  to  Bohn^s  *^  Bins- 
rival  caused  her  death.  The  sincerity  of  Mme.  tn£dd  Library,"  with  40  illustrations  on  wood, 
de  Xmdener  in  her  mysticism  and  her  apostolic  by  the  brothers  Dalziel.  His  life  has  been 
labors  has  not  been  questioned. — See  Eynard,  written  by  Mdller  (Frudrieh  Adolf  Krwn^ 
Vie  de  MadafM  de  Erudener  (Paris,  1849).  maeher  und  eeine  Freunde,  2  vols.,  Bonn,  1849). 
£RUG,  WiLBEUi  Trauoott,  a  German  phi-  — Gottfbixd  Dakui^  brother  of  the  preoed- 
losopber,  bom  in  Radis,  June  22,  1770,  died  in  ing,  bom  in  Tecklenbnrg,  April  1,  1774,  died 
Leipsie,  Jan.  IS,  1842.  He  was  educated  at  the  in  Elberfeld,  Jan.  80, 1887.  He  was  educated 
Quiversity  of  Wittenberg,  where  in  1794  he  be-  at  Duisburg,  and  afterward  became  a  popular 
came  adjunct  of  the  philosophical  faculty.  A  preacher  at  Bftrth  and  Wolfrath.  In  1816  he 
work  wnich  he  pabiished,  Ueber  die  Perfecti^  was  made  pastor  of  the  Reformed  church  at 
Witdt  der  geoffenharUn  Religion  (Jena  and  Elberfeld,  and  was  recognized  as  the  head  of 
Leipsio,  1795),  was  the  cause  of  his  not  receiv*  the  pietists  in  that  district  Among  his  most 
ing  a  profBssorship,  and  was  followed  by  other  imp<u:tant  works  are  Dieevangeliaohe  ffeiligung 
works,  chiefly  in  development  of  the  Kantian  (Elberfeld,  1882),  and  TdgUehes  Manna^  or 
jdiilosophy,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  moet  '^  Daily  Manna"  (1888). — ^FniBDmcH  Wilhibik, 
efficient  promulgators.  In  1801  he  was  appoint-  son  of  Friedrich  Adolf,  and  also  a  conspicuous 
ed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Frankfort-on-the-  minister  of  the  Reformed  church,  but  a  strenn- 
Oder,  and  published  in  1808  his  principal  work  ous  opponent  of  the  rationalistic  school  of  theo- 
Jlem^om^toi  PAt^MpAi«,  in  which  he  proposed  logians.  In  1848  he  declined  an  invitation  to  a 
a  system  under  the  name  of  *^  transcendental  theological  professorship  at  Meroersburg,  Penn. 
syntheUsm,"  whid),  as  he  maintained,  recondled  He  is  now  (1860)  chaplain  of  the  Prassian  court 
idealism  and  realism.  In  1804  he  succeeded  at  Potsdam,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
Eant  as  professor  of  logic  and  metaphysics  at  eloquent  preachers  in  Germany.    Among  his 


sic,  which  he  held  till  1884,  when  he  received  a  and  the  Shulamite,"  '^  Sermons  on  the  Cantiole&' 

pension  from  the  state.    He  took  an  active  part  ^*  Glimpses  into  the  Kingdom  of  Grace,"  Ac  In 

not  only  in  the  {^ilosophical  and  religious,  but  1856  appeared  in  Berlin  his  Bumen  wid  StahL 

also  the  poliUcal  and  social  diaoussions  of  his  KRUSENSTERN,  Adav  Jkak,  chevalier  de, 

time;  was  one  of  the  presidents  of  the  demo-  a  Russian  navigator,  born  in  Haggnd,  Estho- 

cratio  society  founded  at  Kdnigsberg  after  the  nia,  Nov.  8,  1770,  died  in  Esthonia,  Aug.  12, 

peaoe  of  Tilsit  under  the  name  of  the  Tugend-  1846.    From  1793  to  1799  he  was  in  the  Eng- 
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liflh  service.    Daring  the  reign  of  Alexander,  K.  to  the  Bolor  Ta^,  a  great  chain  mnning  K. 

jBjraseDstern  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap-  and  S.  along  the  E.  frontier  of  Independent 

tain  in  the  Russian  navy,  and  placed  in  com-  Tartary.    The  Karakomm  range,  with  which 

mand  of  a  scientific  and  commercial  expedition,  the  Enen-lnn  is  often  said  to  he  linked,  is  really 

planned  hy  himself,  and  which  sailed  from  Oron-  a  distinct  hrancfa  of  the  Himalaya.    The  moan- 

stadt,  Jnne  26,  1803,  to  explore  the  north  Pad-  tain  of  Shin-khiea  in  the  Euen-lan  chain  is  re- 

fio  coasts  of  America  and  Asia.    One  ohject  of  markable  for  a  cavern  emitting  oontinnal  flames 

file  expedition  was  to  establish  relations  with  which  diffuse  for  some  distance  an  agreeable 

the  court  of  Japan.    Thongh  this  was  not  ao-  odor,  probably  from  naphtha;  it  is  not  a  vol- 

complished,  the  expedition  was  of  mnch  service  cano,  bat  a  fire  spring.   The  highest  water-shed, 

to  the  scientific  world.    It  was  described  by  according  to  Hermann  and  Robert  Schlagin- 

Espenbnrg,  Lissjanskoi,  Yon  Langsdorff,  Tileeins,  tweit  who  crossed  the  Kuen-lnn  in  1856,  is  near 

and  in  part  by  Krasenstem  himself  in  his  Beiie  the  Karakomm  pass,  the  elevation  of  which  is 

um  die  Welt  in  den  Jahren  1808-^6  (8  vols.,  St.  18,804  feet    The  rivers  Tarkand  and  Earakash 

Petersburg,  1810-'12),  which  has  been  trans-  take  their  rise  here. 

lated  into  many  Earopean  languages  (English  EUGLER,  Fkakz  Thbodor,  a  Grerman  writ- 
translation  by  Hoppner,  London,  1818 ;  French,*  er,  chiefly  on  art,  born  in  Stettin,  Prussia,  Jan. 
1821).  In  1824  Erusenstern  was  appointed  ca-  19, 1808,  died  in  Berlin,  March  16, 1858.  His 
rator  of  the  university  of  Dorpat.  ^*  Sketch  Book,"  published  in  1880,  contained 
ERYLOFF,  or  Ebiloff,  Ivan,  a  Russian  fab-  original  compositions  in  poetry,  music,  and 
nlist,  born  in  Moscow,  Feb.  18,  1768,  died  in  linear  design,  and  in  1888  he  published  with 
St.  Petersbarg,  April  28, 1844.  While  a  boy  Reinick  an  "  Artists'  Song  Book.''  The  hi»- 
he  wrote  several  comedies,  and,  having  ob-  tory  of  mediieval  art,  however,  occnpied  him 
tained  a  place  as  clerk  in  one  of  the  public  chiefly,  and  after  a  visit  to  Italy  for  the  pnrpose 
ofllces,  devoted  his  leisure  to  study.  In  1801,  of  collecting  materials,  he  published  in  1887  his 
having  been  recommended  to  the  empress  Ma-  ^^  Handbook  of  the  History  of  Painting  from  the 
ria,  he  became  secretary  to  Prince  GkiUitzin.  Age  of  Oonstantine  the  Great  to  the  Present 
This  office,  however,  was  purely  honorary,  and  Time,"  the  most  comprehensive  treatise  on  the 
he  spent  several  years  at  the  country  house  of  subject  which  has  yet  appeared.  The  approba- 
ihe  prince,  engaged  in  literary  labors.  In  1812  tion  with  which  the  work  was  received  caused 
he  received  an  appointment  in  the  imperial  it  to  be  almost  immediately  translated  into  the 
library,  and  in  1880  he  was  made  councillor  of  leading  languages  of  Enrope.  In  England  it 
state.  He  wrote  plays,  and  contributed  to  various  appearod  in  8  separate  parts,  of  which  that  re- 
journals  and  periodicals,  but  was  most  success-  lating  to  the  Italian  scnools  was  translated  by 
ful  in  writing  fables  in  imitation  of  tiiose  of  La  Lady  Eastlake,  with  notes  by  Sir  Charles  East- 
Fontaine.  Mrs.  Robinson,  in  her  work  on  the  lake ;  and  those  comprehending  the  German, 
literature  of  the  Slavic  nations,  says :  ^^  He  may  Dutch,  and  Flemish  schools,  and  the  French  and 
be  truly  called  the  favorite  of  the  Russian  na-  Spanish  schools,  were  edited  by  Sir  E.  W.  Head, 
tion.  His  fables,  equally  x>opular  among  all  The  whole  work  has  since  appeared  in  an  en- 
classes  and  conditions  of  life,  are  the  flrst  books  larged  and  revised  form,  and  is  recognized  as 
that  a  Russian  child  reads.  A  considerable  one  of  the  most  trustworthy  authorities  extant 
portion  of  them  have  been  translated  into  on  the  subject  of  which  it  treats.  Among  the 
French  and  Italian ;  partly  by  Oonnt  Orlo£  at  other  numerous  works  on  art  which  Eugler  has 
Paris,  and  partly  by  friendiB  of  the  latter,  ladies  published  are :  *^  The  Polychromy  of  Greek 
and  gentlemen  of  tliemost  fashionable  society  Architecture  and  Sculpture,  and  its  Limits,"  in 
in  that  capital,  among  whom  that  nobleman  dis-  which  a  difficult  subject  is  ably  treated ;  a 
tributed  the  hibor  of  translation.  He  then  pub-  **  Description  of  the  Art  Treasores  in  Berlin 
lished  them  with  the  original  in  Paris  in  1825.  and  Potsdam;"  ** History  of  Architecture;" 
The  perfect  harmlessness  and  naivetS  of  the  ''Schinkel,  the  Influence  of  his  Theories  of 
author  mode  him  also  a  favorite  of  the  govern*  Art ;"  and  a  varielr^  of  short  treatises  on  the 
ment ;  and  when  he  celebrated  his  70th  birth-  present  condition  of  the  monuments  of  art  in 
day,  honors  and  distinctions  of  all  kinds  were  Germany,  the  methods  taken  in  neighboring 
accumulated  on  his  head."  The  best  German  countries  to  preserve  such  works,  ^cg.  He  has 
translation  is  by  Tomey  (Mitau,  1842).  been  dmost  equaHy  industrious  in  other  walks 
ESHATTRIYAS.  See  Bbahma.  <a  literature,  having  published  a  ''  History  of 
EUEN-LUN,  or  EooLcooN,  a  mountain  range  IVederio  the  Great,"  illustrated  by  Menzel,  a 
of  central  Asia,  forming  the  N.  boundary  of  *^  Modem  History  of  Prussia,"  a  volume  of 
Thibet,  and  separating  it  from  Ohinese  Tartary,  poems,  and  several  successful  dramas.  He  was 
the  desert  of  Gobi,  and  the  Eoko-nor  territory,  also  an  active  contributor  to  various  periodicals 
It  runs  from  W.  to  E.  on  the  parallel  of  86''  N.  devoted  to  art,  and  for  several  years  edited  the 
lat.,  until  near  long.  92""  E.  it  is  broken  by  the  Museum^  founded  by  himself  in  1888,  and  the 
irregular  mountain  groups  around  Lake  Eoko-  £un$tblatt,  founded  by  Schorn.  From  the  year 
nor.  The  Nan-shan  and  Eilian-shan  ranges  may  1888  he  held  the  position  of  professor  of  the 
be  considered  as  its  E.  prolongations.  At  the  history  of  art  in  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin, 
W.  end  it  is  connected  with  the  Hindoo  Eoosh,  and  for  20  years  lectured  in  the  university  of 
near  its  union  with  which  it  is  attached  on  the  Frederic  William.     He  is  probably  the  most 
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TdamiDons  writer  on  art  of  the  century,  and  KUBBAOHEE,  a  seaport  town  of  Sinde,Hin-* 

one  whoee  works  have  done  mnoh  to  promote  a  dostan.  on  the  Arahian  sea,  W.  of  the  delta  of 

knowledge  of  the  snhjeot  the  Inona,  and  near  the  frontier  of  Beloochistan ; 

EOHNE,  GtrsTAT,  a  German  novelist,  born  in  pop.  in  1858,  inolnding  the  sabnrbs,  22,227.    It 

Magdebnrg,  Deo.  27, 1806.   He  was  gradaated  as  is  Duilt  on  a  plain  between  the  sea  and  a  range 

doctor  of  philosophy  in  Berlin^  and  has  publish-  of  moan  tuns,  and  has  a  spacious  harbor,  ob- 

ed  several  novels^  of  which  his  £la$temo9ellen  structed  however  by  a  bar  which  cannot  be 

(Leipsio,  1888)  and  Die  Bebellen  %cn  Irland  safely  crossed  by  vessels  drawing  more  than  16 

(1840)  are  the  best.  Less  sucoessfnl  as  a  dramfr-  feet  of  water.    A  mole  has  been  built  by  the 

tist,  he  excels  most  as  a  delineator  and  critic  British,  and  a  road  constructed  from  it  to  the 

of  life  and  society.    His  Deutsche  Mdnner  und  town,  which  is  about  8  m.  distant    The  point 

ISrauen  (Leipsic,  1851)  is  one  of  his  most  popn*  of  Munorah,  at  the  extremity  of  a  promontory 

lar  works.     He  has  since  published  Skmen  on  the  S.  of  the  harbor,  is  fortified.    As  the  only 

deutaeher  Stadte  und  Landaehaften^  and  a  novel  safe  port  in  Sinde,  Kurraohee  is  an  important 

entitled  JViMi^^  und  Fraeelyt.  He  belongs  to  commercial  centre,  and  is  moreover  the  termi- 

ihe  ^*Toang  Germany"  school  of  politicians  and  bus  of  the  Sinde  raUwav,  begun  in  1858,  which 

writers,  and  has  done  much  to  promote  the  es*  will  connect  it  with  Hydrabad  on  the  Indus.   A 

tablishment  of  Kindergdrten  after  the  plan  of  submarine  telegraph,  laid  in  Jan.  1860,  gives  it 

Froebel,  and  published  on  the  subject  FrobeVi  communication  with  Muscat  and  Alexandria. 

Tod  und  der  Ibrtbeatand  seiner  Lehfre  (Lieben-  Kurrachee  exports  camels,  fish,  hides,  tdlow, 

stein,  1852).    He  purchased  from  Lewald  the  ghee,  oil,  oil  seeds,  bark,  saltpetre,  salt,  indigo, 

magazine  Eutapa^  and  has  edited  it  since  1846.  cotton,  and  grain,  and  imports  metals,  hard- 

KUMAON,  a  British  province  of  Hindoetan,  ware,  cottons,  silks,  twist,  and  yam,  beside  bav- 
in the  lieut-govemorship  of  the  N.  W.  prov-  ing  an  active  transit  trade  with  Ca^mere,  Bok- 
inces,  bounded  N.  E.  and  K  by  the  Himalaya  hu-a,  Afghanistan,  Thibet  and  Toorkistan.  It 
and  Mepanl,  S.  W.  by  Bofailcund,  W.  by  the  contains  an  English  churcn  and  school. 
Defara  Doon^  and  N.  w .  by  the  native  state  of  KtlSSNAOHT,  a  village  of  the  canton  of 
Gnrwhal,  lying  between  lat  29''  5'  and  80""  6'  Schwyt^  Switzerhind,  at  the  foot  of  the  Bigi, 
K,  and  long.  78°  17'  and  80°  56'  £. ;  area,  within  sight  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  at  the  hot- 
6,962  sq.  m. ;  pop.  166,755.  The  surface  is  very  torn  of  the  bay  of  Knssnacht ;  pop.  about  8,000. 
diversified.  The  S.  portion  is  either  forest-clad  It  is  celebrated  for  its  association  with  William 
plain  almost  destitute  of  water,  or  mardi  land,  Tell.  Near  it  is  the  ruined  wall  called  Gessler^s 
while  toward  the  N.  the  surface  is  broken  by  castle,  although  it  has  been  discovered  that  it 
numerous  mountains,  some  of  which  are  among  never  belonged  to  him,  and  the  hollow  way, 
the  highest  in  the  world.  The  climate  in  the  referred  to  in  Schiller's  tragedy  of  ^^  Tell^" 
low  region  is  sultry  and  deadly ;  in  the  Alpine  through  which  the  Swiss  P&triot  shot  Gessler 
districts,  temperate,  invigorating,  and  healthfuL  with  his  unerring  arrow.  The  hollow  way  has 
Earthquakes  are  common.  The  principal  rivers  been  much  filled  by  the  building  of  a  new  road, 
are  the  Kali,  Goonka,  Aluknunda,  and  Ganges.  At  the  end  of  the  lane  stands  TelFs  chapel, 
The  valleys  and  low  lands  are  fertile,  and  in  which  was  originally  dedicated  to  the  "Four- 
the  warmer  districts  yield  two  crops  annually,  teen  Helpers  in  Need  "  (the  Saviour,  the  Virgin, 
The  tea  shrub  has  been  successfully  introduced,  and  the  apostles). — There  is  another  village  of 
The  chief  mineral  productions  are  gold,  lead,  the  same  name  on  the  lake  of  ZtLrich ;  pop. 
copper,  and  iron.    The  gold  is  chiefly  found  2,500. 

in  uie  sands  of  the  Aluknunda.  The  principal  EUSTENDJI,orEisTKNiMieH,  a  Turkish  town, 
manufactures  are  blankets,  coarse  linens  and  i|i  the  province  of  Silistria,  on  the  Black  sea, 
cottons,  and  bamboo  mats  and  baskets.  A  about  16  m. from  the  Danube;  pop.  about  8,000. 
large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  are  engaged  in  It  stands  upon  a  level  but  elevated  point  of 
the  transit  trade  between  Ohinese  Tartary  and  land,  which  almost  assumes  the  form  of  a  pen- 
India.  The  population  is  composed  of  8  races  :  insula,  near  the  termination  of  Tnjan's  wall,  of 
ffindooR,  who  are  the  most  numerous,  consist-  which  traces  still  exbt.  The  port  of  Kusten^ji 
ing  of  Brcdimins  (of  whom  about  6,000  fam-  is  shallow,  but  affords  safe  anchorage  during 
ilies  are  supposed  to  be  scattered  over  the  dis-  the  summer.  The  town  was  called  Gonstantia 
trict)  and  Rajpoots ;  the  Bhotias,  of  Tartar  in  ancient  times,  after  a  sister  of  Oonstantine 
stock;  and  the  Doma,  who  perform  all  menial  the  Great,  who  built  it,  and  is  still  called  Kos- 
employments.  A  corrupt  form  of  Brahminism  tantza  by  the  modern  Greeks.  It  now  consists 
is  the  dominant  faith.  Kumaon  is  famous  for  of  about  100  thatched  mud  cottages,  A  pro» 
the  number  of  its  shrines  and  temples,  mostly  ject  of  connecting  the  Danube  with  the  Black 
ntnated  at  the  confluence  of  its  rivers.  Those  sea  bv  means  of  a  canal  or  railway  from  this 
most  celebrated  as  places  of  pilgrimage  are  Ee-  place  has  often  been  discussed  in  late  years, 
damath,  Badrinath,  Deoprayag,  Budraprayag,  KUTAIEH,  or  Evtata  (anc.  Cotymufn)^  a 
and  Viahnnprag.  Kumaon  was  never  conquer-  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  eyalet  or  prov- 
ed by  the  Mogul  emperors,  but  was  subdn^  by  ince  of  Khudawendghiar,  in  lat.  89°  25'  N., 
the  Gorkhas  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  cen-  long.  29**  15'  15"  £.,  180  m.  from  Smyrna,  at 
tury.  It  became  a  British  province  in  1815.  the  foot  of  the  Pursak-Dagh  mountain,  in  which 
Capital,  Almorah.  rises  the  Pursak  river  (anc.  Tkymbriui) ;  pop. 
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about  60,000.  Itistheresidenoeofthegoyemor-  Busman  forces  opposed  to  the  graod  army  led 
general  of  Anatolia,  the  centre  of  the  district  by  Napoleon  against  Mosoov,  and  joined  his 
where  the  famoasTarkiah  carpets  are  mannfao-  troops  abont  50  leagues  from  Moscow,  on  the 
tnred,  and  of  a  considerable  trade  and  indostrj,  29th  of  that  month.  The  appearance  of  the 
the  sarroanding  conntrj  being  extremely  pro-  yeteran,  then  nearly  70  years  of  age,  inspired 
dnctiye  in  grun,  cotton,  gall  nuts,  fruits,  goats'  confidence  and  enthusiasm  among  the  Russians, 
hair,  and  wool.  The  town  possesses  many  who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  Fabian  tactics 
mosques,  fountains,  baths,  bazaars,  and  fine  pri-  of  his  predecessor,  and  were  clamorous  to  be  led 
yate  residences  with  gardens  attached  to  them,  against  the  French.  Eutusoff 's  judgment  seems 
A.  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  there  in  1838  to  haye  failed  him  on  this  occasion,  or  to  have 
between  Mehemet  Ali  and  the  Turkish  goyem-  been  mastered  by  his  jealousy  of  Barday,  for 
ment  KossuUi  with  many  of  his  fellow  exiles  he  immediately  abandoned  the  strong  position 
was  detained  in  Eutaieh  from  April,  1850,  tUl  selected  by  the  latter  at  Tzarevoye  Zamiahtohe, 
Sept  1851.  Near  the  town  are  some  Phrygian  and  occupied  a  much  less  fayon^le  one  at  Bo* 
remains  with  inscriptions.  rodino,  where  on  Sept  7  he  hazarded  a  battle 
EUTUSOFF,  MiHAiL,  prince  of  Smolensk,  a  against  the  whole  French  army  ledby  Napoleoa 
Russian  field  marshal,  born  in  1745,  died  in  in  person.  Although  the  issue  of  that  terrible 
Bnn^au,  Prussian  Silesia,  April  28, 1818.  He  conflict  was  dearly  in  fayor  of  the  French,  the 
commenced  his  military  career  at  the  age  of  16  Russians  losing  52,000  men,  and  being  obliged 
as  a  corporal  of  artillery,  and  for  many  years  to  resign  Moscow,  the  national  pride  of  the  lat* 
was  actively  employed  in  wars  against  the  Poles  ter  was  gratified  by  this  obstinate  stand  against 
and  Turks,  distinguishing  himself  particularly  their  enemy,  who  lost  80,000  men,andEutusoff 
in  the  campiugus  in  the  Orimea,  in  which  he  received  in  recompense  a  field  marshal's  baton, 
wto  repeatedly  severely  wounded.  In  1788  he  He  subsequently  concentrated  his  forces  at  Ya- 
became  a  general  of  brigade,  in  1784  a  major-  lutino,  midway  between  Moscow  and  Ealooga, 
general,  and  in  1790  he  led  the  terrible  assault  and  watching  his  opportunity,  routed  the  French 
against  Ismail,  at  the  taking  of  which  80,000  advanced  guard  under  Murat  and  Foniatowski 
Turks  were  put  to  the  sword.  On  this  occasion  at  Yinkovo,  Oct.  18,  an  eyent  which  precipi- 
Suwarof^  the  Russian  general,  said  of  him  :  tated  the  retreat  of  Napoleon  from  Moscow.  On 
^'  He  commanded  the  left  wing  of  my  army,  the  24th  was  fought  the  obstinately  contested 
but  be  was  in  fact  my  right  arm."  In  1791  battle  of  Malo  Jaroslavetz,  by  which,  although 
he  was  made  lieutenant-general,  and  in  the  same  the  French  remained  masters  of  the  field,  Napo- 
jear  contributed  materially  to  the  important  leon  was  checked  in  his  advance  toward  the 
victory  over  the  Turks  at  Matchin,  which  led  rich  province  of  Ealooga,  and  compelled  to  re- 
to  the  treaty  of  Jassy.  In  1798  he  was  sent  as  treat  along  the  wasted  line  of  the  Smolensk 
ambassador  to  Constantinople,  a  position  which  road.  FoUowing  the  enemy  with  ceaseless  ac- 
his  diplomatic  address  well  qualined  him  to  fill,  tivity,  Eutusoff  defeated  the  corps  of  Eugene 
For  a  number  of  years  subsequently  he  filled  Beauharnais  at  Smolensk,  Nov.  16,  and  on  the 
important  military  and  diplomatic  stations  un-  2  succeeding  days  attacked  with  equal  success 
der  the  empress  Catharine  II.  and  the  emperors  those  of  Davoust  and  Ney  at  Erasnoi,  capturing 
Paul  and  Alexander  I. ;  and  in  1805  he  entered  in  these  engagements  26,000  prisoners  and  over 
Germany  with  50,000  men  to  form  a  junction  200  pieces  of  cannon,  and  infiicting  a  loss  of 
with  the  Austriaois,  which  however  could  not  10,000  men  upon  the  enemy,  his  own  troops  los- 
be  effected  until  after  the  latter  had  been  de-  ing  but  2,000.  Aa  a  reward  for  the  skilful  ma- 
feated  at  Ulm.  Eutusofl^  though  inferior  in  nosuvres  which  had  brought  about  these  successes 
force  to  the  French,  who  were  commanded  by  he  was  created  prince  of  Smolensk.  After  the 
Napoleon  in  person,  gave  the  corps  of  Marshal  terrible  passage  of  the  Beresina  he  pursued  the 
Mortier  a  decided  check  at  Diemstein,  thereby  French  more  leisurely,  foreseeing  that  the  ele- 
temporarily  deranging  Napoleon's  plans,  for  ments  would  prove  sufficiently  destructive  to 
which  he  received  from  the  emperor  of  Austria  them ;  and  upon  entering  Wilna,  where  he  met 
the  grand  cordon  of  Maria  Theresa.  He  was  the  emperor  Alexander,  in  December,  he  found 
present  at  Austerlitz  in  command  of  the  allied  the  campaign  yirtually  ended,  although  the  pur- 
forces,  but  was  not  responsible  for  ^e  disaster  suit  waa  continued  as  far  as  Ealisz,  where  the 
of  the  day,  having  dissented  entirely  from  the  Russians  paused,  almost  exhausted,  in  the  latter 
plan  of  the  cross  march  to  outflank  the  French,  part  of  January.  Having  issued  from  this  place 
the  execution  of  which  proved  so  fatal,  and  ad-  a  proclamation  announcing  the  dissolution  of 
yised  a  postponement  of  a  general  engagement  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  and  calling  upon 
until  a  junction  could  be  made  with  the  corps  its  members  to  join  in  the  league  formed  for  the 
of  Benningsen  and  the  archduke  Charles.  In  deliverance  of  Germany,  ho  crossed  the  Oder, 
the  subsequent  war  with  Turkey  Eutusoff  and  following  on  the  traces  of  the  enemy,  reach- 
gained  fresh  military  laureds,  and  concluded  an  ed  Bunzlau  in  Prussian  Silesia,  where  his  con- 
advantageous  peace  at  Bucharest  i  n  May,  1 81 2.  stitution,  enfeebled  by  the  rigors  of  the  campaign. 
In  August  of  the  same  year  he  was  appointed  to  yielded  to  an  attack  of  malignant  typhus  fever, 
super^e  Barclay  de  ToUy  in  conunand  of  the  EUTP,  Albert.    See  Cutp. 
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Lthe  12th  letter  of  the  Phoenician  and  other  political  and  religions  import,  ending  in  alts, 

^Semitic  graphic   Bystems,   named  lamed  from  those  of  common  things  which  end  in  ari», 

(maTrndd,  ox  goad),  is  also  the  12th  (Xa/ti^da)  aritu;  thus:  auguraUg,  regalu,  ritualis,  dEC.; 

of  the  anoient  Greek  (now  the  11th,  the  di^  bnt  militarise  euUnaris,  aquariuSy  eestiarium, 

gamma  being  dropped),  Onfic,  Armenian,  Geor*  Ac. — The  letters  with  which  it  interchanges  are 

gian,  Russian  {Ivudi  ;  bat  the  15th  OyriUio  and  r,  n,  m,  {f ,  i,  «.    Examples :  9o\  £ng.  sun,  mm^ 

14th  Glagolitic),  and  most  modem  European  met,  Lat   ser^emu ;   Portng.   nobre,  praur, 

systems;  the  14th  Rune,  the  2d  in  the  Ethiopian  igrtja^  &c.,  for  noble,  placer,  eeelesia;  Span, 

and  Amharic  syllabary,  and  in  the  Irish  Abe-  enfftudo  (gluten),  &c. ;  Fr.  apdtre,  ipitre,  orme, 

loth  ;  the  28d  in  Arabio,  27th  in  Persian  and  from  aj^stolus,  episiola,  ulmue,  dK$. ;  frapper,  to 

Turkish ;  the.llth  in  Latin.    It  is  one  of  the  4  flap;   Eng.  pilgrim,  from  poregrintu;  Span, 

Kqnids  of  grammarians  (l,m,n,  r),  and  of  the  pelxgro,  from  perieulum  ;  Eng.  colonel,  pro- 

4ajbAarajra9afya(ya,ra,  2a,  ea)  or  semi-vowels  nounced  humel ;    Hebrew  sharsh^rdh,  Arab, 

in  the  Deranagari.    Its  hieroglyph  was  Idboi,  silsil,  chain,  Ac. ;  Gr.  Xccpcov,  Lat.  lilium,  fivji- 

lioness.    The  sound  is  produced  by  placing  the  ^,  lympha,  8€ynrros  and  PfXritrrot ;  Lat.  Mt- 

tipof  the  tongue  against  the  npper  incisor  teeth,  tra,  Span,  nutria,  otter;  Proven^],  namelOf 

while  the  breath  issues  at  its  sides  and  the  Lat.  lamella;  Fr.nivcatL,  Lat  libella;WBlhach, 

larynx  vibrates;  and  it  is  hence  called  a  lingui-  funingine,  Lat  fuligine  ;  Heb.  nAtan,  Syr. 

dental.    As  a  liquid  sound  it  is  the  symbol  of  natoL,  to  give;  Heb.  tselem,  Arab,  ianam,  im- 

flowing,  soft,  mild  things  (liquor,  lenis,  moUis.  age,  Ike. ;  Heb.  gulgolet,  Arab,  djumdfumat^ 

lac,  Ac) ;  as  a  semi-vowel  it  is  producible  and  skull,  &c. ;  Gr.  Otvaertvt,  Ulysses  ;  Lat.  olere 

the  symbol  of  linear  olnects  (longus,  linea,  linum,  and  odor  ;  Fr.,  Span.,  Ac,  amidon,  from  ofivktw ; 

Ugare,  latut^  lentus,  &c.),  also  akin  to  vowels;  Ohald.  ital  and  esad,  to  go  away,  dec. ;   Ital. 

by  its  genesis  it  is  kindred  with  d,  t,s  (lingua,  fiore,  ehiamare,  bianco,  &c.,  for  flore,  elamare, 

ancient  Latin  dingua,  whence  tongiis,  German  olaneo ;  Gr.  dkkat,  ^i/XXov,  Lat.  alius,  folium, 

Zwnge  ;  \ty^,  loguor,  dieo,  signum,  sic,  doeeo,  &c. ;  Ft.  cou,  mou,  eouchor,  beau,  ehaux,  il  taut, 

Eng.  token,  &c.).    Priscian  attributes  to  the  il  faudra,  ehccaux,  &c.,  for  eol,  mol,  eolehier 

Latin  L  8  sounds,  one  full,  one  middle,  and  one  (eollocare),   l>el,  calx,    valet,  falloir,  eheval ; 

slender.    There  are,  indeed,  4  sounds  in  the  Dutch,  oud,  goud,  he,,  Eng.  old,  gold;  Eng. 

European  languages  alone,  viz. :  a^  the  plain  stout.  Germ,  stole. — ^L  is  sometimes  dropped,  as 

sound,  as  in  Ut ;  b,  the  f*ronch  mouille,  which  in  Ital.  arbmto  for  laberinto,  usignolo  for  lu- 

is  variously  written,  as  in  IVench  ail,  cnl,  fiUe,  signuolo  and  rossignuolo.  Span,  ruiselior  (Lat. 

grenouiUe,  Milhau,  gentilhomme,  &o. ;  Spanish  lusciniola)  ;  Portug.  o,  a,  article,  for  lo,  la  ; 

Uamar  (Lat  damare),  lleno  (olenus),  &c. ;  Por-  candSa,  cor,  saude,  toes,  voar,  &c.,  for  candela, 

tnguese  Ihano  (planus),  mulher  (mulier),  ice, ;  color,  salute,  tales,  volere ;  azuro,  Span,  wsul, 

llagyar  Jidg,  piaoe,  folyd,  river,  kc. ;  Italian  from  Persian  laeur,  blue,  dec     It  is  some- 

glio^  &0. ;  e,  the  Polish,  Ruthenio,  and  Lusa-  times  also  transposed:  Spaji. prestalde,  omaldos, 

Vendio  barred  1r  pronounced  by  pushing  and  espalda,  &c.,  for  prestadle,  omadlos,  spatula  ; 

swelling  the  tongue  to  the  palate,  as  in  PoL  and  milagro,  palabra,  Portug.  pulvigo,  esmola, 

piosa,  Ruth,  pd^aty,  Gr.  frcXXor,  black-gray ;  &c.,  from  miraeulum,  parabola,  publico,  eleO' 

d,  the  Webb  U,  pronounced  with  a  hissing,  as  mosyna  ;  ltd.  padule,  Wallach.  plumene,  dec., 

in  Udn  or  Ikdn,  temple.  Lloyd,  &o,,  dmost  as  for  palude,  pulmone. — As  a  numeral  sign^  L 

if  written  Jl,  as  in  Jiannel  (Lat  hma,  wool). —  denotes  80  in  the  Semitic  (except  Ethiopian, 

Some  nations  and  persons  cannot  pronounce  J^  where  it  marks  2),  Greek,  Russian,  Armenian, 

as  for  instance  the  Japanese,  who  use  r  in  its  Cyrillic,  and  Georgian ;  60  in  Latin  and  Gla- 

stead,  as  in  &igarien  for  Si^fhalien  or  Amoor.  golitio  (in  the  former  as  being  a  half  of  the  an- , 

The  Chinese,  on  the  contrary,  unable  to  utter  cient  T»  or  C,  centum).    A  dash  above  it  raises 

r,  always  substitute  I,  as  in  Eilisit  for  Christ  these  values  to  as  many  thousands.    In  rubri- 

There  was  no  L  in  Zend.    It  is  often  mute  in  cation  it  marks  11.    In  abbreviations  it  stands 

English  before  consonants,  as  in  could,  calm,  for  Lucius,  Lalius,  Lares,  libens^  libertus,  locus, 

Aa^  psalm,  Ac,  and  when  final  in  some  French  latus^  dto.    LLS.  stands  for  sestertium  numus^ 

words,  as  in  baril,  outil,  soureil,  inftls,  &c.    In  On  French  coins  it  stands  for  Bayonne. 
Latin  it  was  anciently  not  doubled,  as  in  ma*       LAALAND,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  belong- 

eeihtm,  polucere  ;  it  is  often  introduced  into  ing  to  Denmark,  lying  between  lat  64°  89'  and 

Latin  words  for  the  sake  of  assimilation,  as  in  64''  67'  N.,  and  long.  10°  66'  and  11°  60'  K; 

alUgare^  pdlucere,  intelligere  (from  ad,  per,  in--  greatest  length  60  m.,  breadth  20  m.    The  dis- 

ter),  &c. ;  it  frequently  indicates  diminution,  as  trict  of  Laaland  comprises  the  island  of  that 

in  libellus,  agellus,  pauttum  (from  liber,  ager,  name,  Falster,  and  several  small  islands  ;  area, 

parum),  dec.,  and  distinguishes  many  words  of  647  eq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1868,  84,096.    The  surface 
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18  low,  level,  and  mostly  marshy.    The  water  is  ed  more  of  the  enemj  than  all  the  French 

had,  and  the  climate  unhealthy,  hut  the  soil  is  troops.    By  the  decease  of^  his  associates,  he 

fertile.    There  is  a  lake  called  Mariaboe  near  gradually  united  in  his  own  person  nearl^  all 

the  centre  of  the  island,  which  is  almost  5  m.in  the  higher  offices  of  his  order  in  the  Antilles, 

length.    Capital,  Mariaboe.  and  in  1706  returned  to  Europe  to  obtain  re- 

LABABIE,  Jeak  de,  a  French  mystic,  born  emits.    He  was  detained  by  his  superiors  at 

in  Bonrg-en-Guienne,  Feb.  IS,  1610,  died  in  Home  till  1709,  and  at  Oivita  Yecchia  till  1716, 

Altona,  Holstein,  Feb.  18, 1674.    He  was  edu-  after  which  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  remain- 

cated  at  the  Jesuits'  colleffe  of  Bordeaux,  and  ed  till  his  death.    His  principal  works  are  Nou- 

was  for  some  time  a  member  of  tiiat  society ;  teau  voyage  aux  ties  dd  VAmerique  (6  yoIs. 

but  in  1650  he  became  a  Protestant,  settled  at  12mo.,  Paris,  1722),  IfouvelU  relation  de  VAf- 

Montauban,  was  elected  pastor  of  the  church,  rique  oeeidentale  (5  vols.,  1728),  and  Voyage  en 

and  remained  there  8  years,  during  which  he  iSpagne  et  en  Italie  (8  vols.,  1780). 
founded  a  mystical  sect,  resembling  Uie  quietists       LABDANUM.    Bee  Ladanuh. 
of  his  old  communion,  and  called  after  himself        LA  BILLARDIIiRE,  Jacques  Jttlieit  Hoxr- 

Labadists.     Haying  been  at  length  banished  xoir  de,  a  French  traveller  and  naturalist,  born 

from  Montauban  for  sedition,  he  retired  first  to  in  Alen^on,  Oct.  28,  1765,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  8, 

Orange,  and  subsequently  to  Geneva,  whence  1884.    After  studying  botany  at  Montpellier, 

in  1666  he  was  invited  to  Middleburg,  Holland,  he  was  graduated  M.£>.  in  Paris  In  1780.    Six 

Here  his  followers  increased  in  number,  and  years  later  he  was  sent  on  a  scientific  mission  to 

included  many  persons  of  rank  and  education,  Syria  and  Palestine,  made  a  thorough  explora- 

among  whom  were  Anna  Maria  von  Schurmann  tion  of  the  mountfuns  of  Lebanon,  and  hrought 

and  the  princes^  palatine  Elizabeth.    The  hete-  back  a  valuable  collection  of  plants.    The  re- 

rodoxy  and  contumacy  of  Labadie,  however,  led  suits  of  his  journey  were  published  in  his  Ieone$ 

to  his  deposition  by  the  synod  of  Naarden,  and  Plantaram  Syria  Bariorum  Deteriptionihtu  et 

to  his  banishment  from  the  province.    With-  Obeervatumibua  Illuetratm  (4to.,  Paris,  1791- 

drawing  to  a  small  village  near  Amsterdam,  he  1812),  with   elegant   drawings   by  Biedout^. 

formed  a  church  there,  and  established  a  press  When  the  expedition  under  Entrecasteaux  was 

for  the  publication  of  his  theological  and  con-  sent  in  search  of  La  P^rouse  in  1791,  La  Billar- 

troversid  works,  whence  he  was  ultimately  com-  didre  sailed  on  board  the  Recherche,  spent  a 

Eelled  to  remove  to  Altona.    Hie  sect  of  which  few  months  at  the  Gape,  where  he  collected  a 

e  was  the  founder  does  not  now  exist.  number  of  plants,  visited  many  of  the  large 

LABARRE,  Ghevalisb  de.    See  Babbb.  islands  and  archipelagos  in  the  Pacific  ocean, 

LABARTJM,  the  military  ensign  of  the  Ro-  barely  escaped  shipwreck  on  the  coast  of  Aus- 

man  emperors  in  the  later  times.    It  consisted  tralia,  and  was  finally  taken  prisoner  at  Java  by 

of  a  long  pike,  traversed  by  a  staff  which  gave  the  Dutch  in  Oct.  1798.    His  botanical  coUec- 

it  the  form  of  a  cross,  from  which  hung  a  band-  tions,  consisting  of  no  fewer  than  4,000  plants, 

rol  of  purple,  adorned  with  gold  and  precious  three  fourths  of  which  were  of  species  previ- 

stones,  and  hearing  on  its  summit  a  crown  em-  ously  unknown,  were  carried  to  England ;  but 

blazoned  with  the  monogram  of  Ghrist,  which  when,  after  a  captivity  of  nearly  two  years,  he 

was  added  by  Oonstantine.    The  labarum,  call-  returned  to  his  native  country,  they  were  oour- 

ed  by  Eusebius  the  saving  standard  of  the  em-  teously  returned  to  him  through  the  intervention 

pire,  was  intrusted  to  a  chosen  guard  of  50  sol-  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks.    In  1800  he  was  elected  a 

diers,  who  were  believed  to  be  invincible  while  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  thence-^ 

engaged  in  the  execution  of  their  office.    On  forth  devoted  his  whole  time  to  arranging  hi^ 

the  medals  of  Oonstantine  and  other  Ohristian  botanical  treasures  and  to  publishing  the  r^ults 

emperors  it  is  represented  as  borne  by  Victory,  of  his  observations.  . 

LABAT,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  French  missionary       LABLAOHE,  Lxnoi,  an  Italian  singer,  born 

and  historian,  born  in  Paris  in  1668,  died  there,  in  Naples,  Dec.  6,  1794^  died  there,  Jan.  28, 

Jan.  6,  1788.    He  entered  the  order  of  the  Do-  1858.    His  father,  a  French  merchant  from  Mar- 

minicans  in  1686,  taught  philosophy  at  Nancy,  seiUes,  dying  in  1799,  young  Lablache  was,  at 

afterward  devoted  himself  to  preaching,  and  in  the  recommendation  of  Joseph  Bonaparte,  placed 

.  1698  solicited  an  appointment  as  missionary  to  in  one  of  the  conservatories  of  Naples,  where 

the  Antilles.    After  remaining  two  years  at  he  studied  vocal  and  instrumental  music.    He 

Martinique,  he  passed  in  1696  to  Guadeloupe,  was  of  an  idle  and  unruly  disposition  during  his 

where  he  established  a  station  of  his  order,  and  first  connection  with  this  institution,  and  at-. 

also  distinguished  himself  as  an  engineer  and  tempted  no  fewer  than  5  times  to  make  his 

agriculturist.    On  his  return  to  Martinique  he  escape,  in.  order  to  procure  an  engagement  in 

was  tip^inted  procureurgSneral  of  the  mission,  some  theatre.    Having  been  compelled  by  the 

and  for  his  diplomatic  ana  scientific  services  was  interference  of  the  police  to  finish  his  studies, 

held  in  great  esteem  by  successive  governors,  he  made  his  d^but  in  1812  at  the  little  theatre 

He  explored  the  archipelago  of  the  Antilles,  of  San  Oarlino  as  a  buffo  singer.    Within  a  few 

founded  in  1708  the  city  of  Basse-Terre,  and  in  months  he  was  married  to  the  daughter  of  the 

that  year  took  an  active  part  in  the  defence  of  actor  Pinotti ;  and  after  fulfilling  engagements 

the  island  against  the  English.    He  organized  a  as  basso  and  buffo  at  minor  theatres  in  Naples, 

company  of  60  negroes,  who,  as  he  said,  destroy-  Messina,  and  Palermo,  he  appeared  in  1817  at 
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the  Soak  theatre  in  iMGlan  in  Eoesinrs  GeMfrtn^  log  gaiE^  for  use  by  the  varions  methods  now 
toloky  with  such  snoceas  that  Meroadante  wrote  conyenientlj  employed  as  fhel  for  heating  cm- 
for  him  the  opera  of  Elua  e  Olaudio,  and  for  cibles  and  other  yeasels,  has  become  idmost  an 
several  seasons  he  filled  the  leading  basso  parts  essential  element  in  modem  laboratories.  For 
in  that  city.  In  1824  he  saog  for  the  first  time  details  of  liie  fitting  np  and  famishing  of  labora- 
before  the  Yiennese,  who  in  their  enthusiasm  tories  with  apparatus  and  the  nse  of  the  same, 
caused  a  medal  to  bestmck  in  his  honor,  and  Faraday's  ^^Ohemical  Manipulation''  may  be 
thenceforth  held  him  in  equal  estimation  with  advantageously  consulted ;  and  no  laboratory 
their  favorites,  Madame  Fodor  and  Kubini.  would  1^  complete  without  this  work  idways 
After  an  absence  of  12  years  Lablache  returned  at  hand  for  reference.  See  also  ^*  Chemical 
to  Naples  to  assume  the  duties  of  royal  chapel-  and  Pharmaceutical  Manipulations,"  by  Gamp- 
master  and  fill  an  engagement  at  the  San  Carlo  boll  Morfit  (Philadelphia,  1857). 
theatre,  and  appeared  in  the  works  of  Rossini  LABORDE,  Jeak  Benjamin  dx,  a  French  au- 
and  Bellini  with  great  reputation.  In  1880  he  thor  and  composer,  bom  in  Paris,  Sept  5, 1734, 
went  to  Paris  and  London,  where,  in  the  matn-  guillotined  July  22,  1794.  He  belonged  to  a 
rity  of  his  powers,  he  made  his  d^but  at  the  wealthy  family,  and  was  thoroughly  instructed 
Itidian  opera  in  the  character  of  Geronimo  in  in  all  the  accomplishments  of  the  age,  including 
II  matrimonio  tegreto.  Thenceforth  until  with-  music,  for  which  he  showed  a  great  fondness. 
in  a  short  time  of  his  death,  with  the  exception  Introduced  at  court  while  a  young  man,  he  be- 
of  the  year  1888,  when  he  returned  to  liaplea  came  a  confidant  and  favorite  of  Louis  XY., 
to  sing  in  the  Eliiir  d^amore^  he  appeared  chiefly  and  dissipated  in  costly  pleasures  nearly  ^e 
in  Paris  and  London,  devoting  tiie  winter  to  whole  of  his  fortune.  He  did  not  neglect  how - 
the  former  place  and  the  spring  to  the  latter,  ever  to  cultivate  his  taste  for  music,  and  daring 
Duriog  the  List  25  years  of  nis  me  he  held  tlie  the  life  of  his  patron  produced  several  success- 
position  of  tiie  leading  basso  of  his  own  and  fal  operas.  Upon  the  death  of  Louis,  having 
perhaps  of  any  other  time.  His  voice,  a  base  been  appointed  one  of  the  farmers-general  or 
of  the  purest  quality,  unsurpassed  in  resonance,  the  kingdom,  he  married  and  led  a  more  regular 
in  flexibility  and  compass,  was  not  less  remark-  life,  repairing  by  the  profits  of  his  office  the 
able  than  his  artistic  skill  in  the  management  losses  incurred  by  his  youthful  follies.  He  fdso 
of  it,  and  his  dramatic  versatility.  His  range  gave  himself  seriously  to  his  musical  studies, 
included  every  variety  of  dramatic  music,  from  and  in  1T80  published  his  Enai  9ut  la  musiqve 
lofty  declamation  to  the  broadest  buffo,  in  all  of  ancienne  et  tnodeme  in  4  vols.,  an  unequal 
which  he  attained  a  high  degree  of  excellence,  work,  but  one  containing  speculations  and  in- 
Originally  of  an  imposing  and  graceful  presence,  formation  which  are  still  regarded  as  of  great 
he  became  exceedingly  corpulent  in  middle  life,  value.  He  published  also  several  other  works 
although  this  circumstance  never  detracted  from  on  history,  chronolosy,  and  geography.  At 
the  impressiveness  of  his  performance  in  serious  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he  became 
parts ;  and  his  name  will  be  not  less  closely  obnoxious  in  consequence  of  the  office  he  held, 
associated  with  the  operas  of  Norma^  Anna  Bo-  and  retired  to  Rouen ;  but  being  discovered,  lie 
lena^  SemiramidSy  or  IPuritani,  than  with  the  was  arrested,  brought  back  to  Paris,  tried,  con- 
comic  extravagances  of  Leporelio,  Dr.  Bartolo,  demned,  and  executed. 

Dr.  Dulcamara,  or  Don  Pasquale.  In  private  LABORDE,  Jean  Joseph,  marquis  de,  a 
life  he  was  distinguished  by  social  accomplish-  French  financier,  bom  in  Jacca,  Aragon,  in 
ments  and  virtues,  and  enjoyed  the  esteem  of  1724,  guillotined  in  Paris,  April  18, 1794.  He 
many  outside  of  his  profession.  He  was  at  one  amassed  a  large  fortune  in  mercantile  opera- 
time  employed  as  sinking  master  of  the  queen  tions,  and  under  the  Choiseul  ministry  renaered 
of  England,  of  whom  he  was  a  special  favorite,  important  financial  assistance  to  the  French 
— ^His  only  daughter  is  the  wife  of  Thalberg  the  government,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  the 
pianist.  appointment  of  court  banker  and  the  title  of 
LABOR,  in  physiology.  See  Birth.  marquis.  When  the  French  took  part  in  the 
LABORATORY,  a  place  for  chemical  opera-  American  war,  he  fornished  the  kins  with  the 
tions,  either  designed  for  manufacturing  pur-  money  necessary  for  despatching  tue  troops, 
poses,  or  for  experimental  research.  In  the  He  was  a  friend  of  Voltaire,  whose  affairs  he 
latter  case  it  should  properly  comprise  several  managed  gratuitously.  Toward  the  end  of  1793 
rooms,  one  or  more  aevoted  to  furnace  opera-  he  was  arrested,  and,  after  a  few  months^  im- 
tions  and  furnished  with  the  requisite  apparatus  prisonment,  sentenced  to  death  by  the  revohi- 
for  these,  as  dso  with  various  tools  adapted  for  tionary  tribunal,  as  having  participated  in  the 
snmll  work  in  metds.  Another  room  should  be  royalist  plots  which  aimed  at  the  subversion  of 
appropriated  to  the  more  delicate  chemical  oper-  the  republic. — ^Alexandbe  Louis  Joseph,  comte 
ations,  and  ell  should  be  well  ventilated  by  flues  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  French  writer.  archsB- 
constructed  expressly  for  carrying  off  noxious  ologist,  and  politician,  bom  in  ParisLpept.  15, 
vapors.  An  apartment  especiaSy  protected  1774,  died  in  1842.  He  was  sent  to  Vienna  at 
from  these  should  be  devoted  to  the  balance  the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  entered 
and  other  delicate  instmments  that  are  liable  the  Austrian  army,  reached  the  rank  of  migor, 
to  injury.  Water  as  pure  as  possible  should  be  and  returned  to  his  native  coimtry  after  the 
supplied  in  unlimited  quantity ;  and  illuminat-  treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  1797.    He  then  de- 
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voted  himself  to  travels  and  artistio  pursuits.  de»  arts  et  de  VinduBtrU  (2  vols.  8vo.,  185(9. 

In  1800  he  accompanied  Lucien  Bonaparte,  After  being  for  several  years  keeper  of  one  of 

ambassador  to  Spain,  in  the  capacity  of  attachi,  the  departments  at  the  Louvre,  he  was  appointed 

and  during  nearly  two  years  explored  the  va-  in  1857  director  of  the  archives  of  the  empire, 

rious  provinces  of  the  peninsula,  in  company  LA  HORDE,  Maximujak,  an  American  phy- 

with  a  number  of  artists,  whose  expenses  he  sician  and  scholar,  born  in  Edgefield,  S.  C,  in 

paid  from  his  own  purse.    On  his  return  to  1804.    His  father  was  a  Frenchman  from  Bor- 

France,  he  undertook  the  publication  of  his  deanx,  and  he  himself  is  the  sole  survivor  of 

ffreat  work,  Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  de  the  family.    He  entered  the  junior  class  of  the 

T^Espagne  (4  vols,  large  fol.,  1807-18),  which  South  Carolina  college,  was  graduated  at  the 

cost  him  the  best  part  of  his  fortune.    In  1809  age  of  16,  studied  law  under  George  McDuffie, 

he  was  appointed  master  of  requests  in  the ,  afterward  abandoned  the  legal  for  the  medical 

council  of  state,  and  in  1814,  as  adjutant-mfyor '  profession,  and  was  graduated  (1826)  in  the  first 

of  the  national  guard,  took  part  in  the  capitula-  class  of  the  medical  college  of  South  Carolina, 

tion  of  Paris,  and  received  honorary  distinctions  then  recently  established  at  Charleston.    He 

at  Uie  hands  of  Louis  XYIII.    In  1822  he  was  practised  his  profession  18  years,  during  which 

elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  kept  his  period  he  sometimes  represented  the  people  of 

seat  almost  without  interruption  until  1840.  Edgefield  district  in  the  lower  house  of  the 

He  took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1830,  state  legislature,  and  edited  the  ^^  Edgefield 

heldforawhiletheofliceof  prefect  of  the  Seine,  Advertiser"  newspaper  in  1886.    In  1838  he 

and  left  it  to  become  aide-de-camp  to  Louis  was  elected  secretary  of  the  state.    He  was  then 

Philippe,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  made  one  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  South 

the  national  guard.    He  was  a  member  of  the  Carolina  college,  and  in  1842  accepted  the  chair 

academy  of  inscriptions,  and  of  the  academy  of  of  logic  and  belles-lettres  in  that  institution, 

moral  and  political  sciences.  Beside  the  Voyage  In  1845  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair  of  meta- 

deVE8pa^ne^hQ^yih\\s\i%i\.i  Itinerairedescriptif  physics,  and  at  his  suggestion  physiology  was 

de  Vmpagne  (5  vols.  8vo.,  with  an  atlas,  1809) ;  mcbde  a  part  of  the  college  curriculum.    He 

Les  monuments  de  la  France^  classes  chronoto-  taught  chiefly  by  lecture  till  1855,  when  he 

giquement,  &c.  (fol.,  1816-26) ;   Voyage  pitto-  prepared  and  published  a  text  book  on  physiol- 

resque  en  Autrichej  avee  un  precis  de  la  guerre  ogy,  which  is  nighly  esteemed.    He  has  been  a 

entre  la  France  et  VAutriche,  1809  (3  vols,  fol.,  frequent  contributor  to  the  "  Southern  Quar- 

1821-'8),  &c. — ^LtoN  Emmanuel  Simon  Joseph,  terly  Review"  on  a  variety  of  abstruse  and  im- 

comte  de,  son  of  the  preceding,  a  French  writer  portant  subjects ;  and  has  contributed  also  to 

and  archsBologist,  born  in  Paris,  June  18,  1807.  KusselPs  and  other  southern  magazines.    In 

Aiter  completing  his  classical  studies  at  the  Aug.  1859,  he  published  an  elaborate  "  History 

university  of  Gdttingen,  he  travelled  in  the  East,  of  the  South  Carolina  College,  with  Sketches 

and  on  his  return  published,  in  conjunction  of  its  Presidents  and  Professors,*'  embodying  a 

with  M.  liinant,  his  Voyage  de  V Arable  Fetree  large  mass  of  interesting  biographical  matter. 

(Paris,  1830-^83),  and  Flore  de  V Arabic  Fetree  LABOUCHERE,  Hbnbt,  Baron  Taunton,  an 

(4to.,  1833).    He  meanwhile  filled  several  dip-  English  statesman,  born  in  London,  Aog.  15, 

lomatic  offices,  but  gave  them  up  in  1836  to  1798.     His  father,  Peter  Ciesar  Labouchere, 

devote  himself  entirely  to  his  literary  and  ar-  whose  ancestors  left  France  at  the  period  of  the 

tistic  pursuits.    He  undertook  at  once  a  large  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  and  became 

and  splendid  publication.  Voyage  en  Orient,  36  established  in  Holland,  was  a  partner  of  the 

Sarts  of  which,  consisting  of  travels  in  Asia  banking  house  of  Hope  and  co.  of  Amsterdam, 
[inor  and  Syria,  have  appeared.  At  the  same  and  settled  in  England,  where  he  married  a 
time  he  turned  his  attention  to  historical  re-  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Baring.  The  son  was 
searches  on  printing  and  engraving,  and  pub-  graduated  at  Oxford,  and  in  1826  entered 
lished  several  works  on  this  interesting  subject,  parliament  as  member  for  the  borough  of  St. 
In  1842  his  Commentaire  ghgraphique  sur  Michael's.  About  the  same  time,  in  company 
VExode  et  les  Kombres  secured  his  election  to  with  Mr.  Stanley,  now  earl  of  Derby,  and  Mr. 
the  academy  of  inscriptions.  On  his  father's  Denison,  now  speaker  of  the  house  of  oom- 
retirement  from  political  life,  he  entered  the  mons,  he  visited  America,  in  order  to  study  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  where  he  showed  little  operation  of  republican  institutions.  The  re- 
interest  in  political  questions.  In  1845-7  he  suit  was  to  confirm  him  in  his  liberal  opinions, 
published  a  series  of  letters  on  public  libraries,  and  he  has  long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
the  4th  of  which,  on  the  Mazarin  palace,  is  most  prominent  leaders  of  the  British  liberal 
full  of  historical  interest.  This  led  him  to  a  party.  He  continued  to  sit  for  St.  Michael's 
larger  illustrated  publication,  Les  monumAits  de  until  1830,  when  he  was  returned  for  Taunton, 
FariSy  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  retdning  this  position  by  successive  reelections 
4to.  in  1846.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  fol-  until  1859,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage, 
lowingunfinished  works:  Les  dues  deBourgogne,  In  1882  he  was  made  one  of  the  lords  of  tlie 
Uudes  sur  les  lettres^  les  arU  et  Vindustrie  du-  admiralty.  He  resigned  in  1884,  and  in  April, 
rant  le  16*  sUcle  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1849-'51);  La  1835,  was  appointed  vice-president  of  the  board 
renaissance  des  arts  d  la  eour  de  France,  etudes  of  trade,  master  of  the  mint,  and  privy  council- 
swr  le  16*si^cle  (8vo.,  1851-'6);  and  De  Vunion  lor.    In  March,  1839,  he  became  under  secre- 
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tarj  for  the  colonies,  and  a  few  months  later  Water  lake,  whose  overflow  is  carried  by  a 

president  of  tlie  board  of  trade,  retaining  office  stream  of  the  same  name  to  Hudson^s  bay.    The 

imtil  the  whig  party  went  out  of  power  in  1841.  interior  of  the  conntry  is  imperfectly  known. 

On  the  change  of  ministry  in  1846  he  was  made  Its  general  aspect  is  bleak  and  desolate.    The 

chief  secretary  for  Ireland.  From  1847  until  the  highest  mountains  extend  along  the  £.  coast 

dhRSolution  of  the  cabinet  in  1802  he  was  again  from  lat.  64°  to  59°  K,  tiieir  elevation  nowhere 

president  of  the  board  of  trade,  and  from  1865  exceeding  3,000  feet     Mount  Thoresby  near 

to  1858  secretary  of  state  for  the  colonies.    Mr.  the  coast  is  2,780  feet  high.    The  prevailing 

Labouchere  has  been  twice  married :  on  April  geological  formation  on  flie  seaboard  is  granite, 

10, 1840,  to  his  cousin,  a  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  gneiss,  or  mica  slate,  above  which  in  some  places 

Baring,  who  died  in  1860;  and  on  July  13, 1852,  are  beds  of  old  rea  sandstone  about  200  feet 

to  Lady  Mary  Matilda  Georgiana  Howard,  a  thick,  and  a  stratum  of  secondary  limestone, 

daughter  of  the  6th  earl  of  Carlisle.  Toward  the  interior  the  secondary  rocks  disap- 

LABOULAYE,  £i>ouabd  IRsst  LsFkBUBB,  a  pear.  Very  little  is  known  of  the  mineral  re- 
French  author,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  18, 1811.  He  sources  of  the  country,  but  iron  ore,  limestone, 
studied  law,  and  published  in  1839  a  BUtoire  granite,  hornblende,  lapis- ollaris,  hematite,  and 
du  droit  de  froprUtS /onci^re  en  Burope  depuii  the  beautiful  shining  spar  called  Labradorite 
Constantin  jusqu^d  nosiauT$,  He  has  also  writ-  are  found,  the  last  bemg  collected  by  the  Esqui- 
ten  on  the  political  and  civil  condition  of  wo-  maux  on  the  sea  coast  and  the  shores  of  Hie 
men  from  the  time  of  the  Romans  to  the  present  lakes.  In  the  southern  portion  of  the  country 
day,  and  on  various  kindred  subjects.  He  is  a  stunted  erowth  of  poplars,  pines,  birch,  and 
engaged  upon  a  '*  History  of  the  United  States,''  willow  is  found,  and  grass  clothes  the  valleys 
of  which  the  1st  volume  appeared  in  1855.  He  for  a  few  weeks  in  summer.  Little  vegetation 
has  translated  the  works  of  Dr.  Ghanning  into  exists  in  the  north  excepting  mosses  and  lichens. 
French,  and  has  written  an  elaborate  essay  on  In  some  few  favored  spots  the  aspect  is  better, 
slavery  in  the  United  States.  Among  his  more  In  lat.  58°  57'  N.,  along  the  course  and  mouth 
recent  works  are  Souvenirs  d^un  Toyageur  of  the  river  Kan^erluksoak,  the  banks  are  well 
(1857),  and  ]&tude$  tur  la  propriete  litUraire  wooded,  and  various  European  plants  flourish. 
en  France  et  en  Angleterre  (1Q6B),  He  has  been  In  lat.  59°  N.,  around  ]Nul1atarlok  bay,  the 
since  1849  professor  of  comparative  legislation  mountains  are  covered  with  timber.  At  VAnse 
at  the  College  de  France.  k  Loup  the  soil  is  more  suitable  than  elsewhere 

LABOURDGNNAIE,  Bertrakd  FsANgois  for  cultivation.  No  description  of  grain  will 
MAHfi  DE,  a  French  naval  officer,  born  in  St.  ripen,  but  potatoes,  Dutch  turnips,  cabbages, 
MflJo,  Feb.  11,  1699,  died  Sept.  9,  1753.  He  and  other  hardy  vegetables  come  to  perfection, 
was  governor  of  the  isles  of  France  and  Hour-  Much  rain  falls  in  summer  near  the  sea.  Some- 
bon,  and  conquered  Madras,  but  was  afterward  times  on  the  coast  the  thermometer  in  July  in- 
detained  for  3  years  at  the  Bastile  for  having  dicates  86°,  but  a  short  distance  inland  it  is  at 
relinquished  its  possession  to  the  English  in  all  times  more  temperate.  The  winters  are  ex- 
consideration  of  9,000,000  crownsw  His  life  tremely  cold,  the  temperature  often  falling  80° 
was  written  by  his  grandson,  Bertrand  Francois  below  the  freezing  point.  From  December  to 
Mahd,  a  famous  actor,  who  was  bom  in  1795,  June  the  sea  is  frozen,  while  on  land  travelling 
and  died  in  London  in  Feb.  1840.  becomes  almost  impossible.    The  mean  temper- 

LABRADOR,  an  extensive  peninsula  of  atur^of  the  respective  months  at  the  missionary 
British  North  America,  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  stations  of  Okkak  (lat.  67°  80')  and  Nain  (lat. 
comprising  in  its  fullest  sense  all  that  territory  56°  80')  is  in  January  1.55°,  February  2.78°, 
which  is  bounded  N.  by  Hudson's  strait,  E.  by  March  7.88°,  April  29.48°,  May  27.24°,  June 
the  Atlantic,  S.  E.  by  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle,  42.59°,  July  50.91°,  August  51.99°,  September 
separating  it  from  Newfoundland,  8.  by  the  44.71°,  October  82.56°,  November  24.45°  De- 
gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  and  Canada,  and  W.  by  cember  27.84°.  Theprevailing  winds  on  the  E. 
James's  bay  and  Hudson's  bay ;  being  comprised  coast  vary  between  W.  8.  W.  and  N.  W.  There 
between  lat.  50°  and  63°  N.,  and  long.  66°  and  is  less  fog  than  on  the  island  of  Newfoundland, 
79°  W. ;  area,  420,000  sq.  m.  The  W.  part  of  and  the  strait  of  Belle  Isle  is  never  frozen, 
this  territory  belongs  to  the  Hudson's  bay  com-  The  aurora  borealis  is  frequent  and  of  extreme 
pany;  the  E.,  with  an  area  of  170,000  sq.  m.,  brilliancy.  The  rivers  abound  with  salmon,  and 
and  a  population  of  5,000,  is  Labrador  proper,  the  lakes  with  pike,  barbel,  eels,  trout,  &c. ;  the 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  Newfoundland.  The  wilds  with  reindeer,  black  and  white  bears, 
coasts  are  extremely  rugged  and  forbidding,  wolves,  foxes,  hares,  mountain  cats,  martens,  and 
No  considerable  rivers  empty  off  the  Atlantic  otters,  with  a  few  ermines,  porcupines,  and  bea- 
coast,  but  the  North  "West  or  Meschickemau  river  ver;  the  birds  are  white  grouse,  ptarmigan, 
flows  8.  E.  into  the  strdt  of  Belle  Isle;  the  spruce  game,  gray  plover,  a  great  variety  of  wa- 
East  Mam  or  Stude,  and  Great  and  Little  Wliale  ter  fowl,  the  white-tailed  eagle,  and  several  va- 
rivers,  run  "W.  to  Hudson's  bay;  and  the  Kee-  rieties  of  hawks.  Mosquitoes  are  as  abundant 
noganissee  and  Koksoak,  after  a  N.  and  N.  W.  as  in  more  southern  climates.  Dogs  and  reindeer 
course,  discharge  into  Hudson's  strait.  There  are  the  only  domesticated  animals,  both  being 
are  many  lakes,  formed  chiefly  by  expansions  made  use  of  as  beasts  of  draught. — ^The  natives 
of  the  riyers.    The  most  important  is  Olear  of  Labrador,  consisting  chiefly  of  Esquimaux, 
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iabsist  bj  Inmting  and  fishing.  Over  1,800  are  benevolent  projeoto  frnstrated,  and  his  eztennve 
professed  converts  to  Ohristianitj.  They  live  undertaking  brought  to  an  unfortunate  close. 
in  detached  communities,  their  largest  yillage,  LABBADORITE.  See  Feldspab. 
of  250  inhabitants,  being  at  Invutoke  inlet,  or  LA  BBUYl^RE,  Jeaijt  db,  a  French  moralist, 
Esquimaux  bay,  on  the  Atlantic.  They  bring  born  near  Dourdan,  Normandy,  about  1644,  died 
to  the  traders  a  considerable  amount  of  furs  and  in  Versailles,  May  11, 1696.  At  the  recommen- 
oils,  in  exchange  for  coarse  cloths,  muskets,  dation  of  Bossuet  he  was  appointed  teacher  of 
powder,  and  cuuery.  Until  recentiy,  hostilities  history  to  the  grandson  of  the  great  Cond^,  in 
were  continual  between  the  natives  of  the  whose  service  he  remained  for  the  rest  of  his  life 
coast  and  those  of  the  hills,  but  the  influence  in  a  literary  capacity  and  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
of  the  Moravian  missionaries  has  done  much  to  pension  of  1,000  crowns.  He  was  admitted  a 
restore  peace.  The  missionaries  came  from  member  of  the  French  academy  in  1698,  and  left 
Greenland  about  a  century  since.  Their  chief  the  reputation  of  a  genial  philosopher,  whose 
stations  are  at  Nain,  OkksJc,  Hebron,  and  Hope-  happiness  consisted  in  cultivating  the  best  society 
dale,  and  their  total  number  is  28.  A  ship  an-  and  in  reading  the  choicest  books.  His  power 
nually  arrives  from  London  with  supplies  for  of  observation  and  his  literary  attainments  are 
them,  in  exchange  for  the  articles  of  traae  which  attested  by  his  celebrated  Caraet^res,  founded 
they  barter  with  the  Esquimaux.  The  main  upon  the  "•  Oharacters"  of  Theophrastus,  which 
wealth  of  Labrador  is  in  its  fisheries,  in  which  he  translated  into  French  and  prefixed  to  his 
about  800  British  schooners  with  20,000  per-  own.  Hallam  says  tbat  he  incomparably  sur- 
sons,  chiefly  from  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  passed  his  Greek  model.  "  Many  changes  in 
New  Brunswick,  and  Oanada,  are  each  season  the  condition  of  society,  the  greater  diversity 
engaged,  in  addition  to  400  American  schooners  of  rank  and  occupation  in  modern  Europe,  the 
with  about  6,000  men.  Each  man  catches  on  influence  of  woman  over  the  other  sex,  as  well 
an  average  100  quintals  of  codfish ;  and  the  oil  as  their  own  varieties  of  character  and  manners, 
is  in  the  proportion  of  1  ton  to  200  quintals,  the  effects  ofreligioD,  learning,  chivalry,  royalty, 
Hening  and  mackerel  fisheries  are  carried  on  by  have  given  a  range  to  this  very  pleasing  depart- 
the  same  persons.  About  half  the  product  goes  ment  of  moral  literature  which  no  ancient  could 
to  American  markets,  the  remainder  chiefly  to  have  compassed.^'  When  La  Bruydre  showed 
England,  Lisbon,  and  the  Mediterranean.  The  his  work  in  MS.  to  the  preceptor  of  the  duke 
product  of  the  salmon  fisheries  averages  annu-  of  Maine,  he  was  told  that  the  book  would 
ally  80,000  tierces.  '  A  considerable  number  of  have  many  readers  and  its  author  many  ene- 
persons  who  are  left  in  charge  of  the  property  mies.  The  1st  edition  appeared  in  the  begin- 
when  the  schooners  sail  in  September,  employ  ning  of  1688.  Voltaire  says:  "A  style  rapid, 
themselves  in  seal  fishing.  From  16,000  to  concise,  and  nervous,  expression  animated  and 
18,000  seals,  producing  about  850  tons  of  oil,  picturesque,  a  use  of  language  altogether  new, 
may  be  estimated  as  tiie  average  annual  pro-  without  offending  against  the  established  rules, 
duct.  Beside  fish  and  oil,  skins,  furs,  and  struck  the  public  at  first;  and  the  allusions 
feathers  are  exported.  The  total  exports  of  which  are  crowded  almost  in  every  page  corn- 
Labrador  have  been  estimated  at  $2,500,000  pleted  its  success."  Three  editions  were  exhaust- 
annually,  and  the  imports  at  $600,000.  A  more  ed  in  the  first  year  of  its  publication,  and  6  more 
recent  estimate  gives  the  total  value  at  $4,000,-  before  the  author's  death.  La  Bruy^re  left  also 
000.  The  government  report  of  1857  records  an  unfinished  work,  published  in  1699  under 
an  increased  state  of  activity.  A  British  rev-  the  title  of  Dialogues  pasthumes  9ur  le  quUtisme^ 
enue  cruiser  is  stationed  on  the  coast  during  and  contained  in  an  edition  of  the  works  of  La 
the  fishing  season. — ^The  European  settlements  Bruy^re,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  Vauvenargues 
of  Labrador  are  mainly  at  Forteau  and  Bradore  (Paris,  1820).  Many  editions  of  La  Bruy^re^s 
bays,  L'Anse,  and  Le  Blanc,  all  on  the  E.  coast.  ''  Oharacters"  were  published  after  his  death  in 
The  Portuguese  styled  the  country  Terra  Zo-  Holland  and  France.  The  first  complete  edition 
hcrador,  or  cultivable  land,  a  misnomer  equal  based  upon  the  orinnal  work  was  prepared  by 
to  that  of  Greenland.  Hudson  explored  part  M.  WalckenaSr  (Pans,  Didot,  1845),  followed  by 
of  the  coast  in  1610.  About  the  middle  of  the  an  improved  edition  by  M.  Destailleur  (Paris, 
last  century  a  settlement  was  formed  on  the  Jannet^  1855),  and  an  edition  by  Gennequin  the 
ooastby  Mr.  Darby,  an  American,  &ther  of  the  elder  with  illustrations  (1858).  The  English 
actress  and  poetess  Mrs.  Robinson,  for  the  two-  translation  by  the  poet  Rowe  (London,  1709) 
fold  purpoee  of  establishing  a  whaling  station  has  been  often  reprinted.  In  Nov.  1857,  the 
and  civilizing  the  Esquimaux,  whom  he  thought  authorities  of  Ver^les  placed  an  inscription  in 
it  would  be  possible  to  employ  in  industrial  oc-  front  of  the  house  in  whidb  he  lived  and  died, 
onpations.  but  soon  after  the  formation  of  the  LABUAN,  a  British  island  in  the  Malay  ar- 
settlement,  the  main  body  of  the  Lddians  made  chipelago,  on  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Borneo,  in  lat. 
adesoentuponit,  murdering  many  of  his  people  5°  22'  N.,  long.  115°  10'  E.;  length  10  m., 
and  sending  the  products  of  their  toil  adrift  breadth  5  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 1,623,  with  a  gar- 
into  the  ocean.  Mr.  Darby  had  relied  for  mari-  rison  of  178  soldiers.  It  has  a  good  harbor, 
time  protection  upon  promises  of  persons  in  The  entrances  in  1855  numbered  338  and  the 
power  in  England,  but  those  promises  not  hav-  clearances  17  vessels;  the  imports  (cottons,  &c.) 
ing  been  kept  his  settlement  was  destroyed,  his  amounted  to  £26,935,  and  the  exports  (sago, 
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ooal,  beeswax,  te.)  to  £T,040.    The  qoantlty  of  imal  had  been  previously  called  clmr^ftherimm 

ooal  sold  from  the  mines  was  9,166  tons  in  1668,  by  Kaap,  from  the  resemblance  of  its  traidcs  to 

but  only  1,894  in  1856.  The  nmnber  of  acres  impressions  of  the  hnman  hand.  This  animal, 
planted  with  oocoannts,  dca,  up  to  1867,  was  which  possesses  both  saurian  and  batraohian 
116.    The  revenue  in  1866  was  £1,794,  and  the    characters^  probably  most  nearly  resembled  a 

expenditures  £8,416.    The  climate  is  bad,  and  gigantic  frog  about  10  or  12  feet  in  length.    A 

dangerous  fevers  prevail.    The  island  is  divided  historioEd  sketch  of  the  discoveries  in  connection 

into  two  districts,  Labuan  and  TanjongEubong.  with  this  reptile  maybe  found  in  the  "Pro- 

An  episcopal  see  was  created  there  in  1866.  eeedings  of  the  Boston  Socie^  of  Natural  His- 

JhQ  settlement  of  this  island  dates  from  1846,  tory"  (vol.  v..  1866,  p.  298),  and  full  details  on  its 

when,    through  the  influence  of  Sir  James  aflinities  in  tlie  "  Annals  and  Magazine  of  Natu- 

Brooke,  the  rajah  of  Sarawak,  it  was  ceded  to  ral  History"  (voL  viii.,  London,  1862,  pp.  806- 

Great  Britain  bv  the  sultan  of  BmnaL  818).    Footprints  and  bones  of  the  labyrintho- 

LABURNUM  {eytiwM  labwrnwn^  Linn.),  a  don  have  been  found  in  ^e  trias  of  England 

smdl,  hardy,  ornamental,  deciduous  tree  of  the  and  Germany ;  from  an  examination  of  the  nead 

lotus  diviaon  of  the  leguminous  order.    The  and  teeth,  vertebrss,  pelvis,  and  bones  of  the  ez- 

common  laburnum  was  introduced  from  Swits-  tremities,  Prof.  Owen  has  constructed  an  animal 

erland  into  Great  Britain  near  the  close  of  the  intermediate  between  the  crocodile  and  the  frog. 

16th  century,  and  is  now  largely  cultivated  as  an  Pictet  {TraiU  de  paUontologte^  1868)  calls  u 

ornament  to  shrubberies,  vulas,  and  small  gar-  mattodon$aurfUj  and  considerB  it  a  saurian  from 

dens.    In  May  and  June  it  presents  a  beautiful  the  presence  of  scutes  on  the  skin  and  the  form 

appearance,  every  twij^  and  small  branch  being  of  the  teeth.    The  general  i^aoe  of  the  head  is 

hung  with  racemes  of  brilliant  yellow  flowers,  frog^like,  as  also  are  the  double  ocdpital  oon- 

Its  wood  is  largely  used  for  ornamental  work,  dyles,  narrow  palatal  processes  of  tiiie  mazil- 

and  for  handles  to  knives  and  other  instruments,  lary.  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  the  row  of  small 

It  is  hard,  and  so  heavy  that  the  branches  sink  teetn  across  ^e  anterior  part  of  the  palate  and 

in  water.    It  takes  a  high  polish,  and  has  a  a  longitudinal  row  on  the  palate  concentric  with 

greenish  color.    The  French  call  it  the  ebony  the  maxillary  teeth,  the  lower  jaw  and  the  ver- 

of  the  Alps.    Rabbits  are  so  fond  of  its  bark,  tebrs,  and  bones  of  tiie  fore  limbs;  on  the  other 

that  they  eat  it  in  preference  to  that  of  any  hand,  the  facial  and  nasal  parts  of  the  skull  are 

other  trees.    The  seeds  are  highly  poisonous,  crocodilian,  as  are  the  maxillary  tusks^  the 

and  their  great  profusion  and  brilliant  appear-  strong  transverse  processes  for  ribs,  bony  der- 

ance  render  it  somewhat  objectionable  to  cul-  mal  plates,  dec.  In  some  of  the  dentd  characters 

tivate  the  tree  from  the  danger  of  children  or  it  reeemblea  fishes.    The  size  of  the  tracks  va* 

cattle  being  tempted  to  eat  them.    The  alpine  ries  from  4  to  12  inches  in  length,  with  6  toes 

or  Scotch  laburnum  (eytints  alpintu)  attains  a  on  each,  one  turned  in  like  the  human  thumb ; 

greater  size  than  the  other  species,  which  are  the  hina  foot  was  8  or  4  times  as  laige  as  the 

usually  less  than  8  feet  in  heignt.  fore  foot;  there  is  no  positive  evidence  that  the 

LABYRINTH,  a  structure  of  intricate  passage  animal  had  a  tail;  its  progression  seems  to  have 

ways  which  it  is  impossible  to  traverse  without  been  slow  and  awkward,  the  legs  having  been 

a  clue.    Three  labyrinths  are  mentioned  in  an-  swung  outward  like  the  course  of  a  scytiie. 

cient  story.    The  best  authenticated  is  the  laby-  Near  each  large  step,  and  1^  inches  before  it,  is 

rinth  of  Fgypt,  situated  at  Arsino^,  near  Lake  a  smaller  one  of  the  fore  foot,  the  distance  from 

Moeris.    Herodotus  visited  and  describes  it.    It  pair  to  pair  being  about  14  inches.    Hie  Amer- 

consisted  of  8,000  chambers,  half  of  them  below  ican  cheirotherium  made  a  double  series  of 

ground,  the  subterranean  apartments  being  sa-  tracks,  and  evidentiy  belonged  to  a  different  ge- 

cred  burial  places.    It  was  extant  in  Pliny^s  nus  from  that  of  Europe, 
time.    Ruins  at  the  modem  village  of  Howara       LAO,  a  resinous  exudation  from  the  twigs 

in  Fayoom  have  been  recenUy  identified  by  Dr.  and  branches  of  various  kinds  of  trees  in  the 

Lepsios  with  those  of  the  labyrinth.    Another  East  Indies,  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the 

structure,  on  a  smaller  scale  but  on  the  model  of  insect  eoccut  lacect,  which  swarms  upon  trees 

that  of  Egypt,  was  reported  to  have  been  built  yielding  a  milky  juice.  The  exuding  juice  forms 

near  Cnossus  in  Crete,  by  Desdalus,  as  a  place  of  an  incrustation  around  the  twigs,  and  in  this 

confinement  for  the  fabled  monster  tiie  Mino-  the  insects  make  the  cells  for  containing  their 

tanr ;  but  antiquaries  discover  nothing  more  eggs.    Upon  the  outside  the  concrete  resinous 

labyrinthine  in  the  locality  indicated  than  the  lumps  are  marked  witii  numerous  pores  as  if 

caves  and  quarries  of  Mount  Ida.    The  8d  laby-  perforated  with  a  needle ;  within  are  seen  many 

rinth  was  in  the  isle  of  Lemnos,  but  no  remains  oblong  cells,  which  often  contain  dead  insects, 

of  it  have  been  traced.    A  similar  structure  was  The  substance  is  of  a  deep  reddish  brown  color, 

said  to  exist  on  the  island  of  Samos,  and  another,  of  shining  fracture,  and  an  astringent^  bitterish 

called  the  labyrinthine  tomb  of  Porsena,  near  taste.    It  colors  the  saliva  beautifully  red,  and 

Clusiura,  in  Etruria.  produces  a  dye  of  this  color  but  littie  inferior  to 

LAB  YRINTHODON  (Gr.  Xcfivptwios,  laby-  the  real  cochineal.  Indeed,  before  the  discovery 

rinth,  and  odov^,  a  tooth),  a  gigantic  fossil  rep-  of  the  latter  it  was  the  material  of  the  fine  rich 

tile,  so  named  by  Prof.  Owen  from  the  complex  crimson  dye  of  the  ancients,  and  of  the  durable 

labyrinthic  structure  of  the  teeth ;  the  same  an-  reds  of  the  dyers  of  Brussels  and  Holland.  The 
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ooloiing  matter  is  readily  eztraoted  bj  warm  and  next  to  this  ranks  that  from  Assam*  In  the 

water ;  the  lac  itself  is  for  the  most  part  solnble  best  articles  the  sticks  are  frequently  inernsted 

in  alcohol;  when  burned  it  diffuses  a  strong  entirely  around  with  the  lao  to  the  thickness  of 

agreeable  odor.    The  crude  article  broken  off  a  quarter  of  an  inch ;  and  the  substance  also 

with  the  twigs  is  known  as  stick  lac,  and  is  sold  forms  large  oblong  bunches  of  much  greater 

by  those  who  gather  it  at  from  2  to  4  lbs.  for  a  thickness.    The  Bengal  stick  lac  is  commonly 

penny.  When  the  stick  lao  is  broken  up  and  its  in  very  scanty  and  irregular  incrustations.   The 

coloring  matter  is  partially  removed  by  water,  capacity  of  production  is  said  to  be  many  times 

it  is  c^ed  from  its  granular  appearance  seed  greater  than  the  demand,  though  the  annual  ez- 

lac.    This  is  sometimes  melted  into  masses  and  portations  amount  to  several  million  lbs.  of  lac 

called  lump  lac.     The  more  familiar  variety  dye  and  shell  lac.    The  stock  on  hand  in  1854 

known  as  shell  lac  is  prepared  by  melting  the  consisted,  according  to  a  paper  of  Gren.  Briggs 

seed  lac  and  straining  it  through  fine  linen  bags,  presented  to  the  Engliah  Asiatic  society,  of 

upon  a  flat,  smooth  surface  of  wood,  to  harden.  8,800,280  lbs.  of  lac  dye,  and  2,858,750  lbs.  of 

It  dries  in  thin  sheets,  which  break  up  into  shell  lac. 

small  fragments.  Their  color  is  from  orange  to  LA  OAILLE,  Nioolas  Louis  db,  a  French 
dark  reddish  brown;  they  are  more  or  less  astronomer,  bom  at  Rumigny,  near  Rheims, 
transparent,  hard,  and  brittle,  and  of  shining  March  15,  1718,  died  in  Paris,  March  21, 1762. 
lustre.  The  substance  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  He  was  a  pupil  of  Oasaini  in  the  observatory 
not  in  water,  and  possesses  neither  taste  nor  of  Paris,  assisted  Maraldi  in  the  survey  of  the 
smell.  It  softens  readily  by  heat,  so  that  it  has  coast  between  Nantes  and  Bayonne,  and  after- 
run  together  in  masses  when  stowed  in  the  hold  ward  (1789''40)  took  part  in  the  measurement 
of  a  ^ip.  It  contains,  as  found  by  Hatchett,  90.9  of  the  arc  of  the  meridian,  correcting  the  results 
per  cent  of  resin  and  0.5  of  coloring  matter;  of  Picard,  and  proving  the  flattening  of  the 
the  remainder  is  wax,  gluten,  and  foreign  mat-  earth  toward  the  poles.  Beinff  now  appointed 
ter.  Stick  lao  contains  about  10  per  cent  of  professor  of  mathematics  in  the  Mazarin  college, 
^coloring  matter  and  68  per  cent,  of  resin.  The  he  published  (1741-50)  lectures  on  mathema- 
coloring  matter  is  separated  by  treatment  with  tics,  mechanics,  astronomy,  and  optics,  whioh 
warm  water  and  evaporation,  and,  made  into  have  passed  through  many  editions.  He  next 
square  ci^es,  is  known  as  lac  dye,  lac  lake,  or  devoted  himself  to  astronomical  observationB, 
cake  lake.  When  scraped  they  yield  a  bright  both  at  his  observatory  and  at  the  Oape  of  Good 
red  powder  like  carmine.  A  varnish  and  pig-  Hope.  His  catalogue  of  stars  made  at  the  lat- 
ment  combined  is  prepared  from  stick  lao  for  ter  station  excited  eq>ecial  surprise  from  the 
the  process  of  japanning.  The  natives  of  India  quickness  and  accuracy  of  its  formation.  By 
employ  the  substance  in  various  ways.  They  simultaneous  observations  made  by  himself  at 
color  it  with  yellow  orpiment  and  make  it  into  the  Oape  and  by  Lalande  at  Berlin,  he  establish- 
bracelets,  chains,  and  other  ornaments  in  imi-  ed  the  distance  of  the  moon  and  of  the  planets 
tation  of  gold.  They  prepare  with  it  a  good  Mars  and  Venus.  While  there  he  received 
varnish,  which  they  color  with  cinnabar  or  orders  to  survey  the  islands  of  Bourbon  and 
some  other  pigment.  The  wheels  of  their  lap-  Mauritius.  On  his  return  he  investigated  anew 
idaries  are  covered  with  a  preparation  of  lao,  the  problem  of  finding  the  longitude  at  sea,  and 
which  serves  by  its  adhesive  nature  to  retain  proposed  the  modem  plan  of  a  nantical  alma- 
the  polishing  powders.  The  chief  uses  of  shell  nac.  In  1757  he  published  his  A9tronomi4B 
lao  are  for  manu&cturing  sealing  wax,  and  as  FundamerUa;  the  next  vear,  tables  of  the  sun; 
the  basis  for  spirit  varnishes  and  the  French  and  soon  after,  Bouguera  treatise  De  la  grada- 
polish.  The  best  red  sealing  wax  contains  48  tion  de  la  lumUre^  and  a  new  edition  of  a  trea- 
parts  in  100  of  it,  together  with  19  parts  of  tise  on  navigation  by  the  same  author.  After 
Venice  turpentine,  1  of  balsam  of  Peru,  and  82  his  death  his  friend  Maraldi  published  his  trea- 
of  finely  powdered  cinnabar.  It  forms  60  per  tise  on  the  *^  Southern  Starry  Heavens,''  and  his 
cent,  of  the  best  black  sealing  wax,  the  other  "Voyage  to  the  Oape." 
ingredients  being  10  parts  of  turpentine  and  80  LAOANDONES,  an  unsubdued  Indian  nation, 
of  levigated  bone  black.  The  coloring  matter  occupying  the  upper  waters  of  the  river  Usuma- 
and  some  insoluble  ingredients,  which  are  never  sinta,  in  Oentral  America.  Their  territory, 
wholly^  removed  from  shell  lac,  iiyure  it  for  which  embraces  a  considerable  portion  of  Qua- 
a  varnish  for  light  colored  works ;  but  recent  temala,  Ohiapas,  and  Tabasco,  is  a  wild,  moun- 
methods  of  bleaching,  one  of  which  by  chlorine  tainous  region,  and  has  never  been  explored, 
was  introduced  by  Dr.  Hare,  have  in  a  great  Fortwocenturiesafter  the  conquest,  the  Lacan- 
measure  removed  this  difficulty.  (SeeVAmnsH.)  dones  were  aggressive  and  cruel  in  tiieir  habits, 
The  adhesive  quality  of  lac  renders  it  a  useful  and  gave  great  trouble  to  the  ad|jaoent  Spanish 
material  for  cements  for  broken  porcelain,  and  provinces;  but  for  the  last  oentuiy  they  seem 
united  with  caoutohouc  it  makes  the  famous  to  have  sought  seclusion,  and  carefully  avoided 
marine  glue.  A  weak  solution  of  it  in  alcohol  is  contact  witii  tiie  Spaniards  as  well  as  with  the 
recommended  in  surgery  to  be  spread  on  band-  civilized  Indians  around  them.  During  the  17tii 
ages  for  dressing  wounds  and  ulcers.  Formerly  century  their  numbers  were  much  augmented 
it  was  used  in  medicine,  but  it  has  no  specific  by  the  remnants  of  the  Oholea,  Itzaes,  and 
action. — ^The  best  stick  lao  is  brought  from  Siam,  Manohes,  driven  out  of  the  provinces  of  Peten 
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tad  Yen  Paz.  In  1887  the  Manohes  made  a  importation  into  England  was  prohibited  in 
treaty  with  the  then  existing  repnblie  of  Central  1488,  in  order  that  the  domestic  manudhctnre 
America,  which  provided  that  after  7  years  should  be  protected;  but  the  lace  was  probably 
they  should  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  coarse,  as  pins,  which  are  essential  for  the  man- 
republic,  and  that  then  there  should  be  no  ufacture  of  the  finer  qualities,  were  not  made 
change  in  their  reli(|^on,  nor  interference  with  until  near  the  middle  of  the  next  century.  The 
their  practice  of  polygamy.  Although  anciently  trade  prospered  during  the  17th  century  esp^ 
regarded  as  the  fiercest  and  most  barbarous  of  cially  in  Buckinghamshire ;  and  in  1880.  as 
all  the  abori^nal  families  of  Oentral  America,  appears  by  a  petition  presented  to  Queen  Ade- 
the  Lacandonea  are  now  described  as  shy  and  laide,  there  were  120,000  persons  dependent 
ahnost  timid.  A  few  occasionally  enter  the  upon  it  in  that  county  and  its  vicinity.  The 
ih>ntier  towns  of  Oliiapaa,  Tabasco,  and  Gua-  kmd  called  pillow,  thread,  or  bone  lace,  which 
temaia,  with  a  little  tobacco  or  sarsapariUa;  they  manumctured  by  hand,  was,  however, 
but  no  sooner  have  they  disposed  of  it  than  already  in  great  measure  supplanted  by  the 
they  disappear  suddenly  by  obscure  and  un-  bobbinet  machine-made  lace.  Other  parts  of 
known  paths.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  Great  Britain  are  famous  for  the  manufacture 
theMayaof  Yucatan,  and  closely  resembles  the  of  other  qualities  of  lace.  A  recent  English 
Quiche  and  Eaohiquil.  Waldeck  describes  their  writer  says:  '^Honiton  lace  came  into  fashion 
dresa  as  coinciding  with  the  garbs  represented  in  1842,  and  owes  its  present  position  to  Queen 
on  the  monuments  of  Palenoue.  Their  actual  Victoria.  Commiserating  the  miserable  condi- 
worship  is  unknown,  althouffh  it  is  well  under-  tion  of  the  lace-workers  of  Devon,  she  deter- 
stood  that  they  have  their  hidden  temples  where  mined  to  assist  them  by  bringing  their  manu- 
they  practise  the  rites  of  their  ancestors.  Their  facture  into  fashion,  and  in  furtherance  of  this 
government  is  equally  unknown,  but  probably  laudable  purpose  had  her  wedding  dress  made 
IS  nearly  the  same  as  before  the  conquest,  of  it.  Honiton  at  once  became  the  rage,  and 
There  is  however  no  reason  for  believing  that  has  continued  popular  and  expensive  ever  since, 
they  have  in  their  fastnesses  large  cities  and  although  previously  purchasers  could  hardly  be 
towns,  with  great  temples  glistening  like  silver  found  for  it."  Its  manufacture  employed  in 
in  the  sun,  such  as  the  cura  of  Quich6  affirmed  1861  from  7,000  to  8,000  persons  in  a  district  in- 
to ]£r.  Stephens  that  he  had  seen  with  his  own  eluding  Honiton  and  extending  80  miles  along 
eyes  fh>ra  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  Quesal-  the  coast  of  Devonshire  and  12  miles  inland, 
tenango.  Some  of  the  highly  ornamented  dress  articles 

LACCADIYE  ISLES  (called  by  the  natives  of  this  lace  were  valued  at  200  guineas  each. 
Laharadeevh,  deevh  signifying  ^*  island "),  a  Nottingham  at  the  same  time  was  the  seat  of 
group  of  small  islands  in  the  Indian  ocean,  con-  the  bobbinet  manufacture,  which  employed 
sisting  of  20  clusters,  100  ro.  off  the  Mfdabar  188,016  persons,  8,200  madiines,  and  a  capital 
coast,  between  lat.  10^  and  12^  40'  N.  and  long,  in  the  various  departments  of  the  trade  of  £3,« 
73^  and  74°  £. ;  pop.  about  10,000.  They  are  966,946.  The  annual  business  returns  amount- 
all  of  coral  formation.  The  lareest  is  but  7  ed  to  £2,800,000.  Limerick  lace  is  made  only 
miles  in  length,  and  many  of  thrai  are  barren  in  Ireland ;  British  point  lace  chiefly  in  the 
uninhabited  rocks.  From  the  dangerous  ree&  vicinity  of  London ;  and  tambour  lace  at  Isling- 
around  them  they  are  seldom  visited  by  naviga-  ton,  Coggleshall  in  Essex,  and  Kottinffham. 
tors.  The  harbor  most  frequently  called  at  for  Chantilly  lace  is  always  black ;  it  is  exceedingly 
supplies  is  Ean-Rattea,  lat.  10**  84'  N.,  long.  72°  fine,  and  is  much  used  for  veils  and  flounces. 
66'  £.  The  islands  are  not  fertile,  excepting  in  The  names  of  many  of  the  varieties  point  to 
cocoa  palms,  the  fruit  of  which  forms  the  prin-  other  countries  also  as  engaged  in  the  manufae- 
cipal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  and  its  fibre  or  coir  ture.  Thus  the  famous  Brussels,  Mechlin,  Ya- 
one  of  the  chief  articles  of  commerce.  The  na-  lenciennes,  and  Graramont  laces  are  of  Belgian 
tives  are  an  inoffensive  race,  of  Arabian  oHgin,  production.  More  and  finer  laces  are  imported 
who  profess  a  kind  of  Mohammedanism,  and  are  into  Great  Britain  fh>m  Belgium  than  from  all 
called  Moplays.  Their  dwellings  are  of  stone  other  countries  in  Europe  together.  Switzer- 
and  roofed  with  thatch.  The  islands  are  de-  land  also  furnishes  supplies  superior  in  quality 
pendencies  of  British  India ;  the  principal  are  to  the  French ;  but  they  pass  in  commerce  as 
Underoot,  Cabarita  Akhalu,  Kalpeni,  Saltair,  French.  Of  the  Belgian  laces  named  above, 
Cheltac,  Kerdmut,  Ameni,  Corrittee,  and  Mini-  one  variety  classed  with  the  Brussels,  and  known 
coy.  The  Laccadives  were  discovered  by  Yasco  as  the  point  d  Vaiguilley  is  made  entirely  with  the 
da  Gama  in  1409.  In  April,  1847,  the  sea  broke  needle.  The  Mechlin  laces  are  made  at  Mech- 
over  Ealpeni,  TJnderoot,  and  other  islands,  filled  lin,  Antwerp,  and  other  places.  The  mesh  in 
the  wells  with  salt  water,  and  uprooted  the  these  laces  is  of  hexagonal  form,  and  the  pattern 
trees ;  and  1,800  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  is  worked  in  the  net.  Mechlin  was  formerly 
drowning  or  funine.                     *  the  highest  prized  among  laces ;  but  the  point 

LACE,  a  fabric  of  threads  of  cotton,  linen,  is  Venite  antique  now  ranks  above  it  in  value, 

silk,  gold,  or  silver,  interwoven  to  form  a  deli-  "  It  is  a  rare  old  lace,  light  and  open,  raised  in 

cate  net-work.    It  was  in  use  in  Yenice  at  an  some  parts  like  embossed  work,  and  has  an  air 

early  period,  and  it  is  supposed  that  it  was  of  antiquity  that  is  highly  prized.    The  manu- 

known  to  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.    Its  facture  of  it  is  said  to  be  entirely  abandoned. 
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and  it  ifi  only  found  now  as  beirlooms  in  fiuni-  Pins  were  stack  into  the  pillow,  according  to 
lies,  except  when  a  stray  specunen  finds  its  way  the  pattern,  and  around  these  the  threads  were 
into  market,  in  which  case  there  is  a  great  woven  or  twisted.  By  the  introduction  of  a 
competition  for  its  possession.  The  point  de  thicker  thread,  called  gimp,  the  appearance  of 
Visnisd  antique  is  seen  more  frequently  in  Italy  flowers  and  ornament^  designs  was  produced, 
tiian  in  any  other  country,  for  the  high  digni-  The  thread  was  wound  upon  bobbins,  and  each 
taries  of  the  Catholic  church  have  their  official  pair  of  these  was  attached  tcM^ther  on  begin- 
robes  trimmed  with  flounces  of  this  costly  ma^  nine  the  work,  and  the  threaa  &stened  to  one 
terial.  It  finds  its  way  into  England  chiefly  oftiQepins.  The  sides  of  the  mesh  were  form- 
through  the  medium  of  travellers,  who  seize  ed  by  twisting  8  times  over  each  other  the 
upon  every  opportunity  to  obtain  these  relics  of  threads  of  two  pairs  of  bobbins,  one  pair  being 
ancient  fa^ion."  Valenciennes  laces  are  made  held  in  each  hand.  The  threads  of  the  adjacent 
in  and  around  Ypres,  Menin,  Oourtrai,  Bruges,  bobbins  were  next  crossed  to  form  the  bottom 
Ghent,  and  Alost.  It  is  remarked  of  these  dis-  of  the  mesh ;  and  the  work  thus  went  on,  each 
tricts,  as  also  of  those  in  France  engaged  in  the  portion  of  the  mesh  requiring  its  own  routine 
manufacture,  that  each  one  has  its  own  peculiar  of  thread  crossings,  and  being  secured  by  pins 
style,  which  serves  to  identify  its  proauction,  as  soon  as  completed.  From  48  to  60  bobbins 
though  no  difference  may  be  perceived  in  the  are  required  for  every  inch  of  breadth,  and 
process  or  materials.  In  France  the  manufac-  only  one  mesh  is  made  at  a  time.  Since  the 
ture  is  more  extensively  carried  on  than  else-  introduction  of  machinery  for  producing  the 
where ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  more  than  200,-  net-work,  ornamental  patterns  made  by  hand 
000  females  are  there  employed  in  making  lace  are  sewed  to  it.  In  this  way  are  produced  the 
by  hand.  Caen,  Bay eux,  Chantilly,  Lille,  Ar-  most  beautiful  fabrics  of  Honiton  lace.  ^^Brus- 
ras,  Mirecourt,  ruy,  Bailleul,  and  Alen^on  are  sels  paint  applfqui  is  formed  by  sewing  sprigs 
all  noted  for  the  manufacture.  The  lace  called  of  the  real  pomt  upon  illusion  or  any  oUier 
point  cPAUnfon  is  the  only  variety  made  with  kind  of  plain  lace.  It  is  very  much  used  for 
pure  linen  hand-spun  thread  and  worked  with  flounces,  and  costs  from  £6  to  £8  per  yard,  { 
a  needle ;  the  value  of  the  thread  alone  is  from  wide.  It  is  very  pure  in  color,  which  is  owing 
$500  to  $600  per  lb.  The  meshes  of  this  lace  to  a  white  powder  with  which  it  is  saturated, 
are  alternately  square  and  octagonal.  The  and  which  it  continues  to  retain,  and  obviates 
Alen^on  or  blond  lace  has  a  hexagonal  mesh,  the  necessity  of  washing."  lihe  first  attempts 
Point  cTAlengon  ia  prized  next  to  the  point  de  to  apply  machinery  to  the  work  were  made 
Venise  antique.  It  nas  a  dingy  appearance,  and  in  1768  by  a  stocking  weaver  of  Nottingham, 
strikes  the  unsophisticated  with  the  idea  that  it  and  his  machine,  which  was  called  a  pin  ma- 
needs  washing.  Point  de  gaae  is  a  variety  of  chine,  making  single  press  point  net  in  imita- 
lace  as  fine  as  a  spider^s  web  and  as  light  as  tion  of  Brussels  ground,  is  said  to  be  still  in 
thistle  down.  At  Bayeux  are  made  the  whitest  use  in  France  for  making  the  variety  known 
and  cheapest  varieties  of  lace,  and  together  as  tulls.  The  stocking  weavers  of  Nottingham 
with  Oaen  more  piece  goods,  as  shawls,  man-  invented  other  machines,  the  first  for  bobbinet 
ties,  &c.,  than  are  made  in  any  other  part  of  in  1799 ;  and  though  they  were  all  inferior,  they 
the  world ;  at  Mirecourt,  Lille,  and  Arras,  the  made  lace  more  cheaply  than  by  the  old  meth- 
dear  foundation  and  fondM  de  champSy  in  wMte  ods,  and  caused  Nottingham  to  become  the 
thread,  and  also  a  lace  called  guipure^  resem-  centre  of  the  trade.  But  the  first  really  suo- 
bling  the  Honiton.  Silk  blond  was  first  made  cessful  machine  for  bobbinet  (so  named  from 
at  Caen,  and  was  so  named  from  its  original  the  threads  crossing  the  warp  being  supplied 
nankeen  color.  It  is  now  made  of  the  finest  from  bobbins)  was  that  of  Heathcoat,  invented 
white  or  black  silk. — The  intricacies  of  lace  in  1809,  and  suggested  by  the  machinery  em- 
weaving  render  it  hopeless  to  attempt  to  con-  ployed  in  makmg  fishing  nets.  The  principle 
▼ey  a  clear  idea  either  of  the  processes,  the  of  the  invention  was  in  the  use  of  fixed  parafiel 
peculiarities  of  the  different  fabrics,  or  of  the  warp  threads,  round  which  the  bobbin  threads 
machines  employed,  by  any  mere  description,  were  worked  sa  ^e  weft  of  the  fiabric,  one  set 
Dr.  Ure  remarks :  ^^  Bobbinet  may  be  said  to  going  obliquely  across  from  right  to  left  and  the 
surpass  every  other  branch  of  human  industry  second  set  obliquely  across  from  left  to  ri^t. 
in  the  complex  ingenuity  of  its  machinery ;  one  Mr.  Heathcoat  was  compelled  by  the  opposition 
of  Fisher's  spotting  frames  being  as  much  be-  his  machine  excited  to  remove  from  Notting- 
yond  the  most  curious  chronometer,  in  multi-  ham  to  Devonshire,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
plicity  of  mechanical  device,  as  that  is  beyond  expiration  of  his  patent  in  1828  that  the  ma- 
a  common  roasting  jack.'^  The  oldest  kind  of  chines  were  introduced  in  the  former  place, 
lace,  such  as  is  seen  in  the  portraits  of  the  time  In  the  machine  the  warp  threads,  to  the  number 
of  Charles  I.,  is  known  as  the  Brussels  point,  of  700  to  1,200  in  a  yam  of  width,  are  stretched 
the  net-work  of  which  was  made  by  using  bone  from  a  roller;  which  extends  the  whole  length 
bobbins  (whence  its  name  of  bone  lace),  and  of  the  thread  beam,  and  the  weft  threads  are 
the  pattern  worked  with  the  needle.  A  hard  wound  each  upon  a  bobbin  formed  of  two  thin 
stuffed  pillow  or  cushion  wsb  employed  (hence  brass  disks,  riveted  tc^ther,  leaving  a  narrow 
sometimes  called  pillow  lace),  covered  with  space  between  them  for  the  thread.  Each  bob- 
parchment,  and  on  this  the  pattern  was  drawn,  bin  holds  about  100  yayrds  of  thread,  and  there 
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are  fts  many  as  1,200  of  them  to  a  machine,  tain  now  pfailosopbical  experiments.    Repairinff 

The  arrangement  and  movement  of  these  in  the  to  Paris  when  20  jears  oid,  he  was  weleomed 

machine  can  be  xmderstood  only  \>j  careftd  in-  hj  Bnffon  and  by  the  composer  Glack.    He  fol- 

spection  and  stndy  of  the  machine  itself.    The  lowed  his  twofold  yocationi  giving  to  moeio  the 

pieces  of  bobbinet  measure  from  20  to  80  yards  time  which  was  not  devoted  to  natoral  philos- 

each ;  the  width  is  variable.    The  narrowest  ophy ;  he  composed   several  operas,  one  of 

strips— ^ven  the  narrow  quillings  nsed  for  cap  which  was  on  the  eve  of  being  performed  when 

borders — are  made  on  the  same  machine,  many  the  rehearsals  were  interrupted  by  a  whim  oi  a 

breadths  together,  which  are  temporarily  united  popular  actress.    He  bore  this  disappointment 

by  threads  that  are  finally  drawn  out.    There  patiently,  and  contented  himself  with  publish- 

are  special  machines  cidled  warp  machines,  of  in^  his  Poetiqus  de  la  miisiqus  (2  vols.  8vo., 

Seat  variety,  for  makmg  the  sorts  of  lace  Paris,  1785),  m  which  Gluck^s  principles  are 
lown  as  warp  lace ;  and  there  are  others  call-  expounded.  He  had  previously  written  an  £mai 
ed  point  net  for  making  this  quality.  A  Jac-  mr  nieetrieiiS  naturelle  et  art\fieielle  (2  vols, 
qnard  apparatus  is  attached  to  some  of  the  Bvo.,  1781),  and  Phynque  geninde  et  partieU' 
machines  for  working  in  the  thick  thread  of  lUre  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1782-^4),  which  were  not 
gimp  for  the  ornamental  figures.  Where  the  well  received  by  men  of  science,  and  which  he 
Spread  passes  from  one  figure  to  another,  it  is  himself  afterward  tried  to  suppress;  but  they 
clipped  off  by  children,  who  us^  the  scissors  had  such  merits  of  style  that  Buffon  engaged 
for  this  purpose  with  great  dexterity.  The  him  as  an  assistant  in  continuing  his  ** Natural 
patterns  at  many  of  the  lactories  are  worked  in  History,'^  and  appointed  him  keeper  and  as- 
hy hand.  The  government  school  of  design  sistant  demonstrator  at  the  museum.  He  vin- 
established  at  Nottingham  has  served  to  edu-  dicated  his  claims  to  such  distinction  by  pre- 
cate  many  skilful  designers,  who  prepare  the  senting  to  the  scientific  world  his  Eistoire  de» 
patterns  upon  wood  or  stone  as  for  engraving  quadruples  avipares  et  des  9erpent$  (2  vols.  4to., 
or  printing,  those  parts  intended  to  leave  a  1788-^0),  and  his  ffietoire  naturelle  de9  reptiles 
mark  being  in  relies  The  block,  being  moist-  (4to.,  1789),  which  have  been  frequently  re- 
ened  with  some  colored  pigment,  is  repeatedly  printed  as  sequels  to  Buffon's  work.  He  favor- 
impressed  upon  the  net,  until  ^e  pattern  is  ed  the  revolution,  was  invested  with  several 
transferr^  to  the  whole  surface  designed  for  offices  of  trust,  and  elected  in  1791  to  the  legis- 
it ;  and  the  figure  is  then  worked  with  the  lative  assembly,  over  which  he  presided  toward 
n^^e,  the  web  being  extended  horizontally  in  the  end  of  the  same  year.  He  was  offered  the 
a  frame.  Before  being  embroidered  the  net  is  post  of  governor  to  tlie  dauphin,  but  refused  it. 
carefully  examined,  and  the  defective  parts  are  On  the  massacres  of  September,  he  so  energeti- 
skilfully  repaired  by  a  class  of  workwomen  called  cally  expostulated  with  Danton,  that  his  friends, 
lace  menders.  It  is  also  singed  by  drawing  it  anxious  for  his  safety,  removed  him  from  Paris, 
rapidly  over  the  fiame  of  gas  lights.  Bleachmg  and  persuaded  him  to  resign  his  office  at  the 
and  dyeing  are  final  processes,  preceding  those  museum.  He  did  not  return  to  the  capital  until 
belonging  to  calendering.  '*  The  labor  of  wash-  after  the  9th  Tbermidor.  Being  regarded  as 
ing  lace  is  almost  an  art ;  and  only  the  most  the  legitimate  heir  of  Buffon,  he  took  his  seat 
afcSfnl  are  engaged  in  it.  After  washing,  lace  among  the  original  members  of  the  institute  on 
is  spread  out  to  dry  on  a  cushioned  table,  and  its  foundation,  and  was  about  the  same  time 
pins  of  a  peculiar  sort  are  run  through  each  hole  appointed  to  the  newly  created  professorship  of 
to  prevent  it  from  shrinking.  When  very  fine,  herpetology  in  the  jardin  des  plantes.  In  1798 
or  the  pattern  intricate,  an  entire  day  will  be  -1808  he  published  his  Eistoire  naturelle  des 
spent  upon  one  yard  of  lace."  By  means  of  the  poissans  in  6  vols.  4to.  and  in  11  vols.  12d[io., 
application  of  machinery  to  lace  making,  the  end  in  1804  his  Eistoire  des  eetaeis  in  4to.  and 
price  of  the  fabric  has  been  wonderfully  re-  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  which  display  great  descriptive 
dooed;  so  that,  as  Dr.  Ure  states,  a  rack  of  lace,  talenU  On  the  organization  of  the  consular 
equal  to  240  meshes  in  the  length,  which  in  the  government,  he  had  been  made  a  member  of  the 
early  part  of  the  present  century  cost  to  manu-  senate,  in  1801  president  of  that  body,  in  1808 
facture  8«.  M.,  now  costs  not  more  than  one  grand  chancellor  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and 
nenny ;  and  a  24  rack  piece,  5  quarters  broad,  soon  afterward  he  became  minister  of  state. 
lormerJy  worth  £17,  is  now  sold  for  7s, — ^The  His  frequent  official  addresses  to  the  emperor 
imports  of  lace  into  ^e  United  States  in  the  were  too  often  spoiled  by  adulation.  In  his  ca- 
year  ending  June  80, 1859,  amounted  to  nearly  pacity  of  president  of  the  senate  he  presented  in 
$4,200,000,  about  $500,000  more  than  in  the  1809  the  report  upon  the  divorce  of  Napoleon 
preceding  year.  and  Josephine.  A  wise,  but  not  an  influential 
LACED^MON.  SeeSpABTA.  adviser,  he  could  do  nothing  to  prevent  the 
LA0£P!ED£,  BsBNAfiD  GKBMAm  £TiE^rNE  fall  of  the  empire,  to  which  he  had  become  sin- 
DB  La  Yillb,  corote  de,  a  French  naturalist,  cerely  attachea ;  he  submitted  to  the  Bourbons 
bom  in  Agen,  Dec.  26, 1756,  died  at  his  country  on  their  first  return.  Joined  Napoleon  during  the 
seat  near  St  Denis,  Oct  6,  1825.  He  early  Hundred  Days,  and,  though  coldly  treated  on 
evinced  a  taste  for  natural  phUosophy  and  musi-  the  second  restoration,  reentered  the  chamber 
cal  composition,  and  was  encouraged  by  Bnffon,  of  peers  in  1819.  He  died  of  the  small  pox. 
to  whom  he  had  submitted  some  papers  on  oer-  Beside  the  works  mentioned  above,  he  is  the  an- 
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thor  of  Beveral  papers  printed  in  the  MM/unres  military  operations  on  the  frontiers  of  Oastile 
of  the  institnte,  and,  joiotij  with  George  On-  were  nnfortanate.  Sanoho  bad  died  and  had 
▼ier  and  Geoffiroj  8t.  Hilaire,  of  La  mSnagerie  been  sncceeded  by  his  own  son.  The  kings  of 
du  musSum  national  d^hUtaire  natwrelle  (1 801),  Portugal  and  Aragon,  being  now  invited  to  act  as 
a  descriptive  history  of  the  animals  in  the  jar-  mediators  between  the  ruling  and  the  proscribed 
din  des  plantes.  He  devoted  the  last  months  branches  of  the  family,  gave  a  decisive  sentence 
of  his  lira  to  correcting  the  notes  of  the  Histcire  in  favor  of  the  former,  stipulating  only  that  three 
genSrale,  physique  et  civile  de  P Europe,  depuia  cities  should  be  ceded  to  Alfonso  to  aid  him  in 
les  demUres  annees  du  6'  sUclehisque  tors  le  maintaining  the  dignity  of  his  birth.  Alfonso 
milieu  du  18*,  which  appeared  after  his  death  at  first  refused,  but  afterward,  deserted  by  all  his 
(18  vols.  8vo.,  1826),  and  attracted  very  little  if  defenders,  he  accepted  the  terms,  and  from  this 
any  attention.  To  this  must  be  added  two  other  time  received  the  surname  of  the  Disinherited. 
iposthumous  works:  HistoirenaturelUdeVhomme  He  died  in  1825,  leaving  two  sons.  One  of 
(8vo.,  1827),  and  Les  dges  de  la  nature  et  Vhis-  these,  Charles  de  la  Oerda,  called  also  Charles  of 
toire  de  Veip^  humaine  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1830).  Spain,  was  appointed  by  King  John  in  1860 
Under  the  title  of  (Eworee  de  M,  le  eomte  de  constable  of  France.  ButtbefVench  court  was 
Laeipide,  his  principid  productions,  viz.,  hisdis-  soon  disturbed  by  a  rivalry  between  Charles  of 
courses  and  natural  histories  of  cetaceous  and  Bpain  and  Charles  the  Bad,  king  of  Navarre ; 
oviparous  animals,  snakes,  and  fishes,  were  col-  and  in  1854,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  young  wife 
leeted  in  IL  vols.  8vo.,  1826,  and  reprinted  in  in  the  castle  of  L'Aigle  in  Normandy,  the  former 
1881-'8, 1886,  and  1840.  was  poniarded  by  assassins  in  the  interest  and 
LA  CERDA,  the  name  of  an  ancient  Spanish  under  the  eye  of  the  king  of  Navarre.  In  1425 
family,  which  traced  its  origin  to  Ferdinand  the  the  house  of  La  Cerda  became  extinct, 
eldest  son  of  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  called  La  LACERD A,  Franoisco  Jozk  db,  a  Portuguese 
Oerda,  or  the  horse's  mane,  by  reason  of  a  large  traveller,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  cen- 
tuft  of  hair  which  grew  upon  his  shoulders.  In  tury,  died  in  Africa  about  the  beginning  of  the 
1269,  at  the  age  of  15  years,  this  prince  was  mar-  19th.  A  military  man  by  profession,  and  an 
ried  to  Blanche,  daughter  of  St.  Ix>uis  of  France,  excellent  engineer,  he  was  employed  by  his  gov- 
Philip  the  Bold,  brother  of  Blanche,  Edward,  ernment  in  marking  the  boundary  line  between 
heir  to  the  throne  of  England,  and  the  king  of  the  Portuguese  and  Spanish  possessions  in  Bra- 
Granada,  were  present  at  this  marriage.  Fer-  zil.  His  travels  in  that  oonntry  were  published 
dinand  died  in  1275,  leaving  2  sons,  Alfonso  and  in  1842  in  tlie  Journal  of  the  Rio  de  Janeiro  his> 
Ferdinand,  heirs  to  the  crown.  Sancho,  2d  son  torical  society.  In  1797  he  was  placed  at  the 
of  Alfonso  X.,  however,  claimed  the  succession,  head  of  a  government  expedition  from  Tete, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  proclaimed  in  his  capital  of  a  government  of  the  Portuguese  terri* 
father's  lifetime.  Yolande,  the  wife  of  Alfonso,  tory  in  E.  Africa,  whence  he  set  out  for  Cazem- 
fied  from  Castile  with  her  grandchildren,  to  find  be.  He  reached  Lnnda,  the  capital,  at  the  end 
a  protector  for  them  in  her  brother  Don  Pedro,  of  1798,  and  was  well  received  by  Laqueza,  the 
king  of  Aragon,  or  in  their  uncle  Philip  the  king,  but  died  not  long  after  his  departure  from 
Bold  of  France.  After  some  hesitation  these  tliat  city.  His  body  was  about  to  be  removed 
kings  resolved  that  the  young  princes  should  toTetebyorderof  the  king,  when  those  charged 
remain  prisoners  in  Aragon,  and  Yolande,  after  with  its  transmission  were  attacked  by  high- 
fruitless  efforts  to  change  their  purpose,  was  waymen  and  compelled  to  leave  it  unbnried  in 
obliged  to  return  to  Castile  alone.  Blanche,  the  desert.  The  scientific  remains  of  the  ex- 
the  mother  of  the  princes,  wandered  through  pedition,  however,  were  saved  by  Laoerda^s 
France  and  Aragon,  vainly  exclaiming  against  nephew,  who  had  formed  part  of  it.  Monteiro 
the  injustice  of  this  decision.  Alfonso  X.  died  and  Gamitto,  who  in  1831  set  out  on  a  new  ex- 
in  12^  and  in  his  will  made  Alfonso  and  Fer-  pedition,  frequently  refer  to  Lacerda's  labors, 
dinand  de  la  Cer^a  his  heirs,  and  even  in  their  His  MSS.,  however,  are  still  unpublished  in  the 
default  excluded  fh>m  the  throne  that  son  by  Lisbon  academy  of  sciences,  while  Gamitto^s 
whom  the  latter  years  of  his  life  had  been  em-  narrative  of  his  explorations  was  published  in 
bittered.  So  sweeping  a  disinheritahce  was  Lisbon  in  1854  (0  Muata  Gasteinbe,  &c.). 
however  regarded  as  of  little  force,  and  caused  LA  CHAISE  D^AIX,  FnAKgois  db,  a  French 
dight  hesitation  between  the  unfortunate  chil-  Jesuit,  for  84  years  confessor  of  Louis  XIV., 
dren,  who  for  many  long  years  had  languished  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Aix,  Forez,  Aug.  25, 
in  a  fortress  of  Aragon,  and  Sancho,  already  in  1624,  died  Jan.  20, 1709.  He  taught  philosophy 
possession  of  the  throne,  and  whose  victories  and  theology  with  brilliant  success  at  Lyons, 
over  the  Moors  had  just  given  him  the  surnames  was  afterward  rector  at  Grenoble  and  provin- 
of  the  Strong  and  the  Valiant.  At  length,  when  cial  of  his  order  at  Lyons,  and  in  1675  succeed- 
it  became  the  interest  of  the  king  of  Aragon  to  ed  Ferrier  as  confessor  of  the  king.  He  main- 
embarrass  the  king  of  Castile,  he  set  the  princes  tained  his  position  amid  the  difficulties  betw^een 
of  La  Cerda  at  liberty.  They  were  proclaimed  Mme.  de  Monte5ipan  and  the  queen,  Mme.  do 
at  Bad^oz  and  Talavera;  but  being  unable  to  Montespan  and  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  the  Jesu- 
maintain  themselves  in  Castile,  they  passed  into  its  and  the  Jansenlsts,  Bossuetand  F6n61on,  and 
Franoeinthereignof  Philip  the  Fair.  They  re-  the  courts  of  Rome  and  of  France.  He  pro- 
oeived  fh>m  him  but  slight  assistance,  and  their  moted  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes 
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(1586),  bnt  exerted  a  conoQiatoiy  inflttence  vith  that  of  Berlin.    ThU  office  he  retained  tOl  his 

respeet  to  F6n6]on,  Qnesnel,  and  the  Janseniste.  death.  His  essays  on  the  Nibel%ngenlied  and  on 

Louis  XIV.  built  for  him  a  country  seat  called  Homer  are  the  best  known  of  his  productions. 

Mont  Louis,  the  gardens  of  whidi  are  now  trans-  LACHBYM^  OHRISTI,  a  celebrated  wine 

formed  into  the  cemetery  named  Pdre  la  Chaise,  of  Naples,  made  in  small  quantity,  and  mostly 

LACHES  (law  Fr.  lacihetu^  idleness).     The  reserved  for  the  roy^  cellars.  This  wine,  when 

law  shows  no  favor  to  either  tardy  or  negligeut  pure  and  new,  contains  19.7  per  cent,  of  alco- 

suitors.  Vii^lanUbwnondormientibus  jura  tub-  hoi,  of  the  specific  gravity  of  .825  at  60*^  by 

teniunt,  the  laws  assist  those  who  are  vigilant,  measure ;  pure  Ch^t^u  Mai'gauz  having  8.9,  and 

not  those  who  sleep  upon  their  rights.    In  this  brandy  68.89. 

spirit  are  framed  stotntes  of  limitatioD.  (See  LACHRYMATOHIES,  small  vials  found  in 
Limitation.)  So^  too,  in  respect  to  the  produo-  the  sepulchres  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and 
tion  of  evidence :  testimony  discovered  after  a  so  denominated  because  they  were  supposed  to 
trial  may  be  heard  by  the  court,  if  it  be  material  contain  the  tears  of  the  friends  of  the  departed, 
to  the  case  adjudged ;  but  if,  by  the  exercise  of  These  vials  were  made  of  glass  or  earthenware, 
a  proper  diligence,  the  evidence  might  have  been  with  a  long  neck,  and  mouth  shaped  to  receive 
offered  at  the  trifJ,  its  non-production  is  attrib-  the  eye-ball.  Notwithstanding  the  popular 
uted  to  the  party's  neglect  or  laches,  and  from  opinion  with  regard  to  their  use,  the  probability 
the  consequences  of  Uiat  the  court  will  not  is  that  they  held  certain  aromatic  substances, 
willingly  relieve  him.  The  word  laches  remains  LACKAWANNA,  the  name  of  a  river  and  coal 
a  familiar  one  in  the  law  of  negotiable  paper  basin  in  Luzerne  co.,  Penn.  The  stream  rises  in 
(which  see).  The  same  principles  of  diligence  several  small  branches  in  the  N.  E.  comer  of  the 
and  laches  are  found  in  equity  practice.  The  state,  and  flowing  S.  enters  the  N.  £.  extremity 
negligence  of  a  party  in  bringing  suit  or  doing  of  the  northern  anthracite  coal  field,  aJonff  which 
some  other  act  required  of  him  in  order  to  be-  it  continues  past  Carbondale,  Jessup,  and  Scran- 
come  entitled  to  redress  is  laches,  which  the  ton,  nearly  80  m.,  to  the  N.  branch  of  the  Sus- 
oourt  of  equity  will  discountenance.  In  the  quehanna,  which  it  enters  at  Pittston.  The 
language  of  Baron  Alderson :  *^  Nothing  will  call  course  of  the  N.  branch  thence  continnes  in  the 
the  court's  Jurisdiction  into  exprcise  but  con-  same  coal  field  past  Wyoming  and  Wilkeebaire  to 
science,  good  faith,  and  reasonable  diligence,  its  8.  W.  extremity,  about  20  m.  further.  This 
When  these  fail,  the  court  will  remain  passive."  coal  field  is  of  narrow  elliptsoidal  form,  tlightlT 
Por  example,  one  who  claims  specific  perform-  crescent-shaped,  stretching  in  a  N.  £.  and  8.  W. 
ance  of  an  agreement  must  show  that  he  lias  direction,  and  not  attaining  in  its  widest  central 
been  in  no  default  in  the  premises,  but  that  he  portion  a  greater  breadth  than  6  m.  (See  map  in 
has  taken'  oil  proper  measures  to  secure  per-  article  Abtb3u.oite.)  On  each  side  the  valley  is 
formance ;  for  if  he  has  been  guilty  of  laches  shut  in  by  mountain  belts  of  the  devonian  strata, 
his  bill  for  relief  will  be  dismissed.  Tet  his  from  the  summits  of  which  fine  views  are  ,tS' 
negligence  must  clearly  appear;  thus,  that  a  forded  of  the  fertile  valley,  its  thriving  towns 
party  has  rested  upon  an  equitable  title  will  not  and  industrial  operations.  The  western  or  Wy- 
be  imputed  to  him  as  laches,  when  he  seeks  oming  portion  of  the  basn  is  traversed  by  the 
performance  of  an  agreement  to  convey  the  legal  N.  branch  canal,  and  ako  by  the  Ladcawanna 
title.  But,  nullum  temput  oeeurrit  reffi,  lapse  andBloomsburgrailroad,  which  is  extended  ftir- 
of  time  does  not  bar  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  ther  up  the  basin,  connecting  at  8oranton  with 
in  other  words,  no  laches  can  be  imputed  to  the  the  Delaware,  Lackawanna,  and  western  rail- 
sovereign,  whether  crown  or  state.  It  was  road,  which  here  traverses  the  coal  field,  and  af- 
upon  this  principle  that  formerly  in  England  the  fords  to  its  products  an  outlet  southward  through 
civil  claims  of  the  crown  were  not  prejudiced  New  Jersey  to  New  York  city,  and  northward 
by  lapse  of  time ;  and  criminal  prosecutions,  to  the  Erie  railroad.  Other  riulroads  also  are  in 
which  are  always  brought  in  the  sovereign's  operation  and  laid  out  through  the  valley ;  and 
name,  might  be  commenced  at  any  distance  of  from  its  northern  portion  at  Archbald  the  Del- 
time  after  the  commission  of  the  offence.  These  aware  and  Hudson  canal  company  have  two 
rules  have  been  indeed  somewhat  modified  by  roads  connecting  with  the  canid  at  Honesdale, 
statutes,  but  the  principle  still  remains,  as  well  whence  enormous  supplies  of  anthracite  have 
in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  been  for  many  years  transported  down  the  val- 

LACHMANN,  Kabl,  a  Grerman  philolodst,  ley  of  Lackawaxen  creek  to  the  Delaware  river, 
bom  in  Brunswick,  March  4, 1793,  died  in  fier-  and  thence  to  the  outlet  of  the  canal  at  Kondont 
lin,  March  18, 1851.  He  was  educated  at  the  on  the  Hudson.  This  coal  field,  being  the  nearest 
universities  of  Leipsio  and  Gottingen,  and  in  to  New  York,  sapplies  a  large  portion  of  the 
1811  founded  in  the  latter  city,  in  coig  unction  anthracite  consumed  in  that  state  and  further 
with  Dissen,  Schulze,  and  Bunsen,  a  critical  east;  and  its  importance  compared  with  the 
and  philoloi^al  society.  Daring  the  war  after  other  anthracite  coal  fields  may  be  seen  by  ref- 
Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  he  served  as  a  erence  to  the  article  AirrHiLLorrK.  The  great- 
volunteer  in  the  Prussian  army.  In  1816  he  est  thickness  of  strata  belonging  to  the  coal 
was  successively  appointed  preceptor  at  the  measures  amonnts  in  the  central  portion  of  the 
flnrmnasium  and  professor  at  the  university  of  basin  to  nearly  1,800  feet  On  each  side  they 
Kdnigsberg,  and  in  1827  became  a  professor  in  dip  towai*d  the  central  axis  at  angles  sometimes 
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exceeding  80%  ^adaally  lessening  till  they  are  LA  OONDAMpTE,  Oharlbs  Mabib  db,  a 

found  in  hori^ntal  and  undulating  positions  French  mathematician  and  geographer,  bom  in 

near  the  centre.    Toward  each  extremity  of  Paris,  Jan.  28,  1701,  died  there,  Feb.  4,  1774. 

the  basin  they  gradually  shelve  upward  till  re-  He  was  educated  at  the  uniyersil7  of  his  native 

placed  by  the  outcrop  of  the  older  rocks.    The  city,  and  entering  the  army,  served  with  distino- 

basin  is  remarkable  for  the  large  number  of  beds  tion  at  the  siege  of  Rosas.    He  soon,  however^ 

concentrated  in  a  moderate  thickness  of  coal  abandoned  the  military  profession,  and  joined 

measures.    Thus  at.  Solomon's  Gap  as  many  as  an  expedition  which  was  proceeding  to  the  Med- 

18  beds,  varying  from  1  foot  to  19  feet  in  thick-  iterranean  to  explore  the  coasts  of  Asia  and 

ness,  are  found  in  900  or  1,000  feet  of  strata,  Africa.    During  his  absence  he  visited  Troas, 

making  a  total  thickness  of  coal  of  about  84  Cyprus,  Jerusalem,  and    Constantinople.     In 

feet,  or  of  workable  beds  45  or  60  feet.    The  1785  the  academy  of  sciences  sent  him  with 

cofd  beds  vary  greatly  in  thickness  as  traced  a  Bouguer  and  others  to  Peru,  to  measure  an  arc 

few  miles  £.  or  W.,  some  running  together  and  of  the  meridian^  for  the  purpose  of  more  accu- 

producing  immense  bodies  of  coal,  and  again  rately  determinmg  the  dimensions  and  figure  of 

splitting  into  new  beds  of  diminished  thickness,  the  earth.    He  returned  to  Franee  in  1743,  and 

This  causes  great  uncertainty  in  tracing  and  prepared  accounts  of  the  voyage,  travels,  and 

identifying  the  several  beds,  and  in  estimating  labors  of  the  commission.    His  *' Voyage  up  the 

the  value  of  any  portions  of  the  basin  not  ex-  Amazon,"  and  "  Travels  in  South  America," 

plored  by  mining  shcdfts.    The  lower  cool  meas-  appeared  in  1745,  and  ^*  The  Figure  of  the  Earth 

ures  produce  some  iron  ores,  which,  together  as  determined  by  the  Observations  of  MM.  de 

with  ores  obtained  from  the  red  shale  formation,  la  Condamine  and  Bouguer"  in  1749.    In  1748 

are  employed  by  blast  fhmaces  in  the  valley,  he  was  made  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society  of 

the  most  important  of  which  are  at  Scranton.  London,  and  in  1760  a  member  of  the  academy 

LA  CLEDE  (formerly  Einderhook),  a  S.  co.  of  sciences  in  Paris.    He  labored  to  promote  in 

of  Mo.,  drained  by  Gasconade  river ;  area,  710  France  the  practice  of  inoculation  for  small  pox 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  4,559,  of  whom  228  were  which  was  then  followed  in  England.    He  left 

slaves.    It  has  a  rolling  surface,  in  some  places  a  number  of  treatises  on  geogi*aphy,  natural 

well  timbered,  in  others  occupied  by  prairies,  history,  and  physics,  and  in  his  day  had  some 

The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  productions  in  1850  reputation  as  a  writer  of  verses.    The  discovery 

were  136,829  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  9,601  of  by  which  he  is  best  known  is  that  the  deflection 

wheat,  18,672  of  oats,  6,420  lbs.  of  wool,  and  of  a  plumb  line  by  a  mountain  is  large  enough 

80,975  of  butter.    Capital,  Lebanon.  to  be  measured. 

LACLOS,  PiEBBB  Ambboisb  Franqois  Cho-  LAOONIA,  or  Laookioi^  in  ancient  gec^- 
DEBLos  DB,  a  Freuch  writer  and  soldier,  born  in  raphy,  the  southernmost  division  of  Peloponne- 
Amiens  in  1741,  died  in  Taranto,  Nov.  5, 1808.  sus,  bounded  N.  by  Arcadia  and  Argolis,  E.  by 
He  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  18,  and  the  Argolian  gulf  and  the  Myrtoan  sea,  S.  by 
reached  the  rank  of  captain  in  the  corps  of  the  Laconian  gul^  S.  W.  by  the  Messenian  gulf^ 
engineers  in  1778.  In  1782  he  published  a  and  W.  by  Messenia.  Its  principal  mountain 
licentious  novel.  Lea  liaiions  dangeretues,  which  ranges  were  the  Taygetus  and  the  Pamok, 
nearly  vied  in  point  of  popularity  with  Lou-  the  former  spreading  from  the  confines  of  Ar- 
vet^s  celebrated  Ihtcblas,  A  few  years  later  he  cadia  to  the  promontory  of  Tsenarns,  now  Cape 
became  secretary  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  Matapan.  Another  principal  promontory  was 
thenceforth  mingled  with  extraordinary  activ-  Malea,  now  Cape  MbIio,  The  principal  river 
ity  in  all  the  intrigues  which  aimed  at  the  was  the  Eurotas,  on  the  banks  of  which  stood 
overthrow  of  Louis  XYI.  with  the  view  of  the  capital,  Sparta  or  Lacedsemon ;  it  emptied 
placing  his  own  master  on  the  throne.  He  fig-  into  the  Laconian  gulf.  The  coast  had  a  con- 
ured  among  the  most  ardent  revolutionists,  be-  siderable  number  of  seaports  and  good  harbors, 
came  a  prominent  member  of  the  iocUte  des  among  others  the  port  of  Epidaurus.  Other 
amis  de  la  eoMtitutiatij  afterward  the  ^^  Jaco-  renowned  towns  were  Amyd®,  in  a  fertile  re- 
bins,"  conducted  their  journal,  and  was  the  first  glon  S.  of  Bparta,  and  Helos,  on  the  Laconian 
to  call  for  the  deposition  of  the  king  after  his  gul^  which  is  supposed  to  have  given  the  name 
flight  to  the  frontier.  In  concert  with  Brissot,  to  the  slave  population  of  the  country.  The 
he  wrote  the  petition  for  the  same  object  which  coasts  yielded  a  shell  fish  used  for  purple  dye. 
was  to  be  signed  at  the  Champ  de  Mars,  July  The  soil  in  general  was  fertile,  well  watered, 
14,  1791,  and  brought  about  the  massacre  with  and  especially  good  for  pasture,  but,  on  account 
which  Lafayette  and  Bailly  were  so  bitterly  of  the  numerous  mountains  and  hills,  not  well 
reproached.  For  a  time  he  served  in  Marshal  adapted  for  agriculture.  The  country  was  rich 
Luckner's  army  in  the  north,  and  was  promoted  in  game.  Tbe  history  of  Laconia  concentrates 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general,  Sept.  22, 1792.  in  that  of  its  capital,  Sparta. 
The  next  year,  sharing  the  fate  of  the  duke  of  LACORDAIRE,  Jban  Baptists  Hbnbi,  a 
Orleans,  he  was  incarcerated,  but  was  liberated  French  Catholic  divine,  bom  in  Beoey-snr- 
on  the  9thThermidor.  After  commanding  the  Ource,  C6te  d'Or,  March  12,1802.  He  was 
artillery  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  he  was  sent  educated  at  Bgon,  followed  the  prevailing  reac- 
in  the  capacity  of  inspector-generid  to  the  army  tionary  impulse  that  was  animating  youuff  men 
in  southern  Italy,  where  he  died.  against  the  tendencies  of  the  restoration,  dislia- 
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gniflhed  himself  alike  by  the  earnestoeas  of  his  The  three  cbie&  of  Z^avenir  had  gone  to  Borne 
liberal  opinions  and  by  a  peonliar  obstinacy  of  "with  the  hope  of  preyenting  this  decision ;  and 
character,  and  was  gradnated  in  1819  with  the  while  Lamennais  prepared  to  rebel,  Lacordaire 
highest  nniTersity  honors.  He  completed  the  resigned  himself  simply  and  sincerely  to  obe- 
l^gal  course  at  Dijon,  and  oon tinned  to  attract  dienoe.  He  announced  in  a  pamphlet  that  for 
notioeby  his  intellectnal  power  and  anti-Oatho-  the  fdtnre  he  knew  no  other  guide  than  the 
lie  enthusiasm,  especially  as  an  orator  in  the  church,  no  other  need  than  uniou,  no  other  am- 
literary  societies.  In  1821  he  went  to  Paris,  bition  than  to  rally  around  the  holy  see  and  the 
and  for  18  months  was  employed  with  an  advo-  bishops  of  France,  and  that  till  his  lost  sigh  he 
cate  at  the  court  of  cassation.  Suddenly  he  should  give  his  testimony  for  God,  for  his 
abandoned  the  bar  to  enter  the  seminary  of  church,  and  for  the  Boman  church  in  particular. 
8aint  Sulpice  as  a  student  of  theology.  He  Onhisretum  to  Paris  he  began  to  preach  in  the 
explains  this  change  by  saying  that  the  soul  of  college  of  Stanislas,  and  in  the  following  rear  in 
a  young  man  *^  demands  only  a  great  cause  to  Notre  Dame,  where  his  sermons  were  admired 
serve  with  great  devotion."  His  social  theories,  not  less  for  their  literary  excellence  and  a  sort 
doubtless,  prepared  his  return  to  the  Catholic  of  romantic  tone  than  for  their  religious  fervor, 
faith,  his  aim  being  to  revive  society  by  the  in-  *^  He  knows  more  of  literature,"  said  a  severe 
strumentality  of  rdigion  and  the  church.  While  critic,  *^  than  of  history,  more  of  history  than 
in  the  seminary  his  ardent  piety  was  alike  dis-  of  pnilosophy,  and  more  of  philosophy  or  even 
satisfied  with  the  Cartesian  philosophy  and  the  politics  than  of  religion ;"  and  in  his  conferences 
Gallican  liberties,  the  former  granting  too  much  all  the  social  questions  which  had  recently  agi- 
to  human  reason,  the  latter  verging  to  schism,  tated  France  were  discussed  with  an  ability  and 
neither  being  absolute  enough.  Yet  he  pre-  splendor  of  style  that  attracted  the  most  emi- 
aerved  in  his  new  calling  all  the  love  of  liberty  nent  men  of  letters.  After  two  years  of  success, 
which  had  animated  his  youth,  linking  it  witli  he  again  went  to  Rome  in  1836,  for  the  purpose, 
the  vital  idea  of  Christianity,  and  his  peculiar  as  was  said,  of  studying  tbeolo^,  and  there 
tendencies  gave  rise  to  some  eccentricities  that  wrote  his  Lettre  tur  U  taint  nege^  a  solemn 
attracted  the  notice  of  his  superiors  both  before  argument  and  protest  against  the  doctrines  of 
and  soon  after  he  was  ordained  to  the  priest-  Vatenir,  He  had  already  conceived  the  plan 
hood  in  1827.  Appointed  almoner  in  the  college  of  reviving  or  founding  a  religpous  order  in 
of  Henry  lY.,  he  there  became  acquainted  with  France,  and  after  preaching  in  1888  in  Notre 
the  abbe  de  Lamennais,  the  prophet  at  once  of  Dame  he  returned  again  to  Bome,  entered  the 
ultramontanism  in  religion  and  radicalism  in  order  of  the  Dominicans  and  the  convent  of  the 
politics ;  and  though  Lacordaire  had  previously  Minerva,  passed  his  novitiate  in  the  convent 
manifested  similar  ideas,  he  has  sometimes  been  of  Querela,  wrote  his  Vie  de  Saint  Dominiqyte 
called  one  of  Lamennais'  best  works.  In  1880  (Paris,  1840 ;  new  ed.  1858 ;  translated  into 
Lacordaire  and  Montalembert  associated  them-  Spanish,  Polish,  and  German),  and  in  1841  re- 
sdves  with  Lamennais  in  founding  Vatenir^  a  sumed  his  chair  at  Notre  Dame,  a  friar  preacher 
journal  whose  motto  was  Diw,  ei  &  liberte.  and  with  shaved  head  and  white  robe.  He  preached 
which  was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  the  afterward  in  the  principal  cities  of  France,  re- 
absolute  authority  both  of  the  pope  and  the  establishing  the  order  of  Dominicans,  and  dis- 
people. The  audacity  of  its  theones  and  the  playing  a  new  style  of  eloquence,  which  excited 
vehemence  of  its  language  caused  the  editors  to  at  once  surprise  and  enthusiasm.  On  the  out- 
be  quickly  arraigned  before  the  civil  tribunal.'  breakof  the  revolution  of  1848,  being  elected  to 
whereLacordaire  pleaded  their  cause  himself  ana  the  constituent  assembly,  he  appeared  there  in 
gained  an  acquittal.  He  had  previously  sought  his  Dominican  habit,  and  took  his  place  on  "  the 
in  vain  to  be  enrolled  as  an  advocate,  notwith-  mountain,"  two  benches  from  Lamennais,  but 
standing  his  priestly  dignity.  He  nnited  him-  soon  gave  in  his  resignation  when  he  found  that 
self  with  Montalembert  and  De  Coax  in  opening  his  reconstructive  theories  would  have  little 
without  regard  to  legal  regulations  a  free  school,  chance  in  the  conflicts  of  partisan  politics.  In 
wMch  they  refused  to  close  at  the  summons  of  1853  he  preached  a  sermon  at  St.  Boch,  con- 
the  authorities,  and  which  was  finally  suppress-  taining  political  allusions  which  caused  his  tern- 
ed  by  the  i)olioe.  Lacordure  was  again  their  porary  removal  from  his  office  at  Notre  Dame, 
advocate,  and,  after  boldly  demanding  the  pun-  *^  The  abb6  Lacordaire,"  it  was  said,  ^4oves  to 
ishment  of  the  ministry  for  a  violation  of  the  walk  on  the  edse  of  the  precipice  from  which 
charter,  was  condemned  to  the  smallest  penalty  he  once  narrowly  escaped."  He  retired  in  the 
allowed  by  the  law.  While  the  clergy  of  France  following  year,  and  assumed  the  direction  of 
and  Europe  were  hesitating  concerning  the  the  college  of  Sortoe.  On  Feb.  2,  1860,  he 
novel  doctrines  advanced  with  so  much  zeal  was  elected  to  the  French  academy  to  fill  the 
and  ability,  there  appeared  from  Gregory  XVI.  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  De  Tocqueville. 
an  encyclical  letter  (Sept.  18,  1882),  severely  Among  his  writings,  beside  several  volumes  of 
condemning  them.  Bcjecting  all  their  dogmas,  Oor^fereneei,  are  ConeidSratione  philaaophiques 
it  declared  *^  the  whole  idea  of  the  regenerati<Hi  sur  le  tyitime  de  Jf.  de  Lamennais  (1884),  and 
of  the  church  absurd,  liberty  of  conscience  a  a  Memoire  pour  le  retabliteem/ent  en  France  de 
deUrium,  freedom  of  the  press  fiUal,  and  inviola-  Vordre  deejrires  prSeheure  (1840).  An  edition 
ble  submission  to  the  prince  a  maxim  of  faith."  of  his  complete  works  was  published  in  1858. 
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L AOQUEB^  a  transparent  or  colorea  yamish  one  a  little  in  advance  of  tlie  other.  The  metal 
for  coyering  articles  of  brass  or  wood,  either  for  may  if  necessary  be  reheated  for  the  second 
ornament  or  to  preserve  them  from  becoming  application.  Oircalar  works  are  generally  lac- 
tarnished.  Shell  lac  is  the  basis  of  the  var-  qnered  in  the  lathe.  In  case  of  imperfections 
nish  commonly  employed,  whence  the  coating  in  the  operation  requiring  the  removal  of  the 
is  termed  laoqner,  and  the  process  lacqnering.  lacqner.  it  may  be  taken  off  while  warm  by  a 
Iloltzapffel  gives  the  following  receipts  for  rag  moistened  with  alcohol ;  but  if  it  has  be- 
*^hard  wood  lacqner":  2  lbs.  of  shell  lac  to  1  come  hard,  it  will  be  necessary  to  make  nse  of 
gallon  of  alcohol,  bnt  without  turpentine ;  or  emery  PAper,  or  to  boil  the  work  in  potash  lye. 
1  lb.  of  seed  lac  and  1  lb.  of  white  rosin,  LAORETELLE,  Pibekb  Louis,  a  French  ju- 
dissolved  in  1  gallon  of  alcohol.  The  prepara-  rist  and  author,  born  in  Metz  in  1751,  died  in 
tion  is  similar  to  that  already  described  under  Paris,  Sept.  5, 1824.  He  had  gained  distinction 
tlie  title  Fbench  Polish,  and  the  maimer  of  both  as  an  advocate  and  littSrateur,  when  in 
applying  it  is  also  similar  to  the  process  there  1778  he  went  to  Paris,  and  was  chiefly  occupied 
given.  Various  receipts  are  given  for  the  lac-  for  several  years  in  drawing  up  the  memoirs 
qaer  for  brass ;  the  simplest  and  best  pale  lac-  printed  in  the  Gh'and  ripertoire  de  jurispru- 
qtier  is  made  by  dissolving,  without  the  appli-  dence.  His  Biscoura  sur  le  pr^ugi  des  peines 
cation  of  heat  and  by  agitating  together  for  5  tnfamantes  was  crowned  by  the  French  acade- 
or  6  hours,  ^  lb.  of  best  pale  shell  lac  and  one  my  in  1786,  and  other  writings  on  the  philoso- 
gallon  of  alcohol.  After  standing  for  some  phy  of  legislation  gained  him  admission  into  the 
time  the  clearer  portion  may  be  decanted,  or  circle  of  the  encyclopaadists.  A  promoter  of 
the  whole  filtered  through  paper,  and  afterward  the  revolution,  he  voted  in  the  legislative  as- 
kept  in  a  close  bottle  excluded  from  the  light,  sembly  with  the  minority  which  defended  the 
To  give  a  yellow  tint,  gamboge,  turmeric,  Cape  constitution  of  1791,  supported  the  constitution 
aloes,  &c.,  may  be  added  to  the  shell  lac;  and  in  the  club  of  the  Feuillants,  opposed  the  accu- 
for  a  red,  dragons^  blood  and  annotto.  The  sation  of  Lafayette  in  1792,  and  afterward  re- 
most  convenient  method  of  employing  the  tired  from  Paris  till  the  9th  Thermidor.  He  was 
colors  is  to  make  saturated  solutions  of  them  a  member  of  the  legislative  body  in  1801,  and 
in  alcohol,  and  to  add  suitable  quantities  of  succeeded  La  Harpe  in  the  French  academy  in 
these  to  the  pale  lacquer.  Solutions  of  turmeric,  1808.  He  accepted  no  office  under  the  empire 
gamboge,  and  dragons^  blood  will  be  the  most  or  the  restoration,  and  wrote  against  the  latter 
useful.  The  turmeric  gives  a  greenish  yellow  in  the  Minerve  Fran^ise^  founded  in  1817  by 
tint,  and  with  the  addition  of  a  little  gamboge  Benjamin  Constant,  £tienne,Jony,  and  others,  cf 
gives  the  green  color  to  the  lacquer  used  for  which  he  was  one  of  the  editors.  His  complete 
bronzed  works.  Brass  work  should  bo  lacquer-  works,  which  treat  various  questions  in  philoso- 
ed  as  soon  as  possible  after  polishing ;  and  if  phy,  literature,  and  politics,  were  published  in 
there  must  be  a  delay  of  several  hours,  it  is  ad-  1824  in  6  vols.— Jean  Chables  Dominique  de, 
visable  to  cover  the  polished  surface  either  with  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  French  historian, 
a  coating  of  clean  oil  or  with  clean  cloths;  or  bom  in  Metz,  Sept.  3,  1766,  died  in  Bel- Air, 
the  articles  may  be  kept  bright  a  few  hours  by  near  MAcod,  March  26, 1856.  He  went  to  Paris 
immersing  them  in  pure  water.  Before  apply-  in  1787,  and  was  engaged  to  analyze  and  repro- 
ing  the  lacquer  all  trace  of  grease  or  oil  must  duce  for  the  JoumaX  des  dibats  the  speeches 
be  removed,  by  wiping  with  a  rag  and  rubbing  made  in  the  constituent  assembly,  furnishing  at 
with  whitening.  It  is  well  to  heat  the  metal  the  same  time  many  articles  to  the  journals, 
nearly  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water ;  this  He  soon  took  rank  in  the  moderate  party  both 
prevents  the  lacquer  from  being  chilled  by  at-  as  a  writer  and  as  an  orator  in  the  club  of  the 
mospheric  moisture  condensed  on  the  metal,  Feuillants.  After  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI., 
and  causes  the  alcohol  to  evaporate  quickly ;  of  which  he  composed  the  narrative  that  was 
the  lacquer  moreover  flows  more  readily,  and  generally  copied  and  translated,  he  occupied 
attaches  itself  more  firmly  to  the  metal.  Great  himself  in  lecturing  on  history  and  in  writing 
care  should  be  taken  to  guard  against  excess  of  for  the  Journal  de  Paris  and  the  Repuhlicain 
heat,  which  by  inducing  oxidation  would  involve  Franpais  against  the  jacobin  party.  On  the 
repolishing.  The  access  of  dust  is  also  to  be  18th  Vend6miaire  (year  IV.)  he  was  proscribed 
carefully  avoided.  Diflferent  methods  of  heating  as  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  royalist  movement 
are  in  use.  Manufacturers  are  provided  with  a  against  the  convention.  He  returned  to  Paris 
stove  specially  contrived  for  the  purpose.  Gas  only  to  be  arrested  on  the  18th  Fructidor,  and 
jets  are  also  arranged  to  heat  a  plate  upon  imprisoned  for  23  months  (1797-'9).  Under 
which  the  articles  are  placed,  and  tubes  and  the  empire  he  was  a  member  of  the  bureau  of 
other  hollow  articles  are  heated  by  filling  them  the  press,  editing  at  the  same  time  Lepubliciste, 
with  hot  water,  and  sometimes  small  pieces  became  dramatic  censor  in  1810,  successor  of 
are  dipped  into  boiling  water.  The  friction  of  Esmdnard  in  the  academy  m  1811,  and  professor 
polishmg  imparts  to  some  works  the  required  of  history  in  the  faculty  of  letters  in  1812, 
heat.  The  lacquer  is  applied  with  a  camels' hair  where  for  89  years  his  course  was  one  of  the 
brush  rapidly  and  uniformly,  a  second  coating  most  numerously  attended.  He  was  among  the 
foUowmg  the  first  immediately ;  in  large  pieces  first  to  rally  around  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  and 
the  two  are  carried  along  simultaneously,  the  in  the  Journal  des  debats  pronounced  their  re- 
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tarn  the  trimnph  of  constitutional  government  rewarded  in  1767  with  a  prize  by  the  academy 

oyer  imperial  absolutism.    When  in  1827  Pey-  of  sciences.    He  was  among  the  origind  raem- 

ronnet  proposed  a  law  restricting  the  press,  bers  of  the  institute,  and  undertook  in  1796  the 

Lacretelle  delivered  before  the  academy  an  elo-  publication  of  his  elementary  Coutb  de  mathemor 

quent  harangue  against  it,  which  led  that  body  ttquea^  comprising  arithmetic^  algebra,  geometry, 

to  address  the  kinff  in  opposition  to  it.    For  and  trigonometry,  which  was  for  years  the  best 

this  speech  he  lost  his  office  of  censor.  He  was  text  bc^k  of  its  kind.    Meanwhile  his  TraitS  du 

made  commander  of  the  legion  of  honor  in  ealeuldifferentieletinUgral  (2  Yo\8»4to.^FaT\Sy 

1845,  and  retired  to  M&con  in  1848,  where  dur-  1797)  elicited  unqualified  praise  from  Laplace, 

ing  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  was  frequently  Among  his  other  works  are  au  Introdttetion  d  la 

visited  by  men  of  letters.   His  historical  works,  gSographie  mathSmatique  et  d  la  giographie 

9  in  number  and  forming  29  volumes,  comprise  physique  (1801) ;  Essai  iur  renseignement  de» 

the  whole  period  from  the  commencement  of  mathematigues  (1805)  ;  TraiU  elementaire  du 

the  religious  wars  in  France  to  the  accession  of  calcul  des  probdbilitea  (1816) ;  Manuel  d'afpen- 

Louis  Philippe,  but  most  fully  that  of  the  first  tage  (1825) ;  and  Introduction  d  la  eannaiesance 

revolution.    Most  of  them  have  the  merit  of  de  la  epJUre  (1828).    His  publications  did  not 

being  the  first  that  were  written  on  the  period  interfere  with  his  duties  as  a  professor,  which 

of  which  they  treat,  and  the  judgments  are  he  performed  for  about  60  years  with  scarcely 

often  those  of  a  contemporary  partisan.  an  loterraption. 

LACROIX,  Paul,  a  French  novelist  and  his-  LA  CROSSE,  a  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  separated  from 
torical  and  philological  writer,  bom  in  Paris,  Minn,  by  the  Mississippi  river,  bounded  K.  W. 
Feb.  27,  1807.  Under  the  pseudonyme  of  Le  by  Black  river,  and  drained  by  the  La  Crosse ; 
HbliophUe  Jaeoby  he  wrote  a  number  of  histori-  area,  540  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,904.  It  has 
cal  tales  and  novels,  in  which  he  made  use  of  an  undulating  surface  and  is  well  timbered.  The 
the  old  French  language.  In  1884-^5  he  pub-  soil  consists  of  a  rich  sandy  loam.  Organized 
lished  his  Hietoire  du  16'  eikcle  en  France^  in  1851.  Capital,  La  Crosse,  the  W.  terminus 
d^apris  let  originaux  manuicrits  et  imprimes  (4  of  the  La  Crosse  and  Milwaukee  railroad. 
vo]s.8vo.).  Encouraged  by  success,  he  produced  LACTANTIUS,  Luoius  C<sLn7S  Fibmianus, 
in  rapid  succession  an  extraordinary  number  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Latin  church,  supposed 
of  novels,  translations,  and  historical,  philologi-  to  have  been  born  in  Firmium,  Italy,  about  the 
cal,  bibliographicaL  and  even  polemical  works,  middle  of  the  8d  century,  died  in  Treves,  Ger- 
He  has  also  been  tne  editor  of,  or  a  contributor  many,  about  A.  D.  825.  The  details  of  his  life, 
to,  many.  i>eriodical8,  keepsakes,  and  illustrated  and  even  his  exact  name,  are  involved  in  some 
publications.  Since  1854  he  has  edited  the  £etue  uncertainty.  In  his  youth  he  removed  to  Africa, 
univenelle  des  arts^  published  simultaneously  at  and  studied  rhetoric  at  Sicca  under  A  rn  obi  us. 
Paris  and  at  Brussels.  He  was  appointed  in  He  was  invited  by  Diocletian  to  settle  at  Nico- 
1855  keeper  of  the  arsenal  library,  and  is  a  mem-  media  in  Bithynia,  whither  he  proceeded  about 
ber  of  historical  committees  connected  with  the  801.  Here  he  opened  a  school,  but  the  Nicome- 
ministry  of  public  instruction. — His  wife,  Apol-  dians  had  so  little  taste  for  the  study  of  Latin 
line  Biffe,  who  was  once  an  actress  under  the  eloquence  that  Lactantius  was  speedily  reduced 
name  of  Pauline  Derfeuille,  has  lately  gained  to  poverty  and  constrained  to  abandon  his  pro- 
some  reputation  as  a  novelist. — Jules,  a  French  fession.  He  now  applied  himself  to  literary 
poet  and  novelist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  composition,  and  probably  about  this  period  em- 
born  in  Paris,  May  7, 1809.  In  1830  he  pub-  braced  Christianity.  About  812  he  was  snm- 
lished  a  translation  of  Shakespeare^s  ^^  Macbeth/'  moned  to  Gaul  to  superintend  the  education  of 
which  was  highly  praised  by  literary  critics.  Crispus,  the  son  of  Constantino  the  Great.  Be- 
He  subsequent! V  applied  himself  to  novel  writ^  fore  his  conversion  to  Christianity,  Lactantius 
ing,  in  which  line  of  composition  he  is  more  had  been  a  diligent  student  of  the  great  Roman 
remarkable  for  bitterness  of  sentiment,  satirical  orator,  whose  harmonious  and  eloquent  style  he 
power,  and  intricacy  of  plot,  than  morality  and  had  labored  so  successfully  to  imitate  that  he 
chasteoess  of  style.  His  5  act  tragedy,  Le  tee-  acquired  from  posterity  the  appellation  of  tlie 
tament  de  Cesar,  was  performed  with  success  on  ^^  Christian  Cicero.^'  The  editions  of  his  works 
Nov.  10,  1849,  at  tne  thedtre  Fran^ais,  In  are  very  numerous ;  the  most  complete  and  best 
his  Valeria,  another  play  of  the  same  dimen-  executed  is  that  of  P^re  £douard  de  St.  Francois 
sions,  written  in  conjunction  with  Auguste  Ma-  Xavier  (14  vols.  8vo.,  Rome,  1754-'9). 
guet,  Rachel  filled  two  different  parts.  His  LACTIC  ACID,  a  product  of  the  decompo- 
literal  version  of  Sophocles^s  (Edipus  Rex  was  sition  of  any  kind  of  sugar  in  solution,  induced 
performed  with  marked  success,  Sept.  18, 1858.  by  the  presence  of  certain  albuminous  ferments, 

LACROIX,  SiLVBSTBB  FBANgoia,  a  French  as  diastase  exposed  for  some  time  in  solution 

mathematician,  bom  in  Paris  in  1765,  died  to  the  air.    MUk  contains  both  the  elements  for 

there.  May  25,  1848.    He  belonged  to  a  noor  the  production  of  this  acid,  one  the  sugar  of 

family,  but  by  his  own  exertions  acauired  an  milk,  and  the  other  the  albuminous  caseine. 

^ucation,  and  became  such  a  proncient  in  Its  change  to  sour  milk  is  called  the  lactic  fer- 

mathematics,  that  when  scarcely  17  he  was  ap-  mentation,  and  lactic  acid  is  a  product  of  this 

pointed  professor  in  the  marine  school  at  Roche-  change.    It  was  in  sour  milk  that  the  acid  was 

fort.    His  treatise  upon  maritime  insurance  was  originally  discovered  by  Scheele,  whence  he 
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named  it  lactic ;  bat  it  has  since  been  obtained  the  Paris  hospitals  it  has  been  introduced  into 
from  the  juices  of  many  vegetables,  and  from  bread,  hence  known  as  chalybeate  bread,  agrmn 
the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  flesh  of  animals,  of  lactate  of  iron  in  each  onnce,  which  does 
It  is  generally  admitted  to  be  the  canse  of  the  not  injuriously  affect  the  taste  or  quality  of  Uie 
acidity  of  the  gastric  juice.  As  milk  turns,  the  bread.  This  is  given  to  patients  suffering  from 
coagulum  which  is  formed  is  a  combination  of  chlorosis,  and  in  other  forms  the  medicine  has 
lactic  acid  and  caseine.  If  the  lactic  acid  be  proved  beneficial  in  this  disease.  It  is  observed 
taken  up  by  bicarbonate  of  soda,  the  caseine  that  it  acts  decidedly  to  increase  the  appetite, 
set  free  induces  farther  fermentation,  and  more  LAOTOMETER.  See  Galaotometeh. 
lactic  acid  is  formed  from  the  sugar  of  milk ;  LADAKH,  or  Middlb  Thibet,  a  country  on 
and  so  by  adding  more  soda  the  process  may  the  N.  W.  frontier  of  Hindostan,  forming  part 
be  kept  up  until  all  the  sugar  of  milk  is  con-  of  the  kingdom  of  Cashmere,  bounded  N.  by 
verted  into  lactic  acid.  If  a  succeeding  fermen-  Khoten  and  the  unexplored  region  S.  of  Ohi- 
tation  be  allowed  to  take  place,  butyric  acid  nese  Tartary,  E.  by  Great  Thibet,  S.  and  S. 
is  produced.  The  composition  of  lactic  acid  W,  by  Cashmere  proper,  and  W.  by  Cash* 
is  expressed  by  the  formula,  CcHsOi-f  HO;  mere  and  Bultistan,  lying  between  lat  82*^  20' 
and  as  that  of  fruit  sugar  is  Cn  Hn  On,  it  is  and  85°  K,  and  long.  75""  30'  and  79""  80'  E. ; 
probable  that  the  elements  of  one  equivalent  area,  26,086  sq.  m. ;  pon.  about  125,000.  The 
of  the  latter  merely  change  their  grouping  to  country  is  elevated  ana  rugged,  lying  mostly 
form  2  equivalents  of  the  former.  When  con-  between  the  Kuen-lun  range  and  the  Rupshu, 
centrated  in  eaeuo  over  sulphuric  acid,  lactic  Spiti,  and  Zanskar  mountains.  The  river  In- 
acid  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  sirupy  color-  dus  flows  N.  W.  between  these  ridges,  its  eleva- 
less  fluid,  of  specific  gravity  1.22,  and  of  very  tion  here  being  about  16,000  feet  above  the 
sour  taste.  At  a  temperature  of  266**  F.  it  sea.  The  climate  is  cold  and  arid.  The  soil  is 
loses  its  equivalent  of  water  and  becomes  an  sterile,  but  the  slopes,  being  industriously  culti- 
anhydrous  solid,  which  dissolves  sparingly  in  vated,  produce  wheat,  barley,  buckwheat,  apples, 
water,  but  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether.  Lac-  and  apricots.  Iron,  lead,  copper,  and  sulphur 
tide  is  a  crystalline  substance,  of  composition  are  found  in  considerable  quantities.  The  peo- 
Cf  H4  O4,  produced  by  subjecting  the  acid  to  a  pie  of  Ladakh  are  mostly  Thibetans.  They  are 
temperature  of  482°. — ^In  the  animal  economy  mild,  good-humored,  peaceable,  and  honest,  but 
lactic  acid  is  thought  to  play  an  important  part  very  sensual.  They  carry  on  a  trade  in  wool, 
from  its  property  of  dissolving  large  quantities  used  for  the  manufacture  of  Cashmere  shawls, 
of  freshly  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime ;  and  The  country  was  formerly  governed  by  inde* 
this  has  led  to  its  prescription  in  medicine  with  pendent  despots,  from  whom  it  was  wrested  by 
the  view  of  its  removing  phosphatio  deposits  Gholab  Sing,  the  late  rigah  of  Cashmere,  in 
in  the  urine.    It  has  also  been  recommenaed  in  1885.    Capital,  Leh. 

certain  forms  of  dyspepsia.    The  acid  may  be        LADANUM,  or  LABDAKiTif,  a  resinous  exu- 

conveniently  prepared  by  evaporating  sour  milk  dation  of  various  evergreen  shrubs  of  the  genus 

to  i  its  bulk,  filtering,  adding  lime,  again  filter-  eisttu.  principally  of  the  0,  OreticuSj  found  in 

ing,  separating  the  crystals  of  lactate  of  lime  the  islands  of  the  Grecian  archipelago  and  the 

which  form,  purifying  these  by  redissolving  and  neighboring  countries.    It  is  collected  by  draw- 

recrystallizing,  and  finally  decomposing  the  salt  ing  over  them  a  kind  of  rake  with  leather  teeth, 

by  means  of  oxalic  acid  and  recovering  the  lac-  to  which  the  juice  adheres.    It  is  said  to  have 

tic  acid  by  filtering.    The  salts  formed  by  this  been  collected  also  by  combing  the  beards  of 

acid  with  bases  are  called  lactates.    The  only  the  goats  that  browse  among  the  shrubs,  and  is 

one  of  importance  is  the  lactate  of  iron,  which  still  so  gathered  fVom  tibe  fieeces  of  the  sheep, 

is  much  employed  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  The  purer  variety  sometimes  found  in  commerce 

and  tonic.    It  is  prepared  by  digesting  lactic  is  put  up  in  bladders  in  masses  of  several  pounds 

acid  and  iron  filings  at  a  gentie  heat  on  a  sand  each.    The  substance  readily  softens  and  be- 

bath  for  5  or  6  hours,  and  then  allowing  the  comes  adhesive  in  the  hand.    Externally  it  is 

liquor  to  boil.    It  is  then  filtered,  concentrated,  dark  red,  almost  black,  and  internidly  grayish, 

and  allowed  to  cool  and  crystallize.    The  crys-  It  diffUses  an  agreeable  balsamic  odor,  and  has 

tals  are  then  drained  in  a  funnel,  washed  with  a  bitter  and  somewhat  acrid  taste.    The  com- 

alcohol,  dried  rapidly,  and  transferred  to  a  hot-  mon  quality  is  very  largely  mixed  with  sand 

tie,  which  must  be  well  stopped.     Particular  and  other  foreign  matters ;  it  is  in  spiral-shaped 

directions  for  the  preparation  of  the  salt  are  pieces  of  dark  gray  color,  and  hard  and  brittle, 

given  in  the  "  American  Journal  of  Pharmacyj"  It  contains  only  about  20  per  cent  of  resin, 

Nov.  1858.    Lactate  of  iron  when  pure  is  m  while  in  the  purer  quality  86  per  cent,  has  been 

white  crystalline  plates.    It  has  an  acid  reac-  found ;  the  other  ingre^ents  are  gum  and  wax, 

tion,  is  soluble  in  40  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  with  malate  of  lime,  and  in  the  common  quality 

the  solution  soon  becomes  yellow  from  the  iron  72  per  cent,  of  foreign  substances.    Ladanum 

passing  to  a  higher  degree  of  oxidation.  When  is  used  in  fiimigation,  and  has  been  employed 

sold  in  a  powdered  state,  it  is  apt  to  be  adulter-  in  medicine  as  a  stimulant  expectorant,  and  also 

ated ;  for  this  reason  it  should  be  purchased  in  as  an  ingredient  of  plasters, 
the  crystals.    The  medicinal  applications  may        LADD,  Wiluav,  an  American  philanthropist, 

be  in  the  form  of  lozenges  or  sirup.    In  one  of  bom  in  Exeter,  N.  H.,  in  1778,  died  in  Ports- 
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mouth,  April  9,  1841.    He  was  graduated  at  with  fish.    Storms  are  frequent  and  sudden. 

Harvard  college  in  1797,  and  sabseqnenUy  took  and  the  inflaz  of  70  streams  causes  strong  and 

an  active  part  in  organizing  the  American  peace  uncertain  currents.    It  is  connected  with  Lake 

society,  of  which  he  was  for  many  years  presi-  Onega  by  the  river  Svir,  with  Lake  Umen  by 

dent,  and  in  behalf  of  which  he  labored  effi-  the  Volkhov,  and  with  the  gulf  of  Finland  by 

ciently  until  the  close  of  his  life.   In  the  interests  the  Neva.    It  contains  several  islands,  some  of 

of  this  society  he  edited  the  ^^  Friend  of  Peace,"  them  inhabited ;  the  laigest  are  Yalamo  on  the 

commenced  by  Dr.  Noah  Worcester,  and  the  N.  and  Konovitz  on  the  8.    The  principal  towns 

"Harbinger  of  Peace,"  and  published  a  number  on  its  coasts  are  Zexhokn,  SchlOsselburg,  Ser- 

of  essays  and  occasional  addresses  on  the  subject  dopol,  and  Novaia  (New)  Ladoga.    The  lldoga, 

of  peace.    He  carried  his  views  to  the  extent  Siasi,  and  Bvir  canals  form  a  continuous  line 

of  aenying  the  right  to  maintun  defensive  war,  around  the  8.  and  8.  £.  of  the  lake, 

and  caused  this  principle  to  be  incorporated  into  LADRONE,  MabulNNS,  or  Masiana  Islands, 

the  constitution  of  the  American  peace  society,  a  group  of  about  20  islands,  of  volcanic  forma- 

LADINO  ^8p.,  versed  in  an  idiom,  or  speak-  tion,  in  the  N.  Pacific  ocean,  N.  of  the  Caroline 

ing  different  languages  fluently),  a  term  applied  islands,  between  lat  13°  and  21°  N..  long.  144° 

throughout  Central  America  to  the  half-breed  and  146°  £.    Only  6  are  inhabited ;  pop.  10,- 

desoendants  of  whites  and  Indians — originally  000.    When  the  Spanish  missionaries  sent  by 

only  to  the  offering  of  the  Spanish  conquerors  Queen  Mariana^  widow  of  Philip  IV.  of  Spain, 

by  native  women.    It  was  sometimes  used  by  established  themselves  on  the  islands  toward 

the  royal  governors  and  officers  in  Central  the  end  of  the  17th  century,  the  natives  num- 

America,  very  nearly  in  the  sense  of  erioUo  or  bered  40,000.     The  present  inhabitants  are 

Creole,  as  distinguishing  Spaniards  bom  in  the  mostly  descendants  of  settlers  from  Mexico  and 

country  from  those  who  had  emisrated  from  the  P&ilippines.    The  soil  is  fertile  in  sugar,  rice, 

the  Peninsula.    Since  the  independence  of  the  com,  tobacco,  cotton,  and  indigo.    The  dimate 

country,  this  name,  in  common  with  others  is  salubrious,  the  heat  being  tempered  by  the 

implying  distinctions  of  race  or  caste,  has  fallen  trade  winds.    Horses,  cattle,  and  llamas  were 

into  disuse,  and  is  now  rarely  heard.  early  introduced  by  tne  Spaniards ;  wild  hogs 

LADISLAS  II.,  king  of  Poland,  born  in  Lith-  are  numerous  and  of  huge  size.  The  islands  yet 
uania  in  1848,  died  in  Grodek,  near  Lemberg,  belong  to  Spain.  The  principal  are  Guahan  or 
Galicia,  Hay  81,  1484.  He  was  the  son  of  Guam,  Rota,  Aguignan,  Saypan,  Anatchan,  and 
Olgerd  and  grandson  of  Gedimin,  great  princes  Tinian.  Lord  Anson  visited  Tinian  in  1742, 
of  Lithuania,  and  as  a  pagan  prince,  though  the  and  found  there  cydopean  rains.  The  seat  of 
son  of  a  Christian  mother,  received  the  name  govemment  is  at  St.  Ignazio  de  Agafia,  on  the 
of  Jagiello  or  Jagello.  He  succeeded  his  father  island  of  Guahan,  the  most  southerly  of  the 
in  Lithuania,  defending  his  rights  against  his  group,  where  there  is  also  a  good  fortified  har- 
uncle  Eieystat,  and  in  1886,  having  married  bor.  The  general  navigation  is  rendered  dan- 
Hedvig,  the  beautiful  and  pious  younger  daugh-  gerous  by  uioals  and  currents.  A  pearl  fishery 
ter  of  Louis  the  Great,  king  of  Hungary  and  exists  on  the  coast  of  Saypan.  Magellan  dis- 
Poland,  became  a  Christian  and  received  the  covered  the  islands  in  1621.  They  were  named 
Polish  crown.  He  converted  Lithuania  to  Ladrones  from  the  thievish  disposition  of  the 
Christianity,  placed  its  govemment  in  the  hands  natives;  and  Marianne  or  Mariana  in  honor  of 
of  one  of  his  brothers,  and  subsequently  of  the  Spanish  queen. — ^There  are  two  other  small 
Witold,  the  son  of  Eieystnt,  and  finallv  united  groups  of  islands  caUed  Ladrones :  one  in  China 
it  with  Poland.  He  was  successful  in  his  wars  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  of  Canton,  a  great  re- 
against  the  Teutonic  knights,  whom  he  routed  sort  of  pirates ;  and  the  other  in  the  Pacific  off 
in  the  battle  of  Grtinwald  (1410).  He  thus  the  coast  of  New  Granada, 
greatly  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  LADT  (Anglo-Saxon,  Ma/die^  hlafdig\  a 
power  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  ruled  by  his  word  supposed  to  have  signified  originally  *^  loaf- 
dynasty  down  to  1572,  when  it  became  an  dec-  giver'^  (Goth.  hla}f^  loaf,  and  dian^  to  serve  or 
tive  state. — ^His  son  and  successor,  Ladislas  UI..  distribute),  tcom.  the  practice  of  the  wives  of  the 
having  been  elected  king  of  Hungary,  wagea  rich  distributing  bread  to  the  poor,  or  to  their 
war  with  the  Turks,  male  peace  with  them,  guests  and  domestics.  Tooke,  however,  derives 
broke  his  oath,  and  fell  in  the  battle  of  Varna  it  from  hlifidmy  to  lift,  t.  «.,  one  raised  to  the 
(1444).  He  was  succeeded  in  Poland  by  his  rank  of  her  husband  or  lord.  As  a  title  of 
brother  Casimir  lY.  honor  in  England,  lady  is  the  correlative  of 

LADOGA^  a  Russian  lake,  and  the  largest  in  lord ;  it  belongs  of  riffht  to  the  daughters  of  all 

Europe.    It  is  surrounded  by  the  Russian  gov-  peers  above  the  rank  of  viscount,  and  is  ex- 

ernments  of  Yiborg,  Olonetz.  and  S^.  Peters-  tended  by  courtesy  to  the  wives  of  baronets  and 

burg,  between  lat.  69**  58'  and  61^  46'  N.,  long,  knights.    In  common  usage  the  term  is  em- 

29''  50'  and  82''  65'  E. ;  greatest  length  180  m.,  ployed  also  in  speaking  of  women  of  the  better 

breadth  70  m. ;  area,  6,800  sq.  m.    Its  depth  is  classes  generally,  and  in  the  United  States  of 

very  variable,  being  in  some  places  150  Mhoms,  almost  any  well  dressed  female, 

and  in  others  too  shallow  for  navigation.    Its  LADY-BIRD  (sometimes  called  Lady-Buo), 

coast  is  generally  low,  much  indented,  and  dan-  a  snoall  beetle  of  the  trimerous  division,  and  the 

gerous  from  hidden  reefs.    Its  waters  abound  genus  eoeeineUa  (Frisch).    In  this  extensive  and 
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well  known  genus  the  body  b  hemispherical,  by  Ck>ryisart.    He  obtained  the  degree  of  ILD. 

the  thorax  very  short,  the  antennss  composed  in  1814,  and  became  principal  editor  of  the 

of  11  joints  and  the  tarsi  of  8,  the  elytra  con-  Journal  de  medecine.    In  1816  he  was  appoint- 

vez,  the  under  surface  flat,  and  the  legs  short;  ed  chief  physician  of  the  Necker  hospital,  where 

the  digestive  canal  is  nearly  straight,  and  as  he  soon  after  made  that  discovery  which  has 

long  as  the  body.    The  general  colors  are  red,  immortalized  his  name.    In  1819  he  published 

yellow,  or  orange  with  black  spots,  or  black  his  great  work  entitled  Traitede  Patucultation 

with  white,  red,  or  yellow  spots.    There  are  mediate  et  des  maladies  des  poumons  et  du 

many  species  described.    The  larvao  are  small,  eaury  a  good  English  translation  of  which  was 

bluish,  flattened  grubs,  spotted  with  red  or  yel-  made  by  Dr.  Forbes  of  Chichester.    In  1821  he 

low,  and  with  6  legs  on  the  anterior  part  of  the  was  nominated  private  phvsician  to  the  duchess 

body ;  they  are  hatched  from  yellowish  eggs,  of  Berry,  and  professor  of  medicine  in  the  col- 

of  a  disagreeable  odor,  laid  usuflJly  in  the  spring  lege  of  France.    But  ill  health  soon  compelled 

in  clusters  among  the  aphides  or  plant  lice,  him  to  resign  and  retire  to  his  native  town,  in 

Both  the  larvsa  and  the  perfect  insects  destroy  which  his  latter  days  were  spent.    (See  Aus- 

immense  numbers  of  these  lice,  and  are  there-  oultation.) 

fore  among  the  best  friends  of  the  agriculturist ;  LA£R,  or  Laab,  Peter  de.    See  Bamboooio. 

when  found  upon  plants  they  are  in  quest  of  LAFARGE,  Mabie  Cappelle,  a  French  wo- 

their  insect  prey,  and  deprive  vegetation  of  none  man  notorious  for  her  condemnation  as  a  poi- 

of  its  juices,  and  they  are  entirely  guiltless  of  soner,  born  in  Yillers-Hellon,  Aisne,  in  1816, 

producing  the  potato  rot  or  any  other  similar  died  in  Ussat,  a  watering  place  in  the  Pyr^n^es, 

disease.    There  are  some  very  small  lady -birds  Nov.  7,  1852.    She  belonged  to  a  good  family ; 

of  a  blackish  color,  and  with  a  few  short  hairs,  but  having  lost  her  parents  when  a  child,  she 

of  the  genus  scymnus,  whose  larvoa  are  as  savage  was  carelessly  educated  and  left  to  indiscrim- 

among  the  plant  lice  as  the  lion  among  the  inate  novel  reading.     Living  at  the  house  of 

smaller  mammals.    These  genera  contain  some  her  aunt.  Mine.  Garat,  the  wife  of  the  secretary- 

of  the  prettiest  of  insects.  general  of  the  bank  of  France,  she  was  acons- 

LiELIUS,  Oaius,  surnamed  Sapiens,  a  Roman  tomed  to  all  the  refinements  of  Parisian  life ;  but 
publicist,  born  about  186  B.  G.,  died  about  115.  after  the  death  of  her  grandfather  in  18B8,  hav- 
ile  was  tribune  of  the  people  in  151,  pr»tor  in  ing  married  Pouch-Lafarge,  an  owner  of  iron 
145,  and  consul  in  140.  After  his  consulship  works  in  the  department  of  Gorreze,  her  hus- 
he  was  assigned  the  province  of  Lusitania,  and  band,  who  had  represented  himself  as  a  wealthy 
conducted  a  successful  campaign  against  the  country  gentleman,  took  her  to  an  old,  dilap- 
furmidable  guerilla  chief  Viriathus.  At  the  idated,  and  scantily  furnished  house,  where  she 
commencement  of  his  political  career  Lsalius  in-  had  to  attend  to  the  common  duties  of  a  house- 
clined  to  that  party  in  the  state  which  sought  keeper,  with  a  husband  whose  vulgar  manners 
to  infuse  vigor  into  the  masses,  by  raising  them  were  repugnant  to  her  taste,  and  a  hard-teinper- 
to  the  condition  of  territorial  proprietors;  but  ed  mother-in-law  who  was  predisposed  against 
the  excitement  and  violence  to  which  the  meas-  her.  Her  disappointment  found  vent  in  bursts 
ures  of  the  elder  Gracchus  had  given  birth  so  of  anger,  followed  by  family  quarrels  and  deep- 
alarmed  him  that  he  at  length  withdrew  from  seated  rancor.  After  about  16  months  her  bus- 
the  popular  side,  and  supported  the  aristocracy,  band  was  seized  with  a  strange  illness;  she 
In  182  he  aided  the  consuls  against  the  parti-  nursed  him  with  apparent  affection;  but, under 
sans  of  Tiberius  Gracchus,  and  in  180  he  op-  her  almost  exclusive  care,  his  condition  became 
posed  the  passing  of  the  Papirian  rogation.  For  worse  every  day,  and  within  afortni{;ht  he  died, 
the  course  which  he  pursued  in  that  period,  his  Strong  suspicions  of  poison  arose,  and  were  soon 
friends  and  faction  honored  him  with  the  cog-  fixed  upon  Mme.  Lafarge,  who  at  that  time,  it 
nomen  of  Sapiens,  or  the  Wise.  In  common  was  proved,  had  twice  purchased  arsenic  under 
with  the  younger  Scipio,  he  had  early  applied  pretence  of  killing  rats.  She  was  consequently 
himself  to  the  language  and  learning  of  Greece,  arrested,  and  when  in  confinement  was  charged 
and  had  imbibed  the  doctrines  of  the  stoics  from  by  one  of  her  relations  with  having  stolen  a  set 
the  philosophers  Diogenes  of  Babylon  and  Pa-  of  diamonds ;  and  these  having  been  found  in 
noBtius.  Gicero  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  pol-  her  possession,  she  was  sentenced  to  two  years' 
itics  and  character  of  Lsdlius,  and  introduces  imprisonment  (April,  1840).  Not  daunted  by 
him  as  a  leading  interlocutor  in  several  of  his  this,  she  published  her  Memoires^  in  which  she 
dialogues.  Seneca  counselled  his  friend  Lucilius  represented  herself  as  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid 
**  to  live  like  Laalius"  if  he  would  live  worthily,  conspiracy,  and  declared  her  innocence  of  both 

LAENNEO,    RsNi    TntoDOBB  Htacinthb,  robbery  and  poisoning.    These  Memoires,  which 

a  French  physician,  the  discoverer  of  mediate  were  extensively  read,  convinced  many  of  her 

auscultation,  and  the  inventor  of  the  stetho-  innocence,  while  they  increased  the  hostility  of 

scope,  born  in  Quimper,  Lower  Brittany,  Feb.  17,  her  opponents.    The  public  at  homo  and  abroad 

1781,  died  there,  Aug.  18,  1826.    He  began  the  became  interested  in  her  case.    She  secured  the 

study  of  medicine  under  his  paternal  uncle,  a  services  of  three  eminent  advocates;  and  in  the 

distinguished  physician  of  Nantes.    In  1800  he  first  stage  of  the  trial  the  evidence  against  her 

went  to  Paris,  and  attached  himself  to  the  clini-  was  so  slight  that  a  verdict  of  acquitt^  was  con- 

cal  school  of  the  charity  hospital,  then  directed  fidently  expected  by  her  friends,  when  the  celc- 
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brated  Orfila,  who  had  been  intrnsted  with  a  attendiDgpnblio  schools.  Capital,  Lexington, 
chemical  examination  of  the  body  of  the  de-  V.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  on  111.,  and 
ceased,  reported  the  discoYerj  of  evidences  of  drtuned  by  Fevre  and  Pekatonica  rivers ;  area^ 
poison.  Mme.  Lafarge  was  found  guilty  and  6dO  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1855, 16,064.  It  has  an  nn- 
sentenced  to  hard  labor  for  life  (Sept  1840).  dulating  surface,  thinly  timbered.  IntheN.  W. 
Public  opinion  was  still  divided.  The  eminent  pare  are  several  regular  hills  called  the  Platte 
chemist  Raspail  vigorously  impugned  the  report  mounds.  Lead,  copper,  and  limestone  are  abun- 
of  Orfila,  and  a  bitter  controversy  ensued.  The  dant.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in 
convict,  who  meanwhile  had  been  incarcerated  1850  were  91,491  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  62,283 
in  the  central  prison  at  Montpellier,  continued  of  wheat,  175,851  of  oats,  18,604  of  potatoes, 
to  be  the  recipient  of  marks  of  sympathy.  After  and  9,196  tons  of  hay.  There  were  6  saw  mills, 
12  years  of  impris^jnment  she  was  permitted  to  18  churches,  and  8,203  pupils  attending  public 
remove  to  the  convent  of  St.  R^my,  and  the  schools.  Capital,  Shnllsburg. 
interest  manifested  in  her  behalf  on  account  of  LAFAYETTE,  a  city  of  Indiana,  capital  of 
her  failing  health  contributed  to  procure  her  Tippecanoe  co.,  situated  at  the  head  of  navigation 
liberation  in  June,  1852.  She  removed  to  the  on  the  E.  bank  of  Wabash  river,  68  m.  N.  W. 
watering  place  where  she  breathed  her  last,  still  from  Indianapolis;  pop.  in  1850,  6,129;  in 
protesting  her  innocence.  A  small  volume  un-  1859,  about  11,000.  ]x  is  built  on  rising  ground 
der  the  titlQ  of  ffeures  de  prison,  containing  her  enclosed  in  the  rear  by  hills  and  cliffs,  and,  in- 
thoughts  during  her  confinement,  was  published  eluding  its  suburbs,  covers  an  area  of  2  miles 
after  her  death.  square.  It  is  on  the  line  of  the  Wabash  and 
LAFAYETTE,  the  name  of  5  counties  in  the  Erie  canal,  and  the  Toledo,  Wabash,  and  west- 
United  States.  I.  A  N.  CO,  of  Miss.,  drained  by  ern,  the  New  Albany  and  Salem,  the  I^ayette 
Tallahatchee  river  and  its  tributary  the  Yocknar  and  Indianapolis,  and  the  Lafayette  and  La  Salle 
patalfa;  area,  790  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  14,069,  railroads,  by  means  of  which  and  the  river  it 
of  whom  6,719  were  slaves.  It  has  a  rolling  is  enabled  to  command  the  trade  of  a  rich  and 
surface  covered  here  and  there  with  small  tracts  extensive  surrounding  prairie  country.  It  has 
of  timber.  The  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  a  well  of  sulphur  wat^r,  resembling  in  its  analy- 
in  1850  were  562,530  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  sis  the  Blue  Lick  springs  of  Kentucky.  In  1859 
105,700  of  sweet  potatoes,  45,985  lbs.  of  rice,  the  city  contained  15  churches  (1  Baptist,  1 
22,288  of  honey  and  wax,  and  10,887  bales  of  Christian,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  8  Methodist, 
cotton.  There  were  11  grist  mills,  17  saw  8  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  United 
mills,  2  newspaper  offices,  88  churches,  and  469  Brethren,  1  Unitarian,  and  1  Universalist),  2 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Mississippi  daily,  2  tri-weekly,  and  8  weekly  newspapers, 
central  railroad  passes  through  Oxford,  the  cap-  a  branch  of  the  bank  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  a 
ital.  11.  A  S.  parish  of  La.,  traversed  by  Ver-  number  of  good  hotels,  several  public  and  pri- 
milion  river,  which  is  navigable  by  steamboats ;  vate  schools,  an  insurance  office,  flour  mills, 
area,  850  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  7,y98,  of  whom  iron  founderies,  brick  yards,  2  manufactories 
3,816  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  level  and  the  of  agricultural  implements,  a  paper  mill,  a 
soil  neh  and  alluvial.  The  productions  in  1855  woollen  factory,  a  planing  mill,  3  soap  and 
were  145,910  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  87  bbls.  candle  factories,  2  breweries,  2  distilleries,  and 
of  rice.  8,021  of  molasses,  1,882  hhds.  of  sugar,  2  tanneries.  It  was  laid  out  in  1825,  and  re- 
and  5,753  bales  of  cotton.  The  New  Orleans,  ceived  its  present  municipal  charter  in  1857. 
Opelousos,  and  great  western  railroad,  now  in  LAFAYETTE,  Marie  Jean  Paul  RochYvks 
progress,  is  to  pass  through  the  parish.  Capital,  Gilbert  Motier,  marquis  dc,  a  general  of  the 
Vermilionville.  III.  A  S.  "W.  co.  of  Ark.,  bor-  American  revolution  and  a  French  statesman, 
dering  on  La.  and  Tex.,  and  travei-sed  by  Red  bom  at  the  chateau  of  Chavagnac,  near  Bri- 
river  and  its  Sulphur  fork;  area,  1,260  sq.  m. ;  oude,  Auvergne  (in  the  present  department  of 
pop.  in  1854,  3,445,  of  whom  2,811  were  slaves.  Haute-Loire),  Sept.  6,  1757,  died  in  Paris,  May 
It  has  a  good  soil  and  a  level  surface,  consisting  19,  1834.  His  family  was  one  of  the  most  an- 
partly  of  prairie.  The  productions  in  1854  were  cient  and  eminent  in  the  French  nobility.  One 
203,136  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  100  of  wheat,  of  his  ancestors  was  a  marshal  of  France,  dis- 
4,260  of  oats,  and  8,211  bales  of  cotton.  Capital,  tinguished  for  his  military  achievements,  and 
Lewisville.  IV.  A  W.  co,  of  Mo.,  bounded  N.  particularly  for  defeating  and  killing  the  duke 
by  the  Missouri  river  and  drained  by  a  number  of  Clarence  at  Beaug^,  an  action  which  saved 
of  small  streams ;  area,  450  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  his  country  from  entire  conquest  by  Henry  V. 
1856,  17,070,  of  whom  6,107  were  slaves.  It  of  England.  Anotiier  of  his  ancestors,  Mme. 
was  formerly  called  Lillard.  The  surface  is  un-  de  Lafayette,  the  intimate  friend  and  corre- 
dulating  and  well  timbered.  Limestone,  sand-  spondent  of  Mme.  de  Sevign^,  was  one  of  the 
stone,  and  coal  are  abundant,  and  the  soil  is  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  court  of  Louis 
remarkably  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  XIV.,  and  the  author  of  the  first  romance  which 
were  788,675  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  83,037  of  relied  for  its  success  on  domestic  character.  His 
wheat,  94,075  of  oats,  2,462  tons  of  hemp,  2,358  father,  the  marquis  de  Lafayette,  was  an  offi< 
of  hay,  154,668  lbs.  of  butter,  and  32,925  of  cer  of  the  army,  and  fell  in  battle  in  Germany 
wool.  There  were  4  grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  2  at  the  age  of  25.  His  mother  died  soon  after- 
newspaper  offices,  22  churches,  and  962  pupils  ward,  and  he  was  thus  left  while  yet*  an  infant 
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the  heir  to  an  immeiiBe  estate.  At  an  early  age  turned  with  the  officers  to  Bordeanx  by  land, 
he  was  sent  to  the  college  of  Plessis  at  Paris,  leaving  his  vessel  at  Pasages,  and  in  apparent 
and  when  only  16  married  a  lady  still  younger  obedience  to  the  royal  command  set  out  for 
than  himself,  a  daughter  of  the  count  d^Ayen,  Marseilles ;  but  soon  after  leaving  Bordeaux  he 
son  of  the  duke  de  Koailles.  He  entered  the  took  the  road  to  Spain,  and,  though  closely  pur- 
army  as  an  officer  of  the  guards,  and  in  1T76  sued,  succeeded  in  reaching  Pasages,  where  he 
was  stationed  at  Metz  with  his  regiment,  in  instantly  embarked  and  put  to  sea.  He  was 
which  he  was  a  captain  of  dragoons.  At  a  din-  accompanied  by  11  officers,  among  them  the 
ner  given  by  the  commandant  of  the  garrison  German  veteran  baron  de  Kalb.  His  departure 
to  the  duke  of  Gloucester,  brother  of  the  king  created  a  great  sensation  not  only  in  France  but 
of  England  "v^ho  was  then  on  a  visit  to  Metz,  in  England.  "  We  talk  chiefly,"  says  Gibbon  in 
Lafayette  heard  that  the  American  colonies  had  a  letter  from  London,  April  13, 1777,  "  of  the 
declared  their  independence.  Before  he  left  marquis  de  Lafayette,  who  was  here  a  few  weeks 
the  table  he  had  mentally  resolved  to  draw  his  ago.  He  is  about  20,  worth  180,000  livres  a 
sword  in  the  cause  of  American  liberty,  and  he  year,  the  nephew  of  Koailles,  who  is  ambassador 
repaired  immediately  to  Paris  to  make  arrange-  here.  He  has  bought  the  duke  of  Kingston's 
ments  for  the  execution  of  his  plan.  He  be-  yacht,  and  is  gone  to  Join  the  Americans."  The 
came  acquainted  with  the  American  agents  in  passage  to  America  was  long  and  stormy,  and 
Paris,  Franklin,  Deane,  and  Arthur  Lee,  and  there  was  much  danger  from  the  English  crnis- 
commumcated  to  them  his  intention  of  proceed-  ers  on  the  coast.  Lafayette  and  his  companions, 
ing  to  America.  This  was  at  the  darkest  period  however,  safely  effected  a  landing  in  the  night 
of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the  news  had  just  near  Georgetown,  S.  0.,  and,  though  at  first 
reached  France  of  tiie  occupation  of  New  York,  taken  for  a  party  of  the  enemy,  were  at  length 
)^  of  the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  and  of  the  dis-  received  and  hospitably  entertained  in  the  house 
^  astrous  retreat  of  the  Americans  through  Kew  of  Major  Huger,  who  conveyed  them  the  next 
Jersey.  The  cause  of  America  looked  despe-  day,  April  25,  to  Charleston,  where  they  were 
rate  enough,  and  the  few  friends  whom  Lafayette  received  with  enthusiasm.  '^  The  sensation  pro- 
had  apprised  of  his  design  urged  him  to  aban-  duced  by  his  appearance  in  this  country,"  says 
don  so  wUd  and  hopeless  a  scheme.  Even  the  Mr.  Ticknor,  ^^  was,  of  course,  much  greater  than 
American  commissioners  told  him  they  could  that  produced  in  Europe  by  his  departure.  It 
not  in  conscience  urge  him  to  go.  They  had  still  stands  forth  as  one  of  the  most  prominent 
not  the  means  even  to  give  him  a  passage  across  and  important  circumstances  in^our  revolution- 
the  Atlantic.  But  the  resolution  of  Lafayette  arv  contest ;  and,  as  has  often  been  said  by  one 
was  inflexible.  He  replied  to  the  commis-  who  bore  no  small  part  in  its  trials  and  success, 
sioners  that  the  more  desperate  were  the  af-  none  but  those  who  were  then  alive  can  believe 
fairs  of  the  Americans,  the  more  necessity  was  what  an  impulse  it  gave  to  the  hopes  of  a  pop- 
there  for  ^ving  them  assistance ;  and  as  for  ulation  almost  disheartened  by  a  long  series  of 
passage,  he  would  purchase  a  vessel  for  himself  disasters.  And  well  it  might ;  for  it  taught  ns 
and  his  companions.  He  accordingly  caused  a  that  in  the  first  rank  of  the  first  nobility  in 
vessel  to  be  secretly  fitted  out  at  Bordeaux.\*  Europe,  men  could  still  be  found  who  not  only 
While  his  preparations  were  going  on,  to  avert  Xtook  an  interest  in  our  struggle,  but  were  willing 
suspicion  £^m  himself,  he  made  a  visit  to  his  to  share  our  sufferings ;  that  our  obscure  and 
kinsman  the  marquis  de  Koaillea,  then  French  almost  desperate  contest  for  freedom  in  a  re- 
ambassador  in  London ;  but  while  in  Great  mote  comer  of  the  world,  could  yet  find  sup- 
Britain  he  scrupulously  abstained  from  using  porters  among  those  who  were  the  most  natural 
the  opportunity  afforded  of  obtaining  military  and  powerful  allies  of  a  splendid  despotism ;  that 
information  that  might  be  of  service  to  the  we  were  the  objects  of  a  regard  and  interest 
Americans,  carrying  his  point  of  honor  so  far  throughout  the  world,  which  would  add  to  our 
as  to  decline  visiting  the  naval  establishment  at  own  resources  sufficient  strength  to  carry  us 
Portsmouth.  At  the  end  of  3  weeks  he  return-  safeW  through  to  final  success."  From  Oharles- 
ed  to  France,  and  without  passing  through  Paris  ton  Lafayette  proceeded  by  land  to  Philadelphia, 
hastened  to  Bordeaux.  Here  he  learned  that  where  congress  was  then  in  session.  On  his 
the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  had  penetrated  arrival  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the  president  of 
his  desiffn,  and  that  the  government  had  given  that  body,  asking  leave  to  enter  the  army  as  a 
orders  ror  his  arrest  Though  his  ship  was  not  volunteer  and  to  serve  without  pay.  Congress 
quite  ready,  he  instantly  made  sail  for  Pasages,  expressed  its  high  sense  of  the  value  of  his  ex- 
tue  nearest  port  in  Spain,  where  he  had  scarcely  ample  and  of  his  personal  worth  by  the  foUow- 
arrived  when  he  was  waited  UDon  by  two  French  ing  resolution:  "Whereas  the  marquis  de  La- 
officers  with  an  order  from  the  king  of  France  fayette,  out  of  his  great  zea!v  to  the  cause  of 
directing  him  to  repair  to  Marseilles.  They  also  liberty,  in  which  the  United  States  are  engaged, 
brought  letters  from  his  relatives  censuring  him  has  left  his  family  and  connecitons,  and  at  his 
for  his  conduct,  and  requesting  him  to  return  own  expense  come  over  to  offei^  his  services  to 
home ;  but  his  young  wife,  who  was  devotedly  the  United  States,  without  pensi  ^n  or  particular 
attached  to  him,  and  who  shared  his  enthusiasm  allowance,  and  is  anxious  to  risU  his  life  in  our 
for  American  libertv,  wrote  urging  him  to  stand  cause :  Besolved^  that  his  services  bo  accepted, 
firm  and  to  proceed  on  his  enterprise.    He  re-  and  that,  in  consideration  of  his  zeal,  illustrious 
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fjunily  and  oonnaotiona,  he  have  the  rank  and  carried  the  letter  immediately  to  Washington, 
commission  of  maior-general  in  the  army  of  told  him  he  saw  through  the  artifice,  and  would 
the  United  States.''  His  oommisdon  was  dated  be  governed  by  his  ^vice.  Washington  ad- 
July  81,  1777,  while  he  yet  lacked  more  than  vised  him  to  accept  the  appointment,  but  told 
a  month  of  being  20  years  of  age.  The  appoint-  him  he  did  not  know  where  the  means  ooidd  be 
ment)  however,  was  considered  by  congress  as  found  to  carry  out  such  an  expedition.  Lafayette 
merely  honorary ;  but  it  speedily  became  appar-  accordingly  accepted  the  command,  and  pro- 
ent  that  Lafayette  was  bent  on  serious  service,  ceeded  to  Albany,  the  designated  head-quarters 
and  was  weU  qualified  to  command.|JWaahington  of  the  expedition ;  but  after  waiting  8  months  for 
was  then  with  the  army,  but  he  etfiiL  arrived  at  the  promised  force  and  supplies,  during  which 
Philadelphia,  and  he  and  Lafayette  met  for  the  period  he  took  measures  for  putting  the  Mohawk 
first  time  at  a  dinner  party.  The  young  French-  valley  in  a  state  of  defence,  he  at  length  received 
man  made  a  highly  favorable  impression  upon  orders  from  congress  to  Join  the  army  at  YaUey 
the  sagacious  and  circumspect  commander-in-  Forge,  and  to  suspend  the  irruption  into  Canada, 
chie^  and  at  the  dose  of  the  entertainment  He  returned  to  the  camp  in  April,  1778,  and  on 
Washington  took  him  aside,  thanked  him  warm-  May  18  was  despatched  by  Wawington  from 
ly  for  the  sacrifices  he  had  made  in  the  American  YaUey  Forge  to  Barren  Hill,  12  miles  distant, 
cause,  and  invited  him  to  regard  himself  at  all  where  he  took  post  with  2,100  men  and  6  pieces 
times  as  a  member  of  his  military  family.  The  of  cannon*  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  the  British  corn- 
personal  acquaintance  thus  commenced  soon  mander  at  Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  May  19 
ripened  into  an  intimacy  that  was  never  for  a  sent  Gen.  Grant  with  5,000  men  to  surprise 
moment  interrupted.  The  private  correspond-  Lafayette.  The  negligence  of  the  militia  out- 
ence  of  Washington  shows  tnat  he  not  oniy  felt  posts  permitted  the  British  to  approach  within 
for  Eafayette  the  warmest  affection,  but  that  he  a  mile  before  they  were  discovered,  and  early 
entertained  the  highest  opinion  of  his  military  in  the  morning  Lafayette  found  himself  nearly 
talent,  personal  probity,  And  general  prudence  surrounded  by  a  greatly  superior  force  of  the 
and  energy.  The  ^routhfal  major-eeneral  was  enemy.  But  the  young  general  was  equal  to 
first  in  active  service  at  the  haiw  of  Bran-  the  emergency.  A  dexterous  strataeem  and  a 
dywine,  Sept  11,  where  he  had  no  separate  skilful  movement,  promptly  conceived  and  exe- 
command,  but  was  attached  to  the  ftafif  of  cuted,  bafiSed  the  British  general,  and  conveyed 
Washington  as  a  volunteer.  He  plunged  into  the  Ajnericans  with  their  artilleiy-  safely  across 
the  hottest  of  the  fight,  and  when  the  defeated  the  Schuylkill  and  back  to  Yalley  Forge,  where 
Americans  began  to  retreat,  threw  himself  from  they  were  greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  the  main 
his  horse,  entered  the  ranks,  and  exerted  him-  body  of  the  army,  which  had  witnessed  from  the 
self  to  rally  them.  He  was  shot  by  a  musket  heights  their  peril  and  successftd  extrication, 
ball  through  the  leg,  but  so  ardently  was  he  His  conduet  in  this  afiTair  called  out  the  warmest 
engaged  that  he  was  unconscious  of  the  wound  expressions  of  approbation  from  Washington, 
till  lu9  aid  told  him  that  the  blood  was  running  At  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28,  Gen.  Lee, 
from  his  boot.  He  rode  wi&  a  surgeon  to  to  whom  as  next  in  rank  to  the  commander-in- 
Chester,  but  would  not  sufiTer  his  wound  to  be  chief  the  command  of  the  advanced  forces  be- 
dressed  till  he  had  restored  order  among  the  longed,  refused  at  first  to  take  it,  and  Washing- 
troops  who  were  retreating  in  confusion  through  ton  gave  it  to  Lafayette ;  but  Lee  subsequent 
the  viUage.  It  was  two  monUis  before  his  hurt  changed  his  mind  and  applied  to  be  reinstated, 
was  snfaciently  healed  to  enable  him  to  rejoin  to  which  Lafayette  assented  with  his  accustomed 
the  army.  On  Deo.  1  congress  resolved  ^^  that  grace  and  disinterestedness,  and  served  under 
Gen.  Washington  be  informed  that  it  is  highly  Lee  during  the  battle,  in  which  he  displayed 
agreeable  to  congress  that  the  marquis  de  La-  great  gallantry.  Seeing  at  one  point  of  the 
fsyette  be  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  di-  engagement  a  good  opportunity  to  attack  the 
vision  in  the  continental  army."  This  resolve  enemy  with  his  division,  he  rode  up  to  Lee  and 
was  jiassed  at  the  request  of  Washington  him-  asked  permission  to  make  the  attempt.  "  Sir," 
seL^  who  8  days  afterward  directed  Lafayette  replied  Lee,  *'  yon  do  not  know  British  soldiers ; 
to  take  command  of  the  division  of  Gen.  Ste-  we  cannot  stand  against  them."  Lafayette  re- 
phen,  who  had  been  dismissed  from  the  army  plied :  *^  It  may  be  so,  general ;  but  British  sol- 
for  intemperance.  About  this  period  the  board  diers  have  been  beaten,  and  they  may  be  again  * 
of  war,  of  which  Gates  was  the  head  and  which  at  any  rate  I  am  disposed  to  make  the  trial." 
had  been  created  and  was  controlled  by  the  Lee  yielded  to  the  Frenchman's  ardor  and  gave 
faction  hostile  to  Washmgton,  pkoined  an  ex-  him  permission  to  attack,  which  he  did  with 
pedition  to  Canada  which  was  i^;)proyed  by  con-  vigor  and  success  until  Lee,  on  beginning  the 
gress;  and  Lafayette  was  appointed  to  the  com-  *' unnecessary,  disorderly,  and  shameful  retreat" 
mand  in  the  expectation  that  so  flattering  a  for  which  he  was  afterward  punished  by  court 
distinction  would  attach  him  to  the  party  by  martial,  ordered  him  to  fall  back.  A  few  weeks 
whom  it  was  conferred.  The  first  intimation  later  Lafayette  was  sent  with  two  brigades  of 
that  Washington  had  of  the  project  was  fh>m  infantry  to  assist  Gens.  Greene  and  Sullivan  in 
the  letter  to  Lafayette  announcing  his  appoint-  the  attempt  to  drive  the  British  fh>m  Bhode 
ment.  The  young  Frenchman,  in£gnant  at  the  Island,  in  which  they  had  at  first  the  assistance 
slight  offered  to  his  chief  in  not  consulting  him,  of  a   French    fieet   under   Count    d'Estaing, 
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France  having  now  declared  war  against  Eng-  which  he  passed  received  him  with  processioDs 
land  and  formed  an  alliance  with  the  United  and  civic  honors;  and  in  the  city  of  Orleans  he 
States.  D'Estaing,  however,  before  any  thing  was  detained  nearly  a  week  by  prolonged  festiv- 
of  importance  was  effected,  withdrew  with  his  ities  in  honor  of  his  return.  Amid  the  admira- 
fleet  to  Boston  harbor  for  repairs,  in  spite  of  tion  and  flattery  with  which  he  was  surrounded 
the  remonstrances  of  the  American  generals,  he  did  not  neglect  the  interests  of  America. 
Lafayette  was  despatched  to  Boston  to  endeavor  He  was  equally  untiring  and  adroit  in  his  eflbrts 
to  persuade  him  to  return  to  Newport^  but  to  persuade  the  French  government  to  send  an 
could  only  get  a  promise  from  him  that  if  re-  army  to  assist  the  Americans,  and  also  to  get  a 
quired  he  would  march  his  marines  by  land  to  supply  of  money  for  the  treasury  of  the  United 
nie  aid  of  the  Americans.  During  Lafayette's  States,  which  was  then  -in  the  most  destitute 
absence  an  engagement  took  place,  Aug.  29 ;  condition.  The  finances  of  France  herself  were 
and  though  he  rode  from  Boston  to  Rhode  anything  but  prosperous,  and  the  obstacles  to  be 
Island,  70  miles,  in  6^  hours,  he  arrived,  to  his  overcome  before  the  French  ministry  could  be 
great  disappointment,  only  in  time  to  assist  in  induced  to  yield  tlie  requisite  assistance  were  of 
conducting  the  retreat  from  the  island,  which  the  most  formidable  nature.  But  the  ardor  and 
the  American  commanders  had  decided  upon,  perseverance  of  Lafayette  at  length  triumphed, 
on  learning  of  the  approach  of  the  British  fleet  It  was  mainly  his  persond  efforts  that  caused 
with  a  fre^  army  on  board.  Writing  to  Wash-  the  army  of  Rochambeau  to  be  sent  to  America, 
ington,  he  said :  ^*  That  there  has  been  an  action  Nsf|  It  is  foi*tnnate  for  the  king,"  said  the  old  count 
fought  where  I  could  have  been  and  was  not,  jae  Maurepas,  the  head  of  the  ministry,  ^^that 
will  seem  as  extraordinary  to  you  as  it  seems  to  /Lafayette  did  not  take  it  into  his  head  to  strip 
myself."  Congress  on  Sept.  19  adopted  reso-  Versailles  of  its  furniture  to  send  to  his  dear 
lutions  thanking  Gen.  Sullivan  and  those  under  America,  as  his  majesty  would  have  been  unable 
his  command  for  their  conduct  in  the  action  and  to  refuse  it."  Having  procured  for  the  United 
retreat,  and  especially  requesting  the  president  States  assistance  both  with  men  and  money,  La- 
to  inform  Lafayette  of  their  sense  of  his  personal  fayette  promptly  recroesed  the  Atlantic,  landing 
sacrifice  in  going  to  Boston,  and  his  gallantry  in  at  Boston,  and  on  May  11, 1760,  after  an  absence 
conducting  the  rear  guard  and  pickets  during  of  15  months,  r^oined  Washington  at  the  head- 
the  retreat.  The  good  understanding  between  quarters  of  the  army,  bringing  himself  the  first 
/  the  French  and  American  troops  had  been  some-  intelligence  of  his  success  and  of  the  approach- 
w hat  impaired  by  the  conduct  of  D'Estaing,  and  ing  French  succors.  He  brought  also  a  com- 
Lafayette  was  of  essential  service  in  restoring  mission  from  Louis  XYI.  appointing  Washington 
harmony  between  them  at  this  most  important  a  lieutenant-general  of  the  army  of  France  and 
crisis  of  the  war,  when  there  was  danger  that  \vice-admiral  of  its  navy,  a  measure  intended,  as 
fatal  dissensions  might  arise  between  the  new  it  afterward  operated,  to  prevent  difficulties  re- 
allies. — His  own  country  being  now  at  war,  specting  official  etiquette  between  the  Frencdi 
Lafayette,  who  still  retamed  his  commission  in  and  American  commanders.  A  French  fleet 
the  French  army,  deemed  it  his  duty  at  the  end  bringing  Rochambeau  and  6,000  soldiers  arrived 
of  the  campcugn  of  1778  to  return  to  France  and  at  Newport  July  10.  As  soon  as  he  heard  of 
place  himself  at  the  disposal  of  his  government,  their  arrival,  Washington  despatdied  Lafayette 
and  at  the  same  time  to  exert  himself  in  behalf  to  concert  measures  with  Rochambeau  for  future 
of  America  by  personal  conferences  with  the  operations.  Soon  after  his  return  he  was  sta- 
Frenoh  ministry.  At  the  particular  request  of  tioned  at  Tappan  on  the  Hudson  in  command 
Washington,  congress  granted  him  leave  of  ab-  of  6  battalions  of  light  in&ntry,  watching  the 
senoe,  accompanied  by  resolutions  of  a  compll-  movements  of  the  British  under  Sir  Henry  Glin- 
mentary  character,  and  by  a  letter  recommend-  ton,  with  whom  Arnold,  then  in  command  at 
ing  him  to  the  good  offices  of  the  American  West  Point,  was  secretly  negotiating  for  the  he- 
minister  in  Paris.  Gongress  also  voted  that  a  trayal  of  that  important  fortress.  Arnold  made 
sword  should  be  presented  to  him  adorned  with  an  attempt  to  obtain  from  Lafayette  the  names 
appropriate  emblematic  devices.  He  was  de-  of  the  spies  he  maintained  in  New  York  city, 
tained  for  a  while  at  Fishkill  by  a  severe  illness,  on  pretence  that  intelligence  from  them  might 
but  at  length  embarked  for  France  at  Boston  in  often  be  conveyed  more  expeditiouslv  by  way 
Jan.  1779,  on  board  the  American  frigate  Alii-  of  West  Point ;  but  Lafayette  prudentiy,  and  as 
ance.  He  returned  home,  says  Mr.  Everett,  it  turned  out  fortunately,  declined  to  communi- 
*'  after  two  years  of  absence,  marked  with  hon-  cate  them.  After  the  discovery  of  Arnold's 
orable  scars,  and  signalized  by  the  thanks  of  treason,  Lafayette  was'  one  of  the  court  of  14 
congres^  the  admiration  of  America,  and  the  general  officers,  convened  at  Tappan,  Sept.  29, 
firiendship  of  Washington."  He  was  received  by  whom  Miyor  Andr6  was  tried  as  a  spy  and 
with  extraordinary  demonstrations  of  popular  condemned  to  death.  During  Arnold's  invasion 
enthusiasm  by  all  classes  of  society.  His  name,  of  Virginia  in  the  beginning  of  1781  Washington 
introduced  into  dramatic  perfoimances,  called  sent  Lafayette,  Feb.  20,  with  1,200  men  of  the 
out  acclamations  at  the  theatres ;  he  was  fol-  ^  New  England  and  New  Jersey  lines,  to  assist 
lowed  by  crowds  in  the  streets  wherever  he  in  the  defence  of  that  state.  They  arrived  at 
went ;  he  made  a  journey  to  one  of  his  estates  Annapolis  in  a  state  of  great  destitution,  with- 
in the  south  of  France,  and  all  the  towns  through  out  shoes,  hats,  or  tents.    The  United  States 
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having  neither  monej  nor  credit,  he  pur-  polls,  Baltimore)  Philadelphia,  New  York,  AI- 
ohased  for  them  a  full  supply  with  his  own  bany,  and  Boston,  receiving  everywhere  the 
funds.  His  presence  inspired  the  militia  of  warmest  testimonials  of  affection  and  respect 
Virginia  with  fresh  hope,  and  his  force  was  On  his  departure  in  December,  congress  ap- 
soon  doubled  in  numbers.  Toward  the  end  of  pointed  a  solemn  deputation  of  one  member 
Kay  Lord  OornwaUis  took  command  of  the  from  each  state  to  take  leave  of  him  on  behalf 
British  in  Virginia,  and,  with  his  usual  energy,  of  the  whole  country.  In  the  year  after  his 
on  the  4th  day  after  his  arrival  he  inarched  to  return  to  France  he  visited  Germany,  where  he 
attack  Lafayette,  who  with  about  8,000  troops  was  received  with  much  distinction.  Frederic 
was  posted  half  way  between  Richmond  and  the  Great  paid  him  marked  attention,  and  took 
Wilton.  Confident  in  his  superiority  of  num-  him  with  him  on  a  military  tour  of  inspection 
bers,  Gornwfdtis  was  so  sure  of  success  that  he  and  review.  For  some  years  he  now  occupied 
wrote  home :  "  The  boy  cannot  escape  me."  himself  with  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  political 
Lafayette,  however,  made  a  skilful  retreat  to  condition  of  the  French  Protestants,  and  in  pro- 
the  northward,  and,  though  pursued  with  un-  motiog  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  colonies, 
usual  activity,  made  his  way  safely  to  the  Rao-  He  purchased  a  plantation  in  Cayenne,  emand- 
ooon  ford  on  the  Rappahanock  in  Culpepper  pated  the  slaves,  and  expended  a  large  sum  in 
county,  where  he  was  joined  by  Gen.  Wnyne,  their  education.  The  assembly  of  the  notables 
who  had  marched  from  Maryland  to  his  aa-  at  Paris,  Feb.  22,  1787,  was  the  first  step  in 
sistance  with  800  men.  Strengthened  by  this  the  French  revolution.  Of  that  assembly  La- 
re^nforcement,  Lafayette  again  advanced,  and  fayette  was  a  member,  and  contributed  essen- 
interposed  himself  in  a  ^strong  position  near  tially  to  give  character  to  its  deliberations.  He 
Charlottesville  between  the  British  army  and  stepped  forth  at  once  the  champion  of  the  peo- 
some  large  quantities  of  stores  removed  from  pie,  denounced  the  abuses  of  tiie  government, 
that  town  on  the  enemy ^s  approach.  Cornwallis  proposed  the  abolition  of  private  arrests  and  of 
marched  off  toward  Williamsburg,  pursued  by  the  prisons  of  state,  the  restoration  of  Protes- 
Lafayette,  a  portion  of  whose  troops  overtook  tants  to  the  equal  privileges  of  citizenship,  and 
the  Qritisb,  July  6,  at  the  Jamestown  ford-  the  convocation  of  the  states-general.  ^^Whatl" 
where  a  sharp  action  was  fought.  Continuing  said  the  count  d'Artois,  the  brother  of  the  king, 
his  retreat,  Cornwallis  at  last  took  post  at  York-  and  afterward  king  himself  as  Charles  X.,  **  do 
town.  *' Lafayette  conducted  this  campaign,^'  you  demand  the  states-general?''  ^^Yes,"  re- 
says  Mr.  Everett,  **  with  a  vigor,  discretion,  and  plied  Lafayette,  "  and  something  better  than 
success,  which  saved  the  state  of  Virginia,  and  that."  The  states-general,  which  soon  became 
proved  himself  to  be  endowed  with  the  highest  the  constituent  assembly,  met  May  8, 1789.  Ac- 
qualities  of  generalship."  Having  driven  the  cording  to  Jefferson,  its  initiatory  movements 
British  into  Yorktown,  he  stationed  his  army  were  concerted  by  Lafayette  and  a  small  circle 
BO  as  to  cut  off  their  retreat  into  the  Carolines^  of  friends  at  the  hotel  of  Jefferson  himself.  He 
and  awaited  the  reinforcements  from  the  north,  proposed  in  this  body  a  declaration  of  popular 
which  came  a  few  weeks  later  under  the  com-  rights  not  unlike  that  of  the  American  declara- 
mand  of  Washington  and  Rochambeau.  For  his  tion  of  independence,  and  it  was  by  his  infiuenoe 
services  during  the  siege  of  Yorktown,  where  in  that  on  the  night  of  July  18,  while  the  Bastile 
conjunction  with  Hamilton  he  commanded  one  was  falling  before  the  people,  the  decree  pro vid- 
of  the  assailing  parties,  he  was  publicly  thanked  ing  for  the  responsibility  of  the  royal  ministers 
by  Washington  on  the  day  after  the  surrender  was  carried  through.  Two  days  afterward  he 
of  ComwiuUs. — ^At  the  dose  of  the  campaign  was  appointed  commander-m -chief  of  the  na- 
he  returned  to  France.  In  granting  him  leave  tional  guards  of  Paris,  an  organization  which 
of  absence,  congress  passed  resolutions  acknowl-  rapidly  extended  throughout  the  kingdom  until 
edging  his  eminent  services,  and  directing  ah  it  embraced  8,000,000  men,  and  under  his  effeo- 
the  ministers  of  the  United  States  in  Europe  to  tive  management  became  the  controlling  power 
confer  and  correspond  with  him.  He  was  re-  of  the  country.  Itwas  athissuggesUonthatthe 
oeived  with  the  highest  enthusiasm  in  France,  tri-color  was  adopted,  July  26,  an  emblem  des- 
and  his  request  for  additional  men  and  money  for  tined,  as  he  said,  to  make  the  tour  of  the  world, 
service  in  America  was  readily  complied  with.  His  history  for  a  time  now  became  almost  the  his- 
The  enthusiasm  spread  from  France  to  Spain,  toryof  France;  and  while  he  retained  his  power 
and  a  great  expedition  of  60  vessels  of  the  line  it  was  always  exercised  on  the  side  of  modera- 
and  24,000  troops  was  organized  to  sail  from  tion,  humanity,  and  constitutional  liberty.  A 
Cadiz  under  the  command  of  La&yette,  who  led  loyal  subject,  though  in  principle  a  firm  republi- 
8,000  men  from  Brest  to  Cadiz.  Soon  after  his  can,  he  defended  the  freedom  of  the  king  as  sin- 
arrival,  however,  he  heard  the  tidings  of  the  cerely  as  he  had  ever  defended  the  freedom  of 
conclusion  of  peace  at  Paris ;  and  it  was  from  a  the  people.  His  courage  and  coolness  during  the 
letter  which  be  sent  from  Cadiz,  Feb.  6,  1788,  dreadful  tumults  of  Oct.  5-6  saved  the  lives  of 
that  congressfirst  learned  the  news  of  the  treaty,  the  king  and  queen  from  a  ferocious  mob  that 
In  1784,  at  the  invitation  of  Washington,  he  re-  had  taken  possession  of  the  palace  of  VersaiUes. 
visited  the  United  States,  landing  at  New  York,  When  the  national  assembly  decreed  the  aboli- 
Aug,  4,  and  proceeding  almost  immediately  to  tion  of  feudal  titles,  Lafayette  was  amouff  the  first 
Monnt  Vernon.  He  subsequently  visited  Anna-  to  lay  down  that  of  marquis^  which  he  never 
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resamed ;  and  the  only  title  which  he  bore  till  ferings  that  all  hia  hair  oame  o£  Hia  fHenda 
his  death  was  that  of  general,  which  he  derived  foi:  a  long  time  ooold  get  no  intelligence  of  hia 
from  his  commission  in  the  American  army,  fate ;  but  at  length  the  perseyering  inqoiries  of 
After  the  splendid  and  imposing  ceremony  of  Dr.  Erick  Bollmann,  a  Hanoyerian  of  great  ad- 
the  adoption  of  the  constitution,  July  14, 1790,  dress  and  courage,  who  was  employed  by  Ck>imt 
in  the  Ohamp  de  Mars,  where,  in  the  presence  of  Lally-Tollendal,  and  who  had  established  himself 
half  a  million  of  people,  he  took  the  oath  to  its  for  the  purpose  as  a  physician  at  Vienna,  ascer- 
support  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  he  resigned  tained  that  he  was  confined  at  OlmUtz.  The  mill- 
his  command  of  the  national  guaids  in  an  able  tary  physician  of  Olmtltz  by  this  time  had  thrice 
and  patriotic  letter,  and  retired  to  his  estates  in  made  a  formal  representation  to  the  Austrian 
the  country.  When  war  was  declared  against  the  goyemment  that  La&yette  would  die  unless  he 
Austriona,  March  20, 1792,  he  was  appointed  to  was  allowed  to  breathe  a  purer  air  than  that  of 
the  command  of  one  of  the  armies  sent  to  guard  his  dungeon.  To  the  first  application  the  reply 
the  frontier.  He  established  discipline  in  the  was  made  that  "he  was  not  sick  enough  yet;" 
army,  and  won  yictories  at  Philippeyille,  Mau-  but  at  length  the  outcry  of  public  ind^nation 
beuge,  and  Morennes.  But  the  Jacobins,  who  in^  Europe  compelled  them  to  grant  him  per- 
were  now  becoming  predominant  in  France,  mission  to  ride  out  occasionally  in  a  carnage 
hated  and  feared  him,  and  orders  were  sent  to  accompanied  by  two  soldiers.  Dr.  Bollmann 
the  camp  from  the  ministry  of  war  designedly  determined  to  attempt  his  rescue  daring  one  of 
to  embarrass  and  annoy  him.  In  return  he  ad-  these  airings,  and  communicated  his  project  to 
dressed  a  letter  to  the  assembly  denouncing  the  a  young  American  then  trayelling  in  Austria, 
Jacobins  as  enemies  of  the  constitution  and  the  Francis  K,  Huger,  a^n  of  the  gentleman  at 
people.  The  yoice  of  reason  for  a  moment  was  whose  house  Leifayette  had  been  receiyed  oa 
regarded,  and  a  migority  of  the  assembly  and  the  night  of  his  first  landing  in  America  near 
the  local  assemblies  of  75  of  the  departments  Charleston,  S.  0.,  in  1777.  Huger  deyoted 
gaye  their  formal  sanction  to  his  yiews.  But  himself  to  the  enterprise  with  romantic  enthu- 
yiolence  at  leng^th  preyailed,  and  on  Aug.  8  he  oasm.  The  two  friends  went  to  OlmUtz,  where 
was  denounced  in  the  assembly  as  an  enemy  of  in  his  professional  capacity  Bollmann  contriyed 
the  nation,  and  a  motion  was  nciade  for  hb  arrest  to  communicate  with  Lafayette  and  to  agree 
and  txial.  After  yehement  debates  it  was  put  to  upon  a  plan.  Their  carriage  was  sent  to  Hofi^ 
yote  and  lost  by  a  minority  of  407  to  224.  But  a  town  25  miles  from  Olmtltz,  and  the  coach* 
the  terrible  eyenta  of  Aug.  10  soon  followed,  man  was  directed  to  be  in  waiting  at  a  certain 
and  the  reign  of  terror  was  established.  Oom-  hour  on  the  day  when  Lafayette  and  his  guard 
missioners  were  sent  to  the  army  with  orders  rode  out.  They  themselyes  on  horseback  lay 
to  arrest  Lafayette.  Arrest  at  that  period  was  in  wait  at  a  part  of  the  road  where  Lafayette 
certain  death.  He  sayed  himself  by  flight,  af-  was  accustomed  to  descend  from  the  carriage 
ter  placing  the  army  in  such  a  position  tiiat  his  and  walk.  The  moment  he  touched  the  ground, 
departure  could  not  expose  it  to  danger.  He  Lafayette,  sick  and  unarmed  as  he  was,  attacked 
crossed  the  frontier  Aug.  17,  intending  to  take  the  guards  and  disarmed  one  of  them,  who  fled 
refuge  in  Holland.  But  he  was  seized  the  same  in  terror.  After  a  yiolent  contest  he  also  die- 
night  by  an  Austrian  patrol,  and  being  soon  re-  armed  the  other,  but  in  the  straggle  was  badly 
cognized  was  treated  as  a  crimina}  and  exposed  wounded  in  the  hand.  His  friends  now  came 
to  disgraceful  indignities.  He  was  handed  oyer  up,  and  placing  him  on  one  of  their  horses  told 
to  the  Frassians  because  their  prisons  were  hmi  in  English  to  go  to  Hoff.  He  misunder- 
near  at  hand,  and  was  at  first  confined  at  Wesel  stood  the  word,  and  supposing  they  had  merely 
and  afterward  at  Magdeburg.  But  the  Prus-  said  '*  Go  ofi^"  rode  away  on  the  wrong  road, 
mans,  unwilling  to  bear  the  odium  of  holding  Their  other  horse  had  been  purposely  trained  to 
Lafayette  a  prisoner,  soon  transferred  him  again  carry  two  persons,  but  in  the  confosion  he  be-* 
to  the  Austrians^  who  consigned  him  to  damp  came  frightened  and  unmanageable,  and  Huger 
and  dark  dungeons  in  the  citadel  of  OlmHtz.  generously  insisted  that  Bollmann  should  ride 
Here  he  was  told  that  he  would  neyer  again  see  off  alone  while  he  made  his  escape  on  foot  He 
any  th^  but  the  four  walls  of  his  prison ;  was  soon  arrested  by  some  peasants  who  had 
that  he  would  neyer  receiye  news  of  eyents  or  witnessed  the  afifair,  while  Asllmann  arriyed 
of  persons;  that  his  name  would  be  unknown  safely  at  Hoff,  and,  after  waiting  in  yain  for  La- 
in the  citadel,  and  that  in  all  accounts  of  him  fiaiyette,  passed  the  frontier  into  Prussia,  where 
sent  to  court  he  would  be  designated  only  by  he  was  soon  arrested  and  deliyered  to  the  Aus- 
a  number;  that  he  would  neyer  receiye  any  trians.  Lafayette  meanwhile  rode  toward  Mora- 
notice  of  his  family,  or  of  the  existence  of  hia  yia,  and,  not  well  knowing  the  road,  asked  a 
fellow  prisoners.  At  the  same  time  kniyea  and  peasant  to  guide  him.  His  bleeding  wound  and 
forks  were  kept  from  him,  as  he  was  officially  his  prison  clothing  excited  the  suspicions  of  the 
informed  that  nis  situation  was  one  which  would  peasant^  and  he  betrayed  the  fugitiye  to  the 
naturaUy  lead  to  suicide.  The  want  of  air  and  toUoc,  who  took  him  back  to  OlmUtz  next  day. 
of  proper  food,  and  the  dampness  and  filth  of  Bollmann  and  Huger  were  kept  in  dungeons 
his  dnngeon,  brought  on  dangerous  diseases,  of  for  8  months  chained  by  tiie  neck  to  the  floor, 
which  bis  gaolers  took  no  notice ;  and  he  was  at  but  were  at  length  released  by  the  interference 
one  period  reduced  to  such  a  state  by  hia  Buf«  of  Count  Metrowsky,  an  Austrian  nobleman  of 
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liberal  character  residing  near  Olmftts.  Laikj-  from  his  retirement.  President  Jefferson  of* 
«tle  himself  was  confined  with  redoubled  sever-  fered  to  appoint  him  goyemor  of  Lonisiana. 
itj.  Meantime  his  wife,  Vho  had  been  pat  in  then  jnst  become  a  territory  of  the  United 
prison  at  Paris  daring  the  reign  of  terror,  obtain-  States ;  bat  he  was  unwilling  bj  anitting  France 
ed  her  liberty  on  the  down&ll  of  Robespierre,  to  appear  to  abandon  the  cause  or  constitutional 
She  then  proceeded  to  Vienna,  obtained  with  freedom  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  During 
difficulty  a  personal  interview  with  the  emperor  the  Hundred  Days  after  the  return  from  Hba, 
Fhmoia,  and  gained  permission  to  share  her  bus-  when  Napoleon  granted  to  the  people  an  elect- 
handle  captivity,  under  the  hardship  of  which,  ive  house  of  representatives,  Lafayette  again 
however,  her  health  soon  became  so  impaired  appeared  in  public.  He  was  chosen  a  repre- 
that  she  never  ftilly  recovered  from  its  effects,  sentative,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber,  re- 
Great  exertions  were  now  made  both  in  Europe  fusins  a  peerage  which  the  emperor  offered  him. 
and  America  to  obtain  the  release  of  Lafayette.  On  Ihe  first  ballot  for  president  of  the  house 
In  the  house  of  commons  Qen,  Fitzpatrick,  Dea  he  had  the  highest  number  of  votes ;  but  he 
16,  1796,  made  a  motion  in  his  behalf,  which  declined  the  honor,  and  exerted  himself  for  the 
was  supported  by  Col.  Tarleton,  who  had  fought  election  of  Lanjuinais.  He  took  little  part  in 
against  Lafayette  in  America,  by  Wilberforce,  the  debates,  however,  till  after  Napoleon^s  re- 
nd by  Fox.  **  The  speech  of  the  latter,**  says  turn  from  Waterloo,  when  he  took  the  lead  in 
Mr.  Everett,  '^s  one  of  the  most  admirable  demanding  the  emperor^s  abdication.  Lucien, 
q>eeimenB  of  eloquence  ever  heard  in  a  delib-  the  brother  of  Napoleon,  opposed  the  motion  to 
erative  assembly."  President  Wadiington  wrote  this  effect  in  a  speech  of  sreat  power  and  elo- 
a  letter  to  the  emperor,  asking  for  the  liberation  quence.  He  denounced  tne  proposition  as  a 
of  his  old  compimion  in  arms.  Hie  Austrian  signal  mstance  of  inconstancy  and  national  in- 
govemment  was  deaf  to  idl  entreaties.  But  gratitude.  Lafayette  rose,  and,  contrary  to  rule 
an  advocate  now  appeared  whose  plea  was  irre-  and  castom,  spoke  from  his  place  and  not  from 
sistible.  Bonaparte  at  the  head  of  his  victori-  the  tribune.  **The  assertion  which  has  Just 
OQS  army  demanded  the  release  of  Lafayette  in  been  uttered,"  he  said,  ^*  is  a  calunmy.  Who 
the  preliminary  conferences  held  at  Leoben  be-  shall  dare  to  accuse  the  French  nation  of  in- 
fore  the  treaty  of  Oampo  Formic.  He  was  often  constancy  to  the  emperor  Napoleon?  Thatna- 
afterward  heard  to  say  that  in  all  his  negotia-  tion  has  followed  his  bloody  footsteps  through 
tions  with  foreign  powers  he  had  never  expe-  the  sands  of  Egypt  and  through  the  snows  of 
rienoed  so  pertinacious  a  resistance  as  that  which  Russia ;  over  fifty  fields  of  battle ;  in  disaster  as 
was  made  to  this  demand.  The  Austrian  nego-  faithfully  as  in  victory ;  and  it  is  for  having 
tiators  attempted  to  compel  Lidayette  to  receive  thus  devotedly  followed  him  that  we  now  mourn 
his  freedom  clogged  with  certain  conditions ;  the  blood  of  three  millions  of  Frenchmen.^' 
bat  in  spite  of  his  sufferings  his  spirit  was  un-  These  few  words  made  an  impression  on  the 
broken,  and  he  firmly  replied  that  he  would  assembly  which  could  not  be  resisted ;  and  as 
never  accept  his  liberation  in  any  way  that  Lafayette  ended  Lucien  himself  bowed  respect- 
diould  compromise  his  rights  and  duties,  either  fully  to  him,  and  without  resuming  his  speech 
as  a  Frenchman  or  as  an  American  citizen.  He  sat  down.  After  the  entry  of  the  allies  into 
was  set  f^  at  last,  Aug.  25,  1797,  after  an  Paris,  Lafayette  returned  to  La  Grange.  Touch- 
imprisonment  of  5  years,  22  months  of  which  ed  with  a  sympathy  for  Napoleon  in  his  adver- 
had  been  ahared  by  his  wife.  The  unsettied  sity  which  he  had  not  felt  at  the  height  of  his 
condition  of  France  yet  precluded  his  return  power,  he  offered  to  procure  him  the  means  of 
to  his  native  country,  and  he  took  up  his  res-  escaping  to  America ;  but  Napoleon  could  not 
idenoe  in  Holstein,  where  he  lived  in  retire-  forgive  his  former  opposition,  and  refused  to 
ment,  occupyinff  himself  with  agriculture,  until  accept  his  assistance.  In  1818  Lafayette  was 
toward  the  end  of  1799,  when  he  establidied  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  where  he 
himself  at  his  estate  of  La  Grange,  a  fine  old  voted  constantly  for  all  liberal  measures,  and 
chateau  about  40  miles  from  Paris.  Here  he  opposed  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  every 
lived  quietly,  still  occupied  with  agriculture  thing  that  tended  to  infringe  the  constitutional 
and  holding  steadfastly  to  his  republican  con-  rights  of  the  ][)eople. — ^In  1824  the  congress  of 
victions.  Napoleon  in  a  personal  interview  en-  the  United  States  voted  unanimously  a  reso- 
deavored  in  vain  to  persuade  him  to  take  the  lution  requesting  President  Monroe  to  invite 
post  of  senator.  He  also  offered  him  the  cross  Lafayette  to  visit  the  United  States.  He  ao- 
of  the  legion  of  honor,  but  Lafayette  rejected  it  cepted  the  invitation,  but  declined  the  offer 
with  disdain,  calling  it  an  absurdity.  Of  all  of  a  ship  of  the  line  for  his  conveyance,  and 
the  ancient  nobility  who  returned  to  France,  he  with  his  son  and  secretary  took  passage  on  a 
and  the  young  count  de  Vaudreull  were  the  packet  ship  from  Havre  for  New  York,  where 
only  persons  who  refused  the  favors  which  he  landed  Aug.  16,  1824.  He  was  received 
Napoleon  tendered  to  them.  When  the  ques-  everywhere  with  the  utmost  demonstrations  of 
tion  was  submitted  to  the  people  whether  popular  enthusiasm,  and  his  progress  through 
Napoleon  should  be  first  consul  for  life,  Lafay-  the  country  resembled  a  continuous  triumphal 
ette  voted  in  the  negative,  and  informed  Napo-  procession.  He  visited  in  succession  each  of 
leon  of  the  fact  in  a  letter,  which  put  an  end  the  24  states  and  all  the  principal  cities.  ^*  We 
to  their  intercourse.   Nothing  could  tempt  him  r^oice,"  said  Mr.  Ticknor  in  the  "  North  Amer- 
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icon  Review,^'  in  Jan.  1825,  '^  in  common  with  stration  in  his  honor,  bat  were  dispersed  by  the 
the  thousands  who  throng  his  steps  wher-  police.  In  Aug.  1827,  he  pronounced  a  funeral 
ever  lie  pusses,  that  we  are  permitted  to  offer  oration  over  the  body  of  Hanuel,  a  distinguish- 
this  tribute  of  a  gratitude  and  veneration,  which  ed  member  of  the  chamber  of.  deputies.  In 
cannot  be  misinterpreted,  to  one  who  suffered  November  of  the  same  year  the  chamber  was 
witli  our  fathers  for  our  sake ;  but  we  rejoice  dissolved,  and  Lafayette  was  reelected.  During 
yet  more  for  the  moral  effect  it  cannot  fail  to  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  of  which  he  be- 
produce  on  us,  both  as  individuals  and  as  a  peo-  came  the  acknowledged  leader,  he  was  appointed 
pie.  For  it  is  no  common  spectacle  which  is  commander-in-chief  of  the  national  guai'ds  of 
now  placed  before  each  of  us  for  our  instruction.  Paris,  and,  though  not  personally  engaged  in 
We  are  permitted  to  see  one  who,  by  the  mere  the  fight,  his  name  and  his  experience  and  en- 
force of  principle,  by  plain  and  resolved  integri-  ergy  were  of  the  greatest  service  to  the  liberal 
ty,  has  passed  with  perfect  consistency  through  cause.  His  influence  was  successfully  exert* 
more  remarkable  extremes  of  fortune  than  any  ed  to  prevent  the  revolution  from  assuming  a 
other  man  now  alive,  or  perliaps  any  man  on  sanguinary  character,  and  from  proceeding  to 
record.  We  are  permitted  to  see  one  who  has  extremes  which  would  have  brought  Franco 
borne  a  leading  and  controlling  part  in  two  into  perilous  collision  with  all  the  powers  of 
hemispheres,  and  in  the  two  most  important  rev-  Europe.  He  sacrificed  his  own  republican  pref- 
olutions  the  world  has  yet  seen,  and  has  come  erences  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  order,  and 
forth  from  both  of  them  without  the  touch  of  placed  Louis  Pliilippe  on  the  throne,  ^^  a  mon- 
dishonor.  We  are  pei*mitted  to  see  that  man  archy  surrounded  by  republican  institutions." 
who  first  put  in  jeopardy  his  rank  and  fortune  He  soon  resigned  his  commission  as  commander 
at  home  in  order  to  serve  as  a  volunteer  in  the  of  the  national  guards,  and  confined  himself  to 
cause  of  free  institutions  in  America,  and  after-  his  duties  as  a  representative  of  the  people,  and 
ward  hazarded  his  life  at  the  bar  of  the  national  to  the  exercise  of  his  moral  influence  as  the  ac- 
assembly,  to  arrest  the  same  cause  when  it  was  knowledged  chief  of  the  constitutional  party  on 
tending  to  excess  and  violence.  We  are  per-  the  continent  of  Europe.  In  attending  in  the 
mitted  to  see  the  man  who,  after  three  years  of  winter  and  on  foot  the  obsequies  of  a  colleague 
unbroken  political  triumph,  stood  in  the  midst  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  he  contracted  a  cold 
of  half  a  million  of  his  countrymen,  compre-  which  settled  on  his  lungs  and  caused  his  death, 
bending  whatever  was  great,  wise,  and  power-  He  received  a  magniflcent  funeral,  and  his  body 
ful  in  the  nation,  with  the  wryiamTM  of  the  was  buried,  by  his  own  direction,  in  the  cemetry 
monarchy  at  his  feet,  and  the  confidence  of  all  of  Picpus  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine. — ^^  There 
France  following  his  words,  as  he  swore  on  their  have  been  those,"  says  Mr.  Everett,  "  who  have 
behalf  to  a  free  constitution ;  and  yet  remained  denied  to  Lafayette  the  name  of  a  great  man. 
undazzled  and  unseduced  by  his  vast,  his  irre-  What  is  greatness?  Does  goodness  belong  to 
sistible  popularity.  We  are  permitted  to  see  greatness  and  make  an  essential  part  of  it?  If 
the  man  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  same  princi-  it  does,  who,  I  would  ask,  of  all  the  prominent 
pies  to  which  he  had  thus  sworn,  and  in  less  names  in  history,  has  run  through  such  a  career, 
than  three  years  afterward,  was  condemned  to  with  so  little  reproach  justly  or  unjustly  be- 
such  obscure  sufferings,  that  his  very  existence  stowed?  Are  military  courage  and  conduct  the 
became  doubtful  to  the  world,  and  the  place  of  measure  of  greatness?  Lafayette  was  intrusted 
his  confinement  was  effectually  hidden  from  the  by  Washington  with  all  kinds  of  service — ^the 
inquiries  of  his  friends,  who  sent  emissaries  over  laborious  and  complicated,  which  required  skill 
half  Europe  to  discover  it ;  and  yet  remained  and  patience — the  perilous,  that  demanded 
unshaken  and  undismayed,  constantly  refusing  nerve ;  and  we  see  him  keeping  up  a  pursuit, 
all  appearance  of  compromise  with  his  persecu-  effecting  a  retreat,  out-manoeuvring  a  wary 
tors  and  oppressors.  We  are,  in  short,  permit-  adversary  with  a  superior  force,  harmonizing 
ted  to  see  a  man  who  has  professed,  amid  glory  the  action  of  French  regular  troops  and  Araeri- 
and  suffering,  in  triumph  and  in  disgrace,  the  can  militia,  commanding  an  assault  at  the  point 
same  principles  of  political  freedom  on  both  of  the  bayonet ;  and  all  with  entire  success  and 

sides  of  the  Atlantic ;  who  has  maintained  the  brilliant  reputation Lastly,  is  it  any 

same  tone,  the  same  air,  the  same  open  confi-  proof  of  greatness  to  be  able,  at  the  age  of  73, 

dence,  amid  the  ruins  oftheBastile,  in  the  Ohamp  to  take  the  lead  in  a  successful  and  bloodless 

de  Mars,  under  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte,  and  revolution ;  to  change  the  dynasty ;  to  organize, 

in  the  dungeons  of  OlmQtz."    While  Lafayette  exercise,  and  abdicate  a  military  command  of 

was  still  in  the  country,  congress,  in  Dec.  1824,  three  and  a  half  millions  of  men ;  to  take  up,  to 

voted  him  a  grant  of  $200,000  and  a  township  perform,  and  lay  down  the  most  momentous, 

of  land,  "in  consideration  of  his  important  ser-  delicate,  aiid  perilous  duties,  without  passion, 

vices  and  expenditures  during  the  American  rev-  without  hurry,  and  without  selfishness?" — See 

olution."    His  immense  hereditary  fortune  had  "  Eulogy  on  Lafayette,  delivered  in  Faneuil  Hall, 

been  mostly  lost  by  confiscation  during  the  reign  Sept.  6,  1834,"  by  Edward  Everett;  and  M^ 

of  terror.    On  Sept.  7,  1825,  he  sailed  from  moires  et  manuseriU  de  Lafayette^  published  by 

Washington  in  a  frigate  named  in  compliment  his  family  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1887-8).    There 

to  him  the  Brandywine.     On  his  arrival  at  are  also  numerous  biographies  of  him,  both  in 

Havre  the  people  assembled  to  make  a  demon-  French  and  English. 
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Ti A  PJyTriJfi,  Ji-OQina,  a  French  banker  and  finding  himself  pecnDlarilyembarraaBed  when  he 
fitateaman;  bom  in  Bayonne,  Oct.  24, 1767,  died  resigned  his  embassy  at  Rome,  and  having  i^ 
in  Paris,  May  26,  1844.  He  was  the  son  of  a  plied  in  vain  to  the  royidists  for  assistance,  re- 
poor  carpenter,  but  received  a  fair  education,  ceived  the  aid  he  wanted  from  Laffitte.  The 
In  1788  he  went  to  Paris,  was  admitted  as  a  political  importance  of  the  banker  was  increasing 
clerk  in  the  banking  honse  of  Perregaoz,  rose  daily ;  his  house  became  the  rendezvous  of  the 
to  the  rank  of  bookkeeper,  and  evinced  such  most  eminent  members  of  the  opposition,  either 
capacity  for  business  that  at  the  end  of  a  few  in  the  legislative  chambers  or  in  the  public 
years  he  was  offered  a  partnership  by  his  em-  press ;  he  was  the  friend  of  B^ranger  and  the 
ployer.  He  at  once  became  the  leading  spirit  protector  of  Thiers.  In  1827,  when  the  national 
of  the  new  firm,  which  through  his  manage-  guard  of  Paris  was  disbanded,  he  moved  the  im- 
ment  successfully  extended  the  range  of  its  op*  peachment  of  the  ministers.  He  embraced  with 
erations.  Such  was  the  confidence  Perregaux  ardor  the  cause  of  Louis  Pliilippe,  and  pointed 
reposed  in  his  integrity,  that  on  his  death  he  him  out  beforehand  as  the  only  man  who  could 
appointed  him  his  executor.  In  1809  Laffitte  save  the  country  in  the  event  of  a  revolution, 
became  one  of  the  regents  of  the  bank  of  France,  On  the  publication  of  the  famous  ordinances  of 
and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  tribunal  of  July,  1880,  he  first  tried  to  bring  back  Charles 
commerce  in  1813;  in  the  following  year  he  X.  to  a  wiser  line  of  policy ;  but  his  efibrts  being 
was  made  president  of  the  chamber  of  com-  fruitless,  he  moved  the  organization  of  a  pro- 
merce  and  promoted  to  the  governorship  of  visional  government,  and  when  the  king  at  last 
the  bank,  wnich  post  he  held  for  5  years,  ro-  ofiered  to  repeal  his  obnoxious  decree,  it  was  he 
fusing  to  draw  the  large  salary  attached  to  who  uttered  the  sentence :  "  It  is  too  late  I"  He 
it.  During  the  events  of  the  two  restorations,  now  issued  a  proclamation  in  behalf  of  the  duke 
his  liberality  was  equally  conspicuous  with  his  of  Orleans,  proposed  his  appointment  as  lieuten- 
integrity ;  in  1814  he  advanced  the  sum  of  ant-general  of  the  kingdom,  and  brought  about 
2,000,000  francs  to  the  provisional  govern-  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Lafayette,  thus 
ment  to  relieve  their  embarrassments,  and  se-  preventing  the  latter  from  proclaiming  Uie  re- 
cure  the  pay  of  the  French  army  who  were  to  public;  and  finally  he  had  the  duke  chosen  king 
retire  beyond  the  Loire ;  in  1815  he  made  him-  of  the  French  by  221  deputies.  He  was  ap- 
self  responsible  for  the  sum  of  600,000  francs,  pointed  minister  of  state,  and,  assuming  the  min- 
exacted  by  Bl&cher  as  a  war  contribution  from  istry  of  finance,  was  intrusted  with  the  premier- 
the  city  of  Paris.  Meanwhile  he  was  banker  of  ship,  Nov.  3,  1880.  He  had  now  reached  the 
both  Louis  XYIII.  and  Napoleon,  and  faithfully  climax  of  his  fortune,  and  his  future  career  was 
discharged  his  confidential  duties  toward  them  unlucky.  His  sentiments  were  too  liberal  to 
under  the  most  trying  circumstances.  When  suit  the  king,  and  he  accordingly  resigned  in  the 
the  latter  finally  left  the  capital,  he  placed  in  following  March.  His  banking  business  had 
trust  with  Laffitte  about  5,000,000  francs,  which  sufiered  from  his  absence  and  the  commercial 
was  afterward  distributed  according  to  his  will,  difficulties  consequent  upon  the  revolution ;  the 
In  1616  the  honest  banker  was  elected  to  the  king  had  felt  himself  obliged  to  help  his  min- 
chamber  of  deputies ;  and  although  he  took  his  ister  by  purchasing  the  forest  of  Breteuil  from 
seat  among  the  opposition,  he  was  appointed  him  at  the  price  of  6,000,000  francs,  and  an- 
member  of  a  government  committee  on  nuance,  thorizing  the  bank  to  lend  him  18,000,000 ;  but 
and  was  instrumental  in  persuading  the  king  to  these  transactions  becoming  known  through  the 
resist  the  imprudent  tendencies  of  his  adherents,  indiscretion  of  the  king,  Laffitte's  credit  was  lost, 
In  1817  he  was  reelected;  and  in  1818,  when  and  his  exertions  to  prevent  the  fall  of  his  finn 
the  public  credit  was  in  danger,  he  prevented  a  were  unavailing.  He  sold  all  his  property,  in- 
commercial  crisis  by  purchasing  government  duding  his  house  in  Paris,  which  however  was 
stocks  to  the  amount  of  several  millions.  While  restored  to  him  by  a  national  subscription,  and 
he  opposed  the  general  policy  of  the  govern-  established  a  new  banking  house  under  the  ap- 
ment,  especially  in  1823,  when  he  denounced  pellation  of  hanqve  sociale^  of  which  he  was  the 
the  armed  intervention  of  the  French  in  Spain,  manager;  but  his  anticipations  of  success  were 
he  never  hesitated  to  give  his  support  to  all  not  realized.  He  reentered  also  the  political 
such  measures  as  he  thought  beneficial  to  the  arena,  was  elected  in  1887  by  one  of  the  districts 
people.  In  1824  he  separated  from  his  politi-  of  Paris,  reelected  in  1839  and  1842  by  the  city 
cal  friends  to  uphold  the  conversion  of  the  gov-  of  Rouen,  and  at  the  opening  of  the  session  of 
emment  stocks  from  6  to  8  per  cents.,  as  "  by  1844  presided  over  the  chamber  as  its  oldest 
alleviating  the  burden  weighing  upon  the  gov-  member.  To  the  last  his  democratic  feelings 
eminent,  it  was  a  step  toward  allaying  the  were  shown  in  his  words  and  actions.  His  only 
charges  borne  by  the  nation.^'  At  the  same  daughter  had  married  the  eldest  son  of  the  il- 
time  he  participated  in  the  establishment  of  in-  lustrious  Marslud  Ney,  the  prince  of  Moskva ; 
stitutions  for  bettering  the  cMidi'tion  of  the  com-  and  his  granddaughter,  once  inquiring  from  him 
mon  people,  among  others  of  the  savings  bank  the  reason  why,  being  herself  a  princess,  her 
of  Paris ;  he  opened  his  purse  to  old  officers  in  maternal  grandfather  was  not  a  prince,  he  an- 
reduced  circumstances,  relieved  merchants  on  swered :  *' I  am  a  prince,  the  prince  of  the  plane ; 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  readily  assisted  my  father  was  a  carpenter  I"  He  died  of  a  pul- 
even  his  political  opponents.     Ch&teaubriand,  monary  disease,  and  more  than  20,000  persons 
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attended  bis  funeral.  Beside  some  financial  and  indications  of  anthenticily  in  its  general  features 
political  essays  which  have  been  printed,  he  left  — ^the  only  acts  of  Lafitte  that  could  properly 
iSB,  mSmoire$  which  are  still  unpublished.  Les  be  designated  as  piratical,  were  committed 
Bouoenin  de  M,  Laffltte  raeantet  vox  lui-nUrMj  against  British  vessels.  He  is  said  to  have  gone 
written  by  Ch.  lurchal,  deserve  little  credit  to  New  Orleans  in  1807 ;  and  whatever  may 
There  is  an  elegant  biographical  sketch  of  him,  have  been  the  facts  with  regard  to  his  early 
by  Lom^nie,  in  the  Contemporains  illustres,  history,  there  is  no  doubt  that  about  1818-'14 
LAFITATJ,  Joseph  Fbanqois,  a  French  he  was  at  the  head  of  an  organized  and  formi- 
missionary  and  writer,  bom  in  Bordeaux  in  dable  band  ofdesperadoes,  whose  head-quarters 
1670,  died  there  in  1740.  He  belonged  to  the  were  on  the  island  of  Grande  Terre.  in  Barata- 
society  of  Jesus,  and  was  for  some  years  attached  ria  bay,  some  80  or  40  miles  west  oi  the  mouth 
to  their  missions  in  Oanada.  On  his  return  to  of  the  Mississippi.  Acting  ostensibly  under  the 
I^ance,  he  published :  Menunre  eoncemant  la  flag  of  the  republic  of  Oarthagena  (or  New 
pr^ieuse  ptante  ging-sang  de  Tartarie  (Paris,  Granada),  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  oper- 
1718),  the  plant  here  noticed,  which  was  highly  ations  of  these  adventurers  were  not  restricted 
valued  by  the  Chinese,  having  been  found  by  within  the  limits  to  which  that  commission 
Lafitau  in  the  Canadian  forests  ;  Moeurs  des  would  have  confined  them.  The  bay  of  Bara- 
$auf)€tge8  AmSricains  camparee$  aux  mosuri  des  taria  afforded  a  secure  retreat  for  their  fleet  of 
premiers  temps  (2  vols.  4to.,  1728) ;  JBistoire  des  small  vessels ;  and  theur  goods  were  smuggled 
dSeouvertes  et  des  conquStef  des  Porttigais  dans  into  New  Orleans  by  being  conveyed  in  boats 
le  nouveau  monde  (2  vols.  4to.,  1738).  The  through  an  intricate  labyrinth  of  lakes,  bayous, 
second  is  his  best  and  most  interesting  work.  and  swamps,  to  a  point  near  the  Mississippi  river 
LAFITE.  See  Bobdsaxtx  Wins.  a  little  above  the  city.  After  various  ineffectual 
LAFITTE,  Jkan,  a  corsair,  privateer,  or  presentments  and  prosecutions  before  the  civil 
smuggler  of  Louisiana  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  tribunals,  an  expedition  was 'despatched  against 
bom  in  France,  either  at  St.  Malo,  Marseilles,  the  Baratarians,  in  1814,  under  the  command 
or  Bordeaux,  about  1780,  died,  according  to  of  Commodore  ratterson.  The  settlement  on 
some  accounts,  at  sea  in  1817,  according  to  Grande  Terre  was  captured,  with  all  the  vessels 
others,  at  Silan,  Yucatan,  in  1826.  There  is  a  that  happened  to  be  in  port  at  the  time ;  but 
singular  uncertainty  vrith  regard  to  the  events  Lafitte  and  his  comrades  made  their  escape 
of  his  career.  It  has  been  stated  that  he  never  among  the  swamps  and  bayous  of  the  interior, 
was  at  sea  but  twice — once  when  he  came  to  from  which  they  reamed  to  the  same  rendez- 
America,  and  again  in  the  voyage  on  which  he  vous  and  resumed  operations,  as  soon  as  Conu 
was  drowned;  and  that  he  fitted  out  privateers  Patterson^s  forces  had  retired.  About  the  same 
to  cruise  against  Spanish  commerce  under  the  time,  the  British,  then  maturing  their  plans  for 
flag  of  Carthagena.  Other  authorities  assert  a  descent  upon  the  southern  coast  of  the  United 
that  he  began  life  as  mate  of  a  French  East  States,  made  overtures  to  Lafitte  for  the  purpose 
Indiaman,  but,  quarrelling  with  the  captain,  of  securing  his  cooperation  in  that  enterprise, 
left  his  siiip  at  Mauritius  and  entered  upon  a  A  brig  of  war  was  despatched  to  Barataria,  her 
course  of  daring  and  successful  piracy  in  the  conmiander  bearing  a  letter  from  Commodore 
Indian  ocean,  varied  by  occasional  ventures  in  Percy,  commanding  the  British  naval  forces  in 
the  slave  trade.  After  several  years  spent  in  the  gulf,  and  one  from  Col.  Nichols,  then  in 
these  pursuits,  he  retumed  to  France,  disposed  command  of  the  land  forces  on  the  coast  of 
of  his  prizes,  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and  Florida,  offering  Lafitte  $80,000  and  a  commis- 
took  out  a  commission  as  privateer  from  the  sion  in  the  British  navy,  on  condition  of  obtain- 
newly  organized  government  of  Carthagena,  ing  his  services  in  conaucting  the  contemplated 
continuing  his  depredations,  not  only  upon  Span-  expedition  to  New  Orleans  and  in  distributing 
ish,  but  upon  British  commerce.  Another  ac-  a  certain  proclamation  to  the  inhabitants  of 
count  represents  him  as  having  begun  his  career  Louisiana.  Lafitte  dissembled  with  the  British 
as  lieutenant  of  a  French  privateer,  which  was  officer  (Capt.  Lockyer,  of  the  Sophia)  who  was 
captured  by  a  British  man-of-war  and  taken  the  bearer  of  these  tempting  proposals,  and 
into  an  Euglish  port,  where  the  officers  and  crew  asked  for  time  to  consider  them.  Meantime  he 
of  the  privateer  were  thrown  into  prison.  Here  immediately  wrote  to  Gov.  Claiborne  of  Louis- 
Lafitte  was  confined  for  several  years  under  iana,  enclosing  the  documents  that  had  been 
circumstances  of  peculiar  hardship,  after  all  his  handed  him  by  Capt.  Lockyer,  informing  the 
comrades  had  obtained  their  release.  The  re-  governor  of  the  impending  invasion,  pointing 
sentment  toward  Great  Britain  engendered  by  out  the  importance  of  the  position  that  he  oc- 
this  real  or  supposed  severity  is  stated  to  have  cupied,  and  offering  his  services  in  defence  of 
been  the  motive  that  inspired  his  subsequent  Louisiana,  on  the  sole  condition  of  pardon  to 
career.  Unable  to  gratify  this  resentment  in  himself  and  followers  for  the  offences  with 
theserviceof  his  native  country,  on  account  of  which  they  stood  charged.  This  amnesty 
the  suspension  of  hostilities  at  the  time  of  his  would,  of  course,  include  in  its  provisions  a 
release,  he  found  means  of  doing  so  under  cover  brother  of  Jean  Lafitte,  who  was  then  in  prison 
of  a  privateer^s  commission  (against  Spain)  in  New  Orleans  under  an  indictment  for  piracy, 
obtained  from  the  Carthagenian  government.  After  some  hesitation  on  the  part  of  the  Amer- 
According  to  this  account — which  bears  some  ican  authorities,  Lafitte^s  offer  was  accepted. 
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In  connection  with  on  officer  of  the  army  he  poets  and  proee  mriten,  being  eflpeciallj  fond 
was  employed  in  fortifying  the  passes  of  Bara-  of  Marot,  Rabelais,  and  Qneen  Margaret  among 
taria  bay,  and  rendered  efficient  service,  in  com-  the  French,  Ariosto,  Taaso,  and  Boccaccio  among 
mandof  apartjof  hisfoUowers^inthebattleof  the  Italians,  Virgil  and  Terence,  Homer  and 
Jan.  8, 1815.  The  subsequent  career  of  Lafitte  Plato,  among  the  Latins  and  the  Greeks.  In 
is  involved  in  as  much  obscurity  as  his  earlier  order  to  reclaim  him  from  his  loose  habits  and 
life.  A  proclamation  of  President  Madison  con-  apparent  idleness,  his  father  induced  him  to 
firmed  the  amnesty  which  had  been  granted  marry  in  164T,  and  resigned  to  him  his  own  office; 
by  Gov.  Olaibome  to  all  the  Baratarians  who  but  Jean  was  ill  fitted  to  be  either  a  husband  or 
had  enlisted  in  the  American  service,  though  it  a  functionary,  and  was  equally  neglectful  of  his 
does  not  appear  that  their  chief  ever  received  matrimonial  and  official  duties.  In  1664  he 
any  ftirther  reward  from  the  government.  We  published  at  Rheims  a  translation  in  verse,  or 
have  at  this  time  (1860)  respectable  living  au-  rather  an  adaptation,  of  Terence's  '^Eunuch,'' 
thority  for  believing  that,  after  the  war,  he  was  whidi  gave  no  indication  of  his  frtture  powers, 
engaged  for  a  time  as  commander  of  a  packet  He  soon  repaired  to  Paris,  and  was  introduced 
plying  between  Philadelphia  and  New  Orleans,  by  one  of  his  relatives  to  Fouquet,  the  superin- 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  generally  understood  tendent  of  finance,  the  great  patron  of  literature 
that  he  soon  returned  to  his  old  pursuits,  tak-  and  art  at  that  time,  who  appointed  him  his 
ing  a  privateer's  commission,  either,  as  former-  poet,  bestowed  upon  him  a  yearly  inc<xne  cf 
ly,  from  the  government  of  New  Granada,  or  1,000  Hvres,  and  admitted  him  to  his  house, 
else  from  that  of  Mexico ;  and  that,  while  thus  L&  Fontaine  was  thus  enabled  to  Jive  at  his  ease 
engaged,  he  formed  a  settlement  on  the  site  of  for  7  years^  during  which  he  produced  only  oo- 
the  present  city  of  Gralveston,  which  was  broken  casion^  poems  of  no  great  merit.  On  the  fall 
up  in  1821  by  a  naval  force  under  the  orders  of  his  protector  he  wrote  in  1661,  under  the 
of  Lieut,  (now  Commodore)  Kearney.  It  is  impulse  of  his  devotion  and  mtitude,  his  ad- 
possible,  however,  that  his  brother  Pierre,  who  mirable  ^legieauxnymphei  dsYavx^  an  eloquent 
commanded  one  of  his  vessels,  has  been  con-  but  fruitless  appeal  to  the  king's  magnanimity 
founded  with  him.  His  death  is  attributed  by  in  behalf  of  the  superintendent  Two  years 
different  authorities  to  foundering  at  sea,  to  later  he  renewed  his  entreaties  in  his  Oas  au 
being  burned  with  his  vessel  after  capture  by  a  rot,  but  with  no  better  success.  He  would  now 
Spanish  man-of-war,  and  to  wounds  received  have  been  at  a  loss  for  means  of  livelihood,  had 
in  a  desperate  conflict  wUh  a  British  cruiser. .  it  not  been  for  ^e  generosity  of  two  noble 
There  are  yet  other  versions,  while  one  account  ladies,  the  duchess  of  Bouillon,  Cardinal  Maza- 
Btates  that  he  returned  to  France  and  died  among  rin's  youngest  niece,  who  weloomed  him  at  her 
his  relatives  on  the  Garonne,  and  that  his  widow  chateau,  and  the  duchess  dowager  of  Orleans, 
was  still  living  there  a  few  years  ago.  In  per-  from  whom  he  received  a  pension  as  her  gentle- 
son  Lafitte  is  represented  as  having  been  well  man  servant;  he  aJso received  occasional  favors 
formed  and  handBome,  about  6  feet  2  inches  in  from  Mme.  de  Montespan,  and  from  her  sister, 
height,  with  large  hazel  eyes  and  black  hair.  Mme.  de  Thianges ;  but  he  was  always  neglected 
His  manners  were  polished  and  easy,  though  by  the  king,  who  could  not  overlook  his  irregu- 
retiring ;  his  address  was  winning  and  affable ;  lar  mode  of  life,  ^e  character  of  some  of  his 
and  his  influence  over  his  followers  almost  ab-  writings,  and  above  all  his  fidelity  to  Fouquet. 
solute.  There  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  In  1666  he  brought  out  the  first  series  of  his 
he  was  of  a  respectable  family,  and  that  his  Ccntes,  which  presented  him  as  a  successful 
early  opportunities  for  education  had  been  good,  rival  of  Boccaccio ;  a  second  part  appeared  in 
— See  "  De  Bow's  Review,"  vols,  xi.,  xii.,  xiii.,  1666,  and  they  were  completed  in  1671  and 
xix.,  and  zziii. ;  Marbois'  "  Louisiana ;"  La-  1675.  NotwiUistanding  their  somewhat  licen- 
tour's  **  War  in  Louisiana;"  Walker's  *^  Jackson  tious  turn,  they  were  eagerly  read  even  by  the 
and  New  Orleans;"  Yoakum's  ^^  History  of  most  respectable  ladies,  the  standard  of  morality 
Texas;"  and  Parton's  "Life  of  Jackson."  being  then  far  different  from  what  it  now  is. 
LA  FONTAINE,  Jbak  bb,  a  IVench  fabulist.  Meanwhile  he  had  already  published  part  of  the 
bom  at-  Ch&teau-Thierry.  July  8, 1621,  died  in  work  upon  which  his  fame  especially  rests;  the 
Paris  in  1695.  He  was  tne  son  of  a  magistrate,  first  6  books  of  his  Fables  had  appeared  in  1668 
and  having  received  an  irregular  education,  with  a  dedication  to  the  dauphin,  the  son  of 
partly  at  home,  partly  at  the  college  of  Rheims,  Louis  XI Y.  and  pupil  of  Bossuet.  The  foUow- 
he  entered  the  seminary  of  the  Oratorians  with  ing  5  books  were  published  in  1678  and  1679, 
the  design  of  becoming  a  priest;  but  at  the  end  with  a  dedicatory  epistle  to  Mme.  de  Montes- 
of  18  months  he  gave  up  this  project,  returned  pan ;  the  12th  and  last,  written  under  encour- 
home,  and  led  an  idle  and  dissipated  life,  which  agement  from  the  young  duke  of  Burgundy, 
gave  little  promise  of  his  fature  celebrity.  He  grandson  of  the  king,  through  his  preceptor 
showed  however  considerable  poetical  talent,  F6n61on,  was  printed  15  years  later,  when  the 
and  this  was  fully  awakened  on  his  hearing  poet  had  reached  the  age  of  78.  His  life  had 
Malherbe's  ode  upon  the  attempt  at  assassina-  undergone  several  changes  during  that  period 
tion  against  Henry  lY.  recited  by  an  officer  of  increasing  fiime;  the  death  of  the  duchess  of 
who  was  garrisoned  at  Ch&teau-Thierry.  He  Orleans  and  the  exile  of  the  duchess  of  Bouillon 
b^gan  eagerly  to  read  the  ancient  and  modem  left  him  unprovided  for,  but  he  received  the 
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most  generous  hospitality  from  Mme.  de  la  LA  FUENTE,  Aloantaba  MiatJEL,  a  Spanish 

Sablidre,  a  gifted  lady,  celebrated  for  her  literary  historian,  born  in  Archidona,  Malaga,  July  10, 

tuste,  who  for  20  years  secured  him  all  the  com-  1817,  died  in  Havana  in  Aug.  1850.    He  studied 

forts  of  a  home.    When  she  died,  he  was  for-  law,  devoted  himself  to  historical  investigations, 

tnnate  enough  to  find  at  M.  d^Hervart's  another  became  secretary  of  the  oortes,  and  received 

home,  where  be  was  cared  for  with  equal  kind-  the  appointment  of  attorney -general  {JUeal) 

ness,  and  where  he  died.    During  the  last  two  in  the  island  of  Cuba.    He  had  barely  arrived 

years  of  his  life  the  religious  sentiments  of  his  in  Havana  before  he  was  attacked  by  the  local 

early  youtii  revived ;  he  performed  severe  pen-  fever  and  died.    His  vast  researches  into  the 

ances  for  such  of  his  works  as  strict  morality  history  of  his  country,  and  his  appreciation  of 

could  not  approve  of,  and  it  may  be  said  that  its  different  political  phases  as  well  as  its  ro- 

his  end  was  the  sage^s  death  as  depicted  by  him-  mance,  are  exhibited  in  his  "  History  of  Gra- 

sclf:  Rien  ne  trouble  9a  fin ;  o'est  le  9oir  cTun  nada"  (4  vols.,  Granada,  1843-8 ;  2  vols.,  Paris, 

heau  jour.    He  had  been  elected  to  the  French  1851).    He  also,  wrote  a  work  on  hunting,  and 

academy  in  1683,  but  was  only  admitted  in  1684  one  on  the  characters  and  revolutions  of  the 

in  conjunction  with  Boilean  the  satirist.    The  different  races  in  Spain  at  different  periods,  and 

duchess  of  Bouillon  styled  him  mon  faJblier^  his  especially  of  the  Moors  during  the  middle  ages, 

friends  le  bon  homme^  and  posterity  most  justly  LAGO  MAGGIORE  (anc.  Laeus  Verbantte\ 

proclaims  him  Vinimitdble.    His  character  pre-  a  lake  of  N.  Italy  and  Switzerland,  enclosed  by 

sented  a  strange  mixture  of  childish  simplicity  Lombardy,  Piedmont,  and  the  canton  of  Ticino; 

and  finesse,  which  is  perceptible  in  his  poems,  length  40  m. ;  average  breadth  2  m.,  greatest 

His  freedom  from  all  restraint  and  his  dreamy  breadth  8  m.;  greatest  depth  2,625  feet ;  eleva- 

disposition  have  given  birth  to  innumerable  tion  of  surface  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  about 

anecdotes  of  his  absence  of  mind.    Beside  the  688  feet.    The  principal  afiSuents  are  the  Toce 

works  mentioned  above,  he  left  Ptychk^  a  myth-  or  Toccia,  Maggia,  and  Tresa ;  its  great  outlet 

ological  novel,  and  Adonu^  a  charming  narra-  is  the  Ticino,  which  issues  from  its  S.  extremity 

tive  poem,  both  of  which  were  published  in  at  the  town  of  Sesto.    Near  the  entrance  of  the 

1669  under  the  patronage  of  the  duchess  of  gulf  of  Tosa,  on  the  W.  side,  lie  the  Borromean 

Bouillon ;  Philemon  et  Baucis  and  Lee  filles  de  islands,  remarkable  for  their  picturesque  beauty. 

Minie^  which,  although  intended  as  mere  imita-  The  Swiss  portion  of  this  lake  is  termed  Lago 

tions  of  Ovid,  are  stamped  with  true  originality;  Locarno.    The  surrounding  mountains  are  cov- 

4  or  5  light  comedies,  and  two  operas.  The  best  ered  with  foreste,  the  timber  of  which  gives  rise 

edition  of  La  Fontaine's  complete  works  is  that  to  a  considerable  traffic,  and  employs  numerous 

by  Walckenaer  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1822-7) ;  vessels  on  its  waters.    Steamers  also  ply  regu- 

next  to  it  may  be  placed  the  large  8vo.  volume  larly  between  Magadino  and  Sesto.    This  lake 

in  Didot's   Collection  dee  elassiquee  Fran^ie.  abounds  in  fish,  particularly  trout,  and  some  are 

His  select  works,  his  fables  in  particular,  are  occasionally  caught  which  are  said  to  weigh  as 

constantly  reprinted  in  every  form ;  we  must  much  as  60  lbs.    There  are  valuable  quarries  of 

content  ourselves  with  mentioning  the  editions  fine  white  marble  on  its  shores, 

of  Charles  Nodier  (Paris,  1818),  Walckenaer  LAGOS.    I.  A  seaport  town  of  Portugal,  in 

(1827),  Orapelet  (1880),  and  Louandre  (1852).  the  province  of  Algarve,  110  m.  S.  from  Lisbon, 

There  is  an  excellent  Hietoire  de  la  vie  et  dee  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lagos  bay ;  pop.  about 

ouvrages  de  La  Fontaine  by  Walckenaer  (3d  ed.,  7,000.    It  is  well  built,  and  contains  3  churches, 

Paris,  1824).    Among  the  English  translations  8  convents,  a  civil  and  military  hospital,  an  alms 

of  La  Fontaine  are:  the- "Fables  and  Tales"  house,  a  grammar  school,  and  a  handsome aque- 

(8vo.,  London,  1734) ;    "Tales  and  Novels  in  duct.    Its  inhabitants  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the 

Verse,-'  by  several  hands,  edited  by  Humphreys  tunny  and  sardine  fishery.    The  harbor,  which 

(2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1735) ;  **  Loves  of  Oupid  is  only  navigable  for  small  vessels,  is  defended 

and  Psyche,"  in  verse  and  prose,  by  Lock  man  by  forts.    In  the  bay  of  Lagos,  Aug.  18, 1759, 

(8vo.,  London,  1744) ;   **  Fables"  in  verse,  by  a  British  fleet  under  Boscawen  obtained  a  deci- 

Robert  Thompson  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1806) ;  sive  victory  over  a  French  squadron  under  De 

"  Fables"  in  verse  (8vo.,  London,  1820)  ;   and  la  Clue.    II.  A  town  of  Africa  on  the  coast  of 

"  Fables,"  by  Elizur  Wright  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  Upper  Guinea,  situated  at  the  N.  end  of  a  low 

don,  1843 ;  1  vol.  8vo.,  Boston,  1846).    A  new  island,  5  m.  long  by  H  ^'  broad,  which  lies  at 

French  illustrated  edition  of  his  works  appeared  the  entrance  to  a  lagoon  of  the  bight  of  Benin, 

in  1858.  near  the  mouth  of  Sie  river  Ogoon,  on  which, 

LA  FOUROHE  INTERIOR,  a  S.  E.  parish  of  90  m.  from  the  coast,  is  the  city  of  Abbeokoo- 

La.,  bordering  on  Barataria  bay  and  intersected  ta ;  pop.  estimated  at  6,000.    Lagos  is  nominally 

by  Bayou  La  Fourche;  area,  1,100  sq,  m. ;  pop.  subject  to  the  king  of  Dahomey,  but  tributary 

in  1865,  12,102,  of  whom  5,569  were  slaves,  to  Benin.    A  number  of  English  and  other 

The  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil,  except  where  traders  reside  here,  and  the  town  contains  many 

too  marshy  for  cultivation,  is  very  fertile.    The  good  houses  built  in  the  English  style.    It  was 

productions  in  1855  were  819,980  bushels  of  formerly  a  notorious  seat  of  the  slave  trafilo, 

Indian  corn,  2,211  bbls.  of  rice,  27,918  of  mo-  in  attempting  to  negotiate  for  the  abolition  of 

lasses,   and  19,013  hhds.   of   sugar.     Capital,  which  the  British  consul,  Mr.  Beecroft,  was  fired 

Thibodeaux.  upon  in  Nov.  1851.    The  town  was  thereupon 
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attacked  bj  the  British  steamer  Bloodhound,  Naples,  Sardinia,  and   Tascany,  he  went   to 

which  was  compelled  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  France,,  where  he  was  welcomed  by  Qneen 

2  officers  killed  and  10  men  wounded.    A  sec-  Marie  Antoinette,  received  as  a  veteran  pen- 

ond  engagement  on  Dec.  24  and  26  resulted  in  sioner  of  the  academy  an  income  equal  to  tliat 

the  reduction  of  the  town,  the  capture  of  67  which  he  had  enjoyed  at  Berlin,  and  was  pro* 

guns,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty  by  which  vided  Avith  apartments  in  the  Louvre.    His  Me- 

the  ruler  guaranteed  freedom  of  commerce,  the  canique  analytique^  which  had  been  printed  un- 

protection  of  Christianity,  and  the  abolition  of  der  the  supervision  of  his  friend  the  abb6  Mario 

the  slave  trade  and  of  human  sacrifices.  and  the  geometrician  Legendre,  appeared  a  few 

LAGRANGE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Ind.,  bordering  months  after  his  arrival  in  Paris  (1787),  and 

on  Mich.,  and  drained  by  Pigeon  river ;  area,  commanded  general  admiration.    Being  now  in 

384  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,887.    It  has  a  near-  the  zenith  of  his  fame,  he  was  seized  with  fits 

ly  level  surface,  much  of  which  is  occupied  by  of  morbid  melancholy,  during  which  he  lost  all 

timber.    The  soil  is  fertile.    The  productions  taste  for  his  wonted  pursuits,  and  evinced  the 

in  1860  were  821,211  bushels  of  Indian  com,  utmost  indifference  even  to  the  work  which  had 

127,906  of  wheat,  73,816  of  oats,  and  7,208  tons  secured  him  immortal  reputation.    His  spirits 

of  hay.    There  were  5  churches,  1  newspaper  revived  about  the  beginning  of  the  revolution, 

office,  and  2,234  pupils  attending  public  schools,  and  the  treatment  he  received  at  the  hands  of 

Capital,  Lagrange.  the  revolutionists  was  perhaps  still  more  flatter- 

LAGRANGE,  Joseph  Louis,  a  French  geo-  ing  than  that  which  he  had  obtained  from  kings 
metrician,  born  in  Turin,  Jan.  25, 1736,  died  in  and  princes.  His  pension  was  unanimously  con- 
Paris,  April  10,  1813.  Ilis  parents  were  of  firmed  by  the  national  assembly,  and  he  was  ap- 
French  extraction  on  both  sides.  The  reading  pointed  member  of  a  committee  for  examining 
of  the  ancient  geometricians  turned  his  atten-  useful  inventions,  ond  director  of  the  mint,  in 
tion  to  scientific  pursuits ;  and  a  paper  bv  Hal-  conjunction  with  Monge  and  Berthollet.  The 
ley  in  the  ^^  Philosophical  Transactions,^^  *^0n  latter  post  he  resigned  at  the  end  of  6  months, 
the  Superiority  of  Modern  Algebra  in  determin-  He  tooK  great  interest  in  the  establishment  of 
ing  the  Foci  of  Object  Glosses,"  led  him  to  a  the  new  system  of  weights  and  measures.  In 
dose  study  of  the  analytical  methods.  His  first  1793,  when  a  decree  of  the  convention  ordered 
publication  was  a  letter  to  C.  J.  Fagnano,  June  all  persons  not  born  in  France  to  leave  the  coun- 
23,  1764,  which  contained  a  series  of  fiuxions  try,  an  exception  was  made  in  favor  of  Lagrange, 
and  fluents  of  different  orders,  somewhat  re-  On  the  establishment  of  the  normal  school  and 
sembling  the  binomial  theorem  of  Newton.  In  of  the  polytechnic  school,  he  was  appointed 
1755,  although  but  19  years  of  age,  he  was  professor  in  those  institutions.  The  lectures 
made  professor  of  geometry  in  the  royal  school  which  he  delivered  in  1795  were  published  in 
of  artillery  at  Turin,  where  many  of  his  pupils  the  Journal  de  Vecole  polyteehnique.  For  his 
were  his  seniors.  In  conjunction  with  several  pupils  he  wrote  his  Thearie  des  faneticms  ana^ 
of  them,  he  established  a  scientific  society,  lyiique9  (Paris,  4to.,  1797  and  1818),  and  his 
whose  memoirs,  owing  particularly  to  his  con-  Lefonssur  le  calcul  desfonctions  (last  ed.  1806) ; 
tribntions,  afterward  acquired  a  high  reputation,  but  few  of  the  ideas  contained  in  these  books 
his  essays  on  the  propagation  of  sound  being  have  prevailed,  as  they  were  far  from  being  as 
especially  noticed.  He  meanwhile  correspond-  perfect  as  the  method  of  fluxions  and  its  kindred 
ed  with  Euler,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  doctrines.  On  the  foundation  of  the  institute 
first  ideas  of  the  solution  of  the  isoperimetrical  and  the  board  of  longitude,  he  was  at  once 
problems.  In  1764  he  won  a  prize  from  the  placed  among  the  members  of  the  former,  and 
French  academy  of  sciences  for  a  memoir  on  the  at  the  head  of  the  latter.  He  was  so  highly  ap- 
libration  of  the  moon,  in  which  he  demon-  preciated  in  France,  that,  on  the  entrance  of  the 
strated  the  wide  extent  of  the  principles  of  vir-  French  army  into  Turin,  the  generals  and  many 
tual  velocities,  and  their  connection  with  the  high  functionaries,  headed  by  the  civil  commis- 
other  principles  of  mechanics.  Soon  afterward  sary,  went  in  procession,  by  order  of  ther  direc- 
he  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  personally  tory,  to  congratulate  his  father,  then  90  years  of 
acquainted  with  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  Condor-  age,  on  the  merits  of  a  son  who  "  had  done 
ce^  and  others.  In  1766  a  second  prize,  on  honor  to  mankind  by  the  brilliancy  of  his 
the  subject  of  the  satellites  of  Jupiter,  was  genius,  and  whom  Piedmont  was  proud  to  have 
awarded  him  by  the  French  academy;  and  he  produced,  and  France  to  possess  as  a  citizen." 
was  invited  to  Berlin  to  become  a  mathematical  i^apoleon  made  Lagrange  a  senator,  a  count 
director  of  the  Prussian  academy,  which  office  of  the  empire,  a  grand  ofiicer  of  the  legion  of 
Euler,  called  to  St.  Petersburg  by  the  empress  honor,  and  a  knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of 
Catharine,  had  left  vacant.  He  accepted  the  reunion;  he  showed  him  friendship  on  every 
oflTer,  repaired  to  Berlin,  where  he  was  treated  occasion,  and  styled  him  the  "high  pyramid  of 
with  great  distinction  by  Frederic  the  Great,  and  mathematical  sciences.''  His  last  years  were 
spent  there  20  years,  during  which  time  he  pre-  devoted  to  preparing  new  editions  of  his  MSeor- 
pared  his  great  work,  the  Mecanique  analytique,  nique  analytique  (2  vols.  4to.,  1811-15,  the  pub- 
On  the  death  of  Frederic,  yielding  to  a  secret  lication  of  the  2d  volume  of  which  was  conj- 
desire  and  to  the  entreaties  of  Mirabeau,  not-  ploted  by  Prony,  Lacroix,  and  Binet),  and  of  his 
withstanding  liberal  offers  from  the  courts  of  Theorie  des  fonctiona  analytique^  (4to.,  1813). 
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His  remains  were  solemnly  buried  in  the  Pan-  out  his  principalis  approbation,  oaused  a  separa* 

theon,  and  the  last  honors  were  paid  to  his  tion between  them;  andLaGu^ronniSrebe^me, 

memory  by  Lac^pMe  and  Laplace  in  a  funeral  after  the  coup  d^Stat  of  Dec  2,  1851,  a  standi 

oration,  while  the  emperor  provided  liberally  supporter  of  the  new  emperor.    He  was  elected 

for  his  widow  and  his  brother.  to  the  legislative  body  by  the  department  of 

LA  GUAYRA,  the  principal  seaport  of  Yene-  Cantal,  and  assumed  at  the  same  time  the  direo- 

zuela,  on  tlie  Caribbean  sea,  in  lat.  10**  86'  42"  tion  of  both  the  Ganstitutiannel  and  the  Fays. 

N.,  long.  66^*  56'  80"  W.,  10  m.  from  Oaracas ;  In  1853  he  was  appointed  councillor  of  Btate» 

pop.  about  8,000.    Its  situation  resembles  that  and  subsequently  commander  of  the  legion  of 

of  Santa  Oruz  in  Teneriffe.    The  chain  of  moun-  honor  and  presiding  officer  of  the  council  general 

tains  which  separates  the  town  from  tlie  high  of  Haute- Yienne.    He  is  now  superintendent 

valley  of  Caracas  descends  almost  directly  into  of  the  press,  and  the  occasional  pampldets  and 

the  sea,  and  the  town  is  surrounded  by  a  wall  articles  in  the  Moniteur  which  appear  under  his 

of  huge  masses  of  rock.    It  contains  only  two  name  are  supposed  to  represent  the  imperial 

streets,  rnnninff  parallel  with  each  other  E.  and  views  and  to  possess  a  semi-official  character. 

W.    Commanded  by  the  battery  of  Cerro  Colo-  Sach  are  L^empereur  I^apolSon  III.  et  VAngle- 

r&do,  it  is  strongly  fortified  alons  the  sea  shore,  terre   (1858),    Vempereur   NapoU/on   III.  et 

The  town  has  a  gloomy  and  des(Mate  aspect,  and  Vltalie  (Jan.  1859),  and  Le  papt  et  le  eongria^ 

is  one  of  the  hottest  places  on  earth.    The  toward  the  close  of  the  same  year.    His  flexible 

neighboring  coast  is  extremely  unhealthy.    The  and  somewhat  pompous  style  is  weli  adapted  to 

town  has  frequently  suffered  from  earthquakes,  such  performances.    He  has  also  published  some 

and  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  that  of  political  sketches,  MudeB  et  portraits  content 

1812,  when  several  thousand  persons  perished,  porains  (FariSf  1851  and  1856),  including  Napo- 

La  Guayra  is  rather  a  roadstead  than  a  port,  leon  III.,  Nicholas  I.,  Kii^  Leopold  of  ^Igium, 

The  anchorage  is  bad,  the  tides  powerful,  and  the  prince  de  Joinville,  l^ers,  De  Morny,  and 

the  sea  in  constant  agitation.    About  half  of  (ren.  Cavaignac.    He  is  an  occa^onal  oontribn- 

the  entire  trade  of  Yenezuela  and  the  whole  of  tor  to  the  Itetme  contemporains,  for  which  he 

that  of  Caracas  is  carried  on  through  La  Guayra.  wrote  Zes  souverains  Serwains^  where  Napoleon 

The  principal  exports  are  coffee,  cacao,  cotton,  HI.  holds  a  conspicuous  place  between  Henry 

sugar,  indigo,  and  hides;  and  the  imports  are  I Y.  and  Louis  XIY. 

chieflymanufactured  goods,  flour,  d^c.  The  an-  LA  HARPE,  Fb^d^io  C^sab,  a  Swiss  pa- 
nual  shipping  comprises  about  50,000  tons,  and  triot,  born  in  Rolle  in  1754,  died  in  Lausanne, 
the  aggregate  value  of  imports  and  exports  is  March  80, 1888.  He  was  educated  in  democra- 
$6,000,000.  In  the  8  months  ending  Sept.  80,  tic  opinions ;  began  the  practice  of  law,  bnt 
1858,  18  vessels  arrived  there  from  the  United  disliking  the  profession  was  on  the  eve  of  going 
Stat^  with  cargoes  valued  at  over  $200,000,  and  to  the  United  States  to  enlist  in  the  continent^ 
9  cleared  with  merchandise  to  the  amount  of  army,  when  he  was  offered  and  accepted  a  dt- 
nearly  $100,000. — ^The  yellow  fever  which  pre-  nation  as  preceptor  of  a  young  Russian  noble- 
vailed  so  severely  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  man,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Italy.  His  suo- 
at  La  Guayra  was  attributed  by  some  authori-  cess  in  this  vocation  attracted  the  attention  of 
ties  to  the  alteration  caused  in  the  atmosphere  the  empress  Catharine,  who  called  him  to  St. 
by  the  overflowings  of  the  small  river  of  the  Petersburg  and  confided  to  his  care  her  two 
same  name.  Humboldt,  however,  on  examining  grandsons,  Alexander  and  Constantine.  The 
the  bed  of  its  torrent,  found  nothiug  that  could  republican  preceptor  subjected  the  yoxmg 
have  had  any  effect  in  deteriorating  the  air.  pnnces  to  severe  training,  and  taught  them 

LA  GUfiRONNlfiRE,  Louis  Etiennb  Ab-  principles  and  ideas  which  seldom  find  their 
THUS,  yicomte  de,  a  French  publicist,  born  in  way  into  courts.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
1816.  The  offspring  of  a  noble  family  of  Poi-  French  revolution,  he  actively  participated,  by 
tiers,  known  for  their  devotion  to  the  Bourbons,  a  petition  to  the  government  at  Bern  and  letters 
he  early  gave  evidence  of  royalist  opinions,  and  addressed  to  the  Swiss  people,  in  the  plans  for 
about  1885  appeared  as  a  writer  in  L^avenir  reorganizing  the  Helvetian  confederation  so  as 
national  of  Limoges.  A  little  later  he  became  to  make  it  a  single  and  undivided  republic, 
acquainted  with  Lamartine,  who  encouraged  his  This  becoming  known  to  the  empress,  she  dis- 
efforts,  and  on  the  revolution  of  1848  offered  charged  him,  without  the  usual  pension  and 
him  an  appointment,  which  he  declined.  When  dignities.  Leaving  Russia  in  1793,  he  repaired 
Lamartine  left  the  ministry  of  foreign  affairs,  to  Geneva,  and  then  to  Paris,  where  he  en- 
La  Gu^ronni^re  Joined  him  in  the  publication  deavored  to  interest  the  French  government  in 
of  Le  hien  public^  a  newspaper  which  ceased  the  cause  of  the  Swiss  democrats  against  the 
toward  the  end  of  1848.  He  then  became  a  aristocracy  of  Bern,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
contributor  to  Emile  de  Girardin's  Fresse,  and  securing  the  protection  of  the  directory,  thus 
his  connection  with  this  journal  lasted  about  15  accomplishing  the  revolution  of  1798  by  which 
months.  In  1850  he  edited,  under  the  super-  Switzerland  was  to  become  a  democratic  re- 
vision of  Lamartine,  the  new  journal,  Le  pays,  public.  He  became  the  controlling  member  of 
His  leaning  toward  the  Bonapartist  party,  which  the  Helvetic  executive  directory,  and  wielded 
was  plainly  shown  in  a  biographical  sketch  of  with  energy,  and  even  violence,  the  power  he 
Louis  Napoleon,  published  in  that  paper  with-  had  acquured  by  force ;  but  his  hopes  were  soon 
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dispelled  bj  the  change  in  French  policy  after  Robespierre.  He  wasneyertheless  incarcerated 
the  18th  Brumaire.  The  Helvetian  directory  was  daring  the  reign  of  terror,  and  this  made  sach 
dissolved,  and  La  Harpe,  being  suspected  of  con-  an  impression  npon  his  mind  that  his  opinions 
spiring  against  the  new  order  of  things,  was  ar-  underwent  a  complete  change  ;  he  became  a 
rested ;  but  he  made  his  escape,  repaired  to  Paris,  devout  Christian  and  an  nncompromising  enemy 
and  was  told  by  Bonaparte  that  ^  he  had  better  of  all  that  was  called  philosophy.  On  his  libera- 
leave  Switzeriand  alone."  He  then  retired  to  tion  after  the  9th  Thermidor,  he  resumed  with 
private  life  at  Flessis-Piqaet,  near  Paris,  devot-  great  snccess  a  conrse  of  pnolio  lectares  which 
ing  himself  to  agricnltural  pursuits,  until  the  he  had  begun  a  few  years  before.  These  leo- 
fall  of  the  empire  revived  his  hopes  of  his  conn-  tures,  collected  under  the  title  of  Lyeee^  oueours 
try's  emancipation.  In  1814,  having  received  delitth^tttreaneienneetmoderM  ^2  Yo]&.SYo,y 
a  visit  from  the  emperor  Alexander,  he  resumed  1799-1805),  are  still  regarded  as  a  standard  of 
his  influence  over  uie  mind  of  his  former  pupil ;  literary  criticism.  His  Oorretpondance  Utte- 
and  if  he  could  not  prevail  upon  him  to  favor  raire  with  the  grand  duke  PauT  was  printed  in 
his  democratic  plans  in  regard  to  Switzeiiand.  1801  (4  vols.  8vo.) ;  and  the  severity  and  selfish- 
he  at  least  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  ness  with  which  the  judgments  it  oontuns  are 
that  confederation,  and  to  the  liberation  of  his  stamped,  rekindled  the  hatred  against  him,  and 
own  canton  of  Yaud  f^om  the  rule  of  Bern,  embittered  the  last  years  of  his  life. 
After  the  treaty  of  Yienna  he  resided  at  Lau-  LA  HIRE,  P&ilipfk  db,  a  French  mathema- 
sanne.  During  the  most  active  periods  of  his  tician,  bom  in  Paris,  March  18. 1640.  died  theif^, 
life  he  published  a  number  of  pamphlets  in  April  21, 1718.  At  first  he  folio  wed  the  profes- 
which  he  expounded  his  plans  for  the  reorgan-  sion  of  painting  and  sculpture,  which  was  that 
ization  of  his  country,  and  denounced  the  tyr-  of  his  father,  but  while  in  Italy  in  1660  he 
anny  and  misdeeds  of  its  old  governments.  turned  his  attention  to  mathematics.  In  1679 
LA  HABPE,  Jban  Francois  de,  a  French  he  and  Picard  were  appointed  to  make  certain 
critic,  bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  20, 1739,  died  there,  surveys  along  the  coast  of  Gascony ;  and  in 
Feb.  11, 1808.  He  was  left  an  orphan  in  his  1688  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
10th  year,  was  brought  up  by  charity,  and  was  Oassini,  to  complete  the  measurement  of  an  arc 
admitted  as  a  free  scholar  to  the  Harcourt  col-  of  the  meridian,  which  had  been  commenced  in 
lege,  where  he  gave  early  evidence  of  literary  1669.  His  most  important  scientific  work  is 
talent.  On  leaving  this  institution,  he  wrote  his  Seetiones  Conica  (Paris,  1685). 
with  several  of  his  comrades  some  satirical  LA  HOGUE.  See  Oapb  La  Hague. 
verses  on  certain  members  of  the  college,  for  LAHORE,  a  city  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  the 
which  he  was  imprisoned  by  the  police  for  sev-  Punjaub,  situated  about  1  m.  from  the  £.  bank 
end  months.  This  severe  punishment  of  a  tri-  of  the  Ravee,  in  lat.  81^  86'  K,  long.  74°  21'  E. ; 
fling  offence,  together  with  his  narrow  circum-  pop.  estimated  at  95,000.  It  is  walled  with 
stances,  added  to  his  naturally  bitter  disposition,  brick  and  defended  by  a  citadel  and  outworks. 
His  first  attempts  at  poetry  were  heroic  epistles.  There  are  several  fine  mosques^  including  one 
a  kind  of  poem  then  much  in  vogue.  In  1768  of  red  sandstone  said  to  have  been  built  by  Au- 
he  produced  his  tragedy  of  WartDtchy  which  was  rungzebe.  The  Blndoos  have  a  number  of  tem- 
SQccessful.  Three  other  plays  of  the  same  kind,  pies,  and  in  the  neighborhood  are  some  hand- 
TimoUim^  Pharamand.  and  Ouatav&  WoMy  fail-  some  tombs,  one  of  uie  most  attractive  of  which 
ed ;  and,  disappointed  in  his  anticipations  of  for-  is  that  of  the  emperor  Jehanghir.  The  city  has 
tune,  he  remained  for  nearly  two  years  the  guest  narrow  streets,  tall  gloomy  houses,  small  but 
of  Yoltaire.  On  his  return  to  Paris  in  1768,  he  well  furnished  bazaars,  and  a  vernacular  college 
became  a  contributor  to  the  Mereure  de  France,  supported  partly  by  the  British  government, 
and  made  himself  noted  for  the  bitterness  of  and  having  about  550  pupils.  The  surrounding 
his  criticism.  At  the  same  time  he  competed  country  is  covered  with  vast  ruins,  attesting 
successfully  for  the  academical  prizes,  11  of  the  magnificence  of  the  ancient  city,  which  was 
whidi  he  won  within  10  years,  8  being  at  the  the  capital  of  the  Ghaznevide  dynasty  in  the 
French  academy.  These  successes  procured  in  12th  century,  and  the  &vorite  residence  of  the 
1776  his  election  to  that  learned  society.  The  descendants  of  Baber.  The  famous  Rui\jeet 
new  tragedies  he  produced  about  the  same  time  Sing  was  invested  with  the  rigahship  of  Lahore 
were  mercilessly  criticized,  and,  with  the  excep-  by  Zeman  Shah  in  1799,  and  after  his  death  the 
tion  of  FhUoctite  (1780)  and  (7orwZa»  (1784),  territory  was  seized  by  the  British  and  consoli- 
were  coldly  received  by  the  public.  He  was  dated  with  the  rest  of  the  Punjaub. 
meanwhile  the  correspondent  of  the  grand  duke  LAIBAOH.  See  Latbaoh. 
Paul  of  Russia,  the  son  of  Oatharine  the  Great,  LAING,  Albxakdbb  Gobdon,  a  British  trav- 
and  undertook  several  publications,  especially  eller,  born  in  Edinburgh,  Dec.  27,  1794,  mur- 
snAbrSgSdePhut&ireghiiraledeswyyages^trotn  dered  near  Timbuctoo,  Africa,  in  Sept.  1826. 
which  he  realized  some  profit.  He  adopted  the  He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of  his  father, 
revolutionary  principles,  brought  on  the  stage  who  was  a  schoolmaster,  but  joined  the  army, 
in  1791  MSlame,  ou  la  religieuee,  an  indirect  at-  and  served  in  1811  in  Barbados  as  ensign  under 
tack  on  the  clergy,  which  was  warmly  received,  his  uncle,  the  future  Gen.  Gordon.  In  1820  he 
showed  himself  an  ardent  Jacobin,  and  went  went  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  became  aide-de-camp 
so  far  as  to  become  an  occasional  flatterer  of  to  the  governor,  Sir  Oharlea  McCarthy.    He 
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took  an  active  part  in  the  efforts  made  by  the  to  parliament  for  bis  native  borongh.  The 
Englishr  government  to  stop  the  slave  trade  bj  year  he  became  chairman  of  the  crystal  palaoe 
commercial  treaties  with  the  natives,  opened  company,  and  was  inatramental  in  causing  the 
negotiations  with  the  king  of  the  Foolahs  at  palace  to  be  opened  at  Sydenham  in  1854.  He 
Timbo,  the  capital  of  Foota  Jallon,  and  contrib-  has  also  participated  in  the  management  of  im- 
nted  much  to  the  knowledge  of  that  country  portant  lines  of  railway  in  France,  Belgium,  and 
and  of  the  upper  course  of  the  Niger.  The  war  Holland,  and  of  the  great  western  railway  of 
with  the  Ashantees,  in  which  Governor  Mc-  Canada.  He  is  known  as  an  able  and  fluent 
Garthy  lost  his  life,  compelled  him  to  return  to  speaker.  In  1857  he  was  returned  to  parliament 
Sierra  Leone.  On  coming  back  to  England  he  for  the  borough  of  Wick,  and  reelected  in  1859. 
was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major,  and  placed  LAIRESSE,  Gi^babd  db,  a  Flemish  painter, 
at  the  head  of  an  African  explonng  expedition,  bom  in  Li^ge  in  1640,  died  in  Amsterdam  in 
He  sailed  for  Tripoli  in  1825,  and  on  July  26,  1711.  At  the  age  of  16  he  was  a  sucoessful 
1826,  joined  a  caravan  for  Timbuctoo,  which  he  painter,  and  received  large  prices  for  his  pic- 
reached  Aug.  18 ;  but  while  on  a  tour  to  San-  tures ;  but  dissipation  kept  him  in  poverty  until 
sanding  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  fanatical  he  removed  to  Amsterdam,  where  he  rose  to 
Arab  sheik,  who  on  his  refusal  to  embrace  Mo-  fortune  and  reputation.  At  the  age  of  50  he 
hammedauism  strangled  him.  He  published  became  blind,  but  he  dictated  his  discourses  on 
an  account  of  his  first  journey  under  the  title  the  theory  and  practice  of  painting,  which  were 
of  ^^  Travels  through  the  Timannee,  Kooranko,  pubUshed  under  the  title  of  Oroot  ichilderboeh 
and  Sooliraa  Oountries,  to  the  Sourc-es  of  the  (Amsterdam,  1707). 

Rokelle  and  Niger,  in  the  Year  1822  "  (8vo.,  LAlS,  the  name  of  two  celebrated  courtesans 

London,  1825).  of  ancient  Greece.     I.   The  elder  Lcus  lived 

LAING,  Malcolm,  a  Scottish  historian,  bom  during  the  period  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  and 

at  Strynzia,  in  the  Orkneys,  in  1762,  died  there  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  a  native  of 

in  1818.    He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Oorinth.    She  was  one  of  the  most  beautiful 

Edinburgh,  studied  law,  and  was  called  to  the  women  of  her  age,  but  remarkable  for  her  av- 

bar  in  1784 ;  but,  not  succeeding  in  his  profes-  arice  and  caprice.    Among  her  lovers  was  the 

sion,  he  turned  his  attention  to  literature.    His  philosopher  Aristippus,  who  dedicated  two  of 

first  work  was  a  continuation  of  Dr.  Henry's  nis  works  to  her.     She  grew  enamored  of 

*♦  History  of  Great  Britain,"  which  was  followed  Eubotas  of  Oyrene,  who  promised  to  take  her 

in  1800  by  a  *'  History  of  Scotland  from  the  with  him  to  his  native  city  if  he  should  prove 

Union  of  the  Crowns  to  the  Union  of  the  King-  victor  in  the  Olvmpic  games.    !He  succeeded  in 

doms."     In  1804,  a  2d  edition  of  the  latter  the  contest,  and  fulfilled  his  promise  by  taking 

production  being  called  for,  he  appended  to  it  thither  her  portrait.    In  her  old  age  she  became 

an  essay  '*  On  the  Participation  of  Mary,  Queen  intemperate,  and  died  at  Corinth,  where  a  mon- 

of  Scots,  in  the  Murder  of  Daraley."    In  1807  nment  was  erected  to  her  memory  in  the  grove 

he  was  returned  to  parliament  as  member  for  called  the  Cranion.    II.  The  younger  Lais  was 

the  Orkneys,  but  ill  health  soon  compelled  him  a  native  of  Hyccara  in  Sicily,  and  lived  in  the 

to  withdraw  to  private  life.    Beside  the  works  age  of  Philip  and  Alexander  the  Great.    She 

above  mentioned,  he  published  an  edition  of  the  removed  to  Athens  in  her  youth,  and  is  said  to 

"  History  and  Life  of  King  James  VI. "  from  have  been  induced  by  the  painter  Apelles  to 

the  original  manuscript,  which  had  served  as  adopt  the  profession  of  a  courtesan.    She  sub- 

the  foundation  of  the  forgeries  of  Crawfurd,  in  sequently  became  the  rival  of  the  famous  Athe- 

liis  "Memoirs  of  the  Affairs  of  Scotland." — His  nian  hetasra  Phryne;  but  falling  in  love  with 

brother,  Samusl  La.ino,  is  known  as  the  author  a  handsome  Thessalian  youth  named  Hippolo- 

of  books  of  travel,  and  of  works  on  social  and  chus,  she  accompanied  him  to  his  native  ooun- 

political  subjects.    A  new  edition  of  his  book  try,  where  her  beauty  exciting  the  jealousy  ajid 

on  Norway  appeared  in  1854.  envy  of  some  of  her  sex,  they  allured  her  into 

LAING,  Samuel,  a  British  railway  financier,  a  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  there  stoned  her  to 

bom  in  Kirkwall,  Scotland,  about  1810.    He  death.    She  was  buried  on  the  banks  of  the 

was  educated  at  St.  John's  college,  Cambridge,  Peneus ;  the  inscription  engraven  on  her  monn- 

and  in  1840  was  called  to  tiie  bar.     Shortly  ment  i£given  by  Athenasus. 

afterward  he  became  private  secretary  to  Mr.  LAKE  (It.  Icufca)^  a  pigment  prepared  from 

Labouchere,  thenpresiaentofthe  board  of  trade,  infusions  of  vegetable  ayes  or  of  cochineal,  by 

and  was  also  for  several  years  secretary  of  the  causing  the  coloring  matter  to  unite  and  form  a 

railway  department.    Id  1844  he  prepared  an  precipitate  with  some  earthy  or  metallic  oxide, 

important  report  on  "  British  and  Foreign  Rail-  This  is  usually  alumina,  but  the  oxides  of  tin 

ways."    In  1845  he  was  actively  employed  in  and  zinc  sometimes  serve  as  the  basis.    A  solu- 

preparing  the  reports  presented  by  the  railway  tion  of  alum  is  employed  to  furnish  the  alumina, 

commission  presided  over  by  Lord  Dalhousie ;  and  potash  is  commonly  added  to  it — always  if 

and  upon  the  rejection  of  them  by  the  house  of  the  infusions  are  acid.    If  the  infusions  are  made 

commons  he  resigned  his  seat  at  the  board  of  with  alkfdine  liquors,  the  alum  solution  may 

trade  and  resumed  the  practice  of  his  profession,  be  added  alone.  A  decoction  of  turmeric  yields 

In  1848  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  Brigh-  an  orange  lake ;  of  cochineal,  a  brilliant  red 

ton  railway  company,  and  in  1852  was  retunied  lake  (see  Cabmikb)  ;  of  Brazil  wood,  also  a  red. 
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made  violet  bj  excess  of  potaso,  and  brownish  1807.  IQGs  family  name  was  Le  Fran^^is,  bnt 
by  cream  of  tartar.  Madder  also  gives  a  red  he  assnmed  that  of  Lalande  at  the  outset  of  his 
like,  Persian  or  French  berries  prodaoe  yellow  scientific  career.  He  was  educated  at  the  col- 
lakes;  and  green  lakes  may  be  obtained  from  lege  of  the  Jesuits  at  Lyons,  studied  law  in  Pa- 
these  mixed  with  blue  pigments.  The  varieties  ris,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  gave  up 
of  blue  pigments  in  use  render  it  needless  to  the  lesal  profession  to  attend  the  lectures  of 
prepare  blue  lakes.  De  Lisle  and  Le  Monnier.    The  latter,  in  1751, 

LAKE,  the  name  of  4  counties  in  the  United  procured  him  a  scientific  mission  to  Berlin, 

States.    I.  A  19.  K  CO.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  where  he  was  to  ascertain,  throush  astronom- 

Lake  Erie,  and  drained  by  Grand  and  Chagrin  leal  observations,  the  ^stance   between  the 

rivers ;  area,  220  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  14,654.  earth  and  the  moon,  while  La  Gaille  was  mak- 

The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  a  fertile  ing  similar  observations  at  the  Gape  of  Good 

clayey  loam,  with  occasional  ridges  of  sand.  Hope.    On  his  return  in  1758,  he  was  elected 

Iron  ore  is  found.    The  productions  in  1850  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  assisted  Clairaut  in 

were  836,812  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  51,744  his  researches  on  comets,  especially  that  of 

of  wheat,  151,178  of  oats,  120,104  of  potatoes,  Halley,  and  became  in  1760  the  e<titor  of  the 

25,582  tons  of  hay,  and  142,779  lbs.  of  wool.  Oonruimance  dei  temps^  which  he  conducted 

There  were  9  grist  mills,  89  saw  mills,  4  iron  until  1775,  and  subsequently  from  1794  till  his 

fonnderies,  1  newspaper  ofiBce,  26  churches,  and  death.    In  1762  he  succeeded  De  Lisle  in  the 

8,517  pupils  attending  public  schools. '    The  chair  of  astronomy  at  the  college  of  France,  and 

Cleveland  and  Erie  rauroad  passes  through  the  during  46  years  delivered  lectures  on  that  sci- 

county.    Capital,  PainesviUe.    11.  A  N.  W.  co.  ence.    He  reached  the  height  of  his  fame  when 

of  Ind.,  boraering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  Illi-  he  published  a  map  illustrating  the  two  transits 

nois,  bounded  S.  by  the  Kankakee  river,  and  of  Venus  which  were  to  take  place  in  1761  and 

drained  by  the  Calumick  and  Deep ;  area,  468  1769,  and  showing  the  exact  time  of  those  tran- 

sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,991.    The  surface  is  sits  for  all  countries  on  the  globe.    About  the 

level  and  diversified  by  woodlands  and  prairies,  same  time  he  announced  to  the  world  the  re- 

with  large  marshes  near  the  Kankakee ;  the  soil  suits  of  the  calculations  through  which  the  dis- 

is  generally  fertile.    The  nroductions  in  1850  tance  between  the  sun  and  the  earth  had  been 

were  138,040  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  46,889  of  definitely  ascertained.  He  eave  much  attention 

wheat,  92,424  of  oats,  8,949  tons  of  hay,  and  to  navigation,  and  delivered  lectures  and  pub- 

11,526  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  grist  mills,  lished  works  on  this  subject,  which  are  highly 

4  saw  mills,  2  newspaper  ofBces,  5  churches,  valued.    But  the  popularity  acquired  by  his 

and  875  pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  scientific  labors  did  not  satisfy  nis  thirst  for 

Michigan  southern  and  northern  Indiana  and  fame;  and  in  order  to  keep  public  curiosity 

tlie  Michigan  central  railroads  pass  through  the  constantly  alive,  he  stationed  himself  on  the 

county.    Capital,  Crown  Point.    III.  A  N.  £.  Pont<Neuf  to  give  astronomical  explanations  to 

CO.  of  111.,  bordering  on  Lake  Michigan  and  passers  by ;  announced  that  he  would  travel  in 

Wisconsin,  and  drained  by  Fox  and  Des  Plaines  a  balloon  from  Paris  to  Gotha,  where  a  scienti- 

rivers ;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  17,630.  fie  congress  was  to  be  held ;  took  care  to  have 

The  surface  is  chiefiy  an  undidating  prairie  di-  it  reported  that  he  ate  spiders,  caterpillars, 

versified  by  tracts  of  timber  and  many  small  worms,  and  other  insects ;  and  professed  the 

lakes.  The  soil  is  a  rich,  deep,  black  loam.  The  boldest  atheism. 

productions  in  1850  were  820,071  bushels  of        LALLEMAND,  Claude  Franqois,  a  French 

wheat,  168,915  of  Indian  com,  250,733  of  oats,  physician,  born  in  Metz,  Jan.  26, 1790,  died  in 

35,506  tons  of  hay,  421,200  lbs.  of  butter,  and  Marseilles,  Aug.  25, 1854.    After  serving  as  as- 

45,895  of  wool.    There  were  4  grist  mills,  3  sistant  surgeon  in  the  armies  of  the  emnire,  he 

saw  mills,  1  newspaper  ofiSce,  8  churches,  and  studied  in  raris  at  the  H6tel  Dieu  unaer  Du- 

2,891  pupils  atten^ng  public  schools.    Capital,  puytren,  and  in  1819  was  appointed  professor 

Wankegan.    IV.  A  W.  co.  of  the  lower  penin-  of  clinical  surgery  at  Montpellier,  in  which  of- 

sala  of  Michigan,  drained  by  the  Notipeskago  fice  he  remained  till  1845,  with  the  exception 

river  and  afiSuents  of  the  Miuiistee ;  area  about  of  3  years  during  which  he  was  suspended  for 

700  sq.  m.    It  has  been  formed  since  1850.  his  liberal  political  expressions.    His  most  im- 

LAKE  OF  THE  WOODS  (Fr,  Laedes  BoU),  portant  work,  the  Recherche^  aTtatomieo-patko- 

a  body  of  water  in  the  Hudson^s  Bay  territory,  logiques  9ur  Vencephale  et  set  dependance$  (Pa« 

British  North  America,  on  the  frontier  of  Min-  ris,  1820-^86),  remarkable  for  its  literary  merits 

nesota,  about  lat.  49^  N.,  long.  95°  W.    It  is  as  well  as  its  sagacious  philosophical  syntheses, 

300  m.  in  circumference,  and  has  an  irregular  established  his  reputation,  ana  was  translated 

outline  indented  by  bays.    A  vast  number  of  into  many  languages.    Elected  in  1845  to  the 

small  islands  dot  its  snrfiace.    The  Winnipeg  academy  of  sciences,  he  removed  to  Paris,  and 

river  flows  from  it  on  the  N.,  and  it  receives  was  consulted  by  patients  from  every  part  of 

Rainy  river  on  the  S.    Wild  rice  grows  plenti-  Europe.    Ibrahim  rasha  visited  him  in  Paris, 

folly  along  its  shores.  and  was  formally  received  by  Louis  Philippe. 

LALANDE,  Josbfh  J&r6he  Lb  Fbanqais  de.  His  health  failed  again  after  his  return  to  Egypt, 

a  French  astronomer,  bom  in  Bour^,  Franche-  and  Lallemand  went  to  that  country  in  1848  for 

Comte,  July  11,  1732,  died  in  Pans,  April  4,  laa  relief  but  arrived  too  late.    He  was,  how-  * 
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erer,  receiyed  with  distinction  by  Mebemet  paired  to  Paris,  and,  conscious  of  his  own  in- 

Ali-    He  is  the  author  of  valuable  works,  and  nocence,  voluntariljr  entered   the  Bastile,  in 

bequeathed  50,000  francs  to  the  institute.  order  to  hasten  his  trial,  but  was  left  there  for 

LALLY,  Thomas  Abthub,  count,  baron  of  19  months  without  examination.    Beins  finally 

Tullendally  or  ToUendal  in  Ireland,  a  French  accused  as  a  traitor  and  a  defaulter  by  the  very 

soldier,  bom  in  Romans,  Dauphin^,  in  Jan.  men  who  had  been  the  cause  of  his  ruin,  a  mock 

1702,  beheaded  in  Paris,  May  9,  1766.    He  was  trial  took  place ;  witnesses  of  the  worst  char- 

the  son  of  Sir  Gerard  Lally,  an  Irish  loyalist,  acter,  some  of  whom  were  his  own  servants, 

who  had  accompanied  James  II.  in  his  exile  to  were  admitted  to  testify  against  him ;  he  was 

France.    He  was  educated  to  the  profession  of  refused  counsel,  and  was  not  even  allowed  to 

arms,  and  when  scarcely  12  years  old  performed  present  his  defence;  and  at  last,  after  a  pro- 

his  first  military  service  at  the  siege  of  Barce-  tracted  secret  deliberation,  he  was  sentenced  to 

lona.    For  his  gallantry  at  the  siege  of  Kebl  in  death  and  executed.    Several  years  afterward, 

1783  and  Philippsburg  in  1784,  where  he  saved  the  whole  of  these  proceedings  were  revised ; 

his  father^s  life,  he  ^^as  promoted  to  the  rank  and  the  sentence  was  finally  reversed  in  1778. 
df  zm^or.    In  1787  he  visited  England,  Ireland,        LALLY-TOLLENDAL,  Tbophimb  G£rasd, 

and  Scotland,  with  a  view  to  promote  the  in-  marquis  de,  a  French  politician,  son  of  the  pre- 

terests  of  the  pretender;  and  in  1788  he  was  ceding,  bom  in  Paris,  March  5, 1751,  diedMardi 

sent  on  a  secret  mission  to  St.  Petersburg.    In  11,  1880.    Although  of  legitimate  birth,  he  was 

1746  he  distinguished  himself  at  the  battle  of  brought  up,  under  the  name  of  Trophime,  in 

Fontenoy,  where  he  led  the  Irish  brigade  whose  ignorance  of  his  parentage  until  the  eve  of  his 

gallantry  secured  victory  to  the  French.    The  father's  execution.   He  first  made  himself  known 

king  promoted  him  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-  by  his  untiring  efforts,  during  12  years,  to  pro- 

general  on  the  field.  The  same  year,  at  the  cure  the  reversal  of  his  Other's  sentence,  in 
ead  of  a  body  .of  volunteers,  he  landed  in  which  he  secured  the  assistance  of  Voltaire,  who 
Scotland,  joined  the  young  pretender  Charles  wrote  in  his  behalf.  In  1789  he  was  one  of  the 
Edward,  served  as  his  aide-de-camp  at  the  bat-  deputies  of  the  nobles  to  the  states-general ;  he 
tie  of  Falkirk,  went  twice  to  London,  where  a  supported  moderate  reforms,  and  favored  the 
price  had  been  set  upon  his  head,  barely  escaped  establishment  of  a  constitutional  monarchy  with 
with  his  life,  fell  into  the  hands  of  smugglers,  two  chambers  and  an  absolute  power  of  veto 
and  owed  ms  safety  to  his  self-possession  and  vested  in  the  king ;  but  on  the  return  of  Louis 
daring.  In  1755,  being  consulted  by  the  French  XYI.  to  Paris,  Oct.  6,  he  was  so  alarmed  at  the 
ministry  upon  the  best  mode  of  imnairing  the  course  of  the  revolutionists  that  he  retired  with 
power  of  England,  he  strongly  urgea  an  attack  Mounier  to  Ooppet  in  Switzerland.  There,  un- 
upon  her  East  Indian  possessions.  He  was  der  the  titie  of  Quintui  CapUolinua  auz  Bo- 
offered  the  command  of  an  expedition  to  carry  mains^  he  published  in  1790  a  pamphlet  censur- 
out  his  own  plan,  received  the  appointment  of  ing  the  proceedings  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
governor-general  of  the  French  establishments  He  returned  to  Paris  in  1792  to  oppose  tiie  Ja- 
in the  East,  and  sailed  for  his  destination,  May  cobins,  and  was  imprisoned,  but  escaped  a  few 
2, 1757.  But  the  means  which  had  been  placed  days  previous  to  the  September  massacre  and 
at  his  disposal  were  wholly  inadequate.  He  fled  to  England.  In  1798  he  applied  to  the 
landed  at  Pondicherry.  April  28,  1758,  and  convention  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  counsel 
found  that  the  agents  of  the  French  East  India  of  King  Louis  XYI.,  but  his  request  was  not 
company  were  secretly  against  him.  Never-  answered.  He  returned  to  France  after  the  18th 
theless,  the  Ooromandel  coast  was  conquered  Bramairct  and  lived  in  retirement  until  the  re- 
in a  few  weeks.  He  overcame  all  the  obsta-  turn  of  the  Bourbons,  when  he  was  made  a  peer, 
des  thrown  in  his  way,  laid  siege  to  Madras  LAMA.  See  Llama. 
in  the  month  of  December,  carried  the  Black  LAMAISM (Tungnsic,  Zam,  ocean;  Thibetan, 
Town,  and  had  some  prospect  of  success ;  but  LamcL,  road,  a  priest),  the  prevailing  religion 
being  unsupported  by  D'Ach6,  the  commander  of  Thibet  and  some  other  parts  of  Asia.  It  is 
of  the  French  fleet,  and  having  no  money  to  an  offshoot  of  Buddhism,  with  some  tenets  of 
pay  his  mutinous  soldiers,  he  was  finally  obliged  Sivaism,  engrafted  on  the  ancient  Thibetan 
to  retire  on  the  arrival  of  an  Enslish  fieet.  religion,  and  on  Mongolic  Shamanism  or  spirit 
Soon  after  he  found  himself  besieged  in  Pondi-  worship,  the  last  traces  of  which  yet  exist  in 
cherry  by  an  enemy  10  times  lus  superior  in  Siberia,  as  a  species  of  demonolatry,  marked 
numbers.  He  held  out  for  10  months ;  but  de-  by  the  practice  of  magio  and  many  crael  cua- 
serted  by  his  fleet,  betrayed  by  the  agents  of  toms.  The  Thibetans  call  their  religion  Siangu 
the  French  company,  having  exhausted  his  re-  r-Oytu^-Kyu-tehoss^  or  Buddha's  kw.  Many 
sources,  and  the  garrison  being  reduced  to  700  of  its  features  are  described  in  the  article 
men,  he  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  Buddhibm  (vol.  iv.,  especially  on  pp.  68  and  69). 
discretion,  Jan.  14,  1761,  to  Gen.  Ooote^  who  —The  history  of  the  introduction  of  Buddhism 
had  22,000  troops  under  his  command,  and  was  into  the  snowy  fastnesses  of  Thibet  is  imper- 
supported  by  14  ships.  He  was  taken  prisoner  fectiy  known.  The  Thibetan  and  Chinese  an- 
te London;  but  having  heard  that  he  was  nals  relate,  that  the  first  religious  king,  who  is 
charged  by  his  personal  enemies  with  various  said  to  have  lived  after  some  other  fabulous 
'Crimes,  he  obtained  his  release  on  parole,  re-  monarchs,  and  who  is  known  as  Sax>ng  b-Tsan 
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kiaog,  and  after  a  war  with  the  OhiDeae,  having  seat  of  an  anti-primate. — ^The  glor j  of  T^iimfliftni 
married  a  Ohioese  and  a  Nepaolese  princefis^  dates  from  the  conversion  of  the  Mongols.  Their 
received  from  their  fathers  many  books  and  ancient  religion  was  Shamanio,  consisting  in 
idols  of  Buddha,  and  built  temples  for  the  keep-  the  belief  in  Tegri  (sky,  sod)  and  demons,  in 
ing  of  the  latter.  These  were  the  nucleus  of  the  souls  of  ancestors,  and  the  like.  Genghis 
the  city  of  Lassa  (ZAoniML  cod-land),  the  me-  Khan  despised  all  priests,  being  indifferent  to 
tropolis  of  Lamaiam.  In  A.  D.  682  he  sent  his  all  creeds,  as  were  his  sons.  But  after  the 
minister  Thumi-8sam-bho-ta  to  study  Buddhism  division  of  the  Mongol  empire  into  several 
in  Nepaul,  and  to  itdapt  the  Devanagari  to  the  powerful  states,  Batu  Khua  adopted  IsIamisnL 
Thibetan  language.  The  king  translated  the  Khulaghu  favored  Christianity,  while  Eublia 
three  principal  sacred  books  into  Thibetan.  Khan  (1259-^94),  the  conqueror  of  China,  and 
On  account  of  this,  and  on  account  of  the  good  founder  of  the  Tu-en  dynasty,  became  a  Buddh* 
laws  he  made,  he  received  the  title  of  ChahrO'  ist  An  admirer  of  Chinese  civilization,  and 
fwrtin,  or  the  wheel-turner.  To  him  also  is  a  patron  of  learned  men,  he  found  it  usend  to 
attributed  the  introduction  of  the  omnipo-  acquire  power  in  Thibet,  which  had  been  only 
tent  mystic  formula  of  the  6  syllables  Aum  partly  con<^uered  by  Mangn  Khan,  by  afford- 
ma-ni  pad-me  hum,  which  probably  means :  mg  protection  to  the  hereditary  lama  of  Ssa- 
^'Grodl  treasure  in  (the)  lotus,  Amen  I"  (see  skya.  He  divided  the  country  into  districts, 
Bbahica,  vol.  iii.  p.  617);  it  is  moreover  a  and  subjected  them  (1298)  to  this  lama,  who 
greeting  to  Avalokitesvara,  the  patron  saint  of  bore  the  names  of  Ti-auy  emneror^s  teacher, 
Thibet,  one  of  its  8  Boddhisattvas ;  and  also  a  Ta-pao^a-^ang,  great  precious  law's  king,  OrO' 
spiritual  and  corporeal  panacea,  and  a  univeraal  fng<ni,  protector  of  beings,  and  other  titles  from 
prayer.  Another  saintly  king  of  the  9  th  cen-  his  contrivance  of  letters  for  the  Mongolic 
tury,  the  son  of  a  Chinese  princess,  built  a  great  language.  This  buna  consecrated  Kublai  as 
monastery  8  days'  Journey  8.  £.  from  Lassa,  and  emperor,  and  wrought  many  wonders ;  and  on 
completed,  by  the  aid  of  Indian  pundits,  the  his  demanding  a  higher  throne  than  that  of  the 
translation  of  the  hKa'djur  (pronounced  Kor  emperor,  the  empress  decided  that  he  should 
djwr^  9€nio  wrM)^  the  great  canon  in  8  sections,  have  it  only  while  performing  sacred  rites,  and 
containing  1,088  works,  in  100  volumes,  ana  should  sit  as  high  as  the  emperor  on  all  otiier 
treating  of  discipline,  metaphysics,  the  appear-  occasions.  Kublai  and  the  Ti-ssu  compared  the 
ance  of  Buddhas,reli^ous  treasures,  the  Nirvana  Ka-^ur  with  the  Chinese  copy  and  with  the 
(see  BuDDHisx,  vol.  iv.  p.  66),  and  of  magic  for-  collection  of  the  Kin  dynasty.  This  concordant 
mulas.  The  8d  incarnate  king,  KhrilDeSsrong  canon  was  printed  in  1285-1806,  with  the  as- 
bTsan,  built  many  cenobies  by  the  aid  of  holy  sistance  of  Thibetan,  Uiguric,  Chinese,  and  San- 
men  from  India  and  Nepaul,  and  founded  the  scrit  scholars.  The  same  emperor  founded  con- 
Lamaic  hierarchy  toward  the  end  of  the  9th  vents  in  Peking  and  in  southern  Mongolia ;  he 
century.  He  was,  however,  put  to  death  by  restored  the  temples  at  U-tai ;  he  surrendered 
strangling,  and  many  discontented  Thibetans  the  palaces  of  the  Sung  dynasty  to  the  lamas ; 
emigrated.  Buddhism  was  rent  by  the  sects  of  and  ne  sent  an  embassy  to  Cieylon.  which  brought 
the  Chinese  and  Indian  schools,  and  was  (dmost  him  the  Bhik&hu  bowl,  two  molar  teeth,  and  a 
uprooted  by  King  gLang-dar-ma,  who  was  miraculous  imafe  of  Sakyamuni.  This  religious 
therefore  odled  a  Khubilghan  of  Shisnus  (tn-  zeal  was  carried  to  its  highest  pitch  by  the  suo- 
eamaUo  didboU).  His  two  sons  divided  the  oessors  of  Kublai,  so  that  many  Chinese  pre- 
Thibetan  kingdom  into  U  (Chinese,  Ueiy  pure,  tended  to  be  monks,  in  order  to  escape  the 
holy),  the  eastern  portion,  with  Lossa  as  its  payment  of  taxes  and  the  performance  of  other 
capital,  and  Tsang  or  the  centre,  the  south«west-  duties.  About  500,000  such  impostors  are  re- 
em  portion,  having  as  its  metropolis  gShm-  ported  to  have  been  expelled  from  the  cloisters 
Ko'tTu  or  Dzigartchi.  Further  civil  broils  in  a  single  province.  After  a  rule  of  89  years, 
oompelled  many  to  emigrate  to  Nga-ri,  in  the  the  Mongol  dynasty  was  expelled  from  China 
north-west,  as  well  as  into  Kham,  the  original  by  a  native  priest  of  Fo,  who  founded  the  Ming 
seats  of  the  Thibetans,  on  the  borders  of  Szu-  dynasty  (186S-1647).  Among  the  successors  of 
chuan,  under  Chinese  protection.  This  did  not  the  great  lama  of  Ssa-^kya  the  most  noteworthy 
avail  much,  as  China  was  then  weak,  and  was  were  Saug-ko,  his  brother,  and  Tasi,  a  Boddhi> 
moreover  separated  from  Thibet  by  the  new  sattva  (1847).  They  succeeded  each  other  by 
state  of  the  Hia  or  Tangut  (Chinese,  Si-fan)^  natural  inheritance,  and  not  hj  incarnation, 
near  the  Koko-Nor,  or  Blue  Lake.  Buddhism  The  Ming  dynasty,  desirous  of  maintaiuing  Chi- 
was  reimported  from  Kham,  and  Indians  were  nese  supremacy  in  Thibet,  divided  the  power 
invited  into  Nga-rL  Djo-bo-Atisha  reorganized  of  the  hereditary  primate.  Tai-tsu  conferred 
it,  and  his  Thibetan  disciple  Brom-bakshi  found-  equal  dignities  and  titles  upon  4  lamas  (1878). 
ed  a  moral  sect,  from  which  issued  the  great  Tshing-tsu  (1408-^25)  appointed  8  lamas  with 
reformer  who  will  be  spoken  of  below.  New  the  titie  of  tang  (king)  to  be  subordinate  to  the 
monasteries  were  erected  in  the  11th  and  12th  Ta-pao-fa-vang,  Garma,  who  was  not  of  the  na- 
centuries,  of  which  the  principal  were  Ba-  tive  primate  family.    A  great  reformation  was 
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wronght  in  Lamaism  by  die  lama  Sonlcapft,  who  10  times,  while  there  have  been  abont  14  inoar- 
was  immaonlately  conceived  by  his  mother's  nations  of  the  Dalai.  According  to  Osoma  de 
falling  on  a  Buddhist  inscription,  in  a  moan-  KOrOs^  the  first  Dalu  lama  was  dS^^-ADun^ru^ 
tain  gorge  in  Amdo,  not  far  from  the  Zoko-  pa  (perfect  priest),  bom  in  1889,  died  in  1478. 
Nor  (1855).  He  was  bom  with  a  white  beard  He  was  the  boilder  of  many  monasteries,  the 
and  With  the  power  of  speech,  and  from  his  principal  of  which  is  that  of  Lhnn-po.  The  sec- 
haur  was  prooaced  a  tree  with  leayes  bear-  oud  was  df69^e-A2>unr^am-7*A«0  (perfect  ocean), 
ing  sacred  Thibetan  inscriptions.  After  manj  1474-1540,  who  introduced  an  a<hninistratorof 
wonderful  performances,  he  betook  himself  to  temporalities,  2if^vi  oimfmrdomvs^  called  m2>«* 
Lassa,  both  for  the  sake  of  learning,  and  at  the  pa  (head  director),  and  who  was  in  vain  invited 
same  time  of  teaching  incomparably  more.  On  to  visit  Peking.  The  third,  hSod-^ianurCfyO' 
being  invited  to  appear  before  the  primate  of  m-Thso  (virtue-ocean),  1541->'87,  brought  the 
Bsa-skya,  he  remained  in  his  ceU,  so  that  the  Mongols,  who  had  strayed  away  and  had  partly 
great  man  was  obliged  to  go  to  him.  The  high  related  into  Shamanism,  back  into  the  Lamaio 
red  cap  of  the  protector  of  beings  was  knocked  fold,  by  visiting  Altan  Ehakhan  (Altan  king  of 
down  by  the  low  ceiling ;  and  on  his  speaking  kings),  who  haa  ravaged  Thibet,  and  by  convert- 
haughtily,  he  received  the  reply:  **  Wretch,  I  ing  him  into  a  strong  pillar  of  the  churdi.  A  con- 
hear  the  sigh  of  the  creature  thou  art  murder-  cordat  between  the  two  powers  stipulated  that 
ing.''  The  primate  at  this  rebuke  fell  upon  his  all  animals,  instead  of  being  sacrinced,  should 
knees,  for  he  was  caught  in  crushing  an  insect,  be  given  to  the  lamas ;  that  these  should  be  di- 
thus  breaking  the  first  of  the  10  essential  ordi-  vided  into  4  classes,  coordinate  with  the  4  classes 
nances  of  the  Sramanas.  (See  Bttddhibm,  vol.  of  the  Mongolic  nobility;  that  both  these  orders 
ir.  p.  68.)  This  Tangutan  monk  taught  with  should  be  free  from  taxes  and  from  military  ser- 
great  renown  at  Lassa  (1407>'9),  and  introduced  vice.  The  khakhan  now  formally  approved  the 
many  improvements.  Though  he  ascended  to  title  of  Dalai  with  the  epithet  of  VacUradara 
heaven  in  1419,  his  body  is  preserved  fioatiug  in  (Uiunderbolt-holder),  receiving  himseli;  in  re- 
the  air  fn  the  monastery  of  dGa'-lDan,  which  he  turn,  that  of  ChahraoarHn  (wheel-turner).  At 
founded.  He  is  the  author  of  the  sect  dCMugn-  the  same  time  it  was  decreed  that  a  patriarchal 
pa  ipt  virtue),  and  of  many  books,  especially  of  cathedral  diould  be  erected  at  Kuku-kho-tun 
the  Lama^im  tshken^po  ('^  Great  Road  to  Per-  (blue  city),  between  the  Tamed  and  Ordos  tribes, 
fection"),  and  is  considered  as  the  incarnation  whose  Khutukhtu  or  vicar  should  be  the  2a 
of  Mahakflda  (great  time),  often  reborn  and  to  be  Moneolic  patriarch.  Having  lengthened  the  life 
reborn ;  and  he  is  represented  in  painting  be-  of  Altan  by  one  year,  the  Dalai  inaugurated  his 
tween  both  the  highest  lamas,  with  a  lotus  flower  son  as  his  successor,  on  his  second  visit  to  Mon- 
in  each  hand.  The  lamp  festival  is  kept  in  his  golia.  The  emperor  of  Ohina,  alarmed  at  this 
memory.  These  two  lamas,  equal  in  sanctity,  alliance  between  the  church  and  the  Mongols, 
and  reciprocal  consecrators  of  one  another,  have  endeavored  to  regain  his  influence  over  the  for- 
adopted  the  yellow  cap  and  the  views  of  the  mer  by  granting  it  new  favors. — Yon-tan  rOya 
reformer.  Both  bear  tne  tide  of  £inp<htshhe  m-Thio  (merit-ocean),  incarnated  as  a  Mongc^ 
(great  reward) ;  the  superior  in  power  is  the  prince,  was  inaugurated  by  the  Pan-tshhen  at 
Dalai  lama  (Mx>ngolio,  ocean-priest) ;  he  resides  Lassa  (1601),  and  held  the  thunderbolt  during 
in  Lassa.  The  second  is  the  most  reverend  Pan"  14  years.  His  vicar,  named  ^'  Thought-Ocean,'' 
Mhen  (pundit  great),  precious  jewel;  he  resides  reigned  among  tiie  Ehalkas,  and  afterward  in 
in  bEra-shiss  Lhun-po  (out  of  which  Turner  the  great  monastery  of  Euren.  on  the  Tula 
made  Teshoo-Loomboo),  near  Dzigartohi. — ^Each  river,  as  next  in  dignity  to  botn  lamas.  The 
Buddhio  soul  is  in  process  of  being  reborn,  as  hihjy^is^^KgagdBomg'bLoWangTOyafn-Thw 
long  as  it  is  yet  stamed  by  sin ;  but  only  a  sin-  (wise-speaker  ocean),  1615-'80,  played  a  dou- 
lees  saint  can  be  hkvibUghan  or  incarnated,  ble  part  between  the  western  Mongols  and  the 
Both  supreme  lamas,  the  highest  orders  of  other  emperors  of  Ohina.  About  1580  one  nho-vang 
lamaS)  and  the  Ohinese  emperors  are  capable  of  rlfam  r  Gyal  (faith-king  victor),  pretending  to  be 
incarnation.  Although  the  theory  of  renatlvi-  a  descendant  of  a  king,  fled  to  Ladakh,  whence 
ty  is  founded  in  that  of  metempsychosis,  and  he  conquered  a  part  of  Thibet,  thus  threatening 
seems  to  have  been  developed  in  India  before  the  power  of  t^e  lamas,  abetted  probably  by  the 
the  7tb  Ohristian  century,  and  although  that  of  people,  while  the  Mongols  favored  the  tyranny 
incarnation  is  redolent  of  Sivaism,  the  credu-  of  the  priesthood.  Between  1588  and  1680,  dur- 
lity  of  the  Thibetans  has  developed  both  theo-  ing  a  sort  of  interregnum,  theEliutukhtus  set  on 
ries  into  the  existing  Ehubilgnanism,  which  foot  many  intrigues  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pan- 
reached  its  present  completeness  in  the  15th  tshhen.  Under  the  Ming  dynasty  Lamaism  was 
century.  The  Dalai  is  especially  an  incarnation  shorn  of  many  advantages  in  Ohina,  and  also  lost 
of  the  above  mentioned  Avabkitesvara,  as  the  the  impericd  support  in  Thibet.  The  Tungnsic 
Pan-tshhen  is  of  the  so  called  contemplating  power  founded  by  Aishin  Ghioro,  being  conn- 
Buddha,  one  of  whose  incarnations  was  the  tenanced  by  the  Mouffols  on  account  of  their 
freat  reformer.  The  restorer  of  Buddhism  in  respect  toward  the  lamas,  conquered  Ohina 
hibet  and  his  disciple  Brom,  both  incarnate,  O^))  uid  became  the  20th  dynasty,  called 
are  the  prototypes  of  the  double  papacy.  The  Ta-tsing.  Tskung-tshi  restored  the  privileges 
reformer  was  incarnated  as  Pan-tshhen  some  of  the  Lamaio  church,  at  the  request  of  the 
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Dalai  (1656).  EhiDg-hi,  ATafling  himfldf  of  tween  the  ages  of  15  and  SO,  and  the  final 
Lamaic  diplomacy,  settled  the  quarrels  among  oonsecration  after  the  age  of  20. — ^Bepresenti^ 
the  Ehalkas  (1686)  and  annexed  them  to  the  tlons  of  some  of  the  dresses,  ceremonies,  ^cc^ 
Chinese  empire.  He  had  more  difficultj^  with  of  the  tamas  may  be  seen  in  Pallas,  Samn^ 
the  Oe]6ths  who  had  driven  them  eastward,  and  lung  historiseher  KachriekUn  ^tb&r  die  Mango* 
whose  Galdan-khan,  in  secret  leagne  with  the  lUchen  Volkenchaften  (St.  Petersburg,  1801). 
major-4omo  at  Lassa,  resisted  the  Ohinese  armies  Beside  the  Echdjur  mentioned  above,  there  is  a 
for  abont  16  years,  until  his  power  was  broken,  greater  collection  of  treatises  in  225  volumes, 
Daring  these  troubles  the  regent  concealed  the  elegantly  printed  at  Peking,  containing  trans- 
deatJi  of  the  5th  Dalai  for  16  years,  appointing  lations  from  Sanscrit  and  Prakrit,  on  dogmas, 
in  Uie  mean  time  two  psendo-Dalais.  The  6th  philosophy,  grammar,  medicine,  and  ethics,  with 
Dalai  lama  of  approved  incarnation  ruled  firom  Amara^s  hoSuia  or  vocabulary,  and  fragments 
1706  to  about  1756.  In  1750  the  Ohinese  gar-  of  the  Mahabharata  and  of  other  epic  poems, 
rison  was  massacred  at  Lassa,  and  the  regal  The  work  of  the  great  reformer,  the  history  of 
power  was  taken  from  the  Dalai.  The  Pan-  Buddhism,  lives  <h  saints,  and  all  sorts  of  worlu 
tshhen  visited  Peking  in  1779.  Beside  the  vio-  on  theology  and  magic,  fill  the  libraries.  But 
lent  death  of  8  DalEd  lamas  while  yet  mere  the  Thibetans  also  possess  annals,  genealogies, 
youths,  there  is  little  that  is  noteworthy  con-  and  laws,  as  for  mstance  the  **  Mirror  of 
ceming  the  other  incarnates. — ^In  the  ^pular  Kings''  (translated  into  Mongolic  by  Bsanang 
belief,  the  Dalai  lama,  as  an  incarnation  of  Seetsen,  and  into  Grerman  by  Schmidt),  or  .fipdA- 
BnddharSakyamuni,  is  an  eternal,  onmisdent  imdr  (^^Way  to  Wisdom"),  and  works  on  aa- 
divinity.  When  officiating,  he  sits  croea-legged  tronomy  and  chronology.  The  most  renowned 
and  statue-like  on  5  magnificent  cushions  over  among  the  Lamaic  schools  is  that  of  the  Lha- 
the  altar,  dressed  in  ralendid  robes,  noticing  brang  of  Lassa. — ^The  Lamaic  temples  are  of 
nobody,  and  moving  only  his  hands  to  bless  his  Indo-Chinese  form,  square,  fronting  the  east 
worshippers.  Sometimes  he  distributes  balls  in  Thibet  and  the  south  in  MongoBa.  Thej 
made  of  paste,  clay,  and  sacred  materials,  which  are  often  cruciform.  There  are  8  gates,  and 
are  of  infinite  efficacy.  Every  thing  that  be-  8  interior  divisions,  viz.,  the  entrance  hall,  tha 
loDgs  to  or  comes  from  him,  even  the  most  of-  body  of  the  edifice  with  2  parallel  rows  of  col- 
fensive  matters,  is  all-powerfhl.  His  immense  umns.  and  the  sanctuary  with  the  throne  of  the 
income  from  lands,  mines,  flocks,  and  offerings,  high  lama.  There  are  numerous  statues,  paint- 
is  increased  by  the  sale  of  holy  textures,  fnmi-  ings  of  gods,  ornaments,  and  implements  of  all 
gationa,  relics  of  saints,  and  idols.  All  other  sorts,  many  of  which  display  superior  workman- 
lamas  share,  in  proportion  to  their  authority,  in  ship,  especially  those  by  Nepaulese  artificers ; 
the  privileges  of  the  ocean-priest  The  doc-  thii'hhangs  (paste-houses)  or  chapels;  r^Dihodi 
trine  of  incarnation  was  modified  at  the  close  or  stnpas ;  rnanii  (gems),  or  walls  and  columns 
of  the  18th  century.  The  Dalai  sometimes  noints  with  inscribed  prayers,  frequently  consisting  of 
out  his  successor,  while  at  other  times  the  books  the  6  mystic  syllables  only,  but  sometimes  ex- 
are  consulted  for  that  purpose.  The  emperor  tremely  long;  and  Dar-po  t9hhe(^ks  great),  or 
of  China  now  determines  the  incarnation,  al-  poles  tearing  fiags  with  prayers.  Prayer  wheels, 
thou^  to  save  appearances,  the  name  of  the  fu-  the  turning  of  which  is  supposed  to  be  quite  as 
ture  incumbent  is  solemnly  drawn  by  lot  firom  efficacious  as  vocal  supplication,  are  seen  every- 
among  8  candidates. — ^The  whole  hierarchic  where.  Festival  days,  ceremonies,  and  pageants 
scale  consists  of  the  following  rounds :  novice,  of  all  kinds,  varied  with  the  performances  of 
deacon,  ^e^^on^  (virtue  beggar),  universal  doctor,  magicians,  as  well  as  fasts,  sacraments,  and 
master  of  religion,  BbhoL£hvMlghan  (incar«  noisy  music,  animate  the  zeal  of  the  faithfVil.. 
nate),  JTAu^i^l^fttit  (vicar),  Pan-tshhen,  and  Dalai.  Dead  lamas  are  commonly  embalmed  and  pre- 
The  4  last  are  all  incarnations,  although  some  served  in  pvramids.  The  bodies  of  rich  laymen 
Ehntukhtus  are  appointed  by  a  diploma,  on  ac-  are  burned  and  their  ashes  preserved ;  while 
count  of  their  learning.  The  non-incarnate  la-  those  of  the  common  people  are  either  exposed 
mas  are  employed  in  various  lower  duties,  both  to  be  devoured  by  birds,  or  eaten  by  sacred 
ecclesiastical  and  secular.  All  lamas  are  monks,  dogs,  which  are  kept  fbr  the  purpose,  and  the 
All  live  in  monasteries,  each  in  his  own  cell,  bones  are  pounded  in  mortars  and  given  to  the 
without  a  common  refectory.  The  centre  of  a  animals  in  the  shape  of  balls.  Rich  i>erBons 
lamasery  is  occupied  by  the  Lhorihang  (god-  about  to  die  are  assisted  by  lamas,  who  let  out 
house,  temple),  which  is  surrounded  by  the  the  soul  bv  pulling  the  skin  from  the  skuU  and 
dwellings  of  officers,  schools,  and  cells.  Some  making- a  hole  in  it.  Religious  services  for  de- 
establishments  also  contain  schods  of  magic,  parted  souls  'are  said  in  the  ratio  of  payment  re- 
There  are  few  Oalrpa^  or  hermits  who  live  in  ceived.  The  mode  of  the  funeral  is  determined 
caves.  Vagabond  lamas  are  numerous,  and  by  astrology.  Since  therestoration  of  the  power 
among  the  Mongols  near  the  great  wall  some  of  of  the  Dalai  by  the  emperor  Khian-lung,  all  the 
them  tend  the  imperial  fiocks.  Female  lamas  decrees  of  government  are  issued  in  the  name  of 
are  called  sisters-in-law,  venerable  aunts,  &c.  each  of  the  two  high  lamas,  in  their  respective 
The  disciplinary  canon  contains  258  rules,  in  5  dioceses ;  but  the  real  power  is  in  the  hands  of 
dasses.  I^ovices  are  received  at  tiie  age  of  7  the  emperor,  whose  two  Ta-tchin  (great  manda- 
te 15 ;  the  second  consecration  takes  place  be-  rins)  reside  at  Lassa,  with  Chinese  garrisons  in 
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the  neighborhood,  to  watoh  both  the  ocean  of  ho-  Shift  Tahosa  rDaoog  (gloria  $alvM$flMquBUTX, 

lines8andthe2Va7i^-van^,vhoasTioar(^theem-  Turoer^a  TaasiaodoD),  nnder  an  inoarnate  great 

peror  administers  the  a&wi  of  the  oonntry.  The  lama  and  a  secolar  DharrMk^cm^  who  ndes  orer 

lower  oflSices  onljr  are  hereditary.    The  annual  6  districts,  with  about  10,000  lamas  amid  45,000 

tribute  of  the  two  high  lamas  is  carried  every  families.    In  Sikkim  the  aboriginal  Leptehaa 

third  year  to  Peking  by  carayans. — ^The  principal  have  many  mendicant  lamas  who  practise  mag^c^ 

holy  place  in  Thibet  is  Lassa,  with  the  monaste-  the  other  tribes  being  pure  Baddhists.    Boddh- 

ries^^5r<»7i^,  the  cathedral;  JSo-ma-teM^  (cir-  ism  flourished  in  Nepanl  as  early  as  the  Ytli 

cuitgreat),  wherein  is  the  Chinese  idol  of  Fo;  and  century  of  our  era.    It  now  exists  there  with 

Maru  (pure),  having  a  celebrated  printing  office.  Brahminism  and  Mohammedanism ;  so  thai  Ne- 

Kear  the  city  is  Gar-ma  iE;^ian(mother-cloister),  paul  has  also  a  double  literature.    In  Eunawar 

wherein  bad  spirits  are  personated,  and  about  a  and  elsewhere  on  the  upper  Butlej  there  are 

mile  distant  a  three-pointed  hill  with  the  chief  many  great  monasteries  of  both  the  yeUow  and 

of  all  monasteries  and  palaces,  called  Potala  the  red  caps,  living  in  peace  with  each  other. 

(Buddha's  mounts  occupied  by  about  10,000  At  Sungnam  there  is  a  great  library,  a  printing 

lamas  in  various  dwellings.    Several  fine  parks  establishment,  and  a  gigantic  statue  of  Buddha, 

and  gardens  adorn  the  environs  of  the  holy  city.  Ladakh  became  Buddhist  before  our  era ;  its 

Among  the  30  great  lamaseries  in  the  neighbor*  history  is  even  less  known  than  that  of  Thibet, 

hood  are  Sse-ra  (golden),  on  the  road  to  Mon-  Although  invaded  by  Moslems  (about  1650X  it 

golia,  with  Buddka's  sceptre  floating  in  the  air,  has  many  lamas  both  male  and  female.    In 

and  15,000  lamas ;   ^Braw  ssPungn  (branch-  China  there  are  two  Buddhistic  sects,  viz.,  that 

heap),  founded  by  the  reformer,  with  a  Mon-  of  Fo,  since  A.  B.  65,  fostered  by  the  govem- 

golic  school,  800  sorcerers,  and  16,000  lamas;  ment,  very  numerous,  but  without  hierarchy, 

and  dGa  HJDan  (joy  of  heaven),  also  built  by  the  each  monastery  being  under  an  abbot  who  is  a 

reformer,  whose  body  sometimes  converses  with  citizen  of  the  12th  dass;  and  the  Lamaists,  or- 

the  8,000  lamas.     On  the  road  to  Ssu-tchuan  ganized  as  in  Thibet,  under  the  ministry  of 

is  LhorH  (god  mountain),  with  a  fine  temple ;  foreign  afi&irs,  with  S  Khutukhtus  at  Peking^ 

there  is  another  sacred  place  in  the  metropolis  one  of  whom  is  attached  to  the  court,  while  an* 

of  Kham ;  others  at  Tshha-mDo  (two  ways),  other's  diocese  is  in  South  Mongolia,  and  the 

Ljaya,  ^.,  with  printing  offices ;  many  others  third  governs  the  central  one  of  their  great 

on  the  roads  to  Peking,  beside  the  northern  monasteries.    The  most  celebrated  temples  in 

monastery  j  all  containing  an  incredible  number  the  18  provinces  are  one  on  the  U-tai-shan  (6- 

of  monks,  under  Khutukhtus,  and  lower  lamas;  topped  mountam)  in  Shan-si,  and  one  in  Yun- 

so  that  Father  Hue  counts  8,000  monasteries  in  nan.    In  Si-&n  or  Tangut,  about  the  Eoko-Kor, 

IJ  alone;  others  84,000  monks  in  U,  Tsang,  and  Lamaism  flourished  under  the  Hia  at  the  close 

Kham,  of  the  yellow  sect;  hermits,  beggars,  of  the  9th  century.    The  great  reformer  was 

and  vagabonds  not  included.    About  120  miles  incarnated  in  Amdo.   The  great  cenoby  of  ssKu- 

S.  W.  from  Lassa,  near  the  confluence  of  the  bum  was  visited  and  endowed  by  Ehang^i, 

Painom  with  the  great  gTsang-po-tshhu(Sanpu),  and  has  a  celebrated  university.    Mongolia  is 

is  tJ^e  2d  metropolis  of  Lamaism,  viz.,  bKra-  the  paradise  of  lamas,  they  forming  about  \ 

8hiss-Lhun-po  (mount  of  grace),  also  called  bLor  of  its  population. .  Its  patriarch,  the  iGegen- 

brang,  with  5  great  cenobies,  many  temples,  pal^  Khutukhtu,  a  Boddhisattva  of  Midtreya,  is  equal 

aces,  mausoleums,  pyramids,  and  the  like.    In  in  rank  to  both  Thibetan  popes,  resides  at 

tiie  neighboring  city  there  is  a  Chinese  garrison*  TJrga,  on  the  road  between  Peking  and  Eiaohta, 

About  midway  between  the  two  bLarbrangs,  lat.  4S**  20',  with  about  20,000  monks,  and  has 

there  are  8  rocky  islands  in  a  lake,  called  attained  the  highest  Eimbilghanism  by  16  in« 

gTang-brog  (happy  desert,  Yambro  on  English  carnations,  having  been  first  the  son  of  Altan 

maps),  which  contain  temples,  a  magnificent  Xhakhan  of  the  Khalkas,  and  having  once  died 

palace,  and  thousands  of  monks  and  nuns,  sub-  (1889)  after  a  visit  to  Peking,  either  by  poison 

ject  to  the  rDo-rDj^'Phag'mo  (saint  or  adaman-  or  from  licentiousness.     The   Urgon  cenoby 

tine  sow),  a  female  Xhutukhtu,  who  becomes  in*  owns  about  80,000  families  of  slaves.    The  ca- 

carnated  with  a  figure  of  a  sow's  snout  on  her  thedral  at  Kuku  Khotnn,  among  the  TOmed,  is 

neck,  in  consequence  of  her  having  escaped  from  under  an  incarnate  patriarch,  now  second  to  the 

Lassa  during  the  troubles  of  the  regency  in  the  preceding.     Most  cenobies  and  temples  now 

shi^  of  that  animal.    The  Chinese  believe  her  extent  in  Mongolia  were  buUt  or  restored  alter 

to  be  the  incarnate  Ursa  Major.    On  the  road  the  second  conversion.  A  Khutukhtu  rules  oyer 

to  Nepaal  there  are  the  sNar-tliang  monaste*  the  celebrated  establishment  of  the  "  five  tow« 

rv,  where  iXi^Ka-djur  was  printed;  and  Ssa-  ers."    Dyo  Naiman  Ssmn&  the  summer  reei-^ 

skya,  mentioned  above,  now  the  see  of  the  red-  dence  of  the  2d  Peking  Khutukhtu,  oonteins 

capped  Gong-rDogu  (high  lord)  Bin^p<hUhfu^  108  temples  and  a  famous  mann&ctoiy  of  idols, 

who  is  hereditary.    On  the  road  to  Bhoten  are  Many  other  abodes  of  lamas  are  scarcdy  inferior 

the  monasteries  Kisoo  and  Gautum  Groomba  of  to  those  we  have  mentioned.    The  desert  of 

Turner,  and  many  others,  swarming  with  lamas,  Gobi  oonteins  many  such  esteblishments.    Son- 

some  ffiled  with  AntUs  (nuns). — ^Bhotan  is  sub*  garia  contains  numerous  ruins  of  Lamaism,  on 

ject  to  the  Dalai ;  but  there  are  also  three  red-  the  Irtish  and  elsewhere,  among  which  those 

capped  Bin-po-tshhe.    The  metropolis  is  bSra-  of  Ablai-Eiit,  near  U^-Kjamenogorsk,  are  most 
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reoowned,  beoanse  the  first  fragments  of  the  bom  in  Bazentin,  Rcardy,  Ang.  1, 1744,  died 

holy  canon  were   brongbt  thenoe  to  Europe,  in  Paris,  Deo.  IS,  1829.    He  was  educated  at 

abont  1750.    The  Torguts  have  bnilt  many  sa-  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Amiens  with  a  view  of 

cred  places  sinee  their  return  from  the  west.    A  entering  the  church ;  but  at  the  age  of  17  he 

few  kmas  were  found  among  the  Bury&ts  (in  suddenly  relinquished  his  studies,  and,  entering 

Russia)  near  Lake  Baikal  about  100  years  ago,  the  army,  fought  under  the  duke  de  Broglie  in 

as  missionaries  from  Urga.    Now  almost  all  of  Uie  7  years'  war,  until  incapacitated  by  ill  health 

them  Boath  of  the  lake  are  Lamao-Sbamanites,  for  military  duty.     He  subsequently  studied 

and  hAve  wooden  temples.     The   Calmuoks  medicine  and  the  physical  sciences  in  Paris,  and 

between  the  Don,  Volga,  and  TJral  are  forbidden  in  1776  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  by 

to  maintain  intercourse  with  the  Dalai,  althou^  the  publication  of  his  Jfhnoire  9ur  les  tapeurs 

they  keep  up  a  Lamaio  worship  in  ShitOni-urgas  de  VatmoBphhe,     In  1778,  having  previously 

(church  tents). — See  Osoma  de  EOrds,  ^^  Asiatic  ffiven  much  attention  to  Uio  study  of  botany. 

Researches,''  ^. ;  Hue,  Souvenvn  (Tim  voyage  he  published  his  Flore  Franfaiee^  containing  a 

dona  la  Tartarie,  le  Thibet  et  la  Chine  (Paris,  new  arrangement  of  plants  which  was  com- 

1852);  Carl  RItter,  Erdhinde  von  Aiien;  K.  mended  by  Buffon  and  the  academy  of  sci- 

Fr.  Koeppen,  Lamauche  Hierarchies  te.  (Ber-  ences.    About  the  same  time  he  accompanied 

lin,  1859).  the  younger  Buffon  on  a  tour  through  6er- 

LAILANTIN.    See  Manatee.  many  and  Holland  to  procure  botanic^  sped- 

LAMAR,  a  N.  £.  00.  of  Texas,  separated  fVom  mens  |  and  he  became  also  a  companion  in  the 

the  Indian  territory  by  Red  river,  and  drained  botanical  excursions  of  J.  J.  Rousseau.    Being 

by  Sulphur  fork  of  that  stream ;  area,  1,015  sq.  appointed  editor  of  the  botanical  department 

m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  6,999,  of  whom  1,778  were  of  Panckoncke's  Eneyelopidie  mithad&guey  the 

slaves.    It  has  an  uneven  surface  diversified  by  results  of  his   researches  were  embodied  in 

woodlands  and  fertile  prairies  and  suitable  for  that  work.    The  outbreak  of  the  French  rev- 

f  razing.  The  productions  in  1850  were  116,596  olution  interrupted  it  and  terminated  De  La- 
uah^  of  Indian  com,  22,762  of  oats,  101,976  marck's  botanical  labors.  In  1798,  although 
lbs.  of  butter,  and  1,055  bales  of  cotton.  There  he  had  previously  given  comparatively  little 
were  6  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  and  1  newspaper  attention  to  zoology,  he  was  intrusted  with 
of9ce.  Capital,  Paris.  the  department  of  invertebrata  in  the  museum 
LAMAR,  MiBABRAU  B.,  2d  president  of  the  of  natural  history  in  Paris.  This  branch  of 
republic  of  Texas,  born  in  Louisville,  Ghi.,  Aug.  natural  history  became  thenceforth  the  absorb- 
16, 1798,  died  in  Richmond,  Texas,  Dec.  19, 1859.  ing  study  of  his  life,  and  his  lectures  upon  it. 
After  being  employed  a  number  of  years  in  commenced  in  1794,  were  continued  until  the 
mercantile  business  and  farming,  he  established  failure  of  his  eyesight  in  1818  incapacitated  him 
in  1828  the  **  Columbus  Inquirer,"  a  journal  de*  for  the  duty.  His  first  important  work  on  this 
voted  to  the  defence  of  state  rights,  and  was  subject,  SysUme  dee  animanm  eane  terUbree 
actively  engaged  in  politics  until  his  removal  in  (1801),  was  the  forerunner  of  a-more  elaborate 
1885  to  Texas.  Arriving  there  at  the  outbreak  treatise  published  many  years  later.  In  1809 
of  the  revolution,  he  at  once  sided  with  the  appeared  his  Philoeophie  fsoclogique  (2  vols, 
party  in  fiiivor  of  independence,  and  participated  8vo.),  in  which  a  fanciful  theory  of  the  develop- 
in  the  battle  of  San  Jacinto,  to  the  successM  mcnt  of  animal  functions,  previously  hinted  at 
issue  of  which  the  charge  of  the  cavalry  un*  in  an  early  woric,  is  developed  at  considerable 
der  his  command  greatly  contributed.  He  was  length.  It  was  his  opinion  that  new  organs 
soon  after  called  into  the  cabinet  of  Gov.  Smith  could  be  produced  in  animals  by  the  simple  ex- 
as  attorney-general,  a  position  which  he  subse-  ertion  of  the  will,  called  into  action  by  the  crea- 
quently  exchanged  for  that  of  secretary  of  war.  tion  of  new  wants ;  and  that  the  organs  thus 
In  1886  he  was  elected  the  first  vice-president  acquired  could  be  transmitted  by  generation. 
of  Texas,  bavinf'for  some  months  previous  held  In  support  of  this  doctrine,  which  is  called  ap- 
the  rank  of  major-general  in  the  army.  In  petency,  he  cited  the  existence  of  tentacula  on 
1838  he  was  elected  president,  in  which  office  the  head  of  the  snail,  which  derive  their  origin 
he  remained  until  1841.  Upon  the  breaking  oat  from  the  desire  of  the  animal,  united  with  en- 
of  war  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  deavor  perpetuated  and  imperceptibly  working 
in  1846,  he  joined  Gen.  Taylor  at  Matamoras,  itsefiect  through  a  series  of  generations,  topos- 
and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Monterey.  He  sub-  sess  organs  capable  of  examining  the  bodies  it 
Beopently  stationed  himself  with  an  armed  force  encounters ;  and  the  same  thing,  he  asserted, 
at  Laredo,  where  for  two  years  he  was  engaged  had  happened  "  to  all  races  of  gasteropods,  in 
in  constant  conflicts  with  the  Oomanches,  whose  which  necessity  has  induced  the  habit  of  touch- 
depredations  on  the  frontier  he  greativ  curtailed,  ing  bodies  with  some  part  of  their  head."  This 
The  last  public  position  which  he  held  was  that  theory  has  however  never  been  adopted  by  nat- 
of  U.  8.  minister  to  Nicaragua  and  Costa  Rica,  uralists.  In  1815-'22  appeared  De  Lamarck's 
from  which  he  had  but  lately  returned  when  chief  work,  Hietoire  naturelle  dee  animavx  eans 
he  died.  He  is  the  author  of  a  volume  of  poems  verUbree  (7  vols.  8vo.),  by  far  the  most  compre- 
entitied  ^^  Verse  Memorials"  (New  York,  1857).  hensive  treatise  on  the  invertebrata  which  liad 
LAMARCK,  Jban  Baftistb  Pdebbb  As-  appeared,  and  of  which  the  edition  of  1884~'45, 
TODTE  DB  Moinivr   i>%  a  iVench  naturalist^  with  notes  by  Deshayes  and  Milne-Edwards, 
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Ib  a  standard  manual  on  the  snbject.  His  divi-  he  would  now  he  able  to  eigoy,  he  replied : 
Bion  of  the  animal  kingdom  includes  8  groups,  "  We  do  not  call  this  rest,  but  a  halt  in  the 
the  apathetic,  the  sensible,  and  the  intelligent.  mndJ'  On  the  return  from  Elba,  Napoleon  ap- 
The  1st  comprises  infusoria,  polyparia,  radio-  pointed  him  to  the  command  of  Paris,  and  sent 
rta,  and  vermes ;  the  2d,  insecta^  araehniday  nim  to  the  west,  where  he  succeeded  in  sup- 
emstaeea,  annelida^  cirripeda^  ana  molhuca;  pressing  the  royalist  insurrection^  On  the 
and  the  dd,  pisees,  reptilia^  aves,  and  mammi-  second  restoration  he  was  exiled  and  retired  to 
/era.  Some  of  his  statements  respecting  the  Amsterdam,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  lit- 
habits  and  functions  of  the  apathetic  animals  erature,  art,  and  the  education  of  his  son.  In 
have  been  disproved  by  the  researches  of  Ehren-  1818  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  France,  and 
berg  and  later  naturalists.  His  last  work  was  settled  in  his  native  town.  In  1828  he  was 
his  Memoires  sur  les  eoquilleSy  published  in  the  elected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  by  the  de- 
Annales  du  museum,  in  which  he  was  assisted  partment  of  Landes,  and  tooi  his  seat  among, 
by  Valenciennes,  and  by  his  daughter  Mile,  de  the  opposition.  He  was  one^f  the  221  mem- 
Lamarck,  hers  who  voted  against  the  elder  branch  of  the 

LA  MARMORA,  Alvovso  db,  marquis,  a  Bourbons;  but  being  dissatisfied  with  the  poUcj 
Sardinian  general  and  statesman,  bom  Nov.  17,  of  Louis  Philippe^s  government,  he  opposed  the 
1804.  He  was  admitted  to  the  military  aoad-  ministry,  and,  tnrnmg  his  special  attention  to 
emy  of  Turin  in  1816,  and  left  it  in  1828  with  foreign  affairs,  bitterly  denounced  the  system 
the  rank  of  lieutenant  of  artillery.  He  took  an  known  as  that  of  la  paix  d  tout  prix.  His  hon- 
active  part  in  introducing  reforms  into  the  or-  esty  of  purpose,  sincerity,  and  martial  eloquence 
ganization  of  the  army,  and  in  the  war  against  gained  him  great  popularity.  His  funeral,  which 
Austria  in  1848.  In  1855  he  was  commander  of  took  place  June  5, 1882,  was  attended  by  a  large 
the  Sardinian  forces  in  the  Crimean  campaign,  crowd  of  citizens ;  and  the  republicans  took  ad- 
He  has  oflOiciated  on  several  occasions  as  minis-  vantage  of  the  circumstance  to  raise  a  forniida- 
ter  of  war  and  marine.  He  continues  to  hold  ble  insurrection  in  the  most  populous  districts 
this  position  (1860),  having  presided  for  some  of  Paris.  The  whole  army  m  Paris  and  the 
time  over  the  ministerial  council  before  Count  national  guard  marched  against  the  insurgents, 
Cavour's  resumption  of  the  post  of  prime  min-  who  yielded  after  nearly  ^  hours  of  bloodshed, 
ister  of  Sardinia.  LAMARTINE,  Alphonsk  db,  a  French  poet 

LAMARQUE,  Mazihilien,  count,  a  French  and  statesman,  born  in  M&con,  Oct.  21,  lV92. 
soldier  and  political  orator,  born  in  St.  Sever,  His  father,  the  chevalier  de  Lamartine  de  Prat, 
July  22,  1770,  died  in  Paris,  June  1, 1832.  He  was  captain  in  a  regiment  of  cavalry  at  the  out- 
enlisted  in  the  army  in  1791,  was  sent  to  Spain,  break  of  the  revolution ;  fought  with  the  Swiss 
reached  the  rank  of  captain,  and  joined  the  guards  in  defence  of  the  throne  against  the  in- 
corps  styled  the  colonne  infemale  under  the  surgents  on  Aug.  10,  1792 ;  passed  tlie  reign  of 
command  of  Latour  d'Auvergne.  In  1794,  at  terror  in  prison ;  and,  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
the  head  of  200  soldiers,  he  stormed  Fuenterra-  retired  with  his  wife  and  child  to  the  village 
bia,  for  which  he  was  rewarded  by  promotion  of  MiUy,  near  MikK>n.  There  the  genius  of  the 
to  the  rank  of  adjutant-general,  and  a  decree  of  poet  began  to  develop  in  domestic  serenity,  un- 
the  convention  declared  that  "  he  had  merited  der  a  mother's  discipline,  with  a  small  library, 
well  of  his  country."  After  the  peace  with  including  F^n^on,  Bernardin  de  St.  Pierre,  tiie 
Spain,  he  served  under  Dessolles  and  Moreau  abridged  and  profusely  iHustrated  Bible  of  Roy- 
on  the  Rhine,  distinguished  himself  at  Hohenlin-  aumont,  and  a  translation  of  Tasso^s  Gerusor- 
den,  and  was  made  a  brigadier-general  in  1801.  lemme  liberata^  which  books  were  his  first  mas- 
He  afterward  joined  the  army  under  Napo-  ters,  and  opened  to  him  **  the  world  of  emotion, 
leon,  and  participated  in  the  battle  of  Auster-  and  love,  and  revery."  In  his  12th  year  he  was 
litz.  He  shared  in  the  invasion  of  Naples,  was  sent  to  study  Latin  under  a  neighboring  priest, 
present  at  the  taking  of  Ga^ta  in  1806,  smoth-  a  sportsman  as  well  as  ecclesiastic,  whose  ad- 
ered  the  insurrection  in  Calabria,  and  worsted  venturous  life  afterward  furnished  the  subject 
some  British  detachments  in  1807.  In  the  same  of  Jocelyn,  He  was  soon  transferred  to  the 
year  he  was  made  general  of  division,  and  under  collc^  of  Lyons,  and  again  to  the  school  of  the 
Joachim  Murat,  who  had  succeeded  Joseph  Bo-  Jesuits  at  Belley,  whence  he  retnrned  in  1809 
naparte  as  king  of  Naples,  undertook  in  1808  to  to  Milly.  Abandoning  his  classical  studies,  in 
capture  the  island  and  fortress  of  Capri,  which  which  he  had  taken  little  interest,  he  read  the 
was  defended  by  the  English  garrison  under  modem  poets,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Shakespeare, 
Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  He  accomplished  his  pur-  Milton,  C3h&teaubriand,  and,  above  all  others, 
pose  in  a  manner  which  secured  him  universal  Ossian,  whom  even  in  his  mature  years  he 
admiration.  The  army  of  Italy  having  joined  esteemed  superior  to  Homer  and  the  rival  of 
the  grand  army  on  the  Danube,  L^arqne  Dante.  His  Confidences  relate  his  attachment 
distinguished  himself  at  Wagram,  where  he  at  this  time  to  a  rustic  maiden,  who  was  his 
had  4  horses  killed  under  him.  Being  after-  neighbor,  to  divert  him  from  which  his  parentis 
ward  sent  to  Spain,  he  led  the  rear  guard  when  sent  him  to  Paris,  whence  in  1811  he  acoom* 
the  French  evacuated  the  Peninsula.  He  felt  panied  one  of  his  relatives  to  Italy.  Pursuing 
little  sympathy  for  the  first  restoration ;  and  his  journey  alone,  he  passed  a  studious  and  con- 
Count  Blacas  congratulating  him  upon  the  rest  templative  winter  at  Kome  in  the  house  of  an 
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old  painter,  and  in  the  spring  went  to  Naples^  of  Bjron,  containing  an  admirable  bat  aeyere 
where  he  had  the  company  of  his  dearest  school-  tirade  on  Italy,  which  was  answered  in  an  in- 
fellow,  and  in  rarious  aaventnres  and  medita-  snlting  pamphlet  by  Ool.  Pepe,  an  Italian  revo- 
lions  along  the  borders  of  the  bay  cnltivated  Intionist.  The  result  was  a  hostile  meeting 
the  sentiments  and  filled  his  imagination  with  between  the  poet  and  the  patriot  at  Florence,  in 
the  pictures  which  were  to  enrich  his  poems,  which  the  former  was  wounded.  He  returned 
Recalled  to  France  near  the  close  of  the  em-  to  Paris  after  a  residence  of  5  years  in  Flor- 
pire,  a  royalist  by  the  tradition  of  his  family,  ence,  declined  to  enter  the  ministry  of  Poh- 
and  cherishing  against  the  imperial  regime  the  gnao,  was  received  into  the  French  academy, 
hatred  which  afterward  inspired  the  preface  of  and  published  his  HarmanieB  poitiques  et  r^- 
his  MSditatioM,  he  entered  the  body  gudtds  in  lig%euse»  (1880),  which  gave  new  proof  of  his 
1814,  and  on  the  escape  of  Napoleon  from  Elba  luxuriant  genius,  and  in  which,  as  was  said, 
accompanied  the  royal  family  to  the  frontier,  the  throne  and  the  altar  found  their  most  bril- 
and  passed  the  Hundred  Days  in  Switzerland  liant  and  earnest  defender.  He  had  been  ap- 
and  Savoy.  He  returned  to  the  capital  after  the  pointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  Greece  pre- 
second  restoration,  and  was  introduced  to  the  vious  to  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  upon  the 
family  of  Oount  de  Maistre,  whose  peculiar  accomplishment  of  which,  on  account  of  bin 
opinions  gave  a  more  spiritual  character  to  his  attachment  to  the  fallen  dynasty,  he  renounced 
thoughts.  Several  years  were  thus  devoted  to  diplomacy  and  rejected  the  advances  of  the  new 
revery^  pleasure,  travels,  and  serious  studies  monarchy.  A  politictd  pamphlet  m  1881  proves, 
in  Pans,  where  he  meditated  dramas  and  wrote  however,  that  he  shared  neither  the  hopes  nor 
numerous  elegiac  pieces,  some  of  which  he  oo-  the  antipathies  of  the  legitimist  party,  and  that 
casionally  recited  with  applause  in  the  salons  oU  he  vaguely  regarded  the  new  government  as  a 
tf me.  de  Saint  Aulaire  and  of  the  duchess  de  stage  of  transition.  Perceiving  that  the  age 
Broglie,  then  centres  of  elegance  and  taste.  In  demanded  action  and  not  regrets  ^^  for  the  past 
the  elegy  of  the  Lae^  written  on  one  of  his  vi^ts  which  is  now  but  a  dream,^'  that  all  ought  to 
to  the  valley  of  Aix  in  1817,  he  first  displayed  enter  the  ranks  of  citizens,  and  think,  speak, 
the  genius  of  a  great  poet  The  death  of  a  and  combat  for  the  public  weal,  he  offered  him- 
friend,  his  own  illness,  and  his  relations  with  self  successively  at  Toulon  and  Dunkirk  as  a 
tbe  distinguished  families  which  led  the  religious  candidate  for  the  chamber  of  deputies.  His 
reaction  of  the  restoration,  had  given  a  sombre  double  failure  was  the  occasion  of  an  attack  by 
cast  to  his  thoughts,  which  appears  in  this  me-  the  poet  Barth^lemy,  to  which  he  published  a 
lodious  elegiac  expression  of  the  rapid  flight  of  reply  admirable  for  its  dignity  and  good  taste 
time,  and  l£e  contrast  between  the  permanence  and  its  poetical  power.  In  1832  he  under- 
of  nature  and  the  instability  of  human  things,  took  a  journey  to  the  East,  which  had  been 
His  first  published  collection  appeared  in  1820  the  religious  and  romantip  dream  of  his  life, 
under  the  title  of  MSditatians  poetiques^  which  He  set  sail  from  Marseilles,  with  his  wife  and 
was  receiyed  with  universal  aa miration,  recall-  daughter,  in  a  vessel  chartered  and  furnished 
iog  GhAteaubriand's  OSnie  du  Ckristianisme  by  himself,  having  a  libraiy,  an  arsenal,  and 
by  its  success  as.  well  as  by  its  religious  fer-  princely  presents  for  the  chiefs  of  the  countries 
▼or.  Within  4  years  45,000  copies  were  sold,  which  he  was  to  visit.  The  French  emir,  as 
At  this  time  B^ranger  and  Lamartine  divided  the  Arabs  called  him,  travelled  like  a  sovereign, 
the  poetic  world,  reigning  with  nearly  equal  buying  houses  at  which  to  tarry,  and  having 
authority.  The  songs  of  the  former  charmed  whole  caravans  of  horses  in  his  service.  Leav- 
the  senses,  celebrating  youth,  pleasure,  wine,  and  ing  his  family  at  Beyroot,  he  pursued  his  way 
glory;  the  elegies  of  the  latter,  marked  by  a-  alone  toward  Jerusalem.  In  traversing  the 
touching  melancholy,  appealed  especially  to  the  chain  of  the  Lebanon  he  was  warmly  received 
young  men  and  women  of  the  aristocracy,  en-  by  Lady  Hester  Stanhope,  the  visionary  queen 
thusiasticaUy  devoted  to  the  work  of  Oatholio  of  Palmyra,  who  prophesied  impending  calami- 
restoration,  and  delighting  in  the  contemplation  .  ties  in  Europe  and  a  distinguished  political  oa- 
of  natnre  and  the  ceremonies  of  worship.  This  reer  for  himself.  By  lavish  expenditures  and 
work  opened  to  the  author  a  diplomatic  career,  the  protection  of  Ibrahim  Pasna  he  reached 
and  he  became  secretary  to  the  embassy  at  Jerusalem  in  safety,  where  he  learned  the  death 
Naples.  On  his  way  he  married  at  Geneva  of  his  daughter  at  Beyroot.  He  returned  after 
Miss  Birch,  a  young  English  lady  of  a  wealthy  16  months  by  way  of  Constantinople  and  the 
family,  who  had  received  a  brilliant  literary  and  valley  of  the  Danube,  and  published  his  Voy- 
artistic  education,  and  who  brought  as  a  double  age  en  Orient^  somenirSy  impressions,  pensees 
dowry  her  enthusiasm  and  her  riches.  He  re-  et  paysages  (4  vols.,  1885),  a  splendid  thouj^h 
sided  at  Naples,  Rome,  or  Paris,  till  in  1828  he  sometimes  careless  mingling  of  religion,  his- 
pablished  his  JNTouvelles  meditations^  which,  tory,  philosophy,  politics,  and  poetry.  During 
though  it  contains  more  of  his  finest  pieces  than  his  absence  the  electors  of  Bergues,  Nord,  had 
any  other  collection,  as  the  Ode  sur  Bonaparte,  elected  him  deputy,  and  he  entered  the  chamber 
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ffiven  to  our  generatioa  to  found  any  thing/^  proposed  a  vast  Earopean  colonization  of  Aaia^ 
Though  he  acted  with  no  political  party,  his  an  orgaoization  of  the  Orient  into  provinces 
eloquence,  if  not  his  statesmanship,  gave  him  under  the  protection  of  the  great  powers  of 
diBtinctioD,  and  many  who  doubted  the  apti-  Europe,  and  recommended  a  congress  of  these 
tude  of  the  poet  for  material  questions  admired  powers  to  settle  the  conditions  in  advance.    He 
in  bis  discourses  the  language  of  poetry  ap-  separated  again  from  the  cabinet,  and  fore- 
plied  to  affairs,  and  his  imposing  treatment  of  shadowed  his  ultimate  adherence  to  the  liberal 
the  most  positive  interests  of  government  from  side,  by  contending  in  1842  that  the  regency 
the  point  of  view  of  the  noblest  sentiments,  should  be  conferred  on  the  duchess  of  Orleans 
Bat  from  his  political  isolation,  he  occupied  by^  a  vote  of  the  chamber,  thus  asserting  the 
the  public  for  several  years  less  as  a  deputy  principle  of  the  national  sovereignty.    Declar- 
than  by  his  new  writings.    In  1886  appeared  ing  that  the  July  monarchy  had  no  great  and 
Joeelyn^  a  poem  of  love  and  duty,  announced  directing  idea,  he  soon  broke  definitively  with 
as  a  journal  found  in  a  village  curacy,  and  as  what  he  termed  the  "party  of  limitations,"  and 
an  episode  or  fragment  of  a  vast  poem  of  hu-  opposed  the  ministry  of  Guizot  not  only  in  the 
manity  which  was  to  embrace  all  ages  of  na-  chamber,  but  finally  also  by  addresses  at  the 
tnre  and  forms  of  civilization.    It  is  one  of  his  reform  banquets.    He  already  anticipated  the 
finest  productions,  combining  dramatic  move-  subversion  of  the  throne,  to  which  he  power- 
ment  with  lyric  fervor,  and  pictures  of  the  con-  fully  contributed  by  his  HUtaire  des  QirondinM 
flicts  of  society,  the  storms  of  passion,  the  temp-  (8  vols.,  Paris,  ISiY)^  a  magnificent  hbtorical 
tations  and  catastrophes  of  life,  with  glances  at  picture  gallery,  in  which  the  heroes  of  the  first 
the  eternal  problems  of  philosophy.     ''A  great  revolution  appear  in  the  most  attractive  col- 
silence,"  says  Jules  Janin,  "  was  made  around  ors.    After  tne  abdication  of  the  king  and  the 
that  book."    It  was  only  after  a  little  hesitation  escape  of  the  royal  fiEimily,  in  the  last  assem- 
that  the  most  cultivated  readers  and  critics  re-  bly  of  the  chamber  (Feb.  24^  1848),  where  the 
ceived  it  as  a  model  of  the  only  epopee  possible  duchess  of  Orleans  appear^  with  her  eldest 
to  our  time.     Two  years  later  followed  La  son,  the  count  of  Paris,  whom  it  was  attempted 
chute  cPun  ange^  a  poem  of  the  antediluvian  to  aeclare  king  by  acclamation,  and  where  an 
era,  in  which  the  author  revels  in  the  myste-  armed  and  tumultuous  crowd  overlooked  the 
ries  of  primitive  humanity  and  in  the  strangest  proceedings,  the  eloauence  of  Lamartine  decided 
fancies  of  the  Orient.    Its  negligences  and  ex-  the  establishment  of  a  provimonal  government, 
travagances  justified  the  coldness  with  which  it  which  he  was  among  the  first  to  propose.    The 
was  received.    Similar  defects  appeared  in  his  irruption  of  new  bands  of  insurgents  increased 
Secueillement8poetiques{lSS9),    Having  form-  the  confusion,  amid  which  he  vfunly  attempted 
ed  the  habit  of  improvising  all  his  verses,  their  to  read  the  list  of  names  for  the  government 
beauties  were  only  .occasional  and  hardly  more  which  he  had  chosen  from  the  various  parties, 
than  happy  accidents.    In  the  prefiuse  to  this  The  list  was  completed  at  the  H6tel  de  Yille, 
collection  he  declared  it  to  be  his  duty  and  pur-  whither  he  had  repaired  followed  by  an  immense 
pose  from  that  time  to  make  poetry  the  vassal  throng,  and  was  announced  by  him  to  the  pop- 
of  politics  in  his  career.    As  an  orator  he  made  ulace.    On  the  following  morning  (Feb.  25)  the 
remarkable   progress   in   the   chamber.    His  insurgent  and  famishing  crowds,  whidi  had  just 
speeches  on  the  eastern  question,  on  the  aboli-  sacked  the  Tuileries,  appeared  before  the  H6tel 
tion  of  the  death  penalty,  on  the  protection  of  de  Yille,  threatening  destruction  if  they  were 
literary  property,  and  on  various  projects  of  so-  not  immediately  supplied  with  bread  ana  work, 
cial  improvement^  delighted  the  aeputies  with-  Ories  of  Le  drapeau  rouge  (the  red  fiag),  the 
out  commanding  their  votes,  and  were  eagerly  symbol  of  terror,  were  ahready  heard,  when  La- 
read  through  the  country.    At  once  conservar  martine  advanced  alone  into  the  midst  of  the 
tive  and  progressive,  he  stood  between  the  min-  infhriated  mob,  and  gained  his  greatest  triumph 
istry  and  the  opposition,  assailing  the  infiexibili-  of  eloquence.     To  nia  intrepid  stand  on  this 
ty  of  the  one  and  the  violence  of  the  other.    He.  oooanon,  while  the  most  violent  of  those  about 
defended  the  administration  of  Mol6  (1837-9)  him  were  trying  to  levd  their  muskets  at  hixn, 
against  the  powerful  coalition  of  Thiers,  fierryer,  it  is  mainly  to  be  attributed  that  the  republic 
Guizot,  and  Garnier-Pag^  and  was  at  the  same  did  not  pass  immediately  into  a  new  reign  of 
time  the  head  of  what  was  called  the  ''  social  terror.    He  took  the  department  of  foreign 
party."    This  small  but  subsequently  powerful  affidrs  in  the  government,  and  one  of  his  firat 
clique,  avoiding  purely  political  questions,  and  acts  was  to  address  a  pacific  circular  to  the 
mingline  St.  Simonian  with  evangelical  ideas,  ministers  of  foreign  stat^  in  which  the  design 
sought  the  universal  progress  of  the  nation  by  of  forcible  revolutionary  propagandism  was  dis- 
'Megislating  Christianity."   After  the  formation  avowed.     His  nnrivallea  flEune  and  eloquence 
of  a  new  ministry  (May  12,  1889),  he  opposed  and  his  rare  courage  gave  him  also  a  predomi- 
Villemain,  Thiers,  and  Guizot  in  the  important  nance  in  the  general  direction  of  affiairs.    He 
discussion  on  the  eastern  question,  his  intimate  opposed  the  radicalism  of  Ids  colleague  Ledru^ 
acquaintance  with  the  subject  and  his  pictorial  Boilin,  and  his  popularity  was  proved  by  his 
delineations  of  its  romantic  aspects  giving  addi-  election  to  the  national  assembly  (April  23) 
tional  force  to  his  arguments.    Regarding  the  from  11  departments,  without  having  expressed 
fall  of  the  Ottoman  empire  as  imminent,  he  a  wish  to  be  a  candidate.    He  was  received  with 
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acclamations  in  the  street,  the  andienoe  rose  to  was  servant  and  friend  to  one  of  the  henehers 
greet  him  at  the  opera,  and  constant  applaose  of  the  Inner  Temple.  While  performing  his 
intermpted  him  when  he  made  his  report  to  the  hnmble  dnties  with  assidnity,  he  was  not  with- 
assembly  of  his  administration.  The  first  place  ont  literarj  ambition,  and  published  a  yolnme 
in  the  ezecntive  commission,  which  was  to  sac*  of  occasional  verses  which  evince  his  hnmor 
oeed  the  provisional  government  till  the  forma-  and  tsste.  His.  character  is  happily  drawn  nn- 
tion  and  acceptance  of  a  constitntion,  seemed  der  the  name  of  Lovd  in  the  essay  of  Ella  on 
destined  for  him,  when  he  fatally  compromised  ^  The  Old  Benchers  of  the  Inner  Temple" :  ^*  He 
his  popolarity  by  a  coalition  with  Ledm-RolUn.  was  a  man  of  an  incorrigible  and  losing  hones- 
Tuging  even  that  the  latter  shoold  be  appointed  ty ;  had  a  face  as  gay  as  Garrick's,  whom  he 
on  the  committee,  mnce  he  deemed  him  less  for>  was  said  greatly  to  resemble ;  moulded  heads  in 
midable  in  the  government  than  in  opposition,  day  or  plaster  of  Paris  to  admiration,  by  the 
The  result  was,  that  instead  of  being  the  first  dint  of  natural  genius  merely;  had  tiie  merriest 
he  was  the  fourth  on  the  list.  His  voice  failed  quips  and  conceits;  was  altc^sether  as  brimful 
of  its  accustomed  effidct  when  he  was  sent  for  of  rogueries  and  inventions  as  you  could  desire; 
to  address  the  insurgents  of  May  16.  After  and  Just  such  a  free,  heartv,  honest  companion 
striving  to  prevent  the  insurrection  of  June,  and  as  Mr.  Izaak  Walton  would  have  chosen  to  go 
sfter  fighting  in  person  against  the  insurgents,  a  fishing  with.'*  In  the  Inner  Temple  Charles 
he  perceived  that  the  time  demanded  not  reason  passed  the  first  7  years  of  his  life,  and  was  then 
but  the  sword,  favored  the  dictatorship  of  Gen.  sent  to  the  school  of  Ohrist's  hospitsJ,  where 
Oavaignac,  and  resigned  his  own  executive  of-  he  remained  till  his  15th  year.  Of  delieate 
fice.  In  the  debate  on  the  constitution  he  sup-  frame,  and  constitntianally  timid,  though  his 
ported  the  plan  which  was  adopted  of  vesting  sweetness  of  dispodtion  made  him  afrivorite,  he 
the  power  of  legislation  in  one  chamber,  the  was  wont  to  steal  along  among  his  bdsterons 
president  of  which  should  be  the  chief  magis-  companions  **  with  sJl  the  self-concentration  of 
trate  of  the  republic.  Though  ably  supposed  a  young  monk.'*  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge  was 
for  the  presidency  by  Pelletan  snd  La  Gu^ron-  his  schoolfellow,  and  one  cdf  his  earliest  and 
nidre  in  the  Pays  newspaper,  he  received  but  most  esteemed  fHends.  But  for  a  slight  imped- 
19,900  votes,  and  he  was  returned  to  the  as-  iment  in  his  speech,  causing  a  hesitancy  which 
sembly  in  1649  only  by  one  obscure  depart-  became  one  of  the  charms  of  his  conversation, 
ment  He  did  not  recover  his  leading  position  and  which  unfitted  him  for  the  clerical  profes- 
in  that  body,  and  he  retired  from  public  life  after  sion,  he  might  have  passed  ft^m  sdiool  to  the 
the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  1851.  For  several  university ;  and  ^e  reluctance  with  which  he 
years  his  private  afifairs  had  demanded  much  of  accepted  a  different  fortune  appears  ftx>m  the 
his  attention.  From  the  time  of  his  oriental  fondness  with  which  in  after  life  he  regarded 
tour,  the  income  of  his  writings  and  diminished  the  two  ancient  seats  of  lesming  in  Eng^d, 
fortune,  and  the  illusive  wealth  of  large  terri-  and  the  delight  with  which  he  often  passed  his 
torial  grants  by  the  sultan,  had  been  unequal  to  vacations  in  their  neighborhood.  He  was  em- 
the  expenditures  incident  to  his  elegant  mode  ployed  in  the  South  sea  house  i^m  1789  to 
of  life.  He  condemned  himself  therefore  to  in-  17^,  when  he  obtained  an  appointment  in  the 
defatigable  Hterary  labors  in  the  production  of  accountant's  office  of  the  East  India  company, 
numerous  works,  often  of  ephemeral  importance,  which  he  held  with  a  ^aduaDy  increasing  salary 
His  principal  later  publications  are :  Iroit  maiM  until  his  retirement  with  a  pension  in  1820.  To 
au  pcuToir  (1848) ;  HUtoire  de  la  rhohttion  de  meetings  with  Coleridge  on  his  visits  to  London 
1848  (2  vols.,  1849) ;  CimMmces  and  Raphael  from  Cambridge,  when  they  used  to  sup  toge- 
(1849),  memoirs  of  his  youtli;  ToutsaintnOuveT'  therat  an  inn,  and  sit  in  conversation  nearly 
twre  (1850),  a  drama;  Gtnevihe  (1851);  Le  through  the  night,  he  attributed  the  first  quick- 
taiUeur  de  pierrs  de  Saint  Point  (1851) ;  Ets-  enin^  of  his  intellect  to  literary  aotivitv,  say- 
toire  de  la  restauratum  (6  vols.,  1851*'8) ;  Ft-  ing  m  a  letter  to  him  :  **  You  first  kindled  m 
sions  (1852),  a  poetic  fragment;  Nbuveauvof/ags  me,  if  not  the  power,  yet  the  love  of  poetry, 
en  Orient  (1858) ;  ffistoire  dee  eanetituante  (4  and  beauty,  and  xindliness."  A  calamity  which 
vols.,  1854);  Hietoire  de  la  Turquie  (6  vols.,  gave  an  iqapress  to  his  life  occurred  in  the  latter 
1854) ;  Hietoire  de  la  Buene  (2  vok.,  1855) ;  and  part  of  17*96.  There  was  a  tendency  to  insanity 
the  periodicals  Le  eoTueiller  du  peuple  (1849-  in  his  family.  He  himself  at  the  age  of  20  was 
'52),  Le  eivilieateur  (1852-'6),  and  the  Oours  confined  6  weeks  in  a  madhouse.  "Many  a 
/amilier  de  littera  tvre  (1 856  et  »eq. ).  His  friends  vagary, "  he  says,  "  my  imagination  played  with 
opened  a  subscription  in  1858  in  his  favor,  but  me,  enough  to  make  a  volume,  if  all  were  told." 
with  unsatisfactory  results.  The  municipslity  He  was  not  agsin  afitDCted,  but  the  tendency  wss 
of  Paris  presented  him  in  1860  with  a  country  more  strongly  marked  in  his  sister  Mary.  On 
seat  near  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  Among  the  Sept.  22  she  killed  her  mother  in  a  paroxysm  of 
best  editions  of  his  collected  works  are  the  madness,  and  Charles  was  at  hand  only  in  lime  to 
(Euvree  eJunsiee  H  epurUs  (14  vols.,  1849-4S0).  snatch  the  knife  from  her  grasp.  From  this  time 
^  LAMB,  Chajklbs,  one  of  the  most  peculiar  her  life  was  an  intermittent  insanity.  She  al- 
and delightful  of  English  authors,  bom  in  Lon-  ways  had  premonition  of  the  recurrence  of  her 
don,  Feb.  10, 1776,  died  in  Edmonton,  Dec.  27,  disorder,  and  would  herself  indicate  the  moment 
1884.    His  father,  originally  from  Uncobshire^  when  her  brother  should  take  her  to  the  asy- 
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lam,  where  she  would  remain  until  her  restora-  The  ineomprehenablenefls  of  my  condition  oveiv 
tion.  He  devoted  himself  only  to  her,  and  whelmed  me.  It  was  like  passing  from  life  into 
admitted  no  connection  wbidi  conld  interfere  eternity."  The  interesting  circle  of  fiiends  of 
with  his  single  care  to  sustain  and  comfort  her.  which  he  formed  the  centre,  and  his  social  qnal- 
His  first  compositions  were  in  verse,  written  ities,  are  qnite  as  important  in  his  biography  as 
slowly  and  at  long  intervals.  His  earliest  print-  hiswritiogs.  Ooleridge,  Lloyd,  Sonthey,  God- 
ed  poems  are  contained  in  a  volume  published  win.  Manning,  Wordsworth,  George  Dyer,  Haz- 
coi^ointly  with  Oolerid^  and  Charles  Lloyd  litt,Talfourd,BernardBarton,  Leigh  Hnnt^  Gary, 
in  17*97,  and  republished  only  in  conjunction  Procter,  De  Quincey,  and  Hood  were  among 
with  Lloyd  in  1798.  In  that  year  he  produced  those  who  shared  his  iutimacy.  Many  of  these 
also  his  prose  tale  of  **  Rosamund  Gray;"  was  were  wont  to  meet  at  the  Wednesday  evening 
associated  with  Coleridge  and  8outhey  in  pre-  parties  of  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb  in  his  cham- 
paring  a  volume  of  fugitive  poetry  under  the  hers  inlnner  Temple  lane,  which  would  occupy  a 
title  of  the  **  Annual  Anthology,"  which  was  large  space  in  a  literary  history  of  his  epoch,  and 
ridiculed  by  Canning  in  the  **  Anti- Jacobin ;"  which  his  biographer  elaborately  compares  with 
and  was  engaged  in  writing  the  tragedy  of  the  evenings  of  Holland  house.  Lamb  preuded 
^*  John  Wooavil,"  which  was  rejected  by  the  over  the  motley  group,  stammering  out  puns, 
managers,  and  soon  after  its  publication  in  1801  witticisms,  and  fine  remarks,  while  his  counte- 
received  a  bantering  notice  from  the  "Edin-  nance  is  described  as  presenting  a  sort  of  qui ve]> 
burgh  Review"  as  a  specimen  of  the  rudest  con-  ing  sweetness,  **  deep  thought  striving  with  hu- 
dition  of  the  drama,  the  work  of  '^  a  man  of  the  mor,  the  lines  of  suffering  wreathed  into  cordial 
age  of  Thespis."  He  made  one  other  dramatic  mirth ;"  and  his  whole  appearance  resembled 
attempt,  *^Mr.  H.,"  a  pleasant  farce,  which,  al-  his  own  characterization  of  another  person,  '^a 
thongn  unfitted  by  its  trivial  plot  for  the  stage,  compound  of  the  Jew,  the  gentleman,  and  the 
was  produced  at  Drury  Lane  theatre  in  1806  angel."  Though  many  of  his  curious  sayings 
with  Mr.  Elliston  in  the  principal  character,  have  been  recorded,  it  is  affirmed  that  they  cive 
It  was  damned  on  the  first  night,  and  Lamb,  no  idea  of  the  singular  traits,  tiie  verbal  feud- 
who  sat  with  his  sister  in  the  front  of  the  pit.  ties,  and  happy  thoughts  of  his  conversation, 
gave  way  to  the  common  feeling,  hissed  and  His  single  frailty  was  the  eagerness  with  which 
hooted  as  loudly  as  any  one,  and  henceforth  from  an  early  period  of  life  he  would  quaff  ex- 
made  a  jest  of  the  wreck  of  his  dramatic  hopes,  citing  liquors,  snatching  a  fearful  pleasure  "  be- 
He  had  already  begun  his  studies  of  the  old  tween  the  acts  of  his  distressful  drama."  He 
English  authors,  whom  he  always  preferred  to  made  a  final  abandonment  of  tobacco,  though 
later  writers  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  and  he  had  learned  to  smoke  the  strongest  prepara- 
published  in  1808  his  ^*  Specimens  of  English  tions  of  the  weed,  affirming  to  Dr.  Parr  that  he 
Dramatic  Poets  who  lived  about  the  Time  of  had  toiled  after  this  power  as  some  men  toil 
Shakespeare,"  with  appreciative  and  suggestive  after  virtue.  His  large  intellectual  tolerance, 
notes,  which  was  more  favorably  received  than  cherishing  among  his  intimate  associates  men 
his  preceding  works.  To  the  ^^  Refiector,"  a  of  every  variety  of  philosophical,  religious,  and 
quarterly  magazine  established  by  Leigh  Hunt  political  opinions,  has  rarely  been  equalled.  He 
inl810,  he  contributed  some  of  his  finest  pieces,  delighted  especially  in  individnal  peculiarities 
as  the  essay  ^*  On  Garrick  and  Acting,"  which  and  oddities,  and  in  all  striking  di^lays  of 
contains  his  character  of  Lear,  the  *^  Essays  on  human  nature.  During  the  last  6  years  of  his 
Hogarth,"  and  the  *^  Farewell  to  Tobacco."  life  he  resided  with  his  sister  successively  at  Is- 
His  celebrity  as  an  author  and  the  circle  of  his  lington,  Enfield,  and  Edmonton,  often  visiting 
literary  friends  had  greatly  increased  when  the  his  old  associates  in  London,  heavily  afflicted 
establishment  of  the  *^  London  Magazine"  in  by  the  deaths  of  Coleridge  and  Hazlitt,  and  with 
1820  occasioned  the  compositions  by  which  he  little  disposition  to  write  any  thing  but  verses 
acquired  his  most  brilliant  reputation,  the  and  essays  that  were  given  to  his  friends. 
**  Essays  of  Elia,"  first  collected  in  1823,  to  While  taking  his  daily  morning  walk  he  ao- 
which  the  ^^Last  Essays  of  Elia"  were  added  cidentaUy  fell,  slightly  wounding  his  face,  and 
in  1888.  In  1825  occurred  one  of  the  princi-  erysipelas  ensued,  which  terminated  fatally.  In 
pal  events  of  his  uneventful  life,  his  retire-  his  last  moments,  when  nearly  insensible  to 
ment  from  his  clerkship.  His  salary  had  then  things  around  him,  his  mind  seemed  intent  on 
become  £T00  per  year,  and  he  was  allowed  a  hospitable  purposes,  and  he  proposed  in  broken 
life  annuity  of  £460.  Great  consideration  had  sentences  some  meeting  of  his  friends.  Beneath 
uniformly  been  shown  him  by  his  superiors,  all  his  inconsistencies,  his  fantastic  ideas,  subtle 
So  highly  did  he  value  the  independence  thus  perceptions,  absurd  fancies,  and  mingling  of  jest 
obtuned  by  drudgery,  that  he  advised  one  of  his  with  seriousness,  the  most  constant  and  promi- 
friends  rather  to  seek  five  consolatory  minutes  nent  feature  of  his  character  was  amiability, 
between  the  desk  and  the  bed,  or  even  to  throw  With  a  giant  sorrow  ever  impending  over  him, 
himself  ^^  from  the  steep  Tarpeian  rock,  slap-  he  seems  to  have  been  at  ever/moment  genial, 
dash,  headlong  upon  iron  spikes,"  than  to  rely  loving,  appreciative,  whimsic^  thoughtfm,  and 
solely  upon  literary  labor  for  support.  His  sad.  The  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  bis  b^t  literary 
exultation  on  his  release  appears  in  his  letters :  bequest,  hold  a  peculiar  place  in  English  litera- 
'*I  came  home  forever  on  Tuesday  in  last  week,  ture,  which  contains  few  things  so  exquisite. 
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The  style  is  a  model  of  quaint  and  graoefhl  the  prisonen,  she. answered  with  firmness  and 
elaboration,  showing  both  his  original  genius  dignitj-.  She  refused  to  take  tJ^e  oath  against 
and  his  familiarity  with  the  fine  sayings  of  the  the  king,  the  qneen,  and  monarchy ;  and  soaroe- 
Elizabethan  age;  and  they  abound  as  well  in  ly  had  the  verdict,  ^^Ont  with  her,"  been  utter- 
profoand  thoughts  as  the  rarest  fancies  and  ed,  when  she  was  struck  down  with  a  billet  by 
felicities  of  expression.  His  works  were  edited,  a  drummer  boy  and  despatched  with  the  sword, 
with  a  biography  consisting  largely  of  his  letr  A  butcher  boy  cut  off  her  head ;  her  body  was 
ters,  which  are  among  the  most  delightful  in  the  stripped  naked  and  exposed  to  the  crowd ;  her 
language,  by  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd  (1  vol.  8vo.,  heart  was  torn  out  and  placed  with  her  head  on 
London,  1840 ;  4  vols.,  1850 ;  with  addition  of  the  a  pike,  and  these  bloody  trophies  were  carried 
**  Final  Memorials,"  1  vol.,  1852;  4  vols.,  1855).  first  to  the  Palais  Royal,  where  the  duke  of 
The  **  Specimens  of  English  Dramatic  Poets,"  Orleans,herbrother-in-law,  was  forced  to  scdnte 
and  other  writings  of  his,  are  not  included.  Tlie  them,  and  then  to  the  Temple,  where  they  were 
'^Essays  of  Elia"  have  been  published  separatelj  paraded  under  the  windows  of  the  aueen.  The 
(Boston,  1860). — ^Mart  Anns,  sister  of  the  pre-  Mhmoira  reUUift  d  la  famille  royals  de  France 
ceding,  an' English  authoress,  born  in  London  in  (2  vols.  8yo.,  Paris,  1826),  sathered  from  her 
1765,  died  in  St.  John's  Wood,  May,  20,  1847.  oonversattons  and  memoranda,  were  published 
She  resided  constantly  with  her  brother  until  by  Mrs.  0.  Hyde,  the  marchioness  Solan ;  but 
his  death,  except  when  the  occasionallj  recur-  their  authenticity  has  been  questioned, 
ring  fits  of  her  insanity  obliged  her  removal  to  LAMBERT,  Dakixl,  an  English  giant,  born 
the  asylum  until  she  recovered.  She  wrote  a  in  Leicester,  March  18,  1770,  died  in  Stamford, 
few  slight  poems,  and  in  conjunction  with  him  June  21,  1809.  Neither  his  parents,  brother, 
the  "  Tales  from  Shakespeare"  (1807),  and  a  nor  sisters  were  of  unusual  size,  but  an  uncle 
coUection  of  tales  entitled  **Mrs.  Leicester's  and  an  aunt  were  remarkable  for  corpulency. 
School"  (1808).  The  stories  by  her  are,  as  In  his  youth  he  excelled  in  strength,  was  fond 
Charles  delighted  to  insist,  the  best  of  the  coUec-  of  field  sports  and  other  athletic  exercises,  but 
tion.  When  well,  she  was  remarkable  for  the  gave  no  indications  that  he  should  attain  ex- 
sweetness  and  plalidity  of  her  disposition,  and  cessive  bulk  till  his  19th  year.  He  soon  after 
was  said  by  Haditt  to  be  the  only  thoroughly  succeeded  his  father  as  keeper  of  the  prison  in 
reasonable  woman  he  had  ever  met.  On  Charles  Leicester,  and  his  rapid  increase  in  size  from 
Lamb's  death  the  East  India  company  granted  that  time  he  attributed  to  his  confinement  and 
to  her  the  pension  to  which  a  widow  was  en-  sedentary  life.  In  1793,  when  he  weighed  448 
titled,  and  her  brother  had  beside  made  her  lbs.,  he  walked  from  Woolwich  to  London  with 
comfort  secure  by  his  own  savings^  less  fatigue  than  several  other  men  in  his  party. 
LAMBALLE,  MAjaB  Th£b^  Lomss  db  Sa-  He  was  noted  as  a  swimmer,  and  could  float 
toib-Oabionan,  princess  of,  bom  in  Turin,  Sept.  with  two  men  of  ordinary  size  on  his  back. 
8,  1748,  murdered  at  the  prison  of  La  Force  in  When  his  office  was  abolished  in  1805,  an  an- 
Paris,  Sept.  8,  1792.  She  was  early  remarked  nuity  of  £50  was  settled  on  him  in  aoknowledg- 
for  her  intelligence,  sweetness  of  temper,  and  ment  of  the  universal  satisfaction  he  had  given, 
personal  beauty.  In  1767  she  was  married  to  Being  incommoded  by  the  curiosity  of  numenms 
the  prince  of  Lamballe,  son  of  the  duke  of  visitors  from  the  adjacent  country,  he  decided 
Bourbon-Pentliidvre.  This  union  was  not  hap-  in  1806  to  exhibit  himself  in  London.  His 
py,  and  the  princess  was  about  to  seek  a  sep-  apartments  in  Piccadilly  became  almost  a  place 
nration  wh^n  her  husband  died.  May  7,  1768.  of  fashionable  resort,  and  his  visitors  were  re- 
On  the  death  of  Marie  Leszczynska  and  Mme.  ceived  with  politeness,  and  treated  him  in  the 
de  Pompadour,  a  marriage  was  proposed  be-  most  respectful  manner.  Among  the  foreigners 
tween  her  and  Louis  XV. ;  but  the  project  was  who  went  to  witness  the  spectacle  was  tJie  Po- 
defeated  by  Choiseul  and  his  adherents.  When  lish  dwarf  Count  Borowlaski.  He  remained  5 
liBne  Antoinette  came  to  France,  she  con-  months  in  the  metropolis,  and  afterward  exhib- 
ceived  a  strong  attachment  for  the  princess,  ited  himself  in  the  principal  towns  of  England, 
and  on  her  accession  to  Uie  throne  appointed  He  was  5  feet  11  inches  in  height,  and  at  his 
her  superintendent  of  the  royal  household.  The  death  he  weighed  789  lbs.  He  measured  9  feet 
princess  in  return  proved  a  devoted  friend.  She  4  inches  round  the  body,  and  8  feet  1  inch  round 
saw  without  jealousy  the  growing  favor  of  the  the  leg.  He  never  drank  any  beverage  but 
duchess  of  Polignao,  and  silently  kept  aloof;  but  water,  slept  regularly  less  than  8  hours  per  dinr, 
when  t^e  latter,  on  t^e  breaking  out  of  the  rev-  was  healthy,  active,  and  vivacious  through  lire, 
ointion,  deserted  her  mistress,  she  returned  to  and  took  part  in  all  the  sports  of  the  field  till 
her  post  She  was  at  the  queen's  side  on  the  within  a  few  years  of  his  death, 
dreadfuldaysof  June  20and  Aug.  10,l792,and  LAMBERT,  Johann  HsnTBiOH,  a  Qerman 
accompanied  her  to  the  legislative  assembly  and  philosopher  and  mathematician,  bom  in  Mdl- 
afterward  to  the  Temple.  On  Aug.  19  she  was  hausen,  Aug.  29,  1728,  died  in  Berlin,  Sent  25, 
separated  from  her  mistress  and  confined  in  the  1777.  He  belonged  to  a  poor  Huguenot  lamUy 
prison  of  La  Force,  where,  despite  the  most  en-  driven  fh>m  France  by  the  revocation  of  the 
ergetio  measures  to  save  her,  she  fell  a  victim  to  edict  of  Nantes,  and  was  chiefly  self-educated, 
the  September  massacre.  When  she  appeared  His  first  occupation  was  that  of  a  copying  derk. 
before  the  tribnnid  which  passed  sentence  upon  At  the  age  of  17  he  became  secretary  to  the 
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editor  of  a  newspaper  at  Basel,  and  while  acting  of  govenunent.  His  poation  at  this  time  was 
in  this  capacity  had  an  opportunity  of  making  of  so  much  importance  that  it  was  considered 
himself  acqnaioted  with  the  works  of  Wolf,  not  unlikely,  in  the  event  of  his  own  schemes 
Locke,  and  Malebranche.  In  1T48  he  removed  of  sovereignty  proving  impracticable,  he  might 
to  Ooire,  in  Switzerland,  and  became  private  make  terms  with  Charles  11. ;  and  some  of  the 
tutor  ia  the  family  of  Count  Peter  de  Balis,  then  adherents  of  the  latter  went  so  far  as  to  recom- 
president  of  the  confederation.  In  l756-'8  he  mend  him  to  secure  the  services  of  Lambert  by 
visited  Holland,  France,  and  Italy  with  his  pu-  manying  his  daughter.  MeanwhUe  Monk  com- 
pils.  While  in  Holland  he  pubfished  his  first  menced  his  march  from  Scotland  for  the  pur- 
book,  Sur  lea  propriSt^remarquableade  la  route  pose  of  restoring  parliament.  Lambert  at  the 
de  la  lumiire^  £o.^  which  at  once  gave  him  a  head  of  7,000  men  started  to  oppose  him ;  but 
high  rank  as  a  mathematician.  In  1769  he  re-  his  troops  deserted  in  great  numbers,  and  in 
signed  his  tutorship,  and  removed  to  Augsburg,  Jan.  1660,  he  was  seized  by  order  of  parliament^ 
but,  having  been  appointed  to  determine  the  which  had  reassembled  during  his  absence,  and 
boundaries  between  tiie  country  of  the  Grisons  committed  to  the  tower.  Monk's  design  to  re- 
and  the  Milanese,  he  returned  to  Coire  in  1761,  store  the  monarchy  being  now  manSest,  the 
and  sojourned  there  till  1768.  In  1764  he  went  hopes  of  the  repnbucans  began  agiun  to  centre 
to  Berlin,  and  was  made  a  member  of  the  royal  ^  in  Lambert,  who,  escaping  from  the  tower  in 
academy  of  sciences;  in  1770  he  was  appointed  April,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
superior  councillor  of  the  board  of  works ;  and  troops  in  Warwickshire.  His  men  again  desert- 
in  1774  was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence  ed  him,  and  he  was  recaptured  by  Col.  Ingolds- 
of  the  ^  Astronomical  Almanac*'  He  was  re-  by  and  conveyed  to  the  tower.  Having  been 
garded  as  the  most  analytical  writer  on  scienti-  excepted  from  the  bill  of  indemnity  after  the 
fie  subjects  of  his  day.  Among  his  most  impor-  restoration,  he  was  tried  in  1662  in  the  court  of 
tant  works  are :  Ineignioree  Orbita  Gemetarum  king's  bench  with  Sir  Harry  Vane,  and  convict- 
Proprietates ;  Novum  Organunk,  a  metaphysical  ed.  Unlike  Yane,  he  was  reprieved  at  the  bar 
treatise  in  the  Aristotelian  style;  and  Beitrdge  and  banished  to  Guernsey,  where  he  devoted 
zum  Oebrauehe  der  Mathematik  und  deren  An-  the  rest  of  his  life  to  botany  ilhd  flower  painting. 
wendung^  a  series  of  mathematical  essays.  He  is  said  to  have  died  a  Roman  Catholic. 

LAIOERT,  John,  an  English  parliamentary  LAMBESSA,  or  Laub^b,  a  French  penal 
general,  bom  in  Elirkby-Malhamdue,  in  the  west  colony  in  the  Algerine  province  of  Constantino, 
riding  of  Yorkshire,  Sept.  7, 1619,  died  in  the  founded  in  1848.    The  number  of  criminal  pris- 
island  of  Guernsey  in  1692.    He  was  educated  oners  amounted  in  1856  to  nearly  800.    Of  po- 
for  the  bar,  but  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war  litical  offenders  there  were  about  800  who  had 
entered  th6  parliamentary  army  as  a  captain  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  of  June,  1848, 
under  Fairfax,  and  participated  in  the  principal  and  almost  2,000  were  transported  in  1862.    A 
engagements  in  England  and  Scotland  until  the  French  commander  reades  in  the  place,  and  is 
final  overthrow  of  the  royalists  at  the  battle  of  supported  by  a  body  of  officers  and  soldiers. 
Worcester,  Sept.  8, 1651,  at  which  time  he  held  Lambessa  contains  a  church,  a  hospital,  a  post 
the  rank  of  m%jor-general.    He  was  instrumen-  office,  and  various  other  public  buildings,  the 
tal  in  procuring  the  recognition  of  Cromwell  as  principal  of  which  is  the  prison,  built  at  a  Cost 
protector,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  first  parlia-  of  $850,000.    The  prisoners  are  permitted  to 
ment  called  by  him.    But  upon  the  assumption  woric  at  their  former  trades ;  half  of  the  pro- 
by  Cromwell  in  1657  of  sovereign  power,  and  ceeds  of  their  labor  is  given  to  them  at  once, 
his  inauguration  with  the  solemnities  applicable  and  the  remainder  when  they  are  set  free.   The 
to  monarchs,  he  refused  to  take  the  required  neighboring  country  is  weU  adapted  for  agri- 
oath  of  alle^ance  and  retired  in  displeasure  culture  and  fruit  growing,  but  is  not  yet  much 
from  public  life.    After  the  death  of  Cromwell  cultivated. — ^Lambessa  occupies  the  site  of  the 
he  associated  himself  with  the  general  council  ancient  Lambese  or  Lambasa,  which  was  one 
of  officers  of  the  army,  and  aided  in  deposing  of  the  most  important  cities  in  the  interior  of 
Richard  Cromwell,  even  venturing,  on  the  credit  Numidia,  belon^ng  to  the  Massylii.    Under  the 
of  his  military  reputation,  to  aspire  to  the  posi-  Romans  an  entire  legion  was  stationed  here,  and 
tion  of  protector.   As  a  leader  of  the  fifth  mon-  among  its  interesting  ruins  are  the  remains  of 
archy  men  and  extreme  republicans,  he  was  an  amphitheatre,  a  temple  of  jEsculapius,  a  tri- 
prominent  in  procuring  the  return  in  May,  1659,  umphal  arch,  and  other  buildings,  enclosed  by  a 
of  the  remnant  of  the  long  parliament  called  wall,  in  which  40  gates  have  been  traced,  15  of 
the  ^*  rump ;"  and  upon  the  rising  of  the  royal-  them  still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.    The 
ists  in  Chester  in  August  of  the  same  year  he  population  could  not  have  been  much  less  than 
promptly  marched  thither  and  defeated  them.  50,000.    A  synod  was  held  there  in  A.  D.  240, 
This  success  however  excited  thejealousy  of  par-  attended  by  100  prelates.    The  site  of  this  an- 
liament,  and  on  a  flimsy  pretext  Lambert  with  cient  city  was  discovered  in  1844  by  the  French 
other  officers  was  cashiered ;  whereupon  the  for-  commandant  Delamarre. 
mer  with  a  body  of  soldiers  dispersed  the  mem-  LAMBETH,  a  parish  and  suburb  of  London, 
bers,  Oct.  18,  and  a  committee  of  safety  appointed  1|  m.  S.  W^from  St.  Paifl^s  catJiedral,  on  the  S. 
by  tne  army,  of  which  Lambert  was  the  con-  side  of  the  Thames,  here  crossed  by  the  Water- 
trolling  spirit,  began  to  exercise  the  functions  loo,  Westminster,  and  Vauxhall  bridges ;  pop. 
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in  1851,  189,S)40.  The  boroagh  of  Lambeth  Platareh  and  Livj,  to  admire  Roassean,  and  to 
returns  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons,  dispute  with  the  parish  priest  about  religion.  It 
Lambeth  palace,  the  town  residence  of  the  arch-  is  remarkable  that  the  study  of  heterodox  and 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  is  situated  between  Yauz-  philosophical  works  seemed  only  to  increase  his 
hall  and  Westminster  bridges,  opposite  the  new  predisposition  to  religious  fervor.  In  his  16th 
houses  of  parliament.  This  property  was  ao-  year  he  retired  with  his  brother  to  La  Oh^naie, 
quired  by  the  see  in  1197,  and  has  been  im-  a  residence  two  leagues  from  Dinan,  where  he 
proved  by  successive  incumbents.  The  palace  reduced  his  studies  and  various  reading  to  order, 
stands  on  a  low  site  close  to  the  river,  surround-  mastered  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  several 
cd  by  gardens  12  acres  in  extent.  Its  objects  of  modern  languages,  and  acquainted  himself  with 
interest  are  the  Lollards*  tower,  founded  some  the  church  fathers,  doctors,  historians,  and  con- 
time  prior  to  1448;  the  banqueting  hall;  the  troversialists.  He  was  22  years  of  age  before 
chapet,  with  a  fine  roof  of  carved  oak ;  and  the  he  made  his  first  communion,  and  he  adopted 
library.  Among  its  many  literary  treasures  and  the  ecclesiastical  profession  only  dter  long  hesi- 
curiosities  is  a  superb  Arabic  Koran,  presented  tation.  He  received  the  tonsure  in  1811,  but 
b^  the  governor-general  of  India  through  Qau-  was  not  ordained  priest  till  1816,  and  was  then 
dius  Buchanan  in  1806,  who  calls  it  "  we  most  influenced  rather  by  the  counsels  of  his  friends 
valuable  Koran  of  Aaia.^*  The  library  also  con-  and  the  exaltation  of  his  character  than  by  his 
tains  the  archiepiscopal  registers  of  the  see  of  tastes.  "Lamennais,"  says  Renan,  "had  no 
Canterbury  in  regular  succession  from  the  year  known  master ;  no  institution  can  claim  any  part 
1278,  and  the  parliamentary  surveys  of  ecclesias-  of  his  renown.  His  profoundly  marked  char- 
tical  benefices  in  the  time  of  the  commonwealth,  acter  of  race  and  his  ecclesiastical  education, 
now  used  as  legal  evidence.  Brittany  and  the  seminary,  it  was  these  alone 
LAMBRnSCHIKr,  Luioi,  an  Italian  prelate,  that  formed  hun  and  can  explain  him."  He 
born  in  Genoa,  May  16,  1776,  died  in  Rome,  had  already  made  (1807)  a  translation  of  an 
May  12, 1854.  He  entered  in  youth  the  order  ascetic  work  by  Louis  de  Blois,  marked  by  the 
of  Barnabites,  and  became  successively  bishop  same  intimate  blending  of  unction  and  force 
of  Sabina,  archbishop  of  Genoa,  papu  nuncio  which  distinguishes  his  later  writings ;  had 
to  France,  and  in  1831  cardinal.  Gr^ory  XYI.  published  (1808)  his  B^flexion$  iur  ^etat  ds 
appointed  him  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  teglue^  his  first  protest  against  religious  indif- 
afiairs,  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  grand  prior  of  ference,  and  the  reigning  philosophical  material- 
the  order  of  Malta,  and  minister  of  public  in-  ism,  which  was  iounediately  seized  and  destroy- 
stmction.  On  the  death  of  Gregory  in  1846,  he  ed  by  the  imperial  police ;  and  was  engaged 
received  on  the  first  ballot  for  the  successor  the  with  his  brotner  on  the  Tradition  de  FSglise 
largest  number  of  votes.  Under  Pius  IX.  he  tur  Vimtitution  des  Soiques  (8  vols.,  Paris, 
became  member  of  the  state  council,  bishop  of  1814),  in  which  he  confuted  the  GalUcan  tenet 
Porto,  and  chancellor  of  the  pontifical  orders.  ,  that  the  election  of  bishops  is  valid  wil^out  the 
On  the  outbreak  of  the  political  commotions  he  sanction  of  the  holy  see.  After  having  been 
fled  to  Givita  Yecchia,  subsequently  returned  to  teacher  of  mathematics  m  the  seminary  of  St. 
Rome,  fled  again  in  Nov.  1848  to  Naples,  and  Malo,  founded  by  his  brother,  he  went  in  1814 
soon  after  joined  the  pope  at  Gaftta.  He  return-  to  Ps^  where  he  lived  modestly  and  unknown, 
ed  with  him  to  Rome  in  1850,  and  counselled,  it  and  saluted  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  by  an 
is  said,  milder  measures  than  those  adopted  by  anathema  against  Napoleon,  declariiig  that  "  to 
Cardinal  Antonelli.  He  wrote  some  devotioniu  study  the  genius  of  Bonaparte  in  the  institu- 
works  and  a  polemical  dissertation  on  the  im-  tions  which  he  formed,  was  to  sound  the  black 
maculate  conception.  depths  of  crime,  and  to  seek  the  measure  of 
LAMENNAIS,  Huoves  FfiLicirfe  Robkrt  db,  human  perversity."  Therefore  judging  it  pru- 
a  French  author,  successively  an  ultramontane  dent  to  leave  France  during  the  Hundred  Days, 
Catholic  and  a  revolutionary  philosopher,  bom  he  took  refuge  in  the  isle  of  Guernsey,  where 
in  St.  Malo,  June  19,  1782,  died  in  Paris,  Feb.  he  passed  several  months  under  the  name  of 
27, 1854.  A  native  of  Brittany,  the  ardent  faith  Patrick  Robertson.  He  went  thence  to  Lon- 
and  impetuous  energy  which  has  always  distin-  don,  and  was  employed  in  the  French  school  of 
gnished  the  Bretons  were  leading  elements  in  the  abb6  Carron.  Returning  to  Paris  in  1816, 
his  character.  Chdteaubriand  was  born  in  the  he  entered  ^he  seminary  of  St.  Sulpice,  which 
same  street  14  years  before.  His  father,  a  he  quickly  exchanged  for  that  of  the  FeniUan- 
wealthy  shin-owner  engaged  in  commerce,  had  tines,  where,  excepting  short  absences,  he  re- 
been  ennobled  by  Louis  XYI.  He  was  early  mained  several  years,  bavins  the  society  of 
abandoned  to  himself  in  consequence  of  the  priests  and  of  noble  Cathoiio  and  royalist 
death  of  his  mother,  and  the  ruin  with  which  women.  At  84  years  of  age  he  received  sacer- 
Ihe  forced  loan  and  Spanish  captures  threatened  dotal  ordination  from  the  bishop  of  Rennes, 
I  the  fortune  of  his  father.  He  lived  almost  in  and  in  1817  he  published  the  firet  volume  of 
solitude,  sometimes  obtaining  assistance  in  his  his  JBssai  mr  Vindifference  en  matiire  de  reli' 
\  studies  from  his  elder  brother  Jean,  till  about  gion.  This  was  the  fruit  of  constant  labor  dur- 
•  his  12th  year,  when  he  was  intrusted  to  the  ing  many  years  of  trial  and  obscurity,  and  had 
care  of  his  uncle,  who  confined  him  day  after  an  immediate  effect  throughout  Europe.  ^^The 
day  in  his  library.    He  was  soon  able  to  read  humble  priest,''  says  Lacordaire,  ^*  found  him- 
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self  investod  wilih  the  power  of  Boesaet/'  Be-  d^  civil  et  OathoUque  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1835-'6)| 
soming  in  a  more  eloquent  and  commanding  in  which  he  attacked  the  declaration  of  1683 
tone  the  work  of  CathoUc  restoration  began  by  which  secared  the  liberties  of  tlie  Gallican 
De  Maistre,  De  Bonald,  and  Ohftteanbriand,  he  chnrch,  expounded  a  system  of  papal  theocracy, 
aimed  to  oppose  to  Protestantism  and  philoso-  and  strove  to  establish  the  absolute  spiritual 
phy  a  demonstration  of  Christianity,  to  main-  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  as  the  solution  of  the 
tain  the  principle  of  ecclesiastical  authority  social  problem.  For  this  publication  he  was 
and  the  absolutism  of  faith.  This  work  was  re-  arrai^ed  before  the  civil  tribunal,  and  was 
ceived  at  first  only  with  admiration  and  enthu-  condemned  after  an  eloquent  defence  by  Ber- 
siasm,  and  the  au&or  became  a  principal  collab-  ryer.  He  himself  at  the  close  made  a  short 
orator  in  the  Cimservateur^  a  journal  founded  address  to  the  judges,  terminating  with  the 
by  Ghiiteaubriand,  Yilldle,  De  Bonald,  Frays-  famous  words :  ^*  I  will  let  them  see  what  a 
sinous,  and  others,  which  was  chiefly  directed  priest  is."  From  this  time,  war  was  waged  be- 
against  the  ministry  of  Decazes.  Though  thus  tween  Lamenn^s  and  the  bishops  of  France, 
ranged  among  the  defenders  of  the  monarchy,  In  the  rigorous  development  of  his  principles 
he  was  more  earnestly  a  Catholic  than  a  royal-  he  was  obliged  to  found  sovereignty  in  politics 
ist,  and  sought  in  the  maintenance  of  the  throne  on  the  law  of  justice  promulgated  by  the  uni- 
to  secure  guaranties  for  the  stability  of  the  versal  conscience  of  peoples,  as  he  had  founded 
ohurch.  The  political  hopes  cherished  concern-  it  in  philosophy  on  the  universal  tradition  of 
ing  him  were  thus  disappointed,  and  in  1820  the  race.  In  his  treatise  Beaprogr^  de  la  rSva- 
he  separated  from  his  party  with  a  portion  of  lutian  et  de  la  guerre  eantre  Veglise  (1829)  he 
his  colleagues,  called  the  ^^  incorruptibles,"  and  first  indicated  his  tendency  toward  political 
yehementiy  assailed  the  ministry  of  Vill^le  in  liberty  while  laying  stress  on  theocratic  abso- 
the  Drapeau  hlane^  and  afterward  in  the  monthr  Intism.  To  combine  democracy  with  the  papal 
ly  Memorial  Catholiqtie,  It  is  affirmed  that  no  supremacy,  liberal  with  Catholic  ideas,  became 
writer  displayed  greater  logical  power  and  pre-  his  avowed  aim  immediately  after  the  revolu- 
cision  in  the  conflicts  of  that  time.  The  first  tionofl880.  He  founded  the  journal  X'avmir, 
volume  of  his  Heeai  was  already  suspected  of  having  the  significant  motto :  Dieu  et  liberti — 
innovating  and  dangerous  consequences  before  le  pope  et  le  peuple,  and  was  assisted  by  a  corps 
the  appearance  of  the  second  (1820),  in  which  of  young  and  ardent  disciples,  among  whom 
he  rejected  the  Cartesian  system,  which  gives  were  Gerbet,  De  Salinis,  Lacordaire,  Rohrba- 
authority  to  the  individual  reason,  and  devel*  cher,  De  Couz,  and  Montalembert.  This  re- 
oped  a  new  theory  of  authority  founded  on  markable  publication  went  beyond  the  demo- 
the  suffrages  of  mankind.  He  maintained  that  cratic  party  of  the  time  in  one  set  of  its  claims, 
there  is  a  sort  of  pre3stablished  harmony  be-  and  confronted  the  conservative  party  by  an- 
tween  the  doctrines  of  the  church  and  the  ideas  other  set.  It  pronounced  the  Gallican  liberties 
of  the  race,  that  truth  is  attainable  not  only  *  to  be  a  revolt  against  the  church,  and  wished 
from  revelation  but  from  universal  tradition,  to  subject  all  crowns  to  the  tiara,  as  in  the  age 
and  thus  sought  to  make  the  general  consent  of  Gregory  VII.  It  demanded  administrative 
of  men  the  basis  of  an  alliance  between  reason  decentralization,  extension  of  the  electoral  right, 
and  faith.  In  the  last  two  volumes  (1824)  he  freedom  of  worship,  universal  and  equal  free- 
traced  the  transmission  of  truth  through  the  dom  of  conscience,  freedom  of  instruction,  and 
ages,  collected  the  scattered  traditions  of  vari-  the  liberty  of  the  press.  Encouraged  by  a  por- 
ous peoples,  and  sought  to  demonstrate  that  tion  of  the  people  and  of  the  lower  clergy,  it 
Christianity  alone  possesses  the  double  charao-  was  violently  opposed  by  most  of  the  prelates 
ter  of  universality  and  perpetuity.  The  vast,  and  Jesuits,  who  denounced  it  at  Rome.  While 
though  often  incomplete  and  uncritical  erudi-  tiie  contest  was  going  on,  the  editors  decided 
tion  shown  in  this  work,  its  serious,  brilliant,.  (Nov.  15,  1881)  to  suspend  it  for  a  time,  and 
and  imposmg  style,  and  its  attempt  to  harmonize  three  of  them,  Lamennais,  Lacordaire,  and 
Catholicism  with  modem  tendencies,  make  it  Montalembert,  repaired  to  Home  to  seek  the 
the  surest  foundation  of  his  repntation.  It  was  papal  approbation.  No  notice  was  taken  of 
xmanimously  and  strongly  opposed  by  the  Sor-  them  on  their  arrival ;  Lamennais  in  vain 
bonne  and  the  prelates,  and  was  applauded  only  sought  a  conference  with  the  pope  on  the 
by  a  small  body  of  ultramontane  thinkers,  who  subject  of  his  mission,  and  after  waiting  sev- 
may  be  called  his  disciples.  He  wrote  a  short  era!  months  decided  to  return  to  France.  He 
defence  against  the  numerous  attacks  which  had  gone  as  far  as  Munich,  when  he  receiv- 
were  made  upon  it,  and  in  1824  went  to  Rome  ed  the  encyclical  letter,  dated  Aug.  15,  1832, 
to  present  it  to  the  pope.  Though  coldly  re-  in  which  Gregory  XVI.  formally  condemned 
ceived  by  the  members  of  the  sacred  college,  the  doctrines  of  Vavenir,  His  principal  col- 
he  found  an  admirer  in  Leo  XII.,  who  had  his  laborators  yielded  at  once  to  the  decision ;  he 
portrait  in  his  oratory,  called  him  the  last  father  himself  announced  that  the  journal  would  not 
of  the  church,  and  offered  him  the  dignity  of  again  appear.  A  dogmatic  submission  was 
cardinal,  which  he  declined.  On  his  return,  demanded  from  him,  which  he  finally  signed, 
after  publishing  a  translation  of  the  **  Imitation  reserving  however  to  himself  full  liberty  in 
of  Christ,"  he  produced  his  work  entitled  De  la  regard  to  whatever  he  should  believe  for  tlic 
religion^  coneiaeree  dane  tee  rapports  avee  For*  interest  of  his  country  and  of  humanity.    He 
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then  retired  to  his  pfttrimonial  yilla  of  La  Ch^  was  borne  dftectly  to  the  cemetery  without  bo- 
naie,  and  compoeed,  it  is  said  within  a  week,  ing  taken  to  any  drnrch;  and  no  cross,  noreyan 
his  Paroles  d*un  eroyant,  which  was  not  pab-  stone,  marks  the  grave  ot  a  man  who  perhaps 
lished  till  1884,  after  a  year  of  meditation,  more  than  any  other  moved  the  passions  of  his 
From  its  appearance  dates  his  final  and  definite  contemporaries.  He  was  both  one  of  the  ablest 
raptare  witn  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  It  defenders  and  one  of  the  ablest  opponents  of 
is  marked  by  all  the  concentrated  passion,  the  the  papacy  in  the  present  centary.  The  con- 
tenderness,  piety,  simplicity,  and  energy  of  his  stant  element  in  bis  soecnlations  was  an  ideal 
character.  It  has  been  called  the  most  terrible  of  democracy,  which  he  sought  to  realize,  in 
revolutionary  chant  ot  modem  times,  and  in  tbe  first  part  of  bis  career,  by  allying  the  people 
different  passages  it  recalls  the  ^'  Imitation  of  and  the  pope  against  the  civil  monarchy,  and  in 
Christ"  or  the  ^rocions  pamphlets  of  the  reign  the  second  nart,  by  exalting  tibie  people  to  sn- 
of  terror.  It  was  immediately  translated  in-  premacy  in  aefiance  alike  or  the  pope  and  the 
to  the  different  European  langnages,  passed  dvil  monarchy.  The  constant  element  in  his 
through  more  than  100  editions  in  a  few  years,  character  was  an  unbounded  and  lofty  impeta- 
and  received  the  papal  condemnation  as  a  book  osity,  which  demanded  some  absolute  tnesis 
'*  small  in  size,  but  immense  in  its  perversity."  either  to  support  or  assail.  Circumstances  made 
Having  now  become  an  ultra  revolutionist  both  him  successively  the  advocate  of  opposite  parties^ 
in  church  and  state,  he  published  in  1886  the  but  the  party  which  he  uniformly  detested  was 
Affaires  de  Barney  written  in  a  tone  of  modera-  that  of  moderation.  ^^  He  was,"  says  Renan, 
tion  unusual  to  him,  in  which  he  seems  to  cast  ^*  neither  a  politician,  nor  a  philosopher,  nor  a 
a  last  melancholy  look  upon  the  belief  which  savant ;  he  was  an  admirable  poet,  obeying  a 
he  had  abandoned.  In  the  following  year  he  severe  and  always  irritated  muse."  He  initiated 
began  a  journal,  Le  monde^  in  the  interest  of  and  gave  life  to  the  ultramontane  movement, 
extreme  democracy,  which  survived  but  a  few  which,  after  being  the  object  of  his  most  ardent 
months.  He  subsequently  produced  various  devotion,  prevailed  in  the  church  of  France  in 
political  pamphlets,  one  of  which,  Lepays  et  le  spite  of  his  efforts  and  with  his  maledictions, 
gounemement  (1840\  caused  his  imprisonment  That  he  was  a  superior  literary  artist,  and  Uiat 
for  a  year  in  Sainte  Pelagic,  where  he  was  daily  his  writings  are  admirable  for  elevation  and 
visit^^d  by  numerous  friends.  Others  of  them  force,  is  confessed  even  by  those  who  esteem  him 
were  Le  livre  du  peuple,  Ueselata^e  fnodeme^  a  mediocre  philosopher  and  a  mad  politician. — 
and  Du  jhusS  et  de  Vatenir  du  peuple.  His  His  complete  works  have  been  twice  collected 
Bsquiue  d*une  pMlosophie  (4  vols.,  1841-'6)  (12  vols.,  1886-'d7;  and  11  vols.,  \S4Aetseq.), 
contains  a  system  in  many  respects  akin  to  Neo-  His  posthumous  works  are  published  under  the 
Platonism.  The  portion  devoted  to  Aesthetics  care  of  £mile  Forques  (1856  et  seq.). 
is  especially  interesting,  in  which  he  explains  LAM£TTRI£,  Julien  Offrat  db,  a  French 
how  the  plan  of  the  Christian  temple  has  given  physician  and  philosopher,  bom  in  St.  Malo,. 
rise  in  succession  to  all  the  arts — architecture,  Dea  25,  1709,  died  in  Berlin,  Nov.  11,  1751. 
sculpture,  painting,  music,  and  poetry.  As  one  He  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant,  received  a 
of  the  chiefs  and  the  ablest  writer  of  the  repub-  liberal  education,  and  was  destined  for  saored 
lican  party,  he  took  part  in  the  revolution  of  orders ;  but  he  preferred  to  devote  himself  to 
1848,  and,  after  editing  the  Peuple  eonstituant,  medicine.  In  1788  he  went  to  Leyden,  where 
a  daily  newspaper,  for  4  months,  was  elected  he  placed  himself  under  the  direction  of  Boer> 
by  an  unusually  large  vote  one  of  the  represent  haave,  several  of  whose  works  he  translated 
tatives  of  Paris  in  the  constituent  assembly.  He  into  French.  Returning  to  Paris,  he  was  ap* 
projected  a  constitution  in  accordance  with  his  pointed  physician  to  the  gardes  Franfaises^  fol- 
own  theories,  which  was  rejected  by  the  com-  lowed  that  regiment  to  Germany,  and  witnessed 
mittee  as  too  radical  and  impracticable ;  and  the  battles  of  Dettingen  and  Fontenoy.  In  1745 
though  he  deemed  it  useless  to  present  it  to  the  he  published  his  Etstaire  naturelle  de  Fdfne.  in 
assembly,  he  would  consent  to  no  modification,  which  he  denied  the  immateriality  of  the  hu- 
For  4  years  he  protested  by  his  silent  vote  man  soul,  and  placed  man  among  the  animals  of 
against  the  course  .of  events.  After  the  coup  the  ape  genus.  In  consequence  of  this  he  lost 
d^etat  of  Deo.  2, 1851,  perceiving  the  temporary  his  office,  and  the  following  year,  having  issued 
failureof  his  labors  forthe  cause  of  liberty  as  be-  his  Politique  du  mideein  de  Machiaeely  ou  U 
fore  for  that  of  religion,  he  sought  only  in  study  ehemin  de  la  fortune  outert  aux  nUdedns,  a  libel- 
a  solace  for  the  sadness  which  had  become  habit-  lous  attack  upon  his  medical  colleagues,  he  was 
ual  to  him,  and  was  occupied  in  his  last  years  obliged  to  fly  to  Holland.  There  he  wrote  and 
with  translating  Dante.  At  the  news  of  his  printed  his  noted  atheistical  work,  Vhomme- 
dangerous  illness,  priests,  Jesuits,  and  even  la-  maehtTie  (12mo.,  Leyden,  1748),  which  was  pub- 
dies  of  the  highest  rank  exerted  themselves  to  licly  burned  by  order  of  the  authorities.  Ex- 
obtain  admission  to  his  chamber  to  induce  him  polled  from  Holland,  he  was  invited  to  Berlin 
to  be  reconciled  to  the  church ;  but  by  his  ex-  by  Frederic  the  Great,  who  made  him  his  reader 
press  prohibition  no  one  was  received  except  and  a  member  of  his  academy.  Qe  lived  on 
those  connected  with  his  family.  His  obsequies  terms  of  familiarity  with  the  king,  and  publish- 
were  performed  amid  an  immense  concourse  of  ed  several  works  of  a  similar  tendency  to  his 
people,  and  in  accordance  with  his  will  his  body  previous  writings ;  among  them  were  L^homme* 
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pkmte  (Pottdanif  1748),  Mflexiofa  8ur  VorigiM  attacks  on  liying  animalfi)  and  its  general  refasal 

da  animavm  (Berlin,  1750),  and  VemiM  metaphy-  of  carrion^  it  resembles  the  eagles ;   it  is  not 

tiquA,  otf  euai  wwr  Varigine  ds  Tdme  humaine  abundant  anywhere,  and  is  rarely  seen  in  En- 

(Berlin,  1762).    He  died  of  indigestion,  oaused  rope  north  of  Germany.    The  African  bird  (G» 

by  high  living.    Frederic  wrote  his  oology.  meridianalia,  Brehm.),  and  the  Asiatic  (G.  Mi- 

LAMMAS  DAT,  in  the  calendar,  the  1st  d^ay  malayanuty  Hutt.),  are  probably  only  varieties 

of  August,  so  called  perhaps  from  the  custom  of  the  bearded  vulture. 

which  formerly  prevailed  among  the  tenants  LAMOILLE,  a   N.   co.  of  Yt.,  drained  by 

who  held  lands  of  the  oathedral  church  in  Tork,  Lamoille  river;  area,  420  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 

Enffland,  of  bringing  a  live  lamb  into  the  church  10,872.     The  surface  is  hiU^,  the  Green  moun* 

at  nigh  mass  on  that  day.    Some  antiquaries  tains  traversing  the  county  m  a  N.  E.  and  S.W. 

derive  the  term  from  a  Saxon  word  signifying  direction.    There  is  some  excellent  soil  in  the 

loaf  mass  or  bread  mass,  which  was  a  feast  of  valleys,  but  the  land  is  chiefly  adapted  to  graz- 

thanksgiving  to  God  for  the  first  fruits  of  the  ing.    The  productions   in  1850  were  66,017 

harvest;  ana  Dr.  Johnson  thinks  it  is  a  ooirup-  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  278,252  of  potatoes, 

tion  of  ^^  latter  math,"  meaning  a  second  mow-  26,978  tons  of  hay,  487,110  lbs.  of  butter,  aud 

ing  of  the  grass.    Yallanoey,  in  his  Golleetanea  427.918  of  maple  sugar.    There  were  5  grist 

de  B^yuM  Mibemieu^  mentions  that  the  1st  of  nulls,  8  saw  mills,  4  woollen  factories,  10  starch 

August,  Laidimas  (pronounced  La-ee-mas),  was  fi&otories,  6  tanneries,  17  churches,  and  4^844' 

celebrated  by  the  druids  as  the  day  of  the  obla-  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital,  Hyde 

tion  of  grain.  Park. 

LAMMERGETER  (Germ.  LOmm&r,  lambs,  LAMORIOltlRE,  Ghbistophe  LtoN  Louis 
and  Geier^  vulture),  or  Bbabded  Yultubb  (jgy-  Juohault  ds,  a  French  general,  born  in  Nantes, 
/Mi^^ia  &s»*^ttM,  Ouv.),  the  largest  of  European  Feb.  6,  1806.  He  is  descended  from  an  old 
birds  of  prey.  It  is  about  4  feet  long  and  9  or  legitimist  famUy,  and  was  educated  at  the  col- 
10  feet  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  head  and  neck  lege  of  Nantes^  at  the  polytechnic  school  of 
are  completely  clothed  with  feathers,  and  the  Paris,  and  at  the  academy  for  military  engineers 
cere  is  entirely  hidden  by  projecting  bristles ;  of  Metz,  on  leaving  which  he  joined  the  Algerian 
the  bill  is  long  and  strong,  straight  laterally  army  and  entered  the  corps  of  Zouaves  at  the 
compressed,  with  the  tip  curved  and  sharp ;  a  time  of  its  formation  (Nov.  1880).  Placed  in 
tuft  of  stiff  bristles  projects  forward  like  aboard  1888  at  the  head  of  the  office  (Jtmreau  Arahe) 
from  the  base  of  the  lower  mandible ;  the  wings  organized  by  Gen.  Ayizard  for  the  purpose  of 
are  long,  the  2d  and  8d  quilk  nearly  equal  and  facilitating  the  relations  with  the  native  popu- 
longest;  tail  lengthened  and  wedge-shaped;  tarsi  lation,  his  intercourse  with  the  Arabs  became 
short  and  covered  with  feathers;  toes  moderate,  as  useful  to  him  as  it  was  agreeable  to  them, 
the  anterior  ones  united  at  the  base  by  a  mem-  Dependiog  solely  upon  the  influence  of  kindness 
brane ;  daws  curved,  especiaUy  those  of  the  ana  affability,  he  carried  about  his  person  in  his 
inner  and  hind  toes,  and  not  well  adapted  for  exploration  of  the  country  no  other  means  of 
seizing  and  destroving  prey.  In  the  adult,  the  defence  than  a  light  cane ;  hence  the  name  of 
upper  part  of  the  head,  the  neck)  and  the  under  B<ni  Aroua  or  father  of  the  cane  conferred  upon 
pi^  are  whitish  tinged  with  orange,  deepest  on  him  by  the  Arabs.  He  took  an  active  part  in 
the  breast;  the  wings  and  tail  are  grayish  black,  the  capture  of  Oonstantine,  the  expedition 
the  wing  coverts  dashed  with  orange  white;  the  against  Mascara,  the  battle  of  Isly,  and  many 
back  deep  brown ;  the  beard  and  space  inclnd-  other  engagements.  He  commanded  the  Zon- 
ing the  eye  and  cere  black ;  bill  horn-oolored.  ayes  for  several  years  until  June,  1840,  when  he 
There  is  only  one  well  characterized  species,  was  succeeded  by  Gavaignao.  The  celebrity  of 
which  inhabits  the  mountains  of  Europe,  Asia,  the  Zouaves  was  chiefly  due  to  the  skill  which 
and  northern  Africa,  especially  the  Alps  and  from  the  beginning  Lamoricidre  had  brought  to 
Pjrr6n6ee.  Lammergeyers  are  seen  usually  in  bear  upon  their  organization.  In  Nov.  1845,  on 
pairs ;  they  feed  on  lambs,  goats,  chamois,  ^.,  the  departure  of  Gen.  Bugeaud,  he  became  pro- 
which  they  attack  in  such  a  manner  as  to  cause  Tisional  governor-general  of  Algeria,  but  went 
them  to  leap  over  predpicea,  when  they  desoend  to  Franoe  in  1846,  in  the  h9pe  of  being  able  to 
and  devour  the  mangled  carcasses ;  they  also  exert  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  destiny  of 
eat  carrion.  The  nest  is  made  upon  inaccessible  the  African  colony  by  taking  a  part  in  the  par- 
rocks,  rarely  upon  lofty  trees,  several  feet  in  liamentary  discussions  on  the  subject.  At  first 
diameter  and  or  coarse  materials,  and  the  num-  defeated  as  candidate  for  one  of  the  arrondisse- 
ber  of  eggs  is  2  or  8.  This  bird  plays  the  same  ments  of  Paris,  he  was  elected  to  the  chamber 
part  in  the  old  world  as  the  condor  does  in  the  in  Oct.  1846,  as  member  for  8t.  Calais,  Sarthe. 
new,  and  is  very  destructive  to  the  flocks  of  the  Returning  to  Algeria  soon  after,  he  crowned  his 
Alpine  valleys;  its  strength  and  boldness  are  military  career  by  organizing  the  expedition 
such  that  it  might  very  well  attack  man,  and  against  Abd  el  Kader  which  finished  the  war. 
stories  are  numerous,  though  not  well  authen-  He  was  reelected  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  in 
tioated.  of  its  having  carried  off  children.  It  1847,  and  when  the  revolution  of  Feb.  1848 
is  proDable  that  the  fabulous  roe  of  oriental  broke  out,  he  exerted  himself  in  favor  of  the 
tales  originated  in  some  eastern  variety  of  this  formation  of  a  new  administration  under  Louis 
large  vnltnre.    In  its  predatory  habits  and  its  Philippe,  and  as  colonel  of  the  national  guard 
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went  araoDg  the  people  assembled  on  the  Bon-  "whioh  was  worth  abont  $850,000,  would  do  miicii 
levards  in  order  to  allaj-  the  pnblic  excite-  toward  winning  the  qaeen's  heart  The  oar* 
ment.  But  he  was  not  listened  to,  and  after  dinal  confiding  in  her  representationB.  put  him- 
the  abdication  of  Lonis  Philippe  he  was  slightly  self  entirely  in  her  hands.  She  snoeeeded  in  get- 
wounded  while  on  his  way  to  the  Palais  Koyal  ting  possession  of  the  nedklaoe,  which  she  pr^ 
to  proclaim  the  regency  of  the  dnohess  of  Or-  tended  she  had  delivered  to  the  qaeen,  and 
leans.  He  soon  recovered,  however,  and  on  for  several  months  kept  the  robbery  concealed 
the  same  evening  tendered  his  allegiance  to  the  by  producing  forged  notes  apparently  written 
provisional  government.  He  took  his  seat  in  by  the  latter.  But  finally  a  direct  application 
the  constituent  assembly  as  a  member  for  Sarthe,  of  the  jewellers  to  her  mi^esty  awoke  snq^icion 
and  became  prominent  in  the  committee  on  and  brought  on  a  judicial  investigation,  which 
military  affairs.  During  the  bloody  days  of  resulted  in  a  public  trial  before  the  parliament 
June,  1848,  he  fought  with  so  much  spirit  The  countess  and  her  unsuspecting  aooomplice 
against  the  insurgento,  that  three  horses  were  were  incarcerated  in  the  Bastile.  All  France 
killed  under  him.  He  officiifted  as  Qea,  Gavai-  became  deeply  interested  in  this  intricate  a£blr, 
gnac's  minister  of  war  until  Dec.  1848,  and  was  in  which  the  most  infamous  aspenrions  were 
instrumental  in  introducing  various  measures  thrown  on  the  character  of  the  queen.  The 
for  the  benefit  of  Algeria.  He  strenuously  op-  verdict,  rendered  in  1785,  left  her  entire  in- 
posed  the  election  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  the  nocence  questionable  in  the  eyes  of  many.  The 
presidency,  and  even  questionea  his  right  to  cardinal  was  disohareed  from  tH  accusation, 
citizenship.  Being  elected  to  the  legislative  as-  while  the  countess  of  Lamotte,  who  swore  to 
sembly,  he  became  president  of  the  constitu-  the  last  that  she  was  but  a  victim,  was  sentenced 
tional  committee,  and  opposed  the  projects  of  to  be  whipped,  branded  on  the  shoulder,  and 
the  ultra  radical  party.  In  the  course  of  the  imprisoned  for  life.  Her  corporal  punishmeot, 
Hungarian  struggle  with  Austria,  he  was  in«  owing  to  her  desperate  resistance,  was  one  of 
trusted  with  a  diplomatic  mission  to  Russia;  the  most  dreadftd  scenes  on  record.  After  being 
bat  on  his  arrival  there  the  Hungarians  had  incarcerated  about  two  years  at  the  Salp^tridre, 
already  been  crushed  by  the  armed  interference  she  escaped,  June  5, 1787,  and  fied  to  London, 
of  the"  czar.  On  hearing  of  the  overthrow  of  where  sue  published  libels  against  the  queen. 
Odilon  Barrot*s  administration  (Oct.  81, 1849),  Her  husband  survived  her,  and  twice  wrote  a 
he  returned  to  France  and  resumed  his  seat  in  complete  history  of  the  whole  affair  of  the  neck- 
the  legislative  assembly.  After  the  coup  d^Stat  lace;  the  first  manuscript  was  taken  firom  him 
of  Dec.  2, 1851,  he  was  arrested  and  detained  in  by  the  French  police ;  the  second  was  mutilated 
the  fortress  of  Ham  until  Jan.  9, 1862,  when  he  in  its  most  important  parts.  This  mutilated 
was  permitted  to  go  to  Prussia.  A  letter  of  his,  manuscript  was  printed  in  1858,  under  the  sn- 
refusing  to  recognize  the  government  of  Louis  x>®rvision  of  L.  Laoour,  with  the  title :  Affwrt 
Napoleon,  was  published  in  May,  1852.  He  after-  du  eoUi&r;  MhnoirtM  iniditt  du  eomU  ae  La- 
ward  successively  resided  in  Ooblentz,  Ments,  inott&-  Vahns  sur  savieet  9on  ^qus.  The  beet 
Wiesbaden  and  Ems.  In  April,  1860,  having  account  of  the  affair  and  its  political  bearings  is 
gone  to  Rome  for  the  purpose,  he  was  appoint-  to  be  found  in  Louis  Blano^s  HuMre  de  la  rS- 
ed  by  Pope  Pius  IX.  commander-in-chief  of  the  ^ffolution  Fran^aise, 
papal  troops.  LA  MOTTE  FOtJQUfi.    Bee  Fovqvk. 

LAMOTTE,  Jeanne  de  Luz,  de  St.  Reht,  LAMP,  a  vessel  employed  for  producing  light, 
DE  Valol<i,  countess  de,  a  French  adventuress  and  sometimes  also  heat,  by  the  combustion  of 
notorious  for  her  part  in  the  intrigue  known  as  inflammable  fluids,  grease,  or  wax.  The  rimple 
the  '*  affair  of  the  diamond  necklace,"  born  at  form  of  these  contrivances  adopted  by  the  an- 
Font^te,  Champagne,  July  22,  1756,  died  in  dent  Hebrews  has  continued  in  use  down  to  the 
London,  Aag.  28,  1791.  8he  traced  her  origin  present  day;  and  until  near  the  dose  of  the 
to  the  baron  de  St.  Remy,  a  natural  son  of  Henry  last  century  this  had  hardly  been  improved 
n.,  and  in  consequence  of  this  received  a  small  upon  among  the  most  civilized  nations.  Even 
allowance  from  the  court.  After  marrying  a  on  the  American  continent  may  still  be  seen 
count  de  Lamotte,  who  was  a  spendthrift,  she  among  the  Canadian  French  the  same  low  oval 
repaired  to  Paris,  and  succeeded  in  being  intro-  metallic  vessel  that  was  used  by  the  ancient 
daced  to  Marie  Antoinette,  who  took  some  in-  orientals  and  Europeans,  fhmished  with  a  han- 
terest  in  her,  and' to  Cardinal  de  Rohan,  grand  die  at  one  end  and  a  beak  at  the  other,  through 
almoner  to  the  king.  She  persuaded  Rohan  that  a  hole  on  the  upper  surface  cf  which  pro- 
she  could  conciliate  for  him  the  affection  of  the  jects  the  wick  from  the  reservoir  of  oil  or 
queen,  whom  he  professed  to  love  devotedly,  grease  below.  Some  are  made  to  be  carried 
but  who  disliked  liim ;  and  she  even  induced  a  in  the  hand  and  place  upon  tables,  and  others 
Mile.  d'Oliva,  who  bore  some  resemblance  to  are  kept  suspended  by  chains  in  the  middle  of 
Marie  Antoinette,  to  personate  her  mi^esly  at  roomst  They  give  a  dim  smoky  light,  in  con- 
a  midnight  interview  with  Rohan  in  the  gardens  sequence  of  the  carbonaceous  matter  not  bdng 
of  Versailles.  The  countess  told  him  that  the  sufficiently  spread  by  an  open  wick  to  be  reach- 
queen  was  desirous  of  getting  a  magnificent  dia-  ed  by  the  oxygen  of  tiie  air  before  it  is  dia- 
mond necklace,  then  in  the  hands  of  the  court  sipated  in  sooty  vapor.  (See  CoMBrsnoir,  and 
.  jewellers  and  that  the  purchase  of  this  ornament,  Flame.)    The  external  form  of  the  lamp  was 
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more  of  a  stndy  to  the  aneienis  than  the  prin-  ooHar  shape  giTen  to  the  ring  the  lamp  oast  no 

oiples  of  combustion.    They  gave  to  it  the  most  shadow  at  a  little  distance  off,  and  a  vase  of 

graoefhl  outlines,  and  ornameuted  it  with  gro*  ground  glass  surrounding  the  flame  served  to 

tesqne  figures  and  fanciful  designs  which  were  render  the  light  still  more  diffusive  or  scattered, 

often  of  great  beauty.     They  suspended  their  One  form  of  it  was  hence  styled  the  sinumbra 

lamps  fh)m  the  ceiling  or  from  the  hands  of  or-  lamp  (Lat  iine  umhroj  without  shade).    In  this 

namental  figures  of  boys  or  men,  or  they  were  lamp  was  first  introduced  the  contrivance  for 

placed  upon  stands.    As  at  the  present  day  in  moving  the  wick  up  or  down  by  causing  the 

Aleppo  and  i^gypt,  they  were  kept  by  the  He-  hollow  metallic  cylinder  that  carries  it  to  travd 

brews  burning  ail  night ;  and  to  this  much  im-  round  another  in  which  is  a  spiral  slot ;  a  fixed 

Krtance  was  attached,  the  putting  out  of  the  pin  projecting  from  the  outer  cylinder  into  this 

ht  being  significant  of  the  extinction  of  the  slot  causes  the  cylinder  to  be  lifted  or  depressed 

fiimily  and  desertion  of  the  house.    Hence  the  according  to  the  direction  of  the  revolution, 

frequent  use  of  such  phrases  in  the  Scriptures,  Many  other  forms  of  lamp  were  also  contrived 

eq>ecially  in  Job  ana  the  Proverbs,  as  **  The  with  special  reference  to  reducing  the  shadow, 

lamp  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out ;"  and  of  In  some  the  reservoir  was  supported  on  one  side 

the  prudent  wife,  **Her  candle  goeth  not  out  of  an  upright  rod,  and  partially  counterbalanced 

by  mght." — ^The  first  improvement  in  the  con-  by  the  burner,  chimney,  shade,  &c.,  on  the 

stmotion  of  lamps  was  removing  the  beak  by  other  side.  The  shadow  of  the  lamp  would  thus 

a  long  neck  to  a  distance  from  the  reservoir  £&11  only  in  one  direction,  and  this  might  be 

of  oil,  thus  reducing  the  width  of  the  shadow  against  the  wall.  The  reservoir  was  also  placed 

oast  by  the  lamp.    Beside  this  object,  it  was  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  burner,  so 

soon  found  by  those  who  investigated  the  mat-  that  the  shadow  should  be  directed  upward ;  or 

ter,  that  the  following  were  subjects  for  im-  considerably  below  this  level,  so  that  it  should 

provement:   1,  the  wick,  which  as  used  pre-  fall  upon  the  table;  and  ingenious  mechanical 

sented  a  bundle  of  fibres,  the  inner  portion  of  devices  were  introduced,  in  tiie  one  case  to  reg- 

which,  though  saturated  with  oil,  was  removed  ulate  the  downward  flow  of  the  oil,  and  in  the 

from  the  reach  of  the  air  required  for  its  com-  other  to  raise  it  to  the  burner.    The  more  per- 

bustion ;  2.  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the  oil,  feet  were  these  devices  tiiemore  expensive  were 

that  from  nrst  to  last  it  should  bear  the  same  the  lamps;  and  the  simpler  astral  lamps  for  many 

relation  to  the  level  of  the  burning  part  of  the  years  continued  to  be  generally  preferred  as  the 

wick,  thus  securing  uniformity  in  the  supply  most  convenient  and  easily  kept  in  order.    In 

of  oil  for  combustion ;  and  8,  the  concentration  the  year  1800  Garcel  devised  an  ingenious  piece 

of  the  light  by  reflectors  at  points  where  it  is  of  dock-work  machinery  for  pumping  the  oil 

wanted.  The  wick  was  first  improved  and  much  from  a  reservoir  at  the  foot  of  the  lamp  up  to 

used  in  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Bhine  the  burner,  and  thus  supplying  this  always  from 

by  platting  its  fibres  together  to  make  it  fiat  and  the  same  point,  while  toe  excess  of  oil  fiowed 

ribbon-like.    A  fiat  socket  was  provided  for  it,  back  into  the  reservoir.    This  being  at  the  base 

and  it  was  made  to  move  up  and  down  by  a  ho-  of  the  stand  and  the  fiame  at  the  top,  there  was 

rizontal  spindle  and  toothed  wheel,  which  could  consequently  no  shadow.    The  lamp,  afterward 

be  turned  by  the  fingers  as  required.    This  was  slightly  improved  by  other  manu&cturers,  was 

known  as  the  Worms  lamp,  and  it  has  of  late  in  many  respects  the  most  perfect  of  these 

years  been  introduced  into  New  England.    A  contrivances ;  but  its  great  cost  restricted  its 

greater  improvement  was  that  of  the  Argand  use  to  the  wealthy.    It  was  moreover  so  in- 

burner,  in  which  the  wick  was  made  in  the  conveniently  large  and  heavy,  that  it  could  be 

form  of  a  hollow  cylinder,  and  so  arranged  that  moved  only  with  difilculty ;  and  the  compli- 

a  current  of  air  could  pass  up  within  it,  as  well  cated  nature  of  its  mechanism  required  access 

as  come  to  its  external  surface.    The  addition  to  skilful  workmen,  such  as  can  be  found  only 

of  a  chimney  of  sheet  iron,  as  origmally  made  in  large  cities,  to  keep  it  in  repair.    Vases  or 

by  Argand,  by  producing  an  upward  draught  in-  globes  of  ground  ghu»,  such  as  were  first  ap- 

oreased  the  supply  of  air.  (See  Asoahd  Lamp.)  plied  to  the  dnumbra  lamp,  were  found  ne- 

Tfae  efl!bct  of  uie  chimney  was  afterward  much  cessary  in  all  the  large  lamps  with  brilliant 

increased  by  contracting  its  upper  portion  and  flames  to  reduce   the  dazzling  effect  of  the 

forming  a  shoulder,  against  which  the  ascending  light,  by  causing  the  rays  to  cross  each  other  in 

current  impinges,  and  is  turned  inward  upon  the  every  direction,  as  they  pass  through  the  glass, 

flame.  The  so  caUed  astral  lamps  were  provided  whidi  appears  to  the  eve  as  if  it  were  itself 

with  these  wicks,  and  the  reservoir  for  the  oil  their  central  source.  And  in  order  to  economize 

was  arranged  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  ring  en-  the  light,  and  direct  the  chief  portion  of  it  only 

circling  the  hollow  central  stand  that  support-  where  it  is  required,  reflectors  of  metal  wera 

ed  the  burner,  and  with  which  it  was  connected  contrived,  some  i^proaching  a  parabolic  form, 

by  one  of  the  tubular  braces  that  held  it  up.  with  surface  briffhUy  poUshed,  for  turning  the 

Thus  the  level  of  the  oil  in  the  shallow  ring  light  back  into  the  room  in  parallel  rays,  which 

could  not  undergo  much  change,  and  it  con-  would  otherwise  be  wasted  upon  the  waJl ;  and 

tinned  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  the  others  of  conical  shape,  to  be  suspended  over  the 

burning  part  of  the  wick  until  it  was  almost  flame,  their  inner  surface  whitened  to  prevent 

exhausted.    In  consequraoe  of  the  thin  and  pe-  absorption  of  the  light,  and  their  sides  inclined. 
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«t  ktft  in  those  oonstraeted  with  referenoe  to  6.8  cents  per  lb.,  oil  91.6  centa  per  gallon,  and 
the  most  naefol  effect,  at  an  angle  of  60°.  The  rosin  66.8  cents  per  barrel  of  800  lbs.,  Uie  rel^ 
most  perfect  reflectors  are  those  described  in  the  tive  cost  was  caicalated  as  follows :  lard  81.9| 
artide  Fbssnsl.  The  attention  directed  in  the  rosin  gas  86.8,  oil  100. — ^The  forms  of  lamp  so 
early  part  of  the  present  oentiUT'  to  the  subject  far  noticed  are  not  adapted  for  being  carried 
of  prodncing  artificial  light  by  convenient  and  about  in  the  hand,  and  their  advantageous  qual- 
efficient  methods  caused  many  more  forms  of  ities  depend  on  their  being  employed  for  sev- 
lampa  to  be  introduced  than  can  here  be  named,  oral  persons  together.  LitUe  progress  has  been 
Borne  were  designed  to  bum  the  crude  whale  made  in  the  production  of  economical,  safe,  and 
oil,  which  on  account  of  its  viscidity  requires  to  convenient  small  lamps.  The  vapor  lamps, 
be  heated  before  it  can  pass  along  the  fibres  of  made  for  burning  the  vapors  arising  from  a 
the  wick.  Parker's  hot  oil  or  economic  lamp  mixture  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  alcohol,  which 
was  especially  adapted  for  this  use.  The  reser-  is  kept  sufficiently  heated  by  a  metallic  tube 
voir  was  a  double  cylinder  of  metal  surrounding  passing  down  into  the  mixture  from  the  flam^ 
the  upper  portion  of  the  chimney,  which  was  promised  to  meet  this  want ;  but  thev  proved 
also  of  metal,  the  lower  part  being  of  glass.  It  expensive  in  use,  and  not  altogether  free  from 
was  supported  by  a  side  arm,  which  was  made  danger  and  the  ofiensive  smoke  and  smdl  of 
hollow  to  convey  the  oil  to  the  burner  below,  burning  turpentine.  Similar  lamps  are  in  use 
A  paper  shade  served  to  conceal  the  apparatus  for  burning  the  volatile  hydrocarbons  obtained 
above  the  flame,  and  also  to  reflect  tne  light  from  the  products  of  the  distillation  of  bitumi- 
downword.  This  lamp  is  very  highly  com-  nous  coals.  To  these  succeeded  a  variety  of  so 
mended  by  Dr.  Tire  for  its  iUnminating  power  called  camphene  lamps,  some  account  of  which 
and  eooncHny.  The  lamps  of  Benkler,  con-  has  been  given  in  the  article  Buknino  Fliudl 
structed  in  Wiesbaden  in  1840,  introduced  a  For  the  economy  and  convenience  attending 
peculiar  contrivance  in  the  form  of  the  burner,  their  use  they  are  very  generally  employed,  al- 
which  caused  the  draught  of  air  to  impinge  at  though  for  years  past  some  fatal  accident  has 
an  angle  upon  the  flame,  making  the  combustion  been  almost  daily  chronicled  resulting  from  the 
moro  vivid  and  the  light  more  brilliant.  It  explosion  of  the  dangerous  fluid.  The  oils  ob- 
rendered  practicable  the  use  of  poor  qualities  of  tained  by  distillation  of  bituminous  coals  are  in* 
oil,  such  as  in  other  lamps  were  very  imperfectly  troduoing  new  forms  of  lamps  adapted  to  their 
consumed,  and  only  with  the  production  of  much  use,  and  it  is  believed  that  these  present  all  the 
smoke  and  disagreeable  smell.  The  so  called  advantages  of  cheapness,  portability,  and  bril- 
solar  lamps,  first  made  by  Mr.  Smith  in  Bir-  liancy  of  light  that  distinguish  the  camphene 
mingham,  depended  on  this  principle ;  and  it '  lamps,  while  their  entire  safety  gives  to  them 
was  essential  to  the  excellent  solar  lamps  made  a  preference  which  must  cause  the  use  of  the 
by  Cornelius  of  Philadelphia,  which,  by  means  latter  to  be  entirely  abandoned.  A  multitude 
of  a  metallic  cylinder  passing  from  the  burner  of  burners  have  been  contrived  for  these  l^mps, 
down  into  the  reservoir,  permitted  the  use  of  all  made  with  reference  to  efiecting  the  most 
lard  instead  of  oil,  sufficient  heat  being  conveyed  thorough  combustion  of  the  oil.  One  of  these  in 
from  the  flame  to  keep  it  in  a  melted  state.  The  very  general  use  has  a  flat  wick  I  of  an  inch 
solar  lamps,  on  account  of  the  cheap  materials  broad,  which  is  moved  up  and  down  by  a  horn 
they  consume,  have  been  very  extensively  used ;  xontal  spindle.  The  wick  tube  is  set  in  a  hollow 
but  they  require  particular  care  to  keep  them  cap  of  thin  brass,  which  screws  tightly  upon  the 
oilean.  The  >rick  must  be  frequently  changed,  top  of  the  lamp,  and  on  each  side  of  the  tube  is 
and  always  freshly  trimmed  with  every  using ;  an  apertnro  which  extends  down  through  the 
and  the  reservoir  also  must  be  freshly  filled  at  hollow  cap  into  the  lamp,  so  that  any  vapor  aris- 
the  same  time.  A  report  of  comparative  expen-  ing  from  the  oil  can  pass  up  to  the  wick.  There 
ments  made  in  1844  for  the  U.S.  treasury  depart-  are  also  apertures  for  admitting  air  into  the 
ment  with  the  solar  lard  lamp,  an  Argand  burner  cap,  allowing  it  to  mix  with  the  volatile  vapors, 
for  rosin  gas,  and  an  Argana  oil  lamp  such  as  Over  the  cap  is  fitted  tightly  a  brass  ring  or  cy* 
was  used  in  the  lighthouses,  by  Prof.  Walter  R.  lindrical  piece  perforated  aU  around  with  holes 
Johnson  and  others,  is  contained  in  '* Senate  to  let  in  air  to  the  wick;  and  this  ring  car^ 
Document  No.  166,"  28th  congress,  2d  session,  ries  a  dome-shaped  cover  of  thin  brass  in  the 
The  results  are  also  given  in  the  American  edi-  top  of  which  is  a  slit  or  elongated  opening  a  lit- 
tion  of  Knapp^s^' Chemical  Teclmology"(  1848),  tie  larger  than  the  wick  and  directly  overit^ 
vol.  i  p.  212.  This  work  contains  also  much  through  which  the  flame  passes  up.  The  dome 
information  respecting  the  various  sorts  of  being  of  smaller  diameter  than  the  ring,  tbero 
lamps  and  their  comparative  advantages.  The  is  room  outside  of  it  for  the  base  of  a  glass 
results  of  the  comparative  trials  referred  to  chimney  to  stand,  and  this  is  moreover  sup- 
were,  that  from  the  some  weights  of  the  mate-  ported  outside  by  the  extension  upward  of  the 
rials  employed,  the  quantity  of  light  afforded  by  brass  cylinder.  Another  row  of  holes  per- 
lard  was  ropresented  by  the  figures  1068 ;  by  forated  at  the  base  of  this  extension  lets  in 
rosin  gas,  of  specific  gravity  0.8098,  ^  or  43  per  air,  which  passes  under  the  foot  of  the  glass,  and 
cent,  superior  in  density  to  coal  gas,"  by  956 ;  circulates  up  the  outside  of  the  dome,  meeting 
and  by  sperm  oil  (f  summer  and  ^  winter  the  flame  at  the  top.  The  dome  with  its  open* 
strained)  by  711.    Lard  being  estimated  to  cost  ing  is  somewhat  like  the  peculiar  arrangement 
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in  the  solar  lamp.  The  ohimney  is  enlarged  by  a  glass  o^inder,  and  oovered  at  top  with  a 
immediately  above  the  flame,  and  is  then  con-  perforated  metallic  cap  to  allow  the  products  of 
tracted  to  the  same  diameter  as  below. — Lamps  combustion  to  pass  oat.  The  air  to  support 
in  chemical  operations  answer  tiie  purpose  of  combustion  was  admitted  through  small  open- 
small  furnaces.  They  are  made  in  a  great  va-  ings  in  the  bottom,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
riety  of  forms,  adapted  to  special  uses  and  the  the  velocity  of  the  current  entering  the  lamp 
kinds  of  fuel  employed.  Some  are  oil  lamps  would  prevent  the  explosion  passing  backward; 
designed  for  the  use  of  the  blowpipe,  and  are  but  the  protection  the  lamp  afforded  was  really 
furnished  with  a  broad  dat  wick  convenient  owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  apertures,  contin- 
for  this  purpose.  Others  are  designed  to  con-  ued  through  capillary  tubes  till  they  discharged 
Bume  alcohol ;  and  these  are  either  plain  vessels,  all  ar5und  and  dose  against  the  circular  burner, 
commonly  of  glass,  furnished  with  a  metallio  Davy^s  lamp,  commonly  known  as  the  Davy, 
tube  for  holding  the  wick  and  a  closely  fitting  has  already  been  noticed  in  the  article  on  that 
bell-shaped  cover  of  glass  for  protecting  the  distingubhed  chemist  The  wire  gauze  cylinder, 
alcohol  from  evaporation  when  the  lamp  is  not  through  which  the  air  was  admitted,  served  also 
in  use ;  or  they  are  more  elaborately  constructed  for  the  passage  of  the  light,  and  when  composed 
of  metal,  provided  with  an  Argand  burner,  and  of  wire  of  ^  to  ^  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and 
made  to  slide  upon  an  upright  rod.  This  rod  with  28  wures  or  784  apertnres  to  the  inch, 
also  supports  movable  rings  adapted  for  holding  proved  a  perfect  obstruction  to  the  flame  in  the 
crucibles  and  otlier  vessels  over  the  flame  of  the  most  explosive  mixtures,  unless  these  were 
lamp.  The  heat  is  concentrated  by  the  use  of  blown  in  currents  through  the  gauze,  or  the 
a  metallio  chimney ;  and  in  some  lamps  it  can  lamp  was  carried  rapidly  through  the  gas.  The 
be  intensified  b^r  propelling  a  current  of  air  of  wires  might  even  be  heated  red  hot,  as  sometimes 
annular  form  and  concentric  with  the  Argand  happens  in  very  foul  air  by  the  flame  leaving 
burner,  so  directed  as  to  impinge  across  the  the  wick  and  burning  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
flame.  Alcohol  is  preferred  to  oil  for.  the  reason  cylinder,  and  no  explosion  take  place ;  but  if  a 
that  its  flame  leaves  no  sooty  deposit  upon  the  glass  cover  became  hot  it  might  be  broken  by 
sur&ces  it  touches,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  drops  of  water  falling  upon  it ;  and  so  fragile  a 
eause  the  radiation  of  a  considerable  portion  of  material  under  any  circumstances  could  not  be 
heat.  Illuminating  gas,  where  it  is  available,  is  regarded  as  a  sure  protection.  Among  the  va- 
advantageously  substituted  for  both  oil  and  al-  rious  modiflcations  of  the  Davy  are  lamps  pro- 
cohol ;  and  numerous  devices  are  employed  for  vided  with  a  cylinder  of  glass  which  is  protected 
obtaining  from  this  either  the  greatest  intensity  with  an  outer  one  of  wire  gauze,  thus  combining 
of  heat  by  the  introduction  of  a  current  of  air  the  advantages  of  both.  The  Oianny  lamp  has 
into  the  jet,  or  a  disseminated  heat  by  its  diffu-  a  lower  cylinder  of  stout  glass,  upon  the  top  of 
sion  over  large  surfaces.  (See  end  of  article  which  is  a  smaller  one  of  wire  gauze.  The  glass 
Blowpipe,  and  Gas,  as  fuel.)— -Safety  Lamps,  in  this  case  is  for  the  sake  of  its  allowing  a  greater 
In  the  article  Gollibbt  mention  is  made  of  ex-  quantity  of  light  to  pass  than  the  wire  gauze, 
plosions  which  occasionally  occur  in  coal  mines.  Others  have  been  made  with  two  glass  cylin- 
and  of  the  necessity  of  guarding  against  them  ders,  one  within  the  other,  with  a  space  between 
by  the  use  of  safety  lamps.  Contrivances  called  them  for  the  passage  of  air  from  the  top  down, 
steel  mills  were  first  used  to  give  light  in  dan-  passing  through  wire  gauze  at  the  top  and  again 
gerous  parts  of  the  mines,  a  succession  of  sparks  at  the  bottom  as  it  entered  the  lamp.  The  outer 
being  constantly  elicited  by  the  rapid  revolution  cylinder,  being  protected  from  the  heat  by  its 
of  little  wheels  of  steel  against  pieces  of  flint,  separation  from  the  flame  and  by  the  cold  air 
In  an  explosive  mixture  of  gas  and  air  these  passing  through,  is  not  liable  to  be  broken  by 
however  were  not  safe,  as  the  sparks  were  lia-  the  dropping  of  water  upon  it;  and  if  by  any 
ble  to  produce  explosion.  Their  greatly  in-  accident  it  should  be  broken,  the  inner  one,  if  it 
creased  brilliancy  in  this  served  to  indicate  dan-  escaped  injury,  would  stiU  serve  for  a  temporary 
ger;  and  where  the  gas  predominated  above  protection.  The  most  perfect  of  the  safety 
the  explosive  proportion  the  sparks  were  of  lamps  are  provided  witn  the  Argand  burner 
blood-red  color  or  ceased  entirely  to  be  emitted,  and  a  glass  shade  within  the  wire  gauze.  The 
The  necessity  of  more  efScient  protection  led  common  Davy  has  the  ordinary  cotton  wick  in 
to  the  invention  in  1818,  by  Dr.  W.  B.  Oanny  the  round  tube,  and  a  wire  passing  through 
of  Sunderland,  Durham,  of  the  first  true  safety  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  is  so  bent  within  and 
lamp.  In  this  the  communication  with  the  ex-  without,  that  it  can  be  used  to  snuff  the  wick 
temal  air  was  intercepted  by  water,  through  andtopushit  upor  down, 
which  the  air  was  made  to  pass.  This  appara-  LAMPASAS,  a  central  oo.  of  Texas,  formed 
tus  proved  too  cumbrous  for  general  use.  In  in  1856,  bounded  W.  by  the  Colorado  river  and 
1815  Mr.  George  Stephenson  and  Sir  Humphry  drained  by  the  Lampasas;  area,  010  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
Davy  both  invented  safety  lamps  on  other  prin-  in  1858,  1,196,  of  whom  186  were  slaves.  The 
ciples.  The  former,  noticing  the  effect  of  the  surface  is  much  broken  and  the  soil  is  fertile^ 
gaseous  products  of  combustion  to  extinguish  Cotton,  oats,  rye,  millet,  and  the  Chinese  sugar 
tiie  burning  jets  of  inflammable  gas  ^dled  cane  are  found  to  thrive,  and  much  of  the  land 
blowers,  which  issue  from  the  crevices  of  coal  Is  well  adapted  to  grazing, 
mines,  contrived  a  lamp  which  was  protected  LAIQ^BLACE!,  a  sooty  substance  d^oaited 
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in  the 'oombastion  of  vegetable  matters.  It  to  qnalitj  in  collecting.  Tlie  impure  sorts, 
forma  when  the  flame  is  chilled  by  the  Intro-  which  are  injured  by  the  empyreumatio  resina 
doctioa  within  it  of  a  cold  body,  the  effect  of  they  contain,  are  parifled  by  igniting-  them  in 
which  is  to  check  the  conrersion  of  the  fine  close  vessels  with  access  of  very  little  air.  The 
particles  of  carbon  into  carbonic  acid,  and  canse  whole  becomes  red  hot,  and  the  tarry  and  am- 
tbem  to  gather  in  visible  masses  npon  the  cold  moniacal  matters  with  a  small  portion  of  the 
surface ;  it  is  also  collected  upon  the  walls  of  lampblack  are  consumed.  Goal  tar  and  bitu- 
flues  and  chambers  arranged  for  the  passage  of  minous  coid  are  used  for  the  production  of 
the  volatile  nroducts  of  combustion  that  arise  inferior  qualities  of  lampblack, 
from  fires  fea  with  insufficient  air.  It  consists  LAMPRET,  a  cyclostome  or  marsipobranch 
of  finely  divided  carbon,  more  or  less  mixed  fish  of  the  family  petramyzonini  {hyperoariia^ 
with  the  various  compounds  into  which  the  MmUer),  and  genus  petramyzon  (Linn.).  This 
elements  of  vegetable  substances  resolve  them-  order,  with  the  myzinoids,  constitutes  tiie  class 
sdves  when  submitted  to  the  process  of  destruc-  of  myzonts  of  Agassiz.  The  blood  is  red,  the 
tive  distillation.  It  is  consequently  of  very  heart  distinct,  the  branchial  artery  without  a 
variable  composition,  and  possesses  different  bulb  and  ftirnished  at  the  base  with  2  valves ; 
qualities  according  to  the  different  conditions,  the  body  smooth,  cylindrical,  and  vermiform, 
as  to  distance  from  the  fire,  amount  of  air  ad-  mouth  anterior,  gills  fixed,  and  eyes  distinot ; 
mitted,  &c.,  as  well  as  according  to  the  kind  of  the  single  olfactory  cavity  opens  above  by  an 
combustible  matters  employed.  Wood  deposits  external  fortunen,  leading  to  a  blind  canal  not 
on  the  walls  near  the  fire  a  glistening  varnish-  communicating  witli  the  mouth  through  a  per- 
like  substance  of  blackish  brown  color,  which  forated  palate  as  in  the  myxinoids ;  thorax 
contains  dried  tar  with  a  little  charcoal.  This  cartilaginous,  sustaining  the  branchial  appara- 
18  called  glance-black,  and  is  the  portion  of  the  tus  composed  of  rib-like  strips  descending  on 
carbonaceous  deposit  which  is  used  for  the  prep-  each  side  beneath  the  skin,  with  *l  external  spira- 
aration  of  bistre,  and  for  the  preservation  of  cles,  opening  from  the  fauces  into  a  sub-oesopha- 
meats.  The  soot  collected  further  from  the  geal  tube,  having  a  posterior  ctecal  extremity, 
fire  contains  much  more  carbon,  and  is  known  These  are  the  first  nshes  in  which  there  is  a 
as  flake-black.  The  resins,  fats,  and  oils  give  a  distinct  brain  enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  crani- 
product  rich  in  carbon  with  little  tarry  matter,  um ;  there  are  2  dorsal  fins,  the  posterior  joined 
That  collected  far  from  the  fire  is  a  diurk  pitcli-  with  the  candal,  and  mere  folds  of  skin  with 
black  substance,  much  used  as  a  pigment  in  the  scarcely  perceptible  rudimentary  rays ;  pectorals 
preparation  of  dark  colors.  It  is  the  coloring  and  ventrals  absent ;  the  cephalic  cartilage  is 
matter  of  printers'  ink,  and  is  an  essential  ingre-  undivided ;  there  is  a  spout  hole  in  the  head, 
dient  in  shoe  blacking  and  numerous  similar  prep-  and  a  spiral  valve  in  the  intestine;  there  Is  no 
arations.  The  finest  quality  of  it  used  formerly  oviduct  nor  seminal  duct.  The  jaws  are  absent, 
to  be  collected  by  the  combustion  of  refhse  oils  but  the  circular  mouth,  tongue,  and  pharynx 
in  lamps,  whence  the  name  lampblack.  It  may  are  armed  with  conical  or  crescentic  sharp  teeth 
be  obtained  in  its  greatest  purity  by  passing  of  indurated  albumen.  The  gills  are  7  little 
oil  or  alcohol  through  tubes  m  a  state  of  igni-  fixed  bags,  each  having  its  proper  artery,  its 
tion.  An  impalpable  powder  is  deposited,  hav-  opening  into  the  sub-OBSophageal  tube,  and  its 
ing  neither  taste  nor  smell,  a  condnctor  of  elec-  external  fdramen  by  which  the  water  passes 
tricity,  and  more  than  twice  as  heavy  as  water. —  out. — ^The  old  genus  petromyzon  has  been  sub- 
Various  sorts  of  apparatus  are  in  use  for  collect-  divided  into  6,  acooraing  to  the  shape  and  ar- 
ing  lampblack.  By  the  Grerman  process  refhse  rangement  of  the  teeth.  The  common  European 
resinous  substances,  as  pine  leaves,  branches,  lamprey,  or  lamprey  eel  as  it  is  often  called  (P. 
chips,  Ac,  are  burned  in  ovens  with  the  least  marinuB^  Linn.),  attmns  a  length  of  more  than 
possible  quantity  of  air,  and  the  smoke  is  con-  8  feet ;  the  color  is  yellowish  marbled  with 
veyed  in  a  low  horizontal  fine  about  15  feet  long  brown.  Having  no  air  bladder  and  being  desti- 
to  a  chamber  of  the  capacity  of  from  2,000  to  tute  of  lateral  fins,  they  are  usually  found  near 
8,000  cubic  feet  This  has  a  pyramidal  or  coni-  the  bottom,  and  to  avoid  being  carried  away  by 
cal  shax)ed  roof  of  some  woollen  stuff  of  loose  the  currents  they  attach  themselves  to  stones  by 
texture  or  of  sheet  iron,  which  can  be  lowered  means  of  the  tongue,  which  acts  like  a  sucking 
down  into  the  chamber,  scraping  its  walls  as  it  piston  in  the  circular  mouth,  whence  the  names 
desoendsL  The  smoke  passing  slowly  through  of  petromyzcn  and  cyclostomes ;  in  the  same 
the  flue  and  tJie  chamber  leaves  in  die  former  manner  they  attach  themselves  to  larger  fishes, 
the  cruder  product,  and  in  the  chamber  ^|Pon  which  they  devour ;  by  means  of  the  appara- 
its  walls  and  in  the  hood  the  finer  quatity.  This  tos  above  described  respiration  may  .be  carried 
is  frequently  shaken  down,  especially  from  the  on  independently  of  the  mouth,  the  branchial 
woollen  covering,  the  pores  of  which  otherwise  currents  passing  from  one  series  of  openings  to 
become  filled,  obstructing  the  draught.  The  the  other  across  the  sub-cesophageal  tube.  The 
frcehly  deposited  lampblack  is  liable  to  ignite  intestine  is  small  and  nearly  straight;  the  eggs 
spontaneously  on  exposure  to  the  air.  By  the  are  laid  late  in  the  spring,  the  milt  and  roe  es- 
English  method  the  smoke  is  passed  tiirough  a  caping  by  a  membranous  sheath  communicating 
series  of  bags,  arranged  vertically  side  by  side,  with  the  abdominal  cavity.  They  ascend  riv- 
in  which  the  lampblack  is  already  assorted  as  era  from  the  sea  to  spawn.   They  are  very  gen- 
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erally  distributed  in  Europe  from  theMediter-  perfect  state  until  the  4th  year  from  the  egg; 
ranean  to  the  arctic  waters,  asceniHng  the  rivers  subsequent  observations  confirm  this  view, 
in  spring ;  at  this  season  great  numbers  are  which,  if  true,  is  a  remarkable  Instance  of  par- 
caught,  their  flesh  being  considered  a  delicacy,  tial  metamorphosis  in  fish,  and  shows  upon 
The  food  of  the  lamprey  consists  of  any  soft  what  transitory  characters  genera  may  be 
animal  matter,  especially  the  flesh  of  flshes  to  founded.  According  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  the 
which  they  attach  themselves.  The  river  lam-  cleavage  of  the  yolk  is  entire,  and  in  the  first 
prey  or  lampem  (P.  fluviatilU,  Linn.)  is  a  stage  of  development  there  is  much  analogy 
smaller  fish,  and  confined  to  fresh  or  brackish  widi  that  of  the  frog. 

water ;  the  length  is  from  12  to  18  inches,  and  LAMPSAOUS,  or  Laxfsaoum,  a  Greek  city 
the  color  bluish  olive  above  and  silvery  below,  of  Mysia  in  Asia  Minor,  situated  on  the  Helles- 
Great  numbers  were  formerly  caught  in  the  pout  near  where  it  expands  into  the  Propontis. 
Thames,  Severn,  &o.,  and  sold  to  the  Dutch  for  Its  original  name  had  been  Pitynsa,  but  being 
bait  in  the  turbot  fishery.  This  and  the  pre-  colonized  at  an  early  period  by  lonians  from 
ceding  species  are  very  tenacious  of  life,  living  Phocsaa  and  Miletus,  they  called  it  Lampsacua. 
several  days  out  of  water.  The  fringed-lipped  It  had  an  excellent  harbor,  and  became  a  place 
lamprey  (P.  Planeri^  Bloch)  is  about  10  inches  of  extensive  commerce.  Miltiades,  the  son  of 
long,  stout,  with  the  circular  lip  margined  with  Oypselus,  who  had  established  himself  in  the 
sm^l  cirri,  and  the  2  dorsals  nearly  united ;  it  Thracian  Ohersonesus,  made  war  on  the  Lamp- 
is  found  in  the  rivers  of  Europe.  The  P.  mar^  sacenes,  but  was  surprised  and  taken  prisoner 
cUuB,  of  Australia,  has  the  dorsals  widely  separat-  by  them.  Crcssas  however  espousing  his  cause, 
ed. — ^The  most  common  of  the  American  species  they  restored  him  to  freedom.  After  the  rise 
is  the  P.  Americantu  (Lesueur),  growing  about  of  the  Persian  power,  Lampsacus  became  sub- 
2^  feet  long ;  the  color  is  olive  brown  above,  ject  to  it.  On  the  overthrow  of  the  Persians 
with  blackish  brown  confluent  patches,  and  be-  at  Mycale  Lampsacus  joined  the  Athenian 
neath  uniform  dull  brown.  This  is  not  uncom-  confederacy,  but  it  afterward  revolted  when 
mon  in  the  rivers  of  New  England  and  New  intelligence  anived  of  the  destruction  of  the 
York,  especially  near  their  mouths;  it  likes  best  Athenian  armament  and  army  in  Sicily.  It 
shallow  rapid  streams  with  pebbly  bottoms,  in  was  however  reduced  by  Strombiohides^  and 
which  it  builds  circular  nests  8  or  4  feet  in  di-  remained  dependent  on  Athens  till  the  time  of 
ameter  and  a  foot  or  two  high,  bringing  stones  Alexander,  when  it  was  absorbed  in  the  Mace- 
in  the  mouth  varying  from  the  size  of  a  hen's  donian,  and  subsequently  in  the  Boman  domin- 
egg  to  that  of  the  fist.  They  ascend  high  falls  ions.  In  the  age  of  Strabo  it  was  still  a  place 
by  clinging  to  the  rocks,  after  suddenly  darting  of  importance.  Charon  the  historian,  Anaxi- 
forward ;  though  uncommon  in  rivers  obstructed  mines  the  rhetorician,,  and  Metrodorus  the  phi- 
by  dams,  they  are  abundant  at  their  outlets,  es«  losopher,  were  natives  of  Lampsacus,  which  was 
pcciolly  in  the  Merrimack  near  Lowell.  Several  also  a  chief  seat  of  the  worship  of  Priapus.  Its 
other  species  are  described  in  Dr.  Storer^s  *'  Sy-  territory  was  famous  for  wine.  The  name  of 
nopsis  of  the  Fishes  of  North  America." — ^The  Lampsacus  is  still  preserved  in  that  of  Lamsaki, 
genus  ammaecBtes  (Dum^ril)  should  be  here  men-  a  small  village  near  the  probable  site  of  the  on- 
tioned.  It  has  the  same  cylindrical  body,  bran-  cient  city,  of  which  no  trace  now  remains, 
chial  apertures,  and  fins  as  the  lampreys ;  the  LANABK,  the  county  town  of  Lanarkshire, 
mouth  is  semi-circular,  without  teeth,  the  pos-  Scotland,  situated  on  the  river  Clyde,  656  feet 
terior  lip  transverse,  and  cirrated  within ;  the  above  the  sea,  25  m.  S.  E.  from  Glasgow,  and 
branchi^  apertures  open  internally  into  the  gbso-  81  S.  W.  from  Edinburgh ;  pop.  in  1851, 5,005. 
phogus  itself;  the  incomplete  circle  of  the  mouth  Its  inhabitants  are  employed  chiefiy  in  hand 
prevents  its  adhering  to  rocks  and  other  bodies ;  loom  weaving  for  the  Guosgow  and  Paisley 
the  external  branchial  openings  are  placed  in  a  manufacturers.  Shoes  are  also  made.  There 
longitudinal  furrow.  It  is  often  called  mud  lam-  are  several  breweries  and  fiour  mills. — About  1 
prey,  from  its  being  found  in  the  mud  and  sand.  m.  S.  is  the  manufacturing  village  of  New  Lan- 
The  best  known  species  in  Europe  is  A,  bran-  abx,  on  the  Clyde ;  pop.  in  1851,  1,642.  This 
ehialU  (Cuv.),  6  or  7  inches  long,  about  as  thick  village  owes  its  origin  to  David  Dale,  who 
as  a  goose  quill,  generally  of  a  yellowish  brown  erected  a  cotton  factory  there  toward  the  end 
color  above,  darker  on  the  head  and  back,  lighter  of  the  18th  century.  He  w^as  succeeded  in  the 
beneath ;  tne  eyes  are  very  small;  it  spawns  at  management  by  his  son-in-law,  Robert  Owen, 
the  end  of  April,  and  feeds  upon  worms,  insects,  who  in  1815  attempted  an  economical  experi- 
and  dead  matter,  living  in  fresh  water  in  manv  ment  among  the  work  people.  They  numbered 
countries  of  Europe.  Another  species  is  the  A.  about  2,500,  and  wei*e  under  his  control  until 
horealu  (Ag.).  Dr.  Storer  describes  8  species  1827,  wlien  he  retired  from  the  management  of 
as  occurring  in  North  America,  the  A.  bicolor  the  works.  A  French  writer  who  visited  New 
(Lesueur),  A,  coneolor  (Kirtland),  and  A.  uni"  Lanark  thus  described  it  in  Owen^s  day :  "  The 
color  (De  Elay).  From  its  resemblance  to  the  houses  of  the  colony  are  of  a  simple  but  elegant 
lamprev,  ammocates  was  called  petromyzon  by  structure ;  some  contain  a  number  of  chombersy 
the  early  writers.  Aug.  Mtiller  (Mailer's  ArchiVy  or  small  apartments,  for  one  or  two  workmen  or 
1856)  maintains  that  ammooates  is  the  larval  for  a  family ;  others  in  their  upper  stories  have 
form  of  petromyzon^  and  does  not  attain  the  magazines  of  provisions  of  every  description ; 
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and  in  the  lower  parts  are  shops  open  at  oertaia  area,  1,906  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  2,081,S86. 
honrs  of  the  daj,  where  each  workman  or  fam-  Liverpool  is  the  great  maritime  emporium,  and 
ilj  maj  obtiun  credit  till  it  reaches  the  amoont  the  only  port  of  an  j  magnitude.  The  principal 
of  the  snm  doe  for  a  month's  labor ;  and  in  mannfaotnring  towns  ore  Manchester,  Bolton, 
case  of  the  birth  of  a  child,  illness,  Ac,  addi-  Preston,  Blaokbnm,  Oldham,  Ashton,  Stockport, 
tional  adyaDces  are  made.  Beside  2  vast  build-  Bury,  Ohorley,  Wigan,  Rochdale,  &o.  The  sur- 
iugs  for  the  workmen,  and  the  large  detached  face  is  nearly  level,  except  in  the  N.  and  £. 
house  which  serves  for  a  magazine,  there  are  8  The  long  ridge  known  as  the  '^  backbone  of 
others :  first  a  manufactory  6  stories  high ;  then  England  "  separates  the  county  from  Yorkshire 
a  fine  edifice  with  a  spacious  court  before  it  for  on  the  £.,  and  the  N.  district  is  broken  by 
the  children,  with  hails  of  instruction,  ezerdse,  Ooniston  Fells  (2,577  feet  high)  and  other  con* 
and  prayer.  A  little  flirther  on,  close  to  a  ca-  siderable  eminences.  The  Duddon,  Lune,  Wyre, 
nol  tnat  communicates  with  the  Olyde,  there  Kibble,  Mersey,  and  Irwell  are  the  principal 
is  a  common  kitchen  and  refectory  for  the  un-  rivers.  The  prevdling  geological  formations  are 
married  workmen.  The  infirmary,  under  the  limestone,  and  carboniferous  and  new  red  sandr 
core  of  a  physician  and  a  surgeon,  has  but  88  stone.  The  Lancashire  coal  field  covers  400 
patients,  out  of  2,800  persons,  including  850  square  miles  of  the  8.  and  8.  W.  of  the  county 
children,  of  whom  the  colony  consists."  After  thus  underlying  the  whole  of  the  manu£actur> 
stating  other  employments  of  the  community,  ing  districts,  and  extending  into  Cheshire  and 
the  writer  adds :  **  The  employment  of  time  is  North  Wales  on  the  one  side,  while  on  the  other 
measured  at  7  hours  for  sleep,  i  hour  for  prayers,  it  is  separated  by  but  a  brief  intervid  from  the 
i  hour  for  the  toilet,  10  hours  for  classes  or  for  coal  fields  of  Yorkshire.  Copper,  iron,  and 
labor,  and  6  hours  for  meals  and  recreation,  lead  are  also  found.  Peat  mosses  form  a  re- 
There  is  no  special  mode  of  religious  instruc-  markable  feature  of  the  surface.  The  princi- 
tion ;  and  individuals  of  all  persuasions,  as  pal  of  these  swamps  was  formerly  Chatmoss,  7 
Methodists,  Anabaptists,  Independents,  Quakers,  miles  lonff,  once  considered  irredaimable,  but 
and  others,  may  be  found,  and  the  Sundays  are  now  mostly  under  cultivation.  The  climate  is 
appropriated  to  tranquillity  and  repose.''  The  humid,  but  temperate,  and  the  soil  moderately 
establishment  did  not  prove  suooessfiil,  and  no  fertile.  Dairy  and  hay  farms  are  numerous, 
trace  of  its  peculiar  features  now  remains.  and  potatoes  are  more  extensively  grown  than  in 

LANARKSHIRE,  or  Cltdbsdalb,  on  inland  any  other  English  county.  The  most  important 
county  of  Scotland,  bounded  N.  by  the  counties  manufactures  are  cottons,  woollens,  worsted^ 
of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling,  £.  by  Linlithgow,  flax,  and  silk  goods,  hats,  paper,  and  soap.  The 
Edinburgh,  and  Peebles,  S.  by  Dumfries^  and  manufacturing  districts  are  traversed  by  a  large 
W.  by  Ayr  and  Renfrew ;  area,  086  sq.  m. ;  pop.  number  of  canals  and  railways.  Lancashiro 
in  1851, 580,169.  The  river  Clyde  traverses  the  was  made  a  county  palatine  by  Edward  III.  in 
whole  length  of  the  county,  and  with  its  tribu-  1859.  Riots  took  place  in  many  parts  of  Lan- 
taries  is  noted  for  beautiful  river  scenery.  The  cashire  in  1826  for  the  destruction  of  power 
falls  of  Bonnington,  Cora  Linn,  and  Stonebyres  loom&  At  present  it  is  the  most  influential 
are  much  visited  by  lovers  of  the  picturesque,  manufacturing  district  of  England,  and  takes  a 
The  county  is  nominally  divided  into  8  wards,  leading  position  in  all  public  questions,  partica- 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower;  the  upper  is  larly  those  connected  with  commerce  and  in- 
mountainous,  the  middle  hilly,  and  the  lower  dustry.  Lancashire  returns  to  parliament  4 
level.  The  Lowtber  hills,  along  the  S.,  are  from  county  and  22  boroagh  members.  The  duchy 
2,000  to  8,000  feet  high,  but  afford  extensive  of  Lancaster  is  permanently  annexed  to  the 
ranges  of  pasturage.  In  these  hills  are  valuable  crown,  and  its  net  revenue  is  paid  into  the  sov- 
lead  mines,  consisting  of  4  principal  veins  4  to  ereign's  privy  purse.  The  receipts  in  1855 
10  feet  thick,  one  of  which  has  been  wrought  were  £86,000,  and  the  expenditures  £18,000. 
to  a  depth  of  140  fathoms.  Coal  is  also  found  The  '*  chancellor  of  the  duchy  of  Lancaster"  is  a 
in  seams  from  2  to  9  feet  in  thickness,  and  iron-  cabinet  officer.  Capital,  Lancaster, 
stone  both  in  seams  and  masses.  Dairy  hu^*  LANCASTER.  I.  AS.Kco.  ofPenn.,bound- 
bandry  is  carried  on  with  great  success.  Oats  ed  8.  W.  by  the  Susquehanna  river  and  S.  E. 
are  the  principal  grain  crop,  but  wheat  and  by  Octorara  creek;  area,  928  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
barley  are  extensively  grown.  Clydesdale  is  1850,  98,944.  The  surface  is  uneven.  South 
noted  for  its  orchards,  as  well  as  for  its  breed  mountain  extending  along  the  N.  W.  frontier, 
of  draught  horses.  It  is  the  seat  of  vast  manu-  and  Mine  ridge  passing  through  the  S.  K  part, 
factoring  industry  in  collieries,  iron  works,  and  The  surface  between  these  mountains  is  undn- 
cotton,  flax,  silk,  and  woollen  factories.  Lan-  lating  and  traversed  by  many  small  streams, 
arkshire  returns  one  county  member  to  parlia-  Blue  limestone,  roofing  slate,  marble,  chrome, 
ment,  with*4  others  from  its  boroughs.  In  the  and  magnesia  are  found  in  the  county.  The 
time  of  James  III.  of  Scotland  gold  was  found  soil  is  a  rich  calcareous  loam.  The  productions 
in  Lanarkshire,  firom  which  coins  were  struck  in  1850  were  1,808,812  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
called  unicorns.     Capital,  Lanark.  1,865,111  of  wheat,  1,578,321  of  oato,  215,277 

LANCASHIRE,  or  the  County  Palatins  of  potatoes,  29,048  lbs.  of  wool,  1,907,848  of 

or  Lanoastsb,  a  maritime,  manufacturing,  and  butter,  and  96,184  tons  of  hay.    There  were 

mining  county  of  England,  on  the  Irish  sea ;  191  grist  mills,  68  saw  mills,  54  lime  kilns,  4 
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iron  mines,  11  farnaces,  6  iron  fonnderiea,  28  The  old  gaol^famons  as  the  scene  of  the  murder 
brick  yards,  68  tanneries,  87  distilleries,  2  cot-  of  the  Oonestoga  Indians  in  1768  by  the  Paxton 
ton  factories,  17  woollen  factories,  10  newspaper  boys,  was  taken  down  in  1851,  and  Fulton  hall, 
offices,  195  churches,  and  17,000  pupils  attend*  a  large  and  elegant  building,  used  for  conoerts 
ing  public  schools.  Capital,  Lancaster.  II.  An  and  as  a  theatre,  now  occupies  its  site.  Hiere 
E.  CO.  of  Vs.,  on  Chesapeake  bay  and  on  the  N.  are  20  churches  (2  African,  1  Church  of  Grod,  2 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Rappahannock  river;  area,  Episcopal,  2  German  Reformed,  8  Lutheran,  2 
161  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,708,  of  whom  2,640  Methodist,  1  Moravian,  1  New  Mennonite,  1 
ivere  slaves.  The  surface  is  nearly  level  and  Presbyterian,  2  Roman  Catholic,  1  Swedenbor- 
the  soil  is  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  gian,  and  2  United  Brethren).  The  public  schools 
were  120,580  bushels  of  Indian  com,  24,424  of  usually  contain  2,000  pupils.  The  male  high 
wheat,  10,857  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,843  lbs.  school  accommodates  130  scholars,  and  the  course 
of  wool.  There  were  7  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  requires  4  years.  The  female  high  school  con* 
10  churches,  and  282  pupils  attending  public  tains  120  pupils.  The  amount  of  tax  raised  for 
schools.  Value  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $958,626,  school  purposes  in  1859  was  $15,981.55.  Frank- 
showing  an  increase  of  20  per  cent,  since  1850.  lin  and  Marshall  college  stands  on  a  rising  ground 
Capital,  Lancaster  Court  House.  III.  A  N.  dis-  in  the  N.  W.  comer  of  the  city.  The  number  of 
trict  of  S.  C,  bordering  on  N.  C,  and  bounded  students  in  the  college  and  preparatory  depart- 
E.  by  Lynchers  creek  andW.  by  Catawba  river;  ment  is  120.  The  buildings  are  yet  incompletou 
area,  690  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,988,  of  whom  One  daily  and  6  weekly  newspapers  are  published 
5,014  were  daves ;  white  pop.  in  1859,  6,478.  in  the  city.  One  of  the  principal  manufactures 
The  surface  is  diversified.  The  productions  in  of  Lancaster  is  that  of  rifles,  for  which  the  place 
1850  were  852,218  bushels  of  Indian  com,  21,-  has  long  been  celebrated ;  and  the  government 
644of  wheat,  65,100  of  oats,  84,688  of  sweet  po-  is  supplied  by  it  with  large  numbers  of  these 
tatoes,  and  8,661  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  7  weapons.  There  are  8  large  cotton  factories, 
grist  mills,  7  saw  mills,  25  churches,  and  569  pu-  erected  in  1846~'8,  employing  over  1,000  oper- 
pils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Lancasterville.  atives.  The  Lancaster  locomotive  works  have 
LANCASTER,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Lan-  been  suspended  since  the  commercial  crisis  of 
caster  co.,  Penn.,  situated  on  the  Pennsylvania  1857.  Several  iron  founderies  and  a  furnace 
central  railroad,  68  miles  by  railroad  and  55  in  are  in  operation  here. — Lancaster  was  founded 
a  straight  line  W.  from  Philadelphia;  pop.  in  about  1718,  and  for  some  years  was  called  Hick- 
1860,  16,000.  The  Conestoga  river  rans  for  ory  Town.  On  the  organization  of  the  county 
more  than  half  a  mile  within  the  city  limits,  in  1729,  and  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  justice 
and  approaches  the  city  line  within  a  few  hun-  from  Conestoga  in  1780,  it  took  its  present 
dred  feet  at  the  termini  of  one  of  the  principal  name.  In  1742  it  was  chartered  as  a  borough, 
streets.  From  this  point  to  where  it  enters  the  and  in  1818  made  a  city.  In  1777  congress  sat 
Susquehanna,  at  Safe  Harbor,  is  by  the  course  here  for  a  few  days,  and  the  house  still  stands 
of  the  stream  19  miles,  which  in  1826  was  made  in  which  Paine  wrote  his  letter  to  Lord  Howe, 
navigable  for  small  craft  by  means  of  dams  and  From  1799  to  1812  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
locks.  By  this  route,  as  well  as  by  the  railroad  state,  and  from  1750  to  1825  was  the  largest 
to  Columbia,  12  miles  distant,  great  quantities  inland  town  in  the  country, 
of  coal  and  lumber  are  brought  to  Lancaster,  LANCASTER,  a  village  of  Hocking  township 
the  trade  in  these  articles  forming  a  conadera-  and  the  capital  of  Fairfield  co.,  Ohio,  situated 
ble  portion  of  the  business  of  the  place.  The  on  Hocking  river,  and  on  the  line  of  the  Oin- 
principal  part  of  the  town  is  elevated  nearly  cinnati,  Wilmington,  aud  Zanesville  railroad,  80 
100  feet  above  the  Conestoga,  from  which  the  m.  S.  E.  from  Columbus,  and  125  m.  N.  E.  from 
city  is  supplied  with  water,  which  is  raised  by  Cincinnati ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,000.  It  has  an  ao- 
machinery  to  two  large  reservoirs.  The  cost  tive  trade,  and  is  connected  with  the  Ohio  river 
of  the  works  to  the  present  time  has  been  $190,-  by  the  Hooking  canal.  It  is  well  built,  the 
000;  They  were  begun  in  1885.  The  streets  streets  being  wide  and  handsome,  and  many  of 
are  generally  straight  and  well  paved,  and  cross  the  public  and  other  edifices  attractive.  In 
one  anotiier  at  ri^t  angles.  Gas  has  been  in-  1859  it  had  9  churches,  8  newspapers,  a  branch 
troduced.  Most  of  the  city  is  substantially  built  of  the  state  bank  of  Ohio,  an  insurance  office, 
of  brick,  many  of  the  houses,  particularly  those  4  hotels,  and  several  manufacturing  establish- 
erected  within  the  past  few  years,  being  elegant  ments. 

and  commodious.    Among  the  public  buildings,        LANCASTER,  a  parliamentary  and  munici- 

one  of  the  most  imposing  is  the  court  house,  pal  borough,  parish,  and  seaport  of  England,  cap- 

which  is  160  feet  long,  70  feet  wide,  2  stories  ital  of  Lancashire,  situated  on  both  sides  of  tlie 

high,  and  surmounted  by  a  dome.    It  contains  Lune,  on  the  canal  from  Preston  to  Kendal,  and 

all  the  county  offices  and  2  court  rooms,  and  on  the  Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Carlisle  railway 

cost  $170,000.    The  county  prison  contains  80  and  a  branch  of  the  great  north-western;  pop. 

cells,  and  is  kept  on  the  solitary  labor  system,  in  1851, 16,168.    It  is  built  chiefly  on  the  side 

It  is  a  large  castellated  building  of  old  red  sand-  of  a  hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  crowned  by  a 

stone,  erected  at  a  cost  of  $116,000.    Its  tower,  church  and  castle.    The  older  streets  are  nar- 

102  feet  high,  is  the  first  object  which  strikes  row,  but  many  of  the  houses  are  handsome,  and 

the  eye  of  a  traveller  approaching  Lancaster,  there  are  several  striking  public  buildings.  The 
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river  18  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  of  5  arohee  In  1889  be  went  to  Oanada^  where  the  legida- 
and  a  magnificent  aqneduct  for  the  oanal.  The  tore  made  him  some  pecuniary  grants  to  enable 
town  hall,  connty  lunatic  asylum,  theatre,  baths,  him  to  give  his  system  a  fair  trial.  Becoming 
assembly  rooms,  custom  house,  churches,  and  again  embarrassed,  some  ofhis  friends  purchased 
castle  are  the  most  interesting  edifices.  The  for  him  a  small  annuity,  and  he  removed  to 
last  is  remarkable  for  its  size  and  elegance,  and  New  York.  He  wrote  a  work  on  "  Improve- 
embraces  the  courts,  gaol,  penitentiary,  &c.  ment  in  Education"  (London,  1805),  several 
The  principal  manufactures  are  upholstery,  fhr-  elementary  school  books,  and  pamphlets  in  de- 
nitnre,  cotton,  silk^  linen,  sidl  doth,  and  corditfe.  fence  of  his  system,  which  is  now  generally 
There  are  several  ship  building  yards,  but  this  known  by  his  name  and  succesdnlly  practised  in 
branch  of  industry  is  leas  attended  to  than  for-  many  parts  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries. 
merly.  The  foreign  trade  of  Lancaster  is  like-  LANCASTER  SOUND,  a  channel  leading 
wise  declining,  though  it  still  retains  a  large  from  Baffin's  bay  W.  to  Barrow  strait,  in  the 
commerce  widi  Russia  and  America,  and  em-  American  arctic  regions.  Its  E.  entrance  lies 
ploys  numerous  coasting  vessels.  During  the  between  Capes  Horsburgh  on  the  N.  and  Liver- 
year  1856  the  commerce  of  the  port  was  as  pool  on  the  S.,  in  lat  Y8^  45'  to  Y4^  55'  N.,  long, 
follows:  vessels  entered,  1,982,  tonnage  189-  79^  W.  On  the  W.  it  opens  into  Prince  Regent 
855;  vessels  cleared,  1,758,  tonnage  189,258;  inlet,  Barrow  strait,  and  Wellington  channel, 
of  these,  1,905  vessels  of  188,186  tons  entered  It  is  the  entrance  to  the  N.  W.  passage,  and 
coastwise,  and  1,785  vessels  of  184,788  tons  was  probably  in  the  course  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
deared  coastwise ;  reffistered  shipping,  vessels  lin's  last  voyage.  Length  about  250  m. ;  cen- 
101,  tonnage  10,969.  Lancaster  returns  2  mem-  tral  breath  about  65  m.  The  great  island  of 
hers  to  parliament  North  Devon  forms  its  northern  coast,  and  sev- 

LANCASTER,  Sib  Jambs,  an  English  navi-  eral  ishinds  formerly  thought  to  be  part  of 
gator,  bom  about  1550,  died  in  1620.  After  Cockburn  island  its  southern.  On  the  former 
serving  in  the  East  and  West  against  the  Portu-  side  Croker  bay  opens  into  it;  on  the  latter  it 
gnese,  Spaniards,  &c.,  he  was  appointed  to  com-  receives  Navy  Board  and  Admiralty  inlets.  It 
mand  the  first  expedition  sent  out  by  the  Eng-  was  discovered  by  Baffin  in  1616. 
lish  East  India  company.  He  sailed  ft'om  Tor-  LANCE,  a  weapon.  See  Abmb. 
bay,  Feb.  15, 1601,  with  5  vessels,  and  returned  LANCE,  Gbobge,  an  English  painter  of  still 
to  England  in  1608,  having  not  only  fulfilled  life,  born  in  Little  Easton,  near  Colchester, 
the  duties  imposed  on  him  by  his  principals,  but  March  24, 1802.  He  studied  with  Haydon,  and 
establi^ed  commercial  relations  between  them  first  exhibited  at  the  academy  in  1828,  since 
and  the  princes  of  Bantam  in  Java  and  Acheen  which  time  he  has  been  a  pretty  regular  con- 
in  Sumatra.  He  entered  warmly  into  the  pro-  tributor  to  the  annual  exhibitions  of  the  acade- 
jects  for  discovering  a  N.  W.  passage  to  India,  my  and  the  British  institution.  His  favorite 
and  strongly  urged  the  government  to  attempt  subjects  are  fruit,  fiowers,  game,  &c.,  arranged  in 
it  Baffin  nam^  after  Capt.  Lancaster  a  sound  picturesque  and  effective  confusion,  and  which 
opening  into  Baffin's  bay.  Lancaster  was  knight-  he  executes  with  an  elaborateness  and  a  richness 
ed  by  Queen  Elizabeth.  An  account  of  his  voy-  of  color  almost  equalling  the  efforts  of  the  old 
ages  and  discoveries  will  be  found  in  Hakluyt  Dutch  masters  of  still  life.  Sometimes  he  in- 
and  Pnrchas.  troduoes  figures,  as  in  his  *^  Bed  Cap,"  in  which 

LANCASTER,  Jobbph,  an  English  education-  a  monkey  is  represented  presiding  over  a  table 

al  reformer,  bom  in  London  in  1771,  died  in  covered  with  fruits  and  festal  appointments. 

New  York,  Oct  24, 1888.    The  system  of  which  He  has  also  painted  historical  and  imaginative 

he  became  a  principal  advocate  and  promoter  pieces.    He  restored  a  large  portion  of  the  cele- 

bad  been  originally  introduced  into  England  orated '^  Boar  Hunt"  of  Velasquez  in  the  British 

from  India  by  Dr.  Bell.    It  involved  a  course  national  gallery.       i 

of  mutual  instruction,  and  from  his  boyhood  LANCE,  Wiluaic,  an  American  author  and 

Lancaster  seems  to  have  been  deeply  impressed  politician,  born  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1791, 

with  its  adviantages.    In  1789  he  accordingly  died  in  Texas  in  1840.    He  was  educated  at  the 

opened  a  school  for  poor  children  in  South wark,  associated  academy  of  Charleston,  in  which  he 

whom  he  taught  almost  gratuitously,  and  whose  held  the  first  rank  for  scholarship.    He  passed 

number  gradually  increased  to  800.    His  success  thence  to  the  law  offices  successively  of  Thomas 

attracted  public  attention  to  the  new  system,  Parker  and  Judge  Richardson,  and  soon  attained 

subscriptions  poured  in  to  him  from  all  quarters  distinction  as  a  scholar  and  public  speaker.    His 

in  support  of  it,  and  numerous  schools  on  tiie  services  were  often  in  request  as  an  orator  on 

same  plan  were  opened  by  him  in  different  parts  public  occasions.    He  was  sent  to  the  legislature 

of  the  country.    A  rival  now  appeared  in  the  m  1812  as  a  member  of  what  was  then  known 

person  of  Dr.  Bell,  who,  having  the  patronage  as  the  republican  party  in  contradistinction  to 

of  the  clergy  of  the  established  church,  soon  the  federal.    He  wrote  frequently,  chiefly  as  a 

cast  Lancaster,  who  was  a  Quaker,  into  the  political  essayist.     Though  without  collegiate 

shade,  and  broke  up  his  establishments.    The  advantages,  he  was  a  diligent  classical  student, 

latter,  after  failing  at  home,  emigrated  in  1818  composed  in  Latin  with  ease,  and  wrote  in  that 

to  the  United  States,  where  he  was  well  re-  language  a  biography  of  Wasiiington,  published 

ceived,  but  injured  his  prospects  by  imprudence,  in  Charleston,  which  received  the  approbation  of 
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oompetont  scholars.  A  similar  work  by  Francis  ^us  Bemediu  (VlVf) ;  De  Motu  Cord%$  et  AneU' 
Qlass  appeared  soon  after  in  New  York  ri836) ;  rumaWnu  (1728).  A  collection  of  his  works 
hnt,  though  both  were  commended  by  critics  as  appeared  in  his  lifetime  (2  vols.  4to.,  Geneva, 
creditable  specimens  of  Latinity,  they  were  not  1y18),  and  a  complete  edition  in  folio  was  pub- 
applied  to  the  nae  designed  by  their  authors  of  lished  at  Venice  m  1780. 
instruction  at  once  in  the  Latin  language  and  LANDAU,  a  fortified  town  of  Germany,  in 
American  history.  Rhenish  Bavaria,  on  the  Qneich,  18  m.  N.  W. 

LANCE  WOOD,  a  wood  imported  from  the  from  Carlsruhe,  on  the  railway  from  Paris  to 
West  India  islands  and  South  America  in  long  Mentz ;  pop.  about  7,000.  It  contains  an  arse- 
poles  from  8  to  6  inches  in  diameter.  The  tree  nal,  and  various  mannfiEu^tories.  It  was  former- 
is  the  Ouatteria  virgata^  formerly  known  as  ly  an  imperial  city;  was  ceded  to  France  in 
the  uvaria  lanceolata.  It  resembles  boxwood,  1680,  and  after  the  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1814  was 
but  is  of  somewhat  paler  yellow.  It  is  remark-  restored  to  the  Germanic  confederation. 
ably  stiff  and  elastic,  and  is  consequently  well  LANDEN,  John,  an  English  matibematician, 
adapted  for  the  shafts  of  carriages,  bows,  and  born  in  Penkirk,  near  Peterborough,  in  Jan. 
springs.  It  is  largely  employed  for  these,  as  well  1719,  died  Jan.  15,  1790.  Little  is  known  of 
as  for  surveyors^  rods,  billiard  cues,  and  rules,  his  personal  history,  except  that  from  1762  to 
which  ordinarily  pass  for  boxwood.  1788  he  held  the  position  of  agent  for  Earl 

LANCELOT,  Dom  Clauds,  a  French  gram-  Fitzwilliam.    He  was  retired  in  his  habits,  but 

roarian,  bom  in  Paris  about  1615,  died  in  Quim-  disposed  to  be  quarrelsome  and  dogmatic  in 

peris,  April  15,  1695.      In  early  life  he  at-  society.     His  earliest  mathematical  writings 

tracted  the  attention  of  the  celebrated  abb6  St.  appeared  in  the  **  Ladies'  Diary"  for  1744,  and 

Cyran,  and  through  his  influence  he  Joined  the  most  of  his  subsequent  papers  were  contributed 

recluses  of  Port  Royal,  whom  he  greatly  as-  to  the  "  Transactions"  of  the  royal  society  of 

sisted  in  the  organization  and  management  of  London,  of  which  he  was  admitted  a  memlxur 

the  schools  connected  with  their  community,  in  1766.    He  is  best  known  by  his  ^*  Residual 

He  wrote  grammars  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  Italian,  Analysis"  (London,  1764),  in  which  he  proposed 

and  Spanish,  and  a  Orammaire  genende  et  rair  a  new  form  of  flnxionary  calculus,  and  invented 

a^nTi^e,  still  highly  valued.    On  the  dispersion  a  set  of  symbols.    His  plan  has  been  thought  an 

of  the  society  of  Port  Royal  by  order  of  the  improvement  on  the  method  of  ultimate  ratios, 

king,  Lancelot  became  preceptor  of  the  duke  of  but  it  lacks  simplicity,  and  was  never  in  general 

Chevrense^s  son,  and  afterward,  from  1669  to  use.    The  principal  other  works  of  Landen  are : 

1672,  was  attached  in  the  same  capacity  to  the  *'  Mathematical  Lucubrations"  (4to.,  London, 

two  young  princes  of  Conti.    In  1678  he  retired  1766) ;  "  Animadversions  on  Dr.  Stewart's  Oom- 

to  the  abbey  of  St.  Cyran,  where  he  led  a  life  of  putation  of  the  Sun's  Distance"  (4to.,  1771)  ; 

austerity ;  and  in  1680  was  ordered  to  Qnim-  '^  Observations  on  Converging  Series"   (4to., 

perl^  where  his  last  years  were  spent  in  devo-  1781) ;    **  Mathematical  Memoirs  respecting  a 

tion.    His  Orammaire  gSnSrale,  better  known  Variety  of  Subjects"  (2  vols.  4to.,  l780-'89). 

as  Orammaire  de  Fart  lioyal,  has  been  fre-  LANDER,  Louisa,  an  American  sculp^esS) 

qnently  reprinted.  bom  in  Salem,  Mass.,  about  1886.    In  early 

LANCISI,  Giovanni  Mabia,  an  Italian  phy-  youth  she  manifested  her  taste  for  sculpture  by 
sician,  born  in  Rome,  Oct.  26,  1654,  died  there,  modelling  heads  for  dolls,  and  carving  bass- 
Jan.  21,  1720.  He  was  bred  for  the  church,  reliefs  on  alabaster  and  other  soft  subSanceSb 
but  having  abandoned  the  study  of  theology  As  she  grew  older  she  modelled  excellent  like- 
for  that  of  the  natural  sciences,  he  was  gradu-  nesses  of  various  members  of  her  family,  and 
ated  doctor  in  medicine  and  philosophy  at  the  executed  cameo  heads.  At  about  the  age  of 
college  of  the  Sapienza  in  Rome  at  the  age  of  20  she  went  to  Rome  and  became  the  pupil  of 
18.  In  1676  he  was  appointed  assistant  phy  si-  Crawford,  and  soon  after  finished  in  marble  ^*  To- 
cian  to  one  of  the  hospitals,  and  some  time  later  day,"  a  youthful  figure  emblematic  of  America^ 
was  nominated  to  the  chair  of  anatomy  at  the  and  "Galatea."  Among  her  subsequent  works 
Sapienza,  which  he  filled  with  great  reputation  are  a  bust  of  Gov.  Gore  of  Massachusetts,  in 
for  18  years.  Pope  Innocent  XI.  in  1684  pre-  Gore  hall.  Harvard  college,  executed  from  2  oil 
sented  him  with  a  canonry.  He  filled  various  portraits;  a  bust  of  Hawthorne;  a  spirited  stat- 
professional  offices,  was  physician  successively  uette  of  Virginia  Dare,  the  first  Eltglish  child 
to  the  college  of  cardinals  and  to  the  pope,  and  born  in  America;  a  life-size  statue  of  Virginia; 
enjoyed  many  titular  honors  and  the  friendship  a  reclining  statue  of  Evangeline ;  *^  Elizabeth, 
of  Clement  XI.  He  left  a  number  of  valuable  the  Exile  of  Siberia ;"  a  statuette  of  Undine,  and 
works,  chiefly  relating  to  his  favorite  studies  of  one  of  ^*  Ceres  Mourning  for  Proserpine ;"  and 
anatomy,  natural  philosophy,  and  mathematics,  numerous  portrait  busts.  She  is  now  (1860) 
Among  them  are :  De  Subitaneis  Mbrtibu*  (4to.,  engaged  upon  a  figure  of  a  *^  Sylph  Alighting.^' 
Rome,  1707),  written  in  consequence  of  many  LANDER,  Riohard,  an  English  traveller,  the 
sudden  deaths  which  occurred  at  Rome  in  1705-  discoverer  of  the  course  of  the  river  Niger  in 
^6 ;  De  Nativis  atque  Adventitiis  Eomani  Ccdi  Africa,  born  in  Truro,  Cornwall,  in  1804,  died 
Qualitatibus,  eui  a>ccedit  Historia  Epidemia  on  the  island  of  Fernando  Po,  Feb.  7, 1884.  He 
Rheumatics  qua  perllyemsm  Anni  1709  'oagata  was  of  humble  extraction,  and  early  found  em> 
^^(1711);  De  Nbxiis  Faludum  EffluviU  eorum^  ployment  in  a  menial  capacity.    In  1825,  im- 
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l>elled  by  a  spirit  of  adveDtnre,  be  entered  tbe  B.  A.  K,  Oldfield,  sorriving  offloers  of  the  ex- 
service  of  Gapt.  Olapperton,  wliom  be  accompa*  pedition.^' 

nied  upon  bis  second  African  expedition.   After  LANDES,  Lbs,  a  maritime  department  of 
the  death  of  Olapperton  at  Sackatoo,  be  re-  France,  forming  part  of  the  ancient  province 
turned  to  England,  and  hi  tbe  latter  part  of  of  Gasconj,  and  bounded  N.  by  Gironde,  £.  by 
1829  pablisbed  ^^  Records  of  Oapt.  Olapperton's  Lot-et-6aronne  and  Gers,  8.  by  Basses-Pyrd- 
Last  Expedition  to  Africa''  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Lon-  n^es,  and  W.  by  the  bay  of  Bis^y;  area,  3,590 
don),  prepared  from  Ciapperton's  papers  and  bis  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  809,882.    Tbe  name  is 
own  journal.   In  Jan.  1880,  accompanied  by  bis  derived  from  tbe  sandy   and  marshy  plains 
brother  John,  be  sailed  for  Africa  under  govern-  which  compose  the  greater  part  of  its  surface, 
raent  auspices  to  continue  tbe  explorations  of  These  plains  prevail  generally  in  the  interior, 
Olapperton ;  and  departing  from  Badasry  near  and  are  in  many  places  covered  with  tliorny 
Cape  Coast  Castle,  March  22,  be  reached  Boossa  shrubs  over  which  the  shepherds  stalk  on  stilts. 
on  the  Quorra,  or  Niger,  June  17.    Thence  tbe  Tbe  onlv  crops  which  tbe  landes  yield  are  maize 
brothers  ascended  the  river  100  miles  to  Gaoo-  and  barley.    The  coast  district  is  studded  with 
rie,  and  returning  to  Boossa  early  in  August,  numerous  lagoons;  but  toward  tbe  8.,  where 
commenced  the  descent  of  tbe  stream  in  canoes,  tbe  roots  of  tbe  Pyr^n^es  intennipt  tbe  conti- 
8ept.  20.     After  numerous  hazardous  adven-  nuity  of  tbe  plain,  and  the  tributaries  of  the 
tures,  they  reached  tbe  mouth  of  tbe  river  Adour  irrigate  the  soil,  tbe  country  is  fertile, 
through  its  principal  arm,  the  Nun,  in  the  lat-  and  abounds  in  corn,  wine,  and  various  kinds 
ter  part  of  November,  and  were  received  on  of  fruit    The  other  productions  of  this  depart- 
board  an  Englbh  brig,  in  which  they  sailed  to  ment  are  timber,  coal,  iron,  and  marble.    The 
Fernando  Po.    In  June,  1881,  they  arrived  in  climate  is  mild,  but  unhealthy.    The  principal 
England,  via  Rio  Janeiro ;  and  in  tbe  succeed-  manufactures  are  glass,  porcelain,  earthenware, 
ing  year  a  narrative  of  tbe  expedition,  prepared  paper,  leather,  &c.,  employing  about  6,000  per- 
by  Lieut  Becber  from  the  account  of  the  Lan-  sons.    The  chief  rivers  are  the  Leyre,  Adour, 
ders,  was  published  in  2  vols,  with  a  map.    In  and  Gave-de-Pau.    Capital,  Mont  de  Marsan. 
addition  to  tbe  discovery  of  the  course  of  the  LANDON  (MACLEAN),  Letitia Elizabeth, 
Niger,  they  first  ascertained  its  confluence  with  an  English  authoress,  born  in  Old  Brompton,  a 
the  Benoowe  or  Tchadda,  as  it  was  called.    In  suburb  of  London,  in  1802,  died  at  Cape  Coast 
1882  an  expedition,  connstin?  of  a  brig  and  two  Castle,  Africa,  Oct  15, 1888.    Mucli  of  her  youth 
small  steamers,  was  organized  by  a  company  of  was  passed  at  a  country  seat  in  Hertfordshire, 
Livernool  merchants  for  the  purpose  of  opening  among  scenes   and  associations  which   could 
a  trade  with  the  tribes  along  tlie  Niger,  and  hardly  fail  to  develop  a  poetic  and  imagina- 
placed  under  the  command  of  Richard  Lander,  tive  nature.    At  1$  she  began  to  write  poetr}*, 
It  reached  the  river  Nun  Oct  16  in  tbe  same  and  a  few  years  later,  ivhile  residing  with  her 
year,  and  proceeded  to  ascend  the  Niger  to  grandfather  at  Old  Brompton,  she  made  the 
Boossa.    The  nativec^  however,  showed  little  acquaintance  of  William  Jerdan,  who  published 
disposition  to  trade  with  tbe  Europeans,  and  some  of  her  small  pieces  in  the  ^^  Literary 
Lander  returned  ill  to  the  sea  coast  in  the  sue-  Gazette,"  of  which  be  was  then  tbe  editor, 
ceeding  spring,  with  tbe  loss  of  several  of  bis  They  were  signed  ^^  L.  E.  L.,"  as  were  most  of 
men  by  sickness.    In  tbe  latter  part  of  July  he  her  subsequent  productions,  and  attracted  con- 
reascended  tbe  river  in  one  of  the  steamers  (tbe  siderable  attention.    Others  of  a  higher  strain 
other  having  returned  to  Europe),  as  far  as  Rab-  succeeded,  and  ^^  L.  E.  L.^'  soon  became  one  of 
ba,  about  100  miles  below  Boossa;  but  the  nar  the  most  popular  metrical  writera  of  the  day. 
tives  proved  so  indifferent  to  trade  that  tbe  ex-  Mr.  Jerdan  next  employed  her  as  a  general  con- 
pedltion,  regarded  as  a  commercial  venture,  was  tributor  to  the  ^^  Gazette,"  not  of  original  poems 
a  failure.    On  this  voyage  he  ascended  tbe  Be-  merely,  but  of  reviews  and  miscellaneous  ar- 
noo  we  as  far  as  the  country  of  Domah,  104  miles;  tides;  and  in  time  her  labors  became  so  nu- 
but  finding  tbe  people  inhospitable  and  uncom-  merous  and  important  as  to  entitle  her  to  be 
municative,  he  was  forced  to  return  through  called  rather  a  co-editor  than  an  occasional  con- 
failure  of  provisions  to  tbe  Niger.    On  Nov.  2T  tributor,  her  efforts  being,  as  Mr.  Jerdan  has 
the  expedition  was  again  in  motion  up  the  river  stated,  scarcely  less  than  bis  own.    Her  inti- 
under  the  command  of  Dr.  Oldfield,  Richard  macy  with  Mr.  Jerdan  gave  rise  to  many  cruel 
Lander  designing  to  follow  early  in  1884  with  slanders,  which  caused  ber  the  keenest  suffer* 
supplies.    On  Jan.  20  the  latter,  while  proceed-  ings.    Her  father  dying  in  somewhat  destitute 
ing  up  the  Brass  river,  an  arm  of  tbe  Niger,  was  circumstances  when  she  was  vet  a  child,  she 
severely  wounded  in  a  conflict  with  tbe  natives  became  the  chief  support  of  her  family,  and 
of  the  Eboe  country.    He  escaped  down  tbe  for  a  period  of  15  years  was  a  ready  and  pro- 
river  in  a  canoe,  and  succeeded  in  reaching  Fer-  lific  writer  in  prose  and  verse  for  the  annuals 
nando  Po,  whero  he  died  soon  after.    In  1885  and  for  a  variety  of  periodicals.    In  1821  she 
an  account  of  his  last  voyage  was  published  published  a  small  collection  entitled  ^^  The  Fate 
Qnder  tbe  title  of  '^  Narrative  of  the  Expedition  of  Adelaide,  and  other  Poems,"  which  was  suc- 
into  the  Interior  of  Africa  by  tbe  River  Niger,  ceeded  by  "  Tbe  Improvisatrice,"  "  Tbe  Trouba- 
in  the  Steam  Vessels  Quorra  and  Alburkah,  in  dour,"  and  other  long  pieces.    Tbe  rich  fancy 
1882,  1888,  and  1884,  by  McGregor  Laird  and  and  tbe  romantic  and  melancholy  sentiment 
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which  pervaded  them  seemed  to  accord  yeiy  ordered  the  manrion  which  he  had  hoilt  to  be 
happily  with  the  popular  taste.    The  sadness  demolished.    He  determined  to  live  abroad  free 
which   characterized   Miss   Landon^s   poetry,  from  the  trammels  and  vexations  of  an  English 
however,  and  which  elicited  many  expressions  landlord.    In  1808,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  in- 
of  sympathy  in  her  behalf,  was  purely  imagi-  surrection  in  Spain  against  Napoleon,  Landor 
native,  as  ^e  was  of  a  cheerful  and  even  joy-  was  said  to  be  the  first  Englishman  who  went 
ous  disposition,  and  possessed  many  attractions  to  assist  the  Spanish  patriots.  He  raised  a  body 
of  person  and  manners.   The  Ettrick  Shepherd,  of  troops  at  his  own  expense,  conducted  them 
who  had  severely  criticized  her  poems,  could  from  Corunna  to  Aguilar,  the  head-quarters  of 
not  repress  his  admiration  upon  meeting  her  for  Gen.  Blake,  viceroy  of  Galicia,  presented  20,000 
the  first  time,  but  exclaimed  with  charaoteris-  reals  to  the  cause,  received  the  thanks  of  the 
tic  bluntness:  *^I  did  nae  think  ye  had  been  supreme  junta  for  his  services,  and  was  appoint- 
sae  bonny."     Miss  Landon  also  published  4  ed  a  colonel  in  the  Spanish  army.    He  resided 
novels,  ''Ethel  Churchill,"  ''FrancesoaOarrara,"  his  commission  on  the  restoration  of  King  rer- 
"  Romance  and  Reality,"  and  ''  Duty  and  Incli-  dinand  and  the  subversion  of  the  constitution 
nation,"  which  however  were  not  so  successful  framed  by  the  Spaniards  during  their  struggle 
as  her  poems.    Another  novel  commenced  by  for  independence,  declaring  "  that  though  he  was 
her,  entitled  ''  Lady  Anne  Granard,"  was  pub-  willing  to  aid  the  Spanish  people  in  the  asser- 
lished  2  years  after  her  death.    In  June,  1888,  tion  of  their  liberties  against  the  antagonist  of 
she  was  married  to  George  Maclean,  who  held  Europe,  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
an  official  station  at  Gape  Coast  Castle  in  West  perjurer  and  a  traitor."    In  1811  he  married 
Africa,  and  soon  afterward  sailed  with  him  for  Julia  Thuillier  de  Malaperte,  of  Bath,  a  daughter 
her  new  home.  She  died  in  a  few  months  after  her  of  the  baron  de  Nieu  veviUe,  descendant  and  rep- 
arrival  there  from  an  overdose  of  prussic  acid,  resentative  of  the  nobleman  of  that  name  who 
which  she  had  been  accustomed  to  take  in  small  had  been  first  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber 
quantities  for  hysteric  affections,  and  was  disco v-  to  Charles  Till.    In  1815  he  removed  to  Italy, 
ered  lying  dead  upon  the  floor  of  her  chamber,  where  he  has  since  resided,  with  the  exception 
A  coroner's  jury  found  no  cause  for  suspicion  of  occasional  tours  and  a  residence  of  several 
that  her  death  had  been  produced  intentionally,  years  in  Bath,  England.     He  occupied  for  7 
In  1841  Laman  Blanchard  published  the  ''Life  years  the  palace  of  the  Medici  at  Florence,  and 
and  Literary  Remains  of  L.  E.  L.,"  in  2  vols.  8vo.  then  purchased  the  villa  and  gardens  of  Count 
LANDOR,  Walteb  Savaqb,  an  English  an-  GherardesciL  atFiesole,  near  that  city.    In  1820 
thor,  born  at  Ipsley  Court,  Warwickshire,  Jan.  he  published  at  Pisa  his  Latin  Jdyllia  JSeroica^ 
80,  1775.    His  father,  Walter  Landor,  a  gentle-  with  an  appendix  in  Latin  prose  on  the  reasons 
man  of  good  birth  and  property,  took  for  his  why  modem  Latin  poets  are  so  little  read.    His 
second  wife  Elizabeth  Savage,  a  Warwickshire  literary  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by  his 
heiress,  who  added  to  her  husband's  fortune  a  prose  work  entitled  "  Imaginary  Conversations" 
dowry  of  more  than  £80,000.    Walter  Savage  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1824-'9).     These  sup- 
Landor  was  their  eldest  son,  and  was  educated  posed  dialogues  between  remarkable  personages 
with  great  care  under  private  tutors^  at  Rugby  of  past  or  present  times  admirably  iUnstrate 
school,  and  at  Trinity  college,  Oxford.    Being  the  pecDdianties  of  the  different  interlocutors 
rusticated  at  the  university  for  firing  a  gun  in  and  of  the  periods  in  which  they  lived,  and  also 
the  quadrangle,  he  never  returned  to  take  his  abound  in  paradoxical  and  original  opinions, 
degree.    He  was  at  first  designed  for  the  army,  They  were  followed  by  a  new  edition  of  "  Ge- 
and  then  for  the  legal  profession,  but  his  inde-  bir.  Count  Julian,  and  Other  Poems"  (1881) ; 
pendent  and  impulsive  nature  made  him  ulti-  by  "Pericles  and  Aspasia"  (1886);   a  '* Satire 
mately  prefer  a  life  of  freedom  and  literary  pur-  on  Satirists   and  Allmonition  to  Detractors" 
suits  on  an  income  granted  him  by  his  father.  (1886) ;    the  "  Pentameron   and   Pentalogia" 
Soon  after  leaving  Oxford,  in  1795,  he  published  (1887) ;  and  the  dramas  "  Andrea  of  Hungary 
a  volume  of  poems.    In  1798  apiieared  a  more  and  Giovanna  of  Naples"  (1889).     All  mese 
important  poem, "  Gebir,"  which  ne  had  written  works  were  written  in  Italy.    During  his  resi- 
in  Swansea,  and  which  was  favorably  noticed  deuce  at  Bath,  he  published  the  ^*  Hellenics" 
by  Southey  in  the  "  Critical  Review."     This  (1847) ;  a  new  edition  of  the  Gehirus,  Idyllia 
approval  was  amply  satisfactory  to  Landor,  who  Heroica^  &c..  under  the  title  of  Foemata  et  In- 
cared  nothing  for  the  opinions  of  smaller  critics,  icriptiones  (1847) ;    *^  Imaginary  Conversation 
and  induced  him  to  republish  it  in  a  Latin  ver-  of  King  Carlo  Alberto  and  the  Duchess  Belgio- 
sion  (1808).    In  1802  he  visited  Paris,  and  saw  joso  on  the  Affairs  and  Prospects  of  Itdy" 
Kapoleon  made  consul  for  life.    On  the  death  (1848) ;  "  Popery,  British  and  Foreign"  (1851) ; 
of  his  father  he  succeeded  to  the  family  domains,  the  *^  LEist  Fiiiit  off  an  Old  Tree"  (1858) ;  *'  Let- 
and  purchased  other  estates  in  Monmouthslure ;  ters  of  an  American"  (1854),  under  the  pseu- 
he  expended  £7,000  in  improving  them,  and  built  donyme  of  Pottinger ;  '^  Antony  and  Octavius" 
a  mansion  which  cost  £8,000;  but  in  1806,  in  (1856);    "Dry  Sticks  Fagoted"  (1857);  and 
disgust  with  some  of  his  tenantry,  one  of  whom  frequent  contributions  to  the  "  Examiner"  news- 
had  absconded  several  thousand  pounds  in  his  paper.    The  last  named  book  contained  some 
debt,  he  sold  off  his  entire  property,  a  part  of  most  objectionable  poems,  libelling  a  lady  of 
which  had  been  in  his  fojoaXy  for  700  years,  and  Bath  to  whom  Landor  had  conceived  an  intcnt^e 
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personal  dislike,  and  for  whiob  he  was  prose-  hieroglyphics.  His  "  Desoriptive,  Ezplaoatory, 
oated  and  subjeoted  to  a  verdict  of  £1,000  dam-  and  Oritical  Oatalosne  of  some  of  the  Earliest 
ages.  Occasional  pangent  letters  and  epigrams  Pictures  in  the  National  Academy''  is  fall 
CO  foreign  politics  still  appear  from  his  pen  in  of  amnsine  gossip.  His  best  engraving  is  the 
the  Engtish  journals.  Southey,  in  a  note  to  his  *'Dogs  of  Mount  St  Bernard,"  from  one  of  the 
^  Vidion  of  Judgment^"  writes :  **  Of  the  author  earliest  pictures  of  his  son,  Sir  Edwin  Landseer. 
of  *  Gkblr'  and  *  Count  Julian'  I  can  oniy  say  in  II.  Thomas,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
this  place,  that  to  have  obtained  his  approbation  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  adopted 
as  a  poet,  and  preserved  liisfi^iendship  as  a  man,  his  father's  profession,  and  has  executed  many 
will  be  remembered  among  the  honors  of  my  engravings  in  mezzotint  from  his  brother  Ed- 
life  when  the  petty  enmities  of  this  generation  win's  pictures.  He  is  also  known  as  an  ex- 
will  be  forgotten,  and  its  ephemeral  reputations  cellent  etcher.  One  of  his  latest  works  is  an 
shall  have  passed  away.''  Emerson,  in  his  engraving  of  Rosa  Bonheur's  celebrated  picture 
''English  Traits,"  says  of  him:  **  He  is  strangely  of  the  *^  Horse  Fair."  Ill  Ghablbs,  brother 
undervalued  in  England — ^usually  ignored — and  of  the  preceding,  a  painter  of  genre^  bom  in  the 
sometimes  savagely  attacked  in  the  reviews,  early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  received 
The  criticism  may  be  right  or  wrong,  and  is  his  first  instructions  in  painting  from  Haydon, 
quickly  forgotten ;  but  year  after  year  de  schol-  who  manifested  great  interest  in  his  progress, 
ar  must  go  back  to  Lauudor  ibr  a  multitude  of  He  first  exhibited  in  the  royal  academy  in  1828, 
elegant  sentences — for  wisdom,  wit,  and  indi^-  and  in  a  few  years  gained  the  reputation  of  a 
nation  which  are  unforgetable."  All  of  his  ciever  painter  of  domestic  history  and  ^«nr«i 
writings  contain  highly  intellectual  and  vigorous  He  succeeded  on  several  occasions  in  receiv- 
paasages,  but  his  poems  especially  display  an  ef-  ing  from  the  art  nnion  the  highest  prizes  for 
fort  to  reproduce  the  genius  and  style  of  Hellenic  his  works  on  exhibition.  Among  his  most 
poetry,  and  seem  foreign  to  modern  habits  of  popular  pictures  are  '*  Pamela,"  "Olarissa  Har- 
thought.  An  edition  of  his  collected  works  was  lowe  in  Prison,"  **  The  Monks  of  Melrose,"  kia, 
published  in  London  in  1846  (2  vols.  Bvo. ;  re-  He  is  a  member  of  the  royal  academy,  and  in 
printed  in  1853).  A  selecticm  from  his  writings  1861  was  appointed  keeper.  IV.  Sib  Edwin, 
was  edited  by  George  S.  Hillard  (Boston,  1866).  brother  of  the  preceding,  a  painter  of  animids^ 
— ^Hb  brother,  the  Rev.  R.  E.  Laxdob,  is  the  born  in  London  in  1808.  While  a  child  he  was 
author  of  several  works,  including  two  remark-  remarkable  for  skill  in  drawing,  and  for  the 
able  novels,  the  *^Fawn  of  Sertorius"  (2  vols.,  facility  with  which  he  seized  the  characteristio 
1846),  and  the  ^*  Fountain  of  Arethnsa"  (2  vols.,  expression  of  the  object  he  was  imitating.  His 
1848).  father  encouraged  his  talent,  and  personaUy 

LAND'S  END  (anc.  Bolwiwn  Pr<mumtorir  superintended  his  education.  He  took  him  into 
um),  a  remarkable  headland  projecting  into  the  the  fields,  and  made  him  copy  the  ordinary  do* 
Atlantic  at  the  W.  extremity  of  Cornwall,  Eng-  mestio  animals,  at  rest  or  in  motion,  from  the 
land.  It  is  formed  of  granite  cliffs,  whose  sum-  life,  and  in  the  same  way  caused  him  to  acquire 
niits  are  60  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  his  first  notions  of  color.  By  these  means  Land- 
is  the  most  western  point  of  Great  Britain,  seer  soon  became  a  ready  and  skilful  painter  from 
About  one  mile  distant  from  it  are  the  danger-  nature,  and  at  the  age  of  14  attracted  attention 
ons  rocks  called  the  Longships,  on  which  has  by  his  spirited  sketches  of  terrier  dogs,  horses, 
been  erected  a  lighthouse  with  fixed  lights  88  cats,  and  other  animals.  Two  years  later  he 
feet  above  high  water.  On  a  peninsula  near  exlubited  his  ^^  Dogs  Fighting,"  which  waspur- 
by  is  one  of  those  natural  curiosities  called  **  log-  chased  bv  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  shortly 
ging"  or  "  logan  stones,"  so  poised  on  a  fulcrum  afterward  a  striking  picture  of  two  St.  Bernard 
that  they  can  be  made  to  rock.  dogs  rescuing  a  traveller  from  the  snow,  which 

LANDSEER.    I.  Jomr,  an  English  engraver  was  engrav^  by  his  father.    About  this  time 

and  author,  bom  in  Dncoln  in  1769,  died  Feb.  he  received  to  a  limited  extent  instructions  and 

29, 1852.    His  reputation  was  founded  on  the  advice  from  Hay  don,  but  never,  like  his  brother, 

engravings  furnished  for  Bowyer's  edition  of  became  a  regular  pupiL    He  also  drew  in  the 

Hume's  ** History  of  England"  and  Moore's  schools  of  the  royal  academy,  and  from  the 

'*  Views  in  Scotland "  toward  the  close  of  the  Elgin  marbles ;  but  animals,  and  particularly 

last  century,  and  on  a  series  from  the  works  of  those  of  the  domestic  kind,  were  the  chief  ob- 

Rubens,  Snyders,  and  other  artists.    In  1806  he  jects  of  his  study.    The  praises  bestowed  upon 

delivered  a  course  of  lectures  on  engraving  at  his  youthful  performances  served  as  an  incen- 

the  roval  institution.    At  the  same  time  he  was  tive  to  fresh  exertions,  and  each  year  witnessed 

elected  an  associate  engraver  in  the  royal  aoad-  an  improvement  in  the  finish  and  details  of  his 

emy,  an  honor  which  he  accepted  for  the  pur-  works.    In  182T  he  was  elected  an  associate 

pose  of  removing  the  restrictions  against  the  member  of  the  royal  academy,  having  Just 

admission  of  engravers  to  full  membership,  reached  the  requisite  age,  and  about  the  same 

Failing  in  this  object,  he  devoted  himself  chief-  time  made  a  visit  to  the  highlands  of  Scotland, 

ly  to  literary  pursuits,  and  started  at  different  the  impressions  derived  f^om  which  have  been 

periods  two  art  journals,  both  of  which  speedily  reproduced  in  a  series  of  characteristie  works. 

fiiUed.  He  also  cultivated  archssology,  and  pub-  Among  his  best  pictures  are :  ^^  The  Betnm  from 

Itshed  a  4to.  volume  on  engraved  gems  and  Deer-Stalking,"  exhibited  in  1827;  the  ^^Poach- 
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•ra— Deer-Stalkiog;*'  ^None  bnt  the  BniTO  unteered  as  a  private  soldier.  Hib  company 
deserve  the  Fair ;"  "  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his  witli  several  others  having  assembled  at  l7ew 
Dogs;"  ^^ The  Otter  Speared;''  ^*The  Stag  at  Albany*,  and  formed  a  regiment,  Mr.  Lane  was 
Bay;"  "The  Drive — Shooting  Deer  on  the  elected  colonel.  A  few  days  afterward  he  re- 
Pass;"  "The  Random  Shot,"  a  touching  picture,  ceived  from  President  Polk  a  commission  as 
representing  a  fawn  endeavoring  to  draw  suck  brigadier-general.  He  immediately  set  out  for 
from  its  dead  dam ;  and  "  Night  and  Morning,"  a  the  seat  of  war,  in  command  of  8  regiments  of 
stag  fight,  and  the  "  Children  of  the  Mist,"  two  Indiana  volunteers,  and  in  two  weeks  landed  at 
of  his  latest  and  most  remarkable  works.  Of  a  the  Brazos,  and  reported  for  duty.  His  brigade 
different  class,  but  quite  as  effective  of  their  was  assigned  to  Gen.  Butler's  division.  At  the 
kind,  ore  the  "  Illicit  Whiskey  Still;"  "High-  battle  of  Buena  Vista  he  commanded  the  left 
land  Music,"  now  in  the  Vernon  collection ;  the  wing,  and  commenced  the  engagement  by  attack- 
**  Drover's  Departure;"  "The  Old  Shepherd's  ing  a  division  of  the  Mexican  army  numbering 
Chief  Mourner,"  a  sheep  dog  watching  by  his  5,000,  commanded  by  Gen.  Ampudia.  In  the 
master's  coffin ;  "  High  Life"  and  "  Low  Life ;"  course  of  the  day  he  was  wounded  in  the  right 
the  "  Distinguished  Member  of  the  Humane  arm,  but  remained  on  the  field.  In  June,  1847, 
Society,"  a  noble  portrait  of  a  Newfoundland  he  went  to  New  Orleans,  where  the  Indiana 
dog;  "The  Shepherd's  Prayer,"  and  many  regiments  were  disbanded.  Returning  to  Gen. 
others,  extending  over,  a  period  of  80  or  40  Taylor's  line,  he  was  ordered  to  join  Gen.  Scott. 
Tears.  No  English  painter  of  the  century  has  Landing  at  Vera  Cruz  Sept.  16,  he  set  out  for 
been  more  universally  popular,  and  none,  nn-  the  city  of  Mexico  in  command  of  8,000  men.  On 
less  perhaps  Sir  Th(»mas  Lawrence,  has  received  Oct.  9  he  defeated  Santa  Anna  al  Huamantla. 
more  lucrative  rewards  from  his  pencil.  His  On  the  19th  he  attacked  a  strong  force  of  gue- 
pictures  have  for  many  years  been  regularly  rillas  at  Atlixco,  and  took  the  place,  losing  but 
engraved,  and  for  the  copyright  of  some  of  one  man,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  in  killed 
them  he  has  received  as  much  as  £3,000  in  and  wounded  was  600.  On  the  29th  he  broke 
additi(»n  to  the  price  of  the  picture.  For  more  np  another  guerilla  band  at  Tlascala.  On  Nov. 
than  80  years  Landseer  has  oeen  a  royal  iicade-  22  he  took  Matamoras,  which  was  strongly  for-f 
mician,  and  in  1860  he  was  knighted.  At  the  tified,  capturing  a  large  amount  of  ammunition 
ioq^sition  uniteneUe  of  1866  in  Pari?,  a  large  and  military  stores;  and  on  Dec.  14  he  reached 
gold  medal  was  awarded  to  him,  an  honor  ac*  Gen.  Scott's  head-quarters.  On  Jan.  16,  1848, 
corded  to  no  other  British  artist.  he  left  the  capital  under  orders  to  scour  the 

LANE,  Edwabd  Wiluam,  an  English  orien-  country  between  Mexico  and  Vera  Cruz,  to  rid 
talist  and  author,  bom  about  the  commencement  it  of  guerilla  marauders.  After  an  unsuccessful 
of  the  present  century.  The  greater  part  of  liis  attempt  to  capture  Santa  Anna,  who  was  at 
life  has  been  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  orien-  Tehuacan  with  600  men,  he  took  Orizaba,  and 
tal  languages,  particularly  Arabic,  in  which  he  was  engaged  in  other  successful  partisan  opera- 
is  deeply  learned ;  and  for  many  years  he  has  tions.  On  Feb.  17  he  was  sent  out  by  Gen. 
been  employed  in  preparing  an  Arabic  lexicon  Scott  in  pursuit  of  the  robber  chief  Jarauta. 
and  thesaurus,  which  is  not  yet  completed.  On  the  21st  he  reached  Tulancingo,  where 
As  an  author  he  is  widely  known  by  his  trans-  Gen.  Paredes  barely  escaped  capture.  On  the 
lation  of  the  "  Arabian  Nights,"  published  in  8  24th  he  came  np  to  Jarauta  at  Tehualtaplan, 
magnificent  volumes,  with  illustrations  by  W.  and  a  fierce  fight  ensued,  in  which  Jarauta  was 
Harvey  (1840),  and  by  his  "Manners  and  Cus-  wounded  but  succeeded  in  making  his  escape, 
toms  of  the  Modem  Egyptians"  (8d  ed.  with  This  was  the  last  fighting  during  the  war. 
additions,  2  vols.  8vo.,  London,  1842),  one  of  Gen.  Lane  for  his  gallant  services  in  Mexico 
the  most  valuable  works  of  the  kind  ever  pub-  was  breveted  a  m^jor-general.  In  Aug.  1848, 
lished,  and  the  materials  for  which  were  pro-  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Oregon  territory, 
cured  during  a  lengthened  residence  in  Grand  and  reached  Oregon  City  in  March,  1849.  He 
Cairo,  where  he  still  remains.  He  has  also  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of  governor 
published  "  Arabian  Tales  and  Anecdotes,"  and  until  Aug.  1850,  when  he  was  removed  by  Pres« 
"  Eastern  Tales  and  Anecdotes."  ident  Taylor.   In  1851  he  was  elected  territorial 

LANE,  Jos£PH,  U.  S.  senator  from  Oregon,  delegate  to  congress.    He  was  successively  re* 

born  in  North  Carolma,  Dec.  14, 1801.  In  1804  elected  as  a  delegate  until  Oregon  was  admitted 

his  father  removed  to  Henderson  co.,  Ky.    The  into  the  Union  as  a  state  in  1859,  when  he  was 

educational  advantages  of  the  son  were  meagre,  chosen  U.  S.  senator.  In  politics  he  is  a  democrat, 

From  early  boyhood  until  he  attdned  the  age  having  acted  with  that  party  since  1824.    He 

of  20  he  was  alternately  employed  in  the  oflBce  was  nominated  for  the  vice-presidency  by  a  dem- 

of  the  county  clerk,  and  in  a  dry  goods  store,  ocratic  convention  at  Baltimore,  in  June,  1860. 

In  1821  he  married  and  settled  on  a  farm  in  LANFRANC,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  born 


he  represetited  his  adopted  county  in  one  branch  at  Pavia, 

or  the  other  almost  continuously  for  26  years.  Bologna,  and  after  practising  for  several  years 

When  the  war  broke  out  with  Mexico  in  1846,  as  an  advocate  in  Pavia,  established  himself  at 

he  resigned  his  seat  in  t^e  state  senate  and  vol-  Avranches  in  Normandy,  where  he  taught  Juris- 
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prudence  with  ^eat  repntation.  Joarneylng  of  bis  master  by  some  designs  execnted  upon 
from  tbis  city  to  Rouen  about  1042,  he  was  at-  a  wall  with  charcoal  He  was  placed  under 
tacked  by  robbers,  wlio  stripped  him  and  left  Agoetino  Oarracci,  and  subsequently  studied  at 
him  for  aead.  The  monks  of  the  neighboring  Rome  with  Annibale  Carracci,  whom  he  asdsted 
Benedictine  abbey  of  Bee  having  received  him  in  decorating  the  Farnese  palace.  His  chief 
with  great  kindness,  he  soon  after  assumed  the  work  is  the  cupola  of  8.  Andrea  della  Yalle  in 
habit  of  the  order,  and  in  1045  was  chosen  prior  Rome,  in  which  he  has  represented  the  Virgin 
of  the  abbey.  Here  be  opened  a  school,  which  seated  in  the  clouds  surrounded  by  saints,  and 
became  one  of  the  most  famous  of  Europe,  em-  contemplating  Christ,  who  is  above.  This  work 
bracing  in  its  course  oil  the  learning  of  the  age,  had  been  promised  to  Domenichino,  his  former 
and  to  which  pupils  resorted  from  England,  fellow  pupil,  but  Lanfranco  intrigued  success- 
France,  Germany,  Flanders,  and  even  Italy,  fully  to  procure  the  commission  to  execute  it, 
Among  the  learned  men  whom  his  repntation  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tesoro  in  Naples,  which 
attracted  thither  was  Berengarias,  archdeacon  had  also  been  given  to  Domenichino. 
of  Angers,  between  whom  and  Lanfrano  a  fa-  LANG,  Louis,  an  American  artist,  bom  in 
mous  controversy  was  condacted  on  tlie  subject  Waldsee,  WQrtemberg,  March  29,  1814.  His 
of  the  eucharist.  At  Rome  in  1050,  and  sub-  father,  who  was  a  historical  painter,  destined 
sequently  at  the  council  of  Yercelli,  Lanfrano  him  for  the  musical  profession ;  but  his  own 
combated  the  arguments  of  his  opponent,  who  tastes  were  for  painting,  and  he  finally  deter- 
was  repeatedly  obliged  to  abjure  his  opinions,  mined  to  devote  nimself  entirely  to  that  art,  and 
Having  in  1069  procured  for  William  duke  of  during  the  illness  of  hb  father  aided  in  the  sup- 
Normandy,  who  hod  married  hts  coasin,  the  port  of  his  family  by  painting  carriages,  design- 
daughter  of  the  count  of  Flanders,  a  dispensation  mg  monuments,  and  aecorating  churches.  He 
fh>m  tlie  pope,  he  became  a  favorite  with  Wil-  continned  at  the  same  time  to  perform  in  the 
liam,  and  was  appointed  a  coancillor  of  state,  choir  of  the  cathedral.  At  16  years  of  age  he 
and  in  1066  abbot  of  the  newly  erected  inon-  executed  likenesses  in  pastel  with  considerable 
astery  in  Caen,  where  he  established  a  new  success,  and  during  a  residence  of  4  years  on 
school,  which  likewise  became  celebrated.  Af-  the  lake  of  Constance  he  painted  nearly  1,000 
ter  the  conquest  of  England  William  summoned  portraits  in  pastel  and  oil.  He  went  in  1894 
him  to  that  country,  and  caused  him  to  be  elect-  to  Paris,  and  snbBequently  established  himself  > 
ed  to  fill  the  see  of  Canterbury,  then  vacant  by  in  Stuttgart.  About  1888  he  came  to  America 
the  dcpoi^ition  of  Stigand.  Lanfrano  would  and  setUed  temporarily  in  Philadelphia.  In 
have  declined  the  honor,  rs  be  had  previously  1841  he  went  to  Italy,  and  spent  5  years  study- 
the  office  of  arciibishop  of  Rouen ;  but  at  the  ing  in  Venice,  Bologna,  Florence,  and  Rome, 
comtiiaiid  of  Alexander  II.,  who  had  been  one  In  1845  he  returned  to  America,  taking  up  his 
of  !iis  ptipils,  he  was  consecrated  in  1070.  Hav-  residence  in  New  York,  and  for  two  years  em- 
ing  wiili  some  difficulty  procured  his  recogni-  ployed  himself  in  the  decoration  of  interiors 
tion  as  primate  of  England,  he  save  a  proof  of  and  in  modelling  plaster  fibres  for  ornamental 
his  attacliment  to  William  by  placing  in  vacant  purposes.  In  1847  he  again  visited  Rome,  and 
bishoprics  and  over  the  cliief  religious  houses  remained  there  two  years,  returning  to  New 
ecclesiastics  of  known  fidelity  to  the  Norman  York  in  1849,  where  he  has  since  resided.  His 
interest,  which  was  thereby  greatly  strength-  pictures  embrace  a  wide  range  of  subjects, 
ened  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  So  highly  LANGBAINE,  Gerabd,  an  English  scholar, 
was  he  esteemed  for  these  and  other  services,  bom  in  Westmoreland  about  1608.  died  in  1658. 
that  the  chief  direction  of  affairs  both  in  church  The  greater  part  of  his  life  was  passed  at  Ox- 
and  state  was  committed  to  his  hands  when-  ford,  where  he  was  provost  of  Qneen^s  college, 
ever  the  king  was  absent  in  Normandy,  and  and  keeper  of  the  university  archives.  He 
William  Rufas  upon  his  accession  intrusted  the  was  an  industrious  writer,  and  succeeded  in 
government  to  him.  In  his  ecclesiastical  capa-  avoiding  the  political  troubles  of  the  time.  His 
city  lie  improved  the  discipline  of  the  monas-  chief  work  was  an  edition  of  Longinus,  in  addi- 
tic  bodies,  strictly  enforced  the  celibacy  of  the  tion  to  which  he  published  a  number  of  minor 
priesthood,  established  schools,  convents,  and  treatises  on  churcn  questions  and  miscellaneous 
hospitals,  and  built  churches  and  cathedrals.  His  topics.— Gebabd,  son  of  the  preceding,  born  in 
wisdom,  learning,  and  munificence,  according  Oxford  in  1656,  died  in  the  early  part  of  the 
to  tlie  testimony  of  contemporary  chroniclers,  18th  centurv.  He  was  educated  at  University 
were  alike  conspicuous.  His  works,  consisting  college,  Oxford,  and,  after  a  career  of  idleness 
of  commentaries  on  St.  PauPs  epistles,  letters,  and  extravagance,  devoted  himself  to  literary 
sermons,  and  his  treatise  on  the  eucharist  against  pursuits.  He  gave  particular  attention  to  the 
Berengarius,  evince  a  clear,  terse,  and  nervous  nistory  of  dramatic  literature,  and  collected,  it 
stj'le.  A  complete  edition  appeared  in  Paris  in  is  said,  upward  of  1,000  old  plays.  His  prinei- 
1648.  The  latest  is  that  by  Giles  (2  vols.  8vo.,  pal  works  are  :  "  A  New  Catalogue  of  English 
London,  1844).  rlays,"  and  "  Account  of  the  English  Dramatic 
LANFRANCO,  Giovanni,  an  Italian  painter.  Poets,"  both  of  which,  though  of  little  critical 
born  in  Parma  in  1581,  died  in  Rome  in  1647.  authority,  are  valuable  to  the  student  of  dra- 
While  a  boy  in  the  service  of  Count  Orazio  matic  history  from  the  accuracy  with  which 
Scotti  in  Piaoenza,  he  attracted  the  attention  facts  are  related  and  editions  described.    Of 
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fliMe  w<Hrk«  Lowndes  sajs:  *^0f  the  sereral  when  the  revolntion  broke  ont    He  then  left 

earlj  catalogues  of  the  English  stage  Langbaine^s  France^  was  admitted  into  the  Bossiao  service, 

onlj  is  to  be  implicitly  relied  on  for  its  fidelity,  and  distingabhed  himself  nnder  Potemkin  in 

Oommentators  and  others  have  borrowed  copi-  Beesarabia,  and  under  Bepnin  in  Moldavia.    In 

onslj  from  him,  manj  of  them  without  ac-  1792,  in  concert  with  many  hnigrii^  he  joined 

knowledgment."  as  a  volunteer  the  Prussian  army  under  the 

LA2^6B£IN,  August  Fbibdbioh  Ebnst,  a  duke  of  Brunswick,  and  afterward  the  Austrian 

German  author,  bom  near  Dresden,  Sept.  6.  troops  under  the  prince  of  Saze-Goburg,  par- 

1757,  died  in  Berlin,  Jan.  2, 1885.    He  studied  ticipating  in  the  battles  fought  by  both  against 

law,  filled  various  public  offices,  and  from  1810  his  own  countrymen.    On  the  retreat  of  the 

till  his  death  was  censor  of  beUes-lettres  pub-  Austrians  in  1795,  he  returned  to  Bussia,  where 

Ucations  for  the  Prussian  government.    His  he  became  a  lieutenant-general  in  1799,  and 

complete  works  were  nubhshed  in  81  vols,  was  made  a  count  of  the  empire.    In  1806,  at 

(Stuttgart,  1885-7),  and  comprise  humorous  the  battle  of  Ansterlitz,  he  commanded  a  di- 

poems,  tales,  and  novels,  some  of  which  have  vision  which  was  almost  entirely  destroyed ; 

been  very  popular.  this  loss  cansetl  him  to  be  for  a  while  disgraced. 

LANGDON,  JoHzr,  an  American  statesman,  From  1807  to  1812  he  was  employed  in  the 

bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  in  1T89,  died  there,  Bussian  war  against  the  Turks.    Under  Tchit- 

Sept.  18, 1819.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  chagoff  he  pui^sued  the  remnants  of  the  great 

tionary  war,  althou^^  then  profitably  engaged  French  army  from  Bussia,  and  kindly  treated 

in  business,  he  embarked  in  the  patriotic  cause,  such  prisoners  as  fell  into  his  hands.    In  1818 

and  in  1774  participated  in  the  removal  of  the  he  participated  in  the  campaign  in  Germany, 

armament  and  military  stores  from  Fort  Wil-  contributed  to  the  victory  of  Leipsic,  and  ad- 

liam  and  Mary  in  PortsmoutJi  harbor,  an  act  vanced  as  far  as  the  Bhine.    In  concert  with 

which  imperilled  his  life  and  property.     In  BlQcher,  he  marched  toward  Paris,  fought  in 

1775  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  continental  con-  nearly  every  important  battle  during  the  "cam- 

gress,  but  resigned  office  in  June,  1776,  on  be-  paign  of  France,"  and  was  present  at  the  first 

coming  navy  agent.     In  1777,  while  speaker  occupation  of  the  French  capital.    In  1815  he 

of  the  New  Hamp^ire  assembly,  he  pledged  a  was  appointed  governor  of  Cherson  and  the 

large  portion  of  his  property  for  the  purpose  of  Crimea,    He  caused  Odessa  to  be  made  a  free 

equipping  the  brigade  with  which  Stark  de-  port,  and  received  in  1822  the  title  of  governor 

feated  the  Hessians  at  Bennington.  Subsequent-  of  New  Bussia.    The  next  year  he  lost  Alez- 

ly  be  was  a  member  and  speaker  of  tlie  state  ander^s  good  graces^  and  was  recalled  to  service 

legi/dature,  a  member  of  the  continental  con-  only  on  the  accession  of  Nicholas,  whom  he  ao- 

gress,  a  delegate  to  the  convention  which  fram-  companied  to  Moscow  to  be  present  at  his  coro- 

ed  tiie  constitution  of  tiie  United  States,  and  nation.    In  1828  he  served  in  the  war  against 

president  of  New  Hampshire.    He  was  one  of  the  Turks,  was  intrasted  with  the  defence  of 

the  first  U.  S.  senators  from  New  Hampshire,  Wallachia,  worsted  the  enemy  in  several  en« 

which  office  he  held  until  1801.    In  politics  he  counters,  and  received  the  command  of  all  the 

was  a  republican,  and  acted  with  Jeflferson,  who  Bussian  troops  in  the  Danubian  principalities: 

upon  assuming  office  in  1801  offered  him  the  but  Diebitch  having  been  promoted  to  the  chiei 

poet  of  secret^  of  the  navy,  which  he  declin-  command,  Langeron,  who  was  his  senior  in 

ed.    From  1805  to  1812,  with  the  exception  of  rank,  declined  serving  under  him,  and  retired 

2  years,  he  was  govemor  of  New  Hampshire ;  to  St  Petersburg. 

and  in  1812  he  was  offered  by  the  republican  LANGHOBNB,  John,  an  English  poet  and 
oongressional  caucus  the  nomination  for  the  miscellaneous  author,  bo/n  in  Eirkby-^tephen, 
office  of  vice-president  of  the  United  States,  Westmoreland,  in  1785,  died  in  Wells,  Somer- 
which,  on  t^e  score  of  age  and  infirmities,  he  setshire,  in  April,  1779.  He  took  orders,  and 
declined.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  afterward  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  sup- 
in  retirement.  ported  himself  by  teaching  in  a  gentleman^s 

L  ANGEL  AND,  an  island  of  Denmark,  sit-  family.  On  account  of  an  unfortunate  attach- 
uated  between  Laaland  and  F(lnen,in  the  Great  ment  to  the  daughter  of  his  employer  he  left 
Belt ;  length  82  m.,  average  breadth  4  m, ;  his  situation  and  went  to  London,  where  he 
area,  106  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  17,868.  The  wrote  for  the  periodical  press,  obtained  the  cu- 
E.  coast  has  excellent  harbors  where  the  largest  racy  of  St.  John's,  Clerken  well,  and  was  ap- 
vessels  may  at  all  times  find  anchorage.  The  pointed  by  Dr.  Hurd  assistant  preacher  of  Lin- 
climate  is  healthful,  and  the  soU  fertile.  Lange-  coin's  Inn.  In  1765  he  published  a  short  poem 
land  forms  withFtlnen  a  circle  of  the  kingdom,  entitled  ^^  Genius  and  Valor,"  to  defena  tlie 
Oapital»  Budkidbing.  Scotch  against  the  aspersions  of  Churchill ;  for 

LANGEBON,  Andbattlt,  count,  a  Bussian  this  he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
general  of  fVench  birth,  bom  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  university  of  Edinburgh  in  1766,  and  in  the  fol- 
1768,  died  in  St.  Petersburg,  July  4^  1881.  He  lowing  year  he  married  the  lady  to  whom  he 
entered  the  French  army  as  2d  lieutenant,  and  had  previously  paid  unsuccessful  suit.  She  he- 
sailed  in  1782  for  the  United  States,  where  he  longed  to  a  wealthy  family,  and  the  living  of 
served  till  the  peace.  He  was  promoted  on  his  Blagden  in  Somersetshire  was  purchased  for  her 
return  to  France,  and  held  the  rank  of  colonel  husband ;  but  she  died  within  a  year  in  child- 
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bed.    Langhome  then  removed  to  Folkestone,  poeed  to  have  been  written  by  Tamerlane  in  the 

where,  in  ounjanotion  with  his  brother  William,  Mongol  langnage.    He  was  intrasted  with  the 

who  held  a  caraoy  in  that  town,  he  wrote  his  publication  of  the  Mantchn-French  lexicon  by 

translation  of  Platarch's  *^  Lives*'  (1771),  the  Father  Amiot,  which  he  accomplished  with  ao- 

work  by  which  he  is  best  known.    He  married  curacy  and  snccess.    He  induced  the  French 

again,  and  lost  bis  second  wife  also  in  childbed  republican  government  to  establish  the  special 

in  1776,  an  affliction  which  is  said  to  have  led  school  of  oriental  languages,  which  is  still  in  ex- 

him  into  intemperance.    In  1777  he  obtained  a  istence.  He  was  appointed  its  first  administrator, 

prebend  in  tlie  cathedral  of  Wells.    He  was  a  andprofessorofthePersian,  Malay,  and  Man tchu, 

voluminous  writer  of  tales,  short  poems,  and  but  he  taught  only  the  firrt  of  these  languages, 

sermons,  which  are  little  valued.    A  collection  LANGI^S,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the 

of  his  poems  with  a  memoir  of  the  author  was  department  of  Haute -Mame,  built  on  a  steep 

published  by  his  son  in  1802.  hill  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Marne,  on  the  rail- 

LANGLANDE,  LAVOBLA3n>B,  or  Longlavd,  way  from  Paris  to  Muhlhouse,  distant  from 

BoBXBT,  the  supposed  author  of  the  ^*  Vision  of  Paris  185  m.;  pop.  in  1866,  8,570.    Next  to 

Piers  Ploughman,'^  bom  in  Gleobury  Mortimer,  Brian^on  it  is  the  most  elevated  town  in  the 

Shropshire,  in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  century,  empire.    The  most  important  manufacture  is 

Nothing  is  known  of  htm  except  fn>m  traditions  cutlery.    Langres  has  been  the  see  of  a  bishop 

current  at  least  as  early  as  the  16th  century,  since  the  8d  century. 

according  to  which  he  was  educated  at  Oxford,  LANGTOFT,  Petks,  an  English  chronicler, 
and  became  a  monk  of  Malvern.  The  famil-  so  called  from  the  parish  of  Langtoft  in  Tork- 
iarity  of  the  author  with  the  Scriptures  and  the  shire,  flourished  in  the  latter  half  of  the  18th 
church  fathers  indicates  that  he  was  an  ecde-  centurv  and  the  commencement  of  the  14th. 
siostic ;  several  local  allusions  in  the  poem,  and  Little  is  known  of  his  life  beyond  the  fact  tliat 
the  fuct  that  its  scene  is  the  '*  Malverne  hilles,"  he  was  a  canon  regular  of  the  order  of  St  Aus- 
prove  that  it  was  composed  on  the  borders  of  tin,  and  produced  a  translation  f^om  the  Latin 
Wales ;  and  internal  evidence  fixes  its  date  at  into  French  verse  of  Bosenham^s  ^^  Life  of 
about  1862.  It  narrates  the  dreams  of  Piers  Thomas  &  Becket,''  and  a  French  metrical 
Ploughman,  who,  weary  of  the  world,  falls  **  Chronicle  of  England,'^  from  Trojan  times  to 
asleep  beside  a  stream  in  a  vale  among  the  Mai-  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  The  mann- 
vern  hills;  and  while  satirizing  in  vigorous  al-  scripts  of  the  latter  are  preserved  in  the  Got- 
legorical  descriptions  the  corruptions  in  church  tonian  collection  in  the  mtish  museum,  and 
and  state,  and  the  vices  incident  to  the  various  among  the  Arundel  manuscripts  in  the  same  re- 
professlons  of  life,  and  painting  the  obstacles  pository.  The  "  Chronicle"  has  been  rendered 
which  resist  the  amelioration  of  mankind,  it  mto  English  verse  by  Robert  de  Brunne. 
presents  the  simple  ploughman  as  the  embodi-  LANGrTON,  SrspBvir,  an  English  prelate, 
ment  of  virtue  and  truth,  and  the  representa-  born  probably  in  the  first  half  of  the  12th  cen- 
tive  of  the  Saviour.  Its  ancient  popularity  ap-  tnry,  died  in  Slindon,  Sussex,  July  9,  1228. 
pears  from  the  large  number  of  MS.  copies  which  He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Paris,  and 
still  exist,  most  of  them  belonging  to  the  lat-  eventually  became  canon  of  Notre  Dame  and 
ter  part  of  the  14th  century,  ft  was  a  favorite  chancellor  of  the  university.  Visiting  Rome  in 
of  religious  and  political  reformers,  and  several  1206,  he  was  made  a  cardinal  by  Innocent  HI., 
imitations  of  it  appeared,  the  most  imp<»rtant  and  in  the  succeeding  year  was  consecrated  by 
of  which  was  "Piers  Ploughman's  Crede,"  him  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  to  which  see  he 
written  about  1898  by  some  Wycliffite,  assail-  had  been  elected  at  the  recommendation  of  the 
ing  the  deray,  and  especially  the  monks.  In  pope,  and  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  John  de 
1650  the  "  vision  of  Piers  Ploughman*'  was  Gray,  whom  Kmg  John  of  England  had  corn- 
printed  by  the  reformers,  and  so  favorably  re-  pelled  the  monks  of  Canterbury  to  elect.  This 
oeived  that  8  editions  were  sold  within  a  year,  circumstance  gave  rise  to  the  quarrel  between 
and  the  name  of  the  ploughman  is  often  intro-  John  and  Innocent,  one  of  the  consequences  of 
dnoed  in  the  political  tracts  of  the  16th  and  17th  which  was  that  Luigton  was  kept  out  of  his  see 
centuries.  This  poem  is  a  remarkable  example  until  the  submission  of  the  king  to  the  pope 
of  a  system  of  verse,  derived  from  the  Anglo-  in  1218,  after  which  he  was  acknowledged 
Saxons,  and  marked  by  a  regular  alliteratitm  archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  same  year 
instead  of  rhyme.  There  are  two  classes  of  he  joined  the  confederacy  of  barons  opposed  to 
manuscripts,  which  give  the  text  with  consider-  the  misgovemment  of  John,  and  at  a  meeting 
able  variations.  The  best  edition  both  of  the  of  the  heads  of  the  revolt  in  London  urged  the 
^  Vision'*  and  tlje  ^^  Creed  *'  is  that  of  Thomas  restoration  of  the  charter  of  Henry  I.  He  ad- 
Wright  (2  vols.,  London,  1856),  with  notes,  a  hered  faithfully  to  his  party  throughout  the 
glossary,  and  variations.  struggle,  and  for  his  refusal  to  excommunicate 

LANGLfiS,  Louis  MATrnxcr,  a  French  orien-  the  barons,  at  the  command  of  Innocent,  was 

talist,  born  near  St.  Didier,  Aug.  28,  1768,  died  suspended  from  the  exercise  of  his  archiepiscopal 

Jan.  28,  1824.    He  studied  Arabic  and  Persian  functions.    Little  is  known  of  his  subsequent 

under  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  in  1787  published  history.    He  was  reputed  a  man  of  great  leam- 

a  French  translation  from  the  Persian  of  Tarn-  ing,  and  was  the  author  of  several  theological 

erlane'fl  *'  Political  and  Ifilitary  Institutes,"  sup-  treatises. 
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LANGUAGK  (Lat  Unffua,  anciently  dingua^  instance  to  the  Hebrew,  qnali^ng  it  by  the 
tongue),  in  general,  tJie  manifestation  of  human  epithet  "  sacred.^'  Modern  writers  especiidly 
thoughts  and  feelings  by  articulate  sounds.  The  limit  the  term  to  such  languages  and  literatures 
yarious  names  which  designate  it  are  derived  as  have  attained  a  permanent  form,  and  are  not 
in  most  languages  from  roots  signifying  the  subject  to  further  fluctuations.  Ancient  philos- 
functions  and  properties  of  the  tongue :  thus,  ophy  comprehended  what  we  now  call  pnysiol- 
Arab.  luan^  language,  laqlaq,  tongue ;  Armen.  ogy,  psychology,  and  philology.  To  avoid  am- 
liegUf  Slavic  iatik  (originally  liae^k)^  from  biguity  it  would  be  advisable  to  call  the  science 
Sans,  lihy  to  lick,  taste;  Lat.  loqvrela^  of  the  of  language  glossology,  under  which  are  in* 
same  root  as  Gr.  Xoyof,  speech,  reason ;  Sans,  eluded  both  the  nature  of  language  as  such,  and 
rcaat^  speaking,  sounding,  and  rasanct^  sound,  its  various  developments  by  different  nations  in 
tongue,  taste,  from  rcuo,  to  sound,  taste ;  Gr.  particular  languages,  examined  with  a  view  to 
yXoxro-a,  tongue,  language,  analogous  to  Slav,  ncquiriugaknowledgeof  thelawsof  thehaman 
ght^  hlaa,  sound,  voice,  Welsh  llais^  yoice,  and  mind.  Philology  is  thus  confined  to  the  study 
Coptic  loi,  langnage.  Wilhelm  von  Hamboldt  of  written  monuments. — Grammar,  as  usually 
debnes  language  to  be  *'  the  breaking  forth  of  the  defined,  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  cor- 
power  of  speech,  according  to  the  mental  cast  rectly,  and  embraces  the  rules  for  the  proper  use 
of  a  people,"  tiius  giving  a  paraphrase  of  the  of  any  language.  It  was  one  of  the  8  branches 
German  SprcLchs  (composed  of  aitSy  out,  and  of  the  trivium  of  the  middle  ages,  which  with 
^ec^A,  to  break),  anfdogous  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  the  4  branches  of  the  0^(i(2W««t^m  constituted 
tpaee,  speak.  The  Latin  termoy  discourse,  consists  the  7  liberal  arts  of  the  Alexandrian  Greeks.  It 
of  Mr-ere  men-t&my  to  sow  or  scatter  the  mind ;  is  commonly  divided  into  6  parts:  ortho&py 
thus,  also,  di-#er-ere,  to  sow  or  scatter  about,  to  (right  speaking) ;  orthography  (right  writing); 
discourse.  The  German  Bede^  speech,  coincides  etymology  (derivation  of  words) ;  syntax  (Gr. 
radically  with  the  Greek  p§»,  to  fiow,  speak,  avy^  together,  and  racro-tt,  to  put),  which  treats 
and  pfitrcv^  to  break  forth,  proclaim,  whence  of  tlie  structure  of  sentences ;  and  prosody  (Gr. 
pfiT€op^  speaker;  and  with  the  Latin  reor^  to  irpof,  for,  and  wdi;,  a  song),  which  treats  of 
think,  and  ratio,  reason.  The  French  parole^  the  quantity  and  accent  of  syllables  and  the 
and  Spanish  palabrOj  word,  come  from  the  Latin  laws  of  yersification.  Beside  iJie  special  and 
parabola  (Gr.  n-opa/SoXij),  a  comparison.  These  peculiar  grammars  of  each  language,  tiie  science 
and  all  other  words  in  other  languages,  derived  of  comparative,  historical,  or  philosophical  gram- 
from  the  name  of  the  tongue,  are  symbolic,  and  mar  has  in  the  present  century  made  great  pro- 
serve  as  examples  of  the  formation  of  woixls  in  gress*  It  treats  the  essential  and  common  ciiar- 
general.  While  synonymous  or  related  in  re-  acteristics  of  human  expression,  the  whole  art 
spect  of  signification,  they  are  heteronymous  or  of  the  communication  of  thought  by  signs.  In 
heteropbonous  according  to  the  radical  sounds  its  widest  compass,  it  gives  the  analysis  of  every 
or  syllables  from  which  they  are  derived. —  sentence,  shows  the  several  classes  of  words 
Philology  is  a  term  concerning  the  meaning  of  which  correspond  to  the  several  classes  of  ideas, 
which  there  is  little  agreement  among  its  vota-  and  the  various  modifications  which  words  re- 
ries.  Plato  meant  by  it  love  of  speech,  Soora-  ceive.  or  the  difiTerent  modes  of  arrangement  of 
tes  love  of  philosophical  discussion,  Isocrates  which  they  are  capable,  in  order  to  express  all 
and  Aristotle  love  of  knowledge,  and  the  Alex-  the  modifications  of  thought ;  it  considers  alike 
andrianslove  of  books.  The  Komans  transited  speech,  writing,  and  gesticulation  as  modes  of 
it  by  emditio,  doetrina,  litorarum  atudium,  and  expression,  each  of  which  it  aims  to  decompose 
cofffiitio.  In  the  midale  ages  it  was  applied  to  into  its  simplest  'dements ;  it  follows  words 
the  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  writers,  or  to  the  through  all  their  transformations  and  composi- 
knowledge  of  languages  and  archsdology  in  gen-  tions,  and  penetrates  to  the  simple  and  fanda- 
eraL  To  Fr.  A.  noTf,  it  was  all  learning  per-  mentiEd  ideas  represented  by  their  roots;  it  de- 
taining to  Greek  and  Roman  antiquity;  to  velops  the  yarious  significations  of  words,  one 
Boeckh,  the  knowledge  of  the  whole  life  and  from  another,  by  yirtue  of  the  relation  of  re- 
activity of  any  people  at  any  definite  time ;  to  semblance  or  contrast  between  tbem,  which 
Matthifld,  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Ian-  gives  rise  to  figures  of  speech ;  it  seeks  afler  the 
guages  and  antiquities ;  to  M&tzell,  the  science  mutual  relations  of  speech  and  thought,  tracer 
of  verbal  signification,  or  of  the  manifestation  the  natural  symbolism  in  hu^age,  and  shows 
of  the  human  mind  by  language ;  to  K.  O.  Mtll-  that  its  formulas  are  not  only  means  for  preeerv- 
ler,  the  history  of  mankind  and  the  full  concep-  ing  ideas,  but  also  instruments  for  acquiring 
tion  of  ancient  spiritual  life ;  to  Schclling,  the  new  ones ;  and  it  goes  back  to  the  origin  of  Ian- 
construction,  history,  and  contemplation  of  gnage,  and  by  a  wide  comparison  illustrates  its 
works  of  art  and  science ;  and  to  Milhausen,  growth,  common  qualities,  and  yarious  groups 
the  science  and  art  of  education,  or  of  convey-  and  classifications  from  the  remotest  time, 
ing  instruction  to  others.  Others  define  philol-  Though  all  of  these  questions  form  parts  of  the 
ogy  as  research  into  the  languages  of  cultivated  same  science,  they  have  rarely  been  treated  to- 
nations,  and  into  language  as  such,  in  order  to  gether  in  grammatical  works.  The  first  alone 
recognize  from  its  essential  characteristics  the  has  universally  been  included ;  the  second  has 
nature  of  our  intellectual  powers.  Others  re-  usually  been  added ;  Oondillao  and  others  em- 
striot  it  to  certain  particular  languagess,  as  for  braced  also  the  last.    Dumarsais  was  the  first 
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yrho  ftimed  to  treat  tbem  all^  a  project  which  have  written;  I  write,  nay  or  can  write,  write 
was  more  sacoesafnlly  carried  out  by  Ooart  de  thoa,  and  to  write.  Yerbe  are  also  inflected  to 
Gobelin.  He  decompoeed  words  into  their  last  distingaish  namber  and  person.  According  to 
dements,  sliowed  the  origin  and  significance  of  Dr.  Hunter,  every  verb  is  ezpressiTe  of  an  at- 
these  elements,  and  then  traced  them  through  tribute,  of  time,  and  of  an  affirmation,  and  if  the 
yarioos  langnages.  The  essential  elements  of  affirmation  betaken  away  there  will  remain  the 
language  are  substantives  and  attributives,  attribute  and  the  time,  which  together  consti- 
Every  thing  else  is  invented  only  for  ease,  de-  tute  a  participle.  The  English  has  the  present 
spatch,  or  ornament  Substantives  or  nouns  are  and  the  past  participle,  as  writing,  written,  butno 
the  names  of  objects,  of  things  that  either  exist  fnture,  which  is  fuund  in  the  Greek  and  Latin. 
or  are  conceived  to  exist,  and  they  do  not  of  An  adjective  is  distinguished  from  a  participle 
themselves  mark  either  quantity,  quality,  action,  as  Implying  only  an  attribute.  It  designates 
Of  relation.  They  are  distinguished  as  proper,  the  quuities,  and  not  the  acts  or  motions,  of  sub- 
designating  single  individuals,  as  Oiesar,  Henry ;  stances.  These  qualities  being  the  same,  whether 
or  common,  applicable  to  a  class,  as  animal,  in  male,  female,  or  inanimate  objects,  the  ad- 
house.  They  may  admit  of  modifications  by  Jective  should  strictly  admit  of  no  variation  for 
gender,  those  which  denote  male  beings  being  gender,  though  the  English  is  exceptional  in 
of  the  masculine  gender,  those  which  denote  making  none.  The  qualities,  however,  may  exist 
females  being  feminine,  and  those  which  denote  in  difierent  degrees  in  different  obJectS|and  hence 
neither  being  neuter.  In  this  respect,  most  what  are  termed  the  three  degrees  of  com  par- 
languages  deviate  more  frequently  than  the  ison,  as  wise,  wiser,  wisest.  Adverbs  are  the 
En^ish  from  the  order  of  nature,  and  make  attributes  of  verbs,  qualifying  the  action  which 
many  inanimate  substances  in  which  sex  has  no  they  express.  They  indicate  quantity,  quality 
extstenoe  either  masculine  or  feminine.  They  or  mode,  relation,  time,  space,  Ahs.,  as  moder- 
are  modified  also  by  number,  to  distinguish  ately,  quickly,  more,  when,  upward.  Auxiliary 
unity  and  plurality ;  and  by  case,  to  show  va-  parts  of  speech  are  the  article,  conjunction, 
rions  relations  between  the  noun  and  other  preposition,  and  interjection.  The  article  de- 
words  in  the  sentence,  usually  indicated  in  Eng^  fines  and  points  out  objects  as  distinguished 
lish  by  prepositions,  but  in  the  classical  and  from  others  of  the  same  class.  The  indefinite 
many  o&er  languages  by  terminations.  The  article  ^^  a*'  or  **an"  separates  but  a  single  un- 
pronouns  are  words  invented  to  sometimes  sup-  specified  object  from  the  class  to  which  it  be- 
ply  the  place  of  nouns.  They  are  short  words,  longs,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  plurals.  The 
having  no  meaning  in  themselves,  but  having  definite  article  ^^  the*'  is  applied  specifically  to 
the  full  meaning  of  the  substantive  which  they  one  or  more  objects,  pointing  them  out  as  those 
represent^  tiie  constant  repetition  of  which  is  thus  of  which  alone  i n  their  class  something  is  affi rm- 
avoided,  when  they  are  substituted  for  it  in  the  ed  or  denied,  and  therefore  belongs  equally  to 
immediately  subsequent  members  of  a  discourse,  both  numbers.  Conjunctions  conjuiu  sentences. 
Like  the  noun  they  admit  of  number,  gender,  prepositions  conjoin  nouns  and  pronouns,  and 
and  case ;  and  they  are  also  distinguished  as  of  mteijections  are  unconnected  words,  having 
the  first,  second,  or  third  person,  according  as  no  relation  to  the  syntax  of  a  sentence,  the 
they  designate  the  person  speaking,  the  person  instinctive  and  inorganic  utterances  of  sudden 
spoken  to,  or  the  person  spoken  of.  Attribu-  sensation  or  vehement  passion.  Home  Tooke 
tives  are  in  general  words  which  are  not  ex-  describes  them  as  the  brutish  and  miserable 
preestve  of  things  that  exist  or  are  conceived  to  refuge  of  the  speechless,  and  says  that  the 
exist,  but  of  their  quantity,  quality,  action,  or  whole  dominion  of  language  is  erected  on  their 
relation.  They  are  either  verbs,  participles,  ad-  downfall.  In  the  Chinese  grammatical  system, 
jectivee,  or  adverbs.  A  verb  affirms  an  action,  every  root  is  a  word,  and  obtains  the  character 
done  or  suffered,  or  a  state  of  being,  and  is  ao-  which  we  denominate  a  part  of  speech  merely 
oording^y  active,  passive,  or  neuter.  The  con*  by  its  position  relatively  to  the  other  words 
dition  and  time  under  which  this  action  or  state  in  the  sentence. — ^Etymology  (Gr.  frvpx,  true, 
occurs  is  indicated  by  modes  and  tenses.  Be*  from  Tvirrtoj  to  strike,  print;  hence,  imprinted, 
side  tiie  present,  past,  and  future,  there  are  true  to  tiie  original)  is  that  branch  of  glossology 
other  tensea,  varying  in  number  in  different  which  relates  to  the  origin  of  words.  As  one 
languagea,  made  by  oombining  some  conditional  of  the  parts  of  grammar,  it  is  restricted  to  the 
drcomstance  with  one  or  all  of  the  divisions  of  theory  of  inflections,  that  is,  to  the  declension 
time,  as  for  instance  whether  the  action  is  con«  of  nouns,  the  declension  and  comparison  of  ad- 
ceived  as  completed  or  not  at  the  time  spoken  jectives,  and  the  conjugation  of  verbs.  Etymon 
ot  Doth  the  tenses  and  modes,  the  latter  of  is  the  term  used  to  designate  the  type  of  the 
which  affirms  the  action  of  the  verb,  either  di*  root,  1.0.,  its  essential  form ;  thus :  Gr.  /xopi^i;, 
rectly,  or  as  a  matter  of  possibility  or  hypothe-  an  anagram  of  the  lAtin  form-a;  G«r.  Topf,  in- 
sia,  or  as  a  command  or  request,  have  been  va-  verted  in  the  Eng.  pot  Many  words  in  all  lan- 
riously  classified.  In  English  there  are  usually  guages  are  mere  dead  matter,  incapable  of  anal- 
reckoned  6  teases  and  4  modes,  which  are  illus-  ysis,  and  imported  with  the  things  they  are 
trated  in  the  following  10  forms:  I  write  or  used  to  name,  just  like  labels  affixed  to  articles 
am  writing,  wrote  or  was  writing,  have  writ-  of  merchandise.  6uch  are,  from  names  of  pi  aces, 
ten,  had  written,  shall  or  will  write,  and  shall  bayonet,  from  Bayonne;  calico,  from  Calicut; 
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milliner,fW>mlGla2i;  pistol,  from  Pistoja;  china,  mains  in  ytf»nrf,  eognoicere^  Ger.  hmnen^  and 
nankin,  arras,  ^. ;  from  names  of  men,  gnillo-  £ng.  hnow^  which  are  akin  to  gignere  and  ^«im- 
tine,  mackintosh,  silhoaette,  raglan,  &c.  Many  rare, — ^Manifold  opinions  have  been  advanced 
are  qnid-pro-qnos,  as  horse  radish  instead  of  mer  concerning  the  original  language.  Herodotus 
radish  or  sea  root  (from  radia^  root,  preceded  relates  that  Psammetichns,  wishing  to  learn 
by  fnare^  sea,  mistaken  for  the  English  word  of  wliioh  was  the  first  language,  ordered  two  babes 
the  same  form) ;  rosemary,  from  ro9  fnonntct,  to  be  bronglit  up  without  ever  hearing  a  human 
sea  dew,  and  not  from  rota  Maria;  butterfly  sound.  They  were  nurtured  on  the  milk  of 
for  flutterfly ;  buck- wheat  fur  beech-wheat  (An-  goats  which  were  brought  to  them  to  sack,  and 
fflo-Sax.  dtfc),  &c.  Many  are  regarded  as  Anglo-  after  two  years  pronounced  first  the  word 
baxon  without  being  so  in  fact,  as  butter,  from  hekos^  which  in  Phrygian  meant  bread.  The 
fiovs  and  Tvpo¥,  cow-cheese ;  and  squirrel  from  Egyptians,  therefore,  according  to  Herodotus^ 
a-Kiovposy  shadow-tail.  Many  words  of  the  same  admitted  that  the  Phrygians  were  more  ancient 
form  come  from  different  etyma ;  thus,  sound,  than  themselves.  The  preeminent  antiquity  of 
from  sanuA,  healthy,  nmu,  gulf^  santu  (tcniu$\  the  Hebrew  has  been  often  maintained ;  that 
noise,  fundiu  (Fr.  wnder)^  depth ;  Grer.  hoitek,  of  the  Greek  by  Peteric,  Latin  by  J.  Hugo, 
from  either  Lat.  gustare^  to  taste,  or  c(m$tardj  Oymbrio  by  Mylius,  Soytliic  by  Bodhom  and 
Ital.00«tor«,toco8t. — Speech  is  the  characteristic  Saumaise,  Ethiopic  by  Keadinfr,  Ghiiiese  by  J. 
of  man.  According  to  Jean  Jacques  Bousseau,  Webb,  Basque  by  Larramendi,  Breizad  by  Latour 
culture  is  indispensable  to  the  contrivance  of  d'Auvergne,  Flemish  by  Van  Gorop,  Swedish  by 
language;  but  language  is  not  less  necessary  to  Rudbeck  and  Srjemhj'elm,  and  Oelto-Scythic, 
tiie  development  of  culture.  Unable  to  solve  themotlierof  the  Slavic,  by  Kirchmayer.  Gro- 
the  problem  of  the  origin  of  language,  Plato  tins,  De  G6belin,  and  others,  find  traces  of  the 
supposed  it  to  be  divinely  inspired.  The  same  primitive  language  in  aU  others.  It  was  the 
view  has  not  been  uncommon  among  Christians,  opinion  of  Klopstock  that  writing  and  language 
But  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  Cicero  among  the  were  invented  together  and  simoltaneously  by 
ancients,  and  Monboddo,  Adam  Smith,  Dugald  several  nations.  The  roots  of  languages  shed 
Stewart,  and  most  modem  scholars,  favor  the  much  lighten  the  operations  of  the  human  mind, 
natural  creation  of  speech  by  the  innate  facul-  The  following  are  examples  taken  from  the  Ian- 
ties  of  man.  The  records  of  history  give  little  goages  most  generally  known :  ^t-ire,  root 
light  on  the  subject  Plato  and  the  other  Greek  get,  analogous  to  the  compound  ^n-^-ere,  ta^ 
philosophers  were  disqualified  for  obtaining  an  tus,  touch ;  in-^tinet^  stung-in,  in-fi^-eri,  dw. 
adequate  view  of  the  nature  of  language  by  the  Per-cio-ere,  seize  through ;  Ger.  emp-/In^-en, 
patriotic  narrowness  which  made  them  look  to  fina-in,  An-»ihau-fingy  on-see-ing,  &c.  In- 
with  contempt  on  foreign  nationalities.  Some  tel-2i^-ere  (inter-Zt^-are),  to  under-«to?u2,  Ger. 
great  principles  of  glossology  are  however  found  Yer-stand,  and  Ver-ni^n-ft  (ver-n^Am-en,  per- 
in  Plato's  ^*  Cratylus,''  a  disputation  between  c^?-ere,  though  used  for  reason) ;  co-git-are 
Socrates,  Gratylus,  and  Hermogenes  on  the  {eum'agtt-are),con'tem'pl-an(eum'ten^der€nnd 
propriety  of  names.  Cratylus  asserts  that  every  plus),  Ju'di4><ire  (jtutumindic-are);  Ger,  Ur^ 
thing  has  a  name  belonging  to  it  by  nature,  theil  (or-deal);  icpcy-ecv,  dis-e^m-ere;  re-pnet- 
and  not  by  an  arbitrary  convention.  Word-  «n^are,  Qer,  sieh  vor-stell-en ;  re-Jieet-ere*,  eoH' 
framers,  who  express  the  connection  between  cip-ere,  Ger.  be-greif-^n  (be-gripe) ;  /{^nib-en  (to 
vocables  and  objects,  are  re^rded  as  the  think),  of  the  same  root  with  Lat.  doe-eo,  dic-o, 
rarest  of  artists.  Homer  distinguished  the  doK-«tf,  doy/xa,  Eng.  toh-eUy  M^-num.  TivwrKn^ 
names  given  by  the  gods  from  such  as  are  ethgnoteo,  een-seo,  Eng.  hen^  Immo ;  and  diavota. 
used  by  men :  ^*  whom  the  gods  call  Xanthus,  Lat  «ci-o,  whence  Eng.  8hiA\,  separate.  Med- 
but  men  Scamander."  Some  of  the  examples  itari,  fR^t-iri,  men-s-urare,  m^-ius,  m^ns,  m<K^ 
of  etymology  given  in  the  **  Cratylus"  are  super-  ius,  &c.  the  root  of  all  of  which  signifies  mid- 
fioial,  and  some  profound;  thus:  ^^x^Zv  soul,  from  die,  ana  therefore  measure ;  hence  mens,  mofi" 
ifiwrip  ox«i  KM  fx^ij  it  conveys  and  keeps  nature ;  eo,  Ger.  fMinren^  Mann,  MetirBch ;  Eng.  mind, 
xpoifos,  time,  from  r-poin^or,  stream,  equivalent  meanring,  man;  Lat.  h<Mno(n),  hu-man^us;  for 
to  Ger.  ge-ron-nen,  run ;  nXovrwy,  from  irXcor,  man  is  the  measurer  with  his  men-s  (mind) 
lull,  and  dovMii,  to  give.  An  influence  on  the  and  man-us  (hand).  Romanic  pern-are,  from 
formation  of  words  is  attributed  to  gesticula-  LBit,pendrere,p<md'erare,  to  weigh,  and  in-t«nd^ 
tion ;  sagacious  hints  are  given  on  the  meaning  ere,  to  apply  (from  tend-eve,  At-tend-ere,  to 
and  changes  of  sounds;  and  barbarian  languages  stretch),  that  is,  to  stretch  the  power  of  the 
are  justly  appreciated  for  the  natural  signifi-  mind.  Gr.  Ecd«>,  Lat.  idd-eo,  and  idm,  Ger. 
cancy  of  their  words.  Pythagoras,  when  asked  ww-sen,  Eng.  to  iHt  and  wiee;  Sans,  vid,  Zend. 
what  being  he  thoaght  to  be  the  wisest,  re«  wed,  Slav,  vid-eti,  to  see,  know ;  hence  teda^ 
plied:  '* First,  the  number,  and  secondly,  that  science,  and  Sans,  hudh,  to  discern,  &c.  These 
which  has  given  names  to  things."  By  the  words  are  examples  of  two  important  principles 
former  he  meant  the  word,  by  the  latter  the  in  the  labyrinth  of  languages,  namely :  that  all 
soul.  The  words  for  number,  word,  and  god  so  called  metaphysical  terms  are  in  reality  met- 
all  have  the  same  root,  ici^  or  yv,  as  in  the  words  aphorioal  expressions  of  materid  acts  and  prop- 
numerus,  nomen,  and  numen.  The  guttural  erties  to  which  the  mind  lilcens  its  own  opera- 
sound,  which  disappears  in  these  examples^  re-  tions;  and  that  languages  do  not  diverge  in  the 
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ezpresrioa  of  tbe  sinide  categories  of  Bensible  ^Tmbolic  representaiiTe  of  the  object,  of  its 
things,  bat  onlj  in  the  application  of  these  mental  picture  and  of  tbe  sympathetic  effort  of 
primitiye  escpressions  as  names  to  other  things,  the  organs  both  of  speech  and  of  hearing.  In 
Both  primitive  and  caltivated  men  are  impress-  do  other  product  of  mental  activity  is  there  a 
ed  by  the  same  peculiarities  of  things,  bat  the  more  complicated  quantity  of  well  defined  mod-' 
latter  depend  mostly,  not  on  what  the  mind  ifications,  than  in  this  trinity  of  object,  mind, 
produces  by  its  own  exertion,  but  on  what  they  and  voice,  one  and  indivisible.  The  word  itself 
receive  passively  as  imposed  on  them  by  society,  becomes  in  its  turn  a  new  outward  object,  link* 
Primitive  men  were  more  sensitive  and  peroep-  ing  the  world  with  man  and  men  with  each 
tive,  and  almost  simultaneously  reacted  on  their  other.  Speech  is  developed  only  in  society,  and 
experiences.  Their  langua^  was  spontaneous  men  can  neither  understand  themselves  nor 
and  almost  simultaneous  with  the  impressions  their  own  ideas  fully  except  by  trying  the  intd- 
made  by  objects.  Hence  their  expressions  were  liglbility  of  their  words  on  each  other.  Mutual 
true  etyma,  or  imprints  on  the  mind,  shown  understanding  sharpens  the  intellectual  powers 
externally  by  vocal  sounds.  The  uses  of  these  of  speakers,  so  that  with  the  inci«ase  of  social 
etyma  are  modified  with  the  progress  of  culture,  intercourse  the  language  gains  in  perfection. 
As  each  true  word,  in  its  original  acceptation,  The  power  of  thinking  n^s  to  be  kindled  by 
coincides  with  the  feeling  or  idea  that  ^ve  it  the  homogeneity  of  general  thonght,  and  t^ted 
birth,  and  as  men  vary  in  the  cast  of  their  sen-  by  the  heterogeneity  of  individual  thonght. 
sibility  and  mind,  the  uses  of  the  etymio  words  By  society  and  by  schooling  a  whole  people  he- 
are  various.  Language  in  its  totality,  as  well  as  comes  habituated  to  the  limits  of  the  preSxist- 
eveiy  fibre  of  it,  is  a  symbol  of  mental  activity  ing  language,  whatever  that  may  be.  Since 
and  a  mediator  between  different  minds.  Man  every  nation  exhibits  in  its  language  its  peon- 
is  a  mirror  of  all  objects ;  he  digests  and  ossim-  liar  intellectual  and  sensitive  characteristics,  the 
ilates  in  his  mind  the  material  furnished  by  his  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  affords  us  a 
senses,  and  then  coromanicates  it  by  speech,  new  point  of  view,  from  which  we  perceive 
Language,  therefore,  is  the  acme  of  m  human  some  features  of  the  world  more  clearly  than 
enerffies,  a  memento  of  all  times  passed  by  a  by  means  of  our  vernacular. — ^Without  enter- 
peo[He  and  by  each  man ;  their  monument  after  ing  upon  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  acons- 
both  disappear  from  the  theatre  of  life.  The  tio  theory  of  the  organs  of  speech,  it  is  suffi- 
deeds  of  men  are  strung  on  it,  like  beads  on  a  cient  to  remark  here  that  they  consist  of  what 
thread.  Our  present  social,  religions,  political,  may  be  termed  three  sluices  which  intercept 
scientific,  and  artUtio  culture  is  the  complicated  and  modify  the  column  of  air  breathed  from  the 
result  of  all  that  has  been  lived  through  by  our  lungs.  The  most  complicated  of  the  three  or- 
comroon  ancestry;  only  mixed,  digested,  filtered,  gans  is  the  guttuTj  vaguely  named  throat  (and 
modified  by  the  assimilating  power  of  time.  If  even  palate  by  some).  The  tongue,  though  the 
even  the  works  attributed  to  Orpheus,  Homer,  most  glib  part,  is  unable  of  itself  alone  to  inters 
Manu,  Yyasa,  Valmiki,  Ossian,  Shakespeare,  and  rupt  the  air,  and  needs  the  cooperation  of  the 
to  the  author  of  the' NiheluThger^Lied^  are  each  immovable  teeth,  with  which  it  forms  the  seo- 
sospeoted  to  be  the  effusions  of  several  men,  ond  sluice.  The  lips  constitute  the  outward 
how  could  we  now  disentangle  the  conglomer-  gate.  The  guttur  communicates  with  the  le- 
ate  mass  of  all  languages  into  the  several  con-  gitiroate  passage  of  air  through  the  nose,  which, 
tributions  by  each  nation  or  genius?  Speech,  however,  is  a  mere  accessory.  The  voice  (Lat. 
as  a  necessary  function  of  the  human  faculties,  9o»y  a  collateral  form  of  faux)  is  a  sound  pro- 
arose  instinctively,  and  single  languages  were  duced  in  the  throat  by  exhaled  air,  and  forther 
formed  by  the  peculiar  choice  or  caprice  of  their  modified  into  specific  sounds  by  the  organs  of 
spellers,  as  infiuenced  by  various  agencies,  speech.  All  the  elementary  sounds  in  speech 
Every  people,  according  to  its  own  genius,  are  either  vocals  (vowels^  trroix^M  i^mtnjtPTa)  or 
amalgamates  tJie  phonetic  element  with  its  own  articuhited,  organic  (consonants,  ctv^^mi). 
feelings  and  conceptions  into  an  organic  unity.  Owing  to  the  solidarity  or  mutual  influence  of 
The  forms  of  language  also  react  on  the  muid.  the  organs,  while  engaged  in  their  several  pbo* 
Our  very  thoughts  are  faint  without  their  union  netic  functions,  the  exact  number  of  the  sounds 
with  the  symbols  of  speech ;  the  operations  of  found  in  all  languages  cannot  be  absolutelv 
the  brain  and  heart,  the  articulations  of  the  vo-  fixed.  It  may  amount  to  60,  inclusive  of  all 
oal  oi^gans,  and  the  reception  of  sounds  by  the  shades ;  Yolney  exaggerates  it  to  60.  The  fol- 
ears,  being  an  inseparable  synergy.  Thought  lowing  table  exhibits  the  modifications  of  the 
crystallizes  the  momentum  of  the  mind  and  ut>  organs  while  the  6  vowels  are  produced,  giring 
ters  it  as  a  word ;  and  the  atmospheric  air  is  to  them  what  is  termed  the  continental  pro- 
made  to  vibrate  with  mental  enei^y.    Speech  nunciation :  

is  as  much  a  function  of  thinking  as  breathing 
of  living.    It  is  not  a  mere  means  of  inter- 


oommnnicatioQ,   but  also  of  self-instruction,    ^g;^^'"*?.""* 
The  peculiar  qualities  of  objects  lead  us  to  dis- 


tinguish, while  their  common  qualities  lead  us  £*°^^ 
to  combine.  We  ever  strive  after  a  clearer  and  u^f. 
noiore  comprehe&ttvo  unity.    The  sound  is  the      Tonfae 
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J  >K<nnp«leo. 


hlffbest 
nised,. 
«xp*n<lM 
IbrwM . 


middling 
etey .... 


low«tt--ChfaidnL 
low — Krug. 
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The  niDtnal  relatioDB  of  the  Yowels  are  ezbib-    speech.    The  alphabet,  as  now  used  by  the  Eng- 
ited  in  the  following  echeme :  lish,  Germana,  and  some  other  European  nations 

I  who  have  added  J,  K,  U,  W,  Y,  and  Z  to  the 

Latin  of  the  golden  age,  may  be  thus  arranged : 

ELvmcirTB. 


-  -Q,  Pr.  f* 


XT,  Gr.  oVf  Pr.  att 

Floerke  arranged  the  vowels  on  the  maslcal 
scale  thns: 

O      G      0      Efl»t^^^      G      A     ff 

The  following  analogies  may  be  drawn  between 
the  vowels  (according  to  the  continental  pro- 
nnnciatioo)  and  the  categories  of  things : 

The  vowels  express  instinctive  emotions,  as  in 
interjections;  they  are,  so  to  speak,  the  cellular 
tissue  in  the  body  of  language,  the  potential 
element  in  the  genesis  of  consonants;  they 
render  the  consonants  utterable  as  syllables^ 
making  speecJi  organic,  being  as  it  were  the 
cement  between  the  consonants.  They  make  a 
language  musical,  and  embellish  it,  unless  used 
in  profusion.  They  are  also  grammatical  and 
phonetic  expedients.  They  do  not  betoken  clear 
conceptions,  although  F.  Bopp  and  others  as- 
sert the  contrary.  In  the  more  cultivated  lan- 
guages they  are  mere  fragments  of  words  or  of 
decayed  consonants ;  thus :  £ng.  /,  for  tc,  ego  ; 
a,  for  any  one  ;  ItaL  o,  for  od  (Lat.  aiiQ,  and  e  for 
ed  (Lat  et) ;  Fr.  a,  has,  and  y^  there,  c/'and  y  are 
changes  m>m  e  and  ^,  as  in  Fr.  fait,  royal^  from 
lAi.  factum,  regalie;  Eng.  eaid,  eay^ftail^  from 
Ger.  eagte^  Flegel  (Let.  flagellum) ;  Ger.  geben^ 
deyty  from  Lat.  henediettu;  u  and  w  also  are 
changes  from  c  and  ^,  as  in  Portug.  doutor  from 
Lat.  doctor^  Ger.  hauen  from  Lat.  pactum  (pan- 
go)y  and  Frau  from  Lat.  Virgo ;  they  are  sub- 
stituted also  for  hj  as  in  Span,  dcuda,  Lat.  dM' 
turn.  These  examples  betray  a  near  affinity  of 
the  extreme  vowels  with  gutturals,  a  phenome- 
non most  remarkable  in  the  Arabic  ain  and 
ghain.  The  I  and  IJ  also  become  collateral 
consonants,  as  J,  V,  and  W.  The  indiSerent 
sound,  which  Lepsius  calls  the  father  of  the 
other  vOwels,  and  which  is,  as  it  were,  the  neb- 
ular matter  of  all  the  utterances  of  the  human 
voice,  is  the  French  so  called  mute  or  feminine 
e.  It  is  represented  in  Hebrew  by  the  Sheva 
tnohiie,  indicated  by  two  dots  placed  vertically 
under  the  consonant.  It  is  a  free,  easy  breath- 
ii^  a  sigh-like  sound.    It  is  the  gray  color  in 


Mtwieal. 

LoguM,  Mlietilatod.                             1 

VooUs. 

LAlnals. 

Gnttaimb.                 Liagni- 

-DtaUls. 
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vr                       J 

I            \ 
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The  letters  in  capitals  designate  the  essential 
sounds.  A,  as  the  central  vowel,  leads  the  al- 
phabet ;  I  and  IT  are  the  extreme  vowels ;  0 
(E,  Q),  P,  and  T  are  the  coneonantes  tenues. 
Next  in  importance  are  G,  6,  D,  as  eonsonantee 
media.  The  weakest  are  A,  /  and  d,  •  and  e, 
as  aepirateB.  The  liquids  are  L,  M,  N,  B.  The 
recently  contrived  vocal  consonants  are  j  and 
to.  The  y  is  placed  after  the  I,  to  show  that 
the  English  use  it  instead  of  the  Germany,  and 
also  as  a  substitate  for  the  Greek  Y,  as  well  as 
for  other  vowels;  thus:  yes,  Ger.  ja;  eay, 
mighty,  modesty,  from  Ger.  saa-en,  mdehtig, 
Lat  modestia;  and  for  the  Greek  v  as  well  as 
eta,  as  in  sympathy.  The  X  is  cut  in  twain,  since 
it  is  a  sign  of  the  double  sound  e«.  The  N  is  on 
the  same  line  with  X,  without  being  severed,  to 
show  that  it  belongs  to  both  conterminous  col- 
umns; for  it  is  akin  as  a  liquid  to  L,  M,  and  R, 
while  it  is  the  representative  of  nasality  and  the 
genuine  sign  of  negation.  It  is  a  sort  of  electri- 
city among  the  sounds  of  language,  and  as  such 
is  represented  in  5  ways  in  the  Devanagari  (as 
guttural,  palatal,  dental,  cerebral,  and  aathntd^ 
vara).  In  Portuguese  it  is  often  marked  by  a 
tilde,  in  Arabic  by  the  doubling  of  the  three  vo- 
cal  sounds,  called  nunnation ;  and  in  Greek  it  is 
written  y  before  gutturals,  as  in  oyycXor,  angeL 
The  horizontal  lines  also  offer  analogies.  The 
upper  line  contains  the  essential  elements  of  the 
whole  alphabet;  the  consonants  of  the  second 
line  are  often  interchanged,  and  gh  in  many 
English  words  is  pronounced  like/;  and  the 
liquids  have  peculiar  affinities.  The  languages 
of  the  South  sea  islanders  and  of  many  of 
the  tribes  of  American  aborigines  abound  in 
vowels.  The  consonantless  Greek  words  atL, 
actt),  att>,  €0),  oMM»,  &c.,  originally  began  with  a 
labial  aspirate  or  a  digamma.  The  most  vig« 
orous  and  significant  words  are  those  whidi 
grow  iVom  a  guttural  germ.  From  the  original 
laws  of  vocal  expression,  the  significance  of 
elementary  sounds  may  be  determined,  and  the 
character  of  a  language  may  be  evolved  from 
its  alphnbet.  The  name  alphabet  was  first  in* 
troduced  by  tlie  fathers  of  the  church. — ^Thoee 
nations  which  have  acted  the  most  prominent 
parts  in  history  speak  the  languages  which 
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eootaio  mort  of  the  oigano-genetlo  elements,  or  smne  external  aenees  and  organs  of  apeeclu 

germs  of  words,  in  the  simplest  and  least  dis-  There  is  no  appeal  from  an  external  law.    As 

gnised  form.    These  langaages  are  irrefragable  there  are  three  slnices  in  our  vocal  apparatus, 

S roofs  of  the  highest  intellectnal  and  iBBtbetio  so  there  are  three  principal  vowels,  and  three 
evelopment  nnder  the  most  fiivorable  circam-  groups  of  articulate  sounds.  There  are  also 
stances.  Preemioent  in  this  respect  is  the  Indo-  three  categories  of  ideas  and  of  essential  phe- 
European  family.  All  genuine  roots  are  mono-  nomena  in  nature  corresponding  to  the  triad  of 
sjllabio.  The  rabbinical  theory  of  dissyllabio  sounds;  thus:  1,  cause,  in,  corresponding  to 
roots  rests  on  a  hypothesis,  and  mistakes  root  gutturality ;  2,  effect^  ont^  which  may  be  either 
for  theme.  Roots,  stems,  themes,  etyma,  &c.,  (1)  living,  moving,  corresponding  to  labiality, 
are  too  commonly  confounded.  There  are  no  or  (2)  dead,  standmg.  dormant,  correspondins 
specific  roots  in  specific  languages.  Qermisa  to  dentality.  Hie  iasti  however,  is  idloyed 
fitter  term,  as  it  includes  complex  so  called  roots  with  lingnality,  in  token  of  there  being  no  ab- 
and  themefl^  and  answers  to  what  0.  Sljem-  solute  death  in  nature.  All  geometri^Al,  ana- 
hjelm  described  as  materia  prima,  qua  eapax  tomical,  physiological,  and  other  qualities,  posi- 
(nnniumformanim^  nullique  perpetuo  pertinaa^  tions,  relations,  and  fanotions  of  the  organs  of 
ip»ainca8uimmolnli$j  dro.  H.H.Wilson  says:  speech,  when  compared  with  each  other  and 
"  The  dAatu  or  radical  of  the  Sanscrit,  although  with  the  other  organs  and  parts  of  the  human 
in  strictness  it  fulfils  no  specific  grammatiod  body  and  with  the  categories  of  things  ex- 
function,  and  is  equally  the  theme  of  a  noun  as  ternal  to  roan,  are  symbols  and  prototypes  of 
of  a  verb,  may  be  most  conveniently  considered  the  significance  of  the  germs  of  speech.  These 
as  identical  with  the  latter,  as  the  crude  verb,  germs  are  the  canon,  all  the  deviations  from 
...  As  arranged  in  the  glossaries  of  roots,  it  which  are  but  degreesof  corruption,  just  as  all 
is  usually  interpreted  by  an  active  or  abstract  deviations  from  a  line  (superfluoubly  called 
noun  in  the  locative  case;  as  gam-gatau^  in  straight)  are  degrees  of  crookedness.  The  roa- 
going;  eh&'Mtd  ydn,  in  being,  &o. ;  intimating  chinery  on  which  languages  are  racked,  and  its 
one  general  idea  to  which  the  different  modifi-  roots  variously  modified  and  oombined,  consists 
cations  io  its  derivatives  may  be  referred.''  All  of  the  following  11  devices,  illustrated  by  ex- 
the  roots,  with  a  few  doubtful  exceptions,  as  amples :  prosthesis  (£ng.  g*lady  from  Lat.  Uat- 
dndoL  swinging,  htmdly  playing,  &o.,  are  mono*  us)  ;  aphmresis  (£ng.  tin,  Lat.  B'tan-mxm^  ;. 
sylUbles;  many  of  them  are  uniliteral,  as  t,  syncope  (Eng.  wood,  weed,  from  Ger.  Wald^ 
going,  H,  i Inuring,  dro. ;  the  greater  number,  wild)\  epenthesis  (Lat.  «ptf-c>tM,  6r.  (nrc-or); 
however,  terminate  in  consonants,  as  tarh,  dis-  diplasiasmoe  (Ital.  legge,  nbbidire^  Eng.  matter, 
cQssion,  gadzh,  sounding,  &c.  The  whole  nnm*  from  Lat.  legoj  ohedire,  materia) ;  apocope  (liat. 
ber  is  abont  1,900.  In  the  original  lists  the  mel,  Gr.  /ccXi ;  Ger.  hieder,  honest,  from  ancient 
rcM>t9  have  attached  to  them  supernumerary  let-  ^Mi^r-ber) ;  paragoge  (Lat.  decern,  Gr.  dcicn ;  ean- 
ters,  as  signs  of  the  class  of  conjugation,  or  of  is,  Welsh  ewn) ;  syneresis  {Ceear,  eeUetial,  from 
peculiarities  of  inflection.  Fr.  Rosen  gave  2,854  Oceear,  ecBleatie);  diedtesM  (repeal,  from  re-pel- 
Sanscrit  roots,  of  which  1.686 are  counted  once,  lere) ;  metathesis  (eom  for  grain;  fright,  Ger. 
and  718  twice  or  several  times,  with  various  FureAt) ;  tmesis  (a  nag  instead  of  an  ag,  Lat. 
significations.  Roots  are  deduced  from  deriva-  «fi*na  eg-nw ;  an  adder,  instead  of  a  nadder, 
tives;  some  are  substantives  (as  mud^  joy)  from  Lat.  ncUrix).  The  mind  imparts  new  signifi- 
infinitives  of  verbs.  Some  Sanscrit  roots  con-  cance  to  roots  and  words  by  applying  them  in 
tain  4  consonants,  as  mrah^e,  to  anoint  The  fol-  accordance  with  their  genetic  import  to  new 
lowing  will  serve  as  other  examples  :?ii,  to  draw  oonoeptions.  Their  somatic  or  literal  meaning 
(Lat.  fltf-re,  to  spin) ;  trl^  to  go  over  (Lat.  tr-ans) ;  is  tranaferred  into  a  floating  sphere  of  significa- 
gai,  to  sing  (Lat  oo-nere);  $d,  to  destroy  (Lat  tion.  Thus  the  wonls  high,  top,  great,  thick, 
»e,de);  ad  TLat  ec^ere);  arte',  to  honor;  vat  heavy,  fat,  rich,  bright,  sweet,  sharp,  round, 
(Lat.  pet-eti),  to  fall ;  eoap,  Lat  ««?p-or ;  hhahlL  and  the  like,  are  need  in  opposition  to  low,  base, 
to  eat  (Lat  VMs-i) ;  eangrim,  to  fight  (Lat  tifn*ui  little,  thin,  light,  lean,  poor,  pnle,  bitter,  blunt^ 
earp-ere).  We  need  not,  however,  wander  to  flat,  to  denote  every  thing  in  theinteUectnaland 
the  Ganges  in  search  of  roots,  since  they  may  be  moral  realms  which  the  mind  conceives  to  have 
clearly  reoognixed  in  the  Latin,  Oeltio,  and  other  qnalities  similar  to  the  qualities  of  matter  desig- 
Eoropean  languages  of  the  Indo-European  fiami-  nated  by  thoae  epithets.  Inversely,  the  appli* 
ly.  Here  is  one  instance :  Cor,  hear-t,  o&r-e,  ter*  cation  of  gross,  coarse,  though  colfuteral  forma 
nel ;  ^ro-num,  grain,  eom  ;  ger-mea,  and  ger-o^  of  great,  may  betoken  Just  the  opposite  of  what 
car-ry ;  er-eo,  er^sco,  ^o-ndis,  ^ra-dior,  Sans,  is  venerable.  The  simple  and  general  idea  may 
Icri,  to  act,  do.  make,  dec.  In  short,  OR  as  a  root  be  either  individualized  or  assimilated.  It  is 
grows  from  the  germs  0  and  R,  and  is  a  symbol  individualized  by  having  its  application  restrict- 
of  the  union  of  the  essential  element  0  with  the  ed.  The  roots  or  etyma  are  thus  transformed 
phenomenal  R,  that  is,  of  creative  cause.  Tliis  into  various  distinct  words  in  the  same  and  in 
IS  one  of  many  examples  which  show  that  we  different  languages.  Thus,  Lat.  ea/»-ere  be- 
onght  to  found  langni^e  on  the  theory  of  germs  comes  hab-en  aid  Ger.  haiuf^n,  kc,^  which  are 
rather  than  of  roots  simply.  All  gennine  roots  relatively  translated  by  tms,  luiep^  buy.  Keep  la 
in  an  langoages  must  be  identi<»L  Man  has  also  translated  by  ssre-are,  aop-ere  by  faeeen, 
everywhere  esaentially  the  same  reason,  tiie  and   ia^fen  by   Mi^ere  (Anglo-Sax.   big-un^ 
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whence  huy^  which  is  cop-ere  inrerted).    We  There  is  no  prevalent  Bjstem  of  classification 
thus  obtain  a  series  of  intermediate  meanings  either  of  languages  or  of  races  of  men.    As  re- 
and  diverse  ramifications.    Tlie  process  of  as-  gards  the  area  or  distribution  of  languages  in 
similation  is  when  one  idea  is  substituted  for  space,  there  are  very  widely  extended  regions 
an  analogous  one.     It  is  thus  that  we  are  all  with  uniform  or  kindred  languages,  as  the  Slavic 
poets  without  knowing  it>  and  are  constantly  and  Malay ;  while  some  small  regions  comprise 
using  figures,  tropes,  and  other  stylitic  ma-  many  languages,  as  the  Caucasus,  northern  Call- 
chinery  while  speaking  of  trifling  objects  in  fornia,  and  the  country  of  the  Orinoco.    Lan- 
the  simplest  words.    Thus,  Lat.  ira^  anger,  is  guages  are  variously  estimated  when  considered 
akin  to  urerey  to  burn;   Lat.  odium,  hatred,  from  diflferent  standpoints.    They  are  either  the 
{BtttUf  heat,  and  Qer.  eaten,  eat,  are  akin  to  each  parent  of  others,  as  Latin  and  Sanscrit,  or  de- 
other  (thus  we  say  that  fire  eats).    So  also  the  rived  from  others,  as  French,  Spanish,  and  Hin- 
eeviea  dol-ere,  to^erare,  (o^lere,  and  ttilri;  and  dostanee;  yernacular  (native),  or  acquired  by 
gloria,  elarue,  color,  color,  Eng.  glare,  glow,  Ger.  instruction  or  intercourse  with  strangers ;  popn- 
Glafut,  Gluth,  &c.    The  genetic  symbolism  of  lar  (vulgar),  as  Prakrit,  or  learned,  as  Sanscrit; 
Bounds,thing8,  and  thoughts  gradually  disappear-  pure,  as  Ohinese,  or  mixed,  as  most  of  the  lan- 
ed,  as  the  primordial  poetry  of  the  human  mind  guages  of  Europe,  the  lin^a  franca,  that  of 
was  lost  with  the  progress  of  fortunes  and  culture  the  Moor^,  and  that  of  the  negroes  of  Demeram 
made  by  single  nations  and  tribes.    The  gener-  (Dutch,  French,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese);  lir- 
ations  which  followed  the  first  lively  movement  ing  or  modem,  which  continue  to  be  spoken,  or 
of  the  formation  of  language  were  bound  to  and  dead,  as  the  Zend,  Median,  and  Phoenician,  or 
by  what  their  ancestors  had  accomplished.  The  ancient,  as  Latin  and  Greek ;  sacred,  as  the  San- 
tendency  which  the  Greeks  designated  by  decree  scrit,  Hebrew,  Latin,  old  Slavic,  or  profane,  as 
(by  position  or  compact)  becomes  predominant  the  German  and  French  ;  written  or  unwritten, 
over  the  early  0v<r€c  (by  nature).    New  words,  as  those  of  savages.    A  language  mny  also  be 
forms,  and   phrases  introduced  from  foreign  artificial  or  factitious,  as  the  Balaibalam,  con- 
languages  are  assimilated  to  the  vernacular,  and  trived  by  Sheik  Mohyi-Eddin  in  the  first  half 
adapted  to  its  genius.    Instances  of  this  are  the  of  the  18th  century,  the  grammar  and  diction- 
languages  of  western  Europe,  called  modern  in  ary  of  the  imaginary  language  of  John  Wilkins 
consequence  of  the  date  of  this  transformation.  (1668),  and  others.    A  strictly  scientific  classifi- 
Great  poets  and  authors  exert  a  mighty  influ-  cation  of  languages  is  yet  a  problem.    F.  Schle- 
ence  upon  this  change.    Gould  we  trace  the  gel  proposed  8  groups :  the  monosyllabic,  dis- 
papillone  of  language  from  the  egg  through  all  syllabic,  and  trisyllabic.  A.  R6musat  endeavored 
their  metamorphoses,  we  should  have  a  liistoric  to  demonstrate  that  none  were  monosyllabic, 
picture  of  each  respective  people.    The  Chinese  while  W.  von  Humboldt  affirmed  that  all  arose 
and  the  Sanscrit  may  be  termed  the  poles  in  the  from  monosyllabic  roots.    Most  of  the  names  of 
sphere  of  language,  showing  the  opposite  direc-  nations  are  arbitrarily  imposed,  some  by  foreign- 
tions  of  the  one  instinct  of  speech.    As  nations  ers  firom  hatred,  others  by  natives  from  vain- 
form  various  currencies  from  the  same  metal  by  glory ;  thus,  the  Samoyedes  (self  or  man-eaters) 
impressing  thereon  their  peculiar  figures  and  are  so  called  by  the  Russians,  but  they  name 
devices,  so  do  they  frame  their  languages  out  themselves   Khaeeotoe,    men ;   the   Slavi    call 
of  one  common  material.    Leibnitz  and  others  themselves  so  from  eloto,  word,  or  tehlotiek, 
might  have  saved  themselves  the  trouble  of  speaker,  man ;  and  they  give  to  the  Germans  the 
attempting  to  concoct  a  universal  philosophic  designation  of  Niemtey,  mutes.  Hayduk  means 
language.    This  universal  language  is  the  com-  robber ;  Bedouin,  nomad ;  Frank,  freeman,  &c. 
mon  basis  of  all  tongues.    Were  we  to  lose  all  The  Osmanli,  Usbeks,  and  Germans  {Deuteehe) 
speech  to-day,  together  with  our  acquired  false  so  name  themselves  from  their  heroes.    The 
notions  concerning  it,  we  should  again  contrive  Poles  are  named  from  pole,  field ;  the  Groats 
the  same  roots  to  replace  it.    For  language  is  from  gora  or  Jcarpat,  mountain.    H.  Steinthal 
an  organic  result  under  the  conditions  of  wis-  distributes  all  languages  into  18  groups,  in  3 
dom  or  ignorance,  liberty  or  serfdom,  good  or  sections,  viz.:  A.  Matter  confounded  with  form: 
bad  toste,  the  glory  or  tiie  shame  of  a  people.  1,  no  grammatical  categories,  only  Juxtaposition, 
— ^The  number  of  languages  cannot  be  accn-  as  the  Indo-Chinese;  2,  no  categories,  but  con- 
ratelv  stated,  for  several  reasons.     Some  are  jugating,  some  determining  the  relations  by 
not  known,  and  of  many  of  the  others  our  formation,  some  by  prefixes  or  by  adding  vow- 
knowledge  is  not  minute  enough  for  the  pur-  els  to  roots,  as  the  Malay  and  Polyn^an ;  8, 
pose  of  coordinating  them ;  nor  are  the  limits  languages  of  the  Oaffres  and  negroes  of  Congo; 
between  languages,  dialects,  idioms,  &c,,  accu-  4,  category  of  being  separated  from  that  of  ac- 
rately  defined.    Their  number  varies  also  with  tivity,  either  by  the  combination  of  roots  with 
the  different  migrations  and  degrees  of  culture  the  substantive  verb,  or  by  terminations,  as  the 
of  races,  nations,  tribes,  empires,  &c.    Adelung  Mantchu  and  Mongolic ;  6,  Turkish  dialects ;  6, 
and  Voter  reckoned  8,064  languages  and  dia-  Ural  (or  Finnic)  dialects.    B.  Matter  separated 
lects,  and  Balbi  about  2,000,  860  of  which  from  form :  1,  without  distinguishing  the  noun 
have  about  6,000  dialects.    Of  these  860  there  from  the  verb,  mere  juxtaposition,  as  the  Chi- 
are  about  68  in  Europe,  158  in  Asia,  115  in  Af-  neee ;  2,  incorporating  words,  as  the  Mexican ; 
nea,  107  in  Aastraiia,  and  422  in  America.  8,  comblDlng  many  words,  as  the  languages  of 
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Konh  America ;   4,  distiogQishiDg  noua  from  logiaiL   Exrabegan  to  ooQect  the  Jewish  sacred 

verb,  as  the  Basque;  5,  accumulating,  as  the  books  about  446  B.  0.    Tlie  Pentateaoh  was 

Egyptian ;   6,  inflecting,  with  internal  oonja-  translated  into  Greek  at  Alexandria  (abont  870 

gation,  as  the  Semitic  languages ;  T,  inflecting  B.  G.)  by  the  so  called  uptuaginta.     Other 

completely,  as  the  Aryan  (Indo-European).  Wo  books  were  added  to  the  canon  at  Jerusalem, 

might  make  three  divisions,  according  to  the  which  were  also  translated.     Book-learning, 

internal  laws  of  the  formation  of  speech,  char-  under  the  name  of  polyhistory,  predominate 

acterized  respectively  by :  1,  internal  flexion,  at  that  time  over  real  knowledge.    Greek  lit- 

with  grammar  and  syntax ;  2,  unaltered  words,  eratnre  was  domesticated  at  Rome  by  Greek 

with  a  strict  syntax ;  8,  external  addition  or  ag-  grammarians  and  philosophers.    Atteius  Phiio- 

glutination,  with  syntax.  Considering,  however,  logas  wrote  an  enormous  miscellany  under  the 

Uie  diverse  views  of  the  most  competent  authors,  title  of  *YXi;,  *^  Matter."  After  the  spirit  of  das- 

the  following  classification  will  most  nearly  meet  deal  culture  had  departed,  grammar,  rhetoric, 

the  demands  on  it.    An  assemblage  of  kindred  and  verbal  criticism  were  still  cultivated  under 

languages  is  called  a  family  or  stock,  icntche  by  the  Roman  emperors  in  the  schools  of  Athena, 

the  French,  and  Stamm  by  the  Germans,  of  Rhodes,  and  Marseillea,  Julius  Pollux  (about 

which  we  may  make  12,  although  the  languages  A.  D.  160)  compiled  an  Onomastieon,    Others, 

of  America  and  Africa  admit  of  subdivision  into  most  of  them  Asiatics,  wrote  on  various  subjects 

families:  1,  Chinese,  on  whose  essentially  mono-  connected  with  language;  thus,  Origen  (bom 

sylLibio  character   Bergmann,   R^musat,  and  186)  was  the  founder  of  biblical  hermeneutics ; 

others  raise  some  doubts,  stating  that  its  original  Longinus  f  executed  in  278)  wrote  on  philology, 

words  lost  the  final  consonant  in  a  manner  simi-  Homer,  ruetorio,  and  composition  of  words; 

lar  to  the  French  il  vient  chez  eux^  pronounced  •  Porphyrins  or  Malohus  (bom  288),  author  of 

916  jA^«^;  2,  Thibetan,  with  the  Tangutan  (of  Si-  the  ^iKoKoyos  loropco,  and  of  other  works  on 

fan),  containing  some  Chinese  words,  and  related  similar  subjects ;  and  Produs  (412-^86),  the  last 

to  the  idioms  spoken  about  the  sources  of  the  great  Neo-Platonist,  commented   on    ancient 

trans- Gangetio  rivers;  8,  Indo-Chinese  (see  In-  writers.    The  closing  of  the  schools  of  Athens 

do-Chinssk  LiLNouAOEs) ;  4,  Japanese  (see  Ja-  by  Justinian  (529)  was  a  deatliblow  to  the  na« 

PAH,  LANauAos  of);  5,  Dravidan  (see  Indian  tive  culture  of  Greek  literature,  and  philosophers 

Laxguaobs,  Asiatic)  ;  6,  Tartaric,  a  very  ex-  sought  the  patronage  of  the  Sassanides.  Capella 

tensive  family,  which  according  to  some  writers  (close  of  5tn  century)  embodied  the  ignorance 

includes  the  Thibetan,  and  according  to  others  of  his  age  in  a  sort  of  cydopndia,  and  ancient 

the  Tungusic,  Mongolic,  and  Turkish  families;  philosophy  gave  its  last  sigh  in  the  De  C<m»ola- 

7,  Uralio,  or  Altai-IJralic,  Ugric,  Finnic,  and  tione  JPhilosophia  of  Bo^thius,  who  wrote  in 

Tchudic;  8,  Indo-European  (see  Indo-Eukopean  prison.    Nine  centuries  of  imperfect  studies  of 

Lanquaoes),  to  which  may  be  attached  the  philology  follow  this  event,  during  which  letters 

Caucasian  group ;  9,  Arabic,  or  Semitic  (see  Sb-  are  fostered  at  Constantinople.    From  Photius 

MTTio  Languages)  ;  10,  Malay,  to  which  we  at-  (about  870),  the  great  promoter  of  the  schism  in 

tach  the  Polynesian ;  1 1,  American  (see  Indians,  the  church,  whose  MyriMblon  is  a  review  of  an- 

Languages  of  the  American);  12,  African.  The  cient  Greek  literature,  till  the  16th  century,  but 

terms  Iranian,  as  a  name  of  the  Indo-European  few  learned  Greeks  were  known  in  Europe,  and 

family,  Turanian,  as  that  of  the  Tartaric,  Uralio,  these  chiefiy  in  Italy.    Hesychius,  Buidas,  and 

Dravidan,  and  other  families,  and  allophylio  other  etymologists  and  compilers  of  Greek  vo* 

(oXXoff,  other,  and  <f>v\rf^  tribe,  nation)  employed  cabulariea  belong  to  this  period.    The  Jews,  in 

as  a  synonyme  of  the  latter,  are  vague.    Every  imitation  of  the  Alexandrians,  comment  on  their 

language  is  allophylio  to  all  others. — ^The  inti-  ancient  writers  at  Csesarea,  Tiberias,  and  Baby- 

raate  connection  of  philology  with  glossology  Ion  (until  1087),  contrive  the  Mishna,  the  Gema- 

makes  it  impossible  to  separate  their  history,  ra,  and  the  Msdora,  introduce  the  vowel  points 

which  begins  with  the  edition  of  the  Homerio  into  their  language,  and  send  scholars  to  Italy, 

poems  by  Pisistratus  (about  550  B.  C).    The  Provence,  and  Spain.    Haroun  al  Rashid  (789- 

outline  which  follows  may  be  traced  out  more  809),  Almamonn,  and  other  liberal  Abbasside 

minutely  by  referring  to  the  articles  on  distin-  caliphs  ordered  the  translation  into  Arabic  of  all 

guished  scholars,  on  particular  languages,  and  esteemed  Greek,  Syriao,  and  Persian  books,  pro* 

ou  associated  subjects,  as  Litebabt  Hibtobt.  tected  learned  men  of  every  country  and  creed, 

The  sophbts  were  the  first  to  investigate  the  laws  and  founded  schools  at  Bagdad,  Bassorah,  Bo^ 

of  grammar  and  critically  study  ancient  poema.  khara,  and  other  places,  and  provided  them  with 

Plato  discu$:sed  the  origin  of  langusge  and  the  in-  great  libraries  and  museums.    In  Spain,  the  2d 

flaence  of  Homer,  especially  in  his  ^*  Cratylus.'*  and  3d  of  the  Abderrahmans  (822-^62,  912-'61) 

Aristotle^s  theory  of  language  was  the  basis  of  all  and  other  enlightened  Ommylades  vied  with  the 

kindred  inquiries  before  the  opening  of  the  San-  caliphs  of  Bagdad  in  encouraging  leuminpr,  and 

scritic  mine.    Philology  became  a  specific  pur«  established  and  collected  libraries  for  14  uni- 

snitabout  300  B.C.atAlexandria,  and  about  160  varsities,  the  chief  of  which  was  at  Cordova. 

B.  C.  at  Pergamus,  two  rival  cities  in  the  arts  Versions,  paraphrases,  and  imitations  of  the 

and  sciences.     Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  (born  works  of  Aristotle  by  Ebn-Sina  (Avicenna), 

276  B.  C),  the  great  astronomer  and  histo-  Ebn-Rashid  (Averroes),  and  Moses  Maimonides 

nan,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first  philo-  were  made  known  in  western  Europe.    The 
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Roman  Catholio  cYrarch,  negleeting  Greek  let-  became  tutor  and  secretary  of  state  to  Edward 

ters,  fostered  the  Lntin  studies  of  the  Vulgate  VI.    Roger  Ascham  was  preceptor  to  Elizabeth 

and  of  canonical  laws.    The  Benedictines  of  and  her  Latin  secretary.     George  Buchanan 

Monte  Oasino  (founded  in  629)  and  other  mon-  (1506-'82)  was  a  great  Latin  scholar  (ov  o-Koror 

asteries  copied  the  best  Latin  authors.    Theo-  tfv^  aXka  d>aos  ^Korirj,  a  light  of  Scotland).  Even 

dore,  an  Asiatic  Greek,  introduced,  while  pri-  English  ladies  were  then  familiar  wiUi  Greek, 

mate  (668),  both  Greek  and  Latin  works  into  while  the  learned  men  of  Enrope  corresponded 

England.  The  venerable  Bede  In  England  (672-  in  Latin.    Bud6,  who  commented  on  the  Greek 

786),  and  his  disciple  Alcuin  of  York  (786-^804),  orators,  the  great  scholars  and  printers  Robert 

patronized  by  Charlemagne,  residing  at  Tours,  and  Henry  Stephens.  Isaac  Casaubon  of  Geneva, 

promoted  the  study  of  the  ancients.    The  crn-  and  J.  0.  Scaliger  ot  Venice  were  promoters  of 

sades  (109^1270)  expanded  the  mind  of  Euro-  classical  learning  in  France.    M.  A.  Muret,  a 

peans,  refined   their  manners  by  intercourse  French  teacher  in  Italy,  wrote  almost  Giceronian 

with  the  more  cultivated  orientid  nations,  in-  Latin.    J.  J.  Scaliger  (1698-1609)  commented 

trodnced  many  inventions  and  improvements,  on  many  Latin  authors,  edited  Manetho^s  and 

and  gave  an  impulse  to  commerce  and  geo-  Eratosthenes^s  lists  of  Egyptian  kings,  amended 

graphical  researches,  which  were  still  furtlier  chronology,  studied  Arabic  under  great  difficul- 

promoted  by  the  conquests  of  Genghis  Khan  ties,  and  introduced  philology  and  archsBology 

(1206-'27)  and  of  Kublai  (1269-'94),  opening  a  into  the  newly  founded  (1674)  university  of 

view  as  far  as  Japan.  In  imitation  of  the  Arabs,  Leyden.    Melanchthon  (1492-1660),  successor 

medical  schools  were  founded  at  Salerno  (1100)  of  Renchlin  at  Wittenberg,  improved  the  sys- 

and  Montpellier  (1160),  and  universities  with  tem  of  schools,  and  Luther  exalted  the  High 

the  faculty  of  the  7  liberal  arts  at  Paris  and  German  above  the  other  dialects  by  his  ver- 

many  other  cities.     Rojrer  Bacon  (1214-'94)  sion  of  the  Bible.     Francis  I.,  "  the  father  of 

opened  new  paths  to  inquiry  by  the  study  of  nar  letters,"  founded  the  royal  college  at  Paris, 

ture  and  the  languages.    But  while  most  schol-  Lord  Bacon  (1661-1626)  laid  a  solid  fonndaF- 

ars  were  exhausting  their  energies  in  dialectical  tion  for  science  in  all  its  branches  by  substi- 

? nibbles,  and  civil  law  was  studied  at  Bologna,  tuting  the  method  of  observation  and  induction 
'etrarch,  Boccaccio,  and  Dante  were  reviving  for  Aristotelian  speculation.  Richard  Bentley 
the  genius  of  the  ancient  classics.  Manuel  (1662-1742),  unrivalled  in  conjectural  emenda- 
Chrysoloras  (1896)  lectured  with  great  success  tion  and  keen  perception  of  the  genius  of  the 
in  many  cities  of  Italy  on  Greek  literature.  Greek  language,  was  the  founder  of  historical 
Aurispa  and  others  imported  manuscripts.  A  criticism.  Barnes,  Dawes,  Markland,  and  Por- 
galaxy  of  events,  restorations,  inventions,  dis-  son  (die<l  in  1808)  carried  etymology  to  a  high 
coveries,  improvements,  and  institutions  of  learn-  degree  of  accuracy.  Holland,  distinguished  for 
ing,  commonly  called  the  renaissance,  dates  liberty  and  commerce,  became  preeminent  in 
from  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  About  learning,  thanks  to  the  labors  of  Ilemsterhuys 
80  new  universities  were  founded,  and  the  num-  (1686-1766),  Valckenaer  (1716-86),  Ouden- 
ber  of  ])ublic  libraries  was  greatly  increased,  dorp,  Drakenborch,  find  other  natives,  and  to 
Prominent  among  the  liberal  patrons  of  learning  the  German  Ruhnken  (1728-'98)  and  the  Swiss 
were  Alfonso  V.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily  Wyttenbach.  Dutch  scholarship  moy  be  said 
(1442),  Cosmo  (1429-'63)  and  Lorenzo  de'  Me-  to  have  begun  with  Gerhard  Groot  in  tlie  14th 
dici  (1469-'92),  and  Matthias  Corvinus,  king  of  century.  It  was  sustained  by  Gronovius,  Pen- 
Hunpary  (1468-'90).  The  fnll  of  Constantino-  zonius,  Erpenius,  Golius,  Schultens,  and  Re- 
ple  (May  29,  1468)  scattered  the  treasures  of  land.  The  Elzevirs  aided  all  their  labors  by 
Greek  lore  over  Europe.  Greek  works  were  their  typographical  enterprise.  Germany  soon 
printed  in  Italy  in  the  original  and  in  Latin  ver-  began  to  vie  with  Holland,  and  has  main- 
sions,  and  Aldus  Manutius  published  nearly  20  tained  since  then  the  front  rank  in  philologi- 
Greek  writers  before  the  16th  century  closed,  cal  studies.  Some  of  her  principal  scholars  are 
Johann  Reuchlin  (1466-1622),  admired  by  J.  Fabricius  (1668-1786)  at  Hamburg,  Gesner  at 
Argyropulos  for  his  Latin  translation  of  Thucy-  Gottingen,  Emesti  (1707-81)  at  Leipsic,  who 
dides,  pronounced  Greek  like  the  modern  Greeks,  defined  philology  as  atudia  hvmaniora  ;  Hey  ne 
and  also  studied  Hebrew.  Erasmus  of  Rotter-  (1729-1812)  at  Gdttingen,  who  brought  gen- 
dam  (1467-1636)  was  graduated  as  doctor  at  eral  literature  to  bear  on  philology ;  Reiz  (1733- 
Bologna,  tonght  Greek  at  Cambridge,  prononnc-  '90),  who  introduced  a  rational  in  place  of  an 
ing  it  as  it  is  written,  esteemed  the  English  next  empirical  method  of  grammar ;  Hermann  (1772- 
to  the  Italians  in  learning,  and  wrote  various  1848),  the  reformer  of  Greek  grammar;  F.  A. 
works  in  admirable  Latin.  Fox  taught  Greek  at  Wolf,  who,  developing  the  views  of  Vico  and 
Oxford  in  1617,  where  a  Greek  professorship  was  Villoison,  endeavored  to  prove  that  the  Homer- 
established  in  1619.  Thomas  More  (died  1686)  ic  poems  were  the  product  of  several  authors; 
was  a  distinguished  classical  scholar.  Peter  Mar-  B.  G.  Niebuhr  (1776-1881),  who,  accepting  this 
tyr,  Martin  Bncer,  and  other  foreigners  taught  view  and  makmg  a  further  application  of  it, 
successfully  in  England.  Sir  T.  Smith  was  pro-  reconstructed  the  history  of  Rome ;  Schleier- 
fessor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge  in  1688,  before  macher,  who  continued  to  show  the  connection 
being  secretary  of  state  under  Elizabeth,  Sir  between  classical  studies  and  modern  litera- 
John  Cheke,  professor  of  Greek  at  Cambridge,  ture,  and  comprehensively  interpreted  Plato ; 
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Boeokh,  irhoee  oommoa  sense  ^as  not  oyer-  public  and  priTate  antiquities,  mythology  and 
whelmed  by  classical  lore  ;  and  £.  O.  Moller,  archsoology,  and  history  of  literature.  AilUiese 
whose  genial  mind  was  exerted  in  mnltifarioQS  may  be  also  severally  entitled  graminar,  his- 
researches.  Works  on  mythology,  containing  tory,  and  hermeneutics.  The  aims  attained  by 
maoh  beside  classical  erudition,  were  produced  philology  are  knowledge  of  antiquities,  sdsthetics, 
by  Lobeck,  Creuzer,  and  others.  The  Ger-  ethics,  and  history.  Its  sources  are  manuscripts, 
mans,  however,  are  surpassed  by  the  English  books,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  all  other  monu- 
in  finished  skill  and  practical  mastery  over  ments. — Glossology  or  idiomology  includes  all 
the  resources  of  Greek  and  Latin  learning,  the  linguistic  results  of  philology,  and  examines 
Eminent  illustrations  of  this  fact  are  the  discus-  whatever  is  living  in  the  organism  of  all  forms 
slon  of  the  early  history  of  Rome  by  Sir  G.  0.  of  speech,  whether  pertaining  to  ancient  or 
Lewis,  and  the  review  and  analysis  of  the  IIo-  modern,  powerful  or  weak,  sacred  or  profane, 
merio  poems  by  the  Right  lion.  W.  E.  Glad-  civilized  or  savage  nations  or  tribes.  It  aims 
stone,  both  finance  ministers.  Among  the  most  to  discover  th&  hiws  of  speech,  to  pierce  into 
distinguished  promoters  of  oriental  learning  are  prehistoric  darkness,  and  to  trace  the  origin 
nerbelot(dieain  1695),  Galland,  Du  Ha]de,Me-  not  only  of  states  but  of  all  human  opinions, 
ninski,  Anquetil-Daperron,  De  Guignes,  Thomas  The  establishment  of  a  British  empire  in  India 
Hyde,  Edward  Pococke,  Simon  Ockley,  Ghappe«  (1755-^65)  was  the  foundation  also  of  the  science 
low,  Kennicott,  Ludolf,  Reiske,  Michaelis,  Eich-  of  glossology  or  comparative  philology.  By 
horn,  RosenmQller,  Gesenius,  the  great  Sylvestre  command  of  Warren  Hastings,  a  translation  of 
de  Sacy,  and  Frey  tag.  Though  not  professional  Hindoo  and  Mohammedan  laws  was  edited  by 
philologists,  the  following  great  thinkers  should  N.  B.  Halhed  in  1776.  By  the  exertions  of  Sir 
be  noticed  for  their  important  infiuence  on  the  William  Jones,  who  wrote  a  Persian  grammar 
progress  of  good  taste  and  philosophy :  Leibnitz  and  translated  the  Sahontala,  Manu's  ordi- 
(1647-1716) ;  Lessing  (1720-^81),  who  gave  to  nances,  &c.,  the  Asiatic  society  was  founded  at 
German  literature  a  native  and  origin^  char-  Calcutta  in  1784,  and  Sanscrit  was  opened  to 
acter ;  Winckelmann  (1717-'68),  the  historian  the  scrutiny  of  the  European  mind.  Lipsius, 
of  ancient  art;  and  Kant  (1724-1804),  whose  Salmasius,  and  others,  had  already  written  on  on- 
definition  of  language  as  the  organ  of  thought  alogies  between  various  languages.  Scoliger  and 
raised  glossology  to  the  dignity  of  a  science  Wilkins  made  comparisons  between  the  Persian 
(called  in  German  Sprachkunae),  The  foun-  and  German,  and  Junius  between  the  Gothic 
dations  of  learned  societies  and  libraries  are  and  the  An^loSaxon.  I^ibnitz  had  suggested 
also  worthy  of  notice,  as  the  English  royal  sound  principles  of  ethnography,  and  advised 
society  in  1662,  the  aeadSmie  des  in»cription$  in  collections  of  comparative  lists  of  words.  G. 
1663  and  cUb  $eience$  in  1666,  the  bUHiotMque  Hickes  had  published  a  Tketaurus  Orammatico- 
du  roi  in  1667,  the  royal  academy  of  Berlin  in  Critictu  et  Archaologieug  Linff varum  Veterum 
1700,  the  university  of  Gottingen  with  a  philo-  Septentrionalium  (1716).  Pater  Nosters  had 
logical  seminary  in  1787,  and  with  a  scientific  been  collated  by  Gesner  (1655),  Wilkins,  Cham- 
society  in  1761,  the  academy  of  sciences  at  St.  berlayne  (1716),  and  Hervns  (1784).  Sanscrit 
Petersburg  in  1724,  and  the  scientific  society  had  been  studied  by  Handleben,  Uolwell,  who 
at  Upsal  in  1728,  and  at  Stockholm  in  1789.  wrote  on  Indian  mythology,  Dow,  and  Wesdin 
After  that  of  Gottii^n,  philological  schools  (St.  Bartolomeo),  but  without  important  results, 
were  established  at  Erlangen  in  1774,  then  at  as  there  was  no  method  in  their  pursuits.  Tlie 
Kiel,  and  successively  in  most  of  the  universi-  following  is  a  list  of  some  of  the  most  promi- 
ties  of  Germany,  and  at  Dorpat  in  Russia.  On  nent  scholars,  with  their  principal  works,  who 
the  occasion  of  the  centennial  jubilee  of  the  have  most  successfully  advanced  comparative 
foundation  of  the  university  of  Gottingen  (1887),  philology:  H.  T.  Golebrooke,  Amara  Cosha  (an 
it  was  determined  to  hold  assemblies  of  philo-  Arabic  dictionary) ;  W.  Carey,  a  Sanscrit  gram- 
logians  annually  in  the  principal  cities  of  Ger-  mar ;  0.  Wilkins,  grammar,  and  version  of 
many,  the  first  of  which  took  place  at  Munich  the  Hitopadesa  (Bilpay's  fables);  F.  Schlegel, 
in  1838.  By  that  which  was  held  at  Dresden  Spraehe  und  Weiiheit  der  Indier ;  A.  W.  Schle- 
in  1844  an  oriental  section  was  organized.  The  gel,  Indische  Bihliothek  ;  Prichard,  inaugural 
domain  l)Oth  of  classical  and  sacred  philology  has  dissertation  on  the  varieties  of  the  human  race ; 
been  surveyed  by  F.  A.  Wolf,  YoTlMwngtn  Hhw  H.  H.  Wilson,  Sanscrit  dictionary;  F.  Bopp, 
did  Bficyhlopddis  der  AlterthumnoiueiMehcift  comparative  grammar ;  Monier  Williams,  Eng- 
(Leipsic,  1831);  G.  Bernhardy,  Orundlini&ngur  lish-Sanscrit  dictionary ;  Foucher  d'Obsonville, 
Encyhlopdiie  derPhilologie  (Halle,  1882) ;  A.  Furanas ;  Gorresio,  Bamayai  a ;  Lassen,  and 
Matthiffi,  EncyMopddis  und  Methodohgie  der  Burnouf.  Eminent  in  other  branches  of  gloss- 
Philologie  (Leipsic,  1865) ;  and  Haase,  art.  Phir  ology  are  the  Slavis^ts  Dobrowski,  Schafiarik, 
2oZ0^i0  inErschandGruber^scyclop»dia(1847).  and  Linde,  the  brothers  Grimm,  and  Rask,  a 
Boeckh  distributes  the  functions  of  nhilology  most  sagacious  inquirer  into  the  old  Norse, 
into  two  groups,  viz  :  A,  fun.  ol,  verbal,  con-  Finnic,  Zend,  Sanscrit,  and  Romanic  languages, 
sisting  of  exegesis  and  criticism,  and  compre-  to  whom,  earlier  than  to  J.  L.  Grimm,  the  law 
bending  gramnuur,  lexicography,  and  interpre-  of  the  transition  of  consonants  was  known, 
tation  of  texts ;  B,  material,  real,  containing  Many  other  names  are  given  in  the  articles  on 
political  history  with  chronology  and  goi^aphy,  the  several  languages. 
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LAKGUEDOO,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  took  an  active  part  in  nearly  all  the  great  teeaa* 

beantiful  of  the  old  provinces  of  France,  honnd-  nres  of  the  constituent  assembly,  framed  the 

ed  N.  by  Lyonnais,  Auvergne,  and  Guienne,  E.  bill  for  the  civil  oonstitntion  of  the  French 

by  the  Kh6De,  S.  by  the  Mediterranean,  Rons*  clergy,  and  was  the  first  mover  of  a  plan,  after- 

sUlon,  and  the  Pyr^n6es,  and  W.  by  Gaienne  ward  adopted  and  embodied  in  the  civil  code, 

and  Gflscony ;  length  about  170  ra.,  breadth  by  which  the  registration  of  births,  marriages, 

about  90  m.    It  was  divided  into  Haut-Langue-  and  deaths  was  to  be  transferred  from  ecclesi- 

doc,  Bas-Languedoo,  and  the  C^vennes.    Out  of  astics  to  municipal  ofiScers.    On  the  adjourn- 

this  province  have  been  formed  the  departments  ment  of  the  constituent  assembly  he  returned  to 

of  Haute-Loire,  Loz^re,  Arddche,  Gard,  H^rault^  Rennes,  where  he  lectured  upon  constitutional 

Aude,  Tarn,  and  portions  of  Haute-Garonne  law,  and  was  soon  made  a  counsellor  in  the  na- 

and  Tarn-et-Garonne.    The  canal  of  Langnedoc,  tional  high  court.    In  1792,  being  sent  to  the 

which  extends  fi'om  the  Garonne  to  the  Mediter-  convention,  he  resisted  the  extreme  measures 

ranean,  is  over  160  m.  in  length*  of  the  revolntionists,  tried  to  have  the  accusa- 

LANIERE,  NiooLo,  an  Italian  painter,  en-  tion  against  Louis  XYI.  set  aside,  protested 
graver,  and  musician,  born  in  1668,  died  about  against  the  illegality  of  the  proceedings  in  that 
the  middle  of  tlie  17th  century.  He  settled  in  prince's  trial,  and,  bein^  obliged  to  participate 
London  and  became  a  favorite  with  Charles  I.,  in  it,  voted  for  his  confinement  and  subsequent 
who  appointed  him  in  1626  his  chapelmaster,  banishment.  He  sided  with  the  Girondists^  was 
with  a  sialary  of  £200.  He  composed  the  music  arrested  on  June  2, 1798,  escaped  to  Rennes, 
and  painted  the  scenes  for  a  masque  of  Ben  was  outlawed,  and  succeeded  in  secreting  him- 
Jonson^s  performed  in  1617,  and  is  said  to  have  self  for  18  months  in  a  closet  in  his  own  house, 
written  the  music  to  Pierce's  funeral  hymn  for  On  the  fall  of  Robespierre  he  dairoed  his  seat  aa 
Charles  I.  He  was  also  a  denier  in  pictures,  a  deputy,  but  was  not  reinstated  until  1795. 
and  was  instrumental  in  procuring  for  Charles  He  afterward  became  president  of  the  assembly, 
the  gallery  of  the  duke  of  Mantua,  containing  On  the  organization  of  the  directorial  govern- 
some  of  Mantegna's  finest  works,  at  an  outlay  ment  he  was  elected  to  the  council  of  the  an- 
of  £20,000.  cients  by  73   departments.     After  the  18th 

LAKIGAN,  John,  D.D.,  an  Irish  clergyman  Brumaire  he  was  appointed  a  member  of  the 
and  author,  born  in  Cashel  in  1768,  died  in  Fin-  senate,  opposed  the  consulate  for  life  and  the 
glas,  near  Dublin,  July  7, 1828.  About  the  age  establishment  of  the  empire,  received  never- 
of  16  he  entered  the  Irish  college  at  Rome,  theless  the  title  of  count  from  Napoleon,  and 
where  he  took  orders  and  received  the  degree  was  one  of  the  members  who  yoted  for  the 
of  D.D.  He  was  soon  afterward  appointed  to  deposition  of  the  emperor  in  1814.  He  was 
the  chair  of  Hebrew,  divinity,  and  the  Scrip*  made  a  peer  by  Louis  XVUL,  submitted  to  Na- 
tures at  Pavia ;  and  when  the  university  was  poleon  when  he  returned  from  Elba,  presided 
deserted  in  1796  in  consequence  of  the  war,  he  over  the  chamber  of  deputies  during  the  Hun- 
returned  to  Ireland  and  was  elected  to  a  similar  dred  Days,  and  on  the  2d  restoration  resumed 
position  in  the  college  of  Maynooth.  His  elec-  his  seat  in  the  chamber  of  peers.  Here  he  ad- 
tion  having  been  opposed  however  by  the  bishop  vocated  liberal  opinions,  opposing  the  reaction- 
of  Cork,  who  suspected  him  of  Gallicanism,  he  ary  measures  of  the  Yill^e  ministry  and  the 
refused  the  professorship,  and  obtained  an  ap-  growing  influence  of  the  clergy.  He  was  ap- 
pointment in  the  record  tower  of  Dublin  castle,  quainted  with  the  oriental  languages ;  he  en^ 
to  which  were  added  in  1799  the  duties  of  libra-  tered  the  academy  of  inscriptions  in  1808,  be- 
rian,  editor,  and  translator  for  the  Dublin  socio-  came  afterward  a  member  of  the  Asiatic  society 
ty.  This  position  he  retained  until  1821,  when  of  Paris,  and  was  elected  associate  of  the  philo- 
his  intellect  became  impaired,  and  he  passed  the  sophical  society  of  Philadelphia.  His  works 
rest  of  his  life  in  a  private  lunatic  asylum  at  have  been  published  in  4  vols.  8 vo.  (Paris,  1882). 
Finglas.  He  left  an  ^*  Introduction  concerning  LANNER.  See  Faloon. 
the  Nature,  Present  State,  and  True  Interests  LANNES,  Jean,  dnke  of  Montebello,  a  mar- 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  on  the  Means  shalofFrance,  bornin  Lectoure,  in  the  old  prov- 
of  effecting  a  Reconciliation  of  the  Churches,"  ince  of  Guienne,  April  11, 1769,  died  in  Vienna, 
and  an  **  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Ireland '*  (4  May  81, 1809.  Hewaathe  child  of  poor  parents, 
vols.  8vo.,  1822),  which  has  been  much  praised  who  apprenticed  him  at  15  years  of  age  to  a 
for  learning  and  critical  acumen.  He  also  pub-  dyer.  He  quitted  this  occupation  in  1792,  and 
lished  an  Irish  edition  of  the  Roman  brevinry,  enlisting  in  the  array,  soon  attained  the  rank 
and  an  edition  of  Alban  Butler's  ^^  Moral  Dis-  of  chef  de  brigade.  In  1795  he  was  included 
courses,"  with  a  preface.  among  the  officers  whom  the  report  of  the  com- 

LANJUINAIS,  Jean  Denib,  count,  a  French  mittee  charged  with  reorganizing  the  army  re- 
jurist  and  statesman,  born  in  Rennes,  March  commende'd  to  be  dropped  from  the  service; 
12,  1758,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  18,  1827.  When  but  disdaining  an  inactive  life,  he  followed  Bo- 
Bcarcely  22  years  of  age  he  won  by  public  naparte  to  Italy  in  1796,  with  the  intention  of 
competition  the  professorship  of  ecclesiastical  recommencing  his  career  as  a  volunteer.  At 
law  in  his  native  city.  He  acquired  great  rep-  the  outset  of  the  campaign  he  attracted  the  no- 
utation  both  as  a  lecturer  and  a  barrister,  was  tice  of  his  general,  and  for  his  bravery  at  tlie 
in  1789  elected  a  deputy  to  the  states-general,  battle  of  Millesimo  he  was  promoted  on  the  field 
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to  the  oommond  of  a  demi-brigade  of  the  line,  ifestiog  an  imdoe  partialis  for  bis  brotber-in- 
At  the  passage  of  the  Po,  May  f,  he  was  the  first  law,  Marat.  In  1808  Lannes  accompanied  the 
to  reach  the  opposite  shore;  and  at  the  socceed-  emperor  into  Spain,  and,  haviog  defeated  Cas- 
ing engagement  at  Fombio,  his  impetnons  valor  tafios  and  Palafoz  at  Tudela,  conducted  the  siege 
oontribnted  in  a  great  measure  to  the  French  of  Saragossa,  which  after  a  defence  of  many 
victory,  as  also  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi  and  the  as-  days,  memorable  alike  for  the  heroic  endurance 
sanlt  of  Pavio,  subsequent  to  which  he  was  made  of  the  inhabitants  and  the  energy  and  skill  of  the 
a  brigadier-general.  At  the  battle  of  Arcole,  French  marshal,  capitulated  Feb.  21, 1809.  He 
Nov.  14,  he  was  wounded  in  two  places;  but  was  almost  immediately  summoned  to  Germany, 
learning  on  the  following  day  that  the  combat  where  the  campaign  of  1809  had  already  corn- 
had  been  renewed  before  the  bridge  of  Arcole,  menced,  and  placed  in  command  of  the  2d  corp» 
he  mounted  his  horse,  and  plunging  into  the  d'armeey  numbering  60,000  men.  At  Eckralihl, 
thickest  of  the  fight  was  struck  senmless  by  a  April  22,  his  services  mainly  contributed  to  the 
ball  while  urging  on  the  troops.  In  two  months  successful  issue  of  the  battle,  and  at  the  assault 
be  was  again  in  the  field,  and  participated  in  on  Ratisbon  on  the  succeeding  day  he  signalized 
some  of  the  most  important  achievements  of  the  himself  by  one  of  those  daring  acts  for  which 
campaign  of  1797  until  the  peace  of  Gampo  he  was  conspicuons  even  among  Napoleon's 
Formio.  He  followed  Bonaparte  to  Egypt  in  generals.  Beeing  that  his  men  hesitated  to  en- 
1708,  and  fought  with  distinction  at  Gaza,  Jaffa,  ter  the  breach  under  a  heavy  fire  from  the  ram- 
Kakonm,  St.  Jean  d^Acre,  and  Aboukir.  At  parts,  he  seized  a  scaling  ladder  and  led  tiiem 
the  last  named  place  he  was  severely  wounded  in  through  a  storm  of  shot,  thereby  carrying 
while  stormioff  a  redoubt.  Returning  to  France,  the  place  in  a  few  minutes.  The  sanguinary 
he  contributed  greatly  to  the  success  of  the  18th  battles  of  Aspem  and  Essling,  May  21  and  22, 
Brumaire  (Nov.  9,  1799),  receiving  as  a  recom*  witnessed  the  termination  of  his  career.  On 
pense  for  his  services  the  command  of  the  con-  the  21st  he  held  the  village  of  Essling  against 
sular  guard;  and  in  the  spring  of  1800,  as  general  repeated  attacks  of  the  Austrians,  until  both 
of  division,  he  took  command  of  the  advanced  armies,  wearied  by  the  labors  and  toils  of  the 
giard  of  the  army  with  which  Napoleon  entered  day,  slept  upon  their  arms.  On  the  succeeding 
Italy  over  the  St.  Bernard,  and  he  ended  a  series  day  he  headed  an  immense  column  of  infantry, 
of  brilliant  achievements  by  completely  beating  artillery,  and  cavalry,  which  Napoleon  hurled 
the  Austrians  under  Ott  at  Montebello,  with  a  on  the  Austrian  centre,  and  whicn,  but  for  the 
loss  to  them  of  5,000  men,  whence  he  subse-  obstinate  resistance  of  the  duke  of  Beuss's  re- 
quently  received  the  title  of  duke  of  Montebello.  serve  grenadiers  throwjfi  into  squares^  would 
For  his  conduct  at  Marengo,  in  which  with  his  have  cut  Uie  Austrian  army  in  two.  Lannes 
corps  he  sustained  for  7  hours  the  attacks  of  the  was  forced  back  toward  the  bridge  connecting 
Austrian  army  supported  by  a  powerful  train  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  with  the  island  of 
of  artillery,  he  was  presented  with  a  sword  of  Lobau,  whither  t^e  French  were  soon  in  full 
honor,  and  he  was  selected  to  present  to  the  retreat;  but  here,  in  command  of  the  rear 
French  government  the  standards  taken  from  guard,  he  effectually  checked  the  advance  of  the 
the  Austrians.  In  1801  he  was  tent  to  Lisbon  uresh  troops  whom  the  archduke  Charles  was 
as  minister  plenipotentiary,  but  showed  in  this  constantly  bringing  up.  To  animate  his  men  in 
capacity  so  arbitrary  and  rapacious  a  dispod-  this  desperate  struggle  with  a  victorious  enemy, 
tion  and  so  little  of  diplomatic  finesse,  that  it  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and  stationed 
was  deemed  necessary  to  recall  him.  In  1804  himself  in  the  frvnt  ranks.  At  that  moment 
he  was  created  a  marshal  of  the  empire,  and  in  he  was  struck  by  a  cannon  ball,  which  carried 
the  succeeding  year  he  accompanied  Napoleon  away  the  whole  of  his  right  leg,  and  the  foot 
to  the  Austrian  campaign  in  command  of  the  and  ankle  of  his  left.  As  be  was  borne  from 
left  wing  of  the  army.  He  was  present  at  Wer-  the  field  by  bis  grenadiers,  he  encountered  the 
tidgen,  Ulm,  and  Braunau,  and  occupied  Linz;  emperor,  who,  Itneeling  by  bib  litter,  embraced 
and  at  Austerlitz,  where  he  had  two  aids  killed  him  with  teana,  and  showed  an  unusual  degree 
by  his  side,  he  fought  with  characteristic  bra-  of  emotion.  Amputation  was  resorted  to  with 
very  and  obstinacy.  He  was  actively  employed  no  perceptible  relief,  and  Lannes,  after  lingering 
in  the  campaign  of  1806  against  the  Prussians ;  for  9  days  in  great  agony,  expired  in  Vienna, 
and  at  the  battle  of  Jena,  where  he  commanded  whither  he  had  been  removed  soon  after  the 
the  centre,  he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  a  battle  of  Essling.  *^  Lannes,''  said  Napoleon  at 
musket  ball  which  pierced  his  clothing.  He  sub-  St  Helena,  *^  when  I  first  took  him  by  the  hand, 
sequently  participated  in  the  campaign  against  was  a  mere  ignoramus.  His  education  had  been 
the  Russians,  terminating  at  the  battle  of  Fried-  much  neglected,  but  he  made  great  progress, 
land,  June  14,  1807,  where  with  his  single  corps  and  would  in  time  doubtless  have  become  a 
he  sustained  the  attack  of  Benningsen's  troops  general  of  the  first  class.  He  was  a  man  of 
until  the  French  reserves  came  up  and  assumed  extraordinary  bravery.  Calm  in  the  midst  of 
the  offensive.  The  failure  during  this  campaign  danger,  he  possessed  a  clear  and  penetrating 
of  the  attempt  to  storm  the  intrenched  Russian  observation,  and  was  quick  to  profit  by  every 
camp  at  Heilsberg,  June  10,  gave  occasion  for  a  occasion  which  presented  itself.  Violent  and 
fierce  altercation  between  Napoleon  and  Lai^ies,  ungovernable  in  bis  expressions,  sometimes  even 
in  which  the  former  was  bololy  accused  of  man-  in  my  presence,  he  was  nevertheless  greatly 
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attached  to  me.    In  his  paroxysms  of  anger  he  dming  the  7  months  that  he  held  office  the  de- 
would  permit  no  one  to  speak  to  him,  and  it  fence  of  Gibraltar  and  the  victories  of  Hood 
i^as  not  always  prudent  to  attempt  it  while  he  and  Rodney  added  lustre  to  the  British  arms ; 
was  in  these  moods.    He  had  also  the  habit  of  and  the  preliminaries  for  peace  with  America 
coming  to  me  and  complaining  that  we  could  put  and  for  the  acknowledgment  of  the  independ- 
no  reliance  on  such  and  such  a  person.    As  a  ence  of  the  United  States  were  concluded,  not- 
general  he  was  far  below  Moreau  or  Soult"   On  withstanding  he  had  Joined  Lord  Gbatliam  in 
another  occasion  he  said  of  him:  *^  With  Lannes,  expressing  the  *^  strongest  disapprobation''  of 
courage  at  first  predominated  over  judgment;  the  latter  measure.    From  this  period  he  retired 
but  the  latter  quality  daily  gained  strength,  and  almost  wholly  from  public  life.    In  1784  he  was 
was  rapidly  establishing  an  equilibrium.    He  created  marquis  of  Lansdowne.     Lord  6hel- 
had  already  become  a  great  general  at  the  time  burne  was  considered  one  of  the  most  liberal 
of  his  death.    I  found  him  a  dwarf  and  I  lost  and  accomplished  statesmen  of  his  time,  and 
him  a  giant."    A  statue  of  him  was  erected  in  probably  carried  out  more  fully  than  any  of  his 
his  native  i)1ace  after  the  revolution  of  July,  contemporaries  the  principles  inculcated  by  the 
18S0.    His  son,  the  present  duke  of  Monte-  elder  Pitt. — Henbt  Petty  FiTZMATJBics,8d  mar- 
hello,  was  a  minister  under  Louis  Philippe,  and  quis  of,  2d  son  of  the  preceding,  born  July  8, 
is  a  proprietor  of  vineyards  in  Champagne.  1780.    He  was  educated  at  Westminf^ter  school ; 
LtoSDOWNE,  William  Petty,  1st  mar-  subsequently  spent  some  years  in  Edinburgh 
quis  of,  better  known  as  the  earl  of  Shelburne,  under  the  instruction  of  Dugald  Stewart,  where 
a  British  statesman,  born  May  2,  1787,  died  he  imbibed  liberal  principles  from  frequent  inter- 
May  2, 1806.    In  early  life  he  entered  the  army,  course  with  Brougham,  Jeffrey,  Sydney  Smith, 
and  served  with  distinction  under  Prince  Fer-  and  otliers;  and  was  graduated  at  Trinity  col- 
dinand  in  the  7years^  war.    Upon  the  death  of  lege,  Oambridge,  in  1801.    Upon  coming  of  age 
his  father  in  April.  1761,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  he  entered  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Oalne, 
house  of  peers,  where  he  manifested  so  much  succeeded  to  the  representation  of  Cambridge 
ability  for  the  discharge  of  public  duties,  that  university  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  upon 
upon  the  formation  of  the  Grenville  ministry  the  formation  of  the  *^  all  the  talents*'  ministry 
in  April,  1768,  he  was  appointed  president  of  under  Grenville  and  Fox  in  Feb.  1806,  was  ap- 
the  board  of  trade,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  pointed  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  being  with- 
although  he  was  not  then  26  years  of  age.    In  in  a  few  weeks  of  the  age  at  which  his  father 
this  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  con-  had  first  accepted  office  48  years  previou?.  Lord 
oiliatory  policy  toward  America,  and  by  his  op-  Henry  Petty,  as  he  was  called,  identified  him- 
position  to  the  plans  proposed  for  taxing  the  self  from  the  outset  of  his  career  with  the  sup- 
colonies,  thereby  incurring  the  hostility  of  the  port  of  the  leading  measures  of  the  liberal 
king  and  of  his  colleagues.    Upon  the  remodel-  party,  but  was  precluded  by  the  short  duration 
ling  of  the  cabinet  in  September  he  resigned  of  the  ministry  in  which  he  held  office  from 
office,  and  thenceforth  attached  himself  to  the  fully  displaying  his  financial  abilities.    He  re- 
policy  and  fortunes  of  Mr.  Pitt>,  who,  upon  as-  tired  with  his  colleagues  in  1807 ;  and  succeed- 
suming  the  reins  of  government  in  1766,  made  ing  to  his  titfe  two  years  later,  on  the  demise 
him  secretary  of  state  for  the  southern  depart-  of  his  brother,  he  became  one  of  the  whig  lead- 
ment,  which  included  the  colonies.    He  here  ers  in  the  house  of  peers,  a  position  which  his 
renewed  his  endeavors  to  remove  all  causes  of  amenity  of  manners,  grasp  of  information,  and 
complaint  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother  ready  powers  of  debate  well  qualified  him  to 
country,  but  was  constantly  thwarted  by  Towns-  fill.    During  the  long  interval  in  which  the 
hend,  the  duke  of  Grafton,  and  others  of  his  whigs  remained  out  of  office  he  was  an  earnest 
colleagues,  who  during  the  illness  of  Pitt,  now  and  active  advocate  of  Catholic  emancipation 
becoiHe  earl  of  Chatham,  had  acquired  apredomi-  and  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  was  one  of 
nating  infiuence  in  the  cabinet.    Not  choosing  to  the  first  to  urge  the  necessity  of  parliamentary 
resign  until  he  could  advise  with  Chatham,  he  reform  and  free  trade.    After  20  years'  exclusion 
was  dismissed  by  the  king  in  Oct.  1768 ;  and  from  a  participation  in  the  administration  of 
thenceforth,  during  the  Grafton  and  North  ad-  public  imairs,  he  was  appointed,  in  Aug.  1827, 
ministrations,  he  proved  himself  one  of  the  home  secretary  in  the  short-lived  cabinet  of 
ablest  and  most  active  opponents  of  the  minis-  Viscount  Goderich.     Upon  the  formation  of 
try  in  the  upper  house.    Upon  the  resignation  Earl  Grey's  ministry  in  Nov.  1830,  he  received 
of  Lord  North  in  March,  1782,  he  took  office  the  appointment  of  president  of  the  council,  an 
under  the  marquis  of  Rockingham ;  and  upon  office  which  he  held  uninterruptedly,  with  the 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  July  of  that  year  he  exception  of  a  few  months,  until  Sept.  1841, 
was  intrusted  by  the  king,  who  had  begun  to  when  he  retired  with  his  colleagues  of  the  Mel- 
put  much  confidence  in  him,  with  the  forma-  houme  ministry.    He  accepted  the  same  offico 
tion  of  a  new  ministry.    The  new  premier  had  again  under  Lord  John  Russell's  administration 
to  encounter  the  opposition  of  the  Fox  party,  in  July,  1846,  and  held  it  until  Feb.  1862.    Upon 
who  were  disappointed  that  the  duke  of  Port-  the  formation  of  the  Aberdeen  cabinet  in  the 
land  had  not  received  office ;  and  the  coalition  succeeding  December  he  was  solicited  to  return 
between  these  and  the  adherents  of  Lord  North  to  his  former  post,  but  declined,  whereupon  he 
compelled  him  to  resign  in  Feb.  1783.    But  was  offered  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  without  office^ 
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which  he  occapied  antil  March,  1858,  when  he  ooDstnioted.  The  hottom  of  one  of  them  was 
retired  definitively  from  public  life.  Since  the  supported  upon  metallic  halls,  and  attached  to 
death  of  Lord  Holland  he  has  been  regarded  as  this  within  was  a  bronze  lamp  provided  witi)  aa 
the  Nestor  of  the  upper  house,  having  been  a  extinguisher;  two  upright  pillars  supported  the 
hereditarj  legidator  for  more  than  60  years,  frame,  and  from  these  and  the  centre  of  the 
and  a  minister  of  the  crown  for  nearly  25.  hemispherical  cover  proceeded  chains  to  the 
LADING,  a  city  of  Ingham  co.,  Mich.,  and  ornamental  handle  bj  which  the  instrument  was 
capital  of  the  state,  situated  on  Grand  river,  carried;  the  sides  were  of  translucent  horn;  the 
110  m.  N.  W.  from  Detroit;  pop.  in  1859  about  cover  could  be  partially  raised  for  ventilation 
5.000.  It  IS  surrounded  by  a  fertile  country  as  well  as  to  serve  for  a  door.  According  to 
abounding  in  timber  and  coal,  and  will  be  con-  Plautns,  horn  lanterns  were  brought  fK>m  Car- 
nected  with  tlie  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  railroad  thage.  Bladder  also  was  used  instead  of  horn, 
at  Owasso  by  the  Amboy,  Lansing,  and  Trav-  Dark  lanterns  covered  on  three,  or  if  necessary 
erse  bay  railroad.  The  river  supplies  it  with  on  all  sides,  were  used  in  militaty  operations  for 
valuable  water  power,  and  it  has  an  active  and  fiioilitating  nighf  marches.  From  the  use  of 
increasing  trade.  The  state  honse^  a  large  and  portable  umtems  and  flambeaux,  often  referred 
handsome  building,  occupies  an  eminence  50  to  by  Latin  authors,  it  would  appear  that  the 
feet  above  the  river.  The  cil^  contains  a  house  streets  of  ancient  Rome  were  not  lighted,  or  at 
of  correction  for  Juvenile  ofirenders,  and  is  the  best  but  very  imperfectly  so,  at  night.  Beck- 
seat  of  an  agricultural  college  with  a  farm  of  mann,  however,  finds  some  authority  for  be- 
TOO  acres,  and  a  female  college.  In  1859  it  had  Having  that  lanterns  were  used  in  the  most 
10  churches  (2  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  frequented  parts  both  of  Rome  and  Antioch. 
2  Methodist,  1  Presbyterian,  1  Roman  Catholic,  According  to  the  same  author,  the  streets  of 

1  United  Brethren,  and  1  Universalist),  1  bank,  Paris,  being  much  infested  with  robbers  and 

2  weekly  newspaper  offices,  2  breweries,  5  car-  incendiaries,  were  lighted  by  order  of  the  gov- 
liAge  foctoriesi  2  grist  mills,  2  tanneries,  5  ho-  emment  in  1558  ynth/aloU^  or  vases  filled  with 
tela,  2  planing  mifis,  and  8  saw  mills.  Lansing  pitch,  rosin,  or  some  such  material,  which  were 
was  made  the  seat  of  government  in  1847,  kept  burning  at  the  corners  of  the  streets.  Lan- 
when  its  settlement  ^as  barely  begun,  and  was  terns  like  those  in  modem  use  were  soon  sub- 
incorporated  as  a  city  in  1859.  stituted  for  these.    But  the  plan  being  very  1n- 

LANSINGBURG,  a  township  of  Rensselaer  efficiently  conducted,  the  abb4  Laudati  in  1662 

CO.,  N.  T.,  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Hudson  river,  obtained  an  exclusive  privilege  of  letting  out 

opposite  Waterford,  with  which  it  is  connected  portable  lanterns  from  booths  or  posts  placed 

by  a  bridge,  andS  m.  above  Troy;  pop.  in  1855,  in  different  parts  of  Paris  and  other  cities  of 

5,700.    It  contains  a  village  of  the  same  name  France.    Foot  passengers  calling  fur  a  man  with 

(pop.  in  1855  about  4,000),  which  is  a  station  a  lantern  paid  8  sous  for  every  quarter  of  an 

on  the  Troy  and  Boston  and  western  Vermont  hour,  and  each  coach  using  a  lantern  paid  5  sous; 

railroad,  and  is  accessible  by  sloops  on  the  Hud-  each  lantern  was  provided>rith  a  regular  hour 

son  by  means  of  a  lock  at  Troy.    The  village  glass  to  prevent  dispute^as  to  the  time.    Thto 

has  manufactories  of  brushes,  oil  cloths,  coi3-  system,  however,  continued  only  to  1667.  Lan- 

age,  malt  liquors,  &c.,  and  contains  6  churches,  terns  were  used  to  some  extent  in  London  aa 

2  newspaper  offices,  an  academy,  and  a  female  early  as  1417,  as  appears  firom  an  order  of  Sir 

seminary.  Henry   Barton,   mayor,    recorded   in    Stow's 

LANTERN  (Lat.  2a<«ma,  or  2anf«f7ME),  a  lamp  '^Survey  of  London,*'  that  "Ian  thorns  with 
with  a  transparent  covering  to  protect  the  flame  lights  bee  hanged  out  on  the  winter  evenings 
from  the  wind,  designed  either  to  be  carried  in  betwixt  Hallowtide  and  Candleniasse.''  During 
the  hand  or  suspended  or  otherwise  flxed  in  an  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries  various  Eu- 
open  place,  as  for  lighting  a  street  or  a  passage  ropean  cities  adopted  the  practice  of  lighting 
in  a  building.  Lamps  of  this  description  are  the  streets  by  fixed  lanterns,  but  until  the  in- 
frequently referred  to  by  ancient  authors ;  but  trodnction  of  gas  the  ilUinjination  was  very 
it  appears  that  those  used  by  the  Greeks  and  feeble. — The  Chinese  have  a  festival  called  the 
Romans  were  more  commonly  of  the  portable  feast  of  lanterns,  in  which  they  make  an  extra- 
form  than  designed  for  stationary  purposes.  The  ordinary  display  of  the  greatest  variety  of  Ian- 
Egyptians  of  the  present  day  make  great  use  of  terns.  Some  of  them  are  described  as  of  enor- 
cylindrical-shaped  lanterns  of  transparent  cloth  mous  size,  sometimes  25  or  80  feet  in  diameter, 
or  paper,  which  can  be  drawn  out  when  used  elaborately  gilded  and  ornamented,  and  costing 
and  at  other  times  pressed  down  flat  like  tlie  vast  sums  of  money.  Each  of  these  is  lighted 
circular  bellows,  and  having  in  the  centre  of  the  up  with  a  great  number  of  torches,  and  they  are 
disk  which  forms  the  bottom  a  socket  for  hold'  used  as  rooms  for  the  exhibition  of  various  di- 
ing  a  candle ;  the  upper  end  is  lefl  open  for  the  versions.  The  smaller  ones,  covered  with  trans- 
escape  of  the  smoke.  Wilkinson  refers  to  some  parent  silk  ornamented  with  brilliantly  colored 
ancient  sculpttires  in  which  there  appears  to  be  pictares,  are  said,  when  lighted  up,  to  produce 
a  representation  of  such  a  lantern  carried  by  a  a  most  beautiful  and  striking  efiect.  The  an- 
gnard.  In  the  ruins  of  Herculanenm  and  Pom-  cient  Egyptians  also  celebrated  a  festival  called 
peii  two  cylindrical  bronze  lanterns  have  been  that  of  the  burning  lamps,  during  which  lamps 
discovered,  which  were  skilfully  and  elaborately  were  kept  burning  in  the  open  air ;  but  it  does 
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not  appear  that  theee  were  of  the  fbrm  of  Ian-  excellent  version  of  Thomas  Rosooet  which 

terns. — ^In  architeotnre,  a  lantern  is  a  sort  of  forms  8  vols,  of  Bohn's  **  Standard  Librarj.** 

dram  or  cage  with  glass  sides,  erected  upon  a  Laazi  also  published  a  collection  of  dissertations 

roof  or  snrmonnting  a  dome  for  admitting  light  on  Etrascan  vases ;   a  book  of  Latin  poems 

below.    The  glass  in  the  vertical  sides  is  better  written  by  himself;  a  translation  of  Hesiod's 

protected  from  injury  by  hail  than  in  the  ordi-  *^  Works  and  Days"  in  terea  rima  ;  and  Opere 

nary  sky  lights.  ioere.  a  series  of  treatises  on  spiritnal  sibjects, 

LANTHANUM,  or  LANTAionc  (Or.  \av6avc»^  to  which  he  is  said  to  have  attached  more  im- 

to  lie  hid),  a  metal  discovered  in  1841  by  Mo-  portance  than  to  any  of  his  other  writings.    He 

Sander,  who  then  separated  it  from  the  metal  died  of  apoplexy,  and  was  bnried  in  the  chnrch 

didyminm,  with  which  it  was  associated  together  of  Santa  Oroce  in  Florence  by  the  side  of  Michel 

with  cerium  in  the  mineral  cerite ;  symbol,  La ;  Angelo. 

chemical  equivalent,  47.    It  is  a  dark  lead-gray  £A.O0OdN,  a  Trojan  hero,  generally  repre- 

powder,  soft  to  the  touch,  and  the  particles  co-  sented  as  the  son  of  Antenor,  and  a  priest  of 

hering  together.    Its  oxide,  CaO,  is  a  white  Apollo  or  Neptune.    While  the  Trojans  were 

powder,  which  dissolves  readily  in  acids,  and  asserabledround  the  wooden  horse  of  the  Greeks, 

forms  raits  which  are  perfectly  colorless  when  deliberating  whether  they  would  admit  it  into 

free  from  didyminm.  their  city,  £aocodn  rashed  forward,  warned  them 

LANUVIUM  (now  ^tMtoXoe^^na),  an  ancient  not  to  receive  it,  and  struck  his  spear  into  its 

city  of  Italy,  in  L&tium,  18  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Rome.  side.  As  a  punishment  for  his  impiety  toward  an 

It  was  founded  at  a  very  remote  period,  and  object  consecrated  to  Minerva,  two  monstrous 

probably  by  a  colony  from  Alba.    It  took  part  serpents  attacked  him  and  his  two  sons  while 

m  the  wars  of  the  Latins  against  the  Romans,  preparing  to  sacrifice  in  the  temple  of  Neptune, 

Subsequently  it  was  celebrated  for  its  temple  of  and,  coiling  themselves  round  the  bodies  of  the 

Juno  Sospita.     Here  the  emperor  Antoninus  three,  crushed  them  to  death.    This  legend  was 

Pius  was  born.    Few  remains  of  the  old  city  a  favorite  subject  with  the  poets  and  artists  of 

now  exist.  ancient  Greece.    The  story  is  related  by  Virgil, 

LANZI,  LuiGi,  an  Italian  writer  on  art,  and  and  a  celebrated  ^oup  of  sculpture  represent- 
archsoologist,  born  in  Monte  dell*  Almo,  near  ing  Laoco6n  and  his  sons  encoded  by  the  ser- 
Fermo,  in  the  Papal  States,  June  14, 1T32,  died  pents,  and  suffering  the  agonies  of  strangulation, 
in  Florence,  March  80, 1810.  He  was  carefully  is  still  extant,  and  is  stated  by  Pliny,  who  re- 
educated at  home,  particularly  in  classical  lit-  gards  it  as  ^^  superior  to  all  other  works  of  paint- 
erature,  and  at  the  age  of  18  entered  the  society  ing  or  sculpture,"  to  have  been  the  woric  of  the 
of  the  Jesuits,  at  whose  college  in  Fermo  he  com-  Rhodian  statuaries,  Agesander,  Polydorns,  and 
pleted  his  studies.  He  was  subsequently  em-  Athenodoras.  It  was  discovered  at  Rome  In 
p]oyed  there  as  a  teacher,  and,  at  the  suppres-  1506,  and  purchased  by  Pope  Jnliue  II.,  who 
sion  of  the  order  by  Clement  aIY.  in  1T78,  had  placed  it  in  the  Vatican,  where  it  still  remains, 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  for  elegant  W  inckelmann  contends  lor  an  early  Grecian  ori- 
aoholarship.  Ohoosing  literature  as  a  profession,  gin  of  this  masterpiece;  but  Lessing,  in  his  ad- 
he  published  a  description  of  the  Florentine  gal-  mirable  work  on  art^  to  which  he  gave  the  title 
lery,  of  one  department  of  which  the  grand  duke  of  JAohoariy  believes  the  sculptors  to  have  lived 
Leopold  had  appointed  him  keeper.  His  Saggio  in  the  latter  part  of  the  2d  century, 
^i  ?«n^1^aJ5^^r^»ea,  a  work  of  profound  research,  LAODAMIA,  a  mythical  Grecian  princess, 
and  which  placed  him  at  the  head  of  modem  daughter  of  Acastus  and  wife  of  Protesilaus,  a 
Italian  archsdologists,  was  an  ingenious  attempt  Thessalian  hero,  who,  having  led  his  warriors 
to  assign  a  Greek  origin  to  the  religion  and  against  Troy,  was  the  first  Greek  slain  on  the 
mythology  of  Etruria.  These  works,  however,  Asian  shore.  His  disconsolate  spouse  entreat- 
are  but  little  known  in  comparison  with  his  Sto-  ed  the  gods  to  permit  her  t6  hold  converse  with 
ria  pittorica,  which  he  undertook  at  the  sugges-  her  husband  for  only  three  hours.  *  The  request 
tion  of  his  friend  Tiraboschi,  the  historian  of  was  granted,  and  Mercury  conducted  Protesi- 
Italian  literature.  No  general  history  of  Ital-  laus  back  to  the  upper  world;  but  when  he  was 
ian  painting  had  previously  appeared,  and  the  forced  to  return,  Laodaroia,  unable  to  endure 
histories  of  particular  schools,  although  nu-  separation  from  him,  expired, 
merous  and  ihll,  were  too  strongly  marked  by  LAODIOEA,  in  ancient  geography,  the  name 
bias  and  pngudice  to  be  of  any  general  value,  of  6  Greek  cities  in  Asia,  situated  in  Phrygia, 
Lanzi's  work  was  the  first  comprehensive  trea-  Syria,  Lycaonia,  OcBlesyria,  Media,  and  Meso- 
tise  in  which  the  history  of  each  school  is  given  potamia,  founded  by  Selencus  Nioator,  the  first 
according  to  its  several  epochs,  and  the  first  kingof  Syria,  and  some  of  his  successors.  Two 
written  in  a  philosophical  and  impartial  spirit,  deserve  particular  notice.  I.  Laodioea  ov  thb 
The  first  part  was  published  in  1793,  and  such  Ltous,  a  tributary  of  the  Mssander,  in  a  S.  W. 
was  the  favor  with  which  the  whole  work  was  comer  of  Phrygia,  which,  however,  was  claim- 
received  that  several  editions  were  published  in  ed  by  some  earlier  writers  as  part  of  Lydia  and 
the  author^s  lifetime,  each  of  which  received  nu-  Oaria.  It  received  its  name  from  Laodice,  the 
merous  additions  and  revisions  from  his  hand,  queen  of  Antiochus  Theos,  its  founder,  belonged 
It  has  been  translated  into  various  languages,  for  some  time  to  the  kingdom  of  Pergamus,  and 
and  is  familiar  to  English  readers  through  the  under  tiie  Romans,  though  frequently  visited 
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by  destraotive  earthqiiakea,  became  one  of  the  LAOS,  a  ooontry  of  Asia,  in  Indo^China  or 
most  floariahing  and  opulent  cities  of  Asia  Mi-  Further  India,  boanded  IL  by  China,  £.  and  8.  E. 
nor.  Its  luxury  in  the  early  times  of  Ohristian-  by  Anam,  8.  W.  by  8iam,  and  N.  W.  by  Bnrmab, 
ity  is  attested  by  the  severe  rebuke  addressed  to  extending  from  about  lat.  16°  to  24°  N.,  though 
its  inhabitants  in  Uie  Apocalypse.  The  town  of  its  limits  are  not  closely  defined ;  pop.  estimated 
Eaki-Hissar  was  built  by  the  Turks  on  its  site,  at  1,400,000.  It  is  traversed  by  tne  Mekong  or 
IL  Laodicba  on  thb  Ska  Coast,  a  maritime  city  Cambodia  river,  and  is  separated  from  Burmah 
of  Syria,  near  Antioch,  as  the  port  of  which  it  by  the  Saluen,  both  which  are  streams  of  con- 
may  be  re^ifded,  founded  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  siderable  magnitude.  The  sur&ce  appears  to 
and  named  after  his  mother.  It  was  renowned  be  a  valley  lying  between  two  nearly  parallel 
for  the  fertility  of  its  wine-growing  environs,  ranges  which  run  along  the  N.  K  and  8.  W. 
its  splendor,  and  the  excellence  of  its  harbor,  frontiers.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  produces  rice, 
In  the  later  period  of  the  Syrian  empire  it  be-  tobacco,  the  sugar  cane,  indigo,  benzoin,  gums, 
came  almost  independent,  and  it  suffered  great-  teak,  sapan  and  sandal  woods,  betel,  and  nu- 
}j  during  the  civil  war  after  the  death  of  Csosar,  merous  fruits.  Elephants  and  draught  cattle 
when  it  stood  a  siege  against  the  Cassians.  It  are  the  principal  animals,  and  valuable  mines 
was  rewarded  by  Antony  with  exemption  from  of  tin  and  iron  are  said  to  exist,  while  gold  is 
taxes,  and  adorned  by  Herod  the  Great  with  washed  from  the  sands  of  the  rivers,  and  cop- 
an  aqueduct,  the  ruins  of  which,  with  some  per,  lead,  emeralds,  and  rubies  are  also  found. 
other  remnants  of  its  ancient  ffreatness,  are  The  Laonese  are  an  honest  but  indolent  race, 
Btill  to  be  seen.  During  the  middle  ages  it  snf-  much  addicted  to  the  study  of  magic,  and  re- 
fered  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the  Moslems,  sembling  in  religion,  customs,  and  lan^age  the 
whom  it  withstood  down  to  1188.  Its  site  is  Burmese.  They  are  skilful  workers  m  metal, 
now  occupied  by  the  Turkish  city  of  liatAkia  and  make  mats,  paper  (from  bark),  leather,  pot- 
(Latakeea  or  Ladakieh),  in  the  pashalic  of  Tri-  tery,  silk  and  woollen  fabrics,  sugar,  and  ^n- 
poli,  built  on  a  peninsula  which  projects  some  2  powder.  They  have  a  trade  with  the  British 
m.  into  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  the  N.  £.  settlements  in  Indo-China,  and  with  Tonquin. 
extremity  of  Cyprus ;  pop.  estimated  at  firom  A  large  part  of  their  territory  is  in  the  pos- 
6,000  to  10,000.    It  is  surrounded  by  groves  of  session  of  the  Siamese. 

myrtle,  pomegranate,  mulberry,  and  oUve  trees,  LA  PAZ,  a  department  of  Bolivia,  bounded 
and  consists  of  two  portions,  the  upper  and  low-  N.  and  £.  by  that  of  Beni,  8.  by  Cochabamba 
er  town.  The  former  occupies  an  elevated  site  and  Oruro,  and  W.  by  Pern ;  area,  86,418  sq. 
at  a  short  distance  from  the  sea ;  the  latter,  m. ;  pop.  in  1865, 846,000.  It  extends  over  the 
called  La  Scala,  extends  along  the  shore  in  the  N.  half  of  the  Bolivian  portions  of  the  vaUev  of 
vicinity  of  the  harbor.  Latakia  and  Alexan-  the  Desaguadero,  and  comprises  those  valleys 
drette  are  the  ports  of  Aleppo,  and  a  g^eat  part  of  the  Cordilleras  througn  which  the  head 
of  the  important  trade  ot  that  city  with  the  streams  of  the  Beni  (a  principal  afi3uent  of  the 
adjoining  provinces  passes  through  the  former  Amazon)  flow.  It  is  not  much  cultivated,  al- 
place,  the  Aleppo  imports  of  manufactured  though  tlie  lower  parts  of  the  valleys  are  very 
goods  amounting  to  nearly  $6,000,000  annually,  fertile. — La  Paz  ds  Ataoucho,  capital  of  this 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  cotton,  gidl  department^  is  about  200  m.  f]x>m  Chu(^ui8aoa, 
nuts,  sesame  seed,  wool,  wax,  camels'  hair,  and  in  lat.  17°  80'  N.,  long.  68°  26'  W.,  and  situated 
several  minor  products.  Grain  can  be  exported  on  the  £.  declivity  of  the  Andes  at  an  elevation 
only  in  times  of  scarcity  in  Europe,  when  the  of  12,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  both  sides  of 
prices  compensate  for  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  deep  ravine  of  Quebrada  de  Choquebapu, 
transportation,  and  then  chiefly  to  Marseilles,  crossed  here  by  9  bridges ;  pop.  in  1866,  42,860. 
Within  the  last  few  years  a  portion  of  the  It  contains  a  handsome  public  square,  but  the 
Aleppo  wool  shipped  from  Latakia  has  found  streets  are  generally  irregular  and  steep.  The 
its  way  to  the  United  States.  Tlie  principal  cathedral  is  a  noble  edifice,  and  there  are  some 
article  of  trade,  however,  is  tobacco,  of  which  16  other  churches.  It  is  the  seat  of  a  bish<^ 
larce  quantities  are  raised  in  the  neighborhood,  and  a  university.  It  is  the  principal  commerciid 
and  which  is  famous  all  over  the  world.  emporium  of  Bolivia,  the  exports  consisting  of 
LAON,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  de-  gold,  bark,  and  other  products  of  the  oountij, 
partment  of  Aisne,  situated  on  an  isolated  hill  and  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods,  the  bulk 
74  m.  N.  £.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1866,  8,199.  of  which  comes  through  Peru.  It  was  founded 
It  is  surrounded  by  walls  and  ramparts  which  in  1648.  Its  original  name  of  Nuestra  Sefiora 
are  about  4  m.  in  circumference.  Under  the  de  la  Paz  was  changed  in  1826  to  its  present  name 
early  French  kings  it  was  a  place  of  considera-  in  honor  of  the  national  victory  of  Ayacucho. 
ble  importance,  and  it  is  the  see  of  a  bishop.  LA  PAZ,  a  town  and  miasion  on  a  bi^  of  the 
It  was  taken  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  1411,  same  name,  on  the  £.  shore  of  Lower  Califor- 
by  the  £nglish  in  1419,  by  the  French  again  in  nia;  pop.  about  600.  Some  of  the  houses  are  of 
1429,  and  by  Henry  IV.  in  1694.  The  allies  large  dimensions,  and  possess  much  architec- 
defeated  Napoleon  here,  March  8-10, 1814,  in  tural  beauty,  showing  that  there  was  formerly 
a  series  of  engagements  which,  though  hardly  luxury  and  wealth,  which  are  no  longer  seen, 
deserving  the  name  of  battles,  had  the  most  Its  wealth  was  chiefly  derived  from  its  pearl- 
important  consequences.  oyster  fisheries. 
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LAPEEB,  a  6.  E.  co.  of  Mioh.,  drained  by  but  failed  of  findisg  any  trace  of  him.    HaTiog 

the  sonroes  of  Flint  and  Belle  rivers;  area,  828  learned  -while  at  Hobarton  in  1828  that  frag- 

8q.  ni; ;  pop.  in  1860,  7,029.    It  has  a  rolling  ments  of  a  shipwrecked  yessel  and  her  equip- 

snrfaoe  and  a  rich  soil,  and  is  well  wooded.  The  ments  had  been  discovered  in  Yanikoro  in  the 

{iroduotions  in  1850  were  66,967  bnshels  of  New  Hebrides  gronp,  Bumont  d'Urville  sailed 

ndian  com,  84,621  of  wheat,  62,956  of  oats,  thither  with  his  vessel  the  Astrolabe,  and  asoer- 

88,798  lbs.  of  wool,  and  6,875  tons  of  hay.  There  tained  that  many  years  previous  two  ships  had 

were  7  grist  mill%  11  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  foundered  on  a  reef  off  the  W.  coast  of  the 

office,  7  churches,  and  2,816  pupils  attending  island,  and  that  such  of  the  crew  as  had  not 

public  schools.    The  Port  Huron  and  Milwau-  been  drowned  or  murdered  by  the  savages  had 

kee  railroad  when  completed  will  pass  through  sailed  from  the  island  In  a  small  vessel  built  by 

Lapeer,  the  capital.  themselves,  and  never  afterward  been  heard  of. 

LA  P£BOl]B£,  Jban  Fbanqoib  db  Gaixaup,  Deeming  the  evidence  satisfactory  that  these 

count  of,  a  French  navigator,  bom  at  Guo,  near  were  the  ships  of  La  P^rouse,  he  caused  a  oen- 

Albi,  Languedoc,  Aug.  22, 1741,  perished  prob-  otaph  to  be  erected  near  the  locality  of  the 

ably  by  shipwreck  at  Vanikoro,  an  island  in  the  shipwreck. 

South  Pacific,  in  1788  or  1789.  He  entered  the  LAPHAM,  Ivtobsass  A.,  an  American  natu-> 
navy  at  the  age  of  16,  and  in  1769  was  present  ralist,  born  in  Palmyra,  Ontario  (now  Wayne) 
under  Oonflans  in  the  engagement  with  Sir  co.,  N.  Y.,  March  7, 1811.  He  began  life  as  a 
Edward  Hawke  off  Belle  Isle,  in  which  he  was  civil  engineer,  and  from  1825  until  1827  was 
severely  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Subse-  engaged  a  part  of  the  time  on  the  Welland  ca- 
quently  he  served  with  credit  in  the  American  nal  in  Canada,  and  a  part  on  the  Miami  canal 
war  of  independence,  and  in  1782  entered  Hud-  in  Ohio.  In  Dec.  1827,  he  went  to  Louisville, 
son's  bay  with  a  small  fleet  and  destroyed  the  Ky.,  and  attended  school,  but  at  the  same  time 
British  trading  establishments  there.  Upon  the  continued  to  act  as  an  engineer,  being  employed 
conclusion  of  the  war  Louis  XYL,  with  a  view  for  nearly  two  years  on  the  canal  around  the 
of  securing  for  the  French  people  a  share  in  the  falls  of  Ohio  at  Louisville.  Here  he  had  oppor- 
glory  which  the  English  were  reaping  from  the  tunities  to  pursue  his  studies  and  to  make  ob* 
discoveries  of  navigators  like  Cook,  caused  the  servations  on  the  climate,  geology,  botany,  &c., 
frigates  Astrolabe  and  Boussole  to  be  fitted  out  of  the  country;  and  in  1827  he  wrote  his  first 
under  the  command  of  La  P^rouse  for  maritime  soientifio  essay,  being  a  *^  Notice  of  the  Louis- 
explorations  in  the  Pacific,  and  along  the  coasts  ville  Canal,  and  of  the  Greology  of  the  Vicinity, 
of  America,  China,  Japan,  and  Tartary.  La  P^  with  Plans,  a  Map,  and  Geological  Section,*^ 
rouse,  sailing  from  Brest,  Aug.  1, 1786,  arrived  which  was  published  in  Silliman's  **  American 
in  Conoepcion,  Chili,  in  the  succeeding  Febru-  Journal  of  Science"  of  that  year.  From  1830 
ary.  Thence,  by  way  of  Easter  island  and  the  to  1882  he  was  employed  on  the  Ohio  canal,  and 
Sandwich  islands,  he  proceeded  to  the  N.  W.  in  1888-^5  acted  as  secretary  of  the  Ohio  board 
coast  of  America,  making  no  discovery  of  im«  of  canal  commissioners  at  Columbus.    This  of- 

Eortance  on  the  voyage.    From  Mount  St.  Elias  fice  afforded  him  considerable  leisure,  which 

e  explored  the  coast  as  far  as  Monterey,  Cali*  was  devoted  to  scientific  pursuits.    He  began 

fomia,  whence  he  crossed  over  to  Asia.   During  here  the  collection  of  his  herbarium,  now  num- 

the  summer  of  1787  he  followed  the  coast  from  bering  about  8,000  species,  and  was  one  of  a 

Manila  to  Petropavlovsk,  at  which  place  he  ar*  committee  of  scientinc  men  appointed  by  the 

rived  in  September,  having  in  the  interval  care-  legidature  of  Ohio  to  report  on  the  subject  of  a 

fhlly  examined  the  waters  which  separate  the  geological  survey  of  that  state.    His  duties  un- 

ooast  of  Tartary  ftom  the  Japanese  group  of  der  that  appointment  were  terminated  by  his 

islands,  and  discovered  the  straits  between  the  removal  in  1886  to  the  newly  founded  city  of 

islands  of  Saghalien  and  Yesso  which  bear  his  Milwaukee,  where  he  has  since  resided,  and  has 

name.    From  Petropavlovsk  he  sent  to  France  held  severd  municipal  and  other  ofiices.  In  1844 

copies  of  his  Journals  and  charts  and  other  data,  he  published  '^  Wisconsin :  its  Geography  and 

firom  which  an  account  of  his  voyage  was  sub-  Topography,  History,  Geology,  and  Mineralo- 

sequently  prepared.    Sailing  S.  in  the  latter  part  gy,"  and  in  1855  a  geological  map  of  Wisconsin, 

of  September,  he  touched  at  Maouna,  one  of  the  compiled  in  great  measure  from  personal  obser- 

Navigator^s  islands,  where  De  Langle,  the  com-  vations.    In  the  same  year  appeared  his  '^An- 

mander  of  the  Astrolabe,  and  a  number  of  men  tiquities  of  Wisconsin,"  in  the  7th  volume  of 

were  treacherously  killed  by  the  natives,  and  the  Smithsonian**  Contributions  to  Knowledge.^ 

thence  proceeded  to  Botany  Bay.   A  letter  from  the  result  of  investigations  undertaken  in  behalf 

La  P^ronse  to  the  French  minister  of  marine,  of  the  American  antiquarian  society.    He  has 

dated  Botany  Bay,  Feb.  7, 1788,  announcing  his  contributed  numerous  papers  to  the  scientific 

intention  of  proceeding  to  the  isle  of  France  by  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  and  was  the 

the  way  of  Van  Diemen^s  Land,  the  Friendly  first  to  ascertain  from  carefai  observations  that 

isles,  and  New  Guinea,  was  the  last  intelligence  there  is  a  slight  lunar  tide  on  Lake  Michigan, 
ever  received  from  the  expedition.    In  1791,  at       LAPIDARY  (Lat.  lapidarivi,  a  stone  cutter, 

the  recommendation  of  the  society  of  natural  ftom  lapts^  a  stone),  a  workman  whose  trade  is 

history,  a  squadron  was  despatched  under  Ad-  the  cutting  and  polishing  of  small  ornamental 

miral  Entreoasteaux  in  search  of  La  P^rouse,  stones.    As  already  noticed  in  the  article  Gems, 
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there  were  lapidaries  ia  wwy  aaoietifc  times  Tsrioos  degrees  of  fiBeness,  and  iasuohqnantltf 
skilled  in  fashioning  hard  stones  into  seats,  and  that  there  shall  always  be  a  loose  portion  of  n 
engraving  them  with  devices.  To  that  artide  between  the  stone  and  the  metallic  surface  of 
and  to  Diamond  reference  ma^  be  made  for  an  the  1^.  Polishing  is  effected  bj  soocessiTely 
account  of  some  of  the  operations  of  this  class,  using  finer  and  finer  powders.  The  hardest 
The  anparatus  emploved  by  the  lapidarv  con-  smaU  stones  are  finished  on  laps  of  copper  or 
gists  almost  exclusively  of  wheels  or  disks  for  of  pewter,  and  others  on  lead,  and  the  powder 
grinding  down,  slitting,  and  polishing  tlie  faces  osed  is  rotten  stone,  which  is  plentifully  applied 
of  mioeralsL  These  are  of  a  few  inches  diame-  with  water.  To  make  it  adhere,  the  face  of  the 
ler,  made  of  lead,  pewter,  brassy  or  iron,  and  of  metal  is  hacked  in  lines  with  the  edge  of  a  knife, 
various  soft  alloys,  and  some  used  for  smoothing  For  very  soft  stones,  as  alabaster,  after  these  are 
the  softest  minorals  are  of  willow  or  mahogany,  smoothed  upon  a  lead  or  wood  mill  with  fiour 
The  metal  wheels  are<»lled  l^>s.  The  term  mill  emery,  the  list  mill  is  employed  with  pumice 
is  applied  to  them  all,  and  some  are  distinguished  stone  and  water,  and  after  this  the  buff  leather 
u  slitting  mills,  others  as  roughing,  smoothing,  disk  with  fine  putty  powder  and  water.  The 
or  polishmg  mills,  of  all  which  there  are  vane-  last  poliidi  is  sometimes  given  with  the  hand 
ties  adapted  to  the  different  degrees  of  hard-  and  putty  powder.  An  apparatus  for  amateurs 
ness  of  tne  minerals.  The  polishing  mill  for  the  is  described  by  Mr.  Ma  we,  which  may  be  used  in 
softest  stones  is  formed  of  a  coil  of  list,  wound  private  houses,  and  is  sufficient  for  slicing  and 
with  the  edges  outward;  it  is  also  sometimes  polishing  the  several  varieties  of  small  stones, 
made  of  bristles  like  a  brush,  and  again  of  wood  shells,  &c.  It  consists  of  a  lead  mill  for  grinding 
covered  with  buff  leather.  For  slitting  pur*  to  be  used  with  emery  and  water ;  a  pewter 
poses  an  iron  disk  is  employed  of  8  or  9  inches  mill  with  rotten  stone  moistened  with  water ;  a 
diameter  and  ^1^  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  The  tin  plate  for  a  slitting  mill  to  be  used  with  dla- 
various  disks  used  by  the  lapidary  are  a4justed  mond  powder;  and  wood  mills  covered  with 
to  a  vertical  spindle,  and  one  of  them  is  set  in  leather  for  polishing  bits  of  marble  and  soft 
the  table  or  lapidary ^s  bench,  so  as  to  revolve  minerab  and  shells. — In  the  East  Indies,  wheels 
horizontally  just  above  the  surface.  Its  axis  and  rubbers  are  made  of  corundum  or  emery 
extends  beneath  the  table,  and  is  tiiere  connect-  imbedded  in  lac  resin.  For  the  former  about 
ed  with  a  driving  wheel  attached  to  another  ^  of  the  bnlk  is  lac  resin  and  }  is  the  pow* 
vertical  axis,  which  also  passes  through  the  der.  This  is  carefully  stirred,  a  little  at  a 
table  and  terminates  above  in  a  winch  or  crank,  time,  into  the  melted  resin ;  the  mass  is  then 
This  is  turned  with  the  left  hand  while  the  kneaaed  and  rolled  upon  a  stone  slab  upon 
stone  is  guided  upon  the  mill  with  the  right,  which  fine  corundum  powder  is  sprinkled, 
The  mills  are  fed  with  moistened  diamond  pow-  and  fimally  it  is  flattened  into  a  disk  with  an 
der  or  emery  and  water;  and  as  the  hard  pow-  iron  rolling  pin.  The  wheels  are  made  of  dif- 
der  imbeds  itself  in  the  soft  metal,  this  becomes  ferent  degrees  of  fineness,  and  when  used  are 
merely  the  medium  for  holding  the  abrading  set  upon  a  horizontal  axis,  which  the  workman, 
material,  and  the  softer  substance  apparently  aitting  on  the  ground,  causes  to  revolve  with  a 
grinds  and  cuts  the  harder  objects  that  are  ap-  spring  bow,  holding  the  stone  in  his  left  hand 
plied  to  it.  A  raised  edge  aronnd  the  table  pre*  against  the  wheel,  which  is  occasionally  moist- 
vents  the  dispersion  of  the  diamond  powder  or  ened  and  sprinkled  with  corundum  powder, 
emery.  Olose  to  the  mill  is  a  crank  of  round  The  rubbers  contain  a  lauch  smaller  proportion 
iron  set  in  the  table,  which  can  be  turned  near-  of  corundum ;  and  the  finest  have  intermixed  the 
er  to  or  further  from  the  disk.  This  is  for  sup-  grindings  of  agates,  carnelians,  dec  Grindstones 
porting  the  arm  of  the  workman  in  holding  the  are  used  for  giving  shape  to  gems  only  in  the 
stone  to  the  wheel ;  or,  when  its  npright  ex-  works  at  Oberstein  on  the  Nahe  in  Germany, 
tremity  is  capped  with  a  wooden  socket,  which  where  agates  are  fashioned  into  the  form  of 
is  perforated  with  a  number  of  holes,  it  serves  various  articles,  as  buttons,  clasps,  stamps,  paper 
to  retain  at  any  desired  angle  a  stic^  npon  the  weights,  mortars  for  chemical  purposes,  &o» 
end  of  which  is  cemented  the  stone  to  be  ground  Stones  of  large  size  are  run  by  water  power, 
in  fiioets.  By  this  contrivance  the  exact  incli«  and  the  workmen  lie  down  in  front  of  them 
nation  required  is  given  to  the  faces  of  oma-  when  at  work,  the  body  being  supported  by  a 
mental  stones.  Diamond  powder  is  prepared  sort  of  stool.  They  acquire  wonderful  dexterity 
for  the  mills  by  grinding  the  waste  particles  in  in  giving  the  shape  they  desire  to  the  hard 
steel.mortars  till  they  lose  their  sparkling  ap-  stones,  and  produce  with  extraordinary  rapidity 
pearance.  It  is  applied  mixed  with  olive  oil,  playing  marbles  of  perfectly  globular  form. — ^For 
or  better  with  the  oil  of  brick,  a  thin  limpid  oil  full  details  of  the  processes  of  the  lapidary,  the 
not  lUble  to  thicken  by  exposure  to  the  air.  3d  vol.  of  HoltzapffePs  "Mechanical  Manipula- 
The  slitting  mill  is  chai^;ed  with  it  around  the  tions"  may  be  consulted ;  and  information  on  the 
extreme  ec^  and  it  is  carefully  renewed  as  re-  subject  may  also  be  obtained  from  the  recent 
quired.  It  is  more  economical  for  this  use,  and  work  of  Dr.  Feuchtwanger  of  New  York,  en- 
applled  to  the  surfaces  of  other  miUs  for  grind-  titled  '*A  Popular  Treatise  on  Gems." 
ing  the  facets  of  hard  stones,  than  emery ;  but  LAPIS  LAZULI,  Lazitlitb,  ULTBAiiABiini, 
the  latter  powder  with  water  is  employed  for  or  Blus  Spab,  a  mineral  distingnished  for  iti 
the  more  eonunon  class  of  stones.    It  is  used  of  beautiful  azore-blue  color,  highly  esteemed  as  an 
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ornamental  stone.  It  is  oommonly  obtained  of 
masriTe  form,  and  of  compact  or  granular  Btmc- 
tore.  Oi78tal8,  which  are  rare,  are  12-sided ;  a 
fine  specinien  of  the  regokr  dodecahedron  with 
mirror-like  faces  is  contained  in  the  collection 
of  the  French  school  of  mines.  The  mineral 
is  a  silicate  of  soda,  lime,  and  alumina,  with  a 
solphnret,  probablj  of  iron  and  sodium.  The 
analyses  give  variable  results.  That  by  G16ment 
and  Desormes,  the  first  of  those  below,  is  re- 
garded as  giving  the  true  composition.  By  fol- 
lowing it,  artificial  ultramarine,  a  pigment  for- 
merly prepared  directly  from  the  mineral,  has 
been  successfully  manufactured.  The  4th,  by 
Yarrentrapp,  is  of  an  artificial  ultramarine.  The 
Sd  analysis  is  by  Elaproth,  and  the  8d  by  Yar- 
rentrapp, as  given  by  Dufr^noy  (MinSralogie) : 


C«Bstita«nt«. 

1. 

». 

s. 

4. 

SUica 

85.8 

84.8 

28.2 

8.1 

•  a 

&1 

•  ■ 

•  • 

•  • 

46.0 
14.5 

•  • 

98.0 
6l5| 

■  • 

8L0 

•  • 

8.0 

46.50 

81.76 

9.00 

8.52 

0.95 

0.18 
0.42 
1.69 

45.604 

Alnmlna 

Boda 

28.804 
91.476 

Oub.Ume 

Snlphate  lime 

Bnlphnr 

Oxide  of  iron. 

Chlorine 

Loea 

Potaah,  1.769 

"X  i  ^ 

1.685 
Iron,       1.068 

trace 
Lime,     0.091 

9&785 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.00 

The  hardness  of  the  mineral  is  5.5;  specific 
gravity,  2.88,  crystals  2.959.  When  melted  by 
the  blowpipe  it  loses  its  blue  color ;  but  a  va- 
riety from  Chili  recovers  it  on  cooling  after 
calcination.  Lapis  lazuli  occurs  in  calcareous 
rooks  associated  and  sometimes  mixed  with 
mica  and  iron  pyrites.  It  is  brought  from  Per- 
sia, China,  Lake  Bmkal  in  Siberia,  Bucharia, 
and  recently  from  Chili  and  California.  In 
trade  it  is  known  as  the  Armenian  stone.  The 
principal  use  of  the  stone  has  been  for  making 
the  blue  ultramarine  pigment ;  and  as  frcAn  the 
best  stone  only  2  to  8  per  cent,  can  be  obtained, 
the  cost  of  the  purest  article  is  sometimes  over 
$100  an  ounce.  The  artificial  preparations^ 
however,  are  now  very  generally  substituted. 
(Bee  Ultbaicarine.)  Lapis  lazuli  was  employ- 
ed by  the  ancient  gem  engravers,  and  the  fine 
specimens  have  ranked  among  choice  Jewels. 
The  stones  through  which  the  mineral  is  dis- 
seminated are  carved  into  many  ornamental 
objects,  as  vases,  snuff  boxes,  cups,  and  even  ar- 
ehitectunJ  ornaments.  In  the  Orloff  palace  at 
St.  Petersburg  are  apartments  lined  with  lapis 
lazuli.  Imitations  of  the  mineral  are  made  of 
bone  ashes  colored  with  oxide  of  cobalt 

LAPITHiE,  in  fabulous  Grecian  history,  a 
people  of  the  mountains  of  ancient  The^aly, 
descended  from  Lapithes,  the  son  of  ApoUo  and 
Stilbe.  They  were  governed  by  Pirithous,  the 
son  of  Ixion,  and  are  famous  for  their  battles 
with  the  centanrs,  who,  being  likewise  sons  of 
Ixion,  claimed  a  share  in  their  father's  kingdom. 
The  wars  having  been  closed  by  a  peace,  Piri- 
thons  invited  the  centaurs  to  a  feast  on  occa- 
sion of  his  marriage  with  Hippodamia;  but, 
heated  with  wine  and  urged  on  by  Mars,  they 
attempted  to  carry  off  the  bride  and  other  wo- 


men, wherenpoB  a  confliot  ensued,  in  whidb  the 
Lapithn  were  victorious.  The  story  is  related 
by  Hesiod  and  Ovid.  The  Lapithss  were  prob- 
ably a  Pdasgian  people,  whose  conquest  of 
some  less  civilized  tribe  originated  the  elassic 
fkble.  To  them  is  ascribed  tiie  invention  of  l»ts 
and  bridlesL 

LAPLACE,  Pdebbb  Smoir,  marquis  de,  a 
French  astronomer  and  mathematician,  bom  in 
Beanmont-en-Auge,  Lower  Normandy,  March 
28, 1749,  died  in  Paris,  March  5, 1837.  Of  the 
events  of  his  early  life  he  seldom  spoke  after 
he  had  attained  rank  and  distinctions,  but  he  ia 
known  to  have  been  of  humble  origin,  and  to  have 
been  enabled  by  the  assistance  of  rich  friends  to 
study  at  the  college  of  Caen  and  at  the  military 
school  of  Beaumont,  whence  at  the  age  of  18 
he  went  to  Paris  with  letters  of  introduction  to 
D^Alembert  and  others.  D^Alembert  at  first 
took  no  notice  of  Leplace;  but  receiving  from 
him  a  remarkable  paper  on  the  general  princi- 
ples of  mechanics,  he  at  once  interested  himself 
in  behalf  of  the  young  stranger,  and  by  his  in* 
flnence  procured  him  in  1768  or  1769  a  profes- 
sorship of  mathematics  in  the  military  school  of 
Paris.  Thencefortli  for  more  than  haff  a  cen- 
tury Laplace  devoted  himself  to  the  pursuit  of 
science  with  an  ardor  and  industry  productive 
of  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  which  his  par- 
ticipation in  public  business  and  politics  never 
seriously  interrupted.  In  1778,  when  he  was 
barely  24  years  of  age,  his  papers  on  the  cal- 
culus and  various  astronomical  questions,  read 
before  the  academy  of  sciences,  procured  his 
admission  into  that  body  as  an  associate.  A 
few  years  later  he  became  examiner  of  the  pu- 
pils of  the  royal  artillery  corps,  and  in  1785  he 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences. 
He  subsequently  lectured  on  analysis  at  the  nor- 
mal school,  served  in  the  board  of  longitude,  and 
presented  to  the  council  of  500  a  report  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  institute  from  its  establish- 
ment The  revol  u tion  drew  him  into  the  sphere 
of  politics,  in  which  he  accomplished  nothing 
worthy  of  his  fame,  and  in  which  t^e  ignoble 
traits  of  his  character  were  prominentiy  dis- 
played. At  first  he  appears  to  have  been  a 
radical  republican,  and  m  1796  we  find  him  be- 
fore the  council  of  500  swearing  eternal  hatred 
to  royalty.  Two  years  later  he  paid  his  court 
to  Gen.  Bonaparte,  fresh  from  his  first  Italian 
campaigns,  thus  securing  his  election  to  the  in- 
stitute ;  and  after  the  overthrow  of  the  direc- 
tory he  was  intrusted  by  the  first  consul  with 
the  department  of  tiie  interior.  So  littie  capar 
city  did  he  display  in  this  position,  however, 
that  in  6  weeks  he  was  superseded  by  Luden 
Bonaparte,  and  was  appointed  to  a  seat  in  the 
senate.  Napoleon  in  his  exile  at  St.  Helena, 
with  more  point  than  justice,  compluned  that 
Laplace  ^'  carried  tiie  spirit  of  the  infinitesimal 
calculus  into  the  management  of  business." 
In  fact,  the  department  was  then  one  of  the 
most  difficult  in  France  to  manage,  and  a  more 
experienced  statesman  than  Laplace  might  have 
failed  to  discharge  its  functions  properly.    Un- 
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der  Napoleon  he  was  made  vioe-preddent  and  FSgare  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies;'*  book  iv.,  *^0n 
ohancellor  of  the  senate,  a  oonnt  of  the  empire,  the  Oscillations  of  the  Sea  and  the  Atmosphere;" 
an  offioer  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  was  the  hooky.,  **  On  the  Motions  ot  the  Heavenly  Bodies 
recipient  of  many  other  distinctions.  He  never-  aronnd  their  Proper  Centres  of  Gravity'*  (Paris, 
theless  tnmed  against  his  benefactor  when  mis-  1799 ;  repablished  in  1829-*80); — ^vol.  iii. :  book 
fortunes  overtook  the  latter,  voted  for  hisde-  vi.,  **0n  the  Theory  of  the  Planetary  Motions;*' 
position  in  1814,  and  was  rewarded  by  Lonis  book  vii.,  **0n  the  Theory  of  the  Moon,"  and 
XVin.  with  the  title  of  marqnis.  He  also  sop-  supplement  i.,  **  On  the  two  great  Inequalities 
pressed  in  the  2d  edition  of  his  ThSoria  aes  of  Jnpiter  and  Satnm**  (Paris,  1804); — vol.  iv.: 
probabUiteB  (Paris,  1814)  the  dedication  to  "  Nar  book  viii.,  ''On  the  Theory  of  the  Satellites  of 
poleon  the  Great,*'  contained  in  the  edition  of  Jupiter,  Satom,  and  Uranus  ;**  book  iz.,  ''  On 
1812,  in  which,  as  in  the  dedication  to  the  8d  the  Theory  of  Oomets ;*'  book  z.,  ''On  DifSarent 
vol.  of  the  Mecaniqtie  celeste^  of  which  he  did  Points  relative  to  the  Svstem  of  the  World,** 
not  live  to  publish  a  2d  edition,  he  had  ezpress-  and  supplements  ii.  and  iii.,  comprising  the 
ed  himself  under  lasting  obligations  to  Napo-  "Theory  of  Capillary  Action'*  (Paris,  18(S); — 
leon  for  numerous  benefits.  During  the  Hundred  yoL  v. :  book  zi.,  "  On  the  Fifrure  and  Rotation 
Days  he  refrained  Arom  presenting  himself  at  of  the  Earth ;"  book  zii.,  "  On  the  Attraction 
the  Tnileries,  and  after  the  second  restoration  and  Repulsion  of  Spheres,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
of  the  Bourbons  his  employments  were  chiefly  Equilibrium  and  Motion  of  Elastic  Fluids;" 
of  a  scientific  character,  the  most  important  b&-  book  ziii.,  "On  the  Oscillation  of  the  Fluids 
ing  the  presidency  of  the  commission  for  reor-  which  cover  the  Planets ;"  book  ziv.,  "On  the 
ganising  the  polytechnic  school,  and  that  of  the  Motions  of  the  Heavenly  Bodies  around  their 
academy  of  sciences. — ^As  a  physicist  Laplace  Centres  of  Gravity ;"  book  zv.,  "  On  the  Mo- 
oocnpies  a  position  second  to  that  of  no  mathe-  tions  of  the  Planets  and  Comets ;"  book  zvi., 
matical  philosopher  since  Newton,  and  to  his  "  On  the  Motions  of  the  Satellites,"  and  supple- 
labors  the  science  of  astronomy  owes  the  dis-  ment  iv.,  "  On  the  Development  in  Series  of 
CO  very  of  the  invariability  of  the  major  azes  of  the  Radical  which  ezprosses  the  Mutual  Dis- 
the  planetary  orbits,  and  of  the  great  inequality  tance  of  two  Planets"  (Paris,  1828-'5).  "  With- 
of  the  motions  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  settle-  in  this  immense  programme,"  says  Professor 
ment  of  the  problem  of  the  acceleration  of  the  Nicol,  "placed  as  if  parenthetically,  one  finds 
mean  motion  of  the  moon,  the  theory  of  Jupi-  the  most  striking  notices  on  almost  every  im- 
ter's  satellites,  and  other  important  laws.  In  portant  problem  of  mechanical  physics,  any 
his  knowledge  of  physical  principles  he  was  one  of  which  would  have  made  the  fortune  of 
probably  superior  to  any  contemporary  ana-  an  ordinary  mathematician."  In  consequence, 
jyst ;  and  his  invention,  in  conjunction  with  however,  of  his  almost  total  neglect  to  refer  to 
Lavoisier,  of  the  calorimeter  for  measuring  the  the  labors  of  his  predecessors  or  contempora- 
capacities  of  bodies  for  heat,  his  discovery  of  ries  in  this,  and  indeed  in  all  his  works,  it  is 
the  cause  of  the  discrepancy  between  the  theo-  difficult  for  the  student  to  know  how  much  of  it 
retical  and  observed  velocity  of  sound,  his  rules  belongs  to  Laplace  and  how  much  to  others ; 
for  barometrical  measurement,  and  his  theories  and  he  has  therefore,  not  without  apparent 
regarding  capillary  attraction,  tides,  and  atmo-  reason,  been  sometimes  considered  more  of  a 
spheric  refraction,  show  that  in  some  of  the  compiler  than  a  discoverer.  The  name  of  La- 
most  important  branches  of  general  physics  his  grange,  his  great  contemporary  and  friend,  is 
mind  was  not  less  actively  and  profitably  em-  rarely  mentioned,  and  one  of  the  latter's  finest 
ployed  than  in  mathematical  analysis.  The  analytic  discoveries  is  on  one  occasion  cursorily 
crowning  glory  of  his  scientific  career  was  his  referred  to  as  "the  formula  No.  21  of  the  2d 
Mhanique  eSleiU,  a  book  which  has  been  truly  book  of  the  Micanique  cSleste.^  In  like  man- 
said  to  have  had  no  predecessor,  and  which  nor  the  claims  of  Taylor  and  Madaurin  to  the 
must  wait  for  a  second  Laplace  to  arise  ere  it  theorems  passing  under  their  names  are  ignored, 
finds  a  rival.  In  it  he  sought  to  digest  on  a  while  his  references  to  himself  are  innnmer- 
uniform  scientific  basis  the  abundant  materials  able.  With  all  needfal  restorations  and  ac- 
relating  to  the  application  of  analysis  to  physical  knowledgments,  however,  almost  any  one  of 
astronomy,  which  had  been  accumulating  during  the  original  researches  of  Laplace  contained  in 
nearly  a  century,  and  which,  written  in  various  the  Mecaniqtie  eSleste  is  sufficient  to  stamp  him 
languages,  with  differing  notations  and  in  va-  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  mathematicians.  The 
rious  stages  of  scientific  'progress,  presented  a  only  translation  of  this  work  is  that  by  Dr. 
mass  of  matter  not  only  difficult  of  access,  but  Bowditch  of  Boston,  with  full  commentaries, 
almost  incomprehensible  to  any  but  the  most  (See  Bownrrcn,  Nathaniel.)  Mrs.  Somerville's 
recondite  student  The  result  of  his  labors  ap-  "  Mechanism  of  the  Heavens  "  is  a  summary 
peared  in  16  books,  published  in  5  vols.  4to.,  of  a  portion  of  the  work.  Laplace's  remaining 
with  4  supplements,  between  1799  and  1825,  works  consist  of  his  Theorie  analytique  des 
and  arranged  as  follows: — ^vol.  i. :  book  i.,  "  On  prohaMlith^  the  most  mathematically  profound 
the  General  Laws  of  the  Equilibrium  of  Motion ;"  treatise  on  the  subject  which  has  yet  appeared, 
book  ii.,  "On  the  Law  of  Universal  Gravitation  and  containing  his  celebrated  method  fiir  the 
and  the  Motion  of  the  Centres  of  Gravity  of  the  approzimation  to  the  values  of  definite  integrals 
Heavenly  Bodies ;" — ^vol.  ii. :  book  iii.,  "  On  the  (Paris,  1812 ;  8d  ed.  1820,  with  4  supplements) ; 
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Ids  ExpotUion  du  tysUms  du  mcnde  (2  vols.  8vo.,  fiords  on  the  Atiantio  ooast  never  freeze ;  and 
Paris,  1796 ;  6th  ed^  containiDg  a  enlogium  on  as  the  shores  of  Russian  Lapland  are  much 
the  author  by  Baroh  Fourier,  4to.,  1836),  "  a  less  indented  with  harbors  or  inlets  than  those 
reaume  of  all  modern  astronomy,  unsurpassed  of  Norway,  the  Russian  government  have  been 
for  perspicuity  and  elegance  in  any  scientific  making  exertions  of  late  years  to  obtain  footing 
literature,"  translated  by  Prof.  Pond ;  and  over  for  naval  stations  within  the. limits  of  Norway. 
40  important  memoirs,  principally  on  astro-  The  bay  of  Yaranger  never  ireezes;  andidlthe 
nomical  sabjects,  published  between  1772  and  coasts  of  Lapland  are  usually  free  from  ice  early 
1828.  Of  the  8  works  above  named,  an  edition  in  May,  while  the  Siberian  coasts  are  ice-bound 
in  7  vols.  4to.  (Paris,  1843*^7)  was  published  until  the  end  of  July.  The  temperature  of  the 
under  government  auspices.  He  died  after  a  coast  is  much  more  uniform  also  than  in  the  in- 
short  illness,  saying  to  a  friend  in  his  last  mo-  terior.  The  mean  annual  temperature  at  Cape 
ments:  "What  we  know  is  of  small  amount;  North  is  about  80**  F.  The  mercury  at  this 
what  we  do  not  know  is  enormous."  He  has  point  (lat.  71°  11'  80'')  seldom  reaches  60**  in 
been  accused  of  holding  materialistic  views ;  but  midsummer ;  in  the  interior,  8°  further  8.,  it  rises 
his  writings  give  no  evidence  of  a  tendency  in  to  65°.  At  this  latter  point  also  the  degree  of 
that  direction,  and  the  subject  is  one  which  he  cold  is  considerably  greater  than  at  Cape  North, 
is  kn<iwn  to  have  avoided.  As  a  scientific  writer  Summer  begins  in  May  and  ends  in  Septemb^ ; 
he  was  singularly  perspicuous  and  elegant,  and  and  in  the  valleys,  such  as  that  of  Alten  and 
his  Systhne  du  numde,  as  a  specimen  of  style,  is  one  or  two  others,  seed  time  and  harvest  are 
called  by  Arago  *^one  of  tibe  most  perfect  mon-  completed  within  8  months.  Swarms  of  insects 
uments  of  the  French  language."  infest  the  valleys  at  this  season,  and,  the  sun 
LAPLAND  ^p.  Scmeama;  Swed.  Lapp-  being  so  many  hours  above  the  horizon,  the 
mark;  Rus.  Zop^m^iya),  a  territory  forming  heat  becomes  oppressive.  Li  winter,  the  sun  for 
the  northernmost  portion  of  Europe,  bounded  many  weeks  is  below  the  horizon,  as  in  mid- 
N.  by  the  Arctic  ocean,  E.  by  the  White  sea,  S.  summer  there  are  weeks  of  continuous  day.  In 
by  ports  of  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Norway,  and  winter  the  darkness  is  relieved  by  unusud  bril- 
W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  lying  between  lat.  64°  and  liancy  of  the  moon  and  stars,  and  by  the  aurora 
72°  N.,  and  long.  14°  and  42°  E. ;  area,  about  150,-  borealis.  The  mountains,  diiefly  of  primitive 
000  sq.  m.,  §  of  which  belongs  to  Russia  and  the  and  transition  rocks,  abound  in  copper,  iron, 
rest  to  Sweden  and  Norway ;  pop.  estimated  at  and  other  metallic  ores,  andanEnglisn  company 
160,000,  including  Finmark.  The  N.  and  W.  has  profitable  copper  works  near  the  Alten 
,  coasts  are  exceedingly  irregular,  indented  with  fiord.  Lead,  zinc,  and  arsenic  are  also  found, 
'numerous  bays,  and  meed  with  small  islands.  The  The  vegetable  productions  embrace  the  birch, 
shores  of  the  White  sea  are  more  even,  but  the  fir,  willow,  mountain  ash,  various  berry-bearing 
gulf  of  Eandalaska  runs  from  it  far  into  the  plants,  roses,  carnations,  and  other  gfurden  fiow- 
S.  £.  part  of  the  Laplandish  territory.  There  ers,  fruit  trees,  potatoes,  turnips,  rye,  and  wheat 
are  many  lakes,  of  which  the  Enarea  and  Iman-  Some  of  these,  however,  can  only  be  rused  in 
dra,  both  in  Russian  Lapland,  are  the  most  nota-  favorable  seasons  and  the  most  sheltered  situa- 
ble.  The  lakes  are  connected  with  the  sea  by  tions;  in  many  districts  stunted  birch  trees  are 
streams  which,  inconsiderable  in  autumn  and  almost  the  only  growth,  and  in  others  neither 
winter,  become  large  rivers  in  tlie  spring.  The  plant  nor  animal  can  survive.  The  reindeer  is 
most  important  water  courses  are  the  Tomea.  much  the  most  valuable  animal  of  the  country. 
Eemi,  Ealix,  Lulea,  Pitea;  Umea,  Tana,  and  It  is  the  beast  of  burden;  it  supplies  the  dairy, 
Alten.  The  Alten  is  navigable  about  4  m.  from  its  fiesh  is  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  and 
its  mouth  at  the  Alten  fiord  on  the  Norwegian  its  skin  affords  them  garments ;  its  horns  are 
coast,  and  its  valley  is  the  richest  and  most  ex-  made  into  useful  implements,  and  its  sinews  are 
tensive  in  Lapland,  differing  greatly  firom  all  the  twisted  into  cord.  Horses,  oxen,  goats,  and  sheq> 
rest  of  the  territory.  The  face  of  the  country,  are  seen  among  the  Swedish  and  Norwegian  im- 
from  the  northern  shore  of  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  migrants ;  and  in  the  forests  are  bears,  wolves, 
extending  inland  for  about  80  m.,  is  a  plain,  gluttons,  elk,  hares,  martens,  squirrels,  and  the 
covered  chiefiy  with  forests  of  spruce  and  fir.  Lemming  rat.  Vast  flocks  of  birds  of  passage 
The  ground  then  rises  gradually,  terminating  in  are  seen  in  summer.  Aquatic  fowl  abound ; 
lofty  peaks  of  rock,  which  in  lat.  67°  and  69°  ex-  eagles  and  lammergeyers  are  found  in  the  moun- 
ceed  in  certain  places  6,000  feet  in  height.  The  tains,  and  grouse,  partridges,  and  oaperciulziea 
descent  from  these  ridges  to  the  Arctic  ocean  in  the  valleys.  Salmon  in  the  rivers,  with  her> 
is  more  abrupt  than  that  toward  the  S.  The  ring  and  other  fish,  go  to  make  up  an  apparent 
limit  of  perpetual  frost  is  3,600  feet,  so  that  there  abundance.  Yet  the  people  are  often  vioUms  of 
are  many  summits  half  a  mile  above  the  snow  famine. — Of  the  160,000  inhabitants  of  Lapland, 
line.  The  rest  of  the  surface  is  generally  rocky,  54,000  are  in  Finmark,  about  60,000  in  Swedish 
and,  except  in  a  few  favored  spots  like  the  vid-  Lapland,  and  about  46,000  in  the  Russian  terri* 
ley  of  the  Alten,  displays  little  vegetation  be-  tory  lying  west  of  the  White  sea.  The  Lapps 
side  sturdy  forests  and  a  few  stunted  bushes  proper,  numbering  about  11,000,  from  whom 
and  perennial  moss.  The  climate  is  much  mild-  the  country  has  its  name,  are  an  isolated  race, 
er  on  the  sea  coast  than  in  the  interior.  Owing  whose  origin  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute. 
to  the  influence  of  the  Gulf  stream,  many  of  the  They  are  generally  considered  identical  in  origia 
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witli  the  Finns,  and  once  ooonpied  the  whole  ahoot  2^608  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1865,  447.    The 

territorj  now  oalled  Lapland ;  hat  the  progress  eadtnoe  is  low  in  the  N.  and  undulating  in  the 

dp  Gothic,  Swedish,  and  Norwegian  conquest  S.  and  centre;  the  W.  is  occupied  mainljhy 

pressed  them  gradualljr  to  the  borders  of  the  prunes.    A  large  part  of  the  land  is  occupied 

arctic  circle.    About  the  end  of  the  18th  oen-  hj  pine  forests,  and  the  soil  is  rich.    The  pro- 

tury  the  Laplanders  around  the  gulf  of  Bothnia  duotions  in  1860  were  260  bushels  of  Indian 

were  subdued  by  an  association  of  Swedish  fur  corn,  288  of  oats,  1,960  of  potatoes,  and  46  tons 

traders,  who  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  their  of  hay.    There  were  1  saw  mill,  2  churches, 

own  country,  but  were  reduced  by  Gnstarus  and  80  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 

Yasa.    His  son  Oharles  IX.  took  the  title  of  La  Pointe. 

king  of  the  Lapps.  At  the  present  da^  the  LA  PORTE,  a  N.  W.  oo.  of  Ind.,  bordering 
vernacular  appellation  of  the  Lapps  is  aabme^  on  Michigan  and  Lake  Michigan,  and  drained 
"  marsh,"  corresponding  with  that  of  the  flnna,  by  Xankakee,  Little  Xankakee,  and  Gallien  riv* 
SuomilaiMfkf  *^  inhabitants  of  the  marshes."  ers;  area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 12,146;  in 
The  Finns  refuse  to  acknowledge  relationship,  1869,  about  88,000.  The  surface  consists  piurtly 
and  the  Lapps  claim  it  as  an  honor.  There  are  of  rolling  prairies  interspersed  with  groTee  of 
great  mor<u  and  physical  difEerences  between  timber ;  the  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  pro- 
uie  two  peoples,  out  a  striking  affinity  of  Ian-  duotions  in  1860  were  668,949  bushels  of  Indian 
goage  is  a  strong  argument  for  their  identity  of  corn,  206,016  of  wheat,  176,148  of  oats,  21,822 
race.  The  Lapps  are  of  low  stature,  seldom  ex-  tons  of  hay,  and  67,891  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
oeeding  4  feet  9  inches  in  height,  but  of  great  were  18  grist  mills,  26  saw  mills,  2  newspaper 
muscidar  strength,  hardy,  and  active.  They  offices,  21  churches,  and  6,700  pupils  attending 
hare  large  heads,  wide  mouths,  prominent  cheek  public  schools.— La  Pobib,  a  city  and  the  caoi- 
bones,  long  point^  chins,  small,  obliquely  placed  tal  of  the  preoeding  county,  situated  in  the  N. 
eyes  without  eyelids,  a  swarthv  complexion,  part  of  Door  pridrie,  at  the  junction  of  the  Gin- 
long,  dark,  glossy  hair,  and  thin  beards.  They  oinnati,  Peru,  and  Ghicago  with  the  Midiigan 
are  subject  to  many  diseases,  and  rarely  live  be-  southern  and  northern  Indiana  riulroad,  12  m. 
vond  the  age  of  60.  Though  not  destitute  of  from  Lake  Michigan,  and  146  m.  N.  W.  from 
nigh  moral  and  intellectual  qualities,  and  noted  Indianapolis ;  pop.  in  1869,  about  7,600.  It  is 
for  simplicity  and  hospitality,  they  are  dishon-  a  place  of  active  trade,  and  has  a  branch  of  the 
est  and  intemperate.  They  are  much  addicted  bank  of  the  state  of  Indiana,  and  1  semi-month« 
to  the  use  of  tobacco.  The  dress  of  the  men  ly  and  8  weekly  periodicals.  In  1869  it  con- 
consists  of  a  leather  coat,  usually  sheep  skin,  tained  11  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Ghristian,  1 
tight  leather  or  wooUen  trousers,  reindeer  boots  Episcopal,  1  Lutheran,  2  Methodist,  2  Presby- 
without  stockings,  and  a  woollen  cap.  The  terian,2RomanGatholic,andlSwedenborgianX 
women  wear  a  dark  woollen  robe,  sometimes  a  steam  flouring  mill,  a  saw  mill,  a  planing  mill, 
ornamented  with  silver  trimmings.  All  their  a  tannery,  4  mannfkotories  of  agricultural  im- 
woven  vestments  are  obtained  from  the  Swedes  plements,  machine  shops  of  the  above  railroads, 
and  Russians.    They  are  divided,  according  to  and  an  iron  fonndery. 

occupation,  into  ^^  mountain  Lapps"  and  *^sea  LAPPENBERG,  Johann  Mabtot,  a  (rerman 

Lapps."    The  former  wander  with  their  rein-  historian,  born  in  Hamburg,  July  80, 1794.  The 

deer  from  pasture  to  pasture,  and  pitch  their  son  of  a  physician,  he  was  sent  by  his  f&tber  to 

tents  in  the  moss-grown  tracts  of  the  elevated  study  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  but  applied  him- 

country,  where  the  lichens  serve  as  food  for  the  self  rather  to  historical  and  political  researches, 

herds  and  are  sometimes  ground  into  flour  by  After  visiting  the  highlands  and  the  Hebridee, 

the  people.    The  right  of  the  nomadic  Lapps  to  he  went  from  Scotland  to  London,  where  he 

drive  Uieir  herds  promiscuously  frx>m  one  prov-  made  a  longer  residence,  studying  the  English 

ince  to  another  has  lately  been  a  subject  of  dis-  government  and  constitution.    He  continued 

pute  between  Russia  and  Sweden,  the  former  his  legal  studies  at  Berlin  and  G6ttingen,  and 

government  demanding  as  an  equivalent  for  the  received  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1816.     He 

use  of  her  territory  by  Swedish  Lapps  permis-  was  sent  by  the  senate  of  his  native  town  dur- 

sion  to  form  fishiug  stations  on  the  K^orwegian  ing  the  congress  of  Troppau  aa  minister  resident 

coast    The  sea  or  fishing  Lapps  confine  them-  to  the  Prussian  court,  and  resided  in  Berlin  till 

selves  to  the  shores,  and  carry  on  a  small  trade  in  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  charge  of  the 

in  fish,  skins,  beavers,  and  venison,  in  exchange  archives  of  Hamburg.    In  this  office  he  disoov* 

for  Swedish  and  Russian  brandy,  meal,  salt,  and  ered  many  valuable  historical  memoirs  that 

tobacco.   The  religion  of  the  people  is  Lutheran  were  supposed  to  be  lost,  among  which  were 

in  Sweden  and  Norway,  ana  Greek  in  Russia,  the  records  of  the  old  cathedral  of  Hamburg. 

They  are  visited  by  missionaries,  schools  are  He  also  made  an  important  ooUeotion  of  diplo- 

establLshed  among  them,  and  a  knowledge  of  matio  notes  in  a  journey  through  the  north  of 

reading  and  writing  is  generally  diffused.  Europe.    After  the  change  in  the  constitution 

LA  PLATA.     See  Aboxitiinb  Gontbdbba-  of  Hamburg  in  1848,  he  became  a  member  of 

TiON.  the  new  senate.    In  1860  he  took  part  as  pleni- 

LA  PLATA,  Rio  db.    See  Plata,  Rio  db  la.  polentiary  in  the  negotiations  at  Frankfort, 

LA  POINTE,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  Wis.,  bordering  which  ended  with  the  pacification  of  Germany 

on  Lake  Superior  and  touching  Michigan ;  area,  by  the  convention  of  Ofaaats.    Many  of  his  hia- 
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torioal  works,  which  are  marked  by  a  critieal  wings  of  allied  genera  have  flesh^r  appendages 
and  elaborate  investigation,  relate  to  the  antiqoi-  and  oamncles  at  the  base  of  the  bill,  as  well  as 
ties  of  the  Hanse  towns,  especially  Hamburg,  spurs  on  the  wings,  and  defend   themselves 
and  of  northern  Germany.    Among  them  are  :  bravely  against  birds  of  prey. — ^For  characters 
Urkundliche    Gesehiehte   des    Urtprangs   der  of  the  family,  see  Ploveb. 
DeiUtchen  Eanm  (2  vols.,  Hambnrg,  1830),  a-       LARBOAKD,  the  left  hand  side  of  a  vessel 
continuation  of  the  work  of  Sartorius;  Die  to  a  person  standing  at  the  stern  and  looking 
.  OtteMthU  Helgolands  (1831) ;  BdmburgUches  toward  the  bow ;  opposed  to  starboard. 
Vrhundenlmch{lS^)\  2)ie  BlbkarU  des  Melehi-       LARCENY  (Fr.    larcin^  Lat.   Utrocminm, 
cr  Lorichs  (1847) ;  and  Hamburger  Chroniken  theft),  the  taking  and  removing,  by  trespass,  of 
(1852).     Hifl  most  remarkable  work,  both  in  personal  property,  which  the  trespasser  knows 
respect  of  style  and  erudition,  is  the  gesehiehte  to  belong  either  generally  or  specially  to  an- 
wn  Bngland  (2  vols.,  Hambnrg,  1884-'7 ;  con-  other,  with  the  intent  of  depriving  him  of  his 
tinned  by  Pauli,  2  vols.,  1858-^5 ;  translated  into  general  or  special  ownership  therein.    To  this 
English  by  Benjamin  Thorpe,  under  the  title  definition  some  authorities,  but  not  all,  add  the 
of  ^*  History  of  England  under  the  Normans,''  further  element  that  the  act  must  be  done  for 
with  additions  and  comments  by  the  translator,  the  sake  of  some  advantage  to  the  wrong  doer. 
London,  1846-'57).    He  has  made  valuable  con-  It  cannot  indeed  be  doubted  that  the  crime  of 
tribntions  to  the  Monumenta  of  Pertz,  and  to  theft  may  be  fully  committed  although  the  act  be 
the  Uneyklopddie  of  Ersch  and  Gruber,  and  has  done  without  any  thought  of  one's  own  advan- 
published  editions  of  several  old  authors.  tage,  and  exclusively  for  the  benefit  of  another ; 
LAPWING,  a  plover  of  the  genus  vaneUus  as  if  he  should  steal  bread  or  clothing  for  a 
(Linn.).    The  bill  is  shorter  than  the  head,  hungry  or  a  naked  man.    Circumstances  like 
slender,  and  straight,  vaulted  and  curved  at  the  these  might  affect  the  moral  character  of  the 
end  of  both  mandibles ;  wings  very  long  and  action,  and  might  mitigate  the  punishment  in- 
pointed,  with  the  2d  and  3d  quills  equid  and  fiicted  by  the  court ;  but  they  could  not  chansa 
longest ;  tail  moderate,  broad,  and  even ;  tarsi  the  legal  character  of  the  case.    Statute  provi- 
longer  than  the  middle  toe,  rather  slender;  an-  sions  have  somewhat  modified  the  common  law 
terior  toes  united  at  the  base,  hind  toe  not  conception  of  larceny,  and  particularly  in  de- 
reaching  the  ground ;  claws  short  and  slightly  fining  the  property  which  may  be  the  subject 
curved.     About  hdf  a  dozen  species  are  de-  of  this  offence.    At  common  law  this  was  per- 
scribed  in  Europe,  South  America,  and  northern  sonal  property  alone ;  of  lands  there  can  plainly 
Africa.    They  live  in  pairs  in  marshy  moors  be  no  larceny.    But  inasmuch  as  the  law  con- 
and  in  dry  or  open  districts,  collecting  in  winter  ceives  that  every  thins  attached  to  the  land  or 
into  fiocks  on  the  downs  and  sea  shore;  their  realty  partakes  of  its  character,  it  would  not  be 
fiigbt  is  rapid,  and  accompanied  by  a  fanning  larceny,  independently  of  statutes,  to  sever  an<i 
noise,  which  has  given  thena  their  name,  and  is  carry  away  with  felonious  intent  standing  grain, 
performed  with  numerous  singular  evolutions  or  growing  grass,  or  fruits  from  trees,  or  lead  or 
and  often  repeated  notes ;  they  run  with  great  copper  fixtures  from  a  building.    But  if  these 
speed  on  the  ground.    The  food  consists  of  things  were  severed  at  one  time  and  carried 
worms,  slugs,  and  insects ;  the  nest  is  made  of  away  at  another,  by  two  persons,  or  by  the 
dried  gross,  and  is  placed  in  a  slight  hollow  in  same  person  after  an  interval  of  time  sufficient 
the  ground,  generally  containing  4  eggs ;  they  to  render  the  two  transactions  distinctly  sep- 
adopt  various  stratagems  to  divert  attention  arate,  a  larceny  would  be  committed ;  for  the 
from  the  nest  and  young.    The  European  lap-  property  would  become  by  the  severance  the 
wing  ( V.  eriatattUy  Meyer)  is  a  very  handsome  personal  property  of  the  owner  of  the  realty, 
bird,  of  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon  ;  the  upper  and  rest  as  such  in  his  possession  before  the  as- 
parts  are  deep  glossy  green ;  tbe  top  of  the  portation.    The  too  narrow  and  technical  con- 
head,  crest,  fore  part  of  the  neck,  and  breast  strnction  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect  has 
black ;  sides  of  the  neck,  abdomen,  and  base  of  been  remedied  by  legislative  enactments.    The 
the  tail  white ;  a  long  delicate  crest  falls  grace-  spirit  of  the  prevailing  law  in  the  United  States 
fully  over  the  back ;  the  tail  feathers,  except  is  well  expressed  in  the  language  of  a  state  stat- 
the  outer,  terminate  in  a  large  black  space.   The  ute  which  provides  that  ^^  things  which  savor  of 
females  and  young  have  less  metallic  lustre,  and  the  realty,  and  are  at  tiie  time  they  are  taken 
their  tints  are  less  black.    It  is  rather  shy,  but  part  of  the  freehold,  whether  they  be  of  the 
the  males  are  very  pugnacious  in  tbe  love  sea-  substance  or  produce  thereof,  or  affixed  thereto, 
son ;  the  eggs  are  greenish,  spotted  with  black;  may  be  the  subjects  of  larceny."    It  is  also  e&- 
incubation  lasts  24  days.    The  fiesh,  though  gen-  sential  to  the  offence  that  the  thing  stolen  be  of 
erally  lean  and  dry,  is  esteemed  as  food,  and  some  value,  though  the  smallest  vdue,  less  even 
the  eggs  are  said  to  be  delicious.    It  is  widely  than  that  of  the  smallest  coin,  is  sufficient, 
distributed  throughout  Europe,  northern  Asia,  The  common  law  recognizes  no  value  in  choses 
and  northern  Africa.     Some  of  the  foreign  in  action,  so  called,  that  is,  in  notes  and  other 
species,  as  the  V.  Cctyanenns  (Gmel.),  have  a  personal  securities.    It  esteems  them  mere  evi- 
spur  at  the  fold  of  the  wing,  but  in  other  re-  dences  of  valuable  rights ;  and  on  the  principle 
speots  resemble  the  European  lapwing;  they  are  that  their  merely  material  worth  is  merged  in 
very  noisy,  like  most  of  the  plovers.    Other  lap-  their  representative  value,  there  can  be  no  lar- 
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oenj  of  such  instraments,  nor  coald  a  soife  be  bMlees  cannot  commit  larceny  of  the  goods 
maintained  even  for  the  value  of  the  paper  npon  intmsted  to  them,  bo  long  as  this  relation 
which  they  were  written,  unless  they  had  been,  exists ;  for  under  their  contract  of  bailment 
by  payment  or  otherwise,  rendered  void.  This  they,  and  not  the  owners,  have  the  legal  pos- 
defect  of  the  common  law  has  also  been  reme-  session  of  the  property,  and  the  essential  tres- 
died,  and,  by  statutes,  bank  notes,  books  of  ao-  pass  is  therefore  impossible.  For  example,  the 
count,  notes  and  other  valuable  securities,  are  master  of  a  ship,  who  steals  one  of  several 
rendered  subjects  of  larceny.  The  principle  of  packa^  delivered  to  him  to  carry,  does  not 
value  is  also  applied  in  the  case  of  animals  conmiit  larceny ;  but  if  he  first  bree^  the  pack- 
known  to  the  law  as  ftT€^  natura.  It  is  the  age  and  then  steal  part  of  its  contents,  the 
rule  of  the  law  that  animals  wild  by  nature  are  olence  of  larceny  is  complete.  The  distinction 
not  subjects  of  larceny  until  they  are  reclaimed,  between  Uie  two  cases  is  clear.  It  is  evident 
and  then  only  when  they  are  fit  for  food.  By  that  the  bailee  must  be  first  divested  of  his 
the  criminal  law  therefore  there  can  be  no  lar-  legal  possession  before  the  trespass  is  possible, 
ceny  of  dogs  and  cats  and  many  other  animals,  In  the  former  of  the  cases  proposed,  although 
however  the  civil  jurisprudence  may  recognize  by  stealing  the  package  without  breiddng  its 
a  right  of  property  in  jthem. — ^A  taking  and  a  bulk  he  ckstroys  the  privity  of  contract  be* 
carrying  away  are  also  essential  to  constitute  tween  himself  and  his  bailor,  still  the  act  is 
larceny,  and  an  indictment  for  this  crime  must  committed  in  respect  of  goods  which  at  the 
charge  both  these  acts.  If  the  party  accused  time  are  in  his  legal  possession;  the  termination 
have  for  only  an  instant  of  time  perfect  control  of  the  contract  and  the  act  of  conversion  are 
over  the  property,  any,  even  the  slightest,  re-  simultaneous.  But  where  the  package  is  first 
raoval  of  the  whole  of  it  is  sufficient.  Thus  one  broken,  the  act  of  breaking  determines  the  con- 
was  held  guilty  of  larceny  who  had  snatched  a  tract  of  bailment  and  the  right  of  the  bailee  to 
watch,  the  guard  of  which,  though  for  an  in-  hold  the  property,  for  that  is  on  the  instant  re- 
stant  free  from  the  person  of  Uie  owner,  was  vested  in  the  owner.  Any  act  of  conversion  of 
while  being  withdrawn  by  the  thief  caught  and  the  goods  to  the  bailee's  own  use,  after  a  trespass 
arrested  by  a  button.  But  where  a  purse  be-  upon  the  owner's  legal  right  has  destroyed  the 
came  entangled  by  its  strings  with  keys  in  the  trespasser'^  right  of  possession,  completes  the 
owner's  pocket,  though  it  had  been  raised  from  offence  of  larceny.  A  distinction  is  to  be  ob- 
its place  and  out  of  the  pocket,  yet  there  was  served  between  this  legal  possession  and  a  mere 
not  a  perfect  control  of  the  purse,  and  conse-  custody.  Thus  servants  who  have  a  thing  in 
quently  no  such  carrying  away  as  is  essential  to  their  custody  to  keep,  or  clean,  or  carry,  have 
ccNuplete  the  offence. — ^The  required  ownership  no  right  of  possession ;  their  possession  is  their 
may  be  either  general  or  special.  Stolen  goods  master's  possession,  and  he  may  at  his  own 
restolen  from  a  thief  may  be  alleged  in  an  in-  pleasure  take  the  thing  from  their  hands;  there- 
dictment  to  be  either  his  property,  or  that  of  tibe  fore  they  may  commit  larceny  of  any  goods  in 
true  owner.  And  it  is  said  that  one  may  commit  their  custody  which  came  to  them  by  delivery 
larceny  of  his  own  property,  if  he  take  it  from  from  the  master,  or  were  otherwise  in  his  legal 
the  possession  of  his  bailee,  with  the  intent  to  possession. — In  all  cases  in  which  the  legal  pos- 
charge  him  for  its  loss. — ^It  is  further  requisite  session  is  rightfully  acquired,  it  is  plain  that 
to  the  constitution  of  the  crime  of  larceny  that  trespass  and  therefore  larceny  cannot  be  possi- 
there  be  a  coincidence  in  point  of  time  of  two  ble.  This  principle  may  be  practically  iUua- 
distinct  intents,  viz.,  an  intent  to  trespass  on  tratedbytheexampleof  lost  goods.  The  finder 
another's  personal  property,  and  an  intent  to  may  lawfully  t^e  such  goods  into  his  posses- 
deprive  him  of  his  ownership  therein.  There-  sion.  He  acquires  a  special  property  in  theni. 
fore,  if  one  too  drunken  to  conceive  an  intent  to  defeasible  only  by  the  owner,  and  in  virtue  of 
steal  take  property,  but  surrender  it  before  any  this  has  the  legal  possession,  so  that^  though  he 
such  intent  is  entertained,  there  can  be  no  con-  afterward  ascertain  who  the  owner  is,  and  with 
viction  for  larceny.  Nor  was  this  crime  held  felonious  intent  convert  the  goods  to  his  own 
to  have  been  committed  in  a  case  where,  though  use,  he  is  not  guilty  of  larceny.  To  constitute 
there  was  a  trespass,  the  property  was  taken  the  crime  in  such  cases,  the  &ider  must  at  the 
with  the  intention  of  converting  only  its  use  to  time  of  the  finding  either  know  the  owner,  or 
the  service  of  the  trespasser.  The  rule  is  that  have  means  of  knowing  him,  or  have  reason  to 
the  trespass  must  concur  in  time  with  the  in-  believe  that  he  may  be  found,  and  must  at  that 
tent  to  steal.  This  rule  may  seem  to  be  and  time  have  the  felonious  intent  of  appropriating 
perhaps  is  rather  technical  than  reasonable ;  the  goods  to  his  own  use.  In  those  states 
but  it  is  firmly  fixed  in  criminal  jurisprudence,  where  statutes  provide  that  the  finder  of  lost 
and  a  clear  apprehension  of  it  is  necessary  to  goods  shall  advertise  them,  a  neglect  to  do  so 
the  right  conception  of  the  crime  of  larceny,  and  an  appropriation  of  the  property  would 
— ^Trespass  is  a  wrongful  act  of  force  done  to  probably  be  held  to  constitute  larceny. — The 
the  possession  of  another.  Therefore,  in  respect  essential  element  and  criterion  of  a  trespass  is 
to  larceny,  there  can  be  no  trespass  against  an  the  wrongful  force.  This  force  need  not  be 
owner  who  has  not  the  possession  of  tiie  prop-  exerted  physically.  It  may  consist  in  the  un- 
erty  taken.  On  this  principle  rests  the  familiar  just  use  of  legal  process.  So  it  is  a  sufficient 
rule  of  law,  that  common  carriers  and  other  trespass  to  entice  away  an   animal   by  the 
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voice,  or  by  offering  food.  A  thief  commits  a  ties  hj  deputy.  His  death  was  the  resalt  of  a 
trespass  when  he  has  gotten  the  control  of  an  fall.  EQs  reputation  chiefly  rests  on  the  trans- 
article  by  inspiring  fear  in  the  owner.  In  these  lation  of  Herodotns  (Paris,  1786),  which  is  vain- 
cases  the  law  refers  Uie  sarrender  of  the  owner-  able  for  its  geographical  and  chronological  notes, 
ship  to  the  thief's  act  of  force.  Not  so,  how-  LABD,  the  oily  portion  of  hogs^  fat,  sepa- 
ever,  when  one  is  induced  by  a  fraud  to  part  rated  from  the  animal  tissues  by  the  process 
with  his  property.  Whatever  remedy  the  de-  called  renderinff,  which  Is  melting  it  out  at  the 
frauded  owner  may  have  in  such  a  case  in  civil  temperature  of  boiling  water,  and  commonly 
jurisprudence,  in  the  criminal  law  there  is  no  with  the  mixture  of  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
larceny ;  and  though  the  intent  of  the  taker  The  best  and  firmest  lard  is  obtained  exclusively 
were  ever  so  felonious,  yet  the  owner's  consent  from  the  fat  whi<4i  surrounds  the  kidneys ;  but 
renders  unnecessary  the  act  of  trespass  without  the  common  qualities  of  commerce  are  derived 
which,  as  we  have  seen,  the  offence  is  not  com-  from  the  entire  fat  of  the  animaL  To  render 
plete.  But  if  this  consent  extended  only  to  a  this  harder  various  adulterating  substances  are 
surrender  of  the  possession,  whUo  the  party  added,  as  mutton  suet,  starch,  potato  flour,  and 
who  received  the  article  intended  at  the  time  even  caustic  lime.  Alum  also  is  often  added 
to  steal  it,  that  is,  to  divest  the  owner  of  his  with  the  view  of  increasing  its  whiteness ;  and 
ownership,  here  the  taking  goes  beyond  the  in  England  common  salt  and  the  carbonates 
right  conferred  by  the  consent,  and  invades  of  soda  and  potash  have  been  detected  in  sam- 
the  property ;  the  trespass  is  complete,  and  lar-  pies  of  it.  The  presence  of  water  and  ita  quan- 
ceny  is  committed.  For  example,  if  one  obtains  tity  may  be  determined  by  submitting  a  weighed 
goods  by  falsely  personating  the  party  who  had  portion  to  moderate  heat ;  it  escapes  in  bubbles, 
ordered  them,  he  is  not  guUty  of  larceny,  what-  and  when » these  cease  to  appear  the  loss  of 
ever  be  his  intent,  for  the  owner  means  to  pass  weight  indicates  the  proportion.  If  starch  is 
the  property  in  the  goods  by  the  delivery.  But,  present,  it  will  cause  a  solution  of  iodine  with 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  gets  the  loan  of  an  which  a  particle  of  the  lard  is  mixed  to  turn 
article,  his  concurrent  intent  being  to  steal  it,  blue  or  even  black.  The  proportion  of  the 
the  owner's  consent  avails  him  nothing,  and  he  adulterating  ingredients  sometimes  amounts  to 
commits  the  crime.  The  same  principle  applies  more  than  25  per  cent,  of  which  the  chief  arti- 
to  those  cases  in  which  an  owner  delivers  goods  de  is  some  farinaceous  substance.  Water  has 
with  the  understanding  that  the  property  in  been  found  to  the  extent  of  12  per  cent. ;  alum 
them  is  to  pass  when  the  price  is  paid,  but  the  of  2  to  8  per  cent. ;  and  quicklime  of  1  per 
taker's  object  is  to  get  possession  of  them  with-  cent.  Lard  as  prepared  is  run  into  kegs,  but 
out  any  intention  of  performing  this  condition,  the  best  qualities  are  collected  in  England  in 
— ^The  second  intent  essential  to  constitute  the  bladders,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
crime  is  the  intent  to  deprive  the  owner  of  his  bladder  lard.  When  pure,  the  article  should 
ownership,  or  of  his  whole  right  of  property,  be  firm  and  white,  and  entirely  free  from  taste 
in  distinction  from  any  mere  particular  iul;er-  or  smell ;  it  should  melt  at  212°  P.  without 
est  in  it.  Bo  that  he  is  no  thief  who  takes  a  bubbling,  and  without  depositiuff  any  sediment ; 
horse,  however  wrongfully,  with  the  intention  the  melted  fiuid  diould  be  neany  as  clear  and 
of  using  and  then  returning  him.  Whether  it  transparent  as  water.  Its  melting  point  varies 
be  essential  to  the  offence  that  it  be  committed  from  78.5°  to  87.5°  F.  Its  composition  in 
lueri  causa,  as  the  phrase  is,  that  is,  for  the  100  parts,  as  given  by  Braconnet,  is :  stearine 
sake  of  some  advantage  to  the  aggressor,  is  not  and  margarine  88,  oleine  62. — ^Lard  is  exten* 
quite  certain ;  but  it  seems  to  be  the  better  sively  used  in  culinary  operations  as  an  article 
opinion,  as  we  have  already  intimated,  that  it  of  food ;  it  enters  into  the  composition  of  pas- 
is  not. — ^The  common  law  distinction  between  try,  and  is  the  material  in  which  fish  and  other 
grand  and  petit  larceny,  which  was  determined  articles  are  commonly  fried.  In  this  opera- 
by  the  value  of  the  thing  stolen,  is  in  the  Unit-  tion  the  presence  of  fiour  is  sometimes  indicat- 
ed States  very  generally  abolished.  Compound  ed  by  the  substances  fried  adhering  to  the  pan, 
larceny  is  larceny  aggravated  by  taking  the  In  pharmacy  lard  is  the  materiid  which  forms 
thing  stolen  from  tKe  house  or  person  of  the  the  bulk  of  most  of  the  ointments  and  cerates, 
party  against  whom  the  theft  is  committed.  A  good  article  for  this  use,  that  contains  no 
LABCH.  8ee  Fin.  noxious  ingredients,  and  is  not  liable  to  melt 
LABCHEB,  PiERBE  Henbi,  a  French  scholar  in  warm  climates,  is  difScult  to  be  procured, 
and  author,  bom  in  Dijon,  Oct.  12,  1726,  died  The  substance  is  also  employed  for  lubricating 
in  Paris,  Dec.  22, 1812.  He  early  distinguished  machinery,  for  which  use  it  is  particularly  im- 
himself  by  his  proficiency  in  Greek  and  English  portant  that  it  should  be  free  from  glutinous 
literature.  In  1767  he  engaged  in  a  controver-  adulterants. — By  the  separation  of  the  stearine 
sy  with  Voltaire  in  which  he  was  thought  to  and  margarine  from  lard  the  oily  product  called 
have  the  best  of  the  argument.  In  1778  he  lard  oil  is  obtained.  The  manufacture  of  this 
was  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of  is  carried  on  to  an  immense  extent  in  Oincin- 
belles-lettres,  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  nati,  where,  as  seen  in  the  article  Oinoinkati, 
imperial  university  he  was  appointed  professor  its  value  is  estimated  at  $1,817,480  per  annum, 
of  Greek  in  that  institution ;  but  he  was  then  and  that  of  lard  at  $1,282,453.  Of  the  stearine 
over  80  years  old,  and  had  to  discharge  his  du-  are  made  candles  valued  at  $1,834,972,   and 
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other  portions  of  lard  enter  into  the  prodiiction  uniyersitT'  he  accepted  the  profeflBorship  of  nai- 
of  soap,  the  valae  of  which  is  rated  at  $208,940.  nrat  philosophy  and  astronomy ;  and  fixing  his 
In  1850  it  was  estimated  that  11,000,000  Ihs.  of  residence  in  London  in  1828,  he  published  in  the 
lard  wonld  be  made  into  stearine  and  lard  oil,  same  year  a  *^  Discourse  on  the  Advantages  of 
the  stearine  amonnting  to  f  of  the  whole,  and  the  Natural  Philosophy/*  and  an  ^'  Analytical  Trea- 
oil  to  24,000  barrels  of42  gallons  each.  A  large  tiae  on  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonometry.'*  This 
portion  of  this  oil  is  sent  to  France,  where  by  was  followed  by  the  ^  Cabinet  Oyclopsddia,'* 
the  skill  of  the  chemist  it  is  incorporated  with  commenced  in  1880  and  continued  till  1844,  em- 
otive oil,  to  the  amount  of  60  or  70  per  cent.,  bracing  182  vols.  12rao.  In  this  work  Dr.  Lard- 
the  mixture  then  coming  back  to  be  sold  as  ner  secured  the  cooperation  of  the  most  eminent 
pure  olive  oil.  Some  interesting  properties  of  authors  of  the  day  in  every  branch  of  literature, 
lard  when  combined  with  rosin,  in  the  proper-  and  many  of  the  treatises^  historical,  scientific, 
tion  of  3  parts  by  weight  of  lard  to  1  of  rosin,  or  economic,  are  still  regarded  as  standara 
were  communicated  by  Prof.  Olmsted  to  the  works.  His  own  oontributions  comprised  trea- 
American  association  at  their  meeting  in  New  tises  on  arithmetic,  geometry,  heat,  hydrostatics 
Haven  in  1850.  When  melted  together,  the  and  pneumatics,  and  mechanics,  the  last  in  con- 
mixture  is  semi-fiuid  in  cold  weather.  When  Junction  with  Captain  Eater,  ^ach  in  1  vol., 
applied  to  leather,  it  renders  it  very  soft  and  and  "  Lardner  and  Walker's  Treatise  on  Electri- 
impermeable  to  air  and  moisture,  and  it  is  par>  city  and  Magnetism**  (2  vols.).  While  engaged 
ticularly  well  adapted  for  lubricating  the  pistons  on  this  work  he  wrote  occasional  articles  on 
of  air  pumps,  as  it  is  found  to  protect  the  physical  science  and  its  application  to  the  useful 
brass  from  corrosion,  which  the  ordinary  lubri-  arts  for  the  periodicals,  and  was  frequently  before 
cants  induce.  The  rosin  appears  to  prevent  the  parliamentary  committees  as  a  witness  in  behalf 
formation  of  an  acid  in  the  lard,  and  thus  the  of  railway  companies.  In  1840  he  eloped  with 
compound  is  well  adapted  to  protect  the  surface  the  wife  of  a  Captain  Heavyside,  and  came  to 
of  any  metal  from  rust.  When  used  for  iron,  a  the  United  States.  He  was  sued  for  damages, 
little  powdered  graphite  may  be  added.  When  and  a  verdict  for  £8,000  was  entered  against 
the  mixture  is  used  instead  of  other  oily  sub-  him.  He  married  this  lady  after  her  husband's 
stances  for  making  soap,  the  tendency  of  this  to  death.  During  6  years'  residence  in  America  he 
become  rancid  when  wet  and  remaining  damp  is  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  a  series  of  lectures, 
checked.  Other  uses  readily  suggest  themselves,  which  were  published  and  have  passed  through 
As  an  illurainating  agent  m  solar  lamps.  Prof.  15  editions.  On  his  return  to  Europe  in  1845 
Olmsted  found  lard  oil  combined  with  rosin  he  settled  in  Paris,  where  he  resided  until  his 
superior  for  a  time  to  lard  oil  alone,  but  the  wick  death.  His  remaining  works  are:  **  Railway 
after  a  time  became  clogged,  lessening  the  bril-  Economy"  (8vo.,  1850),  valuable  for  its  statis- 
liancyofthelight.— Over  28,000,000  lbs.  of  lard  tics;  "Handbook  of  Natural  Philosophy  and 
were  exported  from  the  United  States  in  the  Astronomy"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1861-'2) ;  "  The 
year  ending  June  80,  1859,  valued  at  nearly  Great£xhibitionBeviewed"(12nio.,  1852);  the 
$3,300,000.  "Museum  of  Science  and  Art^"  a  series  of  ex- 
L ABDNER,  DiONTsms,  LL.D.,  a  British  cellent  popular  treatises  on  the  physical  sciences 
writer  on  physical  science,  born  in  Dublin,  April  and  their  application  to  the  industrial  arts,  com- 
3,  1793,  died  in  Paris,  April  29, 1859.  After  4  menced  in  1854  and  completed  in  12  vols.  12mo. ; 
years'  experience  in  the  office  of  his  father,  a  and  handbooks  of  "  Natural  Philosophy  and 
solicitor,  he  entered  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  in  Hydrostatics,"  of  "Pneumatics  and  Heat,"  of 
1812,  and  was  graduated  in  18  L7.  He  continued  ^  Natural  Philosophy  and  Mechanics,"  of  "  Nat- 
a  resident  member  of  the  university  until  1827.  ural  Philosophy,  Electricity,  Magnetism,  and 
During  his  college  career  he  evinced  an  extra-  Acoustics,"  and  of  "  Natural  Philosophy  and 
ordinary  aptitude  for  mathematical  studies,  and  Optics"  (8vo.,  1854-'6).  His  life  was  one  of  in- 
gained  between  15  and  20  prizes  in  metaphys-  cessant  labor,  and  few  men  have  done  more  to 
ics,  pure  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  as-  diffase  scientific  knowledge  among  the  people, 
tronoray,  and  moral  philosophy.  He  took  orders,  LARDNER,  Nathaniel,  an  Endish  Unitarian 
and  was  for  some  time  chaplain  at  his  college ;  divine,  born  in  Hawkshurst,  Kent,  in  1684, 
but  he  subsequently  laid  aside  the  title  of  rev-  died  there  in  1768.  He  was  educated  at  Lon- 
erend  and  desisted  from  all  clerical  functions,  don,  Utrecht,  and  Leyden,  and  was  the  author 
During  his  residence  at  the  university  he  pub-  of  many  valuable  theological  works.  That  on 
lished  various  mathematical  works,  including  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests  is  his  *^  Oredibility 
an  edition  of  the  first  6  books  of  Euclid,  with  a  of  the  Gospel  History"  (5  vols.  8vo.,  1757). 
commentary,  and  contributed  a  number  of  ar-  There  are  two  complete  editions  of  Dr.  Lardner's 
tides  on  mathematical  subjects  to  the  "•  Edin-  works,  the  last  in  10  vols.  8vo.  (London,  1828), 
burgh  Encyclopesdia"  and  the  ^  EncyclopsBdia  and  the  other  in  5  vols.  4to.  (London,  1815). 
Metropolitana,"  and  a  series  on  various  branches  LARES,  a  class  of  inferior  divinities  or  pro- 
of natural  philosophy  to  the  **  Library  of  Useful  teoting  spirits  in  ancient  Rome,  domestic  and 
Knowledge."  In  1828  appeared  his  '^  Ponular  public.  Their  worship  was  closely  connected 
Lectures  on  the  Steam  Engine,"  for  whicn  he  with  that  of  the  Manes,  but  only  the  spirits  of 
received  a  gold  medal  from  the  royal  Dublin  the  good  were  honored  as  Lares.  The  house- 
society.    Upon  the  establishment  of  the  London  hold  Lares  were  headed  by  the  liar  familiarise 
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who  WAS  reTered  as  the  foander  of  the  family,  alanda  (Linn.)  belongs  to  the  old  world,  and  is 

When  the  latter  changed  abode,  he  followed  found  on  plains  and  cultivated  lands,  migrating 

them.    The  worship  of  the  public  Lares  is  said  to  the  south  in  winter ;  many  species  sing  while 

to  have  been  introduced  by  Servius  Tullius ;  it  rising  into  the  air  in  large  circles  or  in  a  per- 

was  renewed  by  Augustus.    -They  were  con-  pendicularly  spiral   manner  to  a  very  great 

sidered  as  the  protecting  spirits  of  the  city,  and  height ;  the  flight  is  undulating;  they  walk  and 

had  a  temple  in  the  Via  Sacra.    There  were  run  with  ease.  The  food  consists  of  grains,  small 

others  who  were  regarded  as  presiding  over  the  seeds,  grasshoppers,  gnats,  and  small  worms ; 

^  several  divisions  of  the  city,  over  the  rural  dis-  the  nest  is  usually  placed  in  the  grass  on  the 

^  tricts,  high  roads,  &o.    In  great  houses  the  im-  ground.    The  sky  lark  or  field  lark  (A,  arvermSy 

ages  of  the  household  Lares  had  their  separate  Linn.),  so  celebrated  in  poetry  for  its  song,  is 

apartment,  called  cBdieula  or  la/rarium.    Their  very  generally  distributed  over  Europe,  Asia, 

worship  was  simple ;  they  received  offerings  in  and  northern  Africa.   It  is  about  7i  inches  long 

patelu^  especially  on  the  calends,  nones,  and  and  15  in  extent  of  wings ;  the  general  color  of 

ides  of  every  month.    On  joyful  occasions  they  the  upper  parts  in  both  sexes  is  light  reddish 

were  adorned  with  wreaths.    (See  Penates.)  brown  with  darker  streaks,  the  fore  neck  the 

LABISSA  (Turk.  Yenitcher),  &  town  of  £u-  same  with  brownish  black  spots,  the  sides  streak- 

ropean  Turkey,  in  the  district  of  Trikala,  form-  ed  with  dusky^  the  lower  parts  dull  white,  an 

ing  part  of  the  province  or  eyalet  of  Salonica,  in  obscure  brownish  white  band  over  the  eye,  the 

lat  39"*  52'  K,  long.  22''  40'  16"  E. ;  pop.  about  quills  and  the  outer  tail  feathers  edged  with 

25,000,  including  15,000  Turks,  and  the  rest  white,  and  tbe  iris  hazel.    Though  the  plumage 

Greeks,  Jews,  &o.    It  is  situated  on  a  gently  is  dull,  the  forni  is  elegant ;  its  song  is  not  finely 

rising  ground  on  the  river  Selembria  (anc.  Pd-  modulated  nor  mellow,  but  it  is  exceedingly 

neiu\  crossed  here  by  a  bridge  of  10  arches,  cheerfal  and  prolonged,  making  the  welkin  ring 

Larissa  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  archbishop  and  of  in  the  sunny  days  of  spring,  and  in  early  mom- 

a  Turkish  pasha,  possesses  some  manufacturing  ing  sounding  from  on  hich  when  the  sprightly 

establishments,  and  trades  in  the  products  of  the  songster  is  entirely  out  of  sight ;  this,  combined 

country. — ^Larissa  was  an  important  town  in  the  with  its  extraordinary  power  of  flight,  has  aa> 

ancient  Grecian  province  of  Thessalia,  and  cele-  sociated  the  lark  with  the  most  delightfal  reool- 

brated  for  its  bullfights.   It  is  said  to  have  been  lections  of  rural  life.    It  would  be  very  difficult 

founded  by  Acrisius,  king  of  Argos.    In  process  to  imitate  its  song  musically ;  it  is  occasionally 

of  time  its  inhabitants  attained  considerable  uttered  when  the  bird  is  on  the  ground,  but 

power,  and  became  lords  of  the  surrounding  usually  as  it  commences  its  flight ;  the  character 

plain,  and  the  town  the  capital  of  Pelasgiotis.  of  its  different  strains  is  such  that  it  is  said  that 

In  the  Peloponnesian  war  they  supported  Athens  one  accustomed  to  the  song  can  tell  whether 

against  Sparta.    They  were  afterward  reduced  the  bird  be  ascending,  stationary,  or  descending, 

to  subjection,  in  common  with  the  other  Thes-  When  on  the  ground  larks  are  in  the  habit  ^ 

salians,  by  the  Macedonians  under  Philip,  the  orouchinff,  so  as  to  be  perceived  with  difficulty ; 

father  of  Alexander.    On  the  overthrow  of  the  they  rarely  if  ever  alight  on  trees.    They  begin 

Macedonian  kingdom  their  city  was  taken  by  the  to  pair  in  early  spring,  at  which  time  their  song 

Romans,  with  whose  destinies  those  of  Larissa  begins,  continuing  until  the  middle  of  autumn ; 

were  bound  up  tm  the  capture  of  Constantinople  the  4  or  5  eggs  are  greenish  gray,  irregularly 

by  the  Turks.  freckled  with  darker.    The  lark  rests  on  the 

LAEISTAN,  a  S.  province  of  Persia,  border-  ground  at  night;  its  principal  enemies  are  wea- 
ing  on  the  Persian  gulf,  and  bounded  landward  sels  and'the  smaller  hawks.  Its  flesh  is  eaten, 
by  Kerman  and  Pars;  area  about  16,000  sq.  m.  though  inferior  to  that  of  the  thrushes.  It  is 
It  is  one  of  the  poorest  divisions  of  the  empire,  often  kept  as  a  cage  bird,  even  in  America,  as 
consisting  mainly  of  an  arid  sandy  waste,  with  it  sings  nearly  as  well  in  confinement  as  when 
salt  steppes  and  several  mountainous  elevations,  at  liberty;  to  prevent  injury  from  its  soaring 
the  highest  of  which  are  Mounts  Tcharek,  Kor:  propensities,  it  is  usual  to  pad  the  top  of  the 
Khalatu,  and  Nabent.  There  is  a  scarcity  of  cage. — The  wood  lark  (A.  <vrborea^  Linn.)  re- 
water,  the  principal  river  being  the  Div-rood,  sembles  the  preceding  in  plumage,  but  is  a  small- 
and  there  is  little  or  no  agriculture  beyond  the  er  bird,  being  6}  inches  long,  with  an  extent 
raising  of  small  quantities  of  wheat,  barley,  and  of  wings  of  12  inches;  the  habits  are  like  those 
dates.  The  coast  is  occupied  by  Arabs,  who  of  the  sky  lark,  except  that  it  inhabits  woody 
live  under  their  own  sheik,  and  pay  an  insig-  places  and  frequently  perches  on  trees ;  the 
nificant  sum  for  ti'ibute.    Capital,  Lar.  song,  though  less  diversified,  is  more  melodious, 

LABK,  a  conirostral  bird  of  the  family  alcki^  and  has  been  considered  inferior  only  to  that 

didc^  coming  in  many  respects  near  the  finches,  of  the  nightingale ;  the  eggs  are  pale  yellowish 

The  faniily  characters  are :  a  short  and  conical  brown,  with  darker  lines  and  freckles.    The 

bill  with  the  frontal  feathers  extending  along  crested  lark  {A,  eristatet,  Linn.)  has  the  head 

the  sides ;  the  first  primary  very  short  or  want-  surmounted  with  an  erectile  tuft  of  feathers;  it 

ing;  the  tarsi  scutellate  before  and  behind;  the  is  stouter,  with  longer  bill  and  shorter  wings 

hind  claw  very  long  and  nearly  straight;  the  and  tail,  than  the  sky  lark;  it  is  common  in 

tertials  greatly  elongated  beyond  the  secondaries  southern  Europe.    The  calandra  lark  (melons- 

and  nearly  as  long  as  the  primaries.    The  genus  carypha  calandra^  Boie)  is  the  hurgest  European 
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Bpedes ;  the  color  is  brown  above  and  whitish  proceeded  to  New  Orleans  bj  the  way  of  De- 
beneath,  with  a  large  blackish  qx>t  on  the  troit,  Loaisyille,  and  the  Mississippi  river, 
breast  of  the  male.  The  habits  are  nearly  the  preaching  whenever  opportunity  offered  daring 
same  as  in  the  other  species ;  the  song  is  lond  the  three  months  occupied  in  the  journey.  At 
and  pleasing;  they  are  usually  seen  m  pairs,  New  Orleans  his  eloquence  made  a  profound 
and  in  autumn  are  very  fat  and  esteemed  as  impression  on  the  public  mind ;  an  impression 
food ;  they  are  found  insoathern  Europe.  Other  to  which  his  personal  character,  his  earnest  de- 
genera  of  the  foreign  larks  are  pyrrhulauda  (A.  votion  to  his  work,  and  a  magnetic  influence 
Smith),  found  in  flocks  in  Africa  and  India ;  over  men  which  characterized  him  alike  in  and 
megal&ph&n'us  (Gray),  from  the  dry  trains  of  out  of  the  pulpit  added  strength.  A  church 
southern  Africa;  mtro/Va  (Horsf.),  firom  India  was  soon  organized,  and  a  congregation  collected, 
and  northern  Africa;  and  eerthilauda  (Swains.),  over  which  he  was  settled  as  pastor,  and  a  large 
from  Africa  and  Europe. — ^The  only  genus  of  church  ediflce  erected.  In  the  summer  of  1820 
the  family  found  in  North  America  is  eremo-  the  yellow  fever  broke  out  in  New  Orleans  with 
pkUa  (Boie),  differing  from  mdomoeorypha  unusual  violence,  and  he  was  urgently  entreated 
chiefly  in  having  no  spurious  first  primary ;  it  to  seek  safety  in  flight ;  but  he  refused  to  de- 
has  a  pectoral  crescent  and  cheek  patches  of  sert  the  post  of  duty,  and  fell  a  sacriflce  to  his 
black.  The  American  sky  lark  or  shore  lark  fidelity.  It  is  seldom  that  the  death  of  one  so 
(E.  eamuta^  Boie ;  genus  otocoru^  Bonap.)  is  young  has  caused  a  sensation  of  sorrow  so  uni- 
about  7i  inches  louff,  with  an  extent  of  wings  versal  and  so  profound  as  that  which  followed 
of  14  inches;  the  color  above  is  pinkish  brown,  the  announcement  of  Lis  departure.  A  memoir 
streaked  with  dusky  on  the  back ;  a  broad  band  of  his  life,  with  a  collection  of  his  sermons,  was 
across  the  crown,  patch  from  bill  below  the  eye,  published  in  1844  by  the  Rev.  B.  B.  Gnrley. 
crescent  on  throat,  and  tail  feathers  black;  LA  BOOHEFOUOAULD,  FiUKgoiB  YL, 
frontal  band  over  eye,  under  parts,  outer  edge  duke,  prince  of  Marsillac,  a  French  author  and 
of  wings,  and  tail  white,  and  chin  and  throat  moralist,  born  Dec.  15, 1618,  died  March  17,1680. 
yellow;  the  colors  are  lighter  in  some  specimens  He  was  in  boyhood  withdrawn  from  school  to 
than  in  others,  especially  in  winter.  The  prin-  enter  the  military  service,  and  at  the  age  of  16 
cipal  peculiarity  in  the  plumage  consists  in  two  was  engaged  as  an  officer  at  the  siege  of  Oasale. 
erectile  pointed  tufts  of  feathers  on  the  sides  of  Of  a  naturally  timid,  irresolute,  and  melancholy 
the  head,  somewhat  resembling  the  ears  of  the  character,  as  he  himself  has  recorded,  and  un- 
owls.  It  is  distributed  from  Labrador  over  the  fitted  to  be  a  political  partisan,  he  was  imme- 
prairies  and  desert  plains  of  North  America,  diately  involved  in  the  intrigues  which  distract- 
visiting  the  Atlantic  states  especially  in  win-  ed  the  court.  His  father  was  banished  to  Blois 
ter,  when  it  is  very  fat  and  much  esteemed  as  in  1682  for  some  connection  with  the  revolt 
fbod.  Audubon  found  this  lark  breedinff  on  the  of  Gaston  of  Orleans,  and  he  himself  shared  his 
desolate  shores  of  Labrador,  making  its  nest  exile,  being  suspected  of  hostility  to  Gardinal 
in  tiie  mosses  and  lichens  in  the  beginning  of  Bichelieu  on  account  of  his  intimacy  with  the 
July;  the  eggs,  4  or  0,  are  grayish,  with  nu-  friendsof  Queen  Anne  of  Austria.  At  Tours  he 
meroos  pale  blue  and  brown  spots;  it  returns  to  met  in  1687  the  duchess  of  Ohevreuse,  then  in 
the  south  in  the  early  part  of  September.  The  correspondence  with  the  queen  and  the  Spanish 
song  of  the  males  on  the  wing  is  very  sweety  court.  He  entered  with  zeal  into  the  intrigues 
though  comparatively  short ;  the  food  consists  of  women  against  the  cardinal ;  obtained  per- 
of  s^ds,  insects,  and  larvie,  and  minute  cms-  mission  to  return  to  Paris  at  the  moment  when 
taceans  on  the  sea  shore.  The  horned  lark  of  the  queen,  accused  ofcommunications  with  Spain, 
Europe  and  northern  Asia  {E.  ttlpestria^  Boie)  was  subjected  to  a  sort  of  judicial  examination; 
is  considered  a  distinct  species ;  the  habits  are  and,  in  his  devotion  to  her,  accepted  her  pro- 
the  same. — Birds  of  the  family  9yhieolida^  of  posal  to  guide  her  and  Mile.  d*Hantefort  in  flight 
the  genus  anthtu  fLicht.),  generally  called  larks,  to  Brussels.  He  had  made  preparations  for  this 
will  be  described  under  Titlark  ;  the  red-  purpose,  when  he  was  discovered  to  have  favor- 
breasted  and  meadow  larks  are  starlings,  of  the  ed  the  flight  of  the  duchess  of  Ohevreuse  into 
&mily  icteridm^  and  will  be  noticed  under  Star-  Spain,  and  was  Uirown  into  the  Bastile.  Be- 
LiKO  and  Meadow  Lark  respectively.  leased  after  8  days,  he  went  into  retirement 
LABKSPUR.  See  Delpiiinicm.  at  Yerteul,  preferring  to  adhere  to  the  queen 
LABNED,  Stlvbster,  an  American  Presby-  rather  than  to  accept  favors  offered  by  the 
terian  clergyman,  born  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Aug.  cardinal.  There  he  lived  as  a  country  gen- 
81,  1796,  died  in  New  Orleans,  Aug.  81,  1820.  tleman,  an  amateur  of  dogs,  horses,  and  wines, 
He  was  the  son  of  Ool.  Simon  Lamed,  an  oflScer  at  the  same  time  corresponding  with  the  ene- 
in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  afterward  mies  of  Bichelieu  and  participating  in  the  pro- 
representative  in  congress.  He  received  his  jects  of  Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou.  He  returned 
collegiate  education  at  Middlebury,  Yt,  studied  to  the  court  after  the  death  of  the  cardinal 
theology  at  Princeton,  N.  J.,  and  was  ordained  (1642),  was  received  with  kindness  but  was 
in  July,  1817.  His  earliest  efforts  showed  such  unrewarded  by  the  queen  and  Mazarin,  and 
rare  gifts  of  eloquence  as  had  scarcely  been  showed  his  resentment  by  attaching  himself  to 
witnesised  since  the  days  of  Whitefield.  In  the  the  duke  d'Enghien  and  forming  a  UaiMn  with 
autumn  and  winter  following  his  ordination,  he  his  sister,  the  duchess  de  Longueville,  his  devo- 
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tion  to  -whom  for  several  years  was  merely  a  17, 1747,  died  in  Paris,  March  27, 1829.  Hay* 
matter  of  iQterest  and  calculation.  In  the  wars  ing  fallen  nnder  the  displeasure  of  Mme.  da 
and  intrigues  of  the  Fronde  he  served  the  party  Barry,  he  found  little  inducement  to  attend  the 
of  the  parliament,  proved  his  valor  in  the  de-  court  of  Louis  XV.,  hut  passed  his  time  chiefly 
fence  of  Bordeaux  (1660),  received  a  wound  in  on  his  estate  of  Liancourt,  where,  under  the  in- 
the  face,  which  for  a  time  deprived  him  of  sight,  fluence  of  a  visit  to  England  in  1769,  he  estab- 
in  the  fight  in  the  faubourg  St.  Antoine  of  Paris,  lished  a  model  farm.  He  also  established  Uiere 
and  on  &ie  conclusion  of  peace  abandoned  the  a  school  of  arts  and  trades,  which  became  the 
pursuita  of  ambition  for  a  life  of  repose  and  parent  of  the  institution  bearing  the  same  name 
reflection.  He  described  his  occupations  thus  at  Chalons.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Bas- 
far  as  a  *^  business  for  fools  and  wretches,  with  tile  in  July,  1789,  he  was  appointed  presideut 
which  honorable  and  well-to-do  persons  should  of  the  national  assembly.  His  efibrts  to  be- 
not  mingle."  To  his  brilliant  and  troubled  re-  friend  the  king,  after  the  life  of  the  latter 
lations  with  Mme.  de  Longueville  succeeded  the  had  ,been  menaced,  having  brought  him  into 
friendship  of  Mme.  de  6abl6,  Mme.  de  S^vigu^  danger,  he  took  refuge  in  England,  where  he 
and  Mme.  de  Lafayette;  his  house  became  a  was  well  received  by  Arthur  Young,  the,  well 
resort  of  those  most  distinguished  for  wit  and  known  improver  of  British  agriculture,  and  sub- 
culture, of  Boileau,  Racine,  and  Moli^re;  and  the  sequently  travelled  in  the  United  States  and 
charms  of  conversation  and  the  labor  of  com-  Canada.  Uqable  to  endure  his  exile,  he  re- 
position displaced  the  agitations  of  public  life,  turned  to  France  in  1799,  and  for  some  years 
The  subtlety  of  reflection  and  habits  of  medita-  lived  in  obscurity  in  Paris.  Still  busy  with 
tion,  which  made  him  irresolute  and  unskilful  philanthropic  plans,  he  aided  in  introducing 
in  action,  appear  in  his  writings;  and  some  of  vaccination  into  France,  and  inaugurated  the 
his  severe  judgments  may  be  regarded  as  his  system  of  dispensaries  in  Paris.  The  emperor 
retaliation  for  having  been  surpassed  in  practical  Napoleon  subsequently  bestowed  upon  him  the 
skill  by  those  whom  he  excelled  in  understand-  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  and  admitted  him 
ing.  The  first  fruit  of  his  leisure  was  his  Me^  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  under  his  hereditary 
motVM  (Cologne,  1662;  8d  ed.,  1664),  which  are  title.  The  duke  resumed  the  charge  of  his 
among  the  most  interesting  memoirs  of  the  in-  estates  at  Liancourt,  and  after  the  restoration 
trigues  against  Richelieu  and  of  the  period  of  became  a  member  of  the  general  council  of  hos- 
the  Fronde.  Three  years  later  he  published  his  pitals,  and  president  of  the  society  Of  Christian 
BMexions^  ou  sentences  et  maasimes  morales^  a  morals,  in  which  capacity  he  labored  to  abolish 
volame  of  150  pages  containing  360  detached  the  slave  trade,  and  to  suppress  lotteries  and 
thoughts;  the  first  book,  according  to  Voltaire,  gaming  houses.  He  was  for  23  years  inspect- 
written  in  Europe  after  the  revival  of  letters  in  or-general  of  the  school  of  arts  and  trades 
a  lively,  precise,  and  delicate  style,  and  which  at  Ch&lons,  and  a  member  of  various  public 
contributed  more  than  any  other  to  form  the  .  bodies  of  an  industrial  and  philanthropic  char- 
taste  of  the  French  nation.  The  fundamental  acter,  from  most  of  which  he  was  removed  by 
and  pervading  thought^  that  self-love  is  the  the  ministry  in  1823  in  consequence  of  his  lib- 
motive  of  all  human  actions,  is  presented  under  eral  political  views.  As  a  recompense  for  this 
so  various  aspects  and  with  so  much  acutenees  persecution  he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the 
of  observation,  that  every  maxim  is  piquant  and  academy  of  sciences,  and  the  academy  of  medi- 
suggestive,  though  few  of  them  may  be  true,  cine  appointed  him  on  the  commission  destined 
Though  his  philosophy  is  not  metaphysical,  but  to  replace  the  committee  of  vaccination,  of 
founded  on  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  though  which  he  had  been  president,  and  which  had 
his  statements  are  rarely  absolute,  but  affirmed  been  suppressed  by  government.  He  subse- 
to  apply  only  to  the  usual  conduct  of  the  greater  quently  inaugurated  the  system  of  schools 
number  of  persons,  yet  his  rigid  and  persist-  for  mutual  instruction,  and  established  the  first 
ent  reduction  of  vurtnes  into  disguised  vices  savings  bank  in  France.  He  was  a  voluminous 
justifies  Rousseau  in  pronouncing  it  a  "sad  writer  on  the  subjects  which  interested  him, 
book."  The  only  thing,  he  says,  that  is  really  and  among  his  publications  are  works  on  pau- 
injurious  and  justly  condemned  by  men,  is  not  perism,  on  public  instruction,  on  savings  banks, 
vice,  but  crime.  A  few  of  the  maxims  are  of  a  on  prison  discipline,  dec.  Among  the  fruits  of 
character  to  refute  all  the  others,  as:  "Hypocrisy  his  visit  to  America  were  an  account  of  the 
is  a  homage  which  vice  renders  to  virtue ;"  "  It  prisons  of  Philadelphia  (8vo.,  Philadelphia  and 
is  a  greater  shame  to  distrust  one's  friends  than  Paris,  1796),  and  "  Travels  in  the  United  Sutes 
to  be  deceived  by  them;"  "The  greatest  mis-  in  1796-'8 "  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1800). 
fortunes  of  men  are  those  into  which  they  fall  LA  ROCHEJAQUELEIN,  Hbnbi  du  Vbb- 
by  their  crimes."  The  if<za^fn«9  passed  through  obb,  comte  de,  a  French  royalist,  born  in  the 
6  editions  in  the  lifetime  of  the  author,  and  have  ch&teau  of  La  Burbeli^re,  near  Ch4tillon-sur- 
been  frequently  republished.  An  excellent  edi-  Sevres,  Poitou,  Aug.  80, 1772,  killed  at  Nouaill6, 
tion,  prepared  by  Gratel-Duplessis,  and  edited  March  4,  1794.  His  father,  the  marquis  de  La 
by  Sainte-Benve,  appeared  in  Paris  in  1858.  Rochejaquelein,  having  destined  him  for  the  oa- 
LA  ROCHEFOUCAULD  -  LIANCOURT,  reer  of  arms,  he  was  educated  at  the  military 
FsANgois  Albxandrb  FB^ntRio,  due  de,  a  school  of  Sordze.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  French 
French  statesman  and  philanthropist,  born  «Fan.  revolution,  with  a  view  of  aiding  in  the  defence 
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of  the  throne,  he  entered  the  constitntional  gnard  ed  a  large  hody  of  repnblicans  at  Pontorson ;  bat 
of  Louis  XVL ;  bat  after  the  massacre  of  the  the  latter,  having  rallied  at  Dol,  Nov.  21,  wher« 
Swiss  guards,  Aug.  10, 1792,  he  retired  to  his  they  were  largely  reinforced,  opposed  the  royal- 
native  province,  and,  disdaining  to  follow  his  ists  with  85,000  men  and  a  numerous  park  of 
fiither  into  exile,  Joined  his  friend  and  neighbor,  artillery.  The  first  attack  of  La  Rochejaque- 
the  marquis  de  Lesoure,  in  the  movement  or-  lein^s  troops  was  irresistible,  and  the  repnblicans 
ganized  among  the  people  of  La  Vendue  for  the  were  driven  several  leagues  beyond  the  town, 
re^stablishment  of  the  monarchy.  The  peas-  But  here  the  left  wing  of  the  royalists,  disorder- 
antry  having  determined  to  select  their  leaders  ed  in  pursuit,  was  assailed  in  turn  by  the  repub- 
from  the  provincial  nobility,  the  parishes  around  lican  right  and  driven  back  in  confusion  into 
Oh&tillon  made  choice  of  La  Rochejaquelein,  the  town.  A  panic  seized  the  whole  royalist 
who  joined  his  followers  at  St.  Anbin  in  March,  army,  and  their  leader,  after  vain  endeavors  to 
1793,  and  addressed  them  in  a  brief  speech,  stay  their  flight,  threw  himself  in  despair  in 
ending  with  these  words:  "  I  am  young  ana  front  of  a  hostile  battery  in  the  hope  of  finding 
without  experience ;  but  I  burn  to  show  myself  an  honorable  deoth.  Fortnnatelv  a  Vendean 
worthy  to  be  your  commander.  Let  us  meet  the  priest  holding  a  crucifix  in  his  hand  was  enabled 
enemy.  If  I  advance,  follow  me;  if  I  retreat,  by  an  appeal  to  their  religious  enthusiasm  to 
kill  me;  ifl  fall,  avenge  me  !^*  The  peasants,  ani-  rally  2,000  of  the  fugitives,  and  at  length  the 
mated  by  his  example,  on  the  succeeding  day  at-  combat  was  renewed  with  a  fury  unparalleled  in 
tacked  the  republicans  at  Aubiers  with  irresist-  the  history  of  the  war.  For  a  long  time  the 
ible  force ;  and  having  effected  a  Junction  with  result  was  doubtful,  but  finally  the  republicans 
the  royalists  of  Anjou,  they  defeated  the  enemy  were  routed  in  all  quarters  and  fled  toward 
in  several  encounters.  At  the  attack  upon  Thou-  Bennes,  leaving  6,000  killed  and  wounded  on 
ar8,May4,LaRocheJaqu6lein,  mounted  upon  the  the  field.  They,  however,  almost  immediately 
shoulders  of  Texier  de  Gourlai,  helped  to  detach  concentrated  at  a  strongly  fortified  position  be- 
with  his  own  hands  Eome  of  the  stones  from  the  fore  Antrain,  where  another  battle  ensued,  re- 
wall,  and  was  the  first  to  mount  it.  At  the  suiting  in  a  complete  victorv  for  the  Vftdeans. 
battle  of  Fontenay,  May  16,  and  the  siege  of  San-  On  this  occasion  La  Rochejaquelein  with  diffi- 
mur,  June  9,  he  showed  equal  intrepidity ;  and  culty  interfered  to  prevent  his  troops  from  re- 
in 5  days  the  royalist  troops  took  80  pieces  of  taliating  upon  their  prisoners  the  dreadful  acts 
cannon  and  12,000  prisoners,  with  the  loss  of  of  cruelty  perpetrated  by  the  republicans.  Again 
fewer  than  600  killed  and  wounded.  In  the  the  Vendean  leaders  projected  an  advance  to- 
less  fortunate  engagements  at  Lu^on  and  Gholet  ward  the  coast  for  the  purpose  of  opening  com- 
at  which  the  chief  Vendean  leaders  were  killed  munications  with  the  English,  and  again  they 
or  disabled.  La  Rochejaquelein  performed  prod-  were  compelled  by  open  mutiny  among  their 
igies  of  valor ;  and  upon  the  assembling  of  a  followers  to  continue  their  march  toward  the 
new  army  at  Varadea,  on  the  northern  bank  of  Loire.  Arriving  at  Angers  Dec.  8,  they  made 
the  Loire,  whither  the  Vendeans  had  fled  after  a  desperate  but  unsuccessful  attack  upon  the 
their  defeat  at  Oholet,  he  was  chosen  general-  place ;  and,  wearied,  disheartened,  and  encum* 
issimo,  OS  the  only  one  capable  of  reviving  bered  by  an  immense  and  fast  increasing  train 
the  spirits  of  the  troops.  Accepting  with  re-  of  sick  and  wounded,  they  retreated  toward  La 
Inctance  this  responsible  trust,  which  seemed  Fl^he,  which  La  Rochejaquelein  entered  by  a 
incompatible  with  his  extreme  yonth,  he  march-  coup  de  main^  and  thence  proceeded  to  Mans, 
ed  toward  the  coast  of  Brittany  in  the  expecta-  Here  they  were  attacked,  Dec.  12,  by  40,000 
tion  of  meeting  there  promised  succors  from  republicans  under  Marceau,  Westerman,  and 
England.  On  Oct.  28  he  occupied  Laval,  driv-  Either,  and,  although  reduced  to  about  12,000 
ing  out  a  large  body  of  national  guards,  and  on  men  fit  for  duty,  they  confronted  their  enemies 
the  25th  sustained  an  attack  from  the  republi-  with  unflinching  resolution.  Owing  to  the  skil- 
cans  under  Lechelle,  which  resulted  in  one  of  the  ful  dispositions  of  La  Rochejaquelein  the  repnb- 
most  glorious  victories  for  the  Vendeans  dnring  licans  were  for  a  long  time  held  in  check  ont- 
the  war.  The  enemy  were  driven  in  scattered  side  the  walls,  but  gradually  they  forced  their 
parties  as  far  as  Nantes  and  Rennes,  losing  12,000  way  into  the  town,  and  for  hours  a  terrible 
men  and  19  pieces  of  cannon.  Elated  by  their  night  conflict  was  maintained  within  the  streets. 
sQcces?,  the  royalists,  80,000  strong,  attacked  Finally  the  royalists  were  overpowered  by 
Granville,  Nov.  14;  but  havingno  artillery  with  numbers  and  forced  out  of  the  town  in  a  con- 
which  to  breach  the  ramparts,  they  received  an  fused  mass.  Their  leader,  who  had  two  horses 
unexpected  check  and  were  obliged  to  fall  back  killed  under  him  and  was  wounded  and  over- 
with  the  loss  of  1,800  men.  This  disaster  dis-  turned  in  the  tumult,  endeavored  in  vain  to 
concerted  the  plans  of  La  Rochejaquelein,  who  bring  them  to  a  final  stand,  and  was  borne  off 
was  about  to  advance  to  Caen ;  and  to  add  to  with  his  followers,  who  dispersed  in  various 
his  embarrassment  a  revolt  broke  out  among  his  directions,  leaving  their  baggage  and  almost  all 
hastily  assembled  levies,  whom  it  required  all  their  artillery  in  the  hands  of  the  victors.  La 
their  commander's  powers  of  persuasion  to  pre*  Rochejaquelein  assembled  the  small  remnant 
vent  from  returning  at  once  to  their  homes.  As  it  of  his  troops  at  Laval,  Dec.  14,  whence  they 
was,  a  retrogade  march  toward  the  Loire  had  to  moved  to  Ancenis  to  attempt  the  passage  of 
be  conceded  totliem.   On  their  way  they  defeat-  the  Loire.    Here  he  embarked  in  a  small  boat 
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with  a  few  of  his  men  for  the  parpose  of  seb-  ocxigregation  he  became  a  member.    From  1774 
iDg  some  large  vessels  on  the  opposite  side  of  to  1788  he  taught  the  classics  and  philosophy 
the  river ;  but  being  attacked  by  a  numeroos  in  various  colleges  in  the  south  of  France.    He 
party  of  republicans,  his  men  were  killed  or  held  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  the  college  of 
dispersed,  and  he  was  obliged  to  gain  refuge  Toulouse  from  1784  till  we  suppression  of  the 
in  a  neighboring  forest.    Thenceforth  he  led  religious  communities  in  1790.    Removing  to 
the  life  of  a  partisan  chief,  gathering  around  Paris,  he  became  associated  with  Sieyes  and 
him  a  band  of  followers,  with  whom  he  fre-  other  leaders  of  the  national  assembly,  and  at- 
quently  sallied  forth  from  his  lurking  places  tended  the  metaphysical  lectures  of  Garat  in  the 
upon  the  republican  posts.    On  one  of  these  normal  school.    In  1795  he  was  appointed  pro- 
occasions,  his  men  being  about  to  fall  upon  two  fessor  of  philosophy  in  the  Prytaneum  (lyceum 
republican  grenadiers,  he  ran  forward  exclaim-  of  Louis  ilV.),  and  in  the  foUowing  year  was 
ing :  "  Surrender !  I  give  you   quarter,*'  and  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  moral  and 
was  immediately  shot  dead  by  one  of  tliem.  political  sciences.    On  the  creation  of  tlie  trib- 
His  comrades  buried  him  upon  the  spot,  but  his  unate  (1799),  he  became  through  the  influence 
body  was  afterward  interred  in  the  cemetery  of  Siey^  one  of  the  magistrates  designed  to 
of  St.  Aubin. — ^With  many  of  the  qualities  of  a  guard  the  interests  of  the  people,  but  soon  aban- 
great  general.  La  Rochejaquelein  possessed  a  doned   politics  for  his  favorite  philosophical 
daring  courage,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sweet-  studies.    In  1811  he  was  called  to  the  chair  of 
neas  and  humanity  of  disposition,  which  iden-  philosophy  in  the  faculty  of  letters  at  Paris,  and 
tified  him  with  the  preux  cTieDalier  of  the  age  nis  lectures^  which  continued  for  two  years,  at- 
of  chivalry.    His  personal  exploits  in  batUe  tracted  an  audience  of  the  most  distinguished 
were  innumerable,  and  such  was  his  martial  literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  capital.    His 
enthusiasm  that  sometimes  before  making  a  professorship  was  filled  by  a  deputy  from  1818, 
prisoner  .he  is  said  to  have  offered  him  the  but  he  continued  to  be  librarian  of  the  univer- 
chance  of  escape  by  single  combat.    Although  sity.    The  academy  of  moral  and  political  sci- 
not  22  J|»ars  of  age  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  enoes  was  suppressed  at  the  restoration,  but  on 
was  recognized  as  the  main  support  of  the  its  re^tablishment  under  the  ministry  of  Gnizot 
royalist  cause  in  western  France,  and  hb  fol-  in  1882  Laromigni^re  resumed  his  place  in  it. 
lowers  exclaimed  over  his  grave :  ^^  Now  the  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  his  time  he  passed  a 
convention  may  indeed  say  that  La  Vendue  no  quiet  life,  devoted  to  science  and  to  friendship, 
longer  exists." — ^Louis  dv  Yeboer,  brother  of  according  to  his  chosen  motto:  Bene  qui  latuit^ 
the  preceding,  and  commander  of  the  last  Yen-  bene  visnt.    His  philosophical  system  is  a  modi- 
dean  army,  born  Oct.  80,  1777,  killed  at  Pont-  fication  of  that  of  GondiUac,  and  prepared  the 
des-Mathis,  June  4, 1815.    He  emigrated  with  way  for  the  more  decided  reaction  of  Royer-Col- 
his  father  at  the  commencement  of  the  revolu-  lard  against  the  reigning  ideology.   Few  writers 
tion,  and,  siter  being  employed  in  tiie  military  have  treated  metaphysical  subjects  with  so  at- 
service  of  Austria  and  England,  returned  in  tractive  a  precision  and  elegance  of  style.    His 
1801  to  France  and  married  the  widow  of  the  principal  work  is  the  Lepone  de  philosopkU  (2 
marouis  de  Lescure,  one  of  the  bravest  of  the  vols.,  1815-U8;  7th  ed.  1858),  which  embraces 
Venctean  leaders.    He  aided  in  the  restoration  the  lectures  delivered  by  him  in  1811  and  1812, 
of  the  Bourbons  in  1814,  and  after  protecting  and  has  been  from  its  first  appearance  adopted 
the  flight  of  Louis  XYIII.  to  Ghent  in  March,  for  publio  instruction  in  France.    In  the  last 
1815,  hinded  at  St  Gilles  on  the  Yendean  coast,  two  editions  his  other  most  important  writings 
and  aroused  the  ancient  enthusiasm  of  the  in-  have  been  included  with  it. 
habitants  in  behalf  of  the  royal  cause.    With  a       LARREY,  Domikiqiib  Jean,  baron,  a  French 
few  thousand  men  he  encountered  an  imperial  military  surgeon,  born  in  Baud^an,  near  Ba- 
division  under  Gen.  Travot  near  the  village  of  gneres  de  Bigorre,  in  July,  1766,  died  in  Lyons, 
Hathis,  and  was  killed  at  the  commencement  July  25,  1842.    He  studied  medicine  and  sur- 
of  the  action. — ^Mabib  Louise  Yiotoibs  db  gery  at  Toulouse,  and  in  1787  went  to  Pans, 
DoNNissAK,  wife  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Yer-  where  he  was  appointed  surgeon  to  a  frigate  in 
saiUes,  Oct  8,  1772,  died  in  Orleans  in  1857.  which  he  visited  America.    Alter  returning  to 
She  shared  in  the  horrors  attending  the  war  in  France  he  became  an  army  surgeon  (1792),  and 
La  Yend4e,  and,  after  the  final  rout  of  the  royal-    served  during  the  waxis  of  the  revolution.    It 
ists  at  Savenay,  escaped  almost  by  a  miracle    was  at  this  time  that  he  invented  the  amlu- 
into  England.    After  the  death  of  the  marquis    lances  ^olcmtes^  for  which  he  was  rewarded  with 
de  La  Rochejaquelein  she  resided  in  Orleans,    promotion  to  the  rank  of  surgeon-in-chief.    In 
Her  Memoiree  (8vo.,  Bordeaux,  1815)  presents    1798  he  accompanied  the  French  army  to 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  revolution  in  the  west  of    "Eigr^t^  where  at  Aboukir  and  Alexandria  he 
France,  derived  from  her  personal  experiences,  .displayed  remarkable  bravery.    At  Austerlitz 
LA  ROMAN  A,  Mabquis.    See  Romana.  he  attended  to  the  wounded  under  the  heaviest 
LAROMIGUIIlRE,  Pibbbb,  a  French  philo-    fire ;   at  Eylau*  he  saved  a  great  number  of 
sopher,  bom   in   Livignac-le-Haut,  Aveyron,    wounded  by  his  daring ;  at  Essling  he  killed  his 
Nov.  8, 1766,  died  in  Paris,  Aug.  12, 1887.    He    own  horses  to  make  soup  for  the  wounded  when 
was  educated  in  the  college  of  Yillefranche-sur-    other  food  was  wanting ;  on  the  battle  field  of 
Aveyron  under  the  d^^Ttairdtf,  of  which  learned    Wagram  he  received  the  title  of  baron ;  while 
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in  Spiun  and  in  Rossia  he  extended  the  same  Ottawa. — ^La  Salle,  a  city  of  the  preceding  co., 
oare  to  the  enemy^a  wounded  as  to  those  of  the  is  sitnated  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  It- 
French.  At  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  waa  linois  river,  16  m.  W.  from  Ottawa  and  98  m. 
wonnded,  carried  as  a  prisoner  from  post  to  W.  S.  W.  from  Ohicago,  at  the  Jonction  of  the 
post,  and  was  about  to  be  shot  when  ne  was  lUinois  central  and  Rock  Island  railroads  and  at 
recognized  by  a  Prussian  soldier  and  led  to  the  terminus  of  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  canal; 
BlUcner,  the  life  of  whose  son  he  had  formerly  pop.  in  1858, 4,400.  It  is  built  on  a  bluff  rising 
saved,  and  by  whom  he  was  sent  under  escort  from  the  river,  and  enjoys  a  pleasant  and  health- 
to  Louvain.  On  the  restoration,  he  was  sum-  fid  situation  and  great  facilities  for  trade.  Eight 
moned  by  the  emperor  Alexander  to  Paris.  He  coal  mines  are  in  operation  in  the  vicinity,  em- 
was,  however,  deprived  of  his  pension,  though  ploying  about  1,000  men,  and  yielding  coal  of 
he  was  made  surgeon-in-chiefofthe  royal  guard,  excellent  quality.  In  1858  the  city  contained 
His  pension  was  restored  to  him  in  1818  by  sp^  5  churches  (Baptist,  Oongregational,  Episcopal, 
cial  resolution  of  the  chamber.  Napoleon  in  Methodist,  and  Roman  Catholic),  several  acade- 
his  wiU  left  Larrey  100,000  francs.  **  If  the  mies  and  schools,  2  weekly  newspaper  ofSces,  a 
army  ever  erect  a  monument  of  gratitude,"  said  steam  flour  mill,  a  distillery,  2  breweries,  5 
the  emperor,  *^  it  should  be  to  Larrey."  Two  brick  yards,  4  lime  kilns,  a  planing  mill,  a  foun- 
statues  were  in  fact  afterward  raised  to  him,  dery  and  machine  shop,  and  manufactories  of 
one  in  1850  in  the  court  of  the  Yal  de  GrAce  saleratus,  soap  and  canolea,  and  flint  glass.  Ad- 
hospital,  another  in  the  hall  of  the  academy  of  Joining  La  Salle  on  the  W.,  and  separated  from 
meaicine.  After  the  revolution  of  July,  he  trav-  it  only  by  an  imaginary  line,  is  the  city  of  Peru, 
eUed  in  Belgium,  southern  France,  and  Italy,  for  with  a  nearly  equal  population.  The  Illinois 
the  parpose  of  studying  epidemics.  In  1842  he  river  is  here  900  feet  wide,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
was  engaged  in  inspecting  the  hospitals  in  Al-  railroad  bridge  of  20  arches. 
geria,  where  he  was  attacked  by  pneumonia;  LA  SALLE,  Robert  Gavsueb,  sieur  de,  a 
he  hastened  to  return  to  Paris,  but  died  on  the  French  navigator,  born  in  Rouen  about  1685, 
road.  His  discoveries  relative  to  gun-shot  died  in  Texas,  March  20,  1687.  He  renounced 
wounds,  the  cholera,  ophthalmia,  tetanus,  and  his  inheritance  by  entering  a  seminary  of  the 
extraction  of  foreign  bodies  from  the  brain  and  Jesuits,  but  after  diligent  studies  obtained  his 
amputations,  were  all  of  the  highest  importance,  discharge,  and  about  1667  embarked  for  Oanada 
There  were  few  branches  of  surgery  on  which  to  seek  wealth  by  commerce  or  fame  by  new 
he  did  not  advance  new  and  valuable  views,  discoveries.  As  a  fur  trader  at  La  Chine  (which 
He  was  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  medi-  he  so  named  from  a  cherished  project  of  seeking 
cal  works  and  memoirs,  many  of  which  have  by  way  of  Oanada  a  passage  to  China),  he  ex- 
been  translated  into  foreign  languages. — ^His  plored  Lake  Ontario,  visited  the  neighboring 
son,  FtLix  HiFPOLTTB,  bom  about  1810,  studied  Indians,  established  posts  on  the  upper  waters 
the  medical  profession,  was  with  the  French  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  was  intrusted  by  6ov- 
army  at  the  siege  of  Antwerp,  and  is  now  sur-  emor  Frontenac  with  the  care  of  the  fort  where 
geon  in  ordinary  to  Napoleon  III.  and  medical  the  city  of  Kingston  now  stands.  On  return- 
inspector  of  the  army.  He  has  written  several  ing  to  France  in  1675  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
works  on  medicine  and  surgery.  nobility,  and  the  grant  of  a  large  domain  around 
LA  RUE,  a  central  co.  of  Ey.,  drained  by  Fort  Frontenac  and  of  the  exclusive  traffic  with 
Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river;  area,  182  sq.  m. ;  the  Five  Nations.  He  was  thus  proprietary  of 
pop.  in  1850,  5,850,  of  whom  672  were  slaves,  a  promising  region,  when  the  arrival  of  Jolliet 
It  has  a  rolling  surface  and  a  good  soil.  The  at  Quebec  with  the  news  of  the  discoveries  by 
productions  in  1850  were  385,275  bushels  of  him  and  Marquette  on  the  Mississippi  induced 
Indian  corn,  17,578  of  wheat,  73,465  of  oats,  him  to  undertake  to  extend  their  eiplorations, 
131,950  lbs.  of  tobacco,  18,348  of  wool,  and  to  seek  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi,  and  to 
17,682  of  flax.  There  were  11  churches,  and  form  plans  of  colonization  in  the  south-west. 
500  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Lou-  He  again  repaired  to  France.  His  projects  were 
isville  and  NashviUe  railroad  passes  through  the  fiivored  by  Seignelay,  minister  of  marine;  and 
county.  Capital,  Hodgenville.  with  Tonty,  an  Italian  veteran,  as  lieutenant, 
LARYNX.  See  Yoiob.  and  80  mechanics  and  mariners,  he  returned 
LA  SALI4E,  a  N.  CO.  of  111.,  traversed  by  the  from  La  Rochelle,  July  14, 1678,  to  Fort  Fron- 
niinois  river  and  its  affluents,  the  Fox  and  Ver-  tenao.  He  increased  the  works  there  in  order 
milion ;  area,  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  85,568.  to  make  it  the  emporium  of  commerce  with  the 
It  has  an  undulating  surface  occupied  chiefly  by  regions  which  he  purposed  to  explore,  estab- 
prairies,  but  in  some  places  well  timbered.  The  lished  a  trading  house  at  Niagara,  and  spent  a 
soil  IS  of  excellent  qualitv.  The  county  abounds  year  in  visiting  the  Indian  tribes  and  collect- 
in  coal  mines  which  yield  an  enormous  revenue,  mg  furs.  The  Griffin,  a  bark  of  60  tons,  was 
The  agricultural  productions  in  1850  were  687,-  launched  on  the  Niagara  river  in  1679,  and  he 
483  bushels  of  Indian  com,  253,598  of  wheat,  embarked  in  it  with  his  colony  (Aug.  7)  for  the 
199,875  of  oats,  25,179  tons  of  hay,  and  38,063  vallev  of  the  Mississippi.  He  crossed  Lake  Erie 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  11  saw  and  Lake  St.  Clair,  and  reached  Green  bay, 
mills,  4  newspaper  offices,  11  churches,  and  Sept.  2.  Meantime  his  creditors,  thinking  him 
1,405  pupils  attending  phblic  schools.    Capital,  lost,  were  selling  at  Montreal  all  his  posses- 
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810D8.  To  proTent  this,  he  loaded  hifl  bark  with  agriooltare,  which  were  defeated  by  the  ray- 
a  rich  cargo  of  furs  and  sent  it  back,  with  orders  ages  of  beasts  or  of  the  neighboring  tribes.  £x* 
to  return  immediately.  He  proceeded  with  his  cnrsions  over  land  and  by  canoes  were  alike 
company  in  scattered  groups  in  bark  canoes  ineffectual  in  bringing  him  to  "  the  fatal  river" 
nearly  to  the  head  of  Lake  Michigan,  where  he  which  he  sought,  and  he  traversed  a  wilderness 
constructed  a  trading  house  and  fort  and  waited  toward  New  Mexico,  in  a  vain  search  for  gold 
in  Tain  for  the  return  of  his  vessel.  With  Hen-  mines.  The  misery  of  the  colonists  increased, 
nepin  and  two  other  FranciscansL  and  Tonty  and  and  Beaujeu^s  example  of  revolt  began  to  be 
about  80  followers,  he  ascended  tne  St.  Joseph^s,  followed.  La  Salle,  whose  courage  and  energy 
and  traversed  a  bog  to  reach  the  Kankakee,  had  never  failed,  sought  no  longer  to  govern  or 
which  he  descended  till  he  came  to  an  Indian  to  animate  his  followers  by  gentieneas,  but  made 
village  on  the  Illinois,  probably  near  Ottawa,  himself  a  terror  to  them.  Their  number  was 
On  the  banks  of  Lake  Peoria  he  formed  an  alii-  reduced  by  manifold  losses  to  87,  when,  in  de* 
ance  with  the  Illinois  Indians,  whose  first  hostile  spair  of  subduing  their  opposition  or  of  carrying 
disposition  he  skilfully  changed  to  friendship,  out  any  plan  with  such  auxiliaries,  he  deter- 
There,  suffering  anxiety  for  the  Qriffin,  while  mined,  Jan.  12, 1687,  to  seek  by  land  the  country 
discontent  pervaded  his  company,  1,600  miles  of  the  Illinois,  and  thence  to  pass  to  Canada, 
from  the  nearest  French  settlement,  he  built  a  He  set  out  with  16  men,  following  the  track  of 
fort  which  he  named  Gr^vecceur  (heart-break),  the  buffalo,  passed  the  basin  of  the  Colorado, 
Having  put  Tonty  in  command  in  Illinois,  and  and  reached  a  branch  of  Trinity  river.  They 
despatched  Hennepin  to  explore  the  upper  Mis-  went  in  groups,  and  the  malignity  of  two  men, 
siflsippi,  he  returned  (March,  1680)  on  foot  with  Duhaut  and  UArchev^ue,  who  had  embarked 
8  companions  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and  learned  their  capital  in  the  enterprise,  found  an  oppor- 
the  ruin  of  his  fortunes  by  the  shipwreck  of  the  tunity  for  gratification.  They  quarrelled  with 
Griffin  and  of  another  ship  which  had  been  and  murdered  a  nephew  of  La  Salle.  He  sus- 
despatched  with  resources  for  him  from  France,  pected  and  asked  one  of  them  about  the  fate  of 
On  his  return  he  found  that  Tonty  had  been  his  relative,  when  the  other  fired  upon  him  from 
abandoned  by  his  men,  attacked  by  hostile  In>  an  ambush,  and  he  fell  dead.  *^  Such  was  the 
dians,  and  obliged  to  take  refuge  among  the  Pot-  end,"  says  Bancroft,  "  of  this  daring  adventurer, 
awatamies.  Another  year  was  lost  in  collecting  For  force  of  will  and  vast  conceptions ;  for  va« 
his  scattered  followers,  and  on  Feb.  6,  1682,  he  rious  knowledge  and  quick  adaptation  of  his 
had  descended  the  Illinois  to  its  junction  with  genius  to  untried  circumstances;  for  a  sublime 
the  Mississippi.  As  he  advanced,  he  noted  the  magnanimity,  that  resigned  itself  to  the  will  of 
mouth  of  the  Missouri,  built  a  fort  near  that  of  Heaven,  and  yet  triumphed  over  affliction  by 
the  Ohio,  and  a  cabin  on  the  first  Chickasaw  energy  of  purpose  and  uujhltering  hope,  he  had 
bluff,  raised  the  cross  by  the  Arkansas,  planted  no  superior  among  his  countrymen."  His  life  is 
the  arms  of  France  near  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  included  in  Sparks's  **  American  Biography." 
took  possession  in  the  name  of  France  of  the  LASCARIS,  Andreas  Joaknss,  sumamed 
whole  valley,  and,  on  April  9,  entered  the  gulf  Bhtndaoenus,  a  Greek  philologist,  and  a  de- 
of  Mexico,  founded  the  fort  of  St.  Louis,  and  scendant  of  the  imperial  family  of  Lascaris,  bom 

gkve  to  the  adjacent  lands  the  name  of  Louisiana,  on  the  banks  of  UieRhyndacus  inPhrygiain 
e  retraced  his  steps,  delayed  a  year  among  1445,  died  in  Rome  in  1585.  He  went  to  Italy 
the  lakes,  and  reached  Quebec  in  Nov.  1683.  on  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Greek  empire. 
He  embarked  for  France,  was  welcomed  bv  and  found  a  refuge  at  Hie  court  of  Lorenzo  de' 
Seignelay  as  ^'  the  delight  of  the  new  world,"  Medici,  who  sent  him  twice  to  Greece  to  col- 
and  received  a  commission  according  to  which  lect  valuable  MSS.  Before  his  return  thence 
all  the  French  and  natives  of  the  country  from  tlie  second  time  Lorenzo  died,  and  Lascaris,  at 
Fort  St.  Louis  to  New  Biscay  were  placed  un-  the  invitation  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  re- 
der  his  authority.  An  expedition  for  the  col-  moved  to  Paris  in  1495,  and  began  to  teach 
onization  of  Louisiana,  with  4  vessels  and  280  Greek  publicly.  In  1503  Louis  XII.  appointed 
persons,  departed  from  Rochefort,  Aug.  1, 1684^  him  ambassador  to  Venice.  In  1513  he  went  to 
but  dissensions  immediately  arose  between  Rome  on  the  invitation  of  Leo  X.  to  take  charge 
La  Salle  and  the  naval  commander  Bea^jen•  of  the  Greek  college  and  press  lately  founded 
They  passed  the  coasts  of  Florida,  and  must  there,  and  published  editions  of  many  of  ^e 
have  been  near  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  on  Greek  classics.  In  1518  he  returned  to  Paris, 
Jan .  1 0, 1 685 ;  but  La  Salle  mistook  their  position,  and  assisted  Budieus  in  forming  the  royal  library 
and  the  fleet  passed  on.  A  few  days  later  he  at  Fontainebleau.  He  was  subsequently  corn- 
discovered  his  error  and  wished  to  return,  but  missioned  by  Francis  I.  to  proceed  to  Yenioe 
Beai\jeu  persisted  in  advancing  W.  even  to  the  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  Grecian  youths  to 
bay  of  Matagorda.  There  he  determined  to  ofSciate  in  the  Greek  college  of  which  that 
end  the  dissension  by  abandoning  his  associate,  monarch  then  contemplated  tiie  foundation  in 
He  disembarked  with  230  colonists,  most  of  his  the  French  metropolis ;  but  being  importuned 
munitions  were  lost  in  a  gale,  and  the  fleet  re-  by  Paul  HI.  to  return  to  Rome,  he  dia  so,  and 
turned,  leaving  them  almost  without  resources,  died  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  there.  He 
Thinking  himself  near  the  Mississippi,  he  forti-  edited  the  works  of  several  of  the  Greek  poets, 
fled  the  post  of  St.  Louis,  and  made  attempts  in  and  translated  into  La^in  some  military  trea- 
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tises  of  Polybins. — See  ViUemain,  La»eafi$  hedeyotedhiqiBelf  to  the  care  of  Napoleon,  and 
(Paris,  1826). — ^Oonbtantikie,  a  Greek  gram-  passed  his  evenings  in  recording  the  emperor's 
marian,  of  the  same  fiEiraiiy  as  the  preceding,  remarks,  which  were  subsequently  published 
bom  in  Constantinople,  died  in  1498.  On  the  in  his  MSmorial  de  Sainte  MeUne^  <m  journal 
capture  of  his  native  city  by  the  Turks  he  re-  o^  te  trouve  e&nsignS,  j<ntr  par  ymr^  e6  qui  a 
paired  to  the  court  of  Francesco  Sforza,  duke  dit  et  fait  NapoUon  pendant  dix-huit  mois  (8 
of  Milan,  who  intrusted  him  with  the  education  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1822->^d).  But  having  written 
of  his  daughter.  He  subsequently  visited  Rome  a  letter  to  Lucien  Bonaparte  commenting  ver^ 
and  Naples,  in  both  of  which  cities  he  taught  freely  on  the  treatment  to  which  Napoleon  was 
Greek  and  rhetoric.  A  few  years  later  he  re-  subjected,  he  was  arrested,  Nov.  25, 1816,  and 
moved  to  Messina  in  Sicily,  where  he  establish-  after  6  weeks'  imprisonment  at  St  Helena  was 
ed  a  school  which  enjoyed  great  celebrity  while  sent  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  was 
he  lived.  He  beaueatbed  his  library  and  MSS.  confined  8  months,  and  finally  talcen  to  England. 
to  the  senate  of  Messina.  These  were  afterward  He  was  not  suffered  to  land,  but  was  conveyed 
carried  to  Spain,  and  are  still  preserved  in  the  to  the  continent,  and  conducted  to  Frankfort- 
Escnrial.  His  Orammatiea  Ormca  (Milan,  1476)  on-the-Main,  where  he  at  last  received  his  lib- 
was  the  first  Greek  book  printed.  ert^  after  18  months'  captivity.  He  afterward 
LAS  OASAS.  See  Cabas.  resided  in  Belgium,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
LAS  CASES,  Emmanuel  Atrousmr  Dibit-  death  of  Napoleon  that  he  was  allowed  to  re- 
DOTTNfi  Marin  Jossph,  seigneur  de  La  Canssade  turn  to  France.  The  publication  of  his  Mhno- 
and  marquis  de,  a  French  historian,  and  one  of  rial  is  said  to  have  brought  him  in  2,000,000 
the  companions  of  Napoleon  at  St  Helena,  bom  A*ancs.  Under  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe  he 
at  the  chateau  of  Las  Cases,  near  Revel,  in  was  elected  in  1881  and  1889  to  the  chamber  of 
1766,  died  at  Passy-sur-Seine,  May  15,  1842.  deputies,  taking  his  seat  at  the  extreme  left,  or 
He  was  educated  at  the  school  of  the  Oratori-  with  the  ultra  opposition.  He  wrote,  in  ad- 
ans  in  Vend^me,  and  at  the  military  and  naval  dition  to  the  works  above  mentioned,  his  own 
schools  of  Paris,  was  with  the  allied  French  and  life,  Mhnairei  d'B.  A.  />.,  eamte  de  Las  Gates, 
Spanish  fleets  as  a  midshipman  at  the  siege  of  eommuniqtiis  par  lui-mime  (Paris,  1819). 
Gibraltar,  and  was  on  board  the  French  vessel  LAS  CENIZAS  (^Uhe  cinders*'),  a  volcano  in 
the  Royal  Louis  in  the  engagement  off  Cadiz.  Guatemala,  Central  America,  one  of  the  gronp 
During  the  peace  which  followed  he  sailed  to  known  as  the  volcanoes  of  Pacaya,  in  lat.  14* 
the  West  Indies,  Newfoundland,  Boston,  Sene-  21'  N.,  long.  90°  86'  W.,  19  m.  S.  W.  from  the 
gol,  the  isle  of  France,  and  the  East  Indies,  city  of  Guatemala ;  altitude,  6,100  feet.  It  was 
When  the  revolution  broke  out  Las  Cases  took  ascended  in  1846  by  an  English  traveller,  R.  G. 
part  with  the  royalists,  emigrated,  and  was  Dunlop,  who  describes  it  as  constantly  burning, 
charged  by  the  prince  of  CondS  with  many  dip-  It  has  not  however  been  in  a  state  of  destruo- 
lomatic  missions,  among  others  with  one  toGus-  tive  eruption  since  1776,  in  which  year  it  en- 
tavus  III.  of  Sweden,  then  at  Aiz  la  Chapelle,  tirely  destroyed  the  viUage  of  Tres  Rios,  9  m. 
who  became  his  friend.  After  the  defeat  of  the  distant,  filling  up  three  considerable  rivers, 
Prussians  in  Champagne  he  fled  to  London,  from  which  the  village  took  its  name, 
where  in  his  poverty  he  lived  as  a  teacher.  LASKI,  Jan,  commonly  known  as  John  1 
While  here  he  executed  his  Atlas  historique  et  Lasgo,  a  Polish  divine,  born  in  1499,  died  Jan. 
geoqraphique  (1802),  which  he  published  under  18, 1660.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble  fam- 
the  name  of  Le  Sage.  When  the  imigris  were  ily,  and  had  an  uncle  who  was  an  archhi^op. 
recalled  by  Napoleon,  Las  Cases  returned  to  He  himself  entered  the  church,  and  rose  to  the 
Paris,  and  for  some  time  lived  in  obscurity,  rank  of  bishop ;  but  having  made  the  acquaint- 
But  having  entered  the  army  of  Bemadotte  ance  of  Zwingli  and  other  reformers,  he  became 
(1809)  he  so  distinguished  himself  as  to  gain  the  a  Protestant,  and  resigned  his  bishopric.  Atler 
ftivor  of  Napoleon,  who  appointed  him  master  residing  a  while  at  Emden,  and  founding  there 
'  of  requests  in  the  eouncU  of  state,  in  1810  made  the  first  Protestant  church  in  that  region,  he 
him  chamberlain  and  count  of  the  empire,  and  went  to  London,  where  he  had  charge  of  a  for- 
in  1811  confided  to  him  the  liquidation  of  the  eign  Protestant  congregation.  Being  compelled, 
Austro-Blyrian  debt  In  1812  he  was  sent  to  on  the  accession  of  Mary  in  1558,  to  leave  Eng- 
inspect  through  several  departments  the  prisons,  land,  he  passed  over  to  Germany,  where  he  re- 
hospitals,  and  similar  institutions,  and  to  pre-  aided  until  1556,  when  he  returned  to  his  na- 
pare  a  report  of  the  condition  of  all  the  ports  tive  country.  Here  he  became  the  head  of  the 
and  naval  stations  from  Toulon  to  Amsterdam.  Protestant  church  in  Little  Poland,  and  exerted 
After  the  disasters  of  Leipftic  and  Moscow,  Las  himself  especially,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
Cases  commanded  the  10th  legion  of  the  na-  life,  to  bring  about  a  union  of  all  the  Protestant 
tional  guard.  In  1814  he  reftised  to  assent  to  churches  of  Poland.  He  was  a  learned  man,  and 
the  request  for  Napoleon^s  abdication,  and  went  left  a  large  number  of  theological  works, 
to  England,  whence  he  subsequently  sent  in  his  LAS  PILAS,  one  of  the  great  extinct  volcft- 
adhesion  to  the  Bourbons.  After  the  return  noes  which  constitute  the  volcanic  chain  of  the 
from'  Elba  he  went  back  to  France,  and  after  Marabios,  extending  across  the  plain  of  Leon, 
the  final  Jefbat  of  the  emperor  at  Waterloo  fol-  in  Nicaragua.  It  is  broad  and  comparatively 
lowed  him  to  St.  Helena.    Here  with  his  son  low,  but  Jias  a  rast  crater,  surrounded  by  many 
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smaller  craters^  or  ancient  vents.  It  was  near  and  a  fiery  horse  is  struggling  in  its  ooib."  The 
the  foot  of  this  voloano,  in  the  plain  of  Leon,  vaqaero  holds  one  end  of  the  lasso,  with  whidi 
that  a  volcanic  orifice  opened  on  April  12, 1860,  he  takes  a  turn  around  the  high  powmel  of  his 
around  which  was  speedily  acoumalated  a  great  saddle,  his  own  horse  being  trained  to  resist  the 
mass  of  lava,  cinders,  stones,  and  ashes,  forming  jerks  of  the  captive  by  leaning  to  the  opposite 
a  cone  several  hundred  feet  in  height,  which  by  side.  As  soon  as  the  lasso  slackens  after  the 
its  accretions  promised  to  add  another  high  first  struggle,  the  rider  spurs  his  horse,  which, 
volcano  to  those  which  stud  the  plain.  The  bounding  forward,  drags  along  tiie  other,  weak- 
eruption  ceased  however  at  the  end  of  a  month,  ened  under  the  throttling  pressure  of  the  noose, 
and  has  not  since  been  renewed.  In  catching  homed  cattle  two  vaqueros  employ 

LASS  A,  or  II'Lassa,  a  city  of  Asia,  and  cap*  each  a  lasso.    The  first  throws  his  lasso  over 

ital  of  Thibet,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  on  the  the  horns,  and  avoids  by  skilAil  curvets  and 

banks  of  the  Dzang-tsu,  in  lat.  29°  30'  N.,  long,  occasional  jerks  the  attacks  of  the  bull.    The 

91°  40'  E. ;  pop.  about  50,000.    The  streets  are  second  keeps  behind,  and,  watching  the  oppor- 

in  general  wide  and  regular,  and  the  houses^  tunity  when  in  running  its  hind  feet  are  off  the 

whether  constructed  of  mud,  brick,  or  stone,  ground,  at  once  slips  the  noose  underneath  one 

have  their  walls  whitened,  and  their  doors  and  hoof  and  jerks  it  up.    In  catching  bulls  the  lasso 

window  frames  painted  red  and  yellow.    It  is  is  generally  not  tied  to  the  pommel,  as  they  might 

surrounded  with  a  wall,  and  contains  some  fine  prove  so  strong  as  to  drag  away  both  horse  and 

public  edifices,  the  chief  of  which  is  a  lama-  man.    Some  vaqueros,  when  bent  on  catching 

sery,  or  monastery.     Lassa  is  a  place  of  con-  a  desperate  bull,  perhaps  of  peculiar  swiftness, 

siderable  commerce,  and  the  resort  of  mer-  tie  the  lasso  to  the  pommel,  and  this  is  called 

chants  from  all  parts  of  Asia.    The  most  im-  amarrado  a  muerU^  *^  bound  to  death."    For 

portant  articles  of  trade  are  linens^  woollen  conmion  purposes  a  turn  around  the  pommel 

oloth,  cashmere  shawls,  sable  furs,  raw  silk,  answers,  when  if  the  bull  prove  too  strong  they 

musk,  sugar,  dried  fruits,  bullion,  glass,  and  let  go  the  end  and  escape.    In  California  and 

cutlery.    To  the  N.  W.  of  the  city,  and  con-  Mexico  the  lasso  is  called  a  lariat.    Similar  to 

nected  with  it  by  two  avenues,  is  the  Buddha-  the  lasso  is  an  implement  used  for  the  same 

la,  or  ^*  mountain  of  Buddha,"  on  which  stands  purpose,  consisting  of  two  leaden  balls  at  either 

the  palace  of  the  grand  lama,  a  magnificent  end  of  a  long  cord.    These  are  thrown  like  the 

structure  4  stories  high,  crowned  by  a  gilded  noose  of  the  lasso,  and  at  once  wind  the  cord 

dome,  and  supported  by  columns  covered  with  around  any  object  with  which  they  come  in 

plates  of  gold.    Thither  pilgrims  resort  from  all  contact. 

parts  of  eastern  Asia  to  perform  their  devo-  LASSO,  Oblakdo  di,  or  Oslandtjs  LASsrs,  a 

tions,  and  do  homage  to  the  supposed  incama-  Flemish  composer,  born  in  Mons,  Hainault,  in 

tion  of  deity.  1520,  died  in  Munich,  June  15,  1593.    He  was 

LASSEN,  Chbistian,  a  German  philologist  carried  surreptitiously  to  Italy  when  a  child 
and  linguist^  born  in  Bergen,  Norway,  Oct.  22,  on  account  of  his  fine  voice,  and  until  he  was 
1800.  He  studied  at  Christiania,  Heidelberg,  grown  up  was  employed  as  a  singer  in  Milan 
and  Bonn,  passed  two  years  in  London  and  and  Naples.  Subsequently  he  returned  to  Flan- 
Paris,  and  returned  again  to  Bonn,  where  he  ders,  settled  in  Antwerp,  and  passed  the  latter 
became  in  1830  extraordinary  and  in  1849  ordi-  part  of  his  life  at  Munich  in  the  service  of  the 
nary  professor.  In  connection  with  Eugdne  elector  of  Bavaria.  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Burnouf  he  deciphered  many  Pali  MSS.,  and  Palestrina,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  com* 
the  result  of  their  labors  was  published  by  the  posers  of  the  age,  excelling  in  harmony,  and 
Asiatic  society  in  an  ^*  Essay  on  the  Pali  or  Sa-  being  one  of  the  first  to  attempt  chromatic  pas- 
cred  Language  from  the  Peninsula  beyond  the  sages.  His  secular  music,  consisting  of  Latin, 
Granges."  He  published  with  Schlegel  the  Ra^  Itdian,  German,  and  French  songs,  is  better  than 
maya/na  and  the  Hitopadeia,  He  was  for  many  his  compositions  for  the  church,  in  which  he  is 
jQMSQ^itovoiih^ZeilMhTiftf&TdieKuvdedes  far  inferior  to  Palestrina.  A  statue  has  been 
MorgenZandes,  His  works,  which  are  numerous  erected  to  him  in  his  birthplace.  His  works 
and  valuable,  relate  to  a  variety  of  oriental  Ian-  were  published  in  Paris  in  1576  under  the  title 
guages  and  ancient  history,  embracing,  among  of  Melanges  d*Orland  Zaaws,  and  in  1584  ap- 
other  subjects,  translations  from  the  Hindoo  phi*  peared  Ctmtiniiati&n  des  Melangtt, 
losophy,  the  history  of  Bactriana,  Oabool,  and  LATAEIA.  See  Laodicou.. 
India,  and  cuneiform  inscriptions.  LATERAN,  the  name  of  a  church  and  palace 

LASSO  (Sp.  latOy  a  slip  knot ;   Lat  Jaxu*^  in  Rome,  so  called  from  the  fact  of  their  being 

loose),  a  cord  with  a  slip  noose,  made  either  of  built  on  the  estate  of  the  senator  Plautius  Lat- 

hide  or  strongly  twisted  hair,  used  in  some  eranus,  who  was  put  to  death  by  Nero  for  com* 

countries  for  catching  wild  cattle.    It  is  from  plioity  in  Piso's  conspiracy.    They  are  in  the 

20  to  30  feet  in  length,  and  is  thrown  in  a  pecu*  B.  E.  part  of  the  city,  near  the  walls  of  Aurelian 

liar  manner.    In  South  America  the  vaqueroy  or  and  Honorius.    The  basilica  of  Sr.  John  Lat* 

cattle  driver,  in  catching  an  animal,  rides  at  full  eran  {S.  Oiovanni  in  Laterano)  occupies  the  site 

speed,  swinging  the  lasso  around  his  head  and  of  the  house  of  Plautinus,  and  was  founded  by 

increasing  its  motion  as  he  approaches  the  vie-  Oonstantine  in  the  4th  century.    It  Was  nearly 

tim,  until  ^^  it  shoots  from  his  hand  like  a  snake,  destroyed  by  fire  in  the  time  of  Clement  Y., 
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bot  was  restored  by  that  pope,  and  has  aiiiee  in  TJniTersity  college,  London ;  whfle  so  engaged 

nndergone  a  number  of  modifications.    It  is  a  he  published  a  series  of  works  on  the  history  and 

finespeoimenofarohitecture,  and  contains  many  structure  of  the  English  language.    The  chief 

interesting  works  of  art.    It  was  long  regarded  among  these  was  his  ^  Treatise  on  the  Engli^ 

as  the  first  of  Christian  churches^  bearing  over  Language'^  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1841),  of  which  a  num- 

the  door  the  inscription :    Omnium  urbU  et  ber  of  editions  have  since  appeared.    He  next 

<frbiB  eeelaiarum  mater  et  caput.    Five  general  gave  his  attention  to  ethnology ;  his  first  i>ub> 

councils  were  held  under  its  roof;  the  popes  are  fications  on  this  branch  of  science  were  ^^  l^ata- 

still  crowned  ia  it,  and  the  ceremony  of  taking  ral  History  of  the  Varieties  of  Mankind"  (Svo., 

possession  of  the  Lateran  basilica  is  one  of  the  1850),  and  "  Man  and  his  Migrations"  (12mo., 

first  in  the  installation  of  a  new  pontiff. — ^The  1851).    He  has  also  published  ^^  Ethnology  of 

Lateran  palace,  adjoining  the  churchy  was  the  the  British  Colonies"  (12mo.,  1851),  "Ethnolo- 

papal  residence  from  the  time  of  Constantine  gy  of  Europe,"  "Ethnology  of  the  Britisli  Isl- 

nntil  1877,  when  Gregory  XL,  on  the  return  of  ands,"  and  ^^  Descriptive  Ethnology"  (2  vols, 

the  popes  firom  Avignon,  transferred  the  throne  8va,  London,  1859).    He  has  produced  an  edi- 

to  the  Vatican*    Having  been  burned  in  the  tion  of  the  Germania  of  Tacitus,  with  notes' 

reign  of  Clement  V.,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Siztus  historical  and  philological  (1850),  and  has  read 

V.  from  designs  by  Fontana.     Innocent  XII.  many  important  papers  before  the  Britidi  asso* 

made  it  a  hospital  in  1698,  and  Gregory  XVI.  elation  for  the  advancement  of  science.    As  a 

converted  it  in  1848  into  a  museum,  to  which  physician  he  has  held  a  high  position,  and  lee- 

purpose  it  is  still  devoted.    Beside  collections  tured  on  medical  lurispmdence  at  the  school 

of  paintings  and  statues,  it  has  a  department  of  of  the  Middlesex  hospital.    He  has  for  some 

Christian  antiquities,  some  of  the  most  interest-  years  been  engaged  in, preparing  a  new  edition 

ing  of  which  are  from  the  catacombs.  of  Johnson's  ^^  Dictionary." 

LATHAM,  John,  an  English  omitholosist^  LATHROP,  Joseph,  D.D.,  an  American  oler- 
born  in  Eltham,  Kent,  June  27,  1740,  died  in  gyman,  born  in  Norwich,  Conn.,  Oct.  20,  1781, 
Romsey,  Feb.  4^  1887.  About  1768  he  com-  died  in  West  Springfield,  Mass.,  Dec.  81,  1820. 
inenced  the  practice  of  physic  in  Dartford.  In  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1754.  Af- 
1781-5  appeared  his  *^  General  Synopsis  of  ter  studying  theology  for  more  than  a  year  un- 
Birds,"  in  6  vols.,  followed  in  1787-1801  by  two  der  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  Robert  Breck,  at 
supplemental  volumes.  Departing  from  the  Springfield,  Mass.,  during  which  time  he  was 
system  of  linnsBus  in  the  divisions  of  birds,  enga^dd  in  teaching  a  school,  he  was  licensed  to 
he  recognized  but  two  orders,  land  and  water  preach,  and  in  Aug.  1756,  was  ordained  as  pas- 
birds;  although,  except  in  a  few  cases,  he  re-  tor  of  the  Congregational  church  in  West  Spring- 
tained  the  Linnesan  genera.  His/iuI«B  OmU  field.  Having  been  obliged  to  suspend  his  labors 
thelogieue^  published  in  1790,  is  an  excellent  for  nearly  8  years  on  account  of  his  health,  an 
book  of  reference,  containing  accounts  of  many  ,  impostor  named  John  Watkins  intruded  into  his 
new  species.  In  1796  he  retired  from  practice,  '  parish,  and  occasioned  a  somewhat  serious  dis- 
and  thenceforth  devoted  himself  to  ornitholo-  turbonoe,  that  led  him  to  preach  his  celebrated 
gical  studies.  A  new  edition  of  his  works  in  10  sermons  entitled  *^  Wolves  in  Sheep's  Clothing," 
vols.  4to.,  enlarged  and  rearranged,  with  a  gen-  which  have  been  widely  circulated  in  this  coun- 
eral  index,  under  the  title  of  *^  General  History  try  and  Great  Britain.  He  received  the  degree 
of  Birds,"  was  commenced  in  1821,  in  the  au-  of  D.D.  from  Yale  college  in  1791  and  from 
thorns  85th  year,  and  completed  in  1828.  The  Harvard  university  in  1811.  In  1792  he  was 
plates  of  this,  as  of  his  former  works,  were  ex«,  elected  a  fellow  of  the  American  academy  of 
ecnted  or  retouched  by  himself.  He  is  also  the  arts  and  sciences.  In  1798  he  declined  an  invi- 
anthor  of  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  papers  on  tation  to  the  chair  of  professor  of  divinity  in 
medical  science  and  natural  history.  Tale  college.    He  continued  to  preach  statedly 

LATHAM,  RoBXBT  Gobdok,  an  English  phi-  until  March,  1818,  when  in  consequence  of  the 

Idogist  and  ethnologist,   born  in  Billingbor-  infirmities  of  age  he  requested  his  congregation 

ough,  Lincolnshire,  in  1812.    He  was  educated  to  supply  him  with  a  colleague.    His  sermons 

at  Eton  and  at  King^s  college,  Cambridge,  and  were  simple,  clear,  sensible,  and  often  strikingly 

subsequently  took  the  degree  of  M.D.    After  original.    On  account  of  his  great  reputation 

the  completion  of  his  studies  he  travelled  in  for  practical  wisdom,  his  labors  were  perhaps 

northern  Europe,  and  while  in  Norway  studied  oftener  put  in  reonisition  to  settle  ecclesiastical 

the  idioms  of  the  Scandmavian  tongues.    Upon  difiSculties  than  those  of  any  other  minister  of 

his  return  to  England  he  published  a  translation  his  day  in  New  England.    He  was  a  voluminous 

of  Bishop  Tegn^r's  poem,  *^  Alexis  and  Frithiof,"  writer,  though,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 

and  **  Norway  and  the  Norwegians"  (2  vols,  volume  entitled  "  A  Miscellaneous  Collection  of 

8va,  1884).    He  now  varied  his  professional  Original  Pieces,"  &c.,  published  in  1786,  and  one 

labors  by  the  publication  of  an  ^Abstract  of  or  two  letters  and  addresses,  all  his  publications 

Bask's  Essay  on  the  Sibilants,"  and  an  **  Address  consist  of  discourses  which  he  had  delivered 

to  the  Authors  of  England  and  America,"  the  from  the  pulpit.    Of  these  there  are  7  volumes, 

(^ject  of  which  was  to  effect  to  some  extent  a  the  last  of  which  contains  his  autobiography, 

modification  of  the  existing  alphabet.    In  1840  LATIMER,  Hugh,  an  Englbh  bishop  and 

he  was  appointed  professor  of  English  literature  reformer,  bom  in  Thurcaston,  Leicestershire, 
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about  1490,  burned  at  the  stake  in  Oxford,  Oct  eatablSahment  of  Mary  on  tbe.  throne  a  pnr- 
16, 1555.  The  son  of  a  farmer,  he  was  sent  to  snivant  was  sent  into  Worcestershire  for  his  ar* 
the  university  of  Cambridge  when  about  14  rest ;  he  was  apprised  of  his  danger,  and  time 
years  of  age,  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  Clare  hall  was  allowed  him  sufficient  for  escape,  had  he 
in  1509,  and  received  the  degree  of  M.A.  in  been  disposed  to  flee;  but  he  refused  to  avaU 
1514.  He  then  began  the  study  of  divinity,  and  himself  of  the  opportunity,  and  was  committed 
was,  as  he  says  himself,  ^^  as  obstinate  a  papist  to  harsh  confinement  in  the  tower.  In  1654 
as  any  in  England,"  but  became  a  Protestant  he  was  conveyed  to  Oxford  with  Cranmer  and 
chiefly  through  the  influence  of  Bilney.  It  was  Ridley,  to  hold  a  disputation  on  the  subject  of 
probably  about  1521  that  he  began  to  display  the  mass  with  several  doctors  from  the  nniver- 
that  energy  and  enthusiasm  in  the  pulpit  which  sities.  He  pleaded  that  he  was  old,  sick,  and 
made  him  one  of  the  most  admired  of  the  had  used  the  Latin  tongue  but  little  for  20  years; 
preachers  at  Cambridge.  He  soon  after  deliv-  he  was  therefore  permitted  to  give  in  a  long 
ered  a  sermon  in  presence  of  the  bishop  of  profession  of  faith  in  writing,  for  which  he  was 
Ely  and  numerous  priests,  in  which  he  drew  a  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  imprisoned  during 
oontrast  between  Christ  as  the  exemplar  and  more  than  a  year  in  Bocardo,  the  common  gaol 
the  English  prelates  of  the  day.  For  this  he  of  Oxford.  He  was  then  summoned  again  he- 
was  forbidden  by  the  bishop  to  preach  in  the  fore  the  commissioners,  but  refusing  to  recant, 
churches  of  the  university,  but  being  summoned  was  condemned  to  the  stake.  The  sentence 
before  Wolsey  was  dismissed  with  merely  a  was  executed  on  him  and  Ridley,  ^*  without 
gentle  admonition,  and  was  licensed  to  preach  Bocardo  gate,*'  opporate  Baliol  college,  where 
in  any  church  throughout  England.  In  1539  the  splendid  martyrs'  monument  now  stands, 
he  preached  two  sermous  **  On  the  Card,"  main-  He  met  his  fate  with  courage,  exhorting  hb  fel- 
taining  the  expediency  of  intrusting  the  Scrip-  low  sufferei*:  ^^  Be  of  good  comfort,  Master  Rid- 
tnres  in  English  to  the  people ;  and  the  disturb-  ley,  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  light 
ance  which  they  occasioned  was  settled,  after  such  a  candle,  by  Grod's  grace,  in  England,  as  I 
investigation  before  the  vice-chancellor,  by  bind-  trust  shall  never  be  put  out."  Latimer  was 
ing  both  him  and  his  opponents  to  abstain  from  rather  remarkable  for  piety  and  eloquence  than 
offensive  expressions  against  each  other  in  the  for  learning  and  ability.  *^  There  may  be  other 
pulpit.  In  the  following  year  he  favored  the  reformers,"  says  TuUoch,  **  that  more  engage 
divorce  of  Henry  VIII.  from  Catharine,  and  our  admiration ;  there  is  no  one  that  more  ex- 
was  appointed  one  of  the  royal  chaplains,  but  cites  our  love."  His  sermons,  in  a  pithy  and 
remonstrated  agiunst  the  king's  inhibition  of  homely  style,  reveal  the  simplicity  and  earnest- 
all  English  books  containing  any  matters  of  n ess  (^  his  character.  The  latest  edition  of 
Scripture.  Appointed  to  the  livins  of  West  them,  prepared  by  the  Rev.  G.  E.  Corrie,  was 
Kington,  Wiltshire,  he  found  a  larger  field  for  his  published  in  London  in  1845  in  4  vols.  Svo. 
zeal  and  activity  by  travelling  extensively,  every-.  LATIN  LANGUAGE  AND  LITERATURE. 
where  occasioning  excitement  and  complaints  From  the  country  of  Latium,  the  central  region 
by  his  sermons.  In  1582  he  was  prosecuted  of  Italy,  is  derived  the  name  of  the  language 
before  the  bishop  of  London,  the  archbishop  of  which,  formed  from  Tarions  sources,  became 
Canterbury,  and  the  convocation,  and  was  at  the  speech  and  shared  the  fortunes  of  ancient 
first  excommunicated,  but  was  ultimately  re-  Rome.  One  of  the  two  most  illustrious  mem- 
lieved  of  all  penalties  on  condition  of  signing  a  hers  of  the  Thraco-Pelasgian  family,  the  ele- 
portion  of  the  articles  proposed  to  him.  On  ments  which  composed  it  were  diverse,  though 
the  elevation  of  Cranmer  to  the  primacy  in  for  the  most  part  kindred,  since  recent  linguistic 
1533,  I^timer  was  recalled  to  his  royal  chap-  discoveries  have  shown  that  neariy  all  the  earli- 
laincy,  and  preached  before  the  king  on  all  the  est  inhabitants  of  the  Hellenic  and  Italic  penin- 
Wednesdays  of  Lent  in  1584.  He  was  conse-  sulas  were  ethnically  connected  and  constituted 
orated  bishop  of  Worcester  in  1585,  and  in  1586  in  reality  but  a  single  race.  Tlie  Etruscans 
opened  the  convocation  with  two  of  his  boldest  were  perhaps  the  only  exception,  their  lanffuage 
sermons.  Devoting  himself  with  great  diligence  being  excluded  by  most  scholars  from  the  Indo- 
to  his  special  episcopal  duties,  he  did  not  again  European  family.  Latium  was  surrounded  in  the 
appear  prominently  till  in  1589  he  resigned  his  south  by  colonies  of  Greeks,  as  the  (Enotrians, 
see  on  the  passage  of  the  0  articles  making  it  Pencetians,  Messapians,  and  Daunians,  by  the 
penal  to  Impugn  transnbstantiation,  communion  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgi  on  the  plain  of  the  Po,  by  the 
in  one  kind,  celibacy,  the  lawfulness  of  monastic  Liguriansat  the  footof  the  Alps,  by  the  Umbrians, 
vows,  private  masses,  and  auricular  confession,  by  the  Ausonians  on  the  Tiber,  the  Oscans  at  the 
He  lived  in  great  privacy  and  was  for  a  short  foot  ofVesuvius,  and  the  Etruscans  on  the  Amo. 
time  imprisoned  during  the  latter  part  of  Henry's  Fr^ret  and  Am6d^  Thierry  connect  the  Um- 
reign,  and  after  the  accession  of  Edward  VI.  brianswith  the  Gaols;  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt 
declined,  probably  on  account  of  ill  health,  to  proves  the  relationship  of  the  Ligurians  with 
receive  bade  his  bishopric,  which  was  offered  the  Iberians  or  Basques  of  Cantabria;  andFuno- 
him  at  the  instance  of  the  house  of  commons,  cius  ascribes  the  origin  of  Latin  to  Germany, 
He  was  one  of  the  most  noted  and  eloquent  from  which  country  Niebnhr  and  E.  O.  Mikl* 
preachers  of  this  reign,  but  left  to  others  the  ler  derive  the  Etruscans.  These  opinions  sug- 
pablio  direction  of  the  reformation.    After  the  gest  the  extent  and  diversity  of  the  influenceB 
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'whioh  operated  on  the  fonnation  of  the  Ian-  and  cu  belong  only  to  the  ante-olassio  period 
gnage.  Latium,  lying  between  the  territories  of  of  the  language. — ^The  pronoDciation  of  Latin 
UreeJu  and  barbarians,  overran  in  tnm  by  both,  has  been  in  the  main  nnifonn  on  the  continent 
and  peopled  at  last  by  different  tribes,  developed  of  Earope,  while  in  England  and  America  the 
a  language  partaking  of  the  idioms  of  its  neigh-  letters  have  generally  been  sounded  as  in  the 
bors.  Its  principal  constituents  were  Greek,  English  language.  Thorough  investigations 
Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan.  The  Latin,  made  of  late  on  this  point  have  established  al- 
however,  is  the  sister  and  not  the  daughter  most  beyond  doubt  that  the  English  pronuncia- 
of  the  Greek,  since  many  of  the  Indo-Euro-  tion  in  many,  and  the  continental  in  some 
pean  roots  which  they  have  in  common  did  points,  need  a  reformation.  The  letter  e  was 
not  reach  Italy  by  the  way  of  Greece.  The  pre-  undoubtedly  pronounced  in  every  case  like  k  ; 
dominance  of  their  common  roots  is  shown  by  only  the  syllable  ei,  if  followed  by  a  vowel^ 
F.  E.  J.  Valpy,  who  professes  to  derive  every  must  have  early  assumed  a  hissing  sound,  be- 
word  in  the  ^oeid  from  a  Greek  primitive,  cause  it  was  confounded,  in  writing,  with  H; 
Some  words  are  simple  transplantations  from  but  even  this  seems  to  have  been  foreign  to  the 
the  Greek,  apparently  after  intercourse  subsisted  classic  period.  The  letter  m  at  the  close  of  a 
with  Magna  Grecia,  as  thetaurus^  athleta^  «m-  word  had  not  the  full  power  of  that  consonant, 
hlsma^phHoMphia^  ephippium;  others  obviously  but  its  pronunciation  probably  corresponded  to 
correspond  to  Greek  words,  without  perhaps  that  of  the  French  «i  nnal ;  and  if  the  following 
being  historically  related,  as/amo,  anchorikt  tri'  word  commenced  with  a  vowel,  it  was  not 
umphuSy  ve»tis^  dexter^  ago ;  and  many  others  heard  at  all.  The  letter  •  had  a  sharp  sound 
are  either  not  related  to  Greek,  or  their  family  (like  the  Greek  o-  and  the  modem  Spanish  »\ 
likeness  has  been  completely  obliterated,  as  tneta^  whioh  explains  the  variations  in  writing  several 
loricOy  claims^  iniula.  The  terms  of  husbandry  words,  as  eatua  and  cautta,  8  and  r  were 
and  domestic  occupation  are  mostly  Greek,  as  freouently  interchanged,  as  in  Vale$iui  and 
aratrum^  plough,  hos^  ox,  otis^  sheep,  o^niM,  ValeriuSy  laboi  and  labor.  The  vowels,  in  gen- 
lamb,  equus^  horse,  eanis^  dog,  «ero,  to  sow,  ager^  oral,  had  the  same  pronunciation  as  in  modern 
field,  ^Iva^  forest,  lac^  milk,  mely  honey.  Those  German,  Italian,  and  Spanish.  In  poetry  the 
of  warfare,  on  the  contrary,  are  not  manifestly  ooming  together  of  two  vowels  at  the  close  of 
Greek  at  all,  as  arma^  arms,  eims^  sword,  Aasta,  one  word  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  following 
spear,  gladiuB^  sword,  lagittOy  arrow,  jactdum^  was  considered  contrary  to  euphony,  and  to 
javelin,  balteus^  sling,  elipetu,  shield.  Hence  it  avoid  it  the  first  vowel  was  elided  (as  in  wpere 
is  concluded  that  the  indigenous  Pelasgi  were  aud$^  pronounced  »uper*atuU).  The  aspirate  h 
subdued  by  victorious  invaders,  as  in  Greece  at  the  beginning  of  the  second,  and  m  at  the 
they  were  absorbed  by  the  Hellenes.  This  view  close  of  the  first  word,  were  elided  togetlier 
is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  terms  for  the  with  the  vowel  (as  in  toUere  humo,  pronounced 
simplest  ideas  are  Greek,  as  9to^  to  stand,  9edeOy  toller'humo  ;  multumilU,  muUHlle).  The  elis- 
to  sit,  euboy  to  lie,  tnaneOy  to  remain,  video^  to  ion  of  final  s  in  the  terminations  u»  and  U  he- 
see,  tangoy  to  touch, j^ro,  to  carry,  toloy  to  wish,  fore  consonants,  belongs  only  to  the  earlier 
gno9co,  to  know,  meminiy  to  remember ;  while  poets.  The  many  signs  of  punctuation  intro« 
the  terms  referring  to  government  and  laws  do  duced  into  the  modern  editions  of  the  Latin 
not  appear  to  be  Greek,  as  rex^  king,  ewisy  citi-  classics  were  not  known  to  the  ancient  Romans, 
zen,  teitisy  witness,  jtis,  law,  lU^  lawsuit.  Words  who  used  only  the  period.  The  characters  used 
relating  to  religion  are  usually  not  Greek,  and  in  writing  greaUy  resembled  in  the  earliest  pe- 
may  have  been  furnished  by  the  Etruscans,  riod  of  the  language  those  of  the  Greek  language. 
That  the  conquerors  did  not  come  by  sea  is  in-  The  Romans  used  only  the  large  letters  (^in- 
dicated by  the  fact  that  most  of  the  maritime  term  iineiale$),  and,  on  account  of*  the  incon- 
terins  are  Greek,  as  navisy  ship,  prora^  prow,  venienoe  experienced  in  rapid  writing,  adopted 
t'.';Au«,  oar. — ^The  Latin  language  has  23  letters,  oertain  marks  of  abbreviation  inotm). — ^The 
v,z. :  A,  B,  0,  D,  E,  F,  G,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  N,  O,  words  of  the  Latin  language  may  be  reduced 
P,  Q,  R,  S,  T,  U,  X,  Y,  Z.  /was  used  to  repK  to  8  classes.  1.  The  substantive,  as  to  gender, 
resent  both  the  vowel  i  and  the  consonant  j,  may  be  either  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter, 
and  in  like  manner  U  represented  the  vowel  u  the  gender  being  determined  either  by  the 
and  the  consonant  9.  A  distinctive  form  for  the  termination  or  signification.  Generally  5  de- 
vowel  u  was  first  introduced  in  the  middle  ages,  densions  are  assumed,  though  the  4th  and  5th 
and  for  the  consonant  j  not  until  A.  D.  1500.  may  be  regarded  as  subdivisions  of  the  8d,  and 
The  letter  h  fell  later  into  desuetude,  and  was  thus  the  number  of  declensions  be  made  to  oor- 
supplanted  by  c,  except  in  the  word  kalenda  respond  to  the  Greek. .  Each  of  the  5  declen- 
and  a  few  others.  F  and  s  occurred  only  in  sions  has  2  numbers,  singular  and  plural ;  the 
Greek  words,  and  came  lat«  into  use ;  at  an  dual  of  Sanscrit  and  Greek  is  entirely  wanting, 
earlier  period  i  was  used  instead  of  y,  and  m  The  number  of  cases  is  6  (one  more  than  in 
instead  of  0.  JT  is  also  of  later  origin,  e»  or  s  Greek),  viz. :  nominative,  genitive,  dative,  aoeu- 
having  formerly  been  used  in  its  place.  TTdoes  .sative,  vocative,  and  ablative.  The  last  serves 
not  appear  nntil  the  inroad  of  the  Groths  in  the  at  tlie  same  time  as  the  instrumental  (of  the 
5th  century.  Common  diphthongs  are  «,  au  ;  Sanscrit),  as  temporal,  and  as  modal.  Of  a  7th 
more  rarely  uiy  oij  eiy  0U,  and  <b  oconr,  while  ai  ease,  the  locative  (as  in  Bansorit),  some  rem- 
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nants  maintained  themselTes  in  the  proper  t  appear  as  snch  thronghont'  the  Latin  conjnga- 
namcs  of  towns  {Roma  for  Romaic  Corinthi^  tion ;  the  m  everywhere  in  the  first  person  ^a- 
Carthagini),  and  in  local  adverhs  (ibi  and  tibi),  ral,  and  in  the  first  person  singular  in  all  tenses 
The  literary  dependence  on  the  Greeks,  to  of  the  subjunctive,  in  all  imperfects  (ham)  and 
which  the  Romans  early  submitted  them-  pluperfects  (ram)  of  the  indicative ;  while  in  the 
selves,  was  shown  by  admitting  nearly  all  the  present  indicative,  where  also  the  Greek  has 
Greek  terminations  of  Greek  proper  names  uu-  only  retained  a  few,  not  numerous,  classes  of 
altered  into  the  Latin*  2.  The  adjective  is  verbs  in  /xi,  the  m  has  everywhere  given  place 
either  of  8  endings,  one  for  each  gender,  or  of  to  o,  except  in  two  solitary  representatives  of 
2,  one  ending  being  common  to  the  masculine  the  old  language,  mm  and  inquam.  The  verb 
and  the  feminine  (generis  communis)^  or  of  only  has,  like  the  nouns,  only  2  numbers,  singular  and 
one  for  all  8  genders  (generis  omnis).  All  ad-  plural.  The  4  classes  of  words  which  have  been 
jecttves  are  declined  after  one  of  the  first  8  mentioned  are  subject  to  inflection ;  the  folio w- 
aeclen6ions,andmo0t  of  them  admit  of  2  higher  ing  4  are  inflexible,  viz.:  6,  the  prepositions, 
degrees,  the  comparative,  ending  in  ior  for  the  which  govern  eithei'the  accusative  or  the  abla- 
masculino  and  feminine,  and  itu  for  the  neuter,  tive,  or  both  accusative  and  ablative ;  6,  the 
and  the  superlative,  ending  in  imus^  tmo,  imum,  conjunctions,  which  either  govern  always  the 
The  participles  and  ordinid  numerals  share  all  subjunctive,  or  only  on  certain  conditions ; 
the  peculiarities  of  the  adjective.  8.  The  pro-  7,  the  adverb,  which  generally  admits  of  the 
nouns  are  personal,  of  very  irregular  inflection ;  same  gradation  as  the  adjective ;  8,  the  inter- 
possessive,  which  are  declined  like  the  adjec-  jection.  In  particles  generally  the  Latin  is 
tives;  demonstrative  (hie^iUe^is),  relative  (^u A,  incomparably  inferior  to  the  Greek,  but  these 
interrogative  (quiet  quif\  indefinite  (aliquis)^  classes  of  words  seem  to  have  been  more  nn- 
and  reflective  (se).  The  personal  pronouns  are  merous  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the  language, 
nearly  identical  with  the  Greek,  as  ego,  cyw,  t%  — ^Thns  the  historical  progress  of  the  language 
<rv,  nos,  f^a>, «{»,  axJHo,  There  is  no  separate  form  was  directly  opposed  to  that  of  other  tongues, 
for  the  pronoun  of  tlie  8d  person,  the  demon*  since  it  became  synthetical  instead  of  andy  ti- 
Btrative  and  reflective  pronouns  being  used  to  cal  as  it  advanced.  Its  slight  tendency  to 
express  it.  4.  The  verb  is  in  its  inflection  in-  synthesis  appears  from  its  deficiency  in  com- 
ferior  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Greek,  having  only  pound  words.  The  roots  are  never  grouped 
two  voices,  active  and  passive,  and  6  tenses,  as  in  Sanscrit  and  German  into  long  corn- 
present,  imperfect,  perfect,  pluperfect,  fhture,  pounds,  and  Pacuvins  in  the  2d  century  B.  0. 
and  future  anterior.  The  active  voice  com-  vainly  attempted  to  introduce  even  the  simple 
prises  two  classes  of  verbs,  transitive  and  in-  mode  of  conojbination  practised  by  the  Greeks, 
transitive  or  neuter,  to  which  sometimes  a  The  abtonce  of  the  definite  article  is  often  a 
third  is  added,  that  of  ^erha  neutraUa  paseioa,  cause  of  obscurity,  though  it  gives  conciseness 
verbs  with  active  form  and  passive  signification  and  vigor  to  the  discourse.  It  constrains  the 
(JiOy  vapulo,  veneo).  A  large  class  of  verbs,  writer  especially  in  didactic  works,  and  modem 
called  deponents  (i.  e.,  laying  aside  passive  sig-  scholars  have  sometimes  found  it  necessary  to 
nification),  agree  entirely  with  the  passive  in  give  the  requisite  clearness  to  their  Latin  style 
form,  though  they  seem  to  have  an  active  (partly  by  introducmg  the  Greek  article  in  parenthesis, 
transitive,  partly  intransitive)  signification.  No  — ^Nearly  all  that  was  not  related  to  the  Greek 
special  form  has  been  developed  for  the  middle  in  the  Latin  was  derived  from  the  Etruscan, 
voice,  though  many  facts  (double  forms,  such  as  Umbrian,  and  Oscan  languages.  The  Etruscans, 
verto  and  vertor,  I  return ;  past  participles  con-  the  most  powerlul  of  the  early  Italian  tribes,  gave 
strued  with  an  accusative,  as  adoperttu  fmltum^  to  Rome  its  early  constitution,  religious  disci- 
having  covered  to  himself  the  countenance ;  the  pline,  regal  insignia,  and  a  royal  line.  The  yonng 
signification  of  most  deponents,  &c.)  show  that  men  of  the  Roman  aristocracy  were  educated 
to  the  passive  form  the  middle  or  reflective  sig-  in  Etruria.  Their  language  was  probably 
nification  was  no  less  inherent  than  the  passive.  Semitic  (see  Etrusoan  Language),  and  must 
The  Latin  also  lacks  special  forms  for  the  opta-  have  influenced  that  of  Rome.  Its  most  im- 
tive  mode  and  the  aorist  tense ;  and  its  partici-  portant  monument  is  a  pillar  discovered  at  Pe- 
ple  is  but  imperfectly  developed,  only  two  par-  rugia  in  1822.  The  Opican  or  Oscan  language 
ticiples  being  found  in  each  voice,  the  present  was  extensively  spoken  in  the  middle  and  south- 
and  future  in  the  active,  and  preterite  and  fu-  ern  portions  of  Italy,  and  comprises  the  larger 
ture  in  the  passive.  The  use  of  the  imperfect  is  portion  of  the  non-Greek  elements  of  the  Latin, 
restricted  to  one  tense,  the  present  The  gerund  The  difference  between  the  Oscan  and  the  Latin 
(as  amandi,  amandOy  of,  to  loving)  and  the  su-  was  dialectical,  but  was  progressively  increased 
pine  (amatum^  amatu,  to  love)  are  an  exclusive  by  the  opposition  in  the  habits  of  the  races 
property  of  the  Latin.  The  comparative  study  which  spoke  them.  The  Oscans  were  stupid, 
of  the  Indo-Germanic  languages  has  establishea  sensual,  barbarous,  and  proverbially  notorious 
a  very  close  resemblance  of  the  Latin  to  the  for  their  ignorance  of  Greek  and  their  antipathy 
Sanscrit  and  Greek  in  the  formation  of  the  per-  to  it.  The  word  Opicue  in  Latin  was  a  far  more 
sons.  The  letters  m^s^t  appear  to  have  been  in  contemptuous  epithet  than  harharue.  The  Os- 
all  these  languages  the  characteristic  consonants  can  dialect  therefore  receded  from  the  Greek,  to 
in  the  termination  of  the  8  persons.    The  e  and  which  the  Romans  were  led  with  the  progress 
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of  refinement  more  and  more  to  conform.  The  reign  of  Angostns,  and  aooording  to  others  from 
monuments  of  it  now  remaining,  as  the  Bantine  the  time  of  Cicero  to  that  of  Tiberins.  Bat  it 
table,  resemble  an  illiterate  vulgar  corruption  of  was  rather  as  a  literary  language  than  as  the 
Latin.  One  of  the  most  ancient  peoples  in  Italy  popular  speech  that  the  Latin  then  attained  to 
was  the  Umbrians,  whose  city  Ameria  is  said  to  excellence.  Cicero  affirms  that  he  knew  but  5 
have  existed  381  years  before  Rome.  Themonu-  or  6  Roman  ladies  who  spoke  it  correctly.  He 
ments  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  nearly  complete  was,  however,  a  purist,  and  sometimes  occupied 
grammar  of  their  language,  which  bears  a  close  himself  for  da^s  in  seeking  a  proper  word  or 
affinity  to  the  Oscan,  and  has  much  in  common  phrase.  Quintilian  complained  that  the  Roman 
both  with  the  Greek  and  Latin. — With  the  excep-  populace  could  not  even  utter  an  exclamation 
tion  of  the  disputed  Etruscan,  all  the  elements  of  joy  without  some  barbarism,  and  said  that  it 
which  entered  into  the  Latin  language  seem  to  was  nearly  as  difficult  even  in  Rome  for  the 
have  been  of  the  Thraco-Pelasgian  stock.  Li  young  to  become  acquainted  with  classical  Latin 
Latium  the  territories  of  several  tribes  met,  as  with  a  foreign  tongue.  As  a  spoken  Ian- 
and  according  to  universal  tradition  Rome  was  guage  the  Latin  never  was  in  universal  use.  As 
in  its  infancy  the  asylum  of  fugitives  from  all  the  Romans  extended  their  dominion  in  Italy, 
parts.  The  various  constituents  were  developed  they  degraded  but  did  not  extirpate  the  local 
into  a  compact  and  uniform  texture,  which  was  idioms.  They  did  not,  at  first,  attempt  to  ee- 
refined  and  enriched  by  the  contact  and  in-  tablish  between  the  different  peoples  which  fell 
fiuenceof  the  Greek.  Until  the  time  of  the  poet  under  their  empire  a  unity  of  language  to 
Livius  Andronicus  (about  240  B.  C),  there  are  strengthen  the  bond  of  nationality.  On  the 
few  monuments  of  Latinity.  In  these  the  or-  contrary,  they  even  forbade  to  the  vanquished 
tbography  is  altogether  unsettled,  the  specimens,  tribes  Uie  common  use  of  the  speech  of  the 
when  transcribed,  have  suffered  in  the  process,  conquerors,  Bubsequently,  however,  they  au- 
and  the  language  itself  is  fluctuating.  The  old-  thorized  it,  and  finally  enjoined  it.  The  Latin 
est  of  them  is  a  hymn  which  the /ratresarvaleSy  therefore  became  in  the  provinces  the  official 
a  college  of  Roman  priests,  recited  at  their  an-  and  perhaps  the  literary,  language,  but  in  pri- 
nual  festival.  It  was  dug  up  at  Rome  in  1778^  vate  relations  and  intercourse  each  people  pre- 
and  its  composition  has  been  assigned  to  the  age  served  its  native  dialect.  Classical  Latin  is  pe- 
of  Romulus.  It  contains  but  few  words  that  re-  culiar  in  having  no  distinct  dialects.  Yet,  from 
mained  in  the  language.  It  was  followed  by  the  the  reproach  of  Patavinity  which  Quintilian 
Salian  hymn,  which  was  unintelligible  to  Horace,  brings  against  the  style  of  Livy,  who  was  bom 
the  laws  of  the  12  tables  (about  450  B.  C),  the  in  Patavinium  (Padua),  it  is  supposed  that  the 
inscription  on  the  Duilian  column  (260),  and  the  popular  speech  in  the  different  provinces  had 
epitaphs  in  the  mausoleum  of  the  Scipios.  It  is  peculiarities  which  sometimes  crept  into  the 
not  certain  that  all  of  these  have  been  preserved  literature.  Though  without  dialectical  differ- 
in  the  form  in  which  they  were  origizially  com-  ences,  there  was  always  a  recognized  distino- 
posed.  The  Senattis  ConauUum  de  Baeehanali'  tion  between  the  language  of  the  people  and  that 
ou»  (185)  is  quite  intelligible,  and  scarcely  dif-  of  the  nobles.  The  former  was  the  lingua  pU- 
fers  from  classical  Latin  except  in  orthography.  ^«ta,  tulgtmMy  rustica^  and  is  known  to  us  only 
The  principal  grammatical  difference  presented  by  a  few  phrases  in  the  comic  poets ;  the  latter 
by  the  older  monuments  is  an  ablative  in  id^  od^  was  the  lingua  nobilis^  elameay  urhanoy  and  is 
ed^  and  an  accusative  which  afterward  became  that  which  is  preserved  in  the  monuments  of 
the  regular  ablative.  The  progress  which  the  Roman  literature.  There  was  also  the  $ermo 
language  made  during  this  period  was  nearly  provincioiis^  which  probably  varied  quite  as 
free  from  foreign  influences,  and  Cicero  there-  much  from  the  lingua  ru$tica  as  that  did  from 
fore  called  the  age  of  the  Scipios  that  of  the  the  cultivated  speech  of  the  capital.  As  the 
true  Latinity.  In  his  time  Hellenisms  had  Romans  were  not  a  commercial  people,  it  was 
greatly  modified  its  peculiar  Latin  features,  only  by  the  success  of  their  arms  that  they  ex- 
When  the  Romans  conquered  successively  the  tended  their  language.  By  war  and  military 
south  of  Italy,  Sicily,  Macedonia,  and  Achaia,  colonies  they  made  it  known  throughout  the 
their  languoge  received  a  new  form  from  inter*  gigantic  area  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  pro- 
course  with  the  subject  Greek  inhabitants,  and  gress,  however,  was  singularly  impeded  wher- 
from  that  time  might  more  properly  be  called  ever  it  came  in  contact  with  Greek,  for  the  rea- 
the  Roman  than  the  Latin  speech.  Greek  terms  son  that  the  latter  was  a  supeiior  instrument 
and  phrases  were  grafted  upon  the  old  Latin  of  communication.  The  language  of  the  con- 
stock.  In  this  Hellenistic  form  the  language  quered  for  a  time  triumphed  over  that  of  the 
appears  in  the  oldest  literary  works  of  the  conquerors,  so  that  in  the  age  of  Cicero  Greek 
Romans,  in  Plautus,  Terence,  Lucretius,  and  was  understood  by  educated  people  in  nearly 
even  Catullus.  The  custom  of  employing  Greek  every  part  of  the  empire,  and  Latin  was  con-> 
tutors  for  the  children  of  the  most  distinguished  fined  almost  exclusively  to  Italy.  Soon  after, 
families  favored  this  tendency.  What  the  Ian-  in  the  larger  part  of  Europe,  northern  Africa, 
guage  lost  in  originality  it  gained  in  refinement  and  western  Asia,  Latin  wos  cultivated  in  con<- 
and  polish,  so  that  its  golden  age  dates  nearly  nection  with  the  native  languages,  and  became 
from  this  transformation,  extending  according  known  either  as  a  spoken  or  written  tongue  to 
to  some  from  the  death  of  Sylla  through  the  the   higher  dasses  generally.    Plutarch  says 
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that  in  his  time  every  people  was  familiar  with  in  the  ages  of  low  Latinity  that  Latin  versifi- 
Latin.  Under  the  empire  it  was  taught  with  cation  in  rhyme  was  first  attempted,  of  which 
greater  parity  and  elegance  in  Ganl  and  Spain  there  are  manyexamples  in  ecclesiastical  hymns, 
Uian  in  Italy.  Julias  Gtesar,  says  Aulas  Gellins,  full  of  false  quantities.  That  the  Latin  language 
advised  young  Roman  authors  to  shun  a  new  did  not  share  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
word  as  a  dangerous  rock.  The  protest  against  pire  was  due  to  Christianity,  which  had  adopt- 
neologisms  was  repeated  hy  many  other  purists,  ed  it^  and,  though  it  at  first  deteriorated  ilL 
When  the  emperor  Tiberius  in  an  address  to  afterward  secured  its  perpetuity.  It  remainea 
the  senate  Latinized  the  Greek  word  fiovoir»\tovy  in  Europe  the  ecclesiastical,  political,  and  offi- 
Pomponius  Maroellus  dared  to  resist  this  exer-  cial  language,  long  after  it  had  ceased  to  he 
cise  of  the  imperial  authority  in  the  republic  of  spoken  except  in  cloisters.  In  the  time  of  Greg- 
letters,  and  to  declare  to  the  emperor  that  he  ory  of  Tours  the  preachers  of  France  delivered 
could  give  the  right  of  Roman  citizenship  to  men,  their  sermons  in  it ;  in  the  time  of  St.  Bernard 
but  not  to  words.  Yet  Rome  continued  to  the  as  yet  rude  French  was  employed  in  deliv- 
borrow  from  the  language  of  every  people  with  ering  sermons,  though  they  were  written  in 
which  she  came  in  contact,  and  the  invasion  of  Latin.  Charlemagne  ordered  all  judicial  pro- 
foreign  terms  was  almost  unlimited  from  the  cesses  to  be  drawn  up  in  Latin,  and  forbade 
time  of  the  Antonines,  when  strangers  resorted  ofiScers  to  employ  any  other  in  their  documents, 
from  dl  parts  of  the  Roman  world  to  the  pap-  Yet  the  debates  of  the  parliaments  and  the 
ital.  The  degeneracy  was  the  more  rapid  be-  metaphysical  and  theological  discussions  of  the 
canse  after  the  Plinys  there  was  no  writer  schools  were  insufficient  to  prevent  its  becom- 
capable  of  moderating  it  The  Christian  era  ing  a  dead  language.  Moreover,  the  scholastic 
has  sometimes  been  accounted  the  date  when  Latin  was  in  large  part  a  melange  of  Gallic 
the  Latin  became  a  fixed  language.  More  prop-  and  Gothic  terms  furnished  with  Latin  termi- 
erly,  it  was  the  period  when  its  progress  was  nations ;  and  the  judicial  verbal  coinages  were 
arrested,  and  its  decline  began.  Its  decadence  not  less  barbarous  than  those  of  the  pedants 
dates  from  the  approximation  of  the  literary  to  of  the  schools.  But  the  grotesqueness  of  the 
the  vulgar  Latin  ;  and  it  was  the  Christian  in-  official  Latin  was  its  least  defect.  Francis  I. 
struction  in  the  lingua  plebeia  et  nutica  which  was  obliged  to  abolish  it  firom  the  courts  of 
chiefiy  contributed  to  this  result,  introducing  justice  because  the  meaning  of  the  words  em- 
into  religious  writin;^  barbarisms  which  had  till  ployed  could  no  longer  be  determined,  and  con- 
then  only  been  found  in  the  mouth  of  the  people,  stantly  gave  rise  to  new  lawsuits.  At  the  revi* 
This  mode  of  alteration  is  noteworthy  in  the  2d  val  of  letters,  Latin  was  the  common  speech  of 
century,  and  was  completed  after  the  5th.  Be-  the  savants  of  Europe,  and  was  written  by  many 
tween  these  two  eras  occurred  two  events  which  of  them  with  purity  and  ease.  The  Ciceronians 
consummated  the  destruction  of  the  language :  of  the  court  of  Leo  X.  especially  excelled  in  its 
tlie  transplanting  of  the  seat  of  the  empire  to  elegant  use,  their  name  being  derived  from  their 
Constantinople,  and  the  invasion  of  the  barbari-  principle  that  no  word  ought  to  be  employed 
ans.  The  Latin  of  the  decline  has  the  appropri-  unless  it  was  sanctioned  by  the  authority  of 
ate  name  of  "  low  Latinity."  Its  corruption  con-  Cicero.  The  chief  scholars  of  the  day  engaged 
sists  not  so  much  in  changing  the  signification  in  a  controversy  in  support  or  contestation  of 
of  words,  as  in  creating  new  expressions,  and  this  principle,  the  most  important  work  pro- 
introducing  a  throng  of  new  words,  first  from  the  ducea  on  the  subject  being  the  Ciceronianus  of 
Greeks,  and  then  from  each  of  the  barbarous  Erasmus,  in  which  he  assailed  the  Ciceronian 
nations.  After  the  division  of  the  empire,  the  pedants  with  admirable  satire  and  learning.  It 
Byzantine  emperors  endeavored  to  retain  the  was  answered  in  a  tract  by  the  elder  Scaliger, 
Latin  as  one  of  the  traditions  of  Rome,  and  en-  a  monument  of  skilful  vituperation  and  literary 
joined  its  use  in  the  codes  and  edicts ;  yet  it  was  bitterness.  The  reformation,  by  depriving  the 
abandoned  in  favor  of  the  Greek  as  soon  as  the  Latin  of  the  exclusive  privilege,  which  it  had 
eastern  empire  was  obliged  to  renounce  all  pre-  till  then  preserved,  of  being  the  official  inter- 
tensions  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  West.  The  preter  of  the  sacred  texts  and  ti<e  common  Ian- 
successive  incursions  of  the  Goths,  Yandals,  and  guage  of  orthodoxy  throughout  Christendom, 
Lombards  flooded  it  in  the  West  with  foreign  dimmished  its  prestige  and  authority.  Among 
words  and  forms.  In  this  state  it  was  preferred  the  Protestants  the  vernacular  languages  were 
by  the  invaders  to  their  own  language.  The  for-  exalted  above  it.  Yet  the  disfavor  into  which 
eign  dynasties  that  ruled  Italy  were  ambitions  to  it  fell  in  Germany,  Holland,  and  England,  as 
heighten  the  resemblance  of  their  courts  to  that  the  interpreter  of  divine  knowledge,  did  not 
of  the  Cassars  by  cherishing  the  use  of  Latdn.  prevent  the  most  important  works  in  profane 
The  lingua  Latina  became  distinguished  from  science  from  being  written  in  it.  Lord  Bacon 
the  lingua  Homana.  The  former  was  the  das-  first  wrote  his  principal  works  in  Latin,  believ- 
sical  Latin,  now  cultivated  even  by  the  learned  ing  that  it  "was  destined  to  be  the  universal  and 
only  in  writing ;  the  latter  was  the  old  lingua  common  language  of  learned  men.  Even  at 
pMeia  transformed  by  invasions.  The  purest  the  present  time  many  of  the  books  of  German 
specimens  of  the  ancient  lingua  Romana  are  erudition  are  produced  in  Latin,  and  both  in 
supposed  to  exist  in  the  mountains  of  Sardi-  Germany  and  Holland  many  medical  and  legal 
nia  and  in  the  country  of  the  Grisons.    It  was  works  are  written  in  it.    In  Poland,  which 
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produced  a  remarkable  modem  Latia  poet^  Sar-  best  grammars  written  after  the  revival  of  daa- 
bieviuB  (Sarbiewski),  it  was  still  spokeo  **bjr  sio  studies  in  Europe  are:  Sanctius  (Fr.  San- 
the  bidiop  as  well  as  the  coachmaa"  about  a  chez),  Minerwiy  »eu  de  Oatuig  Lingum  Latinm 
hundred  years  ago.  In  Hungary  it  was  the  (Salamanca,  1687 ;  last  and  best  ed.  by  Bauer, 
laaguage  of  the  diet  and  county  assemblies  in  2  vols^  Leipsic,  1798-1801);  Ruddiman,  Oram- 
the  earlier  part  of  this  century,  and  remained  matiea  Latinm  Irutitutiones  (2  vols.,  Edin- 
so  in  part  down  to  1848. — No  other  language  burgh,  1725-^81 ;  new  ed.  by  Stullbaum,  2  vols., 
IB  more  free  and  varied  in  its  constructions.  Leipsic,  1828) ;  Broder  (Leipsic,  1787,  and  very 
The  terminations  being  sufficient  to  establish  often  siuce;  it  it  still  a  favorite  elementary 
the  grammatical  relations  of  each  word,  with-  grammar  of  Germany);  Grotefend  (Frankfort, 
out  regard  to  the  place  which  it  occupies  in  the  1814) ;  Schneider,  AtisfUhrliche  Orammatik  der 
sentence,  this  place  is  determined  only  by  tlie  LateinMun  Sprache  (8  vob.,  Berlin,  1819 ;  not 
importance  of  the  ideas  and  the  order  in  which  completed);  Zumpt  (11th  ed.,  Berlin,  1860; 
the  speaker  wishes  them  to  strike  the  listener,  translated  into  English  by  Eenriok ;  an  English 
Its  bold  inversions  favor  pioturesqneness  of  translation  with  many  valuable  additions  pub- 
description,  and  are  admirably  suited  to  rhetor-  lished  in  New  York,  by  0.  Antbon);  Otto 
ical  stateliness,  though  it  is  incapable  of  the  Schulz  (16th  ed>,  Berlin,  1856) ;  Kahner  (4th 
flowing  harmony  of  Greek  periods.  It  excels  ed.,  1855) ;  Madvig  (8d  ed.,  1857).  The  Eng- 
in  energy  and  conciseness,  and  ite  translation  lish  and  American  schools  use  to  a  large  ex- 
into  m^ern  languages  without  paraphrase  is  tent  translations  of  the  above  mentioned  Ger- 
difficult.  With  its  constructive  flexibility  there  man  works.  The  best  original  American  works 
is  a  certein  rigidity  characteristic  of  the  Latin  have  been  published  by  Andrews  and  Stud- 
expression,  which  is  due  perhaps  to  the  fact  dard ;  excellent  elementary  books  by  Bullions, 
that  the  Latin  was  long  a  political  before  it  bo*  and  by  McClintock  and  Crooks.  The  best 
came  a  literary  language,  that  is,  before  it  was  work  on  Latin  pronunciation  is  by  Corssen, 
polished  by  the  poets.  It  is  suited  for  no  other  UeberAustpraehe,  Voealiimus  und  Betanungder 
styles  of  composition  so  happily  as  for  political  Lateinitchen  Sprache  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1858-^9). 
orations  and  judicial  disquisitions.  The  rich-  The  most  complete  information  on  the  affinity 
ness  of  its  vocabulary  in  political  terms  is  ad«  between  the  Latin  and  kindred  languages  may 
vantageous  also  to  the  nistorian.  It  is  least  be  found  in  Bopp,  VergUichende  Grammatiij 
adapted  to  philosophy,  and  Cicero  complains  and  Pott,  EtymologUche  Fortehungen.  As  to 
that  in  his  philosophical  writings  he  was  oblig-  Ijitin  dictionaries,  see  Dictionaby.  To  the  emi- 
ed  to  invent  many  expressions  which  the  Ian-  nent  Latin  lexicographers  there  mentioned  must 
guage  could  not  furnish  him.  Less  copious  be  added  Klotz,  whose  Latin-German  lexicon 
than  the  Greek,  German,  and  English,  less  deli-  (2  vols.,  Bt*unswick,  1858-7)  in  some  points  sur- 
cate  than  the  Italian,  less  pompous  than  the  passes  all  its  predecessors. — ^Litbraturb.  The 
Spanish,  and  less  pliant  than  the  French,  the  Koman  or  Latm  literature  was  from  the  first  an 
Latin  is  more  compact  and  sinewy  than  either  imitation  of  that  of  Greece.  Ite  general  char- 
of  these  languages.  It  merite  attention  for  the  acteristics  are  correctness  and  precision,  without 
greatness  of  the  people  which  spoke  it,  for  the  the  buoyant  vigor  and  various  coloring  of  origi- 
genius  of  its  authors,  and  for  the  posthumous  nal  genius.  Even  in  ite  nxost  cultivated  period, 
part  which  it  has  played  in  history  and  in  the  the  poete  seem  to  have  had  little  conception  of 
development  of  the  human  mind.  Surviving  originality  except  as  the  importetion  of  a  new 
the  power  of  Rome,  it  remained  a  moral  bond  style  fi*om  Greece.  Exquisite,  therefore,  as 
between  the  shattered  portions  of  the  fallen  were  their  models,  the  highest  excellence  to 
empire.  It  is  only  by  an  acqnaintence  with  it  which  they  themselves  attained  was  a  faultless 
tha^  the  principal  nations  of  modern  Europe  can  grace  and  modulation  without  affiuence  of 
examine  their  own  historical  and  scientific  ar-  thought  and  feeling.  The  Romans  were  always 
chives,  their  charters,  and  older  didactic  writ-  chiefly  devoted  to  war,  politics,  and  legislation, 
ings.  From  ite  long  historical  preeminence,  and  for  6  centuries  they  had  no  literature  wor- 
as  well  as  the  literature  which  it  contains  and  thy  of  the  Jiame.  For  this  term  can  be  applied 
ite  almost  perfect  structure,  it  has  always  been  neither  to  the  traditional  song  of  tha  fratres  ar- 
an  essential  part  of  the  course  of  study  in  all  vaUs^  a  rude  prayer  for  blessings  on  husbandry 
universities. — See  Valla,  De  Latinm  Lingum  belonging  to  the  era  of  the  first  kings;  nor  to  the 
Elegantia  (Rome,  1471) ;  Walch,  Histaria  Criti-  songs  of  the  Salian  priests,  which  were  chanted 
ca  JOingum  Latinm  (Leipsic,  1761) ;  Nahmma-  with  on  affected  delirium  and  accompanied  by 
cher,  Anleitung  eur  kritiaehen  Kenntniee  der  Lo'  fantastic  ceremonies,  and  were  unintelligible 
teini8cAen  Sprache  (1768) ;  and  Censorini,  De  long  before  they  ceased  to  be  sung  in  worship  ; 
Vita  et  Morte  Lingua  Latinm  Paradoxa  FhiUh  nor  to  the  lost  triumphal  songs  and  ballads 
log  tea  (Ferrara,  1784).  Treatises  on  the  struc-  mentioned  by  Livy  and  Cicero,  and  which  Nie- 
ture  of  the  lan^i^age  were  written,  among  the  buhr  conjectures  may  have  formed  a  regular 
Romans,  by  M.  Terentius  Varro  (best  edition  by  epic  poem.  No  higher  literary  merit  belongs 
K.  O.  MQller)  and  many  others,  whose  works  to  the  Indigitamenttk,  attributed  to  Numa,  and 
have  been  collectively  edited  by  Lindemann  afterward  oonmiented  on  by  Granius  Flaccus, 
( Corpus  Orammatieorum  Latinorum  Veterum,  a  repertory  of  the  sacerdotel  rites  of  Latium ; 
4  vols.  4to.,  Leipsic,  1831-40).    Among  the  Bor  to  the  Papirian  law,  a  collection  of  edlcte 
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Vr  the  flrsl  kiQgs;  mmt  to  tbe  repablioan  law    author,  aotor,  and  manager,  and  while  ridionliog 
€^  the  Id  tables ;  nor  to  the  Annates  Ponti-    the  vices  and  follies  of  all  classes,  sooceeded  in 
Jicum^  a  record  d  the  chief  events  of  everj    avoiding  the  resentment  of  the  patricians,  and 
year  by  the  high  prie^  and  four  of  his  col-    in  pleasing  the  mob  which  thronged  the  eacea^ 
leagues*;  nor  to  the  Libri  Linteiy  the  consular    His  plays  were  highly  and  permanenUy  admir* 
historical  records.     It  was  not  till  after  the    ed^and  St.  Jerome  is  said  to  have  consoled  him- 
Romans  had  suread  their  conquests  over  Mag-  self  with  them  after  passing  his  nights  in  tears 
na  Gnecia  ana  Sicily,  and  had  thus  become    and  penitence.    Under  Terence  (195-159),  the 
intimately  associated  with  Italian  Greeks,  that    fiiend  of  Scipio  and  Leelins,  Latin  comedy  rose 
they  began  to  give  their  attention  to  the  cul-  to  its  highest,  though  not  to  Attic  excellence, 
tivation  of  language  and  literature.     Their  No  longer  seeking  to  please  only  bv  broad  rid- 
first  poet  was  the  Greek  Andronicus,  taken  icule,  he  aimed  to  delineate  the  pathetic  -as  well 
prisoner  at  the  capture  of  Tarentum,  and  call-  as  amusing  features  of  ordinary  life,  employing 
ed  livius  Andronicus  after  he  became  a  Ro-  sometimes  a  grave  and  sententious  diseonrse, 
man  citizen,  who  gave  to  the  drama  a  some-  and  content  to  raise  a  laugh  only  when  his  sub- 
what  regular  plot.    He  produced  Latin  trage-  ject  naturally  suggested  it.    His  comedies  are 
dies  and  comedies  translated  frdhi  and  modelled  all  translated  or  adapted  from  Greek  sources, 
after  the  Greek,  and  made  a  version  of  the  chiefly  from  Menander ;  the  scene  of  many  of 
Odyssey  in  the  Satnmian  metre.  His  plays  were  them  is  in  Athens ;  and  a  gentleman,  a  siave, 
used  as  a  text  book  in  schools  when  Horace  was  a  parasite,  a  soldier,  and  a  courtesan  are  the 
a  boy.    Neovius  (about  235  B.  C.)  followed  his  most  frequent  characters.    The  exquisite  puritj 
example  in  imitating  the  Greek  drama,  but  ex-  and  elegance  of  his  style  have  been  universiJly 
chansed  mythologi^  for  political  subjects,  in  applauded.    He  was  a  sort  of  prototype  of  Yir- 
wbicn  he  so  freely  satirized  the  Roman  aristoo-  gil,  and  reflects  the  taste  of  the  best  society  of 
racy  and  the  leading  characters  of  state  that  his  time.    Though  inferior  to  Plautus  in  native 
he  was  successively  imprisoned  and  banished,  buoyant  vigor,  he  surpassed  him  in  constructive 
He  also  wrote  a  historical  poem  on  the  first  talent,  oorreotness,  and  depth  of  feeling.  Nearly 
Punic  war.    The  art  of  poetical  composition  contemporary  with  him  were  Novius  and  Pom* 
was  greatly  advanced  by  Ennius  (289-169),  a  ponius,  authors  of  popular  farces ;  GeciliusSta^ 
versatile  genius,  called  by  the  Romans  the  fa-  tins,  of  Gallic  birth,  whose  plots  were  excellent, 
ther  of  their  poetry.    Possessing  unusual  learn-  but  whose  Latinity  is  condemned  by  Cicero ; 
log  and  accomplishments,  enjoying  the  socio-  and  Afranius,  whose  plays,  committed  to  the 
ty  at  Rome  of  the  elder  Cato  and  the  Sdpios,  flames  by  Gregory  I.,  were  the  best  examples  of 
he  wrote  tragedies,  satirical  and  didactic  poems,  the  eomcBdia  togata,  which  exhibited  Roman  in- 
and  the  AnnaleSj  an  epic  on  Roman  history,  for  stead  of  Greek  characters  and  manners.    Roman 
which  he  first  used  the  Latin  hexameter.    His  literature  had  till  this  time  been  chiefly  in  the 
works  were  marked  by  a  stern  and  solemn  hands  of  Greek  slaves,  whose  genius  on  their 

g'andeur,  were  freely  imitated  and  borrowed  arrival  in  Rome  had  secured  their  freedom  and 
om  by  Virgil,  but  lacked  polish  and  orna-  celebrity.  At  length  Lncilius  (148-108),  a  pa- 
ment.  Euripides  was  his  model  in  tragedy,  trician,  gave  to  it  me  advantage  of  his  rank  as 
and  he  treated  the  mythological  divinities  with  well  as  genius.  The  Scipios  and  Lsolii  had 
a  marked  disdain,  which,  as  well  as  his  transla-  amused  tibemselves  with  it  only  as  amateurs, 
tion  of  the  sceptical  Euhemeiiis,  seems  to  prove  thinking  it  would  derogate  fh)m  their  dignity 
that  religious  faith  was  already  in  decline,  to  make  it  their  profession.  The  example  of 
Though  no  ^man  tragedy  anterior  to  the  An-  Lncilius  introduced  letters  among  the  things 
gnstan  age  has  been  preserved,  yet  this  branch  permitted  to  patricians.  He  perfected  the  Ro- 
of the  drama  reached  the  highest  point  which  man  satire,  a  style  of  x>qetry  unknown  to  the 
was  destined  to  it  at  Rome  in  the  hands  of  Pa-  Greeks,  the  verse,  form,  and  personalities  of 
cuvius,  nephew  of  Ennius,  and  of  his  junior  con-  which  were  wholly  different  from  the  satires 
temporary  Accius  or  Attius,  both  of  whom  im-  of  his  predecessors.  He  imitated  the  liberties 
itated  the  Greek  tragedies  and  rarely  iptroduced  of  the  old  Greek  comedy  by  designating  persons, 
events  of  Roman  history.  The  former  was  both  but  his  vigor  and  pungency  are  peculiarly  Ro- 
poet  and  painter,  and  received  the  epithet  of  man. — Previous  to  Ennius  had  appeared  the 
dactus  (learned);  and  there  remains  from  the  first  rude  annalists,  Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  trom  whose 
Prometheus  of  the  latter  our  finest  fragment  of  uncritical  narrative  the  current  accounts  of  the 
the  Roman  tragcsdia  palliata  or  high  trage-  early  history  of  Rome  were  in  the  main  derived, 
dy.  The  successor  of  Naavius  in  comedy  was  andL.  OinciusAlimentus,  a  curious  investigator 
Plautus,  whose  plays  have  a  Roman  fre^ness  of  ancient  records  and  monuments.  These  were 
and  meaning  about  them,  notwithstanding  their  succeeded  by  the  elder  Cato  (284-149),  who 
Grecian  garb,  ragged  versification,  a^^ificial  wrote  the  Origines  of  Rome,  a  work  which  his 
negligence,  and  sometimes  coarse  jests.  uElius  position  and  erudition  enabled  him  to  make 
Stilo  said  that  if  the  Muses  spoke  Latin  they  peculiarly  valuable,  and  the  loss  of  which  is  par- 
would  employ  the  style  of  Plautus.  T^ith  a  pa-  ticularly  regretted ;  Galpumius  Piso,  whose  an- 
triotic  fidelity,  he  treated  beneath  the  veil  of  the  nals  extended  probably  from  the  earliest  times 
new  Greek  comedy  the  complications,  disorders,  to  the  second  Punic  war ;  and  OsbIIus  Antipater, 
and  emotions  of  Roman  life.    He  was  at  once  who  is  commended  for  the  eloquenoe  and  correct- 
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IMSB  of  his  Imgnage^  tboqgih  Ii^  tfdopted  the  in^  fgopoted  a  lav  recommending  &  public  sale  of 
Bipid  Btjle  of  the  earlier  annaliats.  The  com-  all  of  them.  The  dealers  in  pictures  and  statues 
inentaries  of  Sjlla  on  the  events  of  his  own  were  persons  of  consequence  at  Borne,  and  ar*' 
time,  Talnable  as  their  contents  would  be,  are  tists  flocked  to  that  metropolis,  both  to  get 
supposed  to  have  had  little  literary  merit.  Po-  orders  for  their  own  productions,  and  to  copy 
etry  had  thus  far  been  regarded  with  a  degree  the  renowned  works  of  the  Greek  masters.  Lit- 
of  suspicion,  but  eloquence  flourished  without  erature  and  the  arts  were  thus  admired  by  tJie 
opposition  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  occa-  wealthy,  without  producing  mucli  efibct  upon 
sions  supplied  for  its  exercise  by  the  Roman  the  majority  of  the  Romans;  the  love  of  luzu^ 
polity  and  the  revival  of  party  contests  during  rious  and  sensual  pleasure  prevented  their  gen« 
the  third  Punic  war.  It  was  a  principal  source  eral  diffusion  and  estimation.  Poetry  was,  how- 
of  honors  and  fortune.  Cicero'  mentions  as  the  ever,  one  of  the  principal  means  of  securing 
first  orator  worthy  of  the  name  the  elder  Oato,  the  favor  of  the  prominent  men  of  the  state,  of 
who  preferred  the  rude  unpoliidied  vigor  Of  his  Octavius  himself  and  of  Mncenas.  Repeated 
forefathers  to  the  graceful  diction  and  modulation  attempts  had  been  made  at  Rome  to  produce  an 
of  the  Greek  style.  Preeminent  among  the  nu«  epic  poem.  Virgil  (70-19  B.  0.)  perhaps  first 
merous  other  authors  previous  to  the  Augustan  oave  to  this  species  of  composition  its  highest 
age  were  Sulpidna,  the  two  Gra^ochi,  whose  finish  as  regards  diction  and  metrical  structure, 
speeches  are  stated  to  have  been  learned  and  ^though  his  admirable  talent  for  decoration 
migestic,  Catullus,  Crassus,  and  Antonius.  Some  'scarcely  conceals  his  poverty  of  invention.  Ha 
of  these  profited  by  the  instructions  of  Greek  raised  the  language  of  poetry  to  the  same  degree 
rhetoricians,  who  were  in  vogue  in  Rome  UU  in  of  purity  and  elevation  which  Roman  prose  had 
161  B.C.  they  were  banished  from  the  city  by  a  already  attained.  His  ^neid,  which  involvea 
decree  of  the  senatCi  Jurisprudence  as  well  as  the  primitive  history  of  Rome,  satisfies  all  the 
eloquence  was  suited  to  the  Roman  genius,  and  conditions  of  epical  poetry,  except  that  the  ad- 
was  an  influential  accomplishment  in  opening  the  vanced  and  enlightened  period  in  which  it  was 
way  to  offices  of  state.  Among  those  most  die*  written  gives  to  it  a  somewhat  artificiid  charao* 
linguished  for  their  legal  acquirements  were  the  ter.  His  G-eorgics  and  Eclogues,  which  reveal  his 
dder  Cato,  the  Sen  vdas,  and  Maniliua.  PhUos*  early  rural  life  in  Mantua,  are  more  faultlessly  fin- 
ophers  had.  been  induded  with  rhetoricians  in  ished,  and  some  of  the  latter  have  been  thouehi 
the  decree  of  banishment,  in  consequence  of  the  to  possess  an  allegorical  character.  The  Potlio 
prestige  which  the  academic  Carneades,  the  stole  especially  has  been  a  subject  of  firequent  conjee* 
Diogenes,  and  the  peripatetic  Critolaus,  ambas-  ture,  exhibiting  in  its  general  scope  and  in  par* 
sadors  from  Athena,  had  acquired  by  oapttvat-  ticular  passages  a  parallelism  with  the  Hebrew 
ing  the  public  with  skilful  and  brilliant  discus*  Messianic  predictions.  Few  writers  have  exert- 
sions.  The  decree  was  renewed  only  against  ed  so  wide  an  infiuence  upon  sssthetic  culture  as 
the  rhetoricians  in  92.  The  stoical  philosophy,  Yii^giL  His  works  were  received  at  first  with 
the  first  famous  disciples  of  which  were  PansB*  the  greatest  favor,  became  forthwith  and  still 
tius  and  RuUlius  Rufus,  had  many  partisans,  remun  text  books  in  schools,  were  translated 
It  was  the  Roman  consolation  amid  the  miscal*  into  Greek,  were  commented  on  by  a  crowd  of 
culations  of  ambition,  the  reverses  of  fortune^  grammarians,  were  the  subject  of  innumerable 
and  the  persecudons  of  power. — ^The  golden  age  epigrams,  were  formed  into  centos,  and  were 
of  Latin  literature  is  usually  reckoned  from  the  used  for  purposes  of  divination.  Bavins  and 
death  of  Sylla  to  that  of  Augustus  (78  B.  C.  to  Mffiviua,  who  assailed  him,  became  proverbial 
A.  D.  14).  Greek  studies  l^d  obtained  an  as-  names  for  envious  dulness.  He  was  a  model 
cendency  over  the  original  genius  of  Bome,  so  to  the  Carlovingian  poets,  and  was  chosen  br 
that  it  was  usual  for  young  men  to  complete  Dante  to  be  his  guide  through  the  inferno.  A 
their  education  atAthens,Bhodes,Apollonia,  or  life-long  friend  of  Yirgil  was  Horace  (65-S 
Mitykne.  The  tour  of  Greece  was  an  essential  B.C.),  who  introduced  new  lyric  metres  in  hia 
part  of  liberal  culture.  Greek  philosophy  be*  odes,  first  employed  the  iambics  of  Archilochua 
came  a  matter  of  serious  inquiry,  the  schools  of  in  his  epodes,  and  gave  to  Boman  satire  ita 
the  rhetoricians  were  received  into  favor,  and  greatest  elegance.  His  odes  and  epodes  are  in 
Afiinius  Pollio  and  others  created  public  libra-  Greek  metres,  but  have  ihe  freshness  of  original 
ries^  adorned  with  statues,  where  men  of  letters  conception,  and  are  models  of  skill  and  taster, 
met  for  conversation  or  to  listen  to  poems  and  His  satires;  epistles,  and  metrical  letters  «mi 
dechunations.  Large  assemblies  were  thus  the  art  of  poetry  may  be  classed  together  aa 
sometunes  collected.  The  love  of  art  led  in  familiar  moral  and  poetical  discourses.  With 
many  cases  to  dish<morabIe  plunder,  for  the  an  ease  and  graceful  negligence  which  dis- 
govemors  of  provinces  unscrupulously  appro-  prove  any  assumption  of  authority,  they  are 
priated  the  ornaments  of  temples,  public  edi*  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  work  of  pagan  anti- 
floe^  and  private  dwellings,  verres  in  Sicily  quityfor  good  sense,  practical  wisdom,  and  bap- 
was  only  one  of  those  who  seixed  and  re*  py  philosophical  apophthegms.  No  classical  au* 
moved  to  Italy  statues,  paintings,  vases,  mineral  thor  is  more  familiarly  read  or  more  fk«qnentiy 
adornments,  and  other  oDjects  of  artistic  beauty,  quoted  from.  The  distinguishing  principleof  the 
So  many  works  of  art  were  concealed  in  tiie  Horatian  philosophy  is  the  supreme  excellence 
dwellings  of  the  wealthy,  that  Agrippa  once  of  hi^fHn68%  but  it  is  refined  from  the;  selfish-^ 
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ness  which  often  charaoterued  the  Epicnreaa  who  delighted  in  the  ffraoes  of  ornament,  De- 
lystein.  Ovid  (48  B.  0.  to  A.  D.  17X  the  son  of  moethenes  is  remarkable  for  simplicity,  precis- 
a  Roman  knight,  a  brilliant,  sportive  wit^  of  all  ion,  and  vehemence ;  among  the  staid  and  prao- 
ancient  writers  approaches  the  nearest  in  form  tical  Komans,  Cicero  displays  an  almost  Asiatic 
to  Uie  modern  romantic  school  as  represented  eloquence,  abounds  in  luxuriant  and  figurative 
by  Chaucer,  Ariosto,  and  Spenser.  With  the  speech,  is  a  master  at  once  of  the  impassioned^ 
greatest  facility  in  versification,  he  sung  the  my-  the  pathetic,  the  sublime,  the  grave,  and  thh 
tiiological  metamorphoses,  several  of  his  sto-  simple  style,  has  the  art  of  adapting  to  every  sub- 
ries  being  exuberant  with  creative  force;  over-  ject  the  appropriate  form  ana  the  fitting  bne  of 
stepped  the  bounds  of  modesty  in  his  Jfik^r^  and  expression ;  and  whether  his  orations  be  delib- 
Ars  Amandi;  lamented  his  own  misfortunes  in  erative,  judicial^  or  descriptive,  delivered  from 
his  Trittia  and  Pontic  elegies ;  and  chronicled  the  rostrum,  in  the  forum,  or  in  the  senate,  tbej 
the  glories  of  Rome  in  his  Fasti.  In  imagina-  exhibit  a  copia  dicendi  for  which  he  has  some- 
tive  power  he  is  scarcely  surpassed  by  any  other  times  been  called  the  greatest  master  of  corn- 
Latin  poet  Less  generally  and  highly  esteemed  position  that  the  world  hfis  ever  seen.  The 
are  Lucretius  (95-^2  B.  C),  the  sublimest  of  splendor  of  his  invectives  against  Catiline,  the 
didactic  poet&  whose  De  Natura  Eerum  served  taste  and  beauty  of  his  pleas  for  the  Manilian 
at  once  to  illustrate  the  atomic  theory  of  the  law,  for  the  poet  Archias,  for  Marcellus,  and  for 
world  and  the  Epicurean  system  of  morals,  and.  Ligurius,  the  remarkable  combination  of  his- 
to  polish  and  enrich  the  Latin  language;  Catul-'  torical  references,  philosophical  sentiments,  po» 
Ins  (born  87  B.  C),  who  introduced  lyric  poetry  lite  raillery,  and  animated  descriptions  which 
into  the  literature  of  Rome,  and  whose  elegies  characterize  his  judicial  efforts  in  behalf  of 
and  epigrams  are  admirable  for  their  simplicity,  Cielius  and  Mursana,  as  well  as  the  best  portions 
beauty,  sensibility,  and  unaffected  imagery ;  of  many  of  his  speeches,  reveal  the  ingenuity 
Tibulfus  (died  18  B.  C),  who  gave  to  the  elegy  and  versatility  of  the  greatest  of  Roman  ora- 
lis highest  degree  of  excellence^  celebrating  tors.  Poetry  aIso,  philosophy,  history,  and  the 
after  a  life  of  passion  the  delights  of  domestic  epistolary  style,  he  touched  only  to  adorn, 
enjoyment,  of  friendship,  and  of  rural  quiet;  and  Ciceronianism  in  modern  times  has  designated 
his  successor  Propertius  (bom  about  61  B.  C),  every  perfection  of  Latin  style,  whether  lofty 
an  amatory  poet,  who  is  also  learned,  awkward,  or  familiar,  philosophical  or  forensic,  plausible, 
and  obscure.  The  Atellan  play  and  the  comedy  pathetic,  or  brilliant.  He  wrought  the  scanty 
had  now  given  place  to  the  mime,  or  roonodra-  and  unmusical  Latin  language  into  exuberant 
matio  farce,  in  which  characters  of  common  life  richness  and  harmony  of  expression.  His  youth- 
were  represented  with  the  help  of  gesticulation  ful  poetry  has  usually  been  disparaged ;  his  )et^ 
and  with  low  jests  for  the  entertainment  of  ters  are  admitted  to  be  the  most  perfect  speci- 
the  Roman  populace.  It  was  invented  by  mens  which  the  literature  of  either  Greece  or 
Mattius,  and  acquired  its  greatest  celebrity  Rome  can  produce,  those  to  Atticus  being 
from  Laberius  and  Publius  Syrus,  the  latter  of  friendly,  plain,  and  artless,  and  those  ad  fami- 
whom  interwove  moral  sentiments  expressed  lia,Te»  being  elaborated  with  all  the  cure  of  a 
with  peculiar  felicity ;  but  it  never  reached  rhetorician ;  and  his  philosophical  writings  first 
the  standard  of  an  elevated  class  of  poetry,  introduced  the  speculations  of  the  New  Acade- 
Other  poetic  attempts  were  made  by  Varro,  my  to  the  Roman  mind,  and  popularized  the 
the  moat  learned  Koman  of  his  age,  whose  practical  results  of  Uie  best  Greek  systems, 
lost  works  would  perhaps  prove  him  to  have  Next  to  him  ns  orators  were  the  accomplished 
been  a  mimographer ;  by  Cicero,  Hortensius,  Hortensius,  the  obscure  Cielius  Rufus,  the  cold, 
and  even  Julius  Csdsar;  by  Yarius,  whose  Thy^  cautious,  and  accurate  LiciniusCalvoa,  and  espe- 
eit€%  Quintilian  pronounced  equal  to  any  of  the  cially  Julius  Caesar  (100-44  B.  C),  whom  ibis 
Greek  tragedies ;  by  Yalgius  Rufus,  and  by  contemporaries  believed  as  capable  of  rivalling 
Helvius  Cinna,  by  interpreting  whose  obscurely  Cicero  in  eloquence  as  of  conquering  Pompey 
learned  poem  entitled  Smyrna  on  the  birth  of  by  arms.  Pollio,  the  wealthy  and  authoritative 
Adonis  the  grammarian  Crossitius  distinguished  patron  of  literature,  was  censured  for  his  anti- 
himself ;  by  Caseins  of  Parma,  Furius  Bibticulus,  quated  simplicity  and  extolled  for  his  jodiciooa 
and  MsBcenas,  who  exercised  a  more  salutary  arrangement  as  an  orator,  was  formidable  as  » 
influence  as  a  patron  than  as  an  author. — ^The  critic,  and  was  the  author  of  unpublished  trage- 
greatest  master  of  Latin  prose  is  Cicero  (106-  dies.  Corvinns,  one  of  the  subtlest  of  the  Ro- 
48  B.  C),  who,  after  surpassing  the  florid  Hor-  mans,  a  political  trimmer,  was  noted  for  his 
tensius  as  an  orator,  applied  himself  to  the  charming,  polished,  and  ineffective  oratorical 
whole  range  of  the  art  and  philosophy  of  the  diction.  More  formidable  was  the  acrimonious, 
Greeks.  Eloquence  flourished  amid  &e  con-  calumniou?,  and  sentimental  Cas-'^ius  Sevems. 
▼nlsions  of  the  latter  years  of  the  republic  as  The  passion  for  eloquence  was  finally  driven  by 
it  had  done  amid  the  distractions  of  the  declin-  the  fall  of  the  republic jto  seek  its  gratification 
ing  Athenian  state.  But  Cicero  is  to  be  con-  in  the  schools,  and  the  efforts  of  orators  gave 
trasted  rather  than  compared  with  Demosthenes,  place  to  the  declamatory  exercises  of  rhetori- 
Both  seem  to  have  triumphed  by  the  divergence  cians.  Fictitious  speeches  on  imaginary  snb- 
of  their  intellectual  character  firom  the  genius  jects  succeeded  the  real  defeats  and  triumphs 
of  their  aodleDcee.    Amid  an  ssthetic  people,  of  eloquence.    Caesar  was  Cicero^s  competitor 
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Inimproving  and  refining  the  langnage,  to  wbicb  tns  and  Tiberias,  by  Domitias  ^om  tbe  age 
he  imparted  a  peculiar  ease  and  grace.  His  of  Tiberias  to  that  of  Nero,  and  by  Julias 
^Oommentaries  on  the  Gallic  War"  is  but  little  African  as  in  the  reign  of  Nero.  A  stately  and 
inferior  to  Herodotos  in  charm  of  diction.  The  studied  bombast  succeeded  the  solemn  dignity 
historian  next  to  him  in  respect  of  style  is  Cor-  of  the  former  age.  The  rhetorical  mania  was 
nelios  Nenos,  whose  life  of  Atticas,  a  oontem-  nniversal.  An  affectation  of  wit,  of  facetiooa 
porary  ana  friend,  makes  as  regret  that  we  have  originality,  was  necessary  in  order  to  acquire 
few  other  biographies  of  distinguished  Romans,  the  favor  of  the  great.  Every  subject  was 
as  lllastrations  of  the  state  of  society  and  opin-  rendered  comic.  Prose  and  poetry  were  con- 
ion  at  different  periods.  Ballast  (86-34  B.  0.)  ap-  founded,  and  new  grotesque  forms  of  express 
proximated  to  his  model  Thocydides  in  richness  don  were  invented.  The  confusion  of  styles, 
and  vigor  of  thought  and  terseness  of  expression,  which  Lessing  re^uds  as  an  indabitable  sign  of 
though  he  marred  his  clear  conceptioos  by  an  af-  degeneracy,  was  at  its  height  The  language 
fectation  of  antiquated  forms,  and  paraded  moral  was  at  the  same  time  enriched  and  barbarized, 
apophthegms  which  he  practically  contradicted  The  genius  of  the  people  could  not  conquer  and 
in  his  own  life.  His  accounts  of  the  Oatilinarian  subonlinate  the  foreign  elements.  No  writer 
eonapiraeyandof  the  Jngurthine  war  were  writ-  contributed  more  to  pervert  the  national  taste 
ten  and  elaborated  as  professed  and  ambitious  than  Seneca  (died  in  65),  who  with  prodigious 
worksofliteratare,have  a  philosophical  cast,  are  talents  was  ambitions  of  shining  by  the  bril- 
always  profound  though  often  partisan  in  their  liancy  of  his  wit,  the  strnctare  of  his  antithe- 
Judgments,  are  never  negligent,  and  are  general-  ses.  and  the  general  terseness  and  point  of  his 
ly  admirable,  though  ofton  archaic  in  style.  lie  style.  This  philosopher  left  9  tragedies,  on 
flights  Cicero  and  extols  OsBsar.  The  history  Greek  snbjects,  accommodated  to  the  stoic 
of  the  civil  war  between  Marias  and  Sylla  by  philosophy,  and  marred  in  the  best  scenes  t>y 
Sisenna,  the  best  of  the  ante- Sail ustian  histori-  an  nnskilful  intermixture  of  moral  maxims, 
ans,  is  anfortanately  lost,  and  there  is  no  con-  Notwithstanding  their  targidity,  they  are  ad- 
temporary  account  of  that  eventful  period,  mired  both  for  fine  poetry  and  sound  phl- 
Oicero  highly  extols  Lucceins,  of  whom  almost  losophy.  By  their  undramatio  character,  they 
nothing  is  known.  Trongns  Pompeius,  by  epi-  demonstrate  that  the  legitimate  drama  at  Rome 
sodical  and  digressive  narratives,  enlarged  a  his-  was  nearly  extinct.  His  various  prose  writ- 
tory  of  the  Macedonian  empire  into  a  general  ings  abound  in  moral  sentences  and  maxims, 
history  of  contemporaneous  nations.  Livy  (59  in  practically  good  and  true  sentiments,  reveal- 
B.  G.  to  A.  D.  17),  preeminently  the  general  ing  the  pride  of  a  stoic  in  a  style  fall  of  liter- 
historianof  Rome,  excels  in  pictorial  effect,  snr-  ary  affectation.  Plays  were  produced  only  for 
passing  evea  the  Greeks  in  the  liveliness  and  rich-  purposes  of  adulation.  Pomponius  Secundaa, 
ness  of  his  coloring  and  the  animation  and  spir-  whom  Quintilian  considered  the  first  of  Latin 
it  of  his  delineations.  With  pictaresqae  ratncr  tragedians,  the  comic  Virginias,  and  the  tragic 
than  critical  instincts,  and  with  patriotic  enthu-  Maternus,  vainly  attempted  to  rdse  the  drama- 
aiasm  rather  than  philosophical  candor,  he  made  tic  art.  The  epic  degenerated  from  poetry  to 
the  cofuparatively  novel  attempt  of  embracinff  history,  and  declamatory  descriptions  were  sub- 
eeveral  centuries  in  his  history,  and  gave  to  all  stituted  for  marvellous  sceoes  and  heroism, 
his  pictures  the  style  and  splendor  of  the  Angus-  The  Phcunalia  of  Lucan  (A.  D.  89-65),  the 
tan  age,  being  apparently  unconscious  of  the  greatest  epical  attempt,  is  rather  declamatory 
distinct  genias  ana  manners  of  the  past.  He  than  poetical,  and  exemplifies  the  rhetorical 
fleeroa  to  have  oonsalted  only  for  the  purposes  tendency  of  the  age.  "With  abounding  defects, 
of  literary  style  and  effect  the  chronicles  and  its  luxuriant  diction,  delineations  of  character, 
other  narratives  which  treated  of  the  successive  ar^  brilliant  speeches  are  its  best  features.  The 
periods  of  Roman  history.  He  is  the  author  example  of  Valerius  Flaccus  introduced  an  affeo- 
of  an  engaging  story,  redolent  of  tbe  highest  tation  of  learned  display.  He  wrote  the  Argo- 
and  typical  Roman  genius,  and  in  a  style  which  nantics,  which  has  been  compared  with  the 
commands  the  admiration  of  classical  scholars ;  ^neid,  but  is  hardly  more  than  a  mosaic  of 
bnt  cirenmstantial  truth  must  be  sought  else-  fragments  from  Apolloniu!*,  Euripides,  and 
where.  The  astronomer  Figulus,  the  architect  Ovid,  recommended  neither  by  originality,  bril- 
Yitmvius,  and  the  physicians  Antonins  Mnsa  liancy,  nor  melody.  Silias  Italicus  was  also  an 
and  Cornelius  Oelsns  may  be  mentioned  at  the  imitator  of  Virgil,  a  virtuoso  and  man  of  taste, 
close  of  the  golden  era  of  Latin  literature. — In  and  exhibits  cure,  bnt  no  genius,  in  his  Puniea. 
the  age  of  the  silver  Latinity,  from  the  death  of  The  Thehats  of  Statins  is  the  culmination  of  rhe- 
Angnstus  to  the  accession  of  Hadrian  (A.  D.  14-  torical  bombast  and  erudite  display.  Manilius 
117),  every  thing  was  changed.  Liberty  disap-  wrote  the  Aitronamica,  of  little  poetical  merit. 
peared  under  Augustus,  and  literature  snbse-  but  interesting  with  reference  to  the  history  of 
qaently  declined.  Under  the  jealons  Tiberius,  astronomy.  Greater  successes  were  attained  in 
the  insane  Caligula,  the  foolish  Claudius,  and  the  satire,  which  was  a  protest  against  prevailing 
sanguinary  Nero,  it  was  dangerous  to  employ  corruption,  against  the  tyranny  of  government 
talent  to  any  nobler  purpose  than  that  of  obse-  and  the  degradation  of  taste  and  philosophy, 
qaions  flattery.  Eloquence  was  rhetorically  cul*  Persius  (A.  D.  84-62)  exhibits  all  the  harshness 
tivated  by  Julias  Floras  in  the  time  of  Angos-  of  stoicism,  is  elaborately  concise  and  terse,  and 
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00  cantious  ftlwell  as  obscure  that  he  presents  distingnished  public  career,  he  had  every  extei^- 

the  phenomenon  of  a  satirist  of  the  Neronian  nal  advantage  for  the  ofBce  of  a  historian.    His 

period  who  was  allowed  to  die  in  peace.  Juvenal  psychological  insight  and  high  moral  stoioism 

(about  A.  D.  lOOX  who  disputes  with  Horace  the  appear  in  the  acoteness  with  which  he  explains 

palm  of  Latin  satire,  illostrates  the  humiliation  the  hidden  motives  of  imperial  cunning,  patrician 

of  a  patriot  and  moralist  mindful  of  ancestral  servility,  and  general  immorality.    Ue  wrote  a 

f lories  in  the  midst  of  overwhelming  degeneracy,  life  of  his  father-in-law  Agricola,  a  treatise  on  the 
!ach  of  his  satires  is  a  finished  rhetorical  essay  customs  of  the  Germans,  EutoHm  from  69  to  71, 
«s  well  as  a  stern  and  almost  misanthropic  in-  and  Annale9  from  the  death  of  Augustus  (14)  to 
•Tective.  His  verse  is  vigorous  and  sonorous,  and  the  death  of  Nero  (68).  Not  to  be  comparea  with 
his  arguments,  illustrations,  and  figures  are  mar-  him  are  Suetonius,  the  arid  biographer  of  the 
ehalled  with  care  and  skill.  The  contrast  be-  emperors,  the  florid  panegyrist  Floras,  Valerius 
tween  his  constant  gloom  and  austerity  and  the  Maximus,  a  collector  of  anecdotes  and  a  pedant 
warm-hearted  gayety  of  Horace  may  be  partly  of  fine  sentences  and  sentiments,  and  Quintua 
explained  by  the  transition  from  a  careless  to  a  Curtius,  the  Roman  historian  of  Alexander  the 
corrupt  age.  In  his  7tb  satire  he  reviews  the  Great,  who  is  presumed  to  have  belonged  to  this 
state  of  literature  at  Rome,  and  represents  poets  period.  Eloquence  had  given  place  to  the  art 
of  reputation  and  popularity  as  applying  for  the  of  declamation,  and  among  the  scholastic  rhe- 
most  menial  offices,  and  the  Muse  herself  in  the  toricians  Seneca,  the  father  of  Seneca  the  phi- 
oondition  of  a  mendicant.  There  remain  only  a  losopher,  held  eminent  rank.  His  works  con- 
few  verses  from  the  satirists  Tumus,  Gietulicus.  tain  examples  of  the  puerile  discussions  and 
and  Yolcatius  Segiditus.  Petrouins  mingled  declamations  which  were  then  the  exercises  in 
prose  and  verse  in  a  shameless  exposition  of  the  schools.  Quintilian  (bom  A.D.  40),  a  professor 
vices  of  Claudius,  Nero,  and  other  lolly  person-  of  oratory  under  Vespasian,  in  his  Institutions 
ages.  Martial  (born  48,  died  about  104)  first  Orator ia,  aimed  to  restore  eloquence  to  Cioe- 
gave  to  the  epigram  its  present  meaning  as  a  rorian  dignity,  but  no  rules  of  criticism  could 
idiortpoem  in  which  all  the  thoughts  and  expres-  revive  it  in  the  absence  of  political  freedom, 
gions  converge  to  a  striking  and  unexpected  con-  He  magnifies  his  profession  by  maintaining  Uiat 
fusion.  His  12  books  of  epigrams  on  miscel-  none  but  a  good  man  can  be  a  great  orator, 
laneous  subjects  exhibit  a  singular  flow  of  wit  discusses  the  requisite  training,  treats  fully  the 
and  fertility  of  imagination,  and  are  a  copious  arts  of  composition  and  delivery,  reviews  the 
so^ce  of  information  concerning  social  habits  Greek  and  Boman  literature,  gives^  proof  of  ex- 
and  manners.  The  names  of  contemporary  poets  tensive  reading,  and  employs  a  highly  polished 
whom  he  mentions  would  make  a  long  catalogue,  and  graceful  style,  but  throughout  his  work 
In  prose,  Paterculus  (born  about  19fi.O.)  offers  shows  more  of  good  taste  than  of  eompreben- 
the  finest  example  of  the  silver  Latinity.  His  sive  or  commanding  intelleet.  The  panegyric 
outline  of  Roman  history  has  a  philosophical  and  on  Trajan  by  the  younger  Pliny,  a  pupil  of  Quin- 
impartial  tone,  though  it  is  conceived  in  opposi-  tilian,  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  the  ingenious 
tion  to  republicanism,  and  exhibits  the  courtli-  and  striking  rhetorical  compositions  of  his  age. 
ness  which  marked  the  favored  writers  of  im-  His  letters  are  of  much  value  for  the  light 
perial  Rome.  In  respect  to  style  he  would  rank  which  they  throw  on  the  period  in  which  they 
among  the  best  authors  but  for  occasional  ar-  were  written,  though  many  of  them  are  ridicu- 
ehaisms,  and  for  an  elaboration  of  elegance  and  lously  elegant  and  studied.  The  reputation 
paragraphical  structure  which  often  seems  arti-  which  he  enjoyed  among  his  contemporaries  is  a 
ficlaL  It  is  perhaps  fortunate  for  his  reputation,  demonstration  of  the  decline  of  taste.  The  elder 
as  compared  with  that  of  Livy,  that  only  the  Pliny  (28-79)  was  a  splendid  exception  to  the 
latter  part  of  his  work  has  been  preserved,  literary  spirit  of  his  age,  display  ins  zeal  for  real 
which  is  the  reverse  of  Livy's  fate,  and  that  knowledge  and  a  love  for  the  study  of  nature, 
therefore  he  cannot  be  shown  to  have  plagia-  Works  of  physical  science  had  become  ^itirely 
rized  from  the  early  chronicles.  His  familiarity  neglected  berore  him,  and  no  one  followed  in  his 
with  names,  customs,  laws,  and  families  makes  steps.  Posterity  were  content  to  read  his  writ- 
hls  authority  superior  to  that  of  Appian  and  ings  without  improving  them,  and  his  authority 
Dion  Cassius.  The  greatest  of  Roman  his-  continued  to  be  reverentially  quoted  on  all  mat- 
torians  is  Tacitus,  who  unites  intellectual  ters  of  natural  history  until  his  unavoidable 
strength  to  the  most  careful  observation,  whose  errors  had  become  manifest  absurdities.  Golu- 
indignation  gives  him  eloquence,  and  whose  ex-  mella  wrote  on  agriculture,  and  Pomponius 
perienoe  of  men  and  affairs  furnishes  the  most  Mela  on  geography. — ^The  brazen  age  (from  the 
sombre  colors  and  sagacious  maxims.  He  wrote  accession  of  Hadrian  to  the  fall  of  the  western 
the  narrative  of  his  time  with  the  old  Roman  empire,  117-476)  exhibits  not  only  the  decline 
spirit,  and  with  true  republican  dignity,  showing  of  taste  but  the  corruption  of  language.  As  the 
a  skill  in  graphic  representation  of  which  only  intercourse  of  the  Romans  and  barbarians  ex- 
Thncydides  and  Sallust  had  given  examples,  tended,  great  multitudes  of  the  latter  were  in- 
Practioally  acquainted  with  civil  and  military  af-  troduced  and  established  in  the  heart  of  the 
fairs^ei^joying  ample  leisure  and  the  highest  pub-  provinces.  Literature  became  cosmopolitan, 
lie  honors,  writing  under  the  reign  of  Trajan,  who  and  was  cultivated  not  only  in  Rome  but  in 
tolerated  the  truth,  and  in  advanced  liie  after  a  Byzantium,  Alexandria,  Milan,  and  the  principal 
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Mm  of  Gaol.  Proviaoial  schools,  institated  poraries.  Calparnias,  snppoged  to  bave  beeti 
in  Carthage,  Bardigala  (BordeaazX  Lugdunum  the  secretaiy  of  tbo  emperor  Cams,  wrote  cor^ 
(Lyons),  Augusta  Treyirorum  (TrevesX  and  rect  and  spiritless  eclogues  and  bucolics,  in 
other  cities,  no  longer  deemed  it  necessary  to  imitation  of  Virgil.  Ausonins,  a  grammarian, 
follow  the  taste  of  Rome.  Uoder  the  Anto-  rhetorician,  poet,  and  probably  a  Christian, 
ninea,  especially,  the  language  became  overlaid  wrote  idyls  and  metrical  epigrams  marked  by 
with  exotic  words,  phrases,  and  constructions,  wit  and  learning  rather  than  taste.  Festns 
The  troubled  transition  from  expiriog  pagan*  Avienus  was  a  geographical  and  didactic  poet, 
ism  to  the  new  organization  of  Christianity,  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  &bolist  Ayianus. 
the  perpetual  menace  of  chaoge  by  foreign  Chindian,  who  revived  the  spark  of  ancient 
populations  and  new  ideas,  the  substitution  poetry,  wrote  epical  sketches,  their  brevity  and 
of  rhetorical  declamation  for  eloquence  and  elaborate  polish  forbidding  the  title  of  epics. 
of  the  study  of  grammar  for  the  appreciation  Aurelius  Prudentins,  styled  by  Bentley  **  the 
.<^  literary  beauties,  all  oontributed  to  the  de-  Horace  and  Virgil  of  the  Christians,^'  the  great- 
dine  of  taste.  It  was  the  custom  of  authors  est  of  the  primitive  Christian  poets,  wrote  a 
to  read  aloud  their  compositions  to  a  large  au-  great  variety  of  hymns  and  lyncal  and  heroio 
dienoe  of  their  friends  and  acquaintance,  poetry,  pieces,  portions  of  which,  and  especially  centos 
liistory,  and  oratory  being  thus  reciteo.  An  from  them,  are  still  employed  in  the  services 
impassioned  recitation  forbade  the  quiet  ezerciBe  of  the  Catholic  church.  Commodtanus  wrote 
of  judgment;  a  luxuriant  and  formal  style  con-  an  apology  for  Christianity  in  hexameters, 
oealed  the  decay  of  ideas;  knowledge  ceased  to  worthless  as  poetry.  The  hymns  of  St.  Am-  ' 
be  an  object  of  interest;  and  only  the  Roman  brose  are  preeminent  among  ecclesiastical  Latin 
code  and  the  Christian  religion  were  aggressive  poems  for  their  austere  simplicity  and  sublim* 
forces  in  the  4th  and  5th  centuries.  Rome  was  ity.  To  SL  Hilary  of  Poitiers  are  attributed 
onable  to  offer  with  these  an  enlarged  knowl-  many  hymns,  some  of  which  are  certainly  of  a 
edge  of  nature;  no  branch  of  learning  was  cnl-  later  date.  8t  Panlinns,  Sodulius,  Dracontioa, 
tivated;  poetry,  philosophy,  oratory,  and  mo-  Arator,  and  St.  Gregory  the  Great  complete  the 
rality  were  palpably  in  decline;  and  specula-  list  of  the  more  important  early  writers  of 
live  stoicism  presided  over  an  era  of  scepti-  ecclesiastical  verse.  Medieval  or  Keo-Latin 
dsm.  The  providence  of  God,  the  gratitude  due  Christian  poets  were  Fortunatns,  the  Venerable 
to  him  for  all  his  gifts,  the  duty  of  service  to  Bede,  St.  Fulbert,  Hildebert  of  Tours,  Bernard 
him  and  of  kindness  to  our  neighbors,  the  ex-  de  Morlsix,  Adam  of  St.  Victor,  and  the  author 
eellence  of  abstaining  from  revenge  and  un-  of  Dies  Tra^  beside  others  who  are  remember* 
oharitablenesa,  a  calm  acquiescence  amid  sick-  ed  for  single  hymns  or  poems.  The  medii&val 
ness,  poverty,  loss  of  friends,  slavery,  or  untime-  is  essentially  different  from  the  classical  Latfai 
ly  death,  and  a  maintenance  of  happiness  with-  verse,  having  accent  and  rhyme  instead  of  me- 
out  regard  to  circumstances,  were  the  lessons  tre.  while  new  words  and  forms  were  introduced, 
Caught  by  the  highest  pagan  discipline.  Ter-  ana  old  words  assumed  new  meanings.  The 
talUan  especially  distinguished  himself  by  a  decline  of  prose  appears  in  the  HUUyria  AugtW' 
barbarous  diction,  b^ng  exclusively  engrossed  ick,  a  collection  of  imperial  biographies  from 
with  his  subject  matter,  and  apparently  pre-  Hadrian  to  Diocletian  (117-284),  inferior  in 
fenring  a  corrupt  nse  of  language  as  a  con-  merit  to  the  memoirs  of  Suetonius.  The  sum- 
trast  to  the  admirable  rhetoric  formerly  em-  maries  of  Aurelius  Victor,  Eutropius,  and  Sex-  . 
ployed  in  the  service  of  paganism.  As  the  lit-  tus  Ru^s  succeeded.  Almost  the  last  note- 
eratore  declined,  the  number  of  grammarians  worthy  Roman  history  was  that  of  Ammianns 
increased,  and  classical  Latin  had  already  be-  Marcellinus,  extending  to  A.D.  878.  Jornandes, 
come  almost  a  dead  language,  to  be  learned  the  historian  of  the  Goths,  and  Sulpiclus  8e* 
only  from  the  ancient  models.  By  the  study  of  verus,  who  wrote  a  sacred  history  in  a  style 
these  models,  a  few,  as  Lactantius  and  the  poet  which  cained  him  the  appellation  of  the  Chris- 
Claudian,  raised  themsdvee  above  their  con*  tian  Sallust,  complete  the  list  The  gramma- 
temporaries.  The  Pervigilium  Veneris^  a  hymn  rian  Cornelius  Pronto,  and  the  pompons  rhet- 
in  honor  of  Venus,  attributed  both  to  Florus  the  oricians  Apuleius  and  Ennodius,  are  the  best 
historian  and  to  Vitia  Oh^idon,  the  wife  of  an-  of  their  class.  The  letters  of  Symmachus  are 
other  Floras,  is  an  imitation  of  Columella,  Mani-  elaborate  studies  after  classical  originals,  and 
lius,  and  Virgil,  but  neither  its  date  nor  author  afford  much  information  on  political  matters 
has  been  certainly  determined  by  critics.  With  and  on  the  relations  of  Christianity  to  pagan- 
this  may  be  classed  the  elegant  poem  of  ^na  by  ism.  The  *' Golden  Ass''  of  Apuleius  is  al- 
Lucilius  Junior,  and  the  graceful  dlstichs  attrib-  most  the  only  example  in  Latin  literature  of 
nted  to  Dionysius  Cato,  Serenus  Saramonious,  any  thing  like  a  prose  novel  or  romance.  The 
a  physician  and  bibliopolist,  left  an  obscure  col-  activity  of  pagan  thought  diminished  with  the 
lection  of  versified  receipts  for  maladies.  The  progress  of  the  Christian  religion.  Bo^thina 
Carthaginian  Nemesianus  wrote  poems  on  hunt-  (born  about  470),  the  last  of  pagan  literary  wri- 
Ing,  fishing,  and  the  nautical  art,  of  which  only  a  ters,  wrote  in  prison  his  admired  work  on  the 
fragment  of  the  Cynegetica  has  been  preserved,  consolation  of  philosophy.  The  church  fathers, 
which  in  respect  of  purity  and  neatness  of  ex-  as  TertuUian,  Minncius  Felix,  St.  Cyprian,  Ar- 
pression  justifies  tiie  admiration  of  his  contemn*  nobiuS)  Lactantius,  St.  Hilary,  St.  Ambrose,  and 
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Bt  Jerome,  are  generally  more  remarkable  for  Defended  by  Way  of  Dialogue,"  by  Fowler, 

theological  vigor  than  literary  grace.   Matemns  bishop  of  Gloucester  (London,  1670). 

wrote  on  mathematics,  Frontinus  and  Yegetius  LATIUM,  one  of  the  principal  divisions  of 

on  strategetics,  Palladins  on  rural  economy,  ancient  Italy.    The  name  is  variously  derived 

Solinus,  Publius  Victor,  and  Yibius  Sequester  from  Latinus,  who  more  probably  owed  his  U> 

on  geography  and  cosmography.   The  perpetual  that  of  the  region ;  from  laterey  to  be  hidden ; 

edict  of  Hadrian  was  drawn  up  by  Salvius  Ju-  from  lattis,  broad,  &c. ;  but  hardly  any  of  the 

lianus ;  the  jurist  Ulpian  flourished  under  Sep-  derivations  are  satisfactory.    The  boundaries 

timius  Severus ;  and  the  Theodosian  code  col-  of  Latium  varied  in  different  periods  of  Roman 

lected  the  civil,  public,  and  ecclesiastical  law.  history.    In  the  earliest  times  the  name  desig- 

The  work  of  codification  was  completed  under  nated  a  small  tract  of  land  S.  of  the  Tiber,  in- 

Justiuian  by  Tribonian,  Theophilus,  and  Doro-  habited  by  the  Latins;  it  subsequently  extend- 

theus,  and  his  4  legislative  works,  the  Imtitu-  ed  as  far  S.  as  the  promontory  of  Circeii  and 

tion£9^  IHgesta  or  Farideetcs,  Codex^  and  IfovellOy  Anxur  or  Terracina ;  and  in  its  latest  and  widest 

under  the  general  name  of  Corptu  Juris  CiviliSy  acceptation  it  included  the  lower  valley  of  the 

form  the  Roman  law  as  received  in  Europe.  Liris,  and  embraced  all  the  land  between  the 

The  literature  had  ceased,  through  the  decline  Tiber,  the  territories  of  the  Sabines  and  Sam- 

of  genius  and  the  corruption  of  taste ;  but  com-  nites,  Campania,  and  the  Tyrrhenian  sea*    Pli- 

pilers  and  grammarians,  as  Sulpicius  Apollina-  ny  calls  the  southernmost  part  Latium  Adfe^ 

rius,  Aulus  Gellius,  author  of  the  Noetes  Attiea^  tum^  in  contradistinction  to  Latium  Antiquum^ 

Konius  Marcellus,  Festus  Donatus,  Kacrobius,  The  greater  part  of  the  whole  territory  is  aa 

Servius,  Priscianus,  Osasariensis,  and  Isidore  of  undulating  plain,  gradually  rising  from  the  sea 

Seville,  continued  to  cherish  its  traditions  by  shore  to  the  Apennines,  with  an  isolated  range 

criticisms,  analyses,  and  inferior  reproductions,  of  mountains,  Mt.  Albanus,  of  which  Mt.  Algi- 

— See  Dunlop,  *^  History  of  Roman  Literature  dbs  and  the  Tusculan  hills  are  branches*    A 

from  the  Earliest  Period  to  the  Augustan  Age^'  part  of  the  coast  land  between  Antium  and 

(3  vols.,  London,  1828-8) ;  Buh  r,  Oesehichte  der  Terracina  was  gradually  converted  into  the  Pon- 

jRomischen  Literatur  (3d  ed.,  2  vols.,  1844-^5)  ;  tine  marshes  by  the  waters  of  various  streams 

and  Bernhardy,  Grundrisa  der  JSomischen  Lit^-  which  found  no  outlet ;  all  other  parts  of  La- 

ratur  (2d  ed.,  1850).  tium  were  renowned  for  fertility.    In  the  vi- 

LATINUS,  a  king  of  Latium,  and  father  of  cinity  of  Campania  some  of  the  choieesk  wines 

Lavinia,  whom  he  gave  in  marriage  to  JSneas.  of  Italy  were  produced.    Among  the  towns  of 

(See  ^NEAS.)  Latium  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  Rome  we 

LATITUDE.    The  latitude  of  a  place  on  the  find,  beside  the  eternal  city  itself,  Alba  Longa, 

surface  of  the  earth  is  its  distance  north  or  south  Lavinium,  Antium,  Corioli^  Ardea,  and  Tuscu- 

from  tbe  equator,  and  is  equid  to  the  angle  which  lum.    The  most  ancient  inhahitants  of  Latium, 

a  plumb  line  at  that  place  makes  with  the  plane  the  Siculi,  were  expelled  by  a  people  of  Pelas- 

of  the  earth^s  equator ;  or  the  an^le  whicn  the  gic  descent,  who  there  became  known  as  Lat- 

horizonplane  of  the  place  makes  with  the  earth^s  ins,  or  Frisci  Latini,  in  contradistinction  to 

axis.    Hence  it  may  be  measured  by  measuring  the  later  Latin  subjects  of  Rome.  They  formed 

the  altitude  of  the  pole  of  the  heavens  above  a  league  of  80  cities,  of  which  Alba  was  subse- 

the  horizon,  or  by  measuring  the  distance  on  quently  the  head.    Alba  succumbed  to  Rome^ 

the  meridian  of  the  equator  from  the  zenith,  one  of  its  colonies,  under  TuUus  Hostilius^  and 

(SeeDEGBEE.)— The  latitude  of  a  heavenly  body  other  Latin  towns  soon  after.    Rome  entered 

is  its  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  and  is  measured  the  league  under  its  6th  king,  and  became  its 

by  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  perpendicular  to  the  head  under  the  next  and  last.    On  the  fall  of 

latter,  intercepted  between  the  ecliptic  and  the  the  Tarquins  the  Latins  regained  their  indepen- 

body.    The  heliocentric  latitude  of  a  planet  is  dence,  and  struggled  long  i^ainst  the  repttbUo 

its  distance  from  the  ecliptic,  such  as  it  would  to  maintain  it ;  but  it  was  nnally  overthrown 

appear  from  the  sun.  by  the  great  victory  of  the  Romans  near  Ml» 

LATITUDINARIANS,  the  name  given  spe-  Vesuvius  (340  B.  C).  Several  of  their  towns 
cially  to  certain  theologians  of  the  Anglican  received  the  Roman  franchise,  and  others  were 
church,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  century,  converted  into  allied  towns,  under  the  general 
who  were  generally  low  churchmen  of  Armin-  name  of  Nbmen  Latinum,  During  their  inde- 
ian  principles,  aiming  to  give  a  philosophical  pendence,  the  Latin  towns,  mostly  built  on  the 
tone  to  theological  discussions,  and  admitting  a  top  of  steep  and  fortified  hills,  were  governed 
greater  latitude  of  doctrine  than  was  allowed  by  dictators  elected  annually,  senates,  and  pop* 
either  by  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents  ular  assemhlies.  Their  common  meetings,  in 
or  by  the  stricter  Episcopalians.  Most  of  them  which  federal  questions  were  discussed,  were 
were  connected  with  the  university  of  Cam-  held  in  a  sacred  grove  at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Alba- 
bridge.  Among  the  more  distinguished  of  them  nus,  on  the  top  of  which  stood  a  temple  of  Ju- 
were  Henry  More,  Cud  worth,  Chillingworth,  piter  Latiaris.  An  ancient  festival  cdebrated 
Hales,  Wilkins,  Gale,  and  Tillotson. — See  the  there  in  honor  of  that  divinity  was  adopted  by 
"Principles  and  Practices  of  Certain  Modern  the  Romans,  retaining  its  name  of  i^<»^Za<a}M9. 
Divines  of  the  Church  of  England,  abusively  LATONA  (Gr.  Ai;r»),  in  Grecian  mythology, 
called  Latitudinarians,  truly  Represented  and  a  daughter  of  the  Titan  Coenos  and  PhoebOi  and 
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BDOtb^r  of  ApoUo  and  Diana  by  Jnpiter,  to  though  dlBtingnisbed  fkroOj,  and  owed  hia  edn- 
wbom  she  waa  married  before  he  wedded  Jono.  cation  to  friends,  one  of  whom,  a  merchant,  bj 
It  it  only  by  later  writers  that  she  is  described  lending  him  works  on  natural  history,  awoke 
not  as  the  wife  but  oonenbine  of  Jnpiter.  Ac-  in  him  a  love  for  that  stady.  In  1778  tiie  baron 
cording  to  the  fable,  Latona,  when  pregnant,  and  d'Espagnac,  governor  of  the  H6te1  des  Invalidea, 
persecated  by  the  jealons  Jnno,  conld  find  no  invited  him  to  Paris  and  placed  hira  in  the  ool- 
rest,  the  earth  being  afraid  to  receive  her,  while  lege  of  Cardinal  Lemoine.  He  studied  theology, 
abe  was  constantly  par8i|edby  the  serpent  Pytho.  and  was  orduned  priest  in  1786,  after  which  ne 
Finally  she  came  to  the  floating  isle  of  Delos,  retired  to  Brives,  where  he  passed  h\\  leisure 
which  gave  her  refuge,  or  which,  as  some  ac-  in  the  study  of  entomology.  In  1788  he  re- 
counts state,  was  created  for  her  after  all  other  turned  to  Paris,  where  he  became  intimate  with 
parts  of  the  earth  had  been  cursed  should  they  Fabricins,  Olivier,  and  Bosc,  and  brought  to  the 
aflbrd  her  rest.  Symbolically  Latona  seems  to  notice  of  De  Lamarck  several  rare  and  curious 
have  signified  the  primitive  darkness  whence  plants.  He  published  at  this  time  a  treatise  on 
sprang  ApoUo,  or  the  light.  She  was  only  wor-  the  mutilliim  (a  family  of  hymenopterous  in- 
shipped  in  connection  with  her  children.  sects)  of  France,  and  contributed  articles  on  the 

LATOUR  D' AU  VERGNE,  Th^ophils  Malo  subject  of  entomology  to  the  EncyclopkdU  m^ 
OoBBXT  DB,  a  French  officer,  bom  in  Carhaix,  thodique.  The  revolution  drove  him  from  Pariei 
Brittany,  Nov.  28, 1748,  fell  in  action  at  Ober-  but  he  was  arrested  at  Brives,  whither  he  had 
hausen,  near  Keuburg  in  Bavaria,  June  27,  fied,  and  taken  to  Bordeaux,  where  he  was  sen- 
1800.  He  was  eduoat^  at  the  college  of  Quim*  tenced  to  transportation.  Becoming  acquaint- 
per  and  at  the  military  school.  In  1767  he  en*  ed  with  the  naturalists  Bory  de  St  Vincent 
tered  the  army,  and  in  1781  served  under  the  and  Dargelas  through  his  discovery  of  a  new 
duke  de  Orillon  at  the  siege  of  Port  Mahon.  Af-  insect,  they  obtained  for  him  his  freedom.  He 
ter  the  French  revolution  broke  out  he  distin-  resumed  his  studies  with  ardor,  and  in  1796 
gnig^ed  himsef  in  Chamb^ry  and  in  the  Pyr6-  published  at  Brives  his  celebrated  Prieu  dm 
n^es.  He  refused  the  promotion  frequently  earaeUra  generiaue^  det  inseeteij  dispo^  dan$ 
offered  him,  saying  that  he  was  only  fit  to  un  ordre  natureL  He  was  again  arrested  in 
eommand  a  company  of  grenadiers.  All  the  1797  as  an  hnigre^  but  was  once  more  saved 
grenadier  companies  being  however  united  in  by  influential  friends.  In  1798  he  was  placed 
one,  Latour  d'Auvergne  found  himself^  while  in  charge  of  the  entomological  department  of 
still  retaining  the  simple  title  of  captain,  at  the  the  musejim  of  natural  history.  In  1814  he  was 
bead  of  8,000  men,  who  as  a  part  of  the  van-  elected  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
guard  of  the  army  soon  became  the  terror  of  When  De  Lamarck  lost  his  sight,  Latreille  was 
the  enemy  under  the  name  of  '^  the  infernal  appointed  assistant  professor,  and  continued  his 
column.^*  His  exploits  were  numerous  and  lectures  on  the  invertebrate  animals  until  the 
desperate,  and  he  had  a  high  character  in  the  death  of  De  Lamarck  in  1829,  when  he  succeed- 
council  of  war  as  well  as  on  the  battle  field,  ed  to  the  chair.  He  is  said  to  have  remarked 
After  the  peace  of  Basel  he  made  a  sea  voyage  on  attaining  this  post  that  bread  had  been  given 
for  his  health,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by  an  him  after  losing  his  teeth.  Latreille  was  un- 
English  privateer.  In  1797  he  returned  through  questionably  the  first  man  of  his  time  in  his 
exchange  of  prisoners  to  France.  He  reentered  particular  department  of  science.  His  writings 
the  army  as  substitute  for  the  son  of  a  friend,  are  very  voluminous. 

fought  under  Mass^na  in  Switzerland,  rejoined  LATIJDE,  Hbnbi  Masbbs  ni,  a  French  prls- 
his  own  company  in  Germany  in  1800,  and  fell  oner  of  state,  bom  in  the  chAteau  of  Craisich, 
by  the  lance  of  a  Hulan,  exclaiming  that  it  was  near  Montagnac,  March  28, 1726,  died  in  Paris^ 
in  this  manner  he  wished  to  die.  Many  re-  Jan.  1, 1805.  He  entered  the  army  while  young^ 
WArds  of  bravery  were  offered  him,  which  he  but  in  1748  went  to  Paris  to  study  mathemat- 
deolined.  Napoleon  at  one  time,  by  order  of  ics.  Being  ambitious,  he  had  recourse  to  a 
the  directory,  sent  him  a  sword  with  an  in-  trick  to  niaRe  himself  known  at  court,  and  ob- 
scription  declaring  him  to  be  the  first  grenadier  taining  an  interview  with  Mme.  de  Pompadour, 
of  France,  which  he  refused  to  accept,  saying:  informed  her  that  be  had  seen  a  box  placed  for 
^  Among  us  soldiers  there  is  neither  first  nor  her  in  the  post^  probably  for  no  good  purpose, 
last."  A  monument  was  erected  on  the  spot  The  box  came,  nlled  with  a  harmless  powder; 
where  he  fell,  and  his  heart,  embalmed  and  and  ascertaining  that  Latude  himself  had  sent  it» 
kept  in  a  silver  vase,  was  carried  by  his  com-  the  marchioness  had  him  cast  into  the  Bastile, 
pany.  His  name  continued  until  1814  to  be  May  1,  1749,  whence  he  was  transferred  to  the 
called  at  roll,  when  the  oldest  sergeant  answer-  prison  of  Vincennes.  On  June  25, 1750,  he  es- 
ed:  **Died  on  the  field  of  honor."  He  was  the  caped  by  stratagem,  but  6  days  afterward  volun- 
author  of  a  work  entitled  Nouvelles  recherehei  tarily  gave  himself  up  to  the  king,  who  sent  him 
$ur  la  langue,  Vorigine  et  les  antiquitei  dea  Bre-  again  to  the  Bastile.  The  marchioness,  piqued 
torn  (12mo.,  Bayonne,  1792 ;  Sd  ed.,  8vo.,  Ham-  that  he  had  not  applied  to  her  for  mercy,  pro- 
burg,  1802).  cured  his  confinement  for  18  months  in  a  aun- 

LATREILLE,  Pibbkb  AKont,  a  French  nat-  geon,  after  which  he  was  placed  in  an  ordinary 

nralist,  born  in  Brives,  Nov.  29,  1762,  died  in  room  of  the  prison.    From  this  place  he  made 

Paris,  Feb.  6,  1888.     He  belonged  to  a  poor  a  remarkable  escape,  Feb.  25, 1756,  and  fied  to 
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Anuterdflm,  where  he  was  again  arrested  on  Keile  In  1M8,  and  had  hM  several  minor  lir- 
June  1,  and  reooodQcted  to  tiie  Bastile*  He  ings  when  in  1611  he  was  elected  president  of 
was  now  confined  in  a  dangeon,  chained  hand  St  John's  college,  Oxford,  and  hecame  one  of 
and  foot,  and  obliged  to  sleep  npon  straw  with-  the  royal  ohaphuns.  In  1616  he  was  presented 
ont  any  covering.  While  in  this  condition  he  to  the  deaneiy  of  Gloncester,  accompanied  King 
sabroitted  to  the  goTemment  some  projects  of  James  to  Scotland  in  1617,  became  prebendarj 
pabltc  utility,  one  of  which  was  adopted,  but  of  Westminster  in  1620,  and  was  raised  to  the 
procured  him  no  better  treatment ;  bat  in  1762,  see  of  St.  David's  in  16^,  when  he  resigned  his 
Lis  dangeon  becoming  nntenantable,  he  was  re-  presidentship.  In  1622  took  place  his  famous 
moved  to  an  upper  room.  In  1764  Mme.  de  conference  with  the  Jesuit  Fisher,  in  presence 
Pomapdour  diea,  and  Latude,  having  learned  the  of  the  doke  of  Buckingham,  in  which  more  than 
fiict,  petitioned  Sartine,  lieutenant  general  of  at  any  other  time  he  gave  proof  of  intellectual 
police,  for  his  liberty.  Sartine  demanded  the  power.  The  result  was  that,  according  to  his 
name  of  the  person  who  had  given  him  the  in-  diary,  he  became  *'  C."  to  Buckingham.  The 
formation,  and  as  Latude  refcSed  to  betray  the  initial  is  usually  believed  to  stand  for  confessor, 
secret  he  was  doubly  ironed  and  kept  on  bread  Under  the  patronage  of  this  nobleman  his  rise 
and  water.  Having  been  removed  to  Yin-  was  rapid.  In  1624  he  was  made  a  member  of 
eennes  he  again  escaped,  was  again  arrested,  the  court  of  high  commission,  in  1626  bishop  of 
and  finally,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XY.,  was  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1627  a  privy  councillor,  and 
liberated  through  the  influence  of  ICalesherbes,  in  1626  bishop  of  London.  He  became  the  con- 
June  6, 1777.  But  he  was  soon  after  rearrested  fidential  adviser  of  Charles  I.  in  ecclesiastical 
and  thrown  into  a  dungeon  at  the  Bic^re,  affiura,  succeeded  Buckingham  in  the  royal  fa* 
where  he  remiuned  for  many  years.  A  noble-  vor,  and  began  to  play  a  foremost  part  in  politics, 
hearted  woman,  Mme.  Legros  of  Paris,  having  His  first  object  was  to  force  the  Puritans  and 
by  a  remarkable  accident  learned  his  history,  other  dissenters  to  conformity.  ^' Under  his  di- 
determined  to  obtain  his  liberty.  She  was  rection,"  says  Macaulay,  ^  every  comer  of  the 
nnwearied  in  her  efiTorts,  and  at  last,  having  realm  was  subjected  to  a  constant  and  minute 
interested  the  cardinal  de  Rohan  and  Mme.  in^>ect]on.  £very  little  congregation  of  sepa- 
Kecker  in  the  subject,  obtained  the  release  of  ratists  was  tracked  out  and  broken  up.  Even 
the  prisoner,  March  18, 1784,  with  the  allowance  the  devotions  of  private  families  could  not  es- 
of  a  small  pension,  and  took  him  into  her  house,  cape  the  vigilance  of  his  roies.  Such  fear  did 
The  French  academy  decreed  a  prize*  to  Mme.  his  rigor  inspire,  that  the  aeadly  hatred  of  the 
Legros,  in  the  same  year,  for  her  efforts  in  be-  church,  which  festered  in  innumerable  bosoms, 
half  of  the  sufferer.  The  day  after  the  taking  was  generally  disguised  under  an  outward  show 
of  the  Bastile,  Latude  reclaimed  his  papers  and  of  conformity."  His  zeal  for  the  exaltation  of 
other  memorials  of  his  first  imprisonment.  The  the  prelatical  character,  his  passion  for  a  cere- 
whole  were  publicly  exhibited  with  his  portrait  monious  worship,  and  his  reverence  for  holi- 
in  the  court  of  the  Louvre,  and  were  instrumen-  days,  vigils,  and  sncred  places,  prompted  his  oth- 
tal  in  exciting  the  populace.  In  1793  he  brought  er  measures.  In  1628  Dr.  Leigh  ton,  a  Scotch- 
suit  for  damages  against  the  heirs  of  Mme.  de  man,  published  a  book  entitl^  ^*  Sion's  Plea 
Pompadour,  and  was  awarded  the  sum  of  60,-  against  the  Prelacy."  At  the  instigation  of 
000  livres,  of  which  he  received  only  10,000.  I^ud  he  was  brought  before  the  star  chamber 
He  published  a  Memoire  de  M,  de  Latvdsy  ing^  in  1680,  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  £10,-' 
nieur  (8vo.,  Paris,  1784),  and  several  essays.  000,  was  twice  publicly  whipped  and  piDoried 
LAUD,  WiLUAH,  an  English  prelate,  arch-  in  Cheapside,  had  his  ears  cut  off,  his  nostrils 
bishop  of  Canterbury,  bom  in  Bieading,  Berk-  slit  open,  and  his  cheeks  branded  with  the  let- 
shire,  Oct.  7,  1573,  executed  on  Tower  hill,  ters  S.  S.  (sower  of  sedition),  and  was  impris- 
London,  Jan.  10,  1646.  The  son  of  a  wealthy  oned  11  years  in  the  Fleet.  Laud  was  now  in* 
elothier,  he  was  educated  in  the  grammar  school  tlmately  associated  with  the  earl  of  Strafford,  of 
df  hiB  native  town,  till  in  his  16th  year  he  en-  whose  principle  of  ^  thorough"  he  approved, 
tered  St.  John^s  college,  Oxford,  where  he  ob-  He  became  chancellor  of  Oxford  in  1630,  of 
tained  a  scholarship  in  1500  and  a  fellowship  in  which  university  he  was  a  liberal  benefactor. 
1598.  Heylin  relates  that  even*  at  the  univer-  and  was  present  in  1688  at  the  coronation  of 
sity  he  was  so  ^^popishly  inclined"  that  it  was  the  king  in  Scotland,  urging  the  forced  estab- 
ahnost  a  heresy  for  any  one  to  be  seen  in  his  lishment  of  episcopacy  and  uniformity  in  that 
company,  and  a  misprision  of  heresy  to  give  country,  which  resulted  in  a  revolt  in  1687  and 
him  a  civil  salutation  in  the  streets.  He  re-  the  adoption  of  the  national  covenant.  On  his 
oeived  clerical  orders  in  1601,  became  chaplain  return  he  was  promoted  to  the  see  of  Canter- 
to  Charles  Lord  Mountjoy,  earl  of  Devonshire,  bury,  began  his  administration  by  the  repub* 
in  1606,  and,  though  holding  marriage  to  be  lication  of  the  **  Lawful  Sunday  Sports,"  en- 
an  indissoluble  sacrament,  performed  the  rites  forced  an  exact  observance  of  the  rubric  and  a 
of  matrimony  between  that  nobleman  and  Lady  uniform  discipline  in  the  cathedral  churches,  and 
Rich,  whose  first  husband  was  still  living.  For  made  the  service  approximate  in  several  respects 
this  act,  which  proved  a  barrier  to  his  rapid  to  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual.  He  indicated 
preferment,  he  read  a  penitential  service  every  his  preference  in  the  bestowment  of  benefices 
year.     He  was  appointed  chaplain  to  Bishop  for  single  over  married  men.    His  tendency  to 
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CSatholieiBm  appefcn  from  a  reoord  in  his  "  DUry^  'sabseqnently  made  eeyeral  attempts  to  procmre 

that  a  oardinars  hat  was  Offlbred  to  him,  which  a  prorossorship  in  that  institntion,  'vt^hioh,  not- 

he  deolined  with  the  answer  that  "  something  withstanding  a  high  reputation  for  scholarship, 

dwelt  within  me  which  woold  not  snfPer  that  were  nnsooeessfnl,  his  disposition  and  character 

till  Rome  was  other  than  it  is.*'    He  became  being  mnch  disliked.    In  1780  he  published  an 

one  of  the  committee  of  trade  and  the  king's  elegant  edition  of  sacred  Latin  poems  by  Arthur 

re  venae  in  1634,  a  commissibner  of  the  treasury  Johnston  and  others.    A  few  years  later  he 

soon  after,  and  a  oensof  of  the  press  under  a  established  himself  in  London  as  a  teacher  of 

decree  of  the  star  chamber  in  1637.  The  clergy  the  I^tin  tongue,  and  proposed  to  publish  by 

at  that  time  held  probably  a  larger  share  in  the  subscription  an  edition  of  the  Latin  poetry  of 

government  of  England  than  at  any  subsequent  Grotius,  Masenios,  and  others,  of  which  only  2 

period.    The  public  odium  against  Land  caused  vols,  appeared  (1762-^8).    In  Jan.  1747,  he  be- 

Dy  his  principles  and  his  overt>earing  temper  gan  to  publish  in  the  **  Gentleman's  Magazine*' 

was  greatly  increased  when  the  star  chamber  a  series  of  papers,  the  object  of  which  was  to 

sentenced  Prynne,  Burton,  and  fiastwick  to  be  show  that  Milton,  in  composing  his  ^^  Paradise 

fined  and  maimed  for  libels  *' against  the  hier-  Lost,**  had  borrowed  largely  from  Masenius, 

archy  of  the  church.*'    Immediately  after  the  Staphorstius,  Grotius,  and  other  writers.    The 

meeting  of  the  long  parliament  in  1640  he  was  substance  of  these  appeared  in  his  "  Essay  on 

impeached  for  high  treason  and  committed  to  Milton*s  Use  and  Imitation  of  the  Moderns  in 

the  tower.     After  an  imprisonment  of  more  his  *  Paradise  Lost'  **  (1760),  the  preface  and 

than  8  years,  he  was  brougnt  to  trial,  defended  postscript  of  which  were  written  by  Dr.  John-^ 

himself  with  ability  and  often  with  success  son.    A  pamphlet  by  John  Douglas,  afterward 

through  a  long  and  wearisome  process,  and  was  bishop  of  Salisbury,  in  vindication  of  Milton 

condemned  and  executed  by  a  sentence  that  is  ttom  the  accusation  of  plagiarism,  showed  that 

now  admitted  to  have  been  unjust  and  illegal,  many  of  the  passaffes  cited  as  plagiarisms  had 

The  single  aim  of  his  life  was  to   produce  been  interpolated  n*om  Alexander  Hog*s  Latin 

church  uniformity,  in  the  pursuit  of  which  a  translation  of  ^  Paradise  Lost."    Lauder,  un- 

narrow  understanaing  and  a  nature  devoid  of  able  to  meet  the  charge  of  forgery  and  impo- 

deep  benevolent  feeling  gave  him  a  relentless  sition  thus  brought  against  him,  signed  a  con- 

2eal«    The  first  edition  of  his  complete  works  fession  of  his  o&nce,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 

is  in  the  ^'  Library  of  Anglo-Catholic  Theology*'  Dr.  Douglas,  dictated  by  Dr.  Johnson ;  but  he 

(6  vols.,  Oxford,  1847-'9).    His  principal  biog-  nevertheless  published  in  1754  anotlier  work 

raphers  are  Prynne  (1644),  Heyhn  (1671),  Law-  impugning  the  fame  of  Milton,  entitled  ^The 

sou  (1829),  Le  Bas  (1886),  and  Baines  (1856).  Grand  Impostor,  or  Milton  detected  of  Forgery 

LAUDANUM,  tincture  of  opium,  prepared  against  King  Oharles  the  First ;"  an  answer  to 

by  macerating  2^  oz.  of  powdered  opmm  in  2  which,  supposed  to  be  from  the  hand  of  John- 

wine  measure  pints  ofdiluted  alcohol  for  14  days,  son,  appeared  in  the  ^^  Gentleman's  Magazine** 

then  expressing  and  filtering  through  paper ;  of  the  same  year.    He  subsequently  emigrated 

or  8  oZb  of  the  drug  in  2  imperial  pints  of  proof  to  Barbados,  where  he  kept  a  school, 

spirit.    About  25  drops  of  the  tincture  ar«  LAUDERDALE.    L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ala., 

equivalent  to  one  grain  of  opium.    The  strength  bordering  on  Tenn.  and  Miss.,  and  bounded  "W. 

may  l>e  increased  by  exposure  to  evaporation ;  and  S.  by  the  Tennessee  riyer ;  area,  672  sq.  m. ; 

and  when  after  standing  some  time  it  becomes  pop.  in  1850, 17,172,  of  whom  6,015  were  slaves, 

thick,  it  should  be  administered  with  caution,  It  has  a  hilly  surface,  underlying  which  are  iron 

especially  to  infants.    (See  Opium.)  ore  and  limestone  in  large  cuan titles.    The  soil 

LAUDER.,  RoBBBT  Soott,  a  Scottish  artist^  is  fertile  and  well  watered.  The  productions 
born  at  Silver  Mills,  near  Edinburgh,  in  1808.  in  1850  were  786,145  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
Showing  a  taste  for  art  in  his  youth,  he  was  en-  80,520  of  oats,  52,169  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  10,- 
abled  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  pursue  his  studies  606  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  grist  millk 
in  the  trustees'  academy,  Edinburgh.  Snbse-  12  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  85  churches,  and 
quenlJy  he  passed  5  years  on  the  continent,  and  909  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Ten-' 
in  1888  established  himself  in  London.  His  nessee  and  Alabama  railroad  will  pass  throngh 
best  pictures  have  been  suggested  by  scenes  in  the  W.  part  of  the  county,  and  a  branch  of  the 
Scott's  novels,  and  comprise  "  The  Trial  of  Effle  Memphis  and  Oharleston  railroad  extends  from' 
Deans,"  well  known  by  the  engraving  of  it,  Tasoombia  to  Florence,  the  capital.  II.  An 
^  Meg  Merrilies,"  *'  Claverhouse  ordering  Mor-  E.  co.  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  Ala.,  and  drain- 
ton  to  be  Shot,"  ^.  He  has  also  produced  large  ed  by  branches  of  Ghi^asawha  river;  area. 
Scriptural  compositions,  one  of  which,  **  Christ  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,717,  of  whom  2,661 
teaching  Humility,"  was  purchased  by  the  Scot-  were  slaves.  The  productions  in  1850  wero 
tish  association  for  the  encouragement  of  art  as  824,459  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  111,444  of  sweet 
the  commencement  of  a  Scottish  national  gal-  potatoes,  102,208  lbs.  of  rice,  and  4,195  bales  of 
lery.  Since  1849  he  has  resided  in  Edinburgh.  cotton.    There  were  9  saw  mills,  9  grist  mills,  1 

LAUDER,  WiLLiAic,  a  Scottish  literary  ad-  newspaper  office,  28  churches,  and  521  pupils 

venturer,  bom  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  attending  public  schools.    The  Mobile  and  Ohio 

century.,  died  in  Barbados  in  1771.    He  was  railroad  passes  through  the  county.    Capital, 

educated  at  the  univaraity  of  Edinburgh,  and  Marion.    III.  A  W.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bounded  N.' 
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b J  Forked  Deer  river,  8.  bj  the  Hatcfaie,  and  and  in  Ihnrope  is  enltiTated  in  gardens  as  an 

W.  bj  tba  IGssiflsippi,  separatiDg  it  from  AA ;  el^^ant  plan^  its  foUage  being  Bempervirent, 

area,  875  sq.  nu;  pop.  io  1860,  5,169,  of  whom  its  leaves  lanceolate,  wavj  at  the  marghi,  and 

1,766  were  slaves.    It  has  a  level  or  nndnlating  qaite  smooth,  and  possessing  an  agreeable  fin- 

aarfiioe  and  a  rich  soiL    The  prodactions  in  grance.    The  flowers,  however,  are  small,  4  or 

1850  were  216,896  boshels  of  Indian  com,  18,-  5  dnstered  together  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 

888  of  sweet  potatoes,  13,516  of  oats,  157,440  of  a  yellowish  white  color  and  dotted.    The 

lbs.  of  tobacco,  31,258  of  hotter,  and  1,604  bales  frnit  is  an  ovate  fleshy  berry  of  a  very  dark 

of  cotton.    There  were  14  grist  mills,  2  saw  porple  approaching  to  black,  endowed  with  the 

millflL  and  11  churches.    Capital,  Ripley.  same  aromatic  properties  as  the  leaves,  whence 

LAUDOy.  B ABOK.    See  Loudon.  both  have  been  nsed  as  stimulants  and  carmina- 

LAUMONITE  (called  by  Werner  efBoresdng  tives.  Several  varieties  are  given,  depending 
zeolite,  from  its  property  of  cmrobling  to  pow-  npon  the  character  of  the  foliage,  such  as 
der  by  exposure  to  the  air),  a  mineral  found  in  broader,  narrower,  more  crisped,  undulate,  or 
cavities  in  amygdaloidal  rocks,  and  also  in  variegated,  and  the  like ;  and  one  sort  is  men- 
denite  and  porphyry  in  different  countries;  tioned  as  possessing  double  flowers.  The  laurel 
named  from  Lanmont  the  mineralogist,  who  flret  (Gr.  dat^prf)  is  represented  in  Greek  mythology 
observed  it  in  the  lead  mines  in  JHrittany.  It  as  having  been  created  by  the  goddess  G»a 
occurs  in  crystals  of  the  form  of  obUque  rhom-  (Terra)  to  console  ApoUo  for  the  loss  of  the 
boidal  prisms,  and  also  in  lamellar  masses.  The  nymph  Daphne,  whom  she  had  rescue  from 
color  is  yellowish  or  grayish  white ;  hardness  his  pursuit.  Id  the  days  of  Roman  greatness 
8.5-^ ;  specific  gravity  2.^2.4.  In  composition  it  was  considered  an  emblem  of  victory  and  like- 
it  is  a  hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime,  wise  of  clemency,  crowning  the  victor,  and  he- 
ft specimen  from  Phippsburg,  Me.,  giving  the  ing  borne  in  the  hands  of  the  returning  soldiery, 
foliowing  proportions  of  its  ingredients  :  silica  It  is  honorably  mentioned  by  Chaucer  as  the 
51.98,  alumina  21.12,  lime  11.71,  and  water  crown  of  the  knights  of  the  round  table.  The 
15.05=:99.86.  Some  varieties  are  so  liable  to  laurel  cannot  bear  much  cold,  and  requires  good 
effloresce  and  fiill  to  flne  powder,  that  they  can  soil.  It  is  usually  propagated  by  layers,  but 
be  preserved  only  by  a  coating  of  gum  Arabic,  can  also  be  raised  from  seeds,  the  layers  being 
which  must  be  frequently  renewed.  The  min-  employed  for  increasing  the  rarer  varieties.  It 
eral  is  found  at  many  of  the  copper  mines  of  is  found  to  be  very  tenacious  of  life,  and  suck- 
Lake  Superior.  ers  have  been  known  to  spring  up  from  a  stump 

LAUNAT,  EiofuruEL  Louis  Hum  ns.  See  supposed  for  two  years  previous  to  be  dead. — 

Aktbaiouxs.  a  species  of  evergreen  cherry  known  as  the 

LA  UNION,  A  seaport  of  San  Salvador,  situ-  Portugal   laurel  (eeraitu   Lusitanica,  Loisel), 

ated  on  a  bay  of  the  same  name,  which  is  a  supposed  to  be  a  native  of  Portugal  or  the 

part  of  the  great  bay  of  Fonseca;  pop.  2,500.  Azores,  is  a  handsome  shrub  20  feet  high,  with 

It  Is  the  principal  port  of  the  republic.    Under  leaves  of  a  lucid  green  and  long  bunches  of 

the  crown  it  was  called  San  Carlos.    It  is  hot  flowers,  succeeded  by  oval  berries  of  a  dark 

and  unhealthy,  and  the  shoaling  of  the  water  purple  when  ripe.    It  has  been  used  in  Britain 

in  the  bay  betbre  the  town  has  been  so  great  for  hedges.    In  the  neighborhood  of  London  it 

within  the  past  few  years  that  it  is  now  pro-  has  proved  hardy,  flowering  and  ripening  its 

posed  to  remove  the  establishment  to  a  point  6  seeds.    There  is  another  cherry  called  in  £ng- 

m.  further  down  the  bay,  called  Punta  de  Glhi-  land  the  common  laurel  {O,  lauro-eerawg^  Loi- 

qnirin.    La  Union  is  in  fact  the  port  of  the  large  sel ;  prunu»  lauro-eeratus^  Linn.).  (See  Chebst 

commercial  city  of  San  Miguel.  Laubxl.)  The  Carolina  laurel  ( C,  Caroliniana^ 

LAUREL,  a  name  applied  to  a  great  variety  Michauz)  and  the  holly-leaved  laurel  of  this 
of  plants  found  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  world,  section  of  evergreen  cherries  {C.  ilieifoUus^ 
from  some  real  or  &ncied  resemblance  to  the  Nuttall)  are  American  species  of  the  lauro- 
genus  launu  (Linn.).  Formerly  many  kinds  eeran.  The  former  is  an  evergreen  tree  from 
of  valuable  trees  and  shrubs  were  considered  80  to  50  feet  high,  growing  upon  river  banks 
species  of  this  genus,  which  are  now  placed*  from  South  Carolina  to  Florida,  Louiaana,  and 
under  distinct  genera  in  the  natural  order  of  Arkansas,  with  leaves  so  poisonous  as  often  to 
JauraeecB  by  those  botanists  who  have  carefully  destroy  cattle.  The  latter  is  a  sm^-branch- 
studied  them.  Such  are  the  camphor  tree  (Z.  ed  tree  with  large,  bitter,  and  astringent  fruit, 
camphorifera^  Eampfer),  the  cinnamon  tree  of  found  on  the  mountains  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
the  East,  and  in  this  country  the  sassafras  tree  fomia.  Tliere  are  several  other  species,  wrongly 
(X.  dOMafrat^  Linn.)  and  the  benzoin  (X.  "bemeovi^  considered  as  North  American  but  really  Euro- 
Linn.)  c^  our  northern  flora,  with  tiie  red  bay  pean. — ^The  term  laurel  is  attached  to  many 
(Z.  OarvlinuTuiSj  Catesby)  of  the  southern  plants  wholly  diverse,  of  which  the  ground 
states.  The  only  genuine  species  now  allowed  laurel  (epigcea  repena,  linn.),  the  spurge  laurel 
is  the  sweet  bay,  or  X.  nobuit  (Linn.).  This  is  (daphne  lattreola^  Willd.),  and  the  big  laurel 
an  evergreen  tree,  or  rather  shrub,  sometimes  (fnagnolia  grandijtord)  are  familiar  examples. 

growing  to  Uie  height  of  60  feet,  yet  always  The  so  called  American  laurel,  including  the 

isplaying  a  tendency  to  throw  up  suckers  from  mountain  laurel,  sheep  laurel,  &c.<,  is  the  genus 

the  roots.  Usually  it  is  from  20  to  30  feet  high,  Kalmia  (Linn.).    (See  Kajjiia.) 
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LAUREL,  a  S.  E.  CO.  of  Ey.,  drained  bj  jodgM  were  freqaoDt,  espeeially  in  respect  to 

Rockcastle  river  and  Laorel  creek ;  area,  288  their  arbitrar j  deduons  in  marine  law  and  tbe 

sq.  m, ;  pop.  in  1850,  4,145.  of  whom  192  were  courts  of  admiralty,  and  his  pamphlets  gave  re- 

slaves.    The  surface  is  unaolating  or  hilly  and  markable  proof  of  legal  ability.  He  heldacom- 

thickly  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.    The  mission  in  one  of  the  fierce  border  wars,  when 

Srodactions  ia  1850  were  54,927  bushels  of  In-  the  British  forces  with  the  provincial  regiments 
ian  corn,  17,339  of  oats,  2,122  lbs.  of  tobacco^  were  called  out  to  defend  the  frontier  against 
and  11,688  of  wool.  There  were  8  saw  mills,  Cherokee  hostilities.  He  left  a  diary  of  the 
7  churches,  and  180  nupils  attending  pnblio  expedition  in  manuscript.  Having  realized  an 
schools.  Capital,  Loudon.  ample  fortune  and  founded  one  or  more  vain- 
LAURENS.  I.  A  N.  W.  district  of  S.  C,  able  plantations,  he  retired  from  business,  and 
bounded  N.  £.  by  Enoree  river  and  8.  W.  by  in  1771  visited  Europe,  and  put  his  sons  to 
the  Saluda;  area,  812  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  school  in  England.  He  made  the  tour  of  Great 
23,407,  of  whom  11,952  were  slaves;  white  Britain,  spent  some  time  on  the  continent,  and 
pop.  in  1859, 10,650.  The  surface  is  moderately  wrote  diaries  of  his  travels,  full  of  curious  details 
uneven,  and  t^e  soil,  watered  by  numerous  and  reflections,  which  are  still  in  manuscript, 
small  rivers,  is  rich  and  well  cultivated.  The  His  methodical  habits  appear  also  in  laiige  and 
prevailing  geological  formation  is  granite.  The  oarefuUv  arranged  collectiocs  of  letters  written 
productions  in  1850  were  895,291  bushels  of  during  nis  mercantile  career.  He  was  in  Lon- 
Indian  com,  129,694  of  wheat,  192,476  of  oats,  don  when  the  growing  political  oontroversiea 
102,926  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  15,842  bales  of  between  the  crown  and  the  colonies  had  reach- 
cotton.  There  were  83  grbt  mills,  28  saw  and  ed  a  degree  of  intensity  which  required  the 
planing  mills,  1  newspaper  olBce,  42  churches,  patriotic  attention  of  every  citizen.  In  1774 
and  863  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Cap-  he  was  one  of  88  Americans,  a  large  proportion 
ital,  Laurensville.  II.  A  central  co.  of  6a.,  of  whom  were  South  Carolinians,  who  signed  a 
traversed  by  the  Oconee  river;  area,  780  sq.  petition  to  dissuade  parliament  from  passidg  the 
m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  6,682,  of  whom  8,288  were  boston  port  bill.  He  still  hoped  that  wisdom 
slaves.  It  abounds  in  soft  limestone,  and  has  and  policy  might  avert  the  perils  of  war;  was 
an  undulating  surface  ovei^bwn  in  many  not  prepared  for  separation,  and  strove  only  for 
places  with  forests.  The  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  redress  of  grievances;  and  in  this  feeling  and 
loam,  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay.  The  produc-  opinion  he  represented  justly  tbe  great  b<^y  of 
tions  in  1850  were  211,958  bushels  of^  Indian  the  people  of  South  Carolina,  who  were  not 
corn,  82,995  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  8,883  bales  then  anticipating  a  violent  issue.  One  third  of 
of  cotton.  There  were  12  grist  mills,  8  saw  them  at  least  were  of  foreign  hirth,  and  only  re- 
mills,  12  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  oently  in  the  country.  Finding,  however,  that 
public  schools.  Capital,  Dublin.  petition  was  unavailing,  and  that  war  was  in« 
LAURENS,  Henct,  an  American  merchant  evitable  unless  averted  by  a  base  submission,  he 
and  statesman,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  hastened  home  to  take  his  part  in  the  patriotie 
1724,  died  there,  Dec.  8, 1792.  His  ancestors  oaose,  reaching  Charleston  near  the  close  of 
were  French  Huguenots  who  shared  in  the  1774.  He  was  made  one  of  the  council  of  safety, 
exile  of  tlie  sect  at  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  which  body  he  soon  became  president.  His 
of  Nantes.  He  was  educated  in  Charleston,  energy,  courage,  and  habits  of  business  were  all 
was  designed  for  mercantile  life,  and  passed  brought  into  active  exercise,  and  he  folly  satis* 
from  school  to  a  counting  house  in  Charleston,  fied  tibe  demands  of  patriotism  and  the  oommn- 
from  which  he  was  transferred  to  another  in  nity  by  his  zeal  and  devotion.  In  1776  he  was 
London,  where  he  might  enjoy  a  larger  field  for  elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congreaa 
commercial  study  and  acquaintance.  Return-  from  South  Carolina,  and  became  its  president, 
ing  to  his  native  city,  he  began  business  for  which  office  he  held  till  the  close  of  1778w  Ho 
himself,  which  he  pursued  with  a  rare  industiy  was  a  frequent  correspondent  and  resolute  sup* 
and  intelligence.  He  was  severely  diligenti  porter  of  Washington.  His  correspondence  with 
knew  how  to  economize  time,  and  was  a  model  him,  and  with  many  of  the  most  remarkable 
of  integrity,  method,  and  comprehensive  judg*  men  of  the  revolution,  is  still  extant,  showing 
ment.  As  rigid  with  others  as  himself^  he  his  methodical  habits,  patriotism,  and  sagacity, 
trained  all  his  agents  and  subordinates  to  order-  In  1779  he  was  appointed  minbter  plenipo* 
ly  habits  like  his  own ;  so  that  his  counting  tentiary  to  Holland,  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
room  became  a  school  of  discipline,  into  which  treaty,  but  was  captnred  on  his  way  thither  by 
the  youth  was  deemed  fortunate  who  could  find  a  British  frigate.  He  threw  his  papers  over- 
his  wav.  Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  the  strict-  board,  but  they  were  recovered  by  the  enemy, 
ness  of  discipline  by  which  he  endowed  those  They  afforded  conclusive  evidence  of  his  mis-> 
about  him  with  the  most  admirable  attributes  siou,  and  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  HoUand 
for  business,  and  crowned  his  own  career  with  had  been  in  secret  negotiation  with  tlie  revolted 
ample  fortune  and  the  respect  of  the  commn*  colonies,  which  led  to  a  declaration  of  war  by 
nity.  Although  tenacious  of  his  interests  as  a  Great  Britain  against  Holland.  He  was  taken 
business  man,  he  did  not  suffer  them  to  quench  to  London,  was  known  to  have  been  president 
patriotism,  but  was  a  sturdy  opponent  of  the  of  the  rebel  congress,  and  was  closely  incar* 
abuses  of  power.    His  contests  with  the  crown  cerated  in  the  tower.    Hia  health  suffering,  hft 
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was  indulged  with  a  daHjwalk  in  fresh  air,  of  skinniship^andecnrerin^d^fil^BLaiiraDB  was 
accompanied  by  a  guard.  On  one  of  these  oc-  greatly  distingnished.  At  the  pass  of  Ck>os»i> 
easions  he  happened  to  enconnter  Lord  Qeorge  whatdiie,  at  fiie  head  of  abont  20  regulars  and 
Ck>rdon,  then  a  prisoner  also,  and  was  addressed  SOO  militia,  he  met  the  columns  of  Prevost,  and 
by  hira.  Though  refusing  to  walk  or  converse  was  again  wounded,  escaping  with  his  life  only 
with  his  lordship,  such  was  the  jealousy  of  by  the  gallantry  of  a  subordinate  officer,  Oapt. 
the  crown  officers  that  he  was  remanded  into  Wigg.  Confined  to  the  ganison  of  Charleston, 
close  confinement.  His  imprisonment  continued  he  was  the  right  arm  of  Moultrie  during  its  brief 
for  nearly  15  months,  during  which  he  was  investment.  Subsequently,  when  the  combined 
greatly  enfeebled,  and  suffer^  also  from  fre*  French  and  American  forces  under  D'Estaing 
qnent  and  acute  attacks  of  gout.  He  was  sol-  and  Lincoln  attempted  the  storm  of  Savannah, 
aced,  however,  by  the  kind  attentions  of  many  he  led  the  light  infkntry,  and  was  one  of  the 
friends,  among  whom  was  Edmund  Burke.  The  first  to  mount  the  British  lines.  "When  Chariea- 
British  government  made  frequent  attempts  on  ton  was  besieged  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  he  was 
his  patriotism,  but  in  vain.  All  that  they  ob-  prominent  in  sorties,  and  displaiped  uniform 
tained  from  him  was  a  petition  for  his  enlarge-  courage  and  enthusiasm.  After  it  had  fallen 
ment,  modestly  expressed,  in  which  he  stated  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he  rejoined  the 
that  he  had  honestly  striven  to  prevent  the  final  army  of  Washington,  then  utterly  lacking  in 
rupture  between  the  crown  and  the  colonies,  resources.  It  became  necessary  to  appeal  to 
While  a  prisoner  he  learned  the  death  of  his  France  for  succor,  and  it  was  determined  to 
eon,  John  Laurens,  slain  in  a  skirmish  near  send  a  snecial  representative  from  the  army 
the  close  of  the  war.  Though  his  health  was  who  coula  boldly  report  its  real  condition.  For 
broken  when  he  was  released,  he  received  the  this  mission  Washington  designated  Laurens  to 
commission  of  congress  as  one  of  its  ministers  congress,  and  he  set  out  in  the  autumn  of  1780. 
for  negotiating  the  peace.  He  proceeded  to  The  object  was  to  negotiate  a  loan.  He  prompt- 
Paris,  where  (Nov.  80, 1782)  with  Franklin  and  ly  reported  his  arrivd  and  business  to  the  min- 
Jay  he  signed  the  preliminaries  of  the  treaty,  ister  Vergennes,  but  seemingly  in  vain.  The 
On  his  return  to  America  he  was  welcomed  with  formalities  of  opnrt  and  the  self-complacency  of 
the  highest  consideration.  Offices  were  ten-  the  minister,  who  would  not  be  hurried,  baffled 
dered  him,  which  he  was  compelled  to  dedine.  him  for  more  than  two  months.  With  the  spirit 
His  failing  health,  advanced  age,  and  the  di-  of  a  patriot,  knowing  that  the  condition  of  his 
lapidation  of  his  estates,  which  had  suffered  country  would  admit  of  no  more  delay,  he  de- 
from  British  sequestration,  required  that  he  termined  in  defiance  of  all  form  to  take  the 
should  confine  his  attention  to  his  own  interests,  affair  out  of  the  hands  of  subordinates  by  a  di- 
The  last  years  of  his  life  were  given  to  agricul-  rect  appeal  to  the  king.  Dr.  Franklin,  the  resi- 
ture.  By  an  injunction  in  his  will,  his  body  dent  American  minister,  would  have  dissuaded 
was  burned  according  to  detailed  directions  of  him ;  Vergennes,  to  whom  he  avowed  his  pur- 
fais  own,  and  the  remains  collected  and  buried,  pose,  was  confounded  by  its  audacity.  But 
He  left  numerous  ori^nal  and  valuable  papers,  Laurens  persevered,  and  at  a  public  levee  pre- 
a  portion  of  which  have  been  published  in  the  sented  his  memorial  at  a  moment  when  liouis 
collections  of  the  S.  C.  historical  society.  expected  only  a  passing  presentation  of  himsetf. 
LAURENS,  JoHK,  son  of  the  preceding,  lien-  He  took  occasion  to  say  to  the  king  that  he  was 
tenant-colonel  in  the  American  revolutionary  lust  from  the  army  of  Washington,  that  he 
army,  a  favorite  aide-de-camp  of  Washington,  knew  well  its  condition,  and  touching  his  sword 
bom  about  1756,  slain  in  battle  on  the  Comba-  he  added  that  unless  speedv  succor  was  sent  to 
hee,  6.  C,  Aug.  2T,  1782.  He  was  educated  his  country,  the  weapon  which  he  now  wore  at 
chiefly  in  England,  but  returning  at  the  open-  his  side,  as  the  ally  of  his  migesty,  might  be 
ing  of  the  war  joined  the  American  army  in  drawn,  as  the  subject  of  the  king  of  England, 
1777.  As  an  aid  of  Washington,  he  was  fre-  against  him  and  France.  The  king  was  con- 
quently  his  secretary,  and  the  letters  of  the  fused  for  a  moment,  recovered  himself,  replied 
commander-in-chief  in  his  handwriting  are  still  briefly  to  the  address,  received  the  memorial, 
extant.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  and  at  once  proceeded  to  act  upon  it.  Its  prayer 
of  Brandywine.  In  the  battle  of  Germantown  was  granted,  money  and  supplies  were  fdr^ 
he  was  severely  wounded  while  boldly  attempt-  nished,  and  the  American  army  was  saved, 
ing  to  expel  the  enemy  from  Chew's  house.  He  His  mission  thus  successfully  executed,  Laurens 
was  engaged  at  Monmouth,  and  acquired  in-  returned,  and  resumed  his  military  duties.  At 
creased  reputation  in  Rhode  Island.  On  the  the  nege  of  Torktown  he  led  a  forlorn  hope, 
appearance  of  the  enemy  in  the  South  he  re-  captur^  one  of  the  two  redoubts  nvhich  were 
paired  to  Charleston,  and  was  attached  to  the  stormed,  and  received  in  person  the  sword  of 
militia  force  of  Moultrie,  who  was  watching  the  the  commander.  When,  in  the  closing  period 
movements  of  the  British  in  Georgia.  When  of  the  war,  all  active  operations  had  ceased  in 
the  British  general  Prevost  attempted  a  eotip  de  the  North,  he  hastened  to  join  the  army  of  the 
main  against  Charleston  with  a  force  of  5,000  8outh  under  Gen.  Greene.  Here  the  enterprise 
men.  Gen.  Moultrie  threw  himself  across  his  of  Laurens  was  manifest,  though  the  war  was 
path  with  but  1,000  militia,  seekinff  only  to  re-  languishing.  In  the  numerous  little  af^rs 
tard,  not  to  arrest,  his  advance.    In  this  task  suiting  from  the  necesnty  of  cheddng 
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jdepvedfttioiiB  Bpoa  the  ^aatatloiM^  iad  ft>r  ooib>  aobieyemeAte.  It  was  tbe  prefereDoe  of  Wasihr 
fining  tho  garrison  to  the  walls  of  Charleston,  ingtoa  which  decided  congress  to  appoint  Lau- 
h.6  was  constantly  actiye ;  and  he  was  conspio-  rens  the  commissioner  to  ^France.  Washing- 
Qoos  in  some  hold  attempts  to  surprise  their  ton  knew  the  proper  man,  and  knew  what  was 
detachments  along  the  sea  islands  and  nnder  needed.  Lanrens  requited  the  preference  of 
the  very  guns  of  their  shipping.  In  all  these  Washington  with  tbe  most  affectionate  devo- 
moyements  liis  hravery  was  such  as  to  he  ao-  tion ;  toiled  in  his  tent  at  midnight  writing  let- 
oonnted  rashness;  and  the  result  would  seem  tersand  despatches;  was  his  chief  medium  of 
to  confirm  this  judgment  upon  hb  conduct*  communication  with  the  foreigners,  French, 
Hearing  of  an  enterprise  against  a  strong  ma-  German,  and  Polish,  in  the  service;  rushed  he» 
raading  force  of  the  British  who  were  engaged  tween  him  and  danger  at  Monmouth ;  and  some* 
in  ravaging  the  plantations  along  the  Gomhahee^  times,  perhaps,  exhibited  his  attachment  in  a 
Laurens,  who  had  been  for  some  time  sick  with  manner  which  the  severe  Washington  might  not 
agae,  rose  from  bed,  and  easterly  sought  the  com-  be  prepared  to  approve,  yet  could  not  properly 
xnand  of  the  troops  designed  for  their  arrest  By  condemn,  as  when  he  called  out  and  shot  Gen. 
hard  riding  he  overtook  the  brigade,  which  had  Charles  Lee  in  a  duel  for  disrespectful  language 
already  reached  the  north  bank  of  the  Combahee  to  his  general,  Lee,  wounded,  said  of  his  an- 
river,  near  the  ferry.  The  enemy  occupied  the  tagonist:  ^^IIow  handsomely  the  young  fellow 
banks  opposite.  Twelve  miles  below  the  ferry,  behaved  I  I  could  have  hug^d  him  I"  So  va- 
on  the  extreme  end  of  Ghehaw  neck,  the  lana  rions  were  his  merits,  so  distmguished  his  chief 
jata  out  toward  the  bed  of  the  river,  affording  excellences,  talents,  accomplishments,  and  vir- 
from  this  point  an  excellent  station  from  which  to  tnes,  that  his  death  called  everywhere  into  ut- 
assail  the  enemy  in  his  retreat  Laurens,  with  terance  the  voice  of  eulogy  and  lamentation. 
some  60  infantry,  a  few  matrosses,  and  a  how-  HamilUMi  wrote  of  him  in  terms  of  tbe  liveliest 
itser,  hastened  to  occnpy  this  point.  He  reach-  regpret  and  admiration.  Even  before  this  period, 
ed  the  plantation  of  Mr.  Stock,  contignons  to  he  had  won  among  his  comrades  and  in  the  ar- 
the  Ghehaw  point,  on  the  night  of  Aug.  26,  and  my  the  title  of  the  "  Bayard  of  the  revolution.^' 
prepared  to  reach  the  station  by  daylight  in  the  His  very  daring,  even  to  desperation,  had  vast 
morning.  He  spent  the  evening  in  pleasant  and  beneficial  uses  during  the  revolutionary  war, 
oonversation  with  the  ladies.  Possessing  a  fine  when  the  Americans  were  but  too  apt,  at  one 
edaoation  and  all  the  graces  of  the  courtier,  he  time,  to  hold  British  grenadiers  to  bo  invincible^ 
sought  to  dissipate  their  apprehensions  by  the  The  knowledge  of  this,  the  desire  to  inspirit  the 
gayest  language,  and  merrily  proposed  to  raise  militia,  the  wounded  pride  of  personal  charac- 
A  scaffold  for  them,  as  in  days  of  chivalry,  from  ter,  were  the  infiuences  that  prompted  Lanrens 
which  they  should  be  able  to  behold  the  action,  and  other  gallant  gentlemen  to  seek  danger,  as 
The  oonversation  was  keenly  remembered  when  it  would  seem  wantonly,  the  better  to  impress 
the  catastrophe  of  the  next  day  was  made  and  raise  the  courage  of  their  people.  At  the 
known.  The  enemy  had  probably  been  advised  oonncil  board,  Laurens  was  calm,  circumspect, 
of  his  movement,  slipped  their  cables  that  very  and  judicious.  As  one  instance  of  that  magna* 
night,  descended  the  river  to  Ghehaw,  landed  in  nimity  which  distinguished  his  general  conduct, 
force  on  the  point  of  which  Lanrens  proposed  it  may  be  mentionMl  that  when  promoted  by 
to  take  possession,  and  covered  themselves  in  congress,  out  of  the  regular  order,  and  in  ad- 
the  long  grass  and  fennel,  in  ambush,  along  the  vance  of  grade  in  tbe  army,  he  declined  the  com- 
road  on  which  he  had  to  pass.  As  soon  as  they  mission,  lest  it  should  awaken  the  jealousy  of 
were  discovered,  he  charged  them,  riding  at  the  comradesi  wrong  their  daims,  and  do  harm  to  the 
head  of  his  troops,  and,  leading  them  on  with  service.  His  European  education  gave  him  great 
desperate  gallantry,  was  slain  at  the  first  fire  of  advantage  over  his  brother  oflcers  generally  in 
the  British.  The  bitterness  of  this  catastrcmhe  American  society,  but  he  never  presumed  upon 
was  deepened  in  the  public  mind  by  the  reflec-  it,  and,  except  in  the  field,  was  singularly  un- 
tion  that  the  affair  in  which  he  was  engaged  was  ambitions  of  display.  His  correspondence  was 
of  so  small  significance;  that  the  war  was  vir-  voluminous,  and  large  portions  of  it  are  yetpre- 
tnaliy  over;  that  the  predatory  party  against  served.  It  exhibits  an  easy,  graceful,  yet  vig- 
whidi  he  went  was  not  seeking  an  encounter,  orous  style,  marked  equally  by  thought,  infor- 
bnt  fora^  and  provisions  for  the  necessities  of  mation,  ana  originality  and  freedom  of  opinion, 
the  garrison,  and  with  which  to  snpply  the  ship-  He  strenuously  urged  upon  his  father  the  em- 
ping  in  preparation  for  the  evacuation  of  the  ployment  of  negroes  in  the  armies  of  the  South. 
€itj.  Very  great  and  seneral  was  the  sorrow  alleging  their  freauent  employment  in  those  or 
occasioned  by  so  sad  and  sadden  a  dose  to  his  the  North,  and  tnat,  nnder  good  white  ofioers, 
brilliant  career.  Washington  himself  lamented  they  could  be  made  to  do  good  service.  He  was 
him  with  keen  feeling  and  eloquent  utterance,  not  unaware  that,  under  the  old  colonial  i^stem 
So  did  Greene,  Hamilton,  and  most  of  the  emi-  of  South  Carolina,  masters  taking  the  field  in  the 
nent  men  of  tlie  time.  Laurens  had  be«i  great-  border  wars  were  required  to  bring  with  them 
]y  in  the  confidence  of  Washington,  and  was  a  a  certain  quota  from  the  body  of  their  slaves. 
close  comrade  of  Hamilton ;  and  tliese  two  These,  following  their  owners  into  battle,  were 
young  men,  with  an  ardent  attachment  for  each  found  efftcient  But  his  fiither  opposed  the  pol- 
4»tber,  were  emulous  in  the  struggle  for  great  ioy  in  an  able  letter  which  is  still  extant:  and 
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though  the  meAstxre  was  broached  in  eoDgreso,  overwhelraing  odds  was  his  most  brilliant  ex- 

and  by  Soutli  Carolinians  (in  fact  it  originated  ploit    His  allies  the  Turks  having  taken  many 

with  John  Laurens),  it  was  deemed  anadvisable  Russian  prisoners,  Lanriston,  in  order  to  sare 

to  adopt  it    The  truth  is,  the  sontbern  army  their  lives,  ransomed  theln  with  his  own  money, 

had  no  other  means  of  support  than  those  wlii<Ji  In  1808  he  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Spain ;  in 

came  from  the  slave  labor  in  the  fields.    There  1809  he  was  with  Prince  Engine  Beaaharnais 

was  no  pay,  no  provision,  no  commissariat,  no  in  Italy  and  Hungary,  where  he  distinguished 

money,  no  resources,  save  what  was  gleaned  himself  at  the  battle  of  Raab.    The  victory  of 

at  harvest  time  from  the  plantation ;  and  the  iW^agram  was  in  great  measure  due  to  his  bring- 

rice,  corn,  and  tobacco  fields  of  South  Carolina  ing  up  100  cannons  in  the  face  of  a  terrible  fire, 

sustained  the  two  armies,  British  and  American,  After  the  peace  he  negotiated  the  marriage  of 

during  the  last  three  years  of  the  war  in  the  Napoleon  with  Maria  Louisa,  for  which  service 

South.    Hence  neither  British  nor  American  he  received  the  title  of  count  and  a  mission  to 

was  eager  to  disturb  the  existing  condition  of  Russia.  He  remained  in  Russia  until  1812,  when 

things  in  respect  to  the  slave  labor  of  the  South,  he  joined  the  grand  army.    After  the  retreat 

The  negroes  were  much  more  important  to  both  from  Moscow  he  organized  at  Magdeburg  the 

parties  in  the  fields  of  agriculture  than  in  those  5th  corps,  occupied  Leipsic  during  the  battle  of 

of  war.  Lntzen,  turned  the  right  wing  of  the  enemy  at 

LAURENTUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Latium,  the  battle  of  Bautzen,  and  took  Breslau,  June  1, 
between  Ostia  and  Lavinium,  about  16  m.  from  1818.  He  was  made  prisoner  at  Leipsic,  and 
Borne,  and  contiguous  to  the  coast.  It  was  the  did  not  recover  his  liberty  until  after  the  peace 
capital  of  Latium  and  the  residence  of  its  king  of  Paris.  He  was  treated  with  regard  by  Louis 
when  i^neas  and  the  Trojans  arrived  in  Italy.  XYIII.  When  Napoleon  returned,  Lauriston 
After  the  establishment  of  the  empire,  it  was  accompanied  the  king  to  B^hune  and  then  re- 
incorporated with  the  neighboring  mnnicipality  tired  to  his  estate  of  Richecourt,  where  he  re- 
of  Lavinium.  Laurentum  gave  name  to  a  ter-  mained  during  the  Hundred  Days.  For  this  he 
ritory  which  extended  from  the  month  of  the  was  appointed  peer  of  France  and  commander 
Tiber  to  near  Ardea,  and  which,  in  imperial  of  the  infantry  of  the  guard.  In  1817  he  was 
times,  was  studded  along  the  shore  with  the  created  marquis,  and  in  1820  was  called  to  direct 
TiUas  of  the  Roman  aristocracy,  among  which  the  administration  of  the  royal  household.  In 
were  those  of  the  younger  Pliny  and  the  em-  May,  1821,  he  received  the  baton  of  a  marshal 
peror  Oommodns.  of  France,  and  after  the  campaign  in  Spain  in 

LAURISTON,  Alezaitdbb  Jacques  Bebnabd  1828  was  in  command  of  the  2d  corps  of  the 

Law,  marquis  de,  a  French  soldier,  grandson  of  reserve.    His  death,  which  took  place  while  vis- 

s  brother  of  the  financier  Law,  born  in  Pondi-  iting  a  celebrated  opera  dancer,  excited  much 

cherry,  Hindoetan,  Feb.  1,  1768,  died  in  Paris,  attention  in  Paris. 

June  10, 1828.  At  the  military  school  of  Paris  LAUSANNE,  a  city  of  Switzerland,  and  cap- 
he  was  intimate  with  Bonaparte.  In  1792  and  ital  of  the  canton  of  Vaud,  situated  near  the  N. 
fbllowing  year  he  served  in  the  armies  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  and  about  ^  m. 
north,  of  the  Moselle  and  Sambre-et-Meuse,  and  from  Ouchy,  its  port  on  that  lake ;  pop.  increased 
disttnguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Yalen-  from  8,818  in  1798  to  14,126  in  1828,  and  14,- 
ciennes.  In  1796  he  resigned,  and  left  the  600  in  1860,  beside  8,186  in  the  out- parishes 
army ;  but  he  was  recalled  by  Napoleon  when  or  hanlieue.  It  is  built  on  8  steep  hills,  which 
first  consul,  was  appointed  his  aidcrde-camp,  and  project  from  Mont  Jorat,  the  highest  of  which 
accompanied  him  to  Italy.  In  1801  he  was  is  crowned  by  the  old  cathedral  600  feet  above 
sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Denmark,  and  in  the  lake.  The  cathedral,  a  noble  Gothic  struo- 
1802,  having  been  chosen  to  convey  to  London  ture  of  the  18th  century,  is  adorned  with  a  lofty 
the  news  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  tower  and  a  spire,  and  contains  the  remains  of 
Amiens,  was  there  received  with  great  enthusi-  St.  Bernard  deMenthon.  The  church  of  St.  Fran- 
asm  by  the  people,  who  took  the  horses  from  his  ^ois  is  also  a  very  old  building,  and  is  memora- 
carriage  and  drew  him  to  Downing  street.  In  ble  for  the  council  assembled  within  its  walls 
1806  he  was  sent  under  Admiral  Villeneuve  on  in  1449,  in  which  Felix  V.  resigned  his  claims 
an  expedition  to  Martinique,  where  he  took  Fort  to  the  popedom.  The  other  remarkable  bnild- 
Diamond.  Ten  days  later  the  fieet  sailed  for  Eu-  ings  are :  the  old  episcopal  palace,  now  the  gov- 
rope,  and  after  an  engagement  off  Gape  Ortegal  ernment  house;  the  college,  whicli  contains  the 
was  defeated  by  Nelson  at  Trafalgar,  Get.  21.  cantonal  library  (88,000  vols.)  and  a  valuable  mu- 
Returning  to  France,  he  was  placed  at  the  head  seum ;  the  penitentiary,  the  charity  schools,  and 
of  a  division  of  the  army  sent  into  Germany,  the  casino  or  club  house.  The  streets  are  steep, 
and  was  made  governor  of  Braunau.  In  1806  narrow,  and  ill  paved.  The  manufactures  com- 
he  was  commissioned  to  superintend  the  surren-  prise  woollen  cloth,  paper,  leather,  and  jewelry, 
der  of  the  magazines  and  arsenals  of  Venice  in  and  some  trade  is  carried  on  in  wine,  which  is 
accordance  wiUi  the  treaty  of  Presburg ;  and  in  the  staple  of  the  canton.  Steamboats  plj  on 
the  following  year,  by  Napoleon's  orders,  he  the  lake  between  Guchy,  Geneva,  and  other 
seized  on  the  republic  of  Ragusa  as  a  reprisal  towns ;  and  a  railroad  has  been  constructed  to 
for  the  Russians  having  occupied  the  harbor  Yverdun  at  the  head  of  the  lake  of  NenfchUte). 
of  Oattaro.     His  defence  of  Ragusa  against  Among  the  objects  of  interest  are  the  hoose  in 
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irhieh  Gibbon  wrote  the  greatert  part  of  his  Aiiff.  10, 1T9S.    EDtering  th«  repabliean  army, 

*^  Decline  and  Fall,"  and  the  grave  of  John  be  distingaished  himself  on  the  Rhine  and  in  La 

Kemble  in  the  oemeter  j  of  St.  Pierre  de  Plain  Vendue,  and  gained  the  confidence  of  Napoleon, 

near  the  dty.   A  remarkable  fragment  of  black  who  appointed  him  his  adjutant  and  private 

Boman  ware,  with  figures  moulded  in  hi^  re-  secretary.    He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt, 

lief,  and  a  beaatifnl  specimen  of  blue  glass  from  and  became  more  nearly  allied  to  him  by  mar- 

the  supposed  site  of  the  Roman  Lausoninm,  near  lying  a  niece  of  Josephine.    After  the  18th 

Lausanne,  were  exhibited  in  the  London  ar«  Brumaire  he  was  made  postmaster-seneral  and 

diasologioal  institnte  in  Dec.  1858.  count.    In  1814  he  lost  his  office,  but  regain- 

LAUZUN,  ANTomir  Nompab  ds  O^ncoKT.  ed  it  after  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba, 

dnke  de,  a  French  courtier,  born  in  1688,  died  After  the  restoration  of  Louis  XYIII.,  he  was 

Nov.  19,  1728.    A  poor  nobleman  from  Gas*  arrested  for  having  aided  the  emperor,  and 

cony,  he  made  his  fortune  at  the  French  court  condemned  to  death.    He  escaped,  by  the  aid  <^ 

by  his  elegant  manners  and  wit  and  dauntless  his  wife  and  daughter  and  three  English  gen* 

ambition,  and  became  a  favorite  of  manj  of  the  tiemen,  and  went  to  Munich,  where  be  was 

most  eminent  and  beantiftil  women,  and  of  Louis  kindly  received  by  the  king.    Mroe.  La  Yalette, 

XIV.,  who  appointed  him  to  various  offices.  He  tfter  the  escape  was  discovered,  was  kept  for 

was  about  to  marry  Mile,  de  Montpensier,  grand-  some  time  imprisoned,  and  became  insane ;  but 

daughter  of  Henry  IV.,  and  to  take  the  com-  she  survived  until  June,  1856.     In  1822  La 

mand  of  the  French  army  in  Flanders,  when  Vslette  was  pardoned  and  returned  to  France, 

the  intrigues  of  Louvois  and  Mme.  de  Montee-  where  he  lived  in  obscurity.    He  left  a  Tolnme 

pan  caneed  him  to  be  detained  in  prison  for  of  Mhnairei  et  unitenin  (Paris,  1881),  contain- 

many  years.    He  finally  recovered  his  liberty  at  inff  an  interesting  account  of  his  escape.    Na- 

the  instance  of  the  French  princess,  whom  he  is  poleon  I.  bequeathed  800,000  francs  to  La  Va* 

supposed  to  have  secredy  married.    In  1688  he  lette,  of  which  60,000  were  paid  to  him;  in 

escorted  the  queen  of  James  H.  and  her  in-  1855  Napoleon  lU.  caused  the  remidnder  to  be 

hot  son  to  France,  and  in  1689  took  an  active  paid  to  his  heirs. 

part  in  the  fruitless  expedition  to  Ireland.  Al«  LA  VALLlt^RE,  Fbancoise  Louisb  nc  La 
though  he  never  fully  reoovered  the  gix>d  graces  Baums  Lk  Blamo,  dnchesse,  a  French  lady  oele- 
of  the  French  monarch,  he  was  raised  to  the  brated  for  her  intimate  relations  with  Louis 
rank  of  duke  in  1692.  Mile,  de  Montpensier  XIV.,  bom  in  Tours  in  Ang.  1644,  died  in  Paris, 
died  in  1693,  and  in  1696,  at  the  age  of  62,  he  June  6, 1710.  After  the  deatli  of  her  father,  a 
married  Mile,  de  Durford,  a  girl  of  16.  Lauznn  French  nobleman  and  superior  officer,  her  mo- 
figures  frequently  in  the  French  literature  of  the  ther  married  the  baron  de  St.  R6my,  who  was 
17th  century,  and  even  of  a  later  period,  partio-  attached  to  the  household  of  the  duchess  of 
nlarlj  in  the  works  of  Mme.  de  S6vign6,  La  Orleans.  Introduced  at  court  and  appointed 
Bruy^re,  and  8t  Simon. — ^Tbe  Mhnoires  du  due  maid  of  honor  to  Henrietta  of  England,  sister- 
de  Lautuf^  of  which  various  editions  have  ap-  ]n*law  of  Louis  XIV.,  Mile,  de  La  Valli^re  soon 
peared,  and  a  new  one  by  Lacour  in  Paris  in  received  the  homage  of  Several  distinguished 
1868,  do  not  refer  to  this  Lauzun,  but  to  an-  persons,  whose  attentions  she  discountenanced 
ether  noted  individual,  who  was  a  member  of  from  a  feeling  of  sincere  love  and  admiration 
the  Biron  family.    (See  BnoK.)  for  the  king.    All  who  became  acqnsinted  with 

LAVA.    See  VoLOAira  the  young  lady  were  struck  with  her  modesty, 

LAVAOA,  a  S.  E.  oo.  of  Texas,  watered  by  gentleness,  and  truthfulness,  as  well  as  with  her 

Lavaca  and  Navidad  rivers;  area,  926  so.  m.;  personal  charms  and  Taried  accomplishments ; 

pop.  in  1858,  4,907,  of  whom  1,481  were  slaves,  and  the  most  eminent  French  writers,  as  R»> 

It  has  an  nndnlating  surface,  partly  covered  cine,  La  Fontaine,  and  Mme.  de  S^vign^,  be- 

with  ash  and  post  oak  timber,  and  a  fertile  soil  stow  the  highest  encomiums  upon  her  virtues 

adapted  to  cotton,  sugar,  and  Indian  com.  Vidue  and  graces.    Her  love  for  Louis  XIV.  was  as 

of  land  in  1859,  $627,769.    Capital,  Petersburg,  enthusiastic  as  it  was  disinterested;  and  after 

LAVAL,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  seat  of  having  for  some  time  resisted  his  advances,  she 

a  bishop,  and  capital  of  the  department  of  May-  became  his  mistress  in  1661,  but  on  several  oo- 

enne,  on  the  Mayenne  river,  186  miles  by  rail-  casions  felt  impelled  by  conscientious  scruples 

way  from  Purls;  pop.  in  1856,  19,292.    There  to  desert  her  lover,  who  twice  succeeded  in 

is  a  considerAble  trade  in  wine,  brandy,  wood,  bringing  her  back  from  the  convent  in  which 

iron,  clover,  and  marble.   It  was  in  the  environs  slie  had  taken  refuge.    In  1674,  however,  she 

of  Laval  tliat  originated,  in  1791,  the  royalist  left  him  definitively,  and  took  the  veil  in  the 

insurrection  called  the  Ohouan:>erie.    A  bril-  Carmelite  convent  of  the  faubourg  St.  Jacques 

liant  Tictory  of  the  Vendean  army  over  the  re*  under  the  name  of  Sister  Louise.    She  received 

pablican'3  was  gained  near  Laval,  Oct.  25,  1798.  the  visits  of  the  qneen,  the  duchess  of  Orleans, 

LA  VALETTE,  Antoine  Maris  Chamans,  and  other  warm  admirers,  and,  engaged  in 

eomte  de,  a  French  officer,  bom  in  Paris  in  works  of  piety  and  cliarity,  spent  the  rest  of 

1769,  died  there,  Feb.  15,  1830.    At  the  break-  her  life  in  the  seclusion  of  that  convent,  of  which 

ing  out  of  the  revolution  he  becase  an  oflioer  Mme.  de  Montespan,  who  had  succeeded  her  as 

of  the  national  guard,  in  which  capacity  he  mistress  of  the  king,  also  eventually  became  an 

was  one  of  the  last  defenders  of  the  king,  on  inmate.    She  bore  4  children  to  the  king,  2  of 
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wham  were  legitimatu»d,  tIz.,  Mile;  de  Blolfl»  rammened  him  either  to  refiiie  it  or  to  becomes 

who  mArried  the  prince  of  Qaati^  and  the  count  Christian,    The  controversy  which  ensoed  ex- 

of  Yermandois.    She  wrote  a  work  entitled  JSe^  cited  the  greatest  interest.    Mendelssohn  main- 

JUatitms  iur  la  mithicorde  de  Dieu,  par  vne  tained  that  according  to  the  system  of  Bonnet 

dame  pSniUnte  (1680),  of  which  a  copy,  dated  it  would  he  as  easy  to  demonstrate  the  diTine 

1688,  with  corrections  by  Bossuet,  was  discov-  origin  of  Idamism  or  Buddhism  as  of  Christian- 

ered  in  the  Louvre  library  by  M.  Damas-Hinard  ity ;  and  Lavater,  fearing  that  his  imperious  chair 

in  1862.    The  original  as  well  as  the  corrected  lenge  had  been  intolerant  and  unkind,  withdrew 

work  was  edited  by  M.  Romaine  Gomut  (Paris,  it  in  a  long  letter.    From  that  time  he  was  the 

1854).    A  collection  of  her  letters  was  pub-  chief  and  almost  the  idol  of  the  mystics.    He 

lished  in  1767.    Among  the  works  based  upon  explained  the  performances  of  Gessner  and  Mes- 

her  life,  the  novel  of  Mme.  de  Genlis  has  attain-  mer  by  the  theory  of  the  Rosicrucians,  yiuted 

ed  the  greatest  popularity.    Lebrun^s  "  Magda-  and  disputed  with  Cagliostro  under  a  conviction 

len"  in  the  Yal  de  Gr&ce  in  Paris  is  said  to  rep-  that  he.  was  an  envoy  of  Satan,  and  was  sua- 

resent  the  features  of  the  duchess.    See  Ars^e  pected  by  his  contemporaries  of  almost  all  here- 

Houssaye,  Mile,  de  La  ValUi^e  et  Mme.  de  gies,  of  being  an  atheist, and  of  being  secretly  a 

MonUtpan  (Paris,  1860). — ^Her  ffrand-nephew,  high  officer  in  the  order  of  Jesuits.    Hiscelebri- 

Louis  OfesAB  Dx  La  YAixiiba,  born  in  1708,  ty  was  extended  into  foreign  countries  chiefly 

died  in  1780,  was  a  celebrated  biblioi>hile.  by  his  Fhpeiognamische  Fragmente  zur  BefoT' 

LAYATER,  Joha»k  Kaspas,  a  Swiss  mystic  derung  der MeMehenloenntfim  undMenschefUiebe 

and  physiognomist,  born  in  Zurich,  Nov.  15,  (Leipsic,  1775-'8),  the  first  elaborate  attempt  to 

1741,  died  were,  Jan.  2, 180i.    He  was  the  son  reduce  physiognomy  to  a  science,  illustrated 

.  of  a  physician,  a  timid,  sensitive,  imaginative  with  numerous  engravings  and  vignettes,  and 

boy,  with  an  aversion  to  school,  but  fond  of  superior  in  respect  of  paper  and  typography  to 

poetry,  solitude,  and  religious  revery.    Intended  any  book  previously  issued  from  the  German 

for  holy  orders,  he  pursued  his  studies  at  Zft-  press.    It  was  the  fruit  of  singularly  acute  ob- 

rich,  but  was  more  interested  in  Klopstock  and  servations  from  an  early  period  of  life,  confirmed 

Rousseau  than  in  controversialists,  and  sought  by  the  study  of  a  large  collection  of  likenesses 

the  revival  of  piety  rather  by  humble  labors  as  of  distinguished  personages  which  are  intro- 

member  of  an  ascetic  society  than  by  weigh-  duced  into  the  work,    fiiough  he  was  some- 

ing  theological  formulas.      '^  Limit  yourself  at  times  deceived,  the  remarkable  skill  of  Lavater 

.  every  moment^  if  you  can,  to  what  is  nearest  to  in  detecting  character  by  some  slight  feature 

you,"  was  one  of  his  early  ethical  precepts,  was  often  proved.    The  new  science  was  wide- 

Notwithstanding  his  shrinking  nature,  his  first  ly  studied,  occasioned  many  discussions,  and 

public  act  was  a  vehement  pamphlet  (1762)  was  assailed  with  ridicule  by  Lichtenberg  at 

assailing  an  oppressive  but  influential  officer  of  Gottingen,  by  Nicolai  at  Berlin,  and.  by  Zim- 

Zarich,  which  made  it  advisable  for  him  to  mermann  in  a  parody  on  the  physiognomy  of 

leave  his  native  town  for  a  time.    He  went  to  tails.    The  author  was  visited  at  Zurich  by  nu- 

Berlin,  then,  undef  Frederic  the  Great,  the  merous  curious  and  eminent  persons,  whose 

centre  of  intellectual  culture  in  Germany,  and  characters  he  usually  judged  with  sagacity;  at 

continued  his  studies  in  that  capital,  enjoying  a  glance  he  recognized  Necker,  Mirabeau,  and 

the  friendship  ofSulzer  and  Mendelssohn,  and  in  Mercier.    He  made  a  long  and  philosophically 

Barth,  Pomerania,  under  the  theologian  Spal-  impartial  commentary  on  his  own  physiognomy 

ding.    Returning  to  Zurich  in  1764,  he  entered  as  displayed  in  several  silhouettes:  **A  most 

on  the  duties  of  pastor,  and  the  peculiar  charm  delicate  organization,  forming  a  singular  eneem- 

of  his  mystical  discourses,  his  benevolent  char-  hle^  many  of  whose  parts  are  in  contrast.    He. 

acter,  and  blameless  life  made  him  warmly  and  delights  in  high  metaphysical  speculations,  and 

universally  beloved.     His  publidhed  sermons  his  intelligence  cannot  grasp  the  simplest  mech- 

and  his  correspondence  soon  extended  over  anism.    His  imagination  is  extravagant,  disor- 

Europe*    In  1767  appeared  his  Schtceiteerlieder,  dered,  immensely  eccentric ;  but  it  is  checked 

containing  his  finest  poems,  which  was  followed  by  two  severe  guardians,  good  sense  and  a  good 

by  his  Aumichten  in  die  EwigJceit  (8  voK,  heart.    He  knows  mnch,  but  is  the  least  erudite 

1768-73),  the  first  of  a  series  of  works  in  which  of  aU  professional  savants.   None  of  his  knowl- 

he  maintained  the  perpetuity  of  miracles,  the  edge  has  been  acquired ;  every  thing  has  been 

irresistibility  of  prayer,  and  the  necessity  for  in  some  sort  given  to  him.    He  loves,  and  has 

every  person  to  conceive  of  God  as  manifested  never  been  in  love."    The  last  years  of  his  life 

in  Ohrlst  crucified  in  order  to  be  really  alive  were  connected  with  the  efforts  of  the  Swiss  for 

himself.    The  last  doctrine  was  called  his  Chris-  freedom.    He  had  hailed  the  French  revolution 

tomania.    He  determined  to  oppose  his  illumin*  with  an  enthusiasm  which  was  quickly  changed 

ism  to  the  philosophy  that  was  reigning  at  to  horror.     His  declamations   in   the  pulpit 

Paris  and  Berlin ;  and  having  found  in  the  Pa-  against  the  French  party  caused  him  to  be  ban- 

UngkiUie  philaeophique  of  Bonnet  what  he  ished  to  Basel  in  1796.    He  was  soon  permitted 

deemed  a  triumphant  exposition  of  Christian  to  return,  renewed  his  pastoral  offices,  and  op- 

iaith,  he  sent  a  translation  of  it  with  remarks  posed  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  French 

of  his  own  to  his  friend  Mendelssohn,  the  mild-  directory,  tiU,  when  Mass^na  took  Zarich  (Sept 

est  and  ablest  living  advocate  of  deism,  and  26, 1799)^  he  was  shot  in  the  streets  whila  e^r 
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eonraging  the  soldiers  and  relieving  the  woond*  mnoh  essential  oil  as  the  preceding.  The  tooth- 
ed. The  shot  is  said  to  have  proceeded  not  leayedlayender(X.  iimtota,  linn.)  and  the  ring- 
fram  a  French  bnt  a  Swiss  soldier,  who  thns  leaved  lavender  (Z.  pinnatOy  Linn.)  are  curious 
gratified  a  personal  and  partisan  spite ;  and  in  their  leaves,  and  may  be  regarded  as  clean 
though  Lavater  recognized  him  he  did  not  di-*  and  pretty  plants  in  collections.  The  sweet 
vulfle  his  name,  but  wrote  verses  of  forgiveness,  basil  (peymum  hanlwum^  linn.)  is  commonly 
He  languished  from  the  wound  with  severe  suf-  called  lavender  in  our  gardens;  but,  though 
fering  for  more  than  a  year.  The  original  and  belonging  to  the  same  natural  order,  it  is  ra- 
pecaliar  character  of  Lavater  was  admired  by  ther  a  pot  herb  used  for  seasoning  than  a  plant 
Groethe,  who  pronounced  him  "the  best,  great-  for  perfumery. 

est)  wisest,  sincerest  of  all  mortal  and  immortal  LAVINIUM,  an  ancient  city  of  Italy,  in  La- 
men  that  I  know."  Their  friendship  was  how-  tinm,  situated  near  the  sea,  between  Laurentum 
ever  interrupted  in  consequence  ot  Lavater's  and  Ardea,  about  17  m.  from  Rome.  It  is  scud 
portraiture  of  the  non-Christian  in  his  "Pontius  to  have  been  founded  by  ^neas,  shortly  after 
Pilate." — ^A  selection  from  his  voluminous  works  his  arrival  in  Italy,  and  named  by  him  after  his 
was  edited  by  Orelli  (8  vols.,  Zarich,  ld41-'4).  wife  Lavinia.  He  made  it  the  capital  of  Latiuni, 
His  biography  was  written  by  Gessner  (1802).  but  it  was  never,  in  historic  times,  of  much  po- 
His  work  on  physiognomy  luis  been  issued  in  litical  importance,  and  Strabo  speaks  of  it  as 
various  forms  in  the  principal  languages  of  En-  presenting  the  mere  vestiges  of  a  city,  though 
rope.  The  beet  English  translation  is  by  Henry  still  retaining  a  sacred  character. 
Hunter,  D.D.  (5  vols.,  London,  l789-'98),  the  LAVOISIER,  Antoinx  Laubsnt,  a  Fcisnch 
engravings  for  which  were  under  the  superin-  natural  philosopher,  andthechieffounderof  the 
tendence  of  H.  Fuseli,  w1m>  also  translated  his  '  modem  system  of  chemistry,  bom  in  Paris, 
"Aphorisms  on  Kan"  (London,  1788).  Other  Aug.  26, 1743,  died  on  the  scaffold.  May  8, 1794. 
translations  are  by  Thomas  Holcroft  (3  vols.,  He  was  the  son.  of  a  rich  merchant,  studied  a^ 
London,  1789-'93 ;  10th  ed.,  1  vol.,  London,  the  Mazarin  college,  and  from  his  early  youth 
1858),  Morton  (3  vols.,  1798),  and  Moore  (4  evinced  considerable  taste  for  natural  philoso- 
vols..  1797).  phy.  He  learned  astronomy  from  La  Gaille, 
LAYEKDER  {tawxttduloy  Linn.),  a  genus  of  chemistry  fh>m  Rouelle,  and  botany  from  Ber- 
hoary,  narrow-leaved,  fragrant,  sub-Sirabby,  nord  de  Jussieu.  In  1764  he  won  a  prize  from 
shrabby,  or  else  perennial-herbaceous  plants,  the  academy  of  sciences  by  his  Memoirs  tur  la 
of  the  natural  order  IdbiaUBf  indigenous  to  the  meUUuremanUred'Selairer  Usruetd^unegrande 
south  of  Europe,  the  Canaries,  Barbeoy,  Egypt,  e«^,  which  was  afterward  printed  at  the  ez- 
Persia,  and  the  west  of  India.  Don  g^ves  as  pense  of  that  learned  body.  Several  other  es- 
mony  as  18  species,  but  there  are  two  only  says,  especially  his  Mhmoire  ntr  Us  eouehes  dm 
which  ore  economically  employed.  The  com-  montagnes^  secured  him  admission  to  it  in  1768. 
mon  lavender  (Z.  «pica,  Linn.)  has  been  long  This  distinction  increased  his  zeal  for  the  im- 
known  in  British  gardens,  and  in  deep,  dry,  provement  of  sdence ;  and  in  order  to  meet  the 
warm  soil  it  forms  a  compact  henuspherical  neavy  expenditures  necessitated  by  his  ezperi- 
bush,  flowering  abundantly  every  year.  Its  ments,  he  sought  and  received  on  appointment 
flowers  are  lilac  or  purple,  though  a  whit^  as  farmer  of  the  public  revenue.  He  pursued 
flowered  variety  is  known.  This  species  bears  his  two  callings  with  equal  success,  showing 
many  names ;  it  is  De  Lamarck's  Z.  vulgaris^  himself  a  skilfm  administrator  no  less  than  on 
De  Candoile's  L,  vsra^  and  the  X.  angtut{folia  acute  philosopher.  In  1776  the  minister  Turgot 
of  Miller  and  Moench.  It  yields  the  fragrant  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  regie  des  salpi- 
oil  of  lavender,  extensively  used  in  perfumery.  tre$^  in  which  station  he  was  able  to  introduce 
The  odor  of  the  plant  resides  in  this  oil,  which  many  improvements  into  the  manufacture  of 
is  contained  in  every  port  of  the  plant,  but  prin-  gunpowder.  From  1778  to  1785  he  gave  at- 
cipally  in  its  spikes  of  flowers  from  which  it  is  tention  to  agriculture,  and  enriched  the  science 
distilled.  A  single  drop  of  this  oil,  if  put  into  of  husbandry  by  many  valuable  suggestions.  In 
a  box  along  with  a  living  insect,  is  said  to  1787  he  was  elected .  to  the  provincial  assembly 
immediately  kill  it.  The  lavender  is  easily  of  Orleans.  In  1788  he  became  one^  of  the 
propagated  from  cuttings,  which  often  send  up  trastees  of  the  bank  of  discount,  and  in  1789, 
flower  stalks  the  same  season.  The  second  as  assistant  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly, 
kind,  sometimes  called  French  lavender  and  presented  an  interesting  report  upon  the  condi- 
sometimes  spike  or  brood-leaved  lavender,  is  tion  of  that  institution.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  L.  spiea  of  De  CandoUe,  and  the  X.  lat\folia  the  commission  on  weights  and  measures  in 
of  Villars.  According  to  Linnsdus,  it  is  only  1790,  and  took  great  interest  in  the  preparation 
a  variety  of  the  common  lavender,  and  is  his  of  the  new  decimal  system.  Being  in  1791  one 
Z.  epica  /3,  and  De  Lamarck's  L.  wdga/ris  /3.  of  the  commissioners  of  the  treasury,  he  pub- 
Its  oil,  called  oil  of  spike,  is  employed  by  paint-  lished  his  essay  De  la  richesse  nati<male  de  la 
ers  on  porcelain  and  in  the  preparation  of  var-  France,  in  which  he  presented  a  plan  for  the  col- 
nishes  for  artists.  The  plant  has  the  habit  of  lection  of  taxes ;  tliis  essay,  whidi  was  to  be  but' 
the  common  lavender,  but  more  humble  and  the  forerunner  of  a  complete  treatise  upon  this 
the  aspect  more  hoary,  the  spikes  more  dense  important  subject,  entitles  him  to  a  high  rank 
and  shorter ;  it  yields  by  distillation  twice  as  among  political  economists.    But  the  best  of 
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hiB  energies  had  been  devoted  to  cbemical  in-  1756  he  became  master  of  Peterhonse,  Cam- 
yestigations,  which  he  pursued  with  untiring  bridge,  was  appointed  in  1760  nniyersity  libra- 
perseverance  from  1772  till  his  death ;  in  1786  rian  and  professor  of  casuistry,  and  after  other 
fie  had  published  no  fewer  than  40  essays  or  me-  preferments  received  in  1768  the  bishopric  of 
moirs,  giving  incontrovertible  evidence  of  great  Carlisle.  His  master  in  philosophy  was  Locke^ 
logical  power  and  unparalleled  acnteness,  while  whose  system  he  represented  at  Cambridge, 
successively  embodying  the  principles  out  of  and  of  whose  works  he  published  an  edition 
which  chemical  science  was  to  be  renovated,  in  1777. 

His  discoveries  and  general  influence  in  this       LAW,  Edwabd,  Lobd  Ellenbobough.    8ee 

branch  of  natural  philosophy  have  been  already  Ellenbobouoh. 

treated  in  the  article  Chemistby.    His  greatest       LAW,  John,  of  Lauriston,  a  British  financier, 

work  is  his  TraitS  de  ehimU  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  born  in  Edinburgh  in  April,  1671,  died  in  Ven- 

1789),  a  synopsis  of  modem  cnemistry,  in  which  ice,  March  21, 1729.    He  received  an  excellent 

he  exhibits  no  less  ability  as  a  logician  than  as  a  education,  and  manifested  at  an  early  age  a  talent 

natural  philosopher.  His  physical  investi^tions  for  finance,  but  was  also  notorious  as  a  gambler 

were  also  valuable ;  he  wrote  an  excellent  es-  and  rou4.   Having  killed  an  antagonist  in  a  duel, 

say,  Du  princip4  eonstitutif  de  la  chaleur^  first  he  fled  to  France.    Thence  he  went  to  Holland, 

printed  m  the  MSmoires  de  Vaeadhnie  de9  sci-  where  he  made  a  special  study  of  banking  in 

encee  in  1777.    In  his  later  years  his  attention  the  great  bank  of  Amsterdam.     Li  1700  he 

was  mostly  turned  to  applications  of  chemistry  returned  to  Scotland,  and  published  a  work 

to  physiology,  and  his  two  Memoiree  eur  ta  advocating  the  establishment  of  a  bank  which 

tranapiration  dee  animaux  deserve  to  be  partic-  should  hold  all  the  sources  of  revenue  of  the 

ularly  noticed.    He  was  collecting  all  his  writ-  state  in  its  own  hands,  and,  treating  them  as 

ings  with  the  ultimate  view  of  remodelling  capital,  issue  notes,  and  at  the  same  time  make 

them  into  a  single  work,  when  the  course  of  a  profit  by  discounting.    The  proposition  was 

revolutionary  events  brought  him  to  a  prema-  declined  by  government,  and  Law  went  with 

tnre  end.    Dupin,  a  member  of  the  convention,  his  scheme  to  Paris,  where  it  also  failed  to  meet 

having  on  May  2, 1794,  introduced  an  act  of  approbation.    He  was  afterward  expelled  from 

accusation  against  all  the  farmers  of  the  public  several  other  European  cities,  but  not  before  he 

revenue,  Lavoisier  delivered  himself  up  and  was  had  obtained  admission  to  the  court  circles,  and 

imprisoned ;  on  the  6th  he  was  involved  in  the  gained  large  sums  at  gambling.    On  the  death 

general  sentence  of  death  against  the  corpora-  of  Louis  XIY.,  and  the  accession  of  the  duke 

don  to  which  he  belonged,  and  two  days  later  of  Orleans  to  the  regency.  Law  reentered  Paris 

he  was  guillotined.    His  essays  were  collected  with  a  fortune  of  more  than  $500,000  made  by 

and  published  by  his  widow  under  the  title  of  gambling.    The  financial  affairs  of  the  French 

Memoires  de  physique  et  de  ehimie,  in  tk  vols,  kingdom  being  at  this  time  in  the  utmost  em- 

8vo.    Proposals  for  a  complete  edition  of  his  barrassment,  he  soon  gained  a  hearing,  and, 

works  were  issued  in  1847 ;  but  they  have  not  having  secured  the  patronage  of  the  regent, 

been  carried  out.  nor  has  any  public  monument  in  1716  established  a  bank  under  royal  authori* 

been  erected  to  mm.  ty.    This  institution  was  authorized  to  discount 

LAW  (Lat.  lex,  from  lego,  to  collect),  in  its  bills  of  exchange,  and  to  issue  notes  redeemable 

general  sense,  a  rule  of  action*  in  a  more  re-  in  specie  of  fineness  equal  to  that  of  the  cur- 

stricted  signification,  a  rule  of  human  conduct,  rent  money  of  the  realm.    As  it  accepted  at 

or  collectively  a  body  of  regulations  adapted  to  par  government  bills,  on  which  there  was  a 

a  particular  subject.    In  the  civil  code  of  Loui-  discount  of  nearly  80  per  cent.,  and  as  there 

siana  it  is  defined  as  a  **  solemn  expression  of  was  a  general  want  of  private  credit,  its  stock 

the  legislative  will.''    Law,  regarded  as  a  body  was  soon  taken,  and  a  very  lucrative  business 

of  rules  for  the  direction  of  the  individual  in  his  established.    Law,  however,  aimed  higher  than 

relations  with  society,  is  treated  in  the  articles  this.      He  believed  that  while  there  was  no 

Civil  Law,  Code,   Common'  Law,   Cbiminal  standard  of  prices,  or  of  monev,  credit  was 

Law,  Law  Mebohant,  and  Mabtial  Law  ;  as  every  thing,  and  that  a  state  might  with  safety 

regards  matters  of  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  treat  even  possible  future  profits  as  the  basis  of 

in  the  article  Canon  Law  ;  and  as  regards  the  a  paper  currency.  With  this  view  he  established 

mutual  rights  and  relations  of  states,  in  the  the  Mississippi  or  West  India  company,  based 

article  Law  of  Nations.  on  the  scheme  of  colonizing  and  drawing  profit 

LAW,  Edmund,  an  English  divine  and  phi-  from  the  French  possessions  in  North  America, 

losopher,  bishop  of  Carlisle,  born  in  Cartmel,  This  company,  enlarging  its  scope,  soon  absorb- 

Lancashire,  in  1708,  died  at  Rose  Castle,  his  ed  the  French  East  India  company  under  the 

episcopal  residence,  in  1787.    He  was  educated  general  title  of  the  "Company  of  the  Indies." 

at  8t.  John's  college,  and  became  a  fellow  of  It  extended  its  capital  to  624,000  shares  of  550 

Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  publish-  livres  each,  and  engaged  itself  to  lend  the  king 

ed  a  translation  of  Archbishop  King's  "  Essay  1,600,000,000  livres  at  8  per  cent.    An  extra- 

on  the  Origin  of  Evil,"  with  copious  annotations,  ordinary  fever  of  stock  gambling  had  been  grad- 

During  the  controversy  excited  by  the  views  ually  excited  by  these  financial  efforts,  and  the 

of  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  he  published  his  "  In-  result  was  that  the  shares  of  the  company  rose 

quiry  into  the  Ideas  of  8pace,  Time,"  &c.    In  to  85  or  40  times  their  original  value.    Great 
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extravagance  resulted.  Land  near  Paris  rose  his  pupil  to  the  univeraty  of  Cambridge  in 
to  the  value  of  100  years'  purchase,  and  most  1727,  and  afterward  remuned  in  the  familj 
objects  of  commerce  in  the  same  proportion,  more  than  10  years.  His  treatise  on  "  Christian 
But  the  constant  decrease  of  specie  in  France,  Perfection'^  appeared  in  1726,  and  was  followed 
and  the  constant  issue  of  government  notes,  in  1729  by  his  **  Serious  Call  to  a  Devout  and 
which  by  May,  1720,  had  reached  the  sum  of  Holy  Life,''  his  most  popular  work,  which  has 
1,926,000,000  livres,  soon  undermined  the  com-  been  highly  esteemed  both  in  England  and 
pany.  A  crash  came,  the  shares  sank  in  value,  America  by  those  most  eminent  for  piety.  Dr. 
and  Law  from  the  position  of  the  comptroller-  Johnson  mentions  it  as  the  first  book  which 
general  of  finances  became  a  fugitive.  It  seems,  made  him  think  in  earnest  of  religion  after  he 
however,  to  be  well  established  that  he  was  a  became  capable  of  rational  inquiry,  and  styles  it 
sincere  believer  in  his  own  scheme,  and  that  he  the  finest  hortatory  theology  in  any  language, 
acted  honestly,  and  with  a  lively  desire  to  pro-  It  abounds  in  felicitous  portraitures  of  character, 
mote  the  public  welfare.  He  laid  by  no  money,  which  reveal  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
and  when  he  left  France  took  with  him  only  800  aptitude  for  sharp  and  graceful  satire,  as  well  as 
louis  d'or.  He  travelled  for  some  time  after-  his  evangelical  ^rvor.  These  writings  caused 
ward  in  different  European  countries,  and  at  the  him  to  be  consulted  as  a  spiritual  adviser  by 
invitation  of  the  British  ministry  finally  return-  many  serious  persons,  and  his  piety  and  wisdom 
ed  to  his  native  kingdom,  being  presented  on  gave  him  great  personid  authority.  Among 
his  arrival  to  George  I.  by  Sir  John  Norris.  On  those  who  admired  and  were  instructed  by 
Nov.  28  he  pleaded  at  the  bar  of  king's  bench  him  were  the  brothers  John  and  Charles  Wes- 
for  the  royal  pardon  for  a  murder,  on  which  ley ;  and  a  divine  named  Dr.  Trapp  in  a  pub- 
occasion  he  was  attended  by  the  duke  of  Argyle  lished  discourse,  which  was  answered  by  Law, 
and  the  earl  of  Hay.  He  received  from  France  attributed  the  origin  of  Methodism  and  other 
a  pension  of  20,000  livres  until  the  death  of  religious  movements  of  the  time  to  his  Influ- 
tbe  regent,  and  entertained  nntU  that  event  ence  and  writings.  To  a  young  lady  who  had 
hopes  of  arranging  his  differences  with  the  expressed  a  desire  to  be  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
French  company  (n  the  Indies,  which  claimed  communion  he  addressed  three  remarkable  let- 
from  him  the  sura  of  20,286,875  livres.  Little  ters  (1781-2 ;  first  published  in  1779).  One 
by  little  he  sank  into  obscurity,  and  finally  died  of  his  friends  was  Mrs.  Hntcheson,  who  after 
in  great  poverty  in  Venice,  where  his  tomb  is  the  death  of  her  husband  resolved  to  lead  a  re- 
still  to  be  seen  in  one  of  the  churches, — ^Works  tired  and  religious  life,  and  chose  him  for  her 
upon  Law  and  his  system  are  numerous,  but  it  chaplain  and  adviser.  Miss  Hester  Gibbon,  a 
is  only  within  the  present  century  that  justice  sister  of  his  pupil,  joined  them,  and  from  1740 
has  to  any  degree  been  done  to  the  uncommon  they  dwelt  together  at  King's  Cliffe,  engaged 
abilities  of  which  he  was  really  possessed.  See  in  exercises  of  piety,  and  devoting  their  com- 
Thiers,  UUtoire  de  Law  (published  in  Paris  in  bined  annual  income  of  about  £8,000  to  pur- 
1858,  from  the  Bevue  progressive  of  1826;  Enc-  poses  of  charity,  A  school  was  endowed  for 
lish  translation,  New  York,  1869) ;  Kurtzel,  the  instruction  and  clothing  of  40  boys  and 
Oeschichte  der  Lavo^schen  Fivanz- Operation  (in  girls,  which  still  continues  under  the  name  of 
Raumer^s  Eistorisches  Ta8chenbue\  1846) ;  and  Law's  and  Hutcheson's  charities.  He  had  al- 
Chai'Ies  Mockay,  **  Memoirs  of  ExtraorcUnary  ready  begun  his  study  of  the  writings  of  Jacob 
Popular  Delusions"  (London,  1860).  Boehm,  whose  doctrines  he  accepted  and  eluci- 
LAW,  Willi  AM,  an  English  religious  and  mys-  dated  in  several  works,  as  the  "  w  ay  to  Knowl- 
tical  author,  born  in  King's  Cliffe,  Northamp-  edge"  and  the  "  Spirit  of  Love."  Though  he 
tonshire,  in  1686,  died  in  the  same  parish,  April  remained  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  principal 
9, 1761.  He  was  admitted  into  Emmanuel  col-  theosophical  writers,  some  of  his  most  vigorous 
lege,  Cambridge,  in  1705,  received  the  degrees  and  latest  productions^  as  the  "  Tract  upon 
of  bachelor  and  master,  and  was  elected  to  a  "Warburton"  and  the  "  Address  to  the  Clergy," 
fellowship  in  1711,  which  he  retained  till  1716,  are  upon  topics  unconnected  with  his  favorite 
when  he  fiirfeited  it  and  all  prospect  of  ad-  studies.  The  translation  of  Bi)ehra  (Behmen) 
vanceraent  in  the  church  by  refusing  as  a  which  bears  his  name  (4  vols.,  1764-'81)  con- 
Jacobite  to  take  the  prescribed  oath  of  alle-  tains  little  by  him  beside  illustrative  mystical 
dance  to  George  I.  He  never  again  oflBciated  figures,  having  been  prepared  for  the  press  by 
m  public,  though  livings  were  tendered  him  Mrs,  Hutcheson  and  Miss  Gibbon,  and  published 
through  his  friend  Dr.  Sherlock,  afterward  at  their  expense.  His  collected  works  (9  vols., 
bishop  of  London.  In  1717  he  engaged  in  London,  1762)  embrace  16  treatises  and  a  col- 
London  in  the  Bangorian  controversy,  pub-  lection  of  letters.  The  "Serious  Call"  has  been 
lishing  three  letters  to  the  bishop  of  Bangor  often  reproduced  separately.  Many  notices  of 
which  are  among  his  most  effective  produc-  his  life  and  character  are  found  in  the  autobi- 
tions.  In  1724  he  wrote  an  answer  toMande-  ography  of  Gibbon  and  the  diary  of  the  noet 
ville's  "Fable  of  the  Bees,"  an  admirable  essay,  Byrom.  "In  our  family,"  says  Gibbon,  "he 
which  has  been  republished  separately  with  left  the  reputation  of  a  worthy  and  pious  man, 
an  introduction  by  F.  D.  Maurice  (Cambridge,  who  believed  all  that  he  professed,  and  practised 
1844).  He  soon  became  tutor  to  the  father  of  all  that  he  enjoined."  His  life  was  written  by 
the  historian  Gibbon  at  Putney,  accompanied  Bichard  Tighe  (London,  1818).     A  volume  en- 
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titled  ''Notefl  and  Materials  for  aa  Adequate  those  which  had  grown  out  of  the  feudal  sya* 
Biography  of  the  celebrated  Divine  and  Theo-  tem,  and  were  intended  mainly  to  govern  tiUea 
sopher  William  Law"  was  printed  for  the  Theo-  to  land  and  the  relations  of  fendal  rank,  and 
sophian  library  in  London  in  1656.  It  consists  were  admirably  adiq>ted  for  this  purpose.  When 
of  an  elaborate  outline  and  series  of  studies  these  mercantile  contracts  came  before  the 
preliminary  to  a  biography,  which  is  designed  courts,  the  same  necessity  which  had  led  mer- 
to  be  at  the  same  time  a  historical  and  critical  chants  to  find  and  introduce  their  new  roles, 
treatise  on  theosophical  doctrines,  and  to  be  acted  upon  the  courts,  and  induced  the  courts, 
published  in  connection  with  a  new  edition  of  more  or  less  willingly,  to  accept  these  roles  as 
the  writings  of  Boehm,  Freher,  and  William  their  rules  also,  and  thus  to  make  them  law. 
Law.  Bnt  while  some  of  these  mles  were  only  modi- 
LAW  MERCHANT.  This  ancient  phrase  fications  of  the  existing  rules  of  the  common 
has  been  defined  as  synonymous  with  the  law  law,  others  of  them  were  very  distinct  except 
of  merchants.  It  is  rather  the  system  of  law  tions,  and  some  were  positive  contradictions, 
which  the  courts  of  England  and  the  United  It  was  perhaps  wise  in  the  courts  to  regard 
States  apply  to  mercantUe  contracts.  It  is  a  with  jealousy  rules  of  law  made  by  no  sovereign 
branch  of  tiie  common  law,  inferior  in  impor-  authority,  and  neither  evidenced  nor  promol- 
tance  to  no  other,  and  in  many  respects  quite  gated  in  any  authentic  way.  Nor  are  we  obliged 
distinct  from  any  other.  The  principal  subjects  to  attribute  to  mere  selfishness  of  any  kind  the 
embraced  within  it  are  the  law  of  shipping,  in-  reluctance  of  the  courts  of  law  to  admit  these 
eluding  that  of  marine  insurance ;  the  law  of  usages  to  the  full  force  of  law,  at  all  periods  and 
negotiable  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory  even  at  the  present  day.  Bnt  at  all  times  the 
notes ;  and  the  law  of  sales ;  all  of  wnich  topics  established  rules  which  governed  the  business 
are  treated  of  in  this  work  specificaUy. — ^The  and  the  contracts  of  any  set  of  men,  must  have 
law  merchant  has  grown  up  ^adually,  and,  been  recognized  as  law  ;  and  even  the  Roman 
during  the  larger  part  of  its  existence,  slowly,  civil  law  acknowledged  the  binding  force  of 
It  originated  undoubtedly  in  the  customs  of  mercantile  usage  as  constituting  law.  One  in- 
merchants.  That  it  stands  out  in  English  law,  stance  of  this  is  very  remarkable,  and  of  much 
more  prominently  and  distinctiy  than  in  any  historical  interest.  In  the  Digest  (L.  14,  tit. 
other  general  system  of  municipal  law,  may  be  2,  sect  9),  a  rubric  d^  lege  Shodia  de  jaetu 
reasonably  ascribed  to  the  greater  extent  of  the  shows  this  regard  to  usage.  In  the  reign  of  the 
commerce  of  England  for  many  ages.  It  occu-  emperor  Antoninus,  a  vessel  had  been  wrecked ; 
pies  a  similar  place  in  our  law,  in  part  because  a  part  of  her  cargo  had  been  thrown  over  to 
we  inherit  the  law  of  England,  and  in  part  be-  lighten  her,  and  by  this  loss  the  vessel  and  the 
cause  the  same  extent  of  commerce  which  pro-  remainder  of  the  cargo  were  saved,  and  the 
duced  this  system  of  law  in  England  preserves  owner  of  the  property  demanded  a  contribution 
it  in  the  United  States.  In  the  earliest  records  from  the  others.  Many  centuries  before  this 
of  English  law,  we  havo  distinct  intimations  time  the  merchants  and  navigators  of  the  Medi- 
that  England,  in  all  periods  of  its  history  from  terranean  had  formed  a  code  of  laws  for  their 
the  reigns  of  its  Saxon  monarchs,  had  many  own  government,  and  as  it  was  agreed  upon  at 
ships  and  many  merchants ;  that  questions  in  and  promulgated  from  the  island  of  Rhodes, 
relation  to  the  interests  and  contracts  of  mer-  then  a  principal  centre  of  commerce,  it  was 
chants  came  not  unfrequently  before  the  courts;  known  as  the  Rhodian  law.  By  this  law,  the 
and  tiiat  these  questions  were  decided  even  then  claimant  would  be  entitied  to  contribution  un- 
by  a  reference  to  the  customs  of  merchants,  der  a  principle  which  has  come  down  to  our 
which  was  sometimes  only  understood,  but  in  own  times,  and  is  now  in  frOl  force  under  the 
other  cases  was  distinctly  expressed.  In  doing  name  of  general  average.  The  claim  of  the 
this  the  courts  only  obeyed  a  necessity,  which  owner  of  the  property  lost  was  submitted  to 
was  felt  wherever  commerce  existed  and  was  the  emperor,  and  the  rescript,  or  decree,  was 
respected.  It  is  not  to  be  concealed,  however,  as  follows  :  ^^  I,  indeed,  am  lord  of  the  world ; 
that  the  coui*t8  did  this  with  some  reluctance,  but  the  law  (or  this  law)  is  the  lord  of  the  sea. 
and  by  steps  which  followed  each  other  only  at  Whatever  the  Rhodian  law  prescribes  in  the 
long  distances.  The  reasons  for  this  are  ob-  premises,  let  that  be  adjudged.**  The  very  next 
vious,  and  may  be  discerned  the  more  easily  rubric  makes  the  ship  owner  responsible  for  the 
because  they  have  not  yet  ceased  wholly  to  acts  of  the  master  or  his  ship.  Another  (Dig. 
operate.  The  common  law  was,  at  a  very  early  4,  9)  provides  that  mariners  and  certain  others 
period,  a  complicated  but  well  arranged  and  shall  be  responsible  for  all  property  committed 
exceedingly  systematic  body  of  law.  To  know  to  their  charge.  Another  (Dig.  22,  2 ;  Code,  4, 
this  was  the  privilege  of  a  few ;  to  administer  83)  gives  rules  which  are  quite  the  same  with 
it  gave  wealth  and  dignity  to  a  very  few.  The  those  that  regulate  at  this  day  loans  on  bottom- 
law  was  then  a  monopoly,  and  one  of  very  great  ry  and  respondentia.  And  another  (Dig.  47,  9) 
value,  and  it  was  guarded  carefully  by  those  provides  that  fourfold  doma^  should  be  piud 
who  possessed  it.  Merchants  did  not  wantonly  by  the  plunderer  of  a  vessel  m  distress.  These 
disregard  it ;  but  they  were  compelled  to  find,  provisions  of  the  Roman  law,  with  the  remains 
or  to  invent,  for  the  various  exigencies  of  their  of  the  law  of  Rhodes,  sufficed  for  the  purposes 
commerce,  rules  and  principles  different  from  of  commerce  until  about  8  centuries  since, 
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when  the  Gojuolato  del  mare  was  promulgated,  a  section  (numbered  47  in  Professor  Bowen's 
It  is  an  excellently  constructed  system,  con-  excellent  edition,  but  usually  numbered  as  the 
stantly  referred  to  bv  law  writers  of  continental  80th)  running  thus :  ''*'  All  merchants  shall  have 
Europe  at  tiiis  day,  m  some  instances  mention-  safe  and  secure  conduct  to  go  out  of  and  to  come 
ed  by  English  judges,  and  not  unnoticed  by  into  England  and  to  stay  there,  and  to  nass  as 
courts  and  lawyers  of  the  United  States ;  and  well  by  land  as  by  water,  to  buy  and  sell  by  the 
it  would  probably  be  much  more  used  if  we  ancient  and  allowed  customs^  without  any  heavr 
poBsessed  a  truislation  of  it  into  Enslish.  The  tolls,  except  in  time  of  war,  or  when  they  shidi 
origin  of  this  code  is  not  certainly  known,  nor  be  of  any  nation  at  war  with  us."  And  the 
the  name  of  its  authors,  nor  the  time  or  place  next  section  defines  the  rights  of  alien  mer- 
of  its  original  promiQgation.  Next  to  the  chants  in  time  of  war.  In  subsequent  reigns, 
CoTisolato  in  time,  according  to  the  best  author-  and  especially  in  those  of  the  Edwards,  yarious 
ities,  came  the  ^*  Laws  of  Ol^ron."  We  know  statutes  were  passed,  expressly  de  mereatoribuiy 
that  these  were  collected,  reduced  to  sys-  and  in  most  instances  securing  to  them  valuable 
tematic  form,  and  published,  as  the  rules  then  privileges.  Such  enactments  were  from  time 
in  force  for  the  regulation  of  shipping,  in  the  to  time  repeated,  as  they  are  to  this  day.  And 
small  island  of  Citron,  off  the  coast  of  France,  the  struggle  of  the  courts,  and  still  more  of 
Queen  Eleanor  was  duchess  of  the  province  of  members  of  the  legal  profession,  to  prevent  this 
Guienne,  near  which  Citron  lies,  and  French  invasion  of  the  law,  is  very  remarkable.  Thus 
writers  assert  that  she  caused  the  prepara-  a  question  early  grew  up  whether  ^*  the  custom 
tion  and  publication  of  tliis  code.  English  an-  of  merchants"  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  custom 
tiquaries  refer  it  to  her  son  Richard  I.  But  of  certain  places,  differing  in  one  of  them  from 
no  one  certainly  knows  who  was  their  an-  that  which  it  was  in  others,  or  as  a  part  of  the 
thor,  or  irhen  they  were  first  in  force.  This  general  law  of  the  realm.  If  it  were  the  former, 
oode  has  been  repeatedly  published  in  English,  then  any  party  who  would  profit  by  it  either 
and  is  most  accessible  to  American  students  in  as  plaintiff  or  as  defendant,  must  set  it  rorth  in 
the  first  volume  of  Peters's  **  Admiralty  Re-  his  pleading  and  prove  it  specifically.  If  it 
ports."  Then  followed  the  *^Laws  of  Wisby."  were  the  latter,  then  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
This  was  the  name  of  a  convenient  ^ort  on  the  courts  to  know  it,  as  it  was  their  duty  and  office 
N.  W.  coast  of  Gothland,  an  island  in  the  Bal-  to  know  all  the  law  of  the  land,  and  apply  it 
tic,  about  equidistant  from  Sweden,  Russia,  and  in  all  cases,  without  sugp^estion  from  any  one. 
Germany.  These  laws,  its  ancient  celebrity.  After  some  intimations  m  favor  of  this  latter 
and  its  present  ruins,  all  indicate  that  it  was  view,  in  1622  (Winches  Reports,  24)  Lord  Chief 
once  the  emporium  of  a  great  commerce.  It  Justice  Hobart  declared  that  ^'  the  custom  of 
has  perished  utterly,  and  historians  attribute  merchants  is  a  part  of  the  law  of  this  realm ;" 
its  rapid  and  complete  decay  to  dissensions  and  and  Coke,  in  both  the  1st  and  2d  Institutes, 
conflicts  among  its  citizens.  These  laws  were  dedares  that  *^  the  lex  mereatoria  is  part  of  the 
probably  founded  upon  the  laws  of  Citron,  laws  of  the  realm."  So  this  question  seems  to 
with  which  they  frequently  coincide.  But  it  is  have  been  finally  disposed  of.  Not  so  easy  was 
of  some  interest  to  remark  how  commerce,  it  however  to  determine,  finally  and  practically, 
which  more  than  2,000  years  ago  had  a  princi-  another  question  which  liad  also  arisen.  When 
pal  centre  in  the  western  Mediterranean,  some  it  was  determined  that  the  custom  of  mer- 
8  centuries  since  found  an  appropriate  place  for  chants  had  become  the  law  merchant,  and  there- 
oommeroial  legislation  in  some  part  of  Italy ;  a  fore  must  be  applied  to  all  mercantile  contracts 
few  centuries  later,  in  an  island  on  the  coast  of  between  parties  who  were  merchants,  it  was 
France,  and  not  long  after  in  the  centre  of  the  now  asked  whether  the  same  law  should  be  ap- 
Baltic  sea;  thus  showing  tlie  extension  certainly,  plied  to  the  construction  and  enforcement  of 
and  perhaps  the  migration  of  commerce.  A  the  same  contracts  when  they  were  made  he- 
French  work  called  Le  guidon^  and  often  re-  tween  parties  who  were  not  merchants.  That 
ferred  to  under  that  name  (the  author  being  the  law  merchant  should  be  confined  to  persons 
unknown),  was  published  about  8  centuries  who  were  merchants  was  at  first  held  by  the 
since.  Its  whole  title,  translated  into  English,  courts  (Cro.  Jac  806,  A.  D.  1618),  in  a  case 
is:  "A  Useful  and  Necessary  Guide  to  them  who  where  a  drawee  and  acceptor  of  a  bill  of  ex- 
deal  in  Merchandise  and  send  it  to  Sea.''  And  change  was  sued  on  his  acceptance,  and  the 
then  we  reach  the  Ordonnance  de  la  marine  of  defendant  prevailed,  on  the  grounds  that  only 
Louis  XIV.,  published  in  1681.  It  covers  the  a  merchant  would  be  held  on  such  acceptance, 
whole  ground  of  maritime  law,  including  insur-  and  that  it  did  not  appear  that  the  defendant 
ance.  It  codifies  and  systematizes  wi&  great  was  a  merchant  at  the  time  when  he  accepted 
skill  all  existing  provisions,  whether  they  were  the  bill.  In  another  cose  occurring  19  years 
derived  from  enactment  or  from  usage,  and  in  afterward,  the  same  doctrine  was  held.  But  in 
many  instances  improves  upon  them.  Chancel-  two  years  more  the  court  had  got  so  far  that, 
lor  Kent  calls  this  ordinance  ^*  a  monument  of  the  defendant  being  called  a  merchant,  they  held 
the  wisdom  of  his  reign,  fiur  more  durable  and  that  they  would  intend  that  he  was  a  merchant 
more  glorious  than  all  the  military  trophies  won  at  the  time ;  and  22  years  afterwu*d  the  court 
by  the  valor  of  his  armies." — ^Passing  now  over  to  in  a  similar  case  decided  the  whole  question 
England,  we  find  even  in  Magna  Charta  (1215)  by  declaring  that  ''  the  custom  is  good  enough 
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geDerally  for  any  man  witlioQt  numng  bim  mer-  if  it  could  be  sliowii  that  thej  and  their  nei^- 
chant."  From  this  doctrine  the  courts  never  bors  dealing  in  such  matters  had  miiformly,  for 
afterward  Bwerved.  Bot  whatever  may  have  many  years,  made  similar  contracts  and  con- 
been  the  difficulty  they  experienced  in  coming  strned  tbem  in  practice  in  a  certain  way.  llien 
to  this  conclnsion,  it  was  nothing  to  that  which  this  special  castom  would  control  the  general 
they  foond  in  overcoming  the  oppoation  of  the  rules  of  language.  Yeiy  many  cases  have  been 
bar.  The  rule  just  stat^  may  be  r^arded  as  decided  on  this  ground.  Thus,  in  England,  a 
established  in  1668,  in  a  carefully  considered  party  agreeing  to  leave  in  a  warren  10,000  rab- 
case,  and  was  declared  by  the  court  to  be  ^*  of  bits,  was  held  bound  to  leave  there  12,000,  be- 
weight  and  concern  for  the  future;^  and  yet  cause  it  was  provedto  the  satisfaction  of  the  jury 
for  nearly  100  years  the  same  question  continn-  that,  as  to  rabbits,  and  in  that  neighborhood, 
ally  appears  before  the  court,  because  the  law-  the  words  one  thousand  meant  1,200.  (3  Bam. 
yers  insisted  upon  regarding  it  as  an  open  one.  and  Adol.  728.)  So  in  New  York,  where  one 
The  answer  of  the  court  is  uniform ;  and  in  promised  to  pay  12  shillings  per  day  for  every 
some  of  the  cases  (and  there  are  8  at  least  re-  man  employed  in  a  certain  business,  and  some 
ported  in  the  books,  occurring  at  different  in-  of  the  men  worked  12^  hours  within  the  2i,  it 
tervals  of  time  until  1765)  the  court  use  veiy  was  held  that  the  employer  must  pay  15  ^il- 
empbatic  language,  as  if  they  were  tired  of  lings  for  such  a  day,  because  a  custom  was  shown, 
heuing  the  question  raised,  and  disposed  to  applicable  to  th;:t  kind  of  work,  of  consider- 
compel  the  profession,  if  possible,  to  submit  to  ing  10  hours  in  24  a  day's  work.  (5  Hill,  437.) 
the  final  decision  of  it.  But  it  was  not  until  But  it  is  a  very  different  thing  when  the  ques- 
the  year  last  named  that  Lord  Mansfield  finally  tion  is  whether  a  custom  exists,  so  general  as  to 
declared:  ^'The  law  of  merchants  and  the  law  be  a  part  of  the  custom  of  merchants,  or  of  the 
of  the  land  is  the  same.  A  witness  cannot  be  law  merchant,  or  of  the  law  of  the  land.  Thus, 
admitted  to  prove  the  law  of  merchants.  We  a  man  promisea,  by  his  note  in  writing  dated 
must  consider  it  as  a  point  of  law.''  To  this  Jan.  1,  to  pay  to  some  one  $1,000  in  3  months 
last  very  important  principle  even  the  courts  from  date.  The  general  law  says  that  the 
had  come  somewhat  slowly.  In  1689,  Yentris^  money  must  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  ApriL  But  a 
one  of  the  justices,  says :  "  You  here  depend  on  custom  comes  in,  which  has,  after  ages  of  gen- 
the  law  of  merchants,  which  at  present,  I  think,  end  acknowledgment  and  practice,  acquired  the 
we  ought  to  take  notice  of."  A  few  years  af-  force  of  law,  and  this  custom  adds  3  days  to  the 
terward  Holt  and  Eyre  said  that  "  the  law  mer-  8  months,  and  the  money  is  not  due  until  the 
chant  is,^  gentium^  and  we  are  to  take  notice  4th  of  April.  And  then  another  custom  comes 
of  it."  And  not  long  before  Mansfield's  time,  in,  which  by  the  same  means  has  acquired  the 
it  was  positively  declared  that  *^  the  custom  of  same  force,  and  the  effect  of  this  is,  that  if  the 
merchants,  or  law  of  merchants,  is  the  law  of  4th  of  April  falls  on  Sunday  or  any  legal  hoU* 
the  kingdom,  and  is  part  of  the  common  law."  day,  the  money  is  due  on  the  3d.  The  practi- 
llie  importance  of  this  rule  depends  upon  the  cal  difference  between  these  two  things  is  tiiis. 
difference  in  law  between  a  custom  which  is  so  In  the  two  cases  cited  of  the  rabbits  and  the 
general  that  it  has  the  force  of  law,  and  one  days'  work,  whoever  relied  upon  the  custom 
which  applies  only  to  a  contract  made  under  it  was  bound  to  prove  condusively  to  the  jury  its 
because  it  is  to  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  existence  and  recognition,  as  a  matter  of  fact ; 
contract.  This  distinction  is  not  merely  techni-  and  if  it  were  so  proved,  the  court  would  in- 
cal,  for  it  rests  upon  the  most  substantial  founda-  struct  tiie  jury  as  to  the  legal  effect  of  the  fact 
tions.  If  two  men  enter  into  a  contract  which  thus  proved.  This  legal  effect  would  be  only 
relates  to  some  certain  subject  matter,  and  upon  that  tiiese  two  persons  would  be  bound  by  the 
this  an  action  of  law  begins  which  can  be  de-  construction  put  upon  the  words  by  the  custom 
termined  only  by  a  construction  of  the  contract,  under  which  they  used  the  words,  in  the  same 
one  of  the  parties  may  insist  that  it  shall  be  way  in  which  they  would  be  bound  if  they  had 
construed  in  a  certain  way,  because  a  custom  expressly  defined  those  words  as  having  that 
exists  in  rdference  to  that  subject  matter  and  meaning.  But  in  the  other  case,  no  proof  would 
that  kind  of  contract,  which  gives  it  that  mean-  be  offered  to  the  jury,  nor  wojild  the  court  per- 
ing  and  effect  But,  to  make  out  this  case,  he  mit  them  to  listen  to  any  evidence  about  it. 
must  prove  that  this  custom  not  only  exists,  but  The  only  question  would  be,  what  is  the  law, 
is  so  genera],  so  old  and  well  established,  and  not  for  this  bargain  only,  or  for  these  parties 
so  widely  known  and  recognized,  that  a  jury  only,  but  for  all  parties  and  in  reference  to  all 
may  believe  as  a  matter  of  &ct  that  the  custom  similar  bargains?  But  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  parties  at  the  time  they  court  to  know  the  law,  and  it  is  their  ex- 
made  their  contract,  and  that  they  made  it  in  elusive  function  to  determine  the  law,  and  to 
conformity  with  custom.  The  reason  and  jus-  declare  it  to  the  jury,  whose  duty  it  is,  in 
tice  of  this  rule  are  obvious.  If  two  persons  civil  cases  certainly,  to  receive  and  obey  the  in- 
make  a  contract  in  the  English  language,  they  structions  given  to  them.  But  then  it  may  be 
would  of  course  be  generally  bound  by  the  com-  asked,  how  could  this  law  merchant,  which  is 
mon  meaning  of  the  words  they  use.  But  it  hy  theory  a  mass  or  system  of  these  customs^ 
would  be  extremely  unjust  to  permit  one  of  become  known  to  the  courts?  None  of  these 
them  to  hold  the  other  to  this  common  meaning,  laws  or  rules  were  ever  enacted,  except,  in 
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some  instances,  after  they  had  acquired  the  the  Roman  state.  The  collegium  fetiaUun  u 
force  of  law,  and  it  was  thought  desirable  to  said  to  have  been  introduced  among  the  reli- 
ffive  thetn  more  nrecision  and  nniformitj.  Of  gious  orders  of  Rome  hj  Numa  Pompilius.  It 
few  of  th^m  is  the  origin  known,  either  as  to  was  the  ofSce  of  Uiese  fetiaUs  not  only  to  per- 
time,  or  parentage,  or  authority.  How  then  form  the  oeremonies  which  attended  a  deda- 
came  they  to  be  law  ?  The  answer  is  not  diffi-  ration  of  war,  but  also  to  arrange  truces  and  to 
cult  if  we  keep  in  mind  the  distinction  between  conclude  peace.  They  performed  the  sacrificial 
a  question  of  fact  and^  a  question  of  law.  For  rites  with  which  alliances  and  treaties  were  sol- 
the  want  of  remembering  this  distinction,  there  emnised,  were  intrusted  as  the  representatives 
is  a  seeming  antagonism  in  the  cases  on  this  of  the  state  with  their  enforcement,  and  guard- 
subject.  Thus,  in  1760  the  court  of  king's  ed  the  security  of  foreign  ambassadors  at  Rome, 
bench  said  :  *^  The  custom  of  merchants  is  part  Indeed,  Niebuhr  ezpr^y  styles  them  "judges 
of  the  law  of  England ;  ...  if  there  be  a  doubt  of  international  law."  The  rules  of  their  pro* 
about  the  custom,  it  may  be  fit  and  proper  to  cedurein  these  various  functions  constituted  the 
take  the  opinions  of  merchants  thereon."  And  ju$  fetiale;  but  though  the  order  continued  to 
in  1765  Lord  Mansfield,  chief  justice,  says :  "A  exist  until  the  time  of  the  emperors,  the  fecial 
witness  cannot  be  admitted  to  prove  the  law  of  law  had  been  in  the  insolence  of  conquest  often 
merchants."  But  the  contradiction  between  disregarded,  and  with  the  world-wide  extension 
these  two  principles  is  apparent  only,  and  both  of  the  empire  it  had  necessarily  &llen  into  dis- 
of  them  are  unquestionably  sound.  Mansfield  use.  The  works  of  Cicero,  Sallust,  Livy,  and 
means  that  no  witness  can  be  admitted  to  prove  other  writers  of  the  host  age  of  Rome,  do  indeed 
to  a  jury  what  the  law  merchant  is ;  it  can  no  contun  allusions  which  imply  a  recognized  law 
more  be  allowed  than  it  would  be  to  prove  in  of  nations ;  yet  it  is  certain  that  the  Roman  law, 
this  way  the  law  of  real  estate  or  any  other  as  it  existed  at  the  dismemberment  of  die  em- 
branch  of  law.  But  if  the  court  are  themselves  pire  of  the  West,  embodied  no  system  of  rules 
uncertain  as  to  what  the  law  merchant  is,  for  governing  the  intercourse  of  states,  or  for 
they  will  hear  evidence,  authority,  and  argu-  deciding  questions  of  right  which  might  arise 
ment  upon  the  subject,  and  ascertain  the  exist-  between  them. — ^During  the  middle  ages,  the 
ence  or  character  of  the  customs  which  com-  pope  was  often  the  judge  and  arbitrator  in  the 
pose  it^  as  well  as  they  can.  Lord  Mansfield  affairs  of  nations.  His  authority  reached  its 
was  in  the  constant  Imbit  of  ascertaining  from  height  when  Alexander  YI.  presumed  to  parcel 
"  the  city,"  as  the  phrase  was  then,  or  from  out  the  new  world  to  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
"  the  Trinity  house"  (a  board  connsting  of  princes.  The  doctrines  involved  in  the  papal 
eminent  merchants),  what  their  customs  were ;  grant  were  supported  by  the  jurists  of  folo^a, 
and  it  was  by  these  means  that  he  laid  the  but  their  reasonableness  was  denied  by  a  I)o- 
foundations,  to  say  no  more,  of  some  of  the  minican  monk  of  the  time,  Franciscus  &  Yio- 
most  important  departments  of  the  law  mer-  toria,  professor  in  the  university  of  Salamanca, 
chant. — ^In  the  United  States  the  principle  which  who  published  in  1557  a  collection  of  disserta- 
govems  the  courts  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  tions  entitled  JSeleetiones  Theohgicm.  Of  these 
perfectly  well  settled.  They  will  hear  argu-  the  6th,  De  Indis^  contested  the  validity  of  the 
ments  and  listen  to  citations  of  competent  and  papal  pretensions ;  and  the  6th,  De  Jure  Belli^ 
pertinent  authority  upon  any  question  of  the  discussed  exclusively  the  law  of  war.  These 
law  merchant,  precisely  as  upon  any  other  essays  are  perhaps  the  earliest  works  writ- 
question  of  the  law  of  the  land.  But  when  ten  in  the  spirit  of  the  modem  international 
they  decide  that  any  rule  enters  into  and  forms  jurisprudence.  Grotius  mentions  them  in  his 
a  part  of  the  law  merchant,  it  has  exactly  the  Prolegomena^  but  includes  them  among  the 
same  force  as  any  other  rule  of  law.  productions  which,  "  whether  composed  by 
LAW  OF  NATIONS,  according  to  Mr.  theologians  or  doctors  of  law,  had,  in  the  dis- 
Wheaton,  ^'may  be  defined  as  consisting  of  cussion  of  the  laws  of  war,  alike  mingled  and 
thosemlesof  conduct  which  reason  deduces,  as  confounded  natural  law,  the  divine  law,  the 
consonant  to  justice,  from  the  nature  of  the  so-  civil  and  the  canon  law,  and  the  law  of  na- 
ciety  existing  among  independent  nations,  with  tions."  In  1581  Balthasar  Ayala  composed  a 
such  modifications  and  deviations  as  may  be  treatise  {De  Jure  et  Offlciia  JBellieie)  which  Mr. 
established  by  general  consent"  International  Hallam  considers  the  first  systematic  one  upon 
jurisprudence  is  a  science  of  modern  origin.  In  the  practice  of  nations  in  the  conduct  of  war. 
its  present  sense  the  law  of  nations  was  quite  The  honor  of  being  the  founder  of  the  science 
unknown  to  the  two  great  states  of  antiquity,  of  the  law  of  nations  has  also  been  claimed  for 
In  Greece  the  amphictyonio  council  bore  in  Albericus  Gentilis,  a  native  of  Ancona.  Gren- 
some  sort  the  character  of  an  international  tri-  tills  became  professor  of  civil  law  at  Oxford, 
bunol,  but  it  concerned  itself  chiefly  with  the  in-  and  attained  high  rank  as  a  civilian  by  his 
^ternalafiairsof  the  members  of  the  league;  the  works  upon  the  Roman  jurisprudence.  As 
few  relations  which  Greece  maintained  with  for-  advocate  of  the  Spanish  embassy  in  the  prize 
eign  nations  were  defined  by  i^>ecial  compacts,  court  at  London,  his  attention  was  directed 
and  the  general  principles  of  right  were  rarely  to  questions  of  international  rights ;  his  most 
invoked  in  their  adjustment.  A  nicer  sense  of  remarkable  work  upon  topics  of  this  nature  was 
intemationai  obligation  was  early  evinced  by  an  essay  upon  the  law  of  war. — ^In  1625  ap- 
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peared  at  Paris  the  celebrated  treatiee  Be  Jure  some  chan^  and  modifications,  and  thns  1« 
BeUi  et  Paeis,  by  Hugo  Grotius.  "  Grotius  derived  the  volnntarj  law  of  nations.  Vattel, 
was,"  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  '*  withont  a  disciple  of  Grotins,  assents  to  this  doctrine 
dispnte,  the  first  to  give  a  new  form  to  the  of  the  latter,  and  develops  still  farther  his  con- 
law  of  nations,  or  rather  to  create  a  science  ception  of  the  law  of  nations.  There  is  an  in- 
of  which  only  rude  sketches  and  xmdigested  temal,  necessary  law,  he  says,  resting  npon  the 
materieJs  were  scattered  over  the  writings  of  nataral  law  or  dictates  of  conscience,  ana  there- 
those  who  had  gone  before  him."  Mr.  Hallam  fore  immutable;  and  there  is  an  external,  con- 
says  that  the  publication  of  the  book  marks  an  ventional  law,  which  admits  deviations  from 
epoch  in  the  philosophical,  and  it  may  be  said  the  former,  when  these  involve  an  invasion  of 
in  the  political  history  of  Europe.  It  was  very  perfect  rignts.  Finally,  according  to  Yattel,  the 
early  translated  into  various  European  Ian-  voluntary  law,  founded  on  presumed  consent, 
guages,  and  great  jurists  made  it  the  subject  the  conventional,  ft-amed  by  express  consent, 
of  elaborate  commentaries.  In  1666  it  was  and  the  customary,  proceeding  from  the  tacit 
made  the  text  of  lectures  on  public  law  in  the  consent  of  nations,  compose  the  podtive  inter- 
nniversity  of  Wtlrtemberg,  and  in  1661  a  pro-  national  law. — ^The  sources  of  international  law 
fessorship  was  created  in  Heidelberg  for  ex-  are,  according  to  Grotius,  natural  law,  divine 
pounding  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  from  law,  customs,  and  special  compacts  :  natura 
the  writings  of  its  author.  The  treatise  De  Jure  ipea,  leges  dwincB^  mores,  et  pacta.  In  the  cele- 
Belli  et  Pacts  is  not  limited  to  the  law  of  war  brated  reply  made  by  the  British  government 
and  of  peace ;  it  embraces  also  a  view  of  the  in  1758  to  a  Prussian  state  paper,  the  law  of 
general  principles  which  should  govern  the  in-  nations  is  said  to  be  founded  upon  Justice,  equity, 
tercourse  of  nations.  In  the  Roman  law,  the  convenience,  and  the  reason  of  the  thing,  con- 
phrase  jus  gentium  was  not  always  used  in  an  firmed  by  long  usage.  The  principle  of  national 
exact  and  specific  sense,  but  it  generally  sign!-  justice,  founded  npon  the  laws  of  morality,  is, 
fied  what  modern  writers  have  called  the  then,  the  basis  of  the  positive  law  of  nations, 
natural  law,  viz.,  the  principles  of  right  which  that  is  to  say,  of  tlie  treaties,  conventions,  and 
are  dictated  by  reason,  and  are  common  to  usages  which  compose  it.  It  is  the  office  of 
all  men  alike.  The  ju4  gentium  might  assume  right  reason  to  apply  this  natural  law  of  equity 
the  form  of  positive  enactments,  and  then  it  to  the  circumstances  of  each  case ;  and  it  is  the 
formed  an  element  of  the  jus  civile,  or  muni-  art  of  applying  this  law.  according  to  jnstioe 
cipal  law  of  the  state ;  or,  if  regarded  as  the  and  guided  by  reason,  wnich  renders  interna- 
basis  and  rule  of  the  dealings  of  states  with  tional  jurisprudence  a  particular  science.  Trea- 
each  other,  it  signified  what  is  now  called  in-  ties  and  usages  offer  evidence  of  the  general 
temational  law,  or  jfus  inter  gentes.  It  was  consent  of  nations,  and  are  important  sources 
the  object  of  Grotius  to  show  that  nations  are  of  the  law.  The  customary  law  of  nations  is 
governed  by  a  law  distinct  from  the  natural  ftarther  expressed  in  manifestoes  and  declara- 
law,  to  wit,  by  a  code  or  body  of  rules  founded  tions  of  war  and  in  the  decisions  of  prize  courts, 
indeed  in  the  law  of  nature,  but  proceeding  Finally,  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the  great 
hnmediately  from  universal  consent.  ^^  Those  writers  upon  the  science,  and  the  written  opin- 
right  deductions,"  he  says,  *'  which  proceed  ions  which  official  jurists  give  to  their  govem- 
from  the  principles  of  reason  point  to  the  law  ments,  are  further  evidence  and  depositories 
of  nature,  while  those  which  proceed  from  com-  of  the  law  of  nations. — States  are  the  proper 
mon  consent  proceed  from  the  law  of  nations."  and  immediate  subjects  of  this  nationid  law. 
Pufendorf,  who  was  invested  in  1678  with  the  A  state  is  defined  by  Phillimore  as  ^^a  people 

J>rofessorship  of  public  law  at  Heidelberg,  re-  permanently  occupying  a  fixed  territory,  bound 

ected  the  distinction  which  Grotius  had  drawn  together  by  common  laws,  habits,  and  customs 

between  the  law  of  nature  and  the  law  of  na-  into  one  body  politic,  exercising,  through  the 

tions ;  he  denied  that  the  latter  was  founded  medium  of  an  organized  government,  inde- 

npon  express  consent,  but  considered  it  merely  pendent  sovereignty  and  control  over  all  per- 

the  law  of  nature  applied  to  nations ;  he  main-  sons  and  things  within  its  boundaries,  capable 

tained,  therefore,  that  the  customs  and  usages  of  making  war  and  peace,  and  of  entering  into 

which  nations  observe  in  war  have  no  legal  international  relations  with  other  communities." 

obligation  in  them,  and  consequently  that,  unless  The  sovereignty  of  a  state  depends  upon  its  ex- 

they  are  directly  deduced  from  the  law  of  na-  istence  de  facto  as  a  state ;   and  until  this  is 

ture,  they  may  be  rejected  at  pleasure.    Wolf,  recognized  by  other  nations,  the  state  enjoys 

who  represented  rather  the  school  of  Grotius  no  share  in  international  rights.    When  once, 

than  that  of  Pufendorf,  admitted  with  the  lat-  however,  it  is  admitted  into  the  society  of  sov- 

ter  and  with  Hobbes  that,  as  aggregate  bodies  ereign  states,  it  is  the  equal  of  each  of  these, 

of  individuals,  nations  must  be  in  some  degree  States  may  combine  and^brm  a  confederacy,  in 

subject  to  the  law  of  nature,  yet  maintained  which  each  retains  its  independent  power  and 

that,  in  their  collective  capacity,  nations  ac-  sovereign^,  or  may  form  a  federal  government 

quire  a  new  character  and  being,  aifferent  from  or  composite  state,  which  alone  is  the  sovereign 

tnat  of  the  individuals  of  whom  they  are  com-  power. — It  is  the  clear  right  of  every  sovereigrn 

posed ;   therefore,  in  its  applications  to  socie-  state  to  maintain  its  political  integrity  in  the 

taee  of  men,  the  law  of  nature  must  undergo  society  of  nations.    It  may,  tlierefore,  justly 
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araert  its  independence  of  and  its  eaualit^  with  the  territory  of  ^ffbrent  states.  When  a  river 
all  other  sovereign  states,  and  by  all  the  modes  forms  the  Umit  of  oonterrainoos  states,  the  pre- 
permitted  in  the  practice  of  nations  it  may  con-  enmption  is  that  both  of  these  have  the  right 
firm  its  power  and  extend  its  domain,  either  by  of  navigation  in  the  whole  river,  thongb,  ao- 
the  acquisition  of  new  territory,  the  extension  cording  to  the  Roman  law,  the  middle  fine  of 
of  its  commerce,  or  the  development  of  its  in-  the  river  forms  the  strict  limit  between  the 
ternal  sources  of  wealth.  All  these  rights  pre-  two.  Bat  in  respect  to  rivers  which  at  any 
suppose  that  of  self-preservation.  The  state  may,  part  of  their  course  lie  within  the  territory  of 
then,  to  this  end,  form  alliances,  provide  land  a  single  state,  the  strict  rule  is,  that  the  risht 
and  sea  forces,  build  fortifications,  or  employ  any  of  navigation  here,  for  those  oven  who  border 
other  usual  means  for  its  defence.  With  these  upon  it  higher  up  in  its  course,  is  but  an  im- 
measures  other  powers  have  no  right  to  inter-  perfect  one,  and  the  right  of  a  passage  way  may 
fere,  unless  they  assume  an  aggressive  character,  be  conceded  or  withheld  as  it  may  seem  good 
and  seem  to  threaten  the  security  of  such  states,  to  the  state  through  whose  domain  the  river 
Thus  a  sudden  and  extraordinary  increase  of  flows.  The  strictness  of  this  rule  is  maintained 
armaments  would  famish  good  reason  for  de-  by  Great  Britain  against  our  government  in  re- 
manding an  explanation  of  the  object  of  such  gard  to  the  6t  Lawrence.  The  United  States 
warlike  preparations.  Further,  by  virtue  of  its  have  claimed  the  right  of  navigation  down  the 
independence,  every  sovereign  state  mav  adopt  river  to  tlie  ocean,  in  virtue  of  Uieir  proprietary 
whatever  form  of  government  and  whatever  right  in  the  great  lakes  through  which  it  passes, 
political  institutions  it  may  prefer,  free  from  the  By  the  treaty  of  1864  Great  Britain  concedes  to 
control  of  any  foreign  power.  Still  each  state  this  conntry  the  privilege  of  navigation,  subject 
is  to  remember  that  all  other  sovereign  states  to  revocation,  but  still,  as  it  has  always  done,  de- 
are  its  equals,  and  therefore  that  it  may  not,  by  nies  our  natural  right  to  enjoy  it.  Over  straits, 
any  measures  of  its  private  legislation  or  pol-  or  those  narrow  passages  which  communicate 
icy,  virtually  invade  the  sovereignty  of  otjiers.  between  two  seas,  a  state  may  possess  an  ex* 
When  in  1792  the  French  national  convention  elusive  control  if  both  shores  belong  to  her,  and 
declared  that  it^ would  render  aid  to  all  nations  if  the  navigation  of  either  sea  to  which  they 
that  might  wish  to  recover  their  liberty,  and  lead  be  subject  to  her  exclusive  power.  Thus^ 
ordered  the  decree  to  be  printed  in  all  Ian-  while  the  Black  sea  belonged  exclusively  to 
guagea,  Great  Britain  was  regarded  as  justified  Turkey,  and  the  Bosporus  and  Dardanelles  were 
by  the  law  of  nations  in  treating  the  resolution  both  bordered  by  her  territory,  the  iurisdic- 
as  a  declaration  of  war  against  ali  nations. — ^An-  tion  over  these  was  rightfully  claimed  by  the 
other  clear  right  of  every  sovereign  state  is  Porte.  Bat  when  the  navigation  of  either  of 
that  of  exclusive  property  in  its  territory,  and  the  seas  is  free,  the  right  to  control  the  straits 
therefore  of  complete  inviolability.  This  right  must  be  modified  by  the  necessities  and  rights  of 
ia  derived  either  from  conquest  or  from  occn-  commerce.  By  the  treaty  of  Paris  of  1856,  the 
pancy,  confirmed,  as  in  the  case  of  private  in-  Black  sea  was  declared  neutral,  and  its  waters 
dividnals,  by  the  right  of  prescription ;  or  it  and  ports  are  now  open  to  the  commerce  of  idl 
may  rest  upon  express  treaty  or  conventions  nations.  A  state  cannot  be  completely  secure 
with  foreign  states.  As  against  other  powers,  without  extending  its  authority  over  some  por- 
the  right  to  territory  is  exclusive ;  in  respect  to  tion  of  the  waters  which  wash  its  coasts.  By 
its  own  subjects,  the  right  is  paramount,  and  the  genercd  law  of  nations,  which  may  however 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  state's  right  of  be  modified  by  unquestioned  usage  or  by  speciel 
eminent  domain.  Mere  discovery  by  the  sub-  compacts,  this  anUiority  reaches  over  a  marine 
ject  of  a  nation  does  not  give  title  to  his  sover-  lesgne,  or  the  distance  measured  by  a  cannon 
eign,  unless  the  sovereign  commissioned  him  to  shot  from  tlie  shore  at  low  tide.  For  the  pre- 
this  intent,  or  subsequently  confirmed  his  claim  vention  of  ft*auds  upon  the  revenue  laws  in 
of  discovery  by  adopting  it.  Much  too  depends  .time  of  peace,  or  to  prevent  war  ships  of  a  bel- 
in  respect  to  right  of  acquisition  upon  occu-  ligerent  power  from  cruising  so  near  tiie  coast 
pancy.  Therefore,  in  the  case  of  newly  discov-  as  unfairly  to  menace  homeward  or  outward 
ered  lands,  not  only  is  some  formal  act  usually  bound  ships,  it  is  the  practice  of  nations,  cer- 
considered  necessary  in  taking  possession,  but  tainly  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States, 
the  right  will  hardly  be  protected  and  confirm-  to  exercise  jurisdiction  for  these  purposes  with- 
ed  without  use  and  settlement  of  the  territory,  in  4  leagues  from  the  coast.  Over  lUl  bays  and 
But  how  far  the  territorial  sovereignty  shall  gul&,  and  those  parts  of  the  sea  which  are  in- 
extend,  even  after  a  settlement,  gives  rise  to  eluded  within  lines  drawn  between  headlands, 
very  ^fiicult  questions  of  international  law.  the  state  has  unquestioned  right.  The  open 
These  principles  received  very  ample  discos-  ocean  is  the  common  territory  of  all  nations. — 
sion  in  our  conventions  and  treaties  with  Great  Finally,  it  is  an  incident  of  sovereignty  that  the 
Britain  concerning  the  north-western  coasts  and  state  may  exerpise  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all 
territory. — The  state's  exclusive  jurisdiction  ex-  persons  within  its  limits,  whether  they  be  its 
tends  of  course  over  all  rivers  and  lakes  which  own  subjects  or  those  of  foreign  states.  It  has 
are  entirely  enclosed  within  its  boundaries.  But  an  undoubted  right  to  the  service  of  its  citizens, 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  rights  when  a  river  the  right  to  forbid  their  departure  (a  power 
forms  the  boundary  between  or  flows  through  which  is  actively  exercised  by  some  European 
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states),  and  the  right  to  recall  them  from  for-  oouitry  for  trial.  In  harbarons  eonntries  our 
eign  countries.  It  may  dismiss  foreigners,  or  consuls  often  possess  complete  and  exclusive 
by  an  act  of  naturalization  adopt  them  into  its  jurisdiction  over  matters  in  which  their  coun- 
citizensbip.  From  the  principle  of  exclusive  trjmen  are  interested. — ^Except  as  it  is  modified 
sovereignty  it  also  follows,  that  the  laws  of  by  treaty,  the  Judiciid  power  of  every  state  is 
every  state  govern  not  only  the  persons  who  coextensive  with  its  territory.  It  reaches  all 
dwell  in  it,  but  control  all  property,  real  and  offences  committed  against  its  laws,  whether 
personal,  within  the  territory,  and  all  acts  done  by  its  own  subjects  or  by  aliens^  and  wheUier 
and  contracts  concluded  there.  The  state  con-  within  its  landed  domain  or  on  board  its  ships, 
cedes  no  proper  force  to  foreign  laws,  yet  upon  public  or  private,  upon  the  high  seas,  or  on  its 
the  principle  of  reciprocity,  complete  or  partial,  public  ships  in  foreign  ports.  It  extends  to  the 
or  upon  considerations  of  equity  or  international  punishment  of  piracy,  for  pirates  are  the  common 
comity,  they  may  be  recognized  and  allowed  enemies  of  mankind,  and  the  offence  is  com- 
their  effect.  It  is  plain  that  the  tenure,  the  mitted  against  all  nations  alike.  If  an  offender 
title,  and  the  modes  of  conveyance  of  real  prop-  against  the  laws  of  one  state  has  escaped  within 
erty  must  be  uniformly  governed  by  the  laws  the  jurisdiction  of  another,  the  former  may 
of  the  country  where  it  is  situated.  Hence  it  is  demand  the  surrender  of  the  criminal  Some 
a  rule  of  the  Engli^  and  American  law  that  a  publicists  of  eminent  authority  declare  that  the 
deed  or  will  executed  in  a  foreign  country,  or  state  thus  called  upon  is  bound  to  make  the 
in  another  state  of  the  Union,  must  be  executed  surrender ;  yet  others  deny  that  the  obligation 
with  the  formalities  which  are  required  in  that  is  a  perfect  one,  and  in  fact  it  is  always  defined 
state  in  which  the  land  lies.  On  the  continent,  by  the  express  terms  of  treaties.  Murder,  rape, 
however,  a  different  rule  is  admitted,  and  a  deed  arson,  perjury,  embezzlement  bj  public  officers^ 
or  will,  properly  executed  where  it  is  made,  may  and  the  fabrication  and  circulation  of  counter- 
dispose  of  real  property  lying  in  another  j  nnsdic-  feit  money,  are  usually  enumerated  as  causes  of 
tion,  no  matter  what  forms  of  execution  may  be  extradition.  In  Europe  fraudulent  bankruptcy 
demanded  there.  As  to  personal  property,  it  is  is  generally  included.  Neither  England  nor  the 
now  the  well  settled  rule  of  international  juris-  United  States  will  admit  the  extension  of  such 
prudence,  that  the  law  of  the  owner^s  domicile  treaties  to  political  refugees. — Though  sovereign 
must  govern  the  succession  to  it  wherever  the  states  are  equal,  so  far  as  essential  rights  are  con- 
property  may  be.  The  mu  nicipal  laws  of  states  cerned,  yet  in  respect  to  titles  and  similar  distino- 
may  sometimes  have  an  extra-territorial  effect,  tions,  some  of  them  may  assert  a  preeminence 
so  far,  for  example,  as  to  determine  the  civil  over  others.  Thus,  in  virtue  of  the  *^  royal  hon- 
and  personal  capacities  of  their  citizens  while  ors"  which  every  empire  and  kingdom  in  Europe 
residing  in  foreign  countries,  or  in  defining  enjoys,  these  powers  may  claim  certain  exclusive 
the  obligations  of  contracts  made  within  their  privileges  of  a  commercial  nature,  and  take  pre- 
territory,  but  sought  to  be  enforced  in  for-  cedenoe  of  states  which  are  inferior  in  dignity, 
eign  jurisdictions.  But  in  neither  case  will  tbe  To  avoid  contests  or  questions  of  superiority, 
foreign  state  resign  its  control  over  property  the  order  of  signature  to  public  instruments  has 
lying  within  its  limits,  or  admit  the  operation  been  often  determined  by  lot,  by  the  use  of  the 
of  other  laws  than  its  own,  when  that  would  alphabet,  or  by  the  alternate  by  which  latter 
prejudice  the  rights  or  interests  of  its  citizens,  mode  the  representative  of  each  government 
or  in  any  degree  infringe  its  own  sovereign  an-  signs  first  in  the  order  the  copy  intended  for  his 
thority.  The  jurisdiction  of  a  state  extends  also  own  government. — Every  independent  power 
so  far  as  to  exempt  its  sovereign,  or  his  ambas-  possesses  the  right  to  send  and  to  receive  em- 
sador,  or  his  fleets  and  armies,  fiom  the  opera-  tMissies.  In  monarchies  the  prerogative  usually 
tion  of  the  laws  of  a  country  where  they  may  resides  in  the  sovereign.  In  composite  states, 
be.  The  same  exemption  extends  to  its  fleets  like  the  United  States,  it  is  reserved  generally  to 
and  armies,  when  they  are  suffered  to  pass  the  federal  government,  that  is,  to  the  supreme 
through  a  foreign  state,  and  generally  to  its  executive  power.  By  grant  from  their  respec- 
pnblic  ships.  These  exemptions  rest  on  the  tive  governments,  the  right  of  embassy  has  been 
promise  inaplied  in  the  comity  of  nations  that  often  exercised  by  the  governors  of  great  coId- 
no  state  will  exercise  its  jurisdiction  over  that  nial  states.  Thus,  the  British  governor-generals 
which  most  intimately  affects  the  sovereignty  of  India,  the  Spanish  governors  of  the  Philip- 
of  another.  Special  conventions  may  concede  pines,  and  the  Dutch  governors  of  Java  have 
to  consuls  an  authority  over  their  countrymen  possessed  the  right;  so  have  the  Dutch,  French, 
in  the^  foreign  states  in  which  they  reside.  In  and  British  East  India  companies.  A  merely 
Christian  countries  this  authority  is  usually  rebellious  colony  cannot  assert  a /tuZ^^a^ionM; 
limited  to  such  civil  matters  as  those  arising  out  but  when  rebellion  has  grown  to  war,  and  rebels 
of  disputes  between  ship  masters  and  seamen,  have  become  enemies,  powerful  enough  tomain- 
andto  the  ministerial  acts  of  attesting  contracts  tain  their  hostile  and  independent  posture,  then 
and  protests,  and  authenticating  other  meroan-  they  become  capable  of  new  rights,  including 
tile  mstruments.  In  criminal  affairs  the  con-  that  of  negotiation  and  therefore  of  embasi^. 
suPs  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  the  infliction  of  Yet,  as  to  indifferent  states,  the  international 
fines,  and  in  grave  cases  it  is  his  duty  to  collect  position  and  right  of  the  revolted  colony  de- 
evidenoe,  and  send   the  accused  to  his  own  pends  on  their  recognition  of  it.     The  state 
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irhioh  has  the  ri^^bt  to  send  embaasieB  has  also  yentions.  As  in  respect  to  embassies,  so  in 
the  right  to  receive  them,  thoc^h  there  is  per-  regard  to  treaties,  the  power  to  make  them 
haps  no  perfect  obligation  in  either  case,  nnder  resides  generallj  in  the  supreme  ezeontiye  an* 
the  positiTO  law  of  nations.  Phillimore  says  thorit/.  Bat  they  will  be  ezaotlj  determined 
that  a  state  is  bound  to  give  audience  to  an  by  the  fundamental  law  of  the  state.  In  virtue 
ambassador,  and,  except  nnder  extraordinary  of  their  full  powers,  diplomatic  agents  may  sign 
circumstances,  to  receive  him  for  that  purpose  treaties,  but  generally  tliese  are  not  binding 
into  its  territory  and  at  its  court;  though  he  upon  their  governments  until  they  are  ratified 
adds,  it  may  make  conditions  as  to  the  nation-  by  the  supreme  authority.  Under  the  constitu- 
ality  of  the  minister,  refusing,  for  example,  to  tion  of  the  United  States  treaties  become  obli- 
receive  one  of  its  own  subjects.  The  privilege  gatory  only  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
of  continuous  residence  rests  in  comity,  and  is  senate.  But  once  ratified  in  prescribed  form, 
not  matter  of  right.  Public  ministers  are  com-  the  treaty  is  binding  upon  the  contracting  states, 
monly  divided  into  three  classes.  The  first  of  no  matter  what  legislative  measures  may  be 
these  comprises  ambassadors  ordinary  and  ex-  required  in  order  to  carry  it  into  effect.  The 
traordinary,  as  the  mission  is  limited  or  inde-  oonstitution  gives  to  the  president  and  senate 
terminate  in  point  of  time,  and  papal  legates  the  treaty-m^ng  power.  Oongress  cannot  d&- 
and  nuncios,  ordinary  and  extraordinary.  These  feat  this  provision  by  refusing  to  pass  appro- 
all  have  the  representative  character,  and  are  priation  bills  or  other  measures,  wnen  the  en- 
entitled  to  the  same  honors  which  the  sever*  gagements  entered  into  are  within  the  oonstitn- 
eign  power  would  itself  receive.  Diplomatic  tional  limits.  This  question  has  been  much 
agents  of  this  rank  can  be  sent  only  by  crowned  considered  ;  and  whateyer  may  be  the  exact 
heads,  the  great  republics,  and  other  powers  legal  right,  the  power  of  congress  to  withhold 
which  enjoy  royal  honors.  The  second  class  laws  required  by  treaties  hiu  been  asserted, 
includes  enyoys  ordinary  and  extraordinarj^  and  their  moral  right  to  exerciae  this  power, 
ministers  plenipotentiary,  and  internuncios  of  when  they  deem  the  treaty  to  be  in  derogation 
the  pope.  In  the  third  class  are  ranked  charges  of  the  sovereign  rights  or  essential  interests  of 
d^affiures  accredited  to  ministers  of  foreign  af-  the  country.  Treaties  in  the  proper  sense  of 
fiurs,  and  consuls,  such  as  those  maintained  in  the  word,  like  those  of  alliance  or  amity,  of 
the  Barbary  suites  by  the  European  powers,  who  commerce  and  navigation,  exist  only  so  long  as 
bear  credentials  oa  public  agents  of  their  govern-  the  parties  exist  who  made  them.  They  expire, 
ments.  Ministers  resident  accredited  to  the  sov-  therefore,  if  either  loses  its  soyereignty,  or  if 
ereign  are  sotnetiines  ranked  as  a  separate  class  circumstances  change  so  much  as  to  make  the 
between  charges  d'affaires  and  envoys  and  minis-  treaty  utterly  foreign  to  the  existing  condition 
ters  plenipotentiary.  The  public  character  of  of  things.  They  may  also  be  annulled  by  the 
an  ambassador  at  a  foreign  court  is  recognized  outbreak  of  war,  or  expire  by  their  express 
upon  the  production  of  his  letters  of  credence,  limitation.  Treaties  of  alliance  may  be  either 
In  the  case  of  a  charg6  d'affaires,  these  are  ad-  offensive  or  defensive,  as  they  engage  to  render 
dressed  by  one  minister  to  another.  In  the  aid,  aggressively  or  defensively,  against  other 
case  of  ministers  of  all  the  higher  ranks,  they  powers.  In  the  event  of  hostilities,  the  oon- 
are  addressed  to  the  sovereign.  The  full  power  traoting  powers  become  allies  against  the  com- 
which  authorizes  the  diplomatic  agent  to  nego-  mon  enemy ;  but  not  so  when  a  state  contracts 
tiate  is  in  modem  times  given  separately  from  generally  to  furnish  to  another  a  certain  definite 
the  letter  of  credence.  During  nis  residence  succor  by  war  supplies  in  case  of  war.  Apart 
the  public  minister  is  entitied  to  perfect  invio-  from  its  particular  engagements,  such  a  state  is 
lability,  and  to  exemption  from  tne  local  civil  nentraL  Guaranties  are  frequent  forms  of  in- 
and  criminal  jurisdiction.  This  immunity  ex-  temational  compacts.  Agreements  to  defend 
tends  also  to  the  members  of  his  household,  the  particular  constitution  of  a  country  against 
whether  they  belong  to  his  own  family  or  to  every  aggression,  or  to  secure  the  liberties  of  a 
the  diplomatic  corps,  and  also  to  his  house  and  single  state  during  war  between  other  powers, 
personal  property.  A  consul  cannot  claim  these  are  instances  of  these  obligations. — Sovereign 
privileges  of  exemption  which  are  accorded  to  states  being  equal,  it  follows  that  there  can  be 
public  ministers.  So  far,  indeed,  as  he  is  im-  no  supreme  tribunal  of  appeaL  £xcept  there* 
pressed  with  a  public  character  his  right  ex-  fore  by  submission  of  their  wrongs  to  arbl- 
tends,  but  ordinarily  he  is  subject  to  the  local  tration,  nations  can  have  no  redress  for  them 
tribunals,  like  any  other  resident  foreigner.  A  except  by  resorting  to  force.  When,  then,  dif- 
minister's  publlo  mission  is  terminated  by  his  ferences  have  arisen,  and  tiiey  cannot  be  corn- 
recall,  or  by  the  decease  or  abdication  of  his  posed  by  negotiation  or  other  peaceful  means, 
own  or  of  tlie  sovereign  to  whom  he  is  aocred-  the  ii^ured  state  may  employ  the  forcible  meas- 
ited;  by  his  own  declaration  to  this  effect,  uresof  retaliation,  of  reprisals,  of  embaigo  or 
when  on  account  of  any  infraction  of  the  law  the  sequestration  of  the  goods  of  the  offending 
of  nations  bethinks  it  his  right  to  do  so;  by  power,  or,  finally,  of  war.  Embargoes  or  seqnes- 
hls  dismission  from  the  court  at  which  he  is  trationa  are  often  declared  as  preUminary  meaa- 
residing ;  or  by  the  final  accomplishment  or  nres  to  actiye  hostilities.  A  declaration  of  war 
failure  of  the  object  of  his  mission.  —  Inter-  has  a  retroactive  effect,  and  the  property  already 
national  rights  are  often  defined  by  specific  con-  seized  is  placed  upon  the  same  footing  aa  thai 
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taken  during  tbe  war.  Beprkals  are  general  or  cated  with  steady  regard  to  that  end.  All 
special.  They  are  general  when  a  state  author-  measures  of  force  which  most  be  employed  to 
izes  its  subjects  to  capture  the  goods  and  attack  attain  it  are  justifiable,  but  no  others  are  per- 
the  subjects  of  the  offending  power,  wherever  missible.  Therefore  wanton  waste  of  the  en^ 
they  may  be  found.  In  the  modern  practice  of  my's  country,  or  wanton  destruction  of  the 
nations,  general  reprisals  are  deemed  synony-  property  or  lives  of  his  subjects,  are  in  the 
mous  with  war,  and  are  indeed  the  initiative  modern  practice  ofnations  unjustifiable  and  ille- 
step  to  hostilities.  When  wrong  is  done  to  par-  gal.  Grenerally,  all  those  who  are  engaged  in 
ticular  individuals  in  time  of  peace,  and  iustice  the  merely  civil  affairs  of  life  are  exempted 
is  plainly  refused  or  unreasonably  withheld,  let-  from  the  direct  effects  of  war,  and  only  tnose 
ters  of  marque  may  be  issued  to  the  parties,  or  who  are  expressly  or  implicitly  authorized  by 
a  public  ship  be  commissioned  to  avenge  their  the  commands  of  the  state  to  represent  its 
wrong.  These  are  instances  of  special  reprisals,  sovereignty  are  ordinarily  subjected  to  hostile 
The  ownership  of  the  property  taken  is  acauir-  attack.  Property  at  sea,  however,  makes  an 
ed,  so  far  as  it  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  aebt,  exception  to  the  usual  indulgence  shown  to  the 
or  otherwise  compensate  for  the  injury  commit-  goods  of  an  enemy ;  for  ships  and  their  cargoes 
ted ;  the  surplus  must  be  restored  to  the  gov-  upon  the  ocean  are  liable  without  exception 
ernment  of  the  subject  against  whom  the  right  during  war  to  seizure  and.  confiscation,  and 
has  been  exercised.  In  modem  times  letters  of  even  if  captured  by  uncommissioned  cruisers 
reprisd  are  chiefly  confined  to  goods,  and  would  are  condemned  as  good  prize  of  war.  IMva- 
hardly  be  granted  to  a  private  individual  during  teering  too,  though  admitted  by  the  present 
a  general  peace. — An  open  contest  between  sov-  law  of  nations  to  be  a  legitimate  mode  of  de- 
ereign  states  is  called  a  public  war.  It  may  stroying  the  commerce  of  the  enemy,  is  yet 
be  general,  extending  to  all  persons  and  places  held  by  some  states  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
in  the  two  states,  and  is  then  called  a  perfect  modern  and  more  liberal  modes  of  warfare, 
war ;  or  it  may  be  imperfect.,  as  it  is  limited  in  By  the  United  States,  the  practice  of  commis- 
these  respects.  Once  it  was  necessary  to  de-  sioning  private  armed  vessels  in  time  of  war 
clare  war  formally  before  proceeding  to  hostili-  is  justified  and  maintained,  because  it  renders 
ties ;  now  it  is  customary  to  declare  simply  that  our  large  mercantile  fleet  serviceable  in  contest 
war  exists.  Forthwith,  all  enemy  property  is,  with  powers  who  are  our  superiors  in  naval  force, 
by  the  law  of  war,  subject  to  conflscation ;  Uius,  The  validity  of  all  claims  of  prize  and  capture 
debts  due  from  one  state  to  the  other  may  be  is  determined  by  the  prize  courts  of  the  cap- 
sequestered,  or  property  lying  within  the  terri-  tor's  country.  These  may  sit  either  within  their 
tory  of  either  be  seized  as  prize  of  war.  But  in  proper  territory  or  in  that  of  an  ally,  and  exer- 
the  exercise  of  international  comity  these  rights  else  jurisdiction  over  captured  property  lying 
are  not  usually  enforced.  The  obligation  of  either  in  their  own  ports  or  in  those  of  an  ally 
debts  is,  as  it  were,  suspended  during  war,  but  or  of  a  neutral.  They  possess  a  jurisdiction,  in 
the  right  of  recovery  revives  with  the  peace,  respect  to  captures  made  by  subjects  of  their 
In  the  Russian  war,  England,  which  has  always  sovereign,  exclusive  of  the  tribunals  of  all  other 
maintained  the  stricter  rule  respecting  enemy  nations,  excepting  only  in  cases  when  the  cap- 
goods,  permitted  Russian  ships  to  depart  from  her  ture  was  made  upon  the  territory  of  a  neutral, 
ports,  and  allowed  those  which  were  on  their  or  by  vessels  fitted  out  within  a  neutral's  limits, 
voyage  thither  to  enter,  discharge  their  cargoes,  These  cases  involve  an  invasion  of  the  neutral's 
and  sail  without  molestation.  All  commerce  sovereignty,  and  must  be  a4][judicated  in  his 
between  the  subjects  of  belligerent  states  is  in-  court.  The  decisions  of  prize  courts  are  final 
terdicted  by  the  laws  of  war;  yet  for  good  and  conclusive  upon  rights  of  property  involved; 
reasons  either  power  may,  by  express  license,  and  if  their  judgments  work  injustice  to  the 
permit  a  partial  intercourse.  Very  large  indul-  subjects  of  other  powers,  their  claims  to  reim- 
gence  was  shown  in  this  respect,  and  for  the  in-  bursement  must  be  adjusted  between  the  sov- 
terestsofcommerce,  by  England  in  the  war  with  ereigns  of  their  respective  states. — ^Either  for 
Russia.  Provided  only  that  British  ships  did  not  ordering  the  general  conduct  of  war,  or  for 
enter  ports  in  possession  of  the  enemy,  the  com-  lightening  its  rigors,  belligerent  states  may  enter 
merce  with  the  enemy,  though  indirect,  might  into  general  or  special  conventions.  The  former 
still  be  carried  on.  The  interdiction  of  inter-  are  made  often  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  and 
course  between  belligerents  extends  not  only  to  lay  down  the  rules  to  be  mutually  observed  in 
commerce,  but  to  every  speciesof  con  tract,  such  the  war,  respecting  the  exchange  and  redemp- 
as  insurance  of  enemies'  property,  the  drawing  tion  of  prisoners,  concerning  passports,  sare- 
of  bills  on  subjects  of  the  enemy,  or  the  remis-  conducts,  and  similar  matters,  or  agree  to  ab- 
sion  of  funds  to  them  by  bills  or  money.  So  too  stain  from  certain  modes  of  warfare,  or  from 
partnerships  existing  between  the  subjects  of  levying  contributions  on  invaded  territory, 
hostile  states  are  absolutely  dissolved  by  a  dec-  Particular  conventions  are  made  during  war, 
laration  of  war.  In  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  concern  either  truces  or  partial  suspensions 
war  is  the  highest  trial  of  right.  It  has  also  of  hostilities  or  capitulations,  that  is,  surrenders 
been  defined  as  an  exercise  of  the  international  of  particular  forces  or  places.  The  power  to 
right  of  action.  Its  end  and  object  is  to  com-  conclude  a  truce  is  generallv  implied  in  the  of- 
pel  justice  fh>m  an  enemy,  and  it  most  be  prose-  ficial  character  of  every  high  officer,  like  a  gen- 
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eral  or  admiral,  bnt  not  the  capacitj  to  make  a  ropean  powers,  the  principle  that  neutral  ships 
long  or  nniversal  armistice ;  for  that  amounts  may  carrj  enemy  goods  has  findly  become  es- 
to  peace,  which  only  a  soTereign  can  make,  and  tahlished,  it  may  be  presumed,  in  the  law  of 
therefore  it  requires  either  the  sovereign's  pre-  nations.  The  same  declaration  sanctions  the 
Yious  special  authority  or  his  subsequent  ratifl-  rule  that  neutral  property,  except  contraband, 
cation.  A  truce  is  binding  upon  the  two  states  is  not  subject  to  capture  though  laden  in  enemy 
whose  officers  conclude  it,  and  they  therefore  are  ships.  General  trade  with  belligerents  is  not 
liable  for  every  infraction  of  its  terms,  but  not  interdicted  by  war.  The  single  restriction  im- 
upon  those  to  whom  its  existence  has  not  been  posed  on  commerce  is,  that  it  shall  not  supply 
actually  notified ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  avoid-  either  of  the  hostile  parties  with  means  for  car- 
ing the  mischiefs  which  may  arise  out  of  igno-  rying  on  the  war.  A  neutral  must  not  carry 
ranee  of  tbe  truce,  it  is  usual  to  fix  prospectively  goods  contraband  of  war,  nor  bear  despatches, 
the  time  when  it  shall  commence.  While  the  nor  transport  troops  to  either  of  the  powers 
truce  lasts  all  warlike  acts  and  preparations  at  war.  Oontraband  cannot  be  easily  defined, 
must  entirely  cease,  though  it  does  not  hinder  though  the  proper  criterion  is,  whether  the 
acts  which  are  allowable  in  time  of  peace.  But  goods  be  or  not  rtstu  helliei;  that  is,  whether 
at  the  place  to  which  the  cessation  of  hostilities  the  goods  are  peculiarly  and  specifically  adapted 
particularly  applies,  a  belligerent  may  not  do  to  serve  the  uses  of  war.  Contraband  property 
what  he  woula  be  allowed  to  do  at  a  greater  is  subject  to  confiscation  by  the  captor.  The 
distance.  That  is  to  say,  one  party  must  not  strict  constructionof  the  principles  of  neutrality 
take  advantage  of  the  temporary  peace  to  per-  makes  the  carrying,  perhaps  even  the  selling  of 
feet  its  measures  of  attack  or  siege,  nor  may  contraband  property  in  the  neutral's  home  ports, 
the  other  repair  breaches  in  its  works,  or  intro-  to  be  a  violation  of  the  neutral  character.  The 
duce  succors  or  reinforcements,  or  indeed  do  United  States  maintain  the  contrary  doctrine, 
any  thing  which  would  have  been  impossible  if  that  both  such  sale  and  carriage  are  consistent 
active  hostilities  had  continued. — No  state  is  with  neutrality,  thouffh  during  the  transit  the 
bound  to  take  part  in  the  wars  in  which  other  goods  may  be  riglitfufiy  seized  and  confiscated, 
powers  may  be  engaged.  Yet,  though  the  right  Further,  the  neutral  must  not  send  his  ships  to 
to  remain  neutral  be  one  of  the  clearest  rights  of  blockaded  ports,  for  this  would  be  an  intermed- 
its  ibvereignty,  no  independent  state  can  retain  dling  directly  in  the  war  measures  of  belligerents, 
the  same  complete  independence  which  it  en-  But  the  law  of  blockade  is  so  strict,  that  to  sub- 
joys  in  time  of  general  peace.  A  state  of  war  ject  a  neutral  to  its  operation,  the  blockade  must 
between  some  members  of  the  society  of  nations  exist  in  point  of  fact ;  that  is  to  say,  there  must 
imposes  certain  positive  obligations  and  restrio-  be  a  squadron  present,  and  strong  enough  to 
tions  on  all  the  rest.  Except  when  it  is  bound  constitute  an  actual  blockade  of  the  port ;  the 
to  do  it  by  previous  treaty  stipulations,  the  neu-  neutral  must  have  had  due  notice  of  its  exist- 
tral  state  may  not  render  assistance  to  either  ence,  and  must  have  been  guiltv  of  some  clear 
belligerent  party  in  the  prosecution  of  war,  that  act  of  violation,  either  by  going  m  or  coming  out 
is,  it  must  not  furnish  arms,  troops,  ammunition,  with  a  cargo  laden  after  uie  commencement  of 
or  the  like,  to  either  side ;  and  further,  in  mat-  blockade.  Unally,  the  neutral  must  be  ready 
ters  which  do  not  directly  concern  the  war,  it  to  prove  himself  that  which  he  professes  to  be, 
must  not  refuse  to  one  belligerent  that  which  it  and  his  ships  must  therefore  be  subject  to  the 
grants  to  the  other.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  exercise  of  the  belligerent  right  of  visitation  and 
state  observe  strictly  the  conditions  of  neutral-  search. — When  the  objects  of  war  are  accom- 
ity,  it  is  entitled  to  perfect  inviolabilitv  of  its  plishcd,  peace  must  be  reestablished.  Generally 
territory,  and  in  other  respects  to  complete  im-  this  takes  place  upon  the  conclusion  of  a  formal 
munity  from  the  effects  of  war.  Whether  the  treaty  of  peace  between  the  belligerent  states, 
neutral's  exemption  can  be  claimed  absolutely  The  power  of  making  a  peace  is  determined  by 
for  its  ships,  so  as  to  protect  the  enemy  goods  the  fundamental  law  of  every  state.  Under  our 
which  they  carry,  has  given  rise  to  one  of  the  constitution  the  assent  of  the  two  houses  of  con- 
most  vexed  questions  in  international  law.  It  gress  is  essential  to  a  declaration  of  war ;  but 
has  never  been  doubted  that  the  neutral's  pub-  the  president,  with  the  consent  of  two  thirds  of 
lie  ships  are  exempt  from  all  intrusion,  and  the  senate,  may  agree  upon  a  peace.  A  treaty 
therefore  that  they  cannot  be  visited  and  search-  of  peace  takes  efiect  from  the  day  when  it  is 
ed  for  enemy  property.  In  respect  to  its  private  .  ratified.  Every  act  of  force  or  violence  subse- 
mercbant  ships,  the  practice  of  different  nations  quent  to  that  is  unlawful.  Yet  the  party  who 
has  been  widely  diverse.  By  express  conven-  is  guilty  of  it  is  not  criminaJlv  guilty,  if  he  had 
tions  England  has  sometimes  admitted  the  rule  no  notice  of  the  peace ;  and  in  the  case  of  a 
that  ^*  free  ships  make  free  goods,"  and,  though  capture  under  such  circumstances,  the  captor's 
admitting  it  again  during  the  war  with  Russia,  sovereign  is  bound  to  effect  restitution  of  the 
declared  expressly  that  she  only  "  waived  "  her  property.  So  when  a  period  has  been  fixed  for 
right  to  seize  enemy  goods  on  board  neutral  res-  the  cessation  of  hostilities  at  a  specified  local- 
sels.  Especially  in  its  treaties,  the  United  States  ity,  and  before  the  period  has  arrived,  but  with 
has  advocated  the  adoption  of  the  rule.  By  the  a  knowledge  of  the  peace,  a  capture  has  been 
declaration  signed  at  the  congress  of  Paris  in  made,  the  capture  is  void.  The  treaty  puts 
1856  by  the  representatives  of  the  chief  Eu-  an  end  to  the  war,  and  puts  at  rest  for  ever 
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the  debated  matters  which  were  its  oanse.  It  ons  and  able  defender  of  the  measures  of  Wash- 
leaves  every  thiDg  in  the  state  in  which  it  finds  ington,  and  thronghont  his  public  career  was  a 
it.  Conquered  lands  and  fortresses  remain  political  and  personal  friend  of  Hamilton.  On 
with  the  conqneror,  unless  otherwise  stipulated,  the  measures  relating  to  the  public  credit  and 
Generally,  things  which  by  the  treaty  are  to  be  the  national  currency,  to  the  neutrality  of  the 
restored  must  be  restored  in  the  condition  in  United  States  as  regards  European  belligerents, 
which  they  were  taken.  Tet  if  a  conqueror  has  to  indiscriminative  foreign  commerce,  and  to 
rebuilt  a  town  or  fortress,  and  made  it  what  it  the  promotion  and  security  of  all  our  commer- 
was  before  the  siege,  he  should  restore  it  in  that  cial  interests,  he  spoke  with  eminent  compre< 
condition ;  but  any  new  works  which  he  has  hensiveness  and  foresight  He  represented  the 
added  he  may  destroy.  The  particular  peace  city  of  New  York  in  the  second  congress,  upon 
restored  by  treaty  may  be  broken  by  omitting  to  the  termination  of  which  in  1794  he  was  ap- 
fnMl  its  stipulations,  or  by  doing  some  act  which  pointed  by  President  Washington  judge  of  the 
contravenes  them.  The  violation  of  one  arti-  U.  8.  court  for  the  New  York  district.  He  ac- 
cle  is  a  breaking  of  the  whole  treaty,  and  ends  cepted  this  ofSce  at  the  particular  solicitation 
the  peace. — See  "  Elements  of  International  of  the  bar,  in  consequence  of  his  knowledge  of 
Law,"  by  Henry  Wheaton,  LL.D.  (6th  ed.  by  admiralty  law  and  the  increasing  numb^  of 
William  Beach  Lawrence,  Boston,  1855);  "Com-  admiralty  cases.  He  resigned  it  in  1796  upon 
mentaries  upon  International  Law,"  by  Robert  being  elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  of  which  body 
Phillimore,  M.  P.  (in  the  "  Philadelphia  Law  he  was  for  a  time  president.  He  supported  the 
Library,"  6th  series,  vols,  x.,  xv.,  xxii.) ;  **  Two  measures  of  President  Adams,  upon  whose  re- 
Lectures  on  the  Science  of  International  Law,"  tirement  he  resigned  his  seat,  and  withdrew  to 
by  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  (London,  1856).  private  life.    He  was  twice  married:  in  1775  to 

LAWES,  Henbt,  an  English  composer,  born  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  McDougall;and  in 

probably  in  Salisbary  in  1600,  died  in  1662.  1791  to  Elizabeth,  widow  of  James  Allen,  Esq., 

About  1625  he  became  one  of  the  gentiemen  of  of  Philadelphia. 

the  chapel  to  Charles  I.,  and  soon  acquired  a  LAWRENCE,  the  name  of  counties  in  10  of 
considerable  reputation  as  a  composer  of  music  the  United  States.  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Penn.,  bor- 
for  masques  and  songs.  His  works  are  numer-  dering  on  Ohio  and  watered  by  Beaver  river  and 
ous  and  of  unequal  merit  Among  the  most  its  constituents  the  Mahoning  and  Chenango; 
successful  was  the  music  to  MUton^s  ^^Comus,"  area,  860  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,246.  It  con- 
performed  at  Ludlow  castle  in  1634,  the  com-  tains  limestone  and  valuable  coal  and  iron  mines, 
poser  himself  personating  the  '^  Attendant  Spir-  The  surface  is  somewhat  uneven  and  the  soil 
it."  Milton  speaks  of  his  strains  as  "sweeten-  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  205,620 
ing  every  musk  rose  of  the  dale."  Waller,  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  168,246  of  wheat,  292,- 
many  of  whose  songs  Lawes  set  to  masic.  Her-  218  of  oats,  22,025  tons  of  hay,  420,660  lbs.  of 
rick,  and  Phillips  also  speak  of  him  in  their  butter,  and  196,145  of  wool.  There  were  10 
verses  as  the  great  English  composer  of  the  grist  mills,  4  saw  mills,  8  iron  founderies,  8  fur- 
day.  Lawes  continued  in  the  service  of  Charles  naces,  4  woollen  factories,  6  tanneries,  2  news- 
until  the  death  of  the  latter,  and  at  the  restora-  paper  offices,  40  churches,  and  8,864  pupils  at- 
tion  he  composed  the  anthem  for  the  coronation  tending  public  schools.  The  Cleveland  and 
of  Charles  ll.  Mahoning  railroad  wiU  pass  through  tiie  county, 

LAWRANCE,  John,  an  American  statesman  and  it  is  also  traversed  by  a  canal  from  Beaver 
and  judge,  born  in  Cornwall,  England,  in  1750,  to  Erie.  Capital,  New  Castie.  11.  A  N.  W. 
died  in  New  York  in  1810.  He  emigrated  to  co.  of  Ala.,  bounded  K  by  Tennessee  river,  the 
America  in  1767,  settled  in  the  city  of  New  Muscle  shoals  of  which  occur  in  this  part  of  its 
York,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1772,  and  course ;  area,  725  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 15,258, 
soon  established  himself  in  successful  practice,  of  whom  6,852  were  slaves.  It  has  a  moun- 
An  active  patriot  at  the  outbreak  of  the  revolu-  tainous  surface  and  a  good  soil.  The  produc- 
tion, he  served  in  the  army  throughout  the  war,  tions  in  1850  were  815,114  bushels  of  Indian 
first  as  aide-de-camp  to  his  father-in-law  Maj.  com,  88,858  of  oats,  70,786  of  sweet  potatoes. 
Gen.  McDougall,  and  afterward  attached  to  the  and  18,427  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18 
general  staff  as  iudge  advocate  general.  In  the  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  80 
latter  capacity  he  conducted  the  proceedings  of  churches,  and  728  pupils  attending  public 
the  court  of  general  officers  appointed  to  inquire  schools.  The  Memphis  and  Charleston  railroad 
into  the  case  of  Migor  Andr6.  On  the  termina-  passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Moulton. 
tion  of  hostilities  he  returned  to  New  York,  III,  A  S.  co.  of  Miss.,  traversed  by  Pearl  river; 
where  for  many  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  large  area,  790  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  6,478,  of  whom 
and  lucrative  professional  practice.  In  1785-*7  2,929  were  slaves.  Part  of  the  surface  is  occu- 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  congress  of  the  con-  pied  by  pine  forests.  The  soil  is  of  various 
federation,  but  was  superseded  in  1788  in  con-  qualities.  The  prodactions  in  1850  were  229,- 
sequence  of  his  advocacy  of  the  adoption  of  129  bushels  of  Indian  com,  14,281  of  oats,  66,- 
the  new  federal  constitution.  He  was  a  mem-  139  of  sweet  potatoes,  76,108  lbs.  of  rice,  and 
ber  of  the  state  senate,  when  in  1789  he  was  8,804  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  11  grist 
elected  the  first  representative  from  New  York  mills,  9  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  offico,  17  church- 
city  in  the  first  U.  S.  congress.    He  was  a  zeal-  es,  and  206  pupils  attending  public  schools.   The 
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Misslanppi  central  railroad  passes  through  the  wheat,  59,144  of  oats,  1,926  tons  of  haj,  and 
county.  Capital,  Montioello.  lY.  A  N.  £.  co.  12,617  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  8  grist  mills, 
of  Ark.,  bordering  on  Mo.,  and  drained  by  Black  6  saw  mills,  1  newspaper  office,  18  chorches, 
river  and  its  branches ;  area,  1,800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  and  1,000  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The 
in  1854,  7,617,  of  whom  485  were  slaves.  It  Ohio  and  Mississippi  traverse  the  county.  Cap- 
has  a  level  or  moderately  diversified  surface,  ital,  Lawrenceville.  X.  A  S.  W.  co.  of  Mo., 
withmach  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1854  drained  by  Sac  river  and  the  head  streams. of 
were  408,607  bushels  of  Indian  com,  15,881  of  Spring  river ;  area,  578  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 
wheat,  54,824  of  oats,  and  769  bales  of  cotton.  7,618,  of  whom  874  were  slaves.  It  has  a  hilly 
Capitd,  Smitbville.  V.  A  S.  co.  of  Tenn.,  bor-  and  undulating  surface  and  a  good  soil.  Coal 
dering  on  Ala.,  and  drained  by  small  affluents  is  found  in  the  N.  W.  part.  The  productions 
of  Tennessee  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  in  1850  were  298,564  bushels  of  Indian  corn, 
1850,  9,280,  of  whom  1,162  were  slaves.  It  19,488  of  wheat,  68,687  of  oats,  11,169  lbs.  ot 
contains  valuable  iron  mines.  The  surface  is  wool,  and  29,678  of  butter.  The  county  con- 
chiefly  table-land,  anfl  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  tained  1  grist  mill,  1  saw  mill,  9  churches,  and 
productions  in  1850  were  84,122  bushels  of  In-  680  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital, 
dian  com,  50,457  of  oats,  26,265  of  sweet  pota-  Mount  Vernon. 

toes,  16.765  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  80,158  of  but-  LAWKEINCE,  a  city  and  the  8d  shire  town 
ter.  Tnere  were  20  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  1  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  situated  on  both  sides  of  the 
newspaper  office,  26  churches,  and  1,200  pupils  Merrimack  river,  here  crossed  by  two  bridges, 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Lawrence-  about  26  m.  from  its  mouth,  26  m.  N.  from 
burg.  VI.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  separated  from  Boston,  and  10  m.  N.  E.  from  Lowell ;  pop. 
Va.  by  Big  Sandy  river,  and  drained  bv  the  W.  in  1857,  about  16,500 ;  in  1860,  18,500,  the  de- 
fork  of  that  stream  and  by  Little  Sandy  river ;  crease  neing  conse<}uent  upon  the  suspension 
area,  205  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  6,282,  of  whom  of  the  Bay  State  mills,  the  machine  shop,  and 
187  were  slaves.  Coal  and  iron  are  abundant  other  enterprises.  The  Spicket  river  crosses  the 
The  surface  is  hilly  and  in  many  places  well  N.  portion  of  the  city  and  falls  into  the  Merri- 
timbered,  and  the  soil  is  of  excellent  Quality,  mack,  and  the  Sbawsheen  forms  the  S.  bound- 
The  productions  in  1850  were  278,871  bushels  ary  of  the  township.  Near  the  centre  of  the 
of  Indian  corn,  80,898  of  oats,  15,561  lbs.  of  N.  section  of  the  city  is  a  common  embracing 
wool,  and  8,891  of  tobacco.  There  were  2  grist  17^  acres,  and  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  the 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  11  churches,  and  687  pupils  water  for  which  is  supplied  by  a  reservoir  on 
attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Louisa.  VII.  Prospect  hill,  an  eminence  140  feet  high.  The 
A  S.  CO.  of  Ohio,  separated  by  the  Ohio  river  principal  public  buildings  are  the  city  hall,  the 
from  Va.  and  Ey. ;  area,  480  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  lactones,  schools,  &c.  There  are  14  churches 
1850,  15,246.  It  has  rich  mines  of  iron  and  (2  Baptist,  2  Congregational,  1  Episcopal,  8 
coal,  and  beds  of  clay  suitable  for  stone  ware,  Methodist,  1  Reformed  Presbyterian,  1  Second 
and  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  iron  manufacture  Advent,  2  Homan  Catholic,  1  Unitarian,  and 
in  the  state.  The  surface  is  broken  by  sand-  1  TJniversalist).  The  city  has  a  young  men's 
stone  hills,  but  the  soil  of  the  valleys  is  rich.  Christian  association,  a  Franklin  literary  asso- 
The  productions  in  1850  were  188,418  bushels  oiation,  a  Lawrence  provident  (benevolent)  asso- 
of  Indian  corn,  9,895  of  wheat,  87,255  of  oats,  elation,  a  savings  bank,  2  banks  of  issue  and 
27,102  of  potatoes,  and  1,082  tons  of  hay.  discount  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $600,000, 
There  were  11  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  10  fur-  a  mutual  insnrance  company,  2  loan  and  fund 
naces,  1  newspaper  office,  13  churches,  and  6,205  associations,  a  high  school,  2  grammar  schools, 
papils  attending  public  schools.  The  Iron  rail-  9  middle  schools,  18  primary  schools,  and  1 
road  passes  through  the  county.  Capital,  Iron-  mixed  school.  The  aggregate  number  of  chil- 
ton.  VIII.  A  S.  CO.  of  Ind.,  watered  by  the  E.  dren  attending  schools  is  (1860)  2,407.  The 
fork  of  White  river ;  area,  488  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  system  is  controlled  by  a  school  committee  of 
1850,  12,097.  The  surface  is  undulating  and  6  members  and  a  superintendent.  Three  week- 
well  timbered,  and  the  soil  is  fertile.  The  Iv  newspapers  are  published.  The  industry  of 
productions  in  1850  were  888,288  bushels  of  Lawrence  is  chiefly  devoted  to  cotton  manufac- 
Indian  corn,  48,958  of  wheat,  146,556  of  oats,  tures.  Water  power  is  collected  by  a  dam  across 
86,697  lbs.  of  wool,  and  2,746  tons  of  hay.  the*  Merrimack,  built  in  1845-8  at  a  cost  of 
There  were  22  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  news-  $250,000.  It  is  a  granite  structure  1,629  feet 
paper  office,  24  churches,  and  4,974  pupils  at-  long,  85  feet  thick  at  the  base,  12  feet  thick  at 
tending  public  schools.  The  Louisville,  New  the  crown,  and  40^  feet  high  at  the  deepest  part 
Albany,  and  Salem,  and  the  Ohio  and  Mlssissip-  of  the  river.  The  basin  formed  by  it  extends 
pi  railroads  pass  through  the  county.  Capital,  back  9  m.  to  Hunt^s  falls  at  Lowell.  At  the 
Bedford.  IX.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  111.,  separated  from  source  of  the  Merrimack  in  Lake  Winnipiseogee 
Ind.  by  the  Wabash  river,  and  intersected  by  there  is  also  a  dam  with  locks  for  regulating  the 
its  tributary  the  Embarras ;  area,  560  sq.  m. ;  supply  of  water  to  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  and 
pop.  in  1855,  8,160.  The  surface  is  diversifled,  providing  against  droughts.  The  distributing 
and  is  occupied  partly  by  fertile  prairies  and  canal,  1  m.  long,  12  feet  deep,  100  feet  wide  at 
partly  by  swamps.  The  productions  in  1850  the  head  and  60  feet  wide  at  the  mouth,  is  on 
were  427,850  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  15,582  of  the  N.  side  of  the  river ;  its  cost,  including  locks, 
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-was  $200,000.  The  principal  mfllsnow  in  opera-  shop,  several  coach  and  wagon  factories,  a  tan- 
tion  are  as  follows :  the  Atlantic,  for  cotton,  nery,  a  soap  and  candle  factory,  a  brewery  and 
capital,  $1,800,000,  with  1,200  looms,  45,000  distillery,  and  6  hotels.  A  university  is  being 
spmdles,  and  1,200  operatives ;  the  Washing-  erected,  and  there  are  schools  and  an  academy, 
ton  (formerly  known  as  the  Bay  State  mills;  its  Yalne  of  taxable  property  in  1869,  $611,896. 
proprietors  failed  in  1867,  and  a  new  company  The  city  was  founded  in  1864  by  settlers  from 
was  organized  under  the  above  title),  for  shawls,  the  eastern  states  under  the  auspices  of  the 
plaids,  cassimeres,  fne  woollens,  and  felt  car-  emigrant  aid  society  of  Massachusetts, 
pets,  capital  $1,600,000,  with  660  looms,  93  LAWRENCE,  Abbott,  an  American  mer- 
carding  machines,  and  2,800  operatives ;  the  chant  and  statesman,  bom  in  Groton,  M ase^  Dec. 
Pacific,  for  printed  muslins,  cotton,  and  cotton  16,  1792,  died  in  Boston,  Aug.  18,  1866.  His 
and  wool  mixed,  capital  $1,000,000,  with  1,000  ancestors  were  people  in  humble  circumstances, 
looms,  60,000  spindles,  and  1,000  operatives;  who  had  for  160  years  been  settled  in  Groton 
and  the  Lawrence  duck  mill,  capital  $800,000,  as  cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  his  father,  Major 
with  60  looms,  460  spindles,  and  260  operatives.  Samuel  Lawrence,  served  mMh.  credit  in  Pres- 
The  buildings  formerly  occupied  as  the  Law-  cott*s  regiment  at  Bunker  hill,  and  in  many  of 
renoe  machine  i^op  are  now  being  refitted  as  the  severest  battles  of  the  war  of  independence, 
a  new  cotton  factory,  called  the  Everett  mills.  For  a  brief  period  in  hia  boyhood  he  attended 
Among  the  otlier  manufacturing  establishments  the  district  school  and  the  academy  at  Groton, 
are  the  charter  paper  mills,  capita]  $60,000,  em-  and  in  his  16th  year  went  to  Boston,  with  less 
ploying  60  hands  in  making  paper  hangings ;  8  than  $8  in  his  pocket,  and  was  bound  an  ap- 
saw  mills;  2  gristmills;  a  gas  company,  capital  prentice  to  his  brother  Amos,  then  recently 
$100,000;  a  machine  shop  and  foundery ;  a  ve-  established  there  in  business.  In  1814  hebe- 
neeringmill;  and  a  railroad  car  repair  shop.  The  came  one  of  the  firm  of  A.  and  A.  Lawrence, 
Pemberton  cotton  mill,  built  in  1868,  and  em-  which  for  many  vears  conducted  a  prosperous 
ploying  960  hands,  had  660  looms  and  29,000  business  in  the  sale  of  foreign  cotton  and  wool- 
spindles,  knd  consumed  when  in  full  operation  len  goods  on  commission.  Subsequent  to  1880 
60,000  lbs.  of  cotton  per  week.  On  Jan.  10,  they  were  largely  interested  as  selling  agents  in 
1860,  while  the  machinery  was  in  motion,  the  the  manufacturing  companies  of  Lowell,  and  in 
main  building  suddenly  fell  without  warning,  the  latter  part  of  his  life  Abbott  Lawrence  par- 
and  a  conflagration  soon  afterward  broke  out  ticipated  extensively  in  the  China  trade.  At 
in  the  ruins.  Of  700  persons  in  the  building  the  same  time  he  took  a  deep  interest  in  all 
at  the  time,  77  were  killed  and  184  ii^Jured,  of  matters  of  public  concern,  and  was  at  an  early 
whom  14  subsequently  died.  The  cause  of  the  period  of  his  life  a  zealous  advocate  of  the  pro- 
disaster  was  the  faulty  construction  of  the  iron  tective  system.  In  18B4  he  was  elected  a  rep- 
pillars  which  supported  the  floor  timbers,  and  resentative  in  the  24th  congress  from  the  Suf- 
lack  of  adhesive  power  in  the  mortar.  The  mill  folk  district,  embracing  the  city  of  Boston,  and 
is  now  being  rebuilt.  The  valuation  of  property  as  a  member  of  the  committee  on  ways  and 
in  the  city  is  $10,249,008,  of  which  $7,686,498  means  manifested  considerable  financial  ability, 
is  real  estate ;  in  1866  it  was  $10,488,726. — The  He  declined  an  election  to  the  next  congress,  but 
town  of  Lawrence  was  incorporated  in  1847,  served  for  a  brief  period  in  1889-40.  In  1842 
its  territory  being  taken  from  the  towns  of  Me-  he  was  appointed  a  commissioner  on  the  part 
thuen  and  North  Andover.  The  village  had  of  Massachusetts  on  the  subject  of  the  north- 
previously  been  known  as  Merrimack  or  New  eastern  boundary ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
City,  and  it  took  its  present  name  in  honor  of  Nathan  Appleton,  his  biographer,  who  was  then 
its  principal  founders,  the  Lawrence  famOy  of  in  congress  and  in  daily  confidential  communi- 
Boston,  the  chief  members  of  the  Essex  com-  cation  with  him,  ''  to  Mr.  Lawrence,  more  than 
pany,  which  had  been  chartered  shortly  before  to  any  other  individual,  is  due  the  suceesrful 
for  the  erection  of  the  dam  and  other  manu-  accomplishment  of  the  negotiation,  which  re- 
facturing  purposes.  It  was  made  a  city  in  1868.  suited  in  the  important  treaty  of  Washington." 
It  has  railroad  communication  with  Boston,  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  presidential  can- 
Lowell,  Salem,  &c.,  being  the  point  of  junction  vass  of  1844  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Clay,  as  he 
of  the  Concord,  Manchester,  and  Lawrence,  the  had  done  4  years  previous  in  the  election  of 
Boston  and  Maine,  the  Lowell  and  Lawrence,  Gen.  Harrison ;  and  in  the  whig  nationid  con- 
and  tiie  Essex  railroads.  vention  of  1848  he  was  a  prominent  candidate 
LAWRENCE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Don-  for  vice-president,  lacking  but  6  votes  of  a  nom- 
glas  CO.,  Kansas,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  ination.  He  zealously  supported  the  claims  of 
the  Kansas  river,  70  m.  from  its  mouth  by  the  Gen.  Taylor  for  the  presidency  in  the  same  year, 
windings  of  the  stream  and  48  m.  in  a  straight  and«upon  the  accession  of  the  latter  to  office  in 
line;  pop.  in  1860,  about  2,600.  It  is  built  on  1849  was  offered  a  seat  in  tlie  cabinet,  which  he 
a  rolling  slope,  and  contains  about  400  build-  declined.  He  was  subsequently  appointed  the 
ings,  some  of  which  are  of  brick  or  stone.  It  representative  of  tlie  United  States  at  the  court 
has  churches  belonging  to  the  Baptists,  Con-  of  Great  Britain,  a  position  which  he  occupied 
gregationalists,  Episcopalians,  Methodists,  Pres-  with  credit  until  Oct.  1852,  when  he  was  recall- 
byterians,  and  Roman  Catholics,  a  newspaper  ed  at  his  own  request.  The  remainder  of  his 
establishment,  asawmill,  a  grist  mill,  a  machine  life  was  devoted  to  his  private  business.    His 
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benefactions  for  private  and  pnblio  uurpoaes  for  their  extent  and  praotioal  benefit,  have  few 
were  numerons  and  wisely  bestowed,  althoasb,  parallels  in  the  present  age.  He  oomroenced  on 
from  the  nature  of  the  ciroamstanoes  nnder  the  first  daj  of  the  year  1829  an  account  of  hia 
which  the  greater  part  of  his  li&  was  passed,  charities,  which  he  kept  until  the  day  of  hia 
the  amount  cannot,  as  in  his  brother  Amoe's  death,  expending  within  that  period,  according 
case,  be  accurately  ascertained.  In  1847  he  to  his  books,  the  sum  of  $689,000  for  charitsr 
gave  to  Harvard  university  $50,000  to  found  b!e  purposes.  According  to  his  biographer  in 
the  scientific  school,  bearing  his  name,  connected  Hun  t's  *'  Lives  of  American  Merchants^' :  *•*'  Near- 
with  that  institution ;  and  he  bequeathed  a  like  ly  five  siztlis  of  this  amount  were  given  during 
sum  in  aid  of  the  same  olject.  He  left  a  further  the  last  11  years  of  his  life.  From  1842  to  1853 
sum  of  $50,000  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  he  gave  $525,000  for  such  purposes.  The  pre- 
model  lodging  houses,  the  mcome  of  the  rents  ceding  18  years,  from  1828  to  1848,  he  expended 
to  be  for  ever  applied  to  certain  public  charities,  in  this  way  $114,000.  It  is  but  reasonable  to 
He  was  greatly  esteemed  in  private  life  for  his  suppose  that  during  the  22  years  that  elapsed 
benevolence  of  disposition  and  genial  manners,  between  the  date  of  his  commencing  business 
and  in  his  public  relations  commanded  the  re-  in  Boston  and  the  close  of  1829,  the  amount  of 
spect  of  all  parties.  —  See  Hunt^s  ^*  Lives  of  his  benefactions  was  more  than  the  sum  neoea- 
American  Merchants,'*  vol.  ii.  sary  to  make  $700,000.*'  Among  the  public 
LAWRENCE,  Ahos,  an  American  merchant,  objects  of  his  bounty  were  Williams  college,  to 
brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  Gn)ton,  Mass.,  which  he  gave  nearly  $40,000 ;  the  academy  in 
April  22, 178G,  died  in  Boston,  Dec.  81,  1852.  Groton,  now  called  the  Lawrence  academy,  on 
After  a  brief  period  at  school,  and  at  the  6ro-  which  ho  expended  at  different  times  $20,000 : 
ton  academy,  he  was  in  the  latter  part  of  1799  Wabash  college,  Kenyon  college,  the  theologicu 
engaged  as  a  derk  in  a  country  rtore  in  Dun-  seminary  at  Bangor,  Me.,  and  several  others, 
stable,  his  health  being  too  ddicate  to  allow  Books  he  distributed  in  whole  libraries,  send* 
him  to  assist  his  father  and  brothers  in  their  Log  coUections  to  many  literary  institutions 
labors  upon  the  farm.  A  few  months  later  he  and  deserving  persons.  He  also  establidied 
was  bound  an  apprentice  to  a  Mr.  Brazer,  who  and  for  some  time  maintained  a  child's  infirm- 
kept  a  large  "  variety  store"  in  Groton,  of  which  ary  in  Boston,  and  contributed  $10,000  to- 
establishraent  in  less  than  two  years  he  be-  ward  the  completion  of  the  monument  on  Bun- 
eame  the  virtual  head,  enjoying  the  entire  con-  ker  hill.  His  private  benefactions,  which  he 
fidence  of  his  master.  In  April,  1807,  upon  the  always  personally  superintended,  were  almost 
expiration  of  his  time,  he  went  to  Boston  with  innumerable,  and  several  rooms  in  his  house 
$20  in  liis  pocket,  for  the  purpose  of  establish-  were  used  as  the  receptacles  of  useful  articles 
ing  a  credit  there,  his  intention  being  to  open  for  distribution.  Poor  students,  ministers,  and 
a  shop  in  Groton  in  partnership  with  a  fellow  widows  frequently  received  packages  from  this 
apprentice.  But  having  received  the  offer  of  store  selected  by  his  own  hand ;  and  in  the  die- 
a  clerksliip  in  Boston,  he  decided  to  remain  tribution  of  these,  and  indeed  of  all  his  char- 
there,  and  upon  the  failure  of  his  employers  a  itieS|  he  recognized  no  distinction  of  creed  or 
few  months  afterward  he  commenced  business,  opinion.  During  the  period  of  active  benevo- 
in  Dec.  1807,  aa  a  dry  ffoods  merchant  on  his  lence  following  his  retirement  from  business^ 
own  account  During  tibe  period  so  disastrous  his  health  was  so  precarious  that  any  excess  in 
to  the  mercantile  interests  of  the  country  which  the  amount  of  his  daily  food,  which  was  of  the 
succeeded  the  passage  of  the  embargo  act,  he  simplest  kind,  and  which  was  regularly  weighed 
was  enabled  by  the  exercise  of  a  careful  econ-  bv  himself,  was  sure  to  bring  on  serious  illness, 
omy,  and  by  a  prudence  and  foresight  remark-  He  nevertheless  persevered  in  the  course  mark- 
able  in  so  young  a  merchant,  not  only  to  avoid  ed  out  by  him,  and  the  last  entry  in  his  diary 
any  serious  pecuniary  embarrassment,  but  to  and  his  last  letter,  both  dated  within  a  few 
lay  the  foundation  of  his  own  fortune  as  well  hours  of  his  death,  which  was  sudden,  relate  to 
OB  those  of  many  members  of  his  family.  On  donations  for  charitable  purposes. — In  1855  ap- 
Jan.  1, 1814,  he  entered  into  a  partnership  with  peered  ^^  Extracts  from  the  Diary  and  Corre- 
his  brother  Abbott,  who  for  the  previous  5  spondence  of  the  late  Amos  Lawrence,  with  a 
years  had  been  his  chief  clerk,  which  continued  Brief  Account  of  some  Incidents  in  his  Life ; 
uninterruptedly  until  the  death  of  Amos.  The  edited  by  his  son,  William  B.  Lawrence,  MJ). 
business  operations  of  the  firm  were  conducted  (8vo.,  Boston). 

with  great  success,  and  both  brothers  aided  in       LAWRENCE,  Sot  Hinbt  MoirrooMBBT,  a 

the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  New  Eng-  British  soldier  and  statesman,  born  in  Mattur% 

kind,  therebv  largely  adding  to  their  fortunes.  Ceylon,  June  28, 1800,  died  in  Lucknow,  July 

The  naturally  benevolent  disposition  of  AmoS|  4, 1857.    He  was  a  younger  son  of  Lieut.  Cd. 

however,  gradually  led  him  to  resist  the  de-  Alexander  Lawrence,  who  fought  with  honor 

mands  which  his  business  imposed  upon  his  in  India  against  Tippoo  Sahib.    He  studied  at 

time  and  inclinaUons;  and  when,  after  a  serious  the  military  college  at  Addiscombe,  obtained  a 

ilhiess  in  1681,  he  was  compelled  to  retire  per-  cadetship  in  the  Bengal  artillery  in  1821,  served 

manently  from  active  participation  in  the  af-  in  the  Afghan  campaign  in  1848,  and  in  the 

furs  of  bis  firm,  he  surrendered  the  remaining  same  year,  having  then  reached  the  rank  of 

years  of  his  life  to  acts  of  beneficence,  which,  migor,  was  appointed  British  resident  at  Cat- 
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mandoo.  He  distinguished  himself  in  the  Sat-  K.O.B.  in  1806,  he  was  miide  G.O.B.  in  ISBT, 
lej  caiupaigns,  was  made  a  military  companion  and  baronet  Ang.  16,  1868.  In  the  same  year 
of  the  Bath,  and  from  1846  to  1849  was  agent  he  returned  home,  where  he  was  received 
for  the  governor-general  on  the  N.  W.  frontier  with  great  honor,  was  made  a  member  of  the 
and  resident  at  Lahore,  where  his  services  won  new  Indian  oonncii,  and  of  her  majesty's  privy 
for  him  the  civil  decoration  of  E.O.B.  He  was  council,  and  received  from  tlie  court  of  direct- 
next  appointed  chief  of  the  board  of  adminis-  ors  a  life  pension  of  £2,000. 
tration  in  the  Pnnjaub,  and  received  the  com-  LAWRENCE,  James,  a  captain  in  the  United 
mission  of  colonel  and  the  honorary  oppoint-  States  navy,  bom  in  Burlington,  N.  J.,  in  Oct. 
ment  of  aide-de-camp  to  the  queen.  From  1852  1781,  died  of  wounds  received  in  action,  June 
to  1857  he  was  agent  of  the  governor-general  5, 1818.  He  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman 
in  Rijpootana.  Although  ill  health  demanded  Sept.  4,  1798 ;  in  1800  he  was  made  acting 
his  return  to  England,  he  consented  at  the  re-  lieutenant,  and  in  April,  1802,  a  lieutenant,  and 
quest  of  the  Indian  government  to  assume  the  served  with  distinction  during  the  war  with 
chief  commissionership  of  Oude,  and  arrived  at  Tripoli.  He  was  Ist  lieutenant  of  the  schooner 
Lucknow  in  March,  just  before  the  commence-  Enterprise,  and  was  one  of  the  party  which 
ment  of  the  mutiny.  When  the  f  rst  disturb-  boarded  and  destroyed  the  fKgate  Philadelphia 
ancee  occurred  he  demanded  and  obtained  full  in  the  harbor  of  Tripoli  on  the  night  of  Feb.  15, 
powers  as  chief  military  commander  in  Oude,  1804.  For  his  participation  in  this  achieve- 
receiving  at  the  same  time  a  commission  as  brig^  ment,  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  gallant  in 
adier-genera],  and  the  memorable  defence  of  the  naval  annals,  congress  voted  Lawrence  a  gra- 
residency  was  made  under  his  direction  up  to  tuity  of  $80  in  money,  which  he  declined  re- 
the  time  of  his  death.  He  was  mortally  wound-  ceiving.  In  the  several  attacks  on  the  city  and 
ed  by  a  shell  July  2,  and  died  at  the  residency  harbor  of  Tripoli  in  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
two  days  afterward.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  was  her,  1804,  he  bore  a  distinguished  part.  In 
the  author  of  *' Adventures  of  an  Officer  in  Feb.  1805,  he  returned  to  the  United  States 
Bunjeet  Singh's  Service,"  and  of  various  mili-  in  the  ftigate  John  Adams,  but  sailed  for  the 
tary  and  political  essays,  originally  published  in  Mediterranean  again,  a  few  months  afterward, 
the  *^  Calcutta  Review,"  which  were  collected  in  command  of  gun  boat  No.  6,  of  two  guns, 
and  reprinted  in  London  in  1859.— ^m  John  one  of  a  dass  of  12  vessels  of  that  description 
Laird  Maib,  brother  of  the  preceding,  born  in  built  expressly  for  operations  against  the  city 
Richmond,  Yorkshire,  March  4, 1811.  He  was  and  batteries  of  Tripoli.  Soon  after  his  ar- 
educated  at  the  grammar  school  of  Londonderry,  rival  on  the  station  peace  was  concluded,  and 
and  at  Haileybury  college,  and  having  received  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  He  served  as 
a  cadetship  in  the  Bengal  civil  service  of  the  E.  1st  lieutenant  of  the  Constitution  in  1808,  and 
I.  company,  went  out  to  India  in  1829,  passed  subsequently  commanded  the  Vixen  (14  guns), 
through  various  subordinate  stations  with  a  rep-  Wasp  (18),  and  Argus  (16).  On  Nov.  8,  1810, 
ntation  for  great  diligence  and  efficiency,  and  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  master  corn- 
was  ma^strate  successively  at  Delhi,  Paniput,  mandant,  and  appointed  to  the  Hornet  (18  guns), 
and  Groorgaon.  About  1845  he  was  appointed  which  command  he  held  at  the  opening  of 
judge  magistrate  and  collector  in  the  central  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
district  of  Bengal,  Whence  he  was  transferred  Britain  in  1812.  In  the  autumn  of  that  year  a 
in  the  following  year  to  the  chief  commissioner-  squadron  was  formed  under  the  command  of 
ship  of  the  newly  annexed  provinces  beyond  Com.  William  Bainbridge,  consisting  of  the 
the  Sntlej.  The  complete  success  which  at-  frigate  Constitution  (44  guns),  flag  ship,  Essex 
tended  his  eflfbrts  to  establish  the  British  sys-  (82),  Capt  David  Porter,  and  Hornet  (18),  Cant 
tem  of  laws  in  these  provinces  pointed  him  out  Lawrence.  The  Constitution  and  Hornet  sailed 
as  the  fittest  person  to  undertake  a  similar  task  from  Boston,  Oct.  26,  the  Essex,  then  in  the 
in  the  rest  of  the  Punjaub,  which  came  under  Delaware,  being  instructed  to  follow.  In  De- 
the  company^s  authority  in  1849.  His  services  cember  the  two  ships  arrived  off  the  port  of  San 
at  this  post,  in  which  he  aasisted  his  brother  Salvador,  Brazil,  where  the  British  sloop  of 
Henryuntil  1852,  when  he  became  chief  commis-  war  Bonne  Citoyenne  was  lying,  with  a  very 
aioner,  were  of  the  highest  value.  He  was  still  large  amount  of  specie  on  board.  This  ship  and 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that  country  when  the  the  Hornet  were  of  about  equal  force,  and  Oapt. 
mutiny  broke  out  in  1857,  and  owing  to  his  Lawrence  sought  an  engagement  with  her,  Com. 
'prompt  and  Judidous  measures  the  runjaub  Bainbridge  pledging  himself  that  the  Constatu- 
was  one  of  the  few  parts  of  Bengal  in  which  tion  shoiSd  be  out  of  the  way ;  but  the  British 
the  rebellion  never  succeeded.  The  govern-  commander  declined  the  challenge,  doubtiees 
ment  of  Mr.  Lawrence  was  universally  pop-  for  good  reasons ;  a  ship  witli  treasure  on  board 
ular,  and  he  was  able  not  only  to  maintain  the  may  with  propriety  avoid  an  engagement  with 
tranquillity  of  his  own  province,  but  to  collect  even  an  inferior  force.  Soon  afterward  the 
most  of  the  troopa,  stores,  and  money  which  Constitution  separated  from  the  Hornet,  leaving 
were  used  in  the  siege  of  Delhi.  The  title  of  her  to  blockade  tiie  Bonne  Citoyenne,  which 
'Hhe  saviour  of  India^'  was  applied  to  him  ii  she  did  for  18  days,  when  she  was  chased  off 
parliament  and  ratified  by  the  enthusiasm  of  by  the  Montague  (74),  and  shaped  her  course 
the  English  public.  Having  been  created  a  civil  for  the  mouth  of  the  Demerara  river,  makfaitg 
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ieveral  eaptares  on  tlie  passage.  On  Feb.  24,  which  sailors  nnder  snch  circumstances  are  pe- 
wheo  off  the  moath  of  the  river,  the  Hornet  cnliarlj  prone.  Gapt.  Lawrence,  having  been 
fell  in  with  a  heavy  man-of-war  brig,  which  but  a  few  dajs  in  command,  was  a  stranger  to 
was  soon  discovered  to  be  English.  At  5  P.  his  crew,  among  whom  some  disaffection  existed 
M.  the  two  vessels  were  standing  toward  each  in  consequence  of  unpaid  prize  money.  The 
other,  cIose*hauIed,  upon  opposite  tacks.  At  lat  lientenant,  Mr.  O.  A.  Pa^,  an  experienced 
5h.  25m.  they  passed  within  pistol  shot,  and  officer,  was  ill  on  shore,  and  died  a  few  days 
exchanged  broadsides,  each  ship  using  her  lar-  afterward ;  and  Lieut.  Ludlow,  who  acted  in 
board  battery.  The  English  vessel  now  put  her  his  place,  though  a  very  meritorious  officer,  was 
helm  Up,  intending  to  rake  the  Hornet,  which  young  and  inexperienced.  There  was  but  one 
she  avoided  by  bearing  up  at  the  same  time.  A  other  commissioned  lieutenant  on  the  ship,  two 
very  dose  and  severe  action  was  maintdned  midshipmen  acting  as  8d  and  4th  lieutenants, 
for  abcftit  15  minutes,  when  the  English  vessel  At  noon  the  Chesapeake  weighed  and  stood  out 
surrendered,  and  immediately  made  a  signal  with  a  moderate  breeze  at  S.  W.  The  Shannon 
of  distress.  She  proved  to  be  the  sloop  of  war  Btood  off  under  easy  sail  until  about  4  oVlock, 
Peacock  (18  gans),  Oapt.  William  Peake,  and  when,  the  Chesapeake  firing  a  gun,  she  hove 
was  in  a  sinking  condition,  having  6  feet  of  to.  At  5h.  80ra.  the  two  ships  were  about  80 
water  in  her  hold.  It  was  impossible  to  save  miles  from  Boston  light  The  Shannon  had 
her,  and  the  wounded  were  therefore  removed  filled  away,  and  was  running  with  the  wind  a 
without  delay.  This  was  barely  accomplished  little  free  under  single-reefed  topsails  and  jib, 
when  she  sank  in  5^  fathoms  of  water,  carrying  while  the  Chesapeake  under  whole  topsails 
down  with  her  9  of  her  own  and  5  of  the  Hor-  and  jib  was  coming  up  with  her  rapidly.  She 
net^s  men.  The  loss  of  the  Peacock  was  88  soon  ranged  up  on  her  starboard  side,  within 
killed  and  wounded,  Capt  Peake  among  the  pistol  shot,  and  at  5h.  46m.  the  action  was 
former,  while  the  Hornet  had  but  one  killed  and  commenced  by  the  Shannon,  which  opened  her 
two  wounded ;  and  the  ship  was  so  little  in-  fire  as  her  guns  bore,  the  Chesapeake  retaining 
iured,  that  by  0  o^clock  that  night  she  was  per-  hers  until  the  ships  were  fairly  yard  arm  and 
fectly  ready  for  another  action.  The  ships  were  yard  arm,  when  she  fired  a  well  directed  broad* 
of  equal  size,  but  the  armament  of  the  Hornet  side,  which  sounded  like  one  report.  For  sev- 
was  the  heavier,  consisting  of  18  82-lb.  carron-  eral  minutes  a  most  severe  cannonade  was  main- 
ades  and  2  long  12s,  while  that  of  the  Peacock  tained  by  both  ships,  when  the  rigging  of  the 
was  16  24-lb.  carronades,  8  long  light  guns,  and  a  Chesapeake  was  so  much  cut  that  she  became 
12-lb.  carronade  upon  her  topgallant  forecastle,  unmanageable,  was  thrown  into  the  wind,  taken 
As  the  Hornet  had  now  277  souls  on  board,  in-  aback,  and  fell  aboard  the  Shannon,  the  waist 
eluding  prisoners,  and  was  short  of  water,  Capt.  anchor  of  the  latter  hooking  her  rigging.  She 
Lawrence  determined  to  return  to  the  United  was  now  exposed  to  a  destructive  raking  fire, 
States,  and  arrived  at  New  York  in  March  fol-  her  upper  deck  particularly  being  swept  by  grape 
lowing.  Consress  bestowed  a  gold  medal  upon  and  canister  from  the  carronades  of  her  an- 
Lawrence,  and  a  silver  one  upon  each  commis-  tagonist.  Boarders  were  ordered  to  be  called, 
sioned  officer  who  served  under  him  in  this  en-  but  the  bugleman,  a  negro,  had  left  his  post. 
gagement.^)n  March  4, 1818,  Jjiwrence  was  Capt.  Lawrence  was  wounded;  Lieut.  Ludlow 
promoted  to  the  rank  of  captain,  and  appointed  had  been  twice  wounded  by  grape  and  mus^ 
to  the  frigate  Chesapeake,  then  lying  in  Boston,  ketry ;  Mr.  White,  the  sailing  master,  was  kill- 
The  Hornet  was  also  placed  under  his  orders,  ed ;  and  Lieut.  Broom  of  the  marines,  Mr.  Bal* 
and  it  was  intended  that  the  two  ships  should  lard,  acting  4th  lieutenant,  and  the  boatswain 
cruise  against  the  Greenland  whale  fisfiery.  In  were  all  mortally  wounded.  The  failure  to 
the  forenoon  of  June  1,  1818,  the  Chesapeake  call  the  boarders  caused  some  confusion,  and  at 
was  lying  in  President  roads  ready  for  sea,  and  this  critical  moment  Capt.  Lawrence  fell  with 
the  British  frigate  Shannon  (38),  Capt.  P.  Y.  a  second  and  mortal  wound,  being  shot  through 
Broke,  appeared  alone  in  the  offing  for  the  ex-  the  body.  The  upper  deck  was  now  left  with- 
press  purpose  of  meeting  her.  Capt.  Lawrence  out  a  single  commissioned  officer,  and  the  Shan- 
felt  himself  impelled  under  these  circumstances  non  boarded  and  carried  the  ship,  no  regular 
to  go  out  and  engage  the  Shannon,  though  resistance  being  made.  Capt.  Broke  stated  in 
doubtless  against  his  better  judgment.  The  his  official  report,  that  after  he  boarded  **  the 
^ips  were  very  nearly  of  equal  force,  both  enemy  fought  desperately,  but  in  disorder," 
mounting  48  guns,  long  18  and  82  lb.  carronades,  This  sanguinary  action  lasted  but  15  minutea. 
and  their  complements  were  doubtless  about  It  could  not  but  be  destructive,  for  it  was  very 
tlie  same.  But  the  Shannon  was  a  thoroughly  close,  and  the  water  smooth.  The  Chesapeake 
disciplined  ship,  and  Capt.  Broke,  who  had  for  had  48  killed  and  98  wounded,  146  in  all.  The 
some  time  contemplated  meeting  the  Chesa-  Shannon  had  23  killed  and  56  wounded.  The 
peake,  had  been  cruising  and  constantly  exer-  captain,  2  sea  lieutenants,  the  lientenant  of  ma- 
cising  his  ship^s  company,  with  a  view  to  this  rines,  the  sailing  master,  boatswain,  and  3  mid- 
engagement.  The  Chesapeake,  on  the  other  shipmen  of  the  Chesapeake  were  either  killed 
hand,  had  arrived  at  Boston  two  months  before  or  soon  died  of  their  wounds ;  the  2d  and  8d 
from  a  cruise,  and  the  men  had  been  much  on  lieutenants  and  several  of  the  midshipmen  were 
i^ore,  indulging  freely  in  the  dissipations  to  wounded.    The  Shannon  lost  her  1st  and  2d 
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Uentenants,  and  several  officers  were  wounded,  He  was  generallj  considered  tbe  first  portrait 
indading  Capt.  Broke,  severely.  Botib  ships  painter  of  the  time,  and  the  members  of  the 
now  made  sail  for  Halifax.  Capt.  Lawrence  royal  family  and  almost  all  persons  distingnisbed 
aorvived  4  days,  and  every  respect  was  paid  by  in  the  fashionable  world,  or  in  literature,  art, 
the  British  officers  at  Halifax  to  his  remains,  science,  or  the  learned  professions,  were  nam- 
and  those  of  Lient.  Ludlow.  They  were  in-  bered  among  his  sitters.  His  portraits  of  bean- 
terred  with  the  military  honors  impropriate  to  tiful  women  and  children  were  particularly  oel- 
his  rank,  his  pall  being  supported  by  the  senior  ebrated.  While  at  the  height  of  his  fame  he 
British  naval  captains  present.  He  had  treated  was  commissioned  by  the  prince  regent  to  paint 
the  officers  and  crew  of  the  Peacock  with  such  the  portraits  of  the  sovereigns,  statesmen,  and 
humanity  that,  upon  their  arrival  at  New  York,  generals  who  had  participated  in  the  over- 
ihey  made  an  acknowledgment  of  it  in  the  news-  throw  of  Napoleon,  in  the  performance  of  which 
papers,  using  the  expressive  phrase  that  they  duty  he  visited  the  congress  of  Aix  la  Ohapelle, 
nad  ^*  ceased  to  consider  themselves  prisoners  ;*'  and  thence  went  to  Vienna  and  to  Rome,  wliere 
and  this  fact,  which  was  fresh  in  the  minds  of  he  painted  the  pope.  This  series  of  portraits, 
aU,  brought  crowds  to  pay  the  last  honors  to  which  is  of  unequal  merit,  is  deposited  in 
the  memory  of  their  late  gallant  enemy.  Few  Waterloo  hall,  at  Windsor.  In  1820,  during 
officers  exgoyed  a  higher  professional  or  private  his  absence  on  the  continent,  he  was  elected  to 
T^utation  than  Oapt.  Lawrence.  His  personal  the  chmr  of  president  of  the  royal  academy, 
appearance  was  dignified  and  commanding.  In  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  Benjamin  West, 
action  he  evinced  the  most  calm  and  collected  and  on  his  arrival  in  England  became  the  re- 
oourage,  and  his  last  Inlunction  as  he  was  borne  cipient  of  distinctions  seldom  bestowed  upon 
below,  mortally  wounded,  was :  *^  DonH  give  up  members  of  his  profession.  He  had  some  years 
the  ship."  previous  receivecl  the  honor  of  knighthood.  Hia 
LAWI^ENGE,  Sib  Thoicab,  an  English  por-  reputation  has  not  whollv  survived  him,  as,  not- 
trait  painter,  bom  in  Bristol,  May  4,  1769,  died  withstanding  his  facility  m  expressing  individual 
in  London,  Jan.  7, 1880.  While  a  child  in  petti-  character,  he  was  inclined  to  an  over-refine- 
coats  he  drew  likenesses  with  the  pen  and  pen-  ment  of  gracefulness,  and  his  portraits  some- 
dl,  and  when  only  6  years  old  took  portraits  in  times  degenerated  into  a  mannered  insipidity, 
profile  of  Lord  and  Lady  Kenyon.  At  this  time  His  personal  character  was  in  every  respect 
Lis  father  was  the  landlord  of  the  Black  Bear  engagins,  and  he  was  universally  beloved  for 
inn  at  Devizes,  a  fashionable  resort  of  travellers  his  amiability  and  generosity.  Although  he  re- 
to  Bath,  and  the  personal  beauty  and  genius  ceived  large  sums  for  his  portraits,  his  liberal 
of  young  Lawrence  were  wont  to  excite  the  style  of  living  and  frequent  pecuniary  aid  to 
admiration  of  the  guests  who  frequented  the  brother  artists  prevented  him  from  becoming  a 
Louse.  After  a  very  imperfect  education  he  be-  rich  man.  His  **Life  and  Correspondence,''  br 
gan  to  paint,  and  at  10  years  of  age  attempted  Mr.  D.  E.  Williams,  appeared  in  1881.  A  co(- 
auch  ambitious  and  difficult  subjects  as  Peter  lection  of  engravings  from  his  choicest  works, 
denying  Christ,  Haman  and  Mordecai,  and  the  with  biographical  and  critical  notices,  was  pub- 
like.  Id.  1782  his  father  removed  to  Bath,  and  lished  in  London  in  1845  (royal  folio,  60  plates), 
placed  him  under  the  instruction  of  Hoare,  the  LAWRENCE,  Saint,  born  in  Rome  about  the 
crayon  artist.  Here  also  he  found  abundant  beginning  of  the  8d  century,  martyred  under 
employment  for  his  pencil  in  executing  half  the  emperor  Valerian,  Aug.  9,  258.    He  was 

fainea  likenesses  of  vbitors  to  the  wells,  there-  one  of  the  7  archdeacons  of  Rome,  and  had  the 

y  acquiring  a  mastery  over  the  details  of  care  of  the  church  treasury     Refusing  to  give 

costume.    At  the  age  of  18  he  received  from  up  his  charge  to  the  Roman  prefect,  he  was 

the  society  of  arts  the  great  silver  pallet,  with  scourged  and  then  broiled  to  death  on  a  larse 

an  additional  present  of  6  guineas,  for  a  copy  in  gridiron.    His  heroism  under  the  torture  is  said 

crayon  of  the  *'  Transfiguration.'*    In  1787  he  to  have  caused  the  conversion  of  several  pagana. 

removed  with  his  father  to  London,  exhibited  A  church  was  built  over  his  remains  outside  tbe 

in  Somerset  house  the  same  year,  and  almost  city  walls  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  the  Great. 

Immediately  became  tbe  fashionable  portrait  LAWRENCEBURG,  a  city  and  the  capital 

painter  of  the  day,  a  preeminence  which  he  of  Dearborn  co^  Ind.,  situated  in  the  S.  E.  oor- 

maintained  for  upward  of  40  years.    In  1791  ner  of  the  state,  on  the  Ohio  river,  22  m.  below 

be  was  chosen  a  ^^supplemental  associate"  of  Cincinnati,  and  86  m«  8.  K  from  Indianapolis; 

the  royal  academy,  hb  age  not  permitting  him  pop.  in  1859,  4,000.    It  has  great  facilities  for 

to  become  a  candidate  for  associate  membership  commerce  and  manufactures,  being  the  termi- 

(the  only  instance  on  record  in  which  such  an  nus  of  the  Whitewater  canal,  and  the  point  of 

honor  has  been  bestowed),  and  in  the  succeed-  Junction  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  and  Indian* 

ing  year  was  appointed  by  George  IH.  to  sue-  apolis  and  Cincinnati  railroads.    In  1859  it  had 

ceed    Sir  Joshua  Reynolds   aa   his  principal  6  churches,  2  newspaper  ofBoes,  10  schools,  2 

painter  in  ordinary.    During  the  next  20  years  grist  mills,  8  distilleri€«,  and  2  breweries, 

commissions  for  portraits  flowed  in  upon  him  LAWSON,  Hembt,  an  English  savant,  bom 

in  such  abundance  that  he  was  obliged  to  re-  in  Greenwich,  March  28,  1774,  died  in  Bath, 

sign  all  attempts  at  historical  composition,  in  Aug.  28,  1858.    He  was  the  son  of  a  prelate  of 

which  he  had  given  some  youthful  promise,  the  church  of  England,  and  edacated  with  his 
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brother  by  Br.  Bamdj.  He  early  displayed  toar  of  exploration  in  the  East,  to  which  he  ki 
much  scientific  ability,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  said  to  have  been  Incited  by  a  speech  of  Daniel 
the  royal  astronomical  society  in  1838  and  of  O^Ooonell.  Leaving  England  in  1889,  he  trav- 
tbe  royal  society  in  1840^  and  established  in  ersed  Albania  and  Roamelia ;  and  after  a  brief 
1841  an  observatory  in  Bath.  In  1847  he  pub-  residence  in  Constantinople,  dnring  which  he 
lished  a  brief  **  History  of  the  New  Planets  ;'^  in  acted  as  correspondent  for  a  London  newspar 
1858  an  account  of  two  inventions  for  the  re-  per,  he  proceeded  through  Asia  Minor  to  Syria, 
lief  of  persons  helpless  from  disease  or  wounds.  *^  scarcely  leaving  untrod  one  spot  hallowed  by 
called  the  lifting  apparatus  and  the  surgical  tradition,  or  nnvisited  one  ruin  consecrated  by 
transferrer ;  and  in  1855  a  pamphlet  recom-  history."  Thence  he  went  to  Persia,  and  de- 
mending  the  trainingof  the  youth  of  Britain  to  voted  some  time  to  an  examination  of  the  re- 
military  exercises.  His  house  and  observatory  mains  of  Snsa,  though  without  any  important 
at  Bath  were  a  favorite  resort  of  scientific  stu-  results.  During  this  period  he  thoroughly  maa- 
dents.  His  large  property  was  divided  by  liis  tered  Uie  Arabic  language  and  some  of  the  kin- 
will  into  189  portions,  and  many  of  his  legacies  dred  dialects,  and  so  assimilated  his  habits^ 
were  for  the  benefit  of  scientific  and  charitable  dress,  and  general  appearance  to  those  of  the 
institutions.  He  bequeathed  his  large  11  fdet  Arabs,  that  he  was  frequently  taken  for  one  of 
telescope,  made  by  Dollond,  to  the  royal  naval  that  race.  Passing  through  Mosul  in  1842  on 
sdiool  at  Greenwich,  and  the  whole  of  his  me-  his  return  to  Constantinople,  he  found  that  M. 
teorological  instruments  (includinff  a  hygrome-  Botta,  the  French  consul  at  the  former  place^ 
ter  made  by  Dr.  Franklin)  to  Mr.  Lowe,  for  his  was  making  excavations,  under  the  direction  or 
private  observatory  at  Beeston,  near  Notting-  his  government,  in  the  neighboring  mound  of 
nam.  He  claimed  descent  from  Queen  Catharine  Eouyunjik ;  and  he  accordingly  directed  the  at- 
Parr,  of  whom  he  left  various  relics  to  her  biog-  tention  of  this  gentleman  to  the  sreat  mound 
rapher,  Miss  Strickland.  of  Nimroud,  16  miles  below  Mosui,  as  likely  to 
liA  WSON,  John,  a  surveyor-general  and  first  contain  remams  of  the  utmost  interest  to  the 
historian  of  North  and  South  Carolina,  of  Scotch  archsologbt.  The  distance  of  the  place,  how- 
birth.  He  began  his  surveys  in  1700,  and  was  ever,  and  its  inconvenient^  position,  prevented 
an  intelligent  observer,  enterprising  and  circum-  M.  Botta  from  availing  himself  of  this  sngses- 
spect,  but  fell  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  the  tion,  and  circumstances  detained  Mr.  Layard  in 
natives,  who  confounded  the  surveyor  of  their  Constantinople  and  its  neighborhood  for  sev- 
territory  with  those  who  despoiled  them  of  it.  end  years.  Ho  however  strongly  cherished  the 
Be  was  captured  by  them  during  one  of  his  hope  of  exploring  the  Assyrian  ruins  around 
explorations  when  in  company  with  De  Graf-  Mosul,  which  he  had  cursorily  examined  while 
fenried,  a  Swiss  baron  who  contemplated  colo-  passing  down  the  Tigris  in  1840;  and  the  gratl- 
nization.  The  latter  was  permitted  to  buy  him-  iying  results  of  M.  Botta^s  excavations  at 
self  free,  but  Lawson  failed  to  propitiate  theu:  Kborsabad  in  1848-^4,  regularly  communicated 
hostility  and  perished  by  the  fire  torture.  He  to  him  by  the  latter,  increased  his  anxiety  to 
left  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  the  early  histo-  revisit  the  great  mound  of  Nimroud.  Efforts 
riee  of  the  Carolinas,  of  their  feeble  condition,  to  interest  various  people  in  the  subject  proving 
their  resources  and  aspects,  and  their  principal  unavailing.  Sir  Stratford  Canning,  the  British 
aboriginal  tribes.  It  is  entitled  "  A  New  Yoy-  ambassador  in  Constantinople,  agreed  to  defray 
age  to  Carolina,  containing  the  Exact  Descrip-  for  a  limited  period  the  expense  of  excavations 
tion  and  Natural  History  of  that  Country,  to-  in  Assyria,  and  Layard  eagerly  embraced  the 

SB^er  with  the  Present  State  thereof;  and  a  opportunity.  Arriving  in  Mosul  in  Nov.  1845, 
ournal  of  a  Thousand  Miles  Travelled  through  he  broke  ground  in  the  great  mound  of  Nim- 
Severdl  Nations  of  Indians,  giving  a  Particular  roud  on  the  9th  of  that  month ;  and  from  that 
Account  of  their  Customs,  Manners,  &oy  (Lon-  period  until  April,  1847,  with  the  exception  of 
don,  1709).  The  volume  is  a  quarto  of  258  pages,  partial  explorations  at  Eouyunjik,  opposite  Mo- 
well  illustrated  with  one  of  the  best  maps  of  sul,  and  Ealah  Shergat,  and  occasional  excur- 
the  time,  and  with  various  other  engravings,  sions  into  the  adjacent  regions,  he  prosecuted 
chiefly  in  natural  history.  It  is  now  rare.  his  labors  assiduously  at  that  place,  bringing  to 
LAWYER.  See  Advocatb,  Attobney,  and  light  sculptures,  bass-reliefs,  hieroglyphics,  spe- 
CouNSBLLOB.  ciincns  of  glass  and  pottery,  and  other  monu- 
LAYABD,  AuBTEK  Henbt,  an  English  trav-  ments  of  Assyrian  civilization,  which,  according 
eller  and  archssologist,  born  in  Paris  during  the  to  tlie  testimony  of  Dr.  Robinson,  "  make  us 
temporary  residence  of  his  parents  in  that  city,  in  many  respects  better  acquainted  with  that 
March  8, 1817.  He  is  descended  from  a  Hugue-  powerful  people  than  all  the  accounts  we  have 
not  family  which  emigrated  from  France  after  heretofore  possessed."  His  excavations  were 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  and  is  not  pursued  however  without  considerable  diffi- 
said  to  have  many  points  of  personal  resem-  culty,  caused  by  the  superstition  and  intractable 
blance  to  his  southern  ancestry.  After  spend-  character  of  his  Arab  workmen,  and  the  petty 
ioff  a  number  of  years  in  Florence,  where  among  persecutions  of  the  pasha  of  Mosul,  from  w)iich 
other  things  he  cultivated  a  taste  for  drawing,  he  was  finally  relieved  by  a  firman  from  the 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  England,  but  sultan  authorizing  him  to  remove  the  sculptures, 
soon  abandoned  tliat  occupation  to  embark  in  a  During  the  progress  of  the  excavations,  through 
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tlie  interest  of  Sir  Stratford  CanniDg,  the  Brit-  pUoe  of  great  antiqnity,  the  seat  of  a  bishop, 

lah  musearn  advanced  a  small  fnnd  in  aid  of  and  of  the  civil  and  military  government  of  tiie 

the  undertaking ;  and  in  1847  a  number  of  cases  province.    A  congress  of  European  monarcbs 

of  antiquities,  including  the  colossal  hnman-  was  held  here  in  1821  to  regulate  the  a^rs  of 

headed  lions  and  bulls  and  the  Nimrond  obelisk,  Italj. 

which  had  been  floated  down  the  Tigris  to  Bag-  LAYNEZ,  Lainxz,  or  Letitez,  Jaoobo,  the 
dad,  and  there  placed  on  shipboard,  were  re-  second  general  of  the  society  of  Jesus,  bom 
ceived  in  England,  and  deposited  in  the  Assy-  in  Almangario,  Castile,  in  1512,  died  Jan.  19, 
nan  transept  of  the  British  museum.  In  the  1565.  He  received  the  degree  .of  roaster  in  arts 
•ame  year  Mr.  Layard  returned  home,  and,  after  at  the  university  of  Alcala,  and  subsequently 
recruiting  his  health,  prepared  for  publication  went  to  Paris  with  the  double  purpose  of  com- 
his  ^*  Nineveh  and  its  Remains'*  ^2  vols.  8vo.,  pleting  his  theological  studies  and  seeing  Ig- 
London,  1849),  accompanied  by  2  tolio  volumes  natius  Loyola,  the  fame  of  whose  yirtues  h^ 
of  illustrations  and  a  volume  of  inscriptions  in  aroused  his  interest.  He  was  the  second  per-  ; 
the  cuneiform  character.  In  1848  he  returned  to  son  who  joined  Ignatius  in  founding  the  order 
Constantinople  as  attach^  to  the  embassy  there;  of  Jesuits,  the  first  having  been  Francis  Xa- 
and  in  the  latter  part  of  1849,  at  the  invitation  yier;  and  the  constitution  of  the  society  is  fre- 
of  the  trustees  of  the  British  museum  and  nnder  quently  though  erroneonsly  supposed  to  have 
their  direction,  he  resumed  the  excavations  at  been  mainly  of  his  devising.  He  went  with 
Kimroud,  which  were  carried  on  for  about  a  Ignatius  to  Rome  in  1587,  and  was  appointed 
Tear,  after  which  he  transferred  the  scene  of  by  the  pope  professor  of  scholastic  theology. 
Lb  labors  to  Babylon.  The  excavations  at  this  After  extensive  missionary  labors  in  Italy  and 
place  produced  no  important  result ;  but  the  other  parts  of  Europe,  he  was  sent  to  Africa, 
discoveries  at  Nimroud,  particularly  the  tablets  and  on  his  return  was  thrice  present  in  the  ca- 
oontaining  Ninevitish  records,  were  of  great  pacity  of  pope^s  theologian  at  the  conncil  of 
▼alne.  ^turning  to  England,  he  published  in  Trent,  where  he  npheld  the  supremacy  of  the 
1853  the  results  of  his  second  expedition,  under  Roman  pontiff  in  a  disconrse  which  attained  a 
the  title  of  '*  Discoveries  among  the  Ruins  of  wide  celebrity.  He  succeeded  Ignatius  as  gen- 
Nineveh  and  Babylon,  with  Travels  in  Armenia,  eral  of  the  order  in  1558,  and  on  the  death  of 
Kurdistan,  and  the  Desert"  (2  vols.  8vo.).  Upon  Pope  Paul  IV.  in  the  following  year  12  of  the 
the  retirement  of  Lord  Palmerston  f^om  the  cardinals  were  in  favor  of  raising  him  to  the 
foreign  office  in  1851  Mr.  Layard  was  appointed  vacant  throne.  To  avoid  being  elected,  he 
onder  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs,  and  withdrew  from  the  city.  He  was  a  zealous  op- 
soon  after  entered  parliament  as  member  for  ponent  of  the  Calvinists,  not  only  at  the  coun- 
Aylesbury.  He  declined  appointments  nnder  cil  of  Trent  but  at  the  famous  "  colloqny  of 
the  succeeding  administrations,  preferring  to  Poissy"  (1561),  whither  he  went  in  the  suite 
give  his  attention  chiefly  to  questions  of  east-  of  the  legate,  Cardinal  Ferrara.  He  disputed 
em  politics,  and  soon  attracted  attention  in  the  here  with  Beza,  but  distinguished  himself  by 
house  of  commons  as  a  debater.  In  1854  he  moderate  and  pacific  views,  which,  however, 
visited  the  Crimea,  and  was  subsequently  instru-  were  not  adopted.  On  his  return  to  Rome  the 
mental  in  procuring  the  appointmentof  the  com-  pope  offered  him  a  cardinal's  hat,  which  he 
mittee  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  the  British  refused.  He  left  the  society  at  his  death  in  a 
army  before  Sebastopol.  He  declined  office  un-  flourishing  state,  and  no  small  part  of  its  pros- 
der  the  Palmerston  administration  of  1855,  and  perity  was  owing  to  his  prudence  and  good 
became  a  member  of  the  ^^  Administrative  Re-  government.  It  has  been  asserted  that  he  made 
form  Association.'*  His  motion  embodying  the  several  modifications  in  its  constitution,  but 
views  of  this  organization  was  rejected  in  the  this  is  an  error.  Laynez  left  several  unfinished 
house  of  commons  in  June,  1855,  by  a  decisive  theological  works  and  some  minor  pieces.  His 
vote.  At  the  general  election  of  1857  he  was  life  was  written  in  Spanish  by  Ribadeneira. 
defeated  at  Aylesbury,  and  subsequently  at  Wig-  LAZARISTS.  See  Priksts  of  the  Missioir. 
ton,  and  has  not  since  then  occupied  a  seat  in  LAZULITE.  See  Lapis  Laztju. 
parliament  He  has  of  late  years  devoted  him-  LAZZARI,  Doitato.  See  Brauartb  d^Ub- 
self  to  the  preservation  of  tlie  frescoes  and  paint-  bino. 

ings  of  the  early  Italian  masters.    Of  these  he  LAZZARONI  (It.  lazzarOy  a  leper),  the  lowest 

has  made  a  series  of  elaborate  drawings  and  dassesof  the  populace  of  Naples,  including  por- 

traoinga,  a  portion  of  which  have  appeared  in  ters,itinerantvendersof  food,  boatmen,  b^gara, 

the  publications  of  the  ^^  Arundel  Society.'*  and  all  without  a  fixed  place  of  abode.    The 

LAYBAOH,  or  Laibaoh,  a  town  of  Austria,  name  is  derived  from  that  of  the  beggar  Lazarus 

in  the  duchy  of  Camiola,  situated  on  tlie  river  mentioned  in  the  parable  of  Christ.  During  the 

Laybach  and  on  the  railway  from  Vienna  to  middle  ages  lepers  were  obliged  to  wear  a  pecu- 

Trieste,  278  m.  from  the  former  and  40  m.  from  liar  dress,  consisting  simply  of  short  drawers, 

the  latter  city ;  pop,  about  18,000.    The  town  shirt,  and  hood,  and  untal  within  a  few  years  thia 

occupies  both  banks  of  the  river,  which  is  here  costume  was  generally  retained  by  the  lazzaronL 

crossed  by  5  bridges.    It  has  manufactories  of  At  the  end  of  the  last  century  their  number  was 

linen,  woollen,  and  silk,  a  large  sugar  refinery,  estimated  at  40,000,  most  of  them  sleeping  in 

and  oil,  paper,  and  cotton  miSs.    Laybach  is  a  the  open  air,  in  archways,  or  in  large  baskelB 
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wbleh  tLej  carried  with  them.    Thopgh  idle,  puraoits.   InlSSShemftdeafleooiidTidttoEiir* 

ignorant,  and  viciooa,  they  are  absteiuions,  fra-  rope.    Beoentlj  be  has  pnblished,  in  large  fbHo| 

1^  and,  when  not  excited,  proverbial  for  tbeir  with  colored  plates,  ^^  Fosail  Footmarks  in  the 

good  nature.     They  still  annually  elect  their  Red  Sandstones  of  Potteville,*'  intended  to  illna^ 

chief,  the  capo  lamro^  the  election  taking  place  trate  the  remarkable  discoyery  made  by  bimself 

hi  the  open  air,  and  being  determined  rather  by  of  saorian  footprints  in  the  red  sandstone  700 

clamor  than  by  choice.  The  lazzaroni  have  fr&-  feet  below  the  conglomerate  of  the  coal  formft-^ 

qaently  played  an  important  part  in  political  tion  at  Pottsville,  and  named  by  him  9awropu§ 

revolutions.   The  revolt  of  Masaniello  was  prin-  primavtu.  This  discovery  was  of  great  interest^ 

cipally  due  to  them ;  and  dnring  the  siege  of  as  it  had  been  believed  nntil  within  a  few  years 

Naples  by  Ghampionnet  in  1799  they  fought  that  no  '* air-breathinff  animal*'  had  existed 

bravely,  their  eapo  Michele  being  afterward  even  so  low  as  the  oofu  measures*    In  another 

appointed  a  French  colonel!    In  recent  times  memoir  he  described  the  bones  and  teeth  of  » 

the  lazzaroni  have  generally  been  identified  with  saurian  from  the  new  red  sandstones  of  Penn- 

the  royal  interests  and  conservatism ;  the  dread  sylvania.    These  constituted  the  first  bones  and 

of  their  being  turned  loose  to  pillage  the  city  teeth  observed  in  this  formation  in  the  United 

having  been  used  as  an  effectual  check  on  the  Btates,  and  the  animal  was  named  by  him  elep* 

middle  classes.    Of  late  they  have  lost  many  tyaaurus  Penmyhanieut,     These   discoveries 

of  their  peculiarities;  efforts  have  been  made  were  followed  by  others  which  have  been  com* 

by  government  to  inspire  them  with  a  love  of  municated  to  the  academy  of  natnnd  6ciencea» 

cleanliness  and  order ;  and  they  are  no  longer  Mr.  Lea  has  contemplated  the  publication  of  ft 

recognized  as  a  separate  class,  but  are  enrolled  large  work  on  the  unumida  of  the  United  States^ 

in  different  districts,  and  subjected  to  the  same  which  will  be  a  complete  monograph  of  the 

police  regulations  as  other  citizens.  genera  and  species  of  that  family.    His  memoiri 

LEA,  Isaac,  LLD.,  an  American  naturalist,  published  within  the  last  88  years  are  prepare 

born  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  March  4,  1792.    His  tory  to  this  object.    The  importance  of  the  ez» 

ancestors  followed  William  Pennfrom  England,  tensive  publications  of  Mr.  Lea,  consisting  aa 

and  were  ministers  in  the  society  of  Friends.  At  they  do  almost  entirely  of  original  observati<Mui» 

the  age  of  16  he  was  placed  with  his  elder  bro-  has  been  acknowledged  bv  numerous  learned 

ther,  a  merchant  in  Philadelphia,  but  retained  a  bodies  both  in  Europe  and  America.    He  waa 

fondness  for  natural  objects.  With  the  late  Prof,  elected  a  member  of  the  American  philoaophi- 

Vanuxem,  then  a  youth,  he  passed  all  his  leisure  cal  society  in  1828,  and  subsequently  of  the 

time  in  collecting  minerals,  fossils,  dec.,  and  in  zoological  society  or  London,  the  Linnsaan  at^ 

observing  the  rocks  of  Pennsylvania.    In  1816  ciety  of  Bordeaux,  the  imperial  society  of  nat> 

both  were  elected  members  of  the  academy  of  nral  history  of  Moscow,  dsc.    In  Dec.  1868,  he 

natural  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  Lea  was  elected  president  of  the  academy  of  nator 

shortly  after  published  his  first  paper  in  the  ral  sciences  of  Philadelphia,  over  which  he  atiH 

"Journal  of  the  Academy,^'  being  an  account  presides.    Among  his  works,  beside  those  at 

of  the  minerals  Vhich  he  bad  observed  in  the  ready  mentioned,  ore:  "Description  of  a  New 

neighborhood  of  Philadelphia.    To  a  collection  Genus  of  the  Family  Melaniana"  (8vo.,  1861X 

of  minerals  and  geological  specimens  made  by  and  *^  Synopsis  of  the  Family  of  Naiades**  (8d 

his  own  exertions,  those  of  palaBontology  and  ed.  enlarged,  4to.,  1862). — Tnouxs  Gisaoir,  an 

recent  shells  were  added,  which  at  the  present  American  botanist,  brother  of  the  preeedinA 

time  have  grown  to  great  magnitude ;  that  of  bom  in  Wilmington,  Del.,  Dec.  14, 1786,  diM 

fresh  water  shells  is  entirely  unequalled,  the  in  Waynesville,  O.,  Sept.  26, 1844.    He  was  ea- 

family  of  unionidof  alone  consisting  of  about  gaged  in  mercantile  affairs  until  his  48d  year, 

8,000  specimens  of  both  sexes,  all  ages  and  va-  when  he  retired  from  business  and  devoted 

rieties,  and  of  wide  geographical  distribution,  himself  to  botany.    He  left  an  extensive  herbar 

In  1821  he  joined  the  firm  of  his  father-in-law,  rium,  with  the  synonymy  and  description  of 

Matthew  Carey,  who  was  engaged  in  the  largest  many  new  species,  and  an  unfinished  catalogoeb 

publishing  business  in  the  United  States.    In  A  "Catalogue  of  Plants,  Native  and  Natnrtdia- 

1827  he  began  a  series  of  memoirs  on  new  forms  ed,  collected  in  the  Vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  O.** 

of  fresh  water  and  land  shells,  which  have  been  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1849),  was  prepared  from 

continued  to  the  present  time.     These  were  papers  by  Mr.  W.  S.  SuUivant 

published  in  the  "Transactions  of  the  Philoso-  LEACH,  William  Elfobd.  an  English  iiat> 

phical  Society,"  vols.  iii.  to  x.,  in  the  "Journal  nralist,  bom  in  Plymouth  in  1790,  died  in  Si. 

of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  vols.  iii.  Sebastiano,  Piedmont,  Ang.  26,  1886.    Aa  a 

and  iv.,  and  separately  nnder  the  title  of  "  Ob-  boy  he  showed  the  bent  of  his  inclinati<»8  by 

servations  on  the  Genus  Unio,"  &o.  (7  vols.  4to.,  malting  collections  of  natural  objects ;  and  with 

Philadelphia,  1827).    In  1882  he  visited  Europe,  a  view  of  devoting  himself  to  scientific  pareuita 

and  in  1883  published  *^  Contributions  to  Ceoio-  he  became  in  1809  a  student  at  St.  Bartholo- 

gy,"  consisting  of  descriptions  of  228  species  mew's  hospital  in  London,  then  nnder  the  care 

of  tertiary  fossils  from  Alabama,  illustrated  with  of  Dr.  Abemethy.    Before  the  completion  «f 

great  exactness  in  colors.  He  retired  from  bnsi-  his  medical  studies  he  became  known  as  an  ap- 

ness  in  1861  with  an  ample  fortune,  and  his  time  dent  student  in  zoology;  and  from  Edinburgh 

has  since  been  devoted  to  his  favorite  scientifio  he  waa  cfdled  to  London  to  fill  the  poet  of  ooni- 
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tor  of  ihe  natoral  history  department  of  the  known  aa  litharge.  When  finely  diTided,  tfa« 
British  rnaseam.  He  entered  upon  the  discharge  metal  is  even  more  inflammable  than  gnnpow- 
of  his  new  daties  with  a  zeal  which  never  re-  der,  as  shown  by  Faraday.  When  about  melt- 
laxed,  and  found  time  also  to  prepare  papers  for  ing,  its  sarface  is  covered  with  an  iridescent  pel- 
pnblication  in  the  ^*  Transactions^  of  the  chief  lide  of  oxide  of  lead,  which  soon  gives  place  to 
aoientiflc  societies  in  Europe  and  America.  Que  the  yellow  litharge.  Lead  is  scarcely  attacked 
of  the  first  and  most  important  of  these  was  by  hydrochloric  acid,  even  concentrated  and 
that  on  ** Grustaceolog^'*  (1^1 8)1  &  branch  of  boiling;  and  sulphuric  acid  has  no  effect  upon 
natural  history  to  which  he  devoted  much  at-  it  unless  the  acid  is  in  this  condition,  when  it 
tention,  and  in  which  he  made  many  important  converts  the  metal  into  an  insoluble  sulphate, 
discoveries.  Its  leading  feature  was  the  separa-  Nitric  acid  diluted  and  cold  readily  dissolves  it. 
tlon  of  the  fnyriopodoy  arodhnida^  and  ifueeta  Lead  forms  alloys  with  all  the  metals  except 
from  the  Crustacea,  all  of  which  had  been  iron ;  and  some  of  these  combinations  are  mudi 
grouped  by  Linnsous  under  inueta.  In  this  ar-  used  in  the  arts.  Type  metal  is  formed  of  va- 
rangement  he  showed  his  predilection  for  the  rious  proportions  of  lead  and  antimony,  with 
natural  system  of  classification,  as  opposed  to  sometimes  a  little  tin ;  pewter,  of  lead  and  tin : 
the  artificial  system  of  Linnrens  to  which  Eng-  2  parts  of  lead  and  one  of  tin  form  the  alloy  used 
Ksh  naturfdists  were  strongly  attached ;  and  his  for  organ  pipes,  and  in  this  and  other  propor- 
subseauent  labors  in  this  direction  are  consider-  tions  it  is  the  solder  of  the  plumbers.  Equal 
ed  to  have  produced  the  first  movement  toward  parts  qf  lead  and  tin  make  the  solder  of  the  tin 
the  adoption  of  the  system  now  in  vogue  in  smiths,  a  very  combustible  alloy,  which  when 
England.  His  other  most  important  works  were  heated  to  redness  gives  a  combination  of  oxides 
the  "Zoological  Miscellany,^*  a  serial  commenced  of  lead  and  tin  known  as  polishing  putty,  and 
in  1814  after  his  appointment  to  the  British  much  used  in  the  arts  for  polishing  hard  sub- 
museum,  and  completed  in  1817  in  8  vols. ;  and  stances  and  preparing  enamels,  ft  is  on  the 
the  first  part  of  the  "  History  of  the  British  strong  affinity  of  lead  for  gold  and  silver  that 
Omstacea,"  of  which  17  parts  appeared.  His  the  method  of  separating  these  metals  from 
•evere  labors  finally  so  affected  his  eyesight  and  earthy  admixtures  and  oxidizable  metals  is 
his  general  health  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  based,  the  lead  seizing  upon  them  when  melted 
bi8  curatorship,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  pur-  together,  and  then  being  made  to  separate  from 
anit  of  his  favorite  studies.  In  1826  he  visited  them  when  converted  into  an  oxide  by  the  pro- 
southern  Europe,  and  occupied  himself  at  inter-  cess  described  in  Assaying  and  Cupellatioh. 
▼als  in  making  collections  of  the  insects  in  the  The  qualities  of  the  metal  render  it  ill  adapt- 
localities  where  he  happened  to  be  residing,  ed  for  purposes  requiring  strength;  but  be- 
These  are  preserved  in  the  Plymouth  institution  ing  easily  moulded  from  a  fused  state  into  any 
and  by  the  Devon  and  Cornwall  natural  history  form,  its  cheapness  and  weight  recommend  it 
flooie^.  He  died  of  cholera.  His  love  of  animals  as  the  best  material  for  small  shot  and  musket 
was  excessive,  and  he  had  a  peculiar  faculty  for  balls,  and  its  cast  sheets  when  rolled  thin  serve 
subduing  the  most  ferocious  kinds.  One  of  the  as  an  excellent  linins  of  cisterns,  and  are  used 
most  faithful  and  attached  companions  of  his  for  those  in  chemical  works  designed  to  con tiun 
walks  was  a  wolf  which  he  had  tamed.  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids.  Lead  pipe 
LEAD,  a  bluish  gray  soft  metal,  of  specific  is  exceedingly  convenient  for  conveying  water, 
gravity,  when  condensed  by  rolling,  11.44,  oth-  being  transported  in  coils  like  ropes,  and  when 
«*wise  11.86;  chemical  symbol  Pb,  from  Lat.  unwound  for  laying  furnished  in  any  desired 
plumbum ;  equivalent,  103.57.  It  is  easily  cut  length ;  it  is  easily  bent  to  torn  comers,  cut 
with  a  knife,  and  when  rubbed  on  paper  leaves  wiwout  difficulty,  and  joined  with  great  facility 
a  dark  bluish  gray  streak.  Its  lustre  when  by  soldering.  If  ruptured  by  water  freezing 
freshly  cnt  is  strongly  metallic ;  but  the  bright  within.the  pipe,  the  damage  is  limited  to  a  smafi 
surface  soon  tarnishes  in  consequence  of  the  space,  and  is  easily  repaired.  These  advantages 
formation  of  a  thin  film  of  basic  carbonate  of  cause  lead  pipe  to  be  very  generally  used,  not- 
the  oxide  of  the  metal.  Lead  is  so  ductile  that  withstanding  the  evil  effects  often  experienced 
il  can  be  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  or  drawn  into  by  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the  salts  produced 
wire ;  but  its  tenacity  is  feeble,  a  wire  yV  ^^^^  ^7  ^^®  chemical  action  of  the  water  and  of  the 
in  diameter  supporting  only  30  lbs.  It  possess-  foreign  substances  carried  along  with  it.  This 
es  flexibility  in  a  high  degree,  but  is  deficient  subject  will  be  specially  considered  in  the  course 
in  elasticity.  It  has  a  perceptible  pecnliar  of  this  article. — Little  is  known  of  the  early  use 
odor,  but  no  taste.  It  fuses  at  612^  F.,  and  on  of  lead.  The  metal  is  several  times  named  in 
oooling  tends  to  assume  octahedral  crystalline  the  Old  Testament,  and  it  is  supposed  that  the 
forms.  By  repeated  heating  and  cooling  below  word  translated  tin  should  have  been  rendered 
its  freezing  point  it  is  said  to  acquire  a  perma-  lead.  Mines  were  worked  in  Britain  at  a  very 
nent  increase  of  bulk.  In  a  brasqned  crucible  early  period,  Camden  stating  that  lead  was  ob- 
in  the  high  heat  of  a  furnace,  estimated  at  130^  tained  from  Cornwall  and  Cumberland  before 
Wedgwood,  it  volatilizes,  losing  y^  of  its  weight  the  Christian  era.  Under  the  government  of 
in  an  hour.  It  even  takes  fire  and  bums  with  the  Romans  the  metal  must  have  been  largely 
a  bluish  white  light  in  the  air  at  a  very  high  produced,  judging  from  the  Roman  relics  found 
temperature,  forming  with  oxygen  the  oxide  about  the  old  mines,  among  which  are  blocks 
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of  le&d  with  Latin  inaoriptionfl.  The  Saxons  ferons  galena.  In  some  of  the  mines  of  Frei- 
eontinaed  these  operations,  and  one  of  their  berg  galenas  are  found  containing  j J^  of  silver, 
mines  near  GasUeton  was  dedicated  to  Odin.  A  and  are  then  properly  considered  silver  ores, 
sarcophagus  of  lead  lined  with  linen  has  been  Li  Mexico  many  of  the  silver  ores  worked  are 
fonnd  near  Wirksworth,  which  must  have  been  of  this  class.  At  Tarnowitz  in  Prussian  Silesia 
of  as  early  date  as  the  year  714.  In  Spain  also  silver  constitutes  |  the  weight  of  some  of  the 
lead  together  with  silver  and  copper  was  oh-  galena.  In  the  European  mines  the  silver  is  an 
tained  by  the  Romans  from  numerous  mines  on  important  object  of  exploration,  and  is  profita* 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada ;  and  bly  extracted  when  found  only  in  the  propor- 
in  some  of  these  mines  recently  reopened  were  tion  of  8  oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead ;  but  the  lead  is 
found  old  Roman  and  Moorish  lamps  and  other  not  neglecte<l,  as  it  is  in  Mexico.  In  the  United 
tools.  Many  other  European  countries  are  States  argentiferous  galenas  are  not  treated 
known  to  have  produced  lead  as  far  back  as  the  for  silver,  except  at  the  Washington  mine  in 
10th  to  the  14th  century ;  but  out  of  Europe  North  Carol ina,  where  silver  is  procured  from 
there  are  no  records  nor  evidences  preserved  of  other  varieties  of  ore  as  well.  Galena  is  some- 
ancient  lead  mining.  Prescott  states  that  the  times  found,  as  in  Derbyshire,  England,  coating 
ancient  Mexicans  procured  lead  with  silver  and  the  walls  of  the  veins  in  thin  mirror -like  sheets, 
till  from  the  mines  of  Tarco,  but  no  further  which  are  called  slickensides.  These  when  ac- 
mention  is  made  of  the  metal.  Even  at  the  oidentally  scratched  have  the  singular  property 
present  day  there  seem  to  be  no  lead  mines  of  of  exploding  with  a  loud  report.  Galena  is  the 
importance  known  excepting  in  Europe  and  the  principal  ore  of  nearly  every  lead  mine.  It  is 
United  States ;  a  fact  which  should  argue  nei-  round  in  the  crystalline  rocks  and  metamorphic 
ther  a  deficiency  in  the  general  distribution  of  slates  in  veins  associated  with  a  great  variety 
the  prevalent  ore  (the  sulphuret  or  galena),  nor  of  other  metals ;  and  in  the  stratified  rocka 
difficulty  in  extracting  from  it  the  metal,  which  from  the  lower  silurian  to  the  lias  in  veins  of 
indeed  is  one  of  the  easiest  metallurgical  pro-  various  forms,  and  in  beds,  the  last  often  being 
cesses ;  but  the  fact  is  probably  due  to  the  lit-  only  the  expansion  of  the  materials  of  the  veins 
tie  use  to  which  the  metal  can  be  applied  by  between  the  planes  of  the  strata.  In  Gum- 
ignorant  races.  The  Chinese,  however,  must  berland,  England,  where  galena  is  extensively 
work  extensive  lead  mines  from  the  amount  of  mined  in  the  metalliferous  or  carboniferous 
the  metal  which  they  consume  as  a  lining  for  limestone,  which  underlies  the  millstone  grit^ 
their  tea  chests. — ^Lead  occurs  in  a  great  number  this  mode  of  occurrence  of  the  ores  is  distin- 
of  mineral  combinations,  but  few  of  them  will  guished  by  the  name  of  flat  veins  or  strata  veins, 
require  notice  as  sources  of  supply  of  the  metal.  These  are  productive  usually  but  a  short  distance 
It  has  been  fonnd  native  at  Alston  Moor  in  Cum-  from  the  '^  rake"  veins  (or  true  veins  cutting  the 
berland,  disseminated  with  galena  in  a  quartzose  strata)  with  which  they  connect.  In  this  dis- 
rock ;  also  in  a  lead  mine  near  Carthagena  in  trict,  comprising  a  portion  of  Cumberland  and 
Spain,  and  at  another  in  Ireland.  The  sulphuret  adjacent  parts  of  the  counties  of  Durham  and 
or  galena  furnishes  nearly  all  the  lead  of  com-  York,  and  furnishing  more  than  half  of  all  the 
merce.  This  is  a  compound  of  one  atom  of  lead  lead  product  of  Great  Britain,  the  veins  traverse 
and  one  of  sulphur,  consequently  yielding  when  the  parallel  and  alternating  beds  of  limestone 
pure  86.55  of  lead  and  13.45  of  sulphur  in  100  and  sandstone ;  in  the  former  attaining  their 
parts.  Its  hardness  is  2.5-2.75 ;  specific  gravity  maximum  thickness  and  yield  of  ore,  and  in  the 
7.25-7.7.  It  is  not  malleable,  and  is  too  brittle  latter  contracting  and  becoming  poor.  The  fe»- 
to  be  cut  with  a  knife,  but  is  easily  crushed  to  tures  of  this  lead  region  are  exhibited  in  that  of 
a  gray  powder.  The  color  of  the  mineral  is  a  Missouri,  lowa^  and  Wisconsin,  where  lead  ores 
lead  or  blackish  gray.  Its  crystals  are  cubic,  or  are  extensively  worked  in  the  lower  silurian 
readily  cleave  into  cubes.  The  ore  also  occurs  limestones  which  also  alternate  with  sandstones, 
in  granular  masses  more  or  less  mixed  with  A  few  mines  in  Cumberland  have  been  profit- 
quartz  and  other  gangues,  and  with  zinc  blende  ably  worked  in  sandstone,  and  in  the  United 
and  iron  and  copper  pyrites.  The  freshly  cleaved  States  the  hard  grit  of  the  Shawangunk  moun* 
&ces  of  the  crystals  have  the  lustre  of  metallic  tain  in  Ulster  co.,  N.  Y.,  has  proved  a  repository 
mirrors,  and  masses  of  the  pure  ore  of  perfect  of  large  quantities  of  galena  found  in  veins  cut- 
crystalline  structure  have  been  met  with  more  ting  tlie  strata. — ^Another  ore  which  furnishes 
than  5  feet  in  thickness  and  weighing  several  some  lead  to  commerce  is  the  carbonote,  called 
tons.  Galena  fuses  easily,  requiring  little  more  also  ceruse  and  white  lead  ore  (PbO,  COa),  a 
heat  than  lead  to  melt  it.  It  is  more  volatile  compound  of  oxide  of  lead  83.5  and  carbonic 
than  lead,  and  as  it  evaporates  it  is  decomposed,  acid  16.5  per  cent.,  containing  metallic  lead  77.5 
and  its  vapors  are  converted  into  sulphate  of  per  cent.  It  occurs  in  acicular,  tabular,  and 
lead.  Melted  in  contact  with  charcoal,  it  is  various  crystalline  forms  derived  from  a  right 
readily  reduced  to  metal.  Silver  in  the  state  rhombic  prism,  of  adamantine  lustre,  sometimes 
of  sulphuret  probably  occurs  in  all  galena  as  a  transparent,  and  exhibiting  the  phenomenon  of 
trace  at  lenst,  but  very  commonly  in  quantities  double  refraction.  The  mineral  is  brittle  with 
sufficient  to  famish  a  few  ounces,  and  from  this  oonchoidal  fracture ;  hardness  3-8.5 ;  specific 
to  100,  and  in  rare  cases  200  oz.  of  silver  to  the  gravity  6.465-6.48,  the  earthy  varieties  some- 
ton  of  lead.    Such  orea  are  known  as  argenti-  times  5.4.    When  of  this  structure,  the  mineral 
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ib  frequently  colored  bj  tbe  presenoe  of  other 
metals,  green,  bine,  or  brown,  and  black.  It  is 
associated  with  galena  in  most  localities  of  the 
latter,  bnt  is  not  often  found  as  a  workable  ore. 
At  the  Missouri  lead  mines  it  was  formerly  re- 
jected in  large  quantities  through  ignorance  of 
its  true  character ;  but  since  this  has  been  under* 
^od  it  has  added  many  millions  of  pounds  of 
lead  to  the  production  of  these  mines.  It  was  es« 
pecially  abundant  at  Mine  La  Motte,  Mo.  In  St 
Lawrence  co.,  N.  Y.,  it  has  been  largely  obtained 
fbr  smelting  in  an  impure  pulverulent  form,  and 
was  known  as  lead  ashes.  It  contained  snlphate 
of  lead  and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  was  evident- 
ly produced  by  the  reaction  of  the  last  named 
oompound  upon  galena.  The  Washington  mine, 
Davidson  co.,  N.  0.,  the  Perkiomen  and  other 
mines  near  Phoeuizville,  Penn.,  and  the  Mine 
La  Motte,  Mo.,  and  others  in  the  United  States, 
have  furnished  splendid  crystallizations  of  this 
ore,  as  well  as  considerable  quantities  for  the 
furnace. — ^Phosphate  of  lead,  or  pyromorphite, 
has  commonly  been  regarded  as  a  rare  mineral; 
bnt  at  the  mines  near  PhoBuizville  it  has  been 
largely  worked,  the  ftimaces  sometimes  being 
chiefly  supplied  with  this  beautiful  green  crys- 
tallized ore,  which  in  the  upper  levels  of  some 
of  the  mines  ftimished  f  of  toe  whole  metallic 
product.  It  occurs  in  hexagonal  prisms,  some- 
times transparent,  but  generally  green  from  ses- 
quioxide  of  chromium,  yellow,  or  brown  and 
orange  yellow  from  intermixture  with  chromate 


of  lead.  It  is  of  resinous  lustre  and  brittle  tax* 
ture;  hardness,  8.5-4;  spemfio  gravity,  6.69- 
7.05.  The  ore  is  a  mixture  in  variable  proportions 
of  phosphate  of  lead,  chloride  of  lead,  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  fluoride  of  calcium,  the  last  often 
replacing  some  chloride  of  lead,  and  arsenic  acid 
some  of  the  phosphoric  acid.  The  proportion  of 
phosphate  of  lead  is  usually  from  77  to  89  per 
cent,  and  of  chloride  of  lead  from  9.5  to  10.8  per 
cent.  The  ore  is  fused  without  diflicnlty,  and  the 
button  obtained  on  charcoal  with  the  blowpipe 
presents  angular  faces  on  cooling. — The  arse- 
niate,  sulphate,  chloride,  chromate,  niolybdate^ 
and  some  other  combinations  of  lead  occur  as 
beautifhl  minerals,  associated  especially  in  the 
Pbcsnixville  mines  with  the  other  compounds 
named,  but  they  are  not  of  suflScient  importance 
to  be  treated  as  productive  oreSb — ^The  artificial 
compounds  of  lead,  the  oxides  and  carbonate^ 
will  be  described  after  completing  the  account 
of  the  sources  of  supply  ana  metaJilurgic  treat* 
ment  of  the  ores. — Great  Britain  has  probably 
supplied  more  than  half  the  lead  product  of  En- 
rope.  In  1810  the  annual  yield  of  her  mines 
was  estimated  by  Yillefosse  at  12,500  tons ;  but 
Mr.  Taylor  considered  this  largely  underrated, 
and  in  1822  estimated  the  annual  product  at 
81,900  tons,  and  in  1835  at  46,112  tons^  of  which 
Northumberland,  Durham,  and  Oumberland  fur- 
nished 19,626  tons.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  production  in  tons  of  the  several  lead  dis- 
tricts for  the  years  named : 


Dbtrieti. 


Devon  and  Cornwall 
Korthern  ooontiea . . 

BhtopBhire 

Ireland , 

Scotland 

eoQtli  Wales 

North  Wales 

Isle  of  Man 


Total. 


1845. 

I84S. 

184T. 

1848. 

1848. 

18iS. 

T,188 

5,947 

8.888 

7,458 

8,045 

88,620 

27,621 

28,408 

28,992 

80,781 

-48»812i 

S,500 

8,200 

2,769 

2,762 

2,810 

855 

811 

1,880 

1,188 

1,658 

8,288 

901 

942 

829 

1,786 

957 

8.88U 

4,807 

6,084 

6.419 

4,058 

6,941 

•1S,708 

6,207 

4,948 

6,876 

7,069 

7,448 

1,628 

1,668 

1,699 

1,666 

•  ■  «  • 

1,986» 

52,801 

50,211 

65J05 

54,858 

•  •  a  • 

64,960 

T*tn«  of  e** 
conauaw^t 

i«4e. 
ii^ssT 

89,680 
4,180 
1,91S 
8,588 

16^80^ 


The  exports  in  1850,  including  ore,  metal,  shot> 
litharge,  red  lead,  and  white  lead,  were  of  the 
declared  value  of  £887,675,  and  sent  chiefly  to 
France,  Holland,  Russia,  and  the  East  Indies. 
-The  value  of  the  lead  ores  in  silver  is  present- 
ed in  the  following  table  famished  by  Mr.  R. 
Hunt  for  the  year  1862 : 


Diilrieli. 


Cornwall..     

Devon  

Oamberland 

Durham,  Northumberland,  and 

Westmoreland 

Cardigan,  Caernarvon,  and  Gaer- 

marthenshlre 

Flintshire  and  Derbyshire 

Montgomery  and  Merionethshire 

Ireland 

Bcotland 

Isle  of  Man 


Total, 


lit 

Amoimt 

In  oa. 

85 

250,008 

40 

91,840 

9 

52,898 

18 

191,786 

15 

91,680 

7 

47,188 

6 

6,562 

10 

82,220 

8 

19,048 

80 

86^700 

•  • 

818,825 

Vain*. 


£62.508 
28,885 
18,228 

47,984 

22,920 
11.784 
1,890 
8,055 
4,768 
9,616 

£205,080 


From  this  table,  as  ftom  other  sources,  it  appears 


that  the  most  argentiferous  galenas  are  found  in 
the  districts  of  crystalline  and  metamorpbic  rocks. 
— Spain  follows  Qreat  Britain  as  the  next  larg- 
est lead-prodacing  country  in  the  world.  An 
extraordinary  impulse  was  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  her  mines  after  1825.  It  is  stated  that 
in  1826  moi;e  than  3,000  mines  had  been  opened 
in  the  sierras  of  Gador  and  L^jar,  and  tbe  in- 
creased production  of  lead  was  so  great,  that 
many  mines  in  England  and  Germany  were 
ruined.  In  1828  the  production  was  25,000 
tons,  and  in  1827  it  had  increased  to  42,000 
tons,  causing  a  great  decline  in  the  price  of  the 
metal.  In  1845  there  were  826  mines  of  argen- 
tiferous galena  in  operation,  employing  8,000 
miners  and  88  smeltinf  works  in  the  Sierra  de 
Almagrera.  The  production  of  these  mines  in 
that  year  was  108,280  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  and 
8,850  tons  of  lead.  The  ore  was  found  in  meta- 
morpbic micaceous  slates,  containing  interca- 
lated be<ls  of  trap  and  porphyry,  and  was  dis- 
seminated in  bnnches  lying  in  the  lines  of  the 
stratifioation.    These  were  most  productive  i^ 
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tflTer  near  the  srirfkce)  the  galena  oiten  yiM-  OaToBna,  and  the  ohief  ore,  galena,  is  of  frequent 
Ing  from  130  to  180  oz.  to  the  ton.  The  ancient  ocoorrenoe  along  the  metamorphic  belt  of  the 
mines  between  Oarthagena  and  Almeria  have  Appalaehian  chain.  But  with  the  exception 
within  a  few  years  again  been  worked,  and  ronch  of  the  mine  (also  producing  rilver)  in  Davidson 
lead  has  been  extracted  from  the  immense  piles  eo.,  N.  0.,  all  these  enterprises  have  proved  nn» 
ef  old  Roman  slags,  and  from  the  inferior  qnal-  profitable,  and  the  mines  have  been  abandoned, 
Itxes  of  carbonate  of  lead  rendered  refractory  by  though  some  of  them,  as  those  of  St.  Lawrence 
its  intermixtare  with  blende  and  pyrites.  Some  oo.,  N.  T.,  and  possibly  Shelbnme,  N.  H.,  woald 
of  the  most  important  mines  were  worked  in  the  have  justified  oontinned  operations.  The  Coal 
granite  hills  of  Linares  upon  the  sonthfrn  slope  Hill  mine  near  Rossie,  St.  Lawrence  co.,  in  8 
of  the  Sierra  Morena,  and  these  have  produced  years  preceding  1889,  is  known  to  have  pro- 
enormous  masses  of  galena.  Oatalonia,  Granada,  dooed  about  1,800  tons  of  lead.  It  has  been 
and  Murcia  have  productive  mines,  and  also  the  worked  only  to  the  depth  of  about  180  feet, 
district  above  the  town  of  Oanjayar.  For  1847  principaUy  by  an  open  cut  of  the  extreme  length 
and  1849  the  production  of  Spain  was  rated  al  of  440  feet.  The  vein  is  nearly  vertical  in  gneiss 
about  80,000  tons  each  year.  The  metal  is  rock,  and  averages  about  2  feet  in  width.  Tha 
largely  exported  to  the  United  States,  France,  Teinstone  is  calcareous  spar,  through  which  the 
and  the  countries  up  the  Mediterranean. — In  galena  and  occasionally  the  earthy  carbonate 
Prussia  about  7,196  tons  of  lead  are  reported  of  lead  is  disseminated.  Vugs  or  cavities  fre* 
to  have  been  produced  in  1851,  together  with  quently  occur  lined  with  splendid  crystals  oi 
96,498  lbs.  troy  of  silver,  derived  from  argen«  galena,  and  others  of  double  refractive  calca- 
tiferous  lead  and  copper  ore.  The  mines  are  reous  spar.  One  of  the  latter,  nearly  trana* 
chiefly  in  Silesia  and  the  Rhine  provinces.  The  parent,  m  Tale  college  cabinet,  weighs  165  lbs. 
Hartz  mountains  are  supposed  to  produce  from  The  galena  contains  but  a  mere  trace  of  silver ; 
5,000  to  6,000  tons  of  lead  and  80,000  to  85,000  it  is  also  remarkably  free  from  hurtful  Bssoci»- 
Ibs.  of  silver  annually.  The  principal  mines  are  tions  of  other  metals,  as  blende  and  iron  and 
near  Olausthal  in  the  Upper  HartE,  where  the  eopper  pyrites.  Other  similar  veins  are  found 
veins  are  found  most  productive  when  split  up  in  the  same  vicinity;  and  the  time  must  come 
and  ramifying  through  the  palnozoio  strata  in  when  they  will  be  extensively  worked.  De- 
narrow  threap  constituting  what  the  Germans  tailed  accounts'  of  this  and  the  other  lead  mines 
call  a  Stoehwerh,  Such  a  repository  of  ore,  of  the  United  States,  most  of  which  can  be 
known  asRosenhOfer  Zug,  a  little  west  of  Olaua-  little  more  than  named  in  this  article,  may  be 
thai,  spreads  out  through  800  feet  in  width.  In  found  in  ^^  The  Metallic  Wealth  of  the  United 
the  Andreasberg  group  of  veins  is  that  known  States,"  by  J.  D.  Whitney.  At  Southampton, 
as  the  Samson  vein,  on  which  is  the  deepest  Mass.,  lead  minins  was  commenced  in  1766 
mine  now  worked  in  the  world.  Rich  collec-  in  an  immense  and  very  conspicuous  true  vein 
tions  of  ore  found  at  a  depth  of  about  2,100  feet  at  the  contact  of  the  red  sandstone  of  the 
led  to  the  workings  being  continued  to  the  depth  Connecticut  river  valley  and  coarse-grained  feld^ 
of  2,620  feet  (See  Habtz.)  The  skilful  and  spathic  granite.  The  lode  consists  of  quartz 
economical  methods  applied  to  the  treatment  of  containing  sulphate  of  baryta,  galena,  some 
the  ores  of  this  district  render  it  profitable  to  blende,  and  copper  pyrites.  Neither  this  nor 
keep  mines  in  operation  that  would  be  aban-  the  similar  veins  in  Northampton  and  East- 
doned  in  most  other  countries.  The  annual  prod-  hampton  have  paid  for  the  expenditures  which 
net  of  Saxony  is  said  to  be  nearly  2,000  tons,  at  various  times  have  been  incurred  in  their  ex- 
Lead  and  silver  are  extracted  in  comparatively  ploration.  At  Middletown,  Conn.,  the  existence 
unimportant  quantities  in  nearly  all  other  £u-  of  lead  ore  was  probably  known  in  1651,  when 
ropean  countries,  but  the  product  of  none  be-  a  license  was  granted  to  Gov.  John  Winthrop 
side  those  named  is  estimated  to  amount  to  more  to  work  mines  of  this  and  other  specified  min- 
than  1,000  tons  of  lead,  except  those  of  Aus-  eral  productions,  with  particular  reference  to 
trianBlyria.  For  10  years  preceding  1847  her  any  he  might  discover  near  Middletown.  There 
average  annual  product  is  put  down  at  8,268  is  no  tradition  of  the  time  when  the  mine  was 
tons,  and  the  whole  annual  product  of  the  Aus-  first  worked.  In  1852  it  was  reopened  and 
trian  empire  during  these  years  at  only  8,887  worked  to  some  extent.  The  ore  is  highly 
tons,  of  which  Hungary  frimished  246  tons,  argentiferous  galena,  but  not  abundant.  Ship* 
The  duchy  of  Nassau,  having  an  area  of  only  82  ments  made  to  England  yielded  25  to  75  oz.  of 
Qerman  square  miles,  contains  several  hundred  silver  to  21  cwt.  of  lead ;  and  what  was  re- 
mines  in  operation,  and  among  them  about  80  markable,  a  peculiar  fine-grained  variety  of  the 
of  argentiferous  lead,  some  of  which  have  been  ore,  such  as  is  usually  found  to  be  most  argen- 
worked  since  the  year  1158.  They  are  in  ar-  tiferous,  proved  to  be  only  \  as  rich  in  silver  as 
gillaceous  slates  and  sandstones  of  the  Silurian  the  coar:»ely  cubical  ore.  The  vein  consists 
period.  The  annual  product  was  a  few  years  chiefly  of  quartz,  often  in  crystallized  plates  or 
fflnce  stated  to  be  about  600  tons  of  lead  and  combs,  with  some  calc  spar,  sulphate  of  baryta, 
2,500  lbs.  of  silver. — ^In  the  United  States,  lead  and  fiuor  spar,  also  blende  and  iron  and  copper 
mines  have  been  worked  in  the  metamorphic  pyrites.  It  is  from  10  inches  to  8  feet  in  thick- 
rocks  of  the  New  England  states,  northern  and  ness,  and  is  included  in  silicious  and  micaceous 
eastern  New  Yoric,  Pennsylvania,  and  North  slates,  with  the  dip  and  directi<Hi  of  which  it 
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appears  at  the  surface  to  coincide.  In  Dutchess  *'  true  veins,^'  thej  prove  more  productive  for 
CO.,  N.  Y.,  explorations  were  made  for  lead  in  the  amount  of  ground  worked  than  those  thua 
1740,  and  daring  the  revolutionarj  war  the  designated.  This  is  the  case  with  the  Ulster 
committee  of  public  safety  sought  to  obtain  mine,  while  the  extent  of  the  formation  stretch* 
supplies  there.  Veins  of  argentiferous  galena  ing  up  the  side  of  the  mountdn  for  1,600  fee^ 
are  found  also  in  Columbia,  Washington,  and  and  below  to  unknown  depths,  with  a  thidLuess 
Bensselaer  cos.,  but  have  never  proved  pro-  on  the  course  of  the  vein  probably  exceeding  500 
ductive.  They  traverse  the  strata  near  the  feet,  insured  abundant  working  ground  for  ex- 
junction of  the  metamorphic  slates  and  lime-  tensive  mining  operations.  The  extreme  hard- 
stones.  The  principal  one  is  the  Ancram  or  ness  of  tiie  rock  caused  the  mining  to  be  expen- 
Livingston  mine  in  Columbia  oo.  On  the  oth-  sive;  but  though  abandoned  in  1864  as  unprof- 
er  side  of  the  Hudson  river  lead  mines  have  itable,  this  is  no  doubt  one  of  the  lead  mines  of 
been  worked  at  various  localities  in  the  un-  the  Atlantic  states  the  workiog  of  which  will 
altered  silurian  limestones  and  sandstones;  again  be  prosecuted. — In  Chester  and  Montr 
but  these,  too,  have  all  been  abandoned  as  uur  gomery  ooSb,  Penn.,  near  PhoBnixville,  is  a  group 
profitable.  The  most  productive  among  them  of  lead  and  copper  mines,  in  a  small  district  of 
were  in  the  Sbawangunk  grit  of  Ulster  co.,  only  6  or  6  miles  in  length  by  2  or  8  in  breadth, 
which  overlies  tiie  Hudson  river  slate  group,  some  of  the  remarkable  productions  of  which 
On  the  W.  slope  of  the  Shawangunk  mountain,  have  alreadv  been  noticed.  Tbey  occur  in 
at  Ellen ville,  several  nearly  vertical  veins  have  gneiss  and  the  red  shale  and  sandstone  of  the 
been  followed  into  the  hard  sandstone,  the  middle  secondary,  cutting  the  strata  in  direction 
strata  of  which  and  the  direction  of  the  moun-  and  dip.  Nearly  all  the  veins,  of  which  there 
tain  ridge  they  cross  nearly  at  right  angles.  The  are  12  or  more,  are  parallel  to  each  other,  di- 
principd  one  of  these  yielded  in  1868  galena  rected  N.  S2°-B6°  E.  and  dipping  steeply  8.  £. 
which  produced  about  469,000  lbs.  of  lead,  and  When  confined  chiefly  to  the  gneiss,  tbey  pro- 
60  to  70  tons  of  pyritons  copper,  60  tons  of  duce  as  a  general  rule  lead  ores;  when  included 
which  produced  24.8  per  cent,  of  metal.  The  in  the  red  shale,  their  principal  product  is  cop- 
vein  was  unlike  the  true  veins  of  the  metamor-  per  ores.  Quartz  and  iron  pvrites  make  up  the 
phic  rocks,  having  no  gangne  or  veinstones,  but  larger  part  of  the  lodes,  the  latter  in  the  upper 
wherever  productive  filled  between  the  walls  portionsof  the  mine  decomposed  to  a  soft  brown 
with  rich  galena  and  pyritons  copper,  the  for-  gossan.  This  material  sometimes  yields  10  oz. 
mer  sometimes  being  5  feet  thick  unmixed  with  of  silver  to  the  ton.  Prof.  H.  D.  Rogers,  from 
other  matters.  In  places  it  contracted  to  a  whose  **  Geology  of  Pennsylvania"  these  data 
knife-edge  seam  in  the  hard  sandstone,  and  are  obtained,  enumerates  the  following  large 
again  opened  out  in  hollow  fissures,  one  of  variety  of  metalUo  constituents  of  the  Wheatley 
which,  extending  to  more  than  100  feet  in  depth,  lode,  beside  the  gangue  of  quartz  and  sulphate 
with  an  equal  horizontal  range,  has  never  been  of  baryta:  of  lead — sulphate,  carbonate,  phoa- 
completely  explored.  It  was  pai'tially  filled  phate,  arseniate,  molybdate,  chromate,  chromo- 
with  tougn  yellow  clay,  in  which  were  imbed-  molybdate,  arsenio-phosphate,  sulphuret.  and 
ded  loose  fragments  of  sandstone,  magnificent  antimonial  argentiferous;  of  zinc — sulpnuret^ 
bunches  of  quartz  crystals,  and  lumps  of  lead  carbonate,  and  silicate ;  of  copper — native  met- 
and  copper  ores ;  and  its  walls  were  also  lined  al,  sulphuret,  black  oxide,  maiacliites  green  and 
in  places  with  the  same  ores.  In  these  features  blue ;  of  iron— ^tbe  oxide  containing  silver,  py- 
a  striking  resemblance  is  exhibited  to  the  so  rites,  brown  spar,  and  hematite;  native  silver; 
called  **  openings"  of  frequent  occurrence  in  black  oxide  of  manganese.  Native  sulphur  is 
the  western  lead  mines,  although  found  there  also  met  with.  This  mine  was  opened  in  1861, 
only  in  limestone.  The  vein  is  moreover  like  and  up  to  Sept.  1864^  had  produced,  aocurding 
those  of  the  western  mines  in  lackiuff  veinstones,  to  the  manager^s  report,  1,800  tons  of  lead  ore, 
and  probably  also  in  beinff  limited  to  certain  principally  phosphate,  estimated  to  yield  60  per 
rock  formations,  beneath  which  it  will  not  prove  cent.  lead.  The  Chester  county  mining  corn- 
productive.  But  as  the  lead-bearing  rock  is  pany  commenced  operations  in  1860  in  the  same 
there  limestone,  and  as  limestone  overlies  the  vicinity,  and  up  to  Nov.  1861,  had  smelted  190,- 
Bhawangnnk  grit,  it  will  be  interesting  to  trace  400  lbs.  of  dressed  ore.  almost  exclusively  phos- 
the  vein  into  the  calcareous  rock,  which,  con-  phate,  which  produced  about  47  per  cent  lead, 
cealed  beneath  the  soil  of  the  valley,  cannot  te  Dr.  Genth  found  this  kind  of  ore  to  contain  1.6 
&r  off.  It  is  true  that  the  lead-bearing  rock  of  oz.  of  silver  in  2,000  lbs. ;  the  coarsely  granular 
the  West  is  somewhat  lower  in  position  than  galena  gave  16.2  oz.,  and  the  radiated  and  fiinely 
the  Shawangunk  grit ;  and  the  Niagara  lime-  granular  galena  11.9  oz.  Operations  ceased  at 
stone  that  overlies  this  grit  is  not  productive  in  these  and  the  other  adjacent  mines  in  1854 
lead  at  the  West,  although  largelv  developed  in  and  1866. — In  S.  W.  Virginia  and  E.  Tennessee 
the  vicinity  of  the  lead  mines;  hence  nothing  many  lead  mines,  not  in  the  metamorphic  bell 
can  be  predicted  as  to  the  characters  which  the  but  in  the  great  silurian  limestone  formation  or 
vein  will  assume  in  entering  the  limestone.  Be-  the  valley  of  Virginia,  have  been  worked  with 
fore  reaching  the  western  states  the  grit  rock,  greater  or  less  success  for  many  years  past,  thdr 
like  most  of  the  other  sandstones,  thins  out.  ores  being  compact  and  crystallized  carbonate 
Though  the  lead  veins  lack  the  diaracter  of  of  lead  as  well  as  galena.    Those  belonging  to 
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the  Wythe  nnion  lead  company  on  New  river,  Dr.  D.  D.  Owen,  nnder  anthority  of  the  "United 
Wythe  CO.,  Va.,  are  known  to  have  been  pro-  States,  for  the  purpose  of  designating  the  sec- 
dnctive  in  1754.  The  workings  in  these  have  tions  of  mineral  lands  to  be  reserved  from  sale, 
been  carried  to  the  depth  of  190  feet,  and  the  In  1844,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  at- 
mines  together  with  others  in  the  vicinity  are  tending  the  collection  of  rents,  the  leasing  sys- 
still  in  snocessAil  operation.  All  the  mines  of  tern  was  abandoned  and  the  mineral  lands  were 
this  region  resemble  in  their  geological  associa-  entered  for  sale.  The  lead  region,  as  reported 
tions  and  metallic  products  those  of  the  western  by  Dr.  Owen,  spreads  over  about  62  townships 
lead  region.  In  1655  the  Wythe  union  lead  of  land  in  Wisconsin,  10  in  the  N.  W.  corner  of 
mines  were  reported  to  have  produced  500  tons  Illinois,  and  8  in  lows,  extending  in  extreme 
of  lead  per  annum. — The  Washington  mine.  Da-  distance  W.  from  the  Mississippi  about  12  miles, 
vidson  CO.,  N.  0.,  has  attracted  much  interest  It  reaches  N.  nearly  to  the  Wisconsin  river,  8. 
on  account  of  its  being  the  only  mine  in  the  to  Apple  river  in  IlUnois,  and  E.  to  the  E. 
United  States  that  has  produced  much  silver,  branch  of  the  Pecatonika.  The  rock  which 
It  was  opened  in  1886  in  the  silicious  and  tal-  contains  the  lead  veins  was  designated  by  Dr. 
cose  slates  of  the  gold  region,  and,  like  most  Owen  as  the  ^  upper  magnesian  limestone,*'  a 
other  veins  of  the  metamorphic  rocks  of  this  *  terra  which  was  also  applied  to  the  Niagara 
region,  has  the  strike  and  dip  of  the  strata,  limestone  in  its  extension  through  the  western 
There  are  two  parallel  veins  worked  together,  country.  Owing  to  the  confusion  this  caused, 
which  dip  steeply  toward  the  N.  They  are  Prof.  James  Hall  in  his  report  of  the  geology  of 
underlaid  by  a  granitic  rook,  and  above  is  tal-  Iowa,  published  in  1859,  proposes  the  very  ap- 
cose  slate.  The  mine  was  commenced  for  the  propriate  name  ^'galena  limestone"  for  the  pecn- 
carbonates  of  lead,  which  were  found  in  con-  liar  calcareous  formation  in  which  the  lead  veins 
siderable  quantity  in  a  heavy  dull  ore  of  earthy  are  almost  exclusively  found.  Its  position  in  the 
appearance,  and  also  in  glassy  crystals.  Some  geological  column  is  between  the  Hudson  river 
galena  and  phosphate  were  also  met  with.  It  group  (some  shales  which  obscurely  represent 
was  not  until  after  smelting  large  quantities  of  this  formation  being  recognized  in  Iowa  by 
these  ores  that  native  silver  was  discovered,  Prof.  Hall,  underlying  the  Niagara  limestone) 
and  the  argentiferous  character  of  the  lead  ores,  and  the  Trenton  limestone,  with  the  unper 
In  1840,  at  the  time  the  mine  was  visited  by  the  layers  of  which  the  lower  layers  of  ttie  galena 
writer,  the  display  of  native  silver  in  arbores-  limestone  alternate.  The  formation  is  entirely 
cent  fonns  and  disseminated  through  the  mag-  western,  not  being  recognized  E.  of  Wisconsin, 
nesian  veinstones  was  very  striking,  and  excit^  The  rock  is  described  as  a  gray  and  yellowish 
expectations  of  great  richness  at  lower  depths,  gray  dolomite,  generally  coarse-grained,  lying  in 
Till  1844  the  mine  continued  to  produce  largely  thick  strata,  and  containing  few  fossils,  but  In 
rich  argentiferous  ores,  after  which  the  ores  grad-  the  middle  portion  flint  nodules  in  layers  and 
dually  diminished  in  quantity ;  the  yield  of  that  scattered.  Its  greatest  thickness  is  found  about 
year  i^  stated  to  have  been  $24,009  of  silver,  and  Dubuque  and  between  the  opposite  banks  of  the 
$7,268  of  gold,  separated  from  160,000  lbs.  of  Mississippi  and  Fever  rivers,  before  the  forma- 
lead,  an  average  of  240  oz.  of  auriferous  silver  to  tion  is  lost  as  it  passes  with  the  prevailing  gen- 
2,000  lbs.  In  1851  the  production  was  56,896  tie  dip  toward  the  S.  benenth  the  Niagara  lime- 
lbs,  of  lead  and  7,942.16  oz.  auriferous  silver,  stone;  it  here  amounts  to  260  feet,  butthegreat- 
equnl  to  279  oz.  to  the  ton  of  lead.  Dr.  Genth  er  portion  of  the  lead  mines  are  in  this  rock 
found  the  proportion  of  silver  in  the  sulphurets  where  its  thickness  does  not  exceed  50  to  60 
very  variable,  running  from  2.6  to  19.6  oz.  to  feet.  Where  the  rock  has  its  maximum  thick- 
2,000  lbs.  From  200  assays  an  average  of  ness  the  lead  veins  are. limited  to  its  central  and 
7.5  oz.  was  found.  In  1862  mining  operations  lower  part,  not  approaching  in  their  vertical 
were  stopped  as  nnprofittible,  but  were  soon  descent  much  nearer  the  base  of  the  formation 
after  renewed  and  are  still  continued. — ^The  than  50  feet  Where  it  thins  out  as  it  rises  to- 
great  lead  mines  of  the  United  States  are  what  ward  the  N.  the  lower  portion  contains  produc- 
are  called  the  upper  mines  on  each  side  of  the  tive  veins  down  to  the  blue  limestone,  and  some- 
Mississippi  river,  in  K.  W.  Illinois,  S.  W.  Wis-  times  In  this  and  the  other  calcareous  strata; 
cousin,  and  Iowa ;  and  the  lower  mines,  found  but  no  veins  penetrate  the  sandstone,  which  lies 
chiefly  S.  of  the  Missouri  river  in  the  state  of  beneath  these.  The  upper  portion  of  the  for- 
Missonri.  The  former  were  discovered  by  La  mation  is  more  argillaceous,  less  porous  and 
Sneur  in  his  voyage  np  the  Mississippi  in  1700  friable,  and  comparatively  free  from  open  verti- 
and  1701,  and  were  first  worked  in  1788  by  a  cal  Joints  and  fissures,  such  as  contain  galena  in 
French  miner,  Julien  Dubuque,  who  continued  the  lower  beds.  Usnally  it  caps  over  these  pro- 
in  possessicm  of  a  tract  of  land  npon  which  the  ductive  fissures,  and  is  hence  commonly  known 
city  in  Iowa  bearing  his  name  now  stands,  and  as  the  cap  rock.  The  class  of  veins  containing 
worked  the  mines  till  he  died  in  1809.  The  the  ores  is  described  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Whitney,  who 
United  States  acquiring  possession  of  the  re-  was  associated  with  Prof.  Hull  in  the  Iowa  state 

S'on,  leases  were  authorized  of  the  mineral  survey,  as  "gash  veins,"  being  distinguished 

nds  in  1807,  but  were  not  issued  till  1822,  from  true  veins  by  want  of  continuity  through 

and  little  mining  was  done  till  1826.    In  1839  the  lower  strata,  and  by  want  of  veinstones, 

a  geological  survey  was  made  of  the  district  by  The  crevices  and  fissures  they  oocnpy  are  sup- 
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jK)H«d  to  bftve  bMD  pn>dn<»d  by  b  lateia]  ahrink-  iagi  umUar  to  thoM  alreadj  dMcribed  dietis- 
age  or  other  force,  whiijh  oaased  tbe  rook  to  be  gnish  tliie  mode  of  occnrreace  of  tlie  gnleoa, 
rent  Bpart  in  parallel  lines.  These  Hues  are  for  with  the  eiceptioa  of  tlie  arrangement  beins 
the  most  part  nearly  due  £.  and  W.  On  their  horizontal  and  between  the  strata,  instead  <n 
extenaioaminingniaybeproaecnted  forlongdw-  vertical  and  crossing  Ihein.  Moreover,  other 
tanees,  bnt  in  depth  iu  range  is  evidently  verj  ores,  as  blende  and  iron  pjrites,  and  mineral 
limited.  The  galena  is  fonnd  in  great  parity,  iobstances  like  veinstones,  as  ciJo  apDr,  or  tUt, 
Bometimes  free  from  all  associatjons  of  other  as  the  miners  call  it,  are  more  commonly  asao- 
ores,  bot  Bometimes  mixed  with  zino  blende,  dated  with  the  galena,  the  difitrent  materiala 
and  more  rarely  with  iron  pyrites.  It  oontnna  armnged  in  layers,  the  lead  ore  often  the  loweaL 
bat  a  trace  of  silver.  Three  modes  of  its  oc-  and  in  case  of  an  opening  incrustiug  ibe  roof 
I  oarranee  are  recognized,  vie,  anrfiuM  deposits,  with  bnnclies  of  crystals.  Crevices  tiave  been 
verlieal  crevices,  and  Sat  sheets.  In  Uie  first  found  takinga  saddle  shape  by  the  ^rtions  each 
the  ore  is  in  the  clayey  loam  of  the  prwries,  left  aide  of  tlie  centre  gradually  dropning  down  to 
behiod  in  fragments  when  tlie  rock  that  contain-  lower  strata.  One  of  these  at  Mills's  lode,  near 
ed  it  decomposed.  It  is  called  by  the  miners  Harle  Green,  presented  a  flat  sheet  at  top  mea»- 
"float  mineral,"  and  when  found  imlicates  the  uring  20  feet  across,  with  2  to  S  feet  thickness 
proximity  of  deposits  in  the  rock,  end  encoar-  of  solid  galena.  On  each  side  the  mineral  sheet 
agee  *'  prospecting."  This  consists  in  sinking  dropped  down,  gradually  diminishing  in  tbiok- 
shaftsitito  Uie  rock,  and  driving  across  tbe  pre-  ness,  but  presenting  so  far  as  exposed  an  arenof 
snmed  direction  of  the  orevioes.  Miners  are  nearly  100  eqnore  feet  of  ore,  from  which  abont 
constantly  engaged  in  this  work,  going  from  1,200,000  lbs.  of  galena  bad  been  removed,  and 
place  to  place  till  tbe  discovery  of  a  rich  dcpodt  large  qiuintities  mure  remained  in  sight.  In 
rewards  their  search.  In  the  natural  sections  varionspartsofthe  lead  region  are  groups  of  pro- 
along  tbe  clJC&  that  border  the  streams  discov-  dQctivemiiies,a3in  the  vicinity  of  ITineral  Point, 
cries  are  most  easily  made ;  bnt  nnder  thedeep  Ehnllsburg,  and  other  places  in  Wisconsin,  Ga- 
•oil  of  the  prairies  and  the  Hadson  river  shales  Jena  in  Illinois,  and  Dubnqne  in  Iowa.  The  last 
tiiatoover  theelevatedBarfiice,richcreviceswill  dislrictfor  its  area  lias  probably  produced  I  bo 
remun  concealed  for  centnries.  In  the  vertical  largest  amonnt  of  ore,  and  the  crevices  are  here 
fissures  the  galena  is  fonnd  in  a  thin  sheetat-  found  in  greater  regnlarity  and  more  extenuve 
tached  to  one  or  both  walla,  or  separated  from  in  length  and  depth  thun  elsewhere.  From 
one  or  both  by  olaj  and  ferruginona  matter,  many  of  the  caves,  which  extend  several  hon- 
It  may  be  one  or  several  inches  thick,  rarely  a  dred  feet  on  the  course  uf  the  crevices,  several 
foot,  and  several  may  be  so  close  to  each  other  million  poands  of  galena  have  been  obtuned. 
as  to  be  mined  together.  The  walls  may  main-  Tbe  Langwortby  crevice,  which  has  been  work- 
tain  their  paralklism  for  some  distance,  and  ed  in  different  places  along  a  Une  of  nearly  ( 
gradaallj  dose  np  ;  or,  as  is  often  the  case,  of  a  mile,  has  produced,  it  has  been  stated,  abont 
they  may  suddenly  separate  and  form  what  is  10,000,000  lbs.  of  ore.  It  usually  presented  8 
called  "an  opening."  This  enlarged  crevice  tiers  of  crevices,  of  which  the  upper  one  was 
is  usually  only  in  part  filled  with  tlie  loose  ma-  the  most  productive ;  their  width  was  often  16 
terials  left  bdiind  by  the  decomposition  of  the  to  80  feet,  and  the  width  of  workable  ground 
rook,  as  fragments  of  the  walls,  tbe  remains  of  sometimes  40  feet.  Several  other  crevices  are 
the  strings,  bunches,  and  sheets  of  ore,  and  the  i:oted,  which  have  pniduced  from  S,000,OOO  to 
loose  matters  that  have  been  introduced.  These  4,0a0,0O0]bs.of  ore.— The  stalisticaof  Ibeyield 
openings,  of  irregular  dimensions,  are  nsnolly  of  tbe  mines  have  been  imperfectly  preserved, 
from  4  tu  10  feet  in  height,  4  to  10  bnt  some-  The  following  table  of  lead  shipped  from  iba 
times  40  in  width,  and  have  been  net  with  Gulena  river  mines  for  the  years  named  is  com- 
aeveral  hundred  feet  long.  They  are  sometimes  piled  from  reports  made  to  government,  and 
repeated  to  the  number  of  C,  one  below  another,  iroui  records  kept  in  Galena;  theamount  of  re- 
bnt  one  alone  is  more  common.  In  some  of  tbe  ceiptsfnimthesalesiaestimated  at  $32,824,913: 
openings  conical-shaped  cavities,  called  chim- 
neys, are  found  running  up  to  a  point  in  the 
cap  rock,  and  occasionally  lined  with  kyers  of 
galena,  oalo  spar,  and  clay.  These  cavities  ware 
apparently  worn  and  dissiilved  out  by  water, 
gome  notioed  by  Mr.  Whitney  near  Bubuque, 
rising  up  from  tbe  roof  of  a  barren  opening, 
which  was  traced  the  unusual  length  of  some 
600  feet  with  a  height  of  8  to  8  feet,  extend  26 
or  80  feet  into  the  overlying  strata.  Flat  sheets 
are  a  form  of  deposit  thnt  may  occur  anywhere, 
procee<ling  from  the  vertical  crevices;  but  they 
are  chiefly  limited  to  the  lower  part  of  the  for- 
mation, and  are  even  found  in  the  Trenton  limo- 
stone,  as  well  as  in  tbe  true  lead-bearing  rook. 
Featorea  of  distribatiou  of  the  ore  and  of  open- 
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The  most  aTailable  ereTiees  being  worked  out,  en's  minea.    The  moat  productive  mines  have 

and  tlie  greater  attractions  of  the  newl  j  die-  been  foand  in  Washington  co.,  bat  many  others 

covered  gold  region  of  California  drawing  the  are  met  with  in  the  S.  £.  part  of  the  state.  The 

miners  SMraj,  the  prodoction  declined  from  a  geological  formation  in  wnich  they  are  chiefly 

mazimam  of  abont  26,000  tons  in  1847,  till  in  contained  lies  below  Uie  Trenton  limestone,  and 

1863  it  amoante<l  to  only  18,800  tons.    Since  by  Prot  Swallow  is  regarded  as  the  equivalent 

that  time,  the  transportation  from  the  mines  of  the  calciferoas  sandrock  of  the  New  York 

being  in  part  by  the  railroads  instead  of  alto-  reports,  which  appears  to  be  here  represented 

gether  by  the  river  as  before,  no  exact  record  by  a  gronp  of  alternating  beds  of  ma^nesiaa 

has  been  kept  of  the  qaantities.    The  following  limestone  and  sandstone.    The  2d  and  3d  of 

are  given  in  the  Iowa  geological  report  as  the  these  limestones  below  the  Trenton  limestone 

amonnts  of  lead  received  at  Chicago  and  St.  have  produced  the  principal  supplies  of  the  ore: 

Louis  for  the  years  named ;  but  to  represent  the  and  in  some  localities  in  the  state  lead  is  fonna 

actual  production  an  unknown  amount  should  in  the  coal  measures,  even  in  the  coal  beds 

be  added  for  the  home  consumption,  which  has  themselves,  and  has  been  worked  to  some  ez- 

been  largely  increased  by  the  establishment  of  tent  in  the  carboniferous  limestone  called  the 

white  lead  and  shot  works  in  the  region :  Archimedes  or  mountain  limestone.    The  8d 

magnesian  is  regarded  by  the  Missouri  geolo- 
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"*''  I   "**•       ^*'      "**•     '•*^-  gists  as  corresponding  to  the  lower  magnesian 

At  Chicago i,«8      i,8i»      <449    M19         ?  o^  the  Upper  lead  region,  which  is  there  unpro- 

AtfitLoute 14,S48    ia.ii8      a.7W     M7S    WT  ductivc.    The  mines  are  frequently  along  the 

Totd Igjool  12,018    14,206    8,995*77  line  of  meeting  of  the  limestone  with  grauitic 

rocks,  though  m  this  position  the  deposits  are 

The  sum  given  for  the  receipts  at  St.  Louis  In  either  snpe^cial  or  run  between  the  calcareous 
1867  includes  the  receipts  irom  the  Missouri  strata,  without  penetrating  the  granite.  Various 
mines,  which  however  are  but  trifling.  A  more  other  ores  are  found  associated  with  the  galena, 
complete  table,  indnding  domestic  receipts,  for-  as  the  carbonate  of  lead,  called  by  the  miners 
eign  imports,  and  invoice  value,  wiU  be  given,  dry  bone,  white  mineral,  &c.,  the  sulphuret  and 
after  noticing  the  lower  or  Missouri  mines.  Lit-  silicate  of  zinc,  known  as  black  jack,  pyritoua 
tie  of  the  products  of  the  western  mines  now  iron  and  copper,  and  at  some  of  the  mines,  as 
reaches  the  Atlantic  coast ;  in  1867  only  about  Mine  La  Motte,  carbonate  of  copper  and  black 
100  tons  arrived  at  New  York.  The  seaboard  oxides  of  manganese  and  cobalt.  The  surface 
is  almost  entirely  supplied  from  the  English  aad  of  the  country  in  the  lead  region  is  strewed 
Spanish  mines. — ^The  Missouri  lead  mines  were  with  crystallized  quartz  derived  from  the  lead- 
discovered  and  first  worked  in  1720  by  Renault  bearing  rocks,  and  called  by  the  miners  ^^min- 
and  his  mineralogist  La  Motte,  who  came  out  eral  blossom."  Tlie  modes  of  occurrence  of  the 
with  a  large  party  under  authority  of  a  patent  lead  ore  are  generally  the  same  as  those  already 

Smted  by  the  French  government  to  John  described  as  common  to  the  northern  mines, 
w's  ikmous  company.  Mine  La  Motte  and  The  openings  on  the  vertical  fissures  vary  from 
the  Potosi  lead  mines  were  discovered  and  the  capacity  of  a  cubic  foot  to  10  or  12  feet 
opened  by  them ;  but  little  however  had  been  square,  and  when  very  small  are  called  pockets, 
done  up  to  Renault's  return  to  France  in  1742.  They  do  not  preserve  a  uniform  course,  but 
The  only  smelting  of  the  lead  ores  appears  to  connect  one  with  another  by  passages  filled 
have  been  done  on  log  heaps,  a  wasteful  pro-  with  material  different  from  the  walls^  and  ex- 
cess, much  practised  even  of  late  years.  In  tending  toward  every  point  of  the  compass. 
1798,  as  stated  by  Schoolcraft  in  his  **  View  of  Valla's  mine  in  St  Francois  oo.  and  Perry ^s  on 
the  Lead  Mines  of  Missouri,'^  p.  19,  Moses  Ans-  its  extension  S.  present  a  remarkable  network 
tin  of  Virginia,  having  obtained  a  grant  of  land  of  veins  spread  over  an  area  of  about  1,500  feet 
from  the  Spanish  government  near  Potosi,  sunk  in  length  by  600  in  breadth,  ranging  N.  W.  and 
the  first  regular  shaft,  and  erected  a  reverbera-  S.  £.  They  are  also  examples  of  mines  of  a  more 
tory  furnace,  and  also  a  shot  tower.  According  permanent  character  than  are  found  in  the 
to  the  same  authority,  there  were  46  mines  in  northern  lead  legion.  Valla's  mine  was  discov- 
operationin  Missouri  in  1819,  giving  employment  ered  in  1824,  and  it  is  believed  has  been  work- 
to  1,100  persons;  in  1811  Mine  Shibboleth  pro-  ed  ever  since  without  interruption.  There  are 
dnced  8,126,000  lbs.  of  lead  from  6,000,000  lbs.  14  shafts  upon  it,  and  8  more  principal  shafts 
of  ore.  From  1798  to  1816  Mine  ii  Burton  and  upon  Perry's  mine.  Of  all  these,  only  2  are 
the  Potosi  diggings  were  estimated  to  have  less  than  60  feet  deep ;  6  exceed  110  feet,  and 
produced  over  600,000  lbs.  annually ;  and  from  one  of  them  is  170  feet  deep.  They  are  in  gra- 
1834  to  1887  the  production  of  Mine  La  Motte  vel  and  clay  10  to  30  feet,  then  in  a  light-colored 
is  rated  at  an  average  of  1,086,820  lbs.  of  lead  silicions  magnesian  limestone,  which  passes  be- 

Eer  annum.    For  14  years  succeeding  1840  Dr.  low  into  another  variety  of  very  close  texture 

itton  in  his  state  geological  report  makes  the  and  known  by  the  miners  as  the  cast-steel  rock, 

annual  average  of  all  the  mines  over  3,833,121  Three  series  of  caves  are  found,  the  2d  set  18 

lbs. ;  and  yet  in  1864  he  thinks  there  were  or  20  feet  below  the  first,  and  the  3d  about  8 

scarcely  200  persons  engaged  in  mining,  beside  feet  below  tlie  second.  The  middle  set  has  been 

those  employed  at  Perry's,  Valla's  and  Skew-  most  worked.    They  mn  out  in  every  direction, 
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and  in  some  ioBtanoea  coraroonicate  bj  cMin*  were  reexported  to  foreign  oonntries.  Tbe  ez- 
tiej%  with  the  eeriea  above  or  below.  Thaj  are  porta  of  American  lead  were  valoed  at  aboat 
filled  wiU)  clay,  loose  rock,  and  ore,  the  laat  (80,000,  beside  a  small  quantitj  of  tnanufao- 
oflen  an  iutermixtare  of  galena  and  silicate  and  tnied  lead. — Metallurgvi  TWaltaent.  As  lead 
carbonate  of  zinc,  which  requlrea  roasling  and  orea  are  ordinaril  j  received  from  the  mines,  ibe; 
washing  to  prepare  it  fur  the  furnace.  From  reqaire  preparatorj  treatment  for  the  fiirnace. 
1824  to  1831  Valle's  mine,  it  is  estimated,  pro-  The  eartbj  natters  adhering  to  them,  as  clay' 
dnced  nt>out  10,000,000  lbs.  of  lead,  and  aboat  and  sand,  maybe  washed  aw  aj  bj  exposing  the 
as  mnch  more  in  the  neit  20  years;  Ferry's  orestoacorrontof  water;  bnt  before  the' inter- 
mine  aboat  16,000,000  lbs.  from  13S9  to  1 804.  mixed  gangues  and  foreign  ores  can  be  separated, 
These  are  remarkable  instances  of  lead  mining  the  lumps  roust  l>e  reduced  to  small  fragments, 
regularly  prosecuted  for  so  many  years  at  one  and  the  fine  materials  l>e  sQl:gBct«d  to  a  sja- 
locaiity.  But  excepting  at  these  and  Skewera's  tematio  dressing  by  the  process  of  jigging  or 
nine  Uiere  appears  to  have  been  little  regular  other  convenient  roethods  of  sorting  materials 
mining  conducted  in  the  state  in  1854.  Dr.  according  to  their  difiereut  speciHc  gravitiea. 
Litton  was  of  opinion  that }  of  aU  the  lead  ob-  The  coarse  lumps  may  be  reduced  by  hand  npon 
tained  in  Missouri  had  been  from  clay  diggings  an  iron-top  table  with  the  bo  called  bncker,  a 
overlying  the  rock.  These  operations  bave  of-  thick  cast  iron  plate  with  a  face  8  inclies  square 
ten  been  highly  productive,  but  were  carried  on  and  a  socket  on  the  npper  side  for  a  handle ;  or 
without  system  and  without  capita!  by  men  who  they  may  Iw  passed  tbrongb  the  crushing  rolla, 
bod  no  interest  or  ability  to  prosecute  the  work  of  which  two  or  more  pairs  are  commonly  em- 
in  the  Tock,  and  thus  the  mare  permanent  de-  ployed,  one  set  above  the  other.  After  the  orea 
posits  have  been  passed  over.  The  estimates  of  nave  been  dressed  and  sorted  into  heaps,  it  !a 
the  production  are  based  apon  very  nnoertain  the  practice  at  some  of  the  European  smelting 
data,  no  records  for  the  most  part  having  been  establishments,  aa  in  Oornwall,  to  roast  at  a 
preserved  of  the  lead  rained  and  smelted. — The  moderate  heat  about  one  half  of  each  heap  in  a 
table  below,  compiled  for  Hunt's  "Mercliants'  special  calcining  furnace  of  tbe  reverberatory 
Uagozioe,"  Jnly,  1859,  presents  varinns  data  of  class.  The  efiect  of  tliis  is  to  produce  oonnder- 
interest  relative  to  the  lead  business  of  the  Cnit-  able  qnantitiee  of  solpbate  of  lead,  which  is  more 
ed  States;  bat  the  production  is  imperfectly  fixed  in  the  smelting  furnace,  and  consequently 
represented  for  late  years  by  tbe  figures  in  the  diminishes  tbe  loss  that  wonld  be  experienced 
second  column,  for  the  reasons  that  other  oat-  by  volatilization  of  the  sidphnret.  Being  then 
lets  are  now  opened  to  the  eastern  market,  and  mixed  with  thenaroaated  soliibaret  and  aubjeot- 
the  consumption  about  the  mines  has  largely  ed totbeheatof  theBn]eltingfurnar«,oneeqniv- 
increased :  alent  of  sulphate  and  one  of  snlphuret  atford 

just  3  equivalents  of  lead  and  2  of  eolphurons 

acid,  the  last  escaping;  thna,  FbO,  SOi+PbS= 
SPb+SSO..  Hence  tbe  best  results  areobtain- 
ed  when  the  two  compounds  are  in  equal  atomic 
proportions.    If  tbe  sulphate  is  in  excess,  bdI- 

Shite  of  lead  will  be  formed  and  remain  nore- 
uoed.  As  smelting  is  oonduoted  in  the  rever- 
beratory furnace,  tiie  roasting  is  effected  npoQ 
the  surface  of  the  charge;  and  when  it  baa  pro- 
ceeded enfficiently  fur,  the  whole  is  stirred  to- 
gether and  subjected  to  tbe  reduction  heat  In 
the  blast  furnace,  aa  the  operation  is  condncted 
in  this  ooantry,  tlie  smelter  seeks  to  attain  the 
same  end  by  a  surface  roasting  with  each  sddl- 
tioD  to  the  chaige  l>efore  patting  on  tbe  blast. 
Twokinds  of  furnacesare  employed  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  for  Smelting  lead  ores,  the  reverliera- 
tory  and  the  Soutoh  hearth.  Beside  these,  B 
amall higher  blast  furnace  iansed  in  some  parts 
of  Europe  for  silicions  refractory  ores.  Rever- 
beratory fbmaces  are  constructed  on  tlie  general 
principfe  of  those  descril>ed  for  smelting  copper 
ores  or  paddling  iron.  Those  for  lead  have  a 
shallow  basin-sliaped  hearth,  the  greiitest  de* 
presaion  beneath  the  arch  being  nbont  2  feet. 
The  aperture  into  the  flue  is  only  about  6  inches 
high,  and  the  space  over  the  fire  bridge  is  14 
The  imports  of  lead  into  the  United  States  in  inchea.  The  dimensions,  however,  vary  in  dif- 
the  year  ending  Jnne  80^  1669,  amounted  to  ferent  districts.  Tbe  sole  is  about  8  feet  in 
about  64,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  nearly  |2,T0O,-  length  by  6  in  breadth,  and  formed  of  the  slag* 
000.    Abont  1,140,000  Iba.,  valued  at  (S7,000,    of  previous  operations.    Tbe  ohoige  is  aupplied 
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through  the  top  by  a  hopper,  and,  being  imme-  slow  and  htermpted  prooeis  than  by  more  hnr- 
diatelj  spread  over  the  hearth,  is  afterward  ried  ones,  the  yield  being  76  per  oent.  or  more 
^worked  through  apertures  in  the  side,  by  which  of  lead.  From  the  rich  ffalenas  of  Wisconsin 
air  also  is  admitted  as  required.  On  one  side  it  was  formerly 'thought  that  no  more  than  65 
holes  are  also  made  for  the  ecorisd  and  metal  to  per  cent,  could  be  thus  obtained,  the  remainder 
flow  oat ;  or,  as  at  the  western  mines,  the  dis-  going  with  the  slags,  the  principal  bulk  of  which 
charge  may  be  at  the  extreme  end,  the  hearth  as  in  England  were  afterward  worked  over  in 
being  made  to  slope  from  the  bridge.  The  small  blast  fhmaoee  or  slag  hearths.  Th«se  em- 
charge  varies  in  different  countries;  in  Derby-  ployed  at  the  West  are  in  fact  nothing  more  than 
shire  and  near  Abton  Moor  it  is  composed  of  targe  crucibles  built  in  brickwork  open  at  top. 
several  varieties  of  ore  suitably  mixed,  and  with  an  aperture  in  the  back  for  the  tuyere,  and 
weighingabout  2,000  lbs.  and  sometimes  2,500  another  at  the  base  in  front  for  the  metal  f^r  it 
lbs. ;  in  Wales  it  is  from  20  to  24  owt,  and  in  is  separated  to  run  out  into  the  receptacle  made 
Wisconsin  from  45  to  60  cwt  In  Yorkshire  7i  in  the  ground  in  front  of  the  furnace.  The  cin- 
ewt  of  bituminous  coal  are  consumed  to  the  der  flows  out  also  with  the  lead  and  floats  over 
ton  of  lead,  and  the  smelting  of  each  charge  its  surface  into  a  second  receptacle.  Thesepara- 
occupies  5  to  7  hours.  A  common  allowance  of  tion,  however,  is  generally  far  from  being  corn- 
fuel  IS  i  ton  to  the  ton  of  lead.  In  Wisconsin  pletely  effected.  The  fuel  employed  is  charcoal, 
the  working  through  one  charge  occupied  9  — ^The  conmion  blast  furnace  or  Scotch  hearth 
hours,  with  the  consumption  of  one  cord  of  wood  is  a  cheap,  convenient,  and  easily  managed  tat- 
and  the  production  of  5,250  to  6,810  lbs.  of  pig  nace,  much  used  at  our  own  mines  and  in  the 
lead.  The  slag  produced  by  these  fbrnaoes  is  northern  part  of  England.  In  Its  nnproved  form 
rich  in  lead,  and  is  saved  to  be  treated  by  other  with  the  hot  blast  arrangement,  as  introduced 
processes.  In  the  operation  the  heat  is  very  in  the  United  States,  and  famished  by  some  of 
slowly  brought  up  if  the  ore  has  not  been  pre-  the  iron  founderies  ready  to  be  set  up,  it  is  a 
viously  roasted,  and  the  furnace  is  kept  close,  oast  iron  box  about  2  feet  square  and  one  foot 
with  a  small  aperture  only  open  for  the  air  to  deep,  open  at  top,  with  the  sides  and  bottom  2 
enter.  In  a  short  time  the  charge  becomes  heated  inches  thick.  A  edoping  shelf,  called  the  hearth, 
and  the  sulphur  slowly  consumes.  The  operation  is  attached  to  the  front  edge  for  the  lead  to  flow 
of  rabbling  or  stirring  over  tlie  materials  is  then  down,  and  for  holding  the  materials  of  the 
commenced,  and  continued  at  intervals  for  near-  charge  when  these  are  occasionally  spread  out 
ly  2  hours.  The  skimmings  of  the  receiving  in  the  course  of  working^  the  furnace.  Over  the 
pot  and  any  rich  slags  are  thrown  into  the  end  reservoir  is  fitted  a  cast  iron  chest,  open  in  front 
of  the  furnace  furthest  from  the  fire,  and  soon  and  at  top,  with  sides  and  back  about  14  inches 
cause  a  separation  of  metal  as  they  react  upon  high.  These  are  made  hollow,  the  iron  waUa 
the  roasting  ores ;  this  metal  is  occasionally  f  inch  thick  enclosing  a  space  of  4^^  inches.  The 
drawn  off.  Some  coal  is  usually  worked  into  blast  is  made  to  enter  at  one  side,  and  passes 
the  molten  mass  to  aid  the  reduction  and  pro-  out  at  the  other  by  a  pipe,  which  nends  round 
tect  the  metal  from  oxidation.  In  England,  and  enters  the  tuydre  set  in  the  back  of  this 
after  the  roasting  process  is  far  advanced  and  the  chest,  2  inches  above  the  top  of  the  reservoir, 
rich  slags  introduced  have  been  partly  smelted,  When  in  use  this  reservoir  continues  fhll  of 
the  doors  are  all  opened  and  the  charge  is  al-  melted  lead,  and  the  excess  as  produced  from 
lowed  to  become  partially  cool.  To  this  soon  the  charge  floating  upon  it  flows  down  the 
succeeds  the  second  stage  or  '*  firing,"  the  first  hearth  into  the  pot  set  to  receive  it.  Under 
being  the  roasting.  In  half  an  hoar  the  furnace  the  pot  a  small  fire  is  kept  up,  so  that  the  lead 
becomes  red-hot  and  the  materials  begin  to  flow,  may  be  ladled  from  it  as  convenient  into  the 
The  working  doors  are  then  opened  and  the  moulds.  The  furnace  is  kept  in  continual  opera- 
charge  is  pushed  back  and  spread  oat,  and  tion  by  introducing  new  charges  about  every  10 
quicklime  is  spread  over  the  surface,  the  effect  minutes,  and  working  them  down  as  they'be- 
of  which  is  to  thicken  or  ^'  drv  up"  the  slags,  come  roasted  at  tte  surface.  Before  adding 
and  protect  the  metal  from  oxidation,  but  more  moFe  ore  the  blast  is  turned  off,  and  the  charge 
especially,  in  case  of  the  ores  being  silicious,  to  already  in  the  furnace  is  drawn  forward  on  the 
break  up  the  compound  formed  of  silica  and  hearth.  Billets  of  light  dry  pine  wood  are  then 
oxide  of  lead  and  set  the  latter  free.  Another  thrown  in  against  t£e  tuyere,  and  the  chaige 
partial  cooling  and  subsequent  firing  succeed,  is  thrown  back  wiUi  the  addition  of  fresh  ore 
and  these  processes  continue  to  be  repeated,  till  upon  the  wood.  The  blast  is  then  let  on  again, 
in  about  ^  hours  the  tap  hole  is  opened  for  the  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  charge  is  stirred  over, 
flow  of  the  metal,  the  slag  floating  upon  it  being  It  is  advantageous  to  use  a  blast  with  more 
pushed  back  to  be  further  treated  by  renewed  pressure  than  that  obtained  from  the  &n ;  c^et 
melting,  or  to  be  dried  up  with  quicklime  and  iron  blowing  cylinders  are  the  most  effective, 
taken  out  from  the  door  in  the  opposite  side  of  No  other  fuel  is  required  but  light  pine  wood ; 
the  fumaee.  Six  hours  are  consumed  in  the  but  in  England  bituminous  cod  is  used.  The 
whole  operation,  thus  allowing  a  succession  of  combustion  of  the  sulphur  in  the  ore  produces 
4  every  24  hours ;  though  for  a  week's  work  16  a  large  portion  of  the  heat  required.  Fluor 
charges  are  sometimes  admitted,  and  22  are  a  spar  is  sometimes  used  as  a  flux,  and  also  black- 
maximum.    Better  results  are  obtained  by  this  smiths'  cinders  and  bits  of  iron,  the  ^eot  of 
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which  is  to  desnlphnri^e  the  galena  hj  the  affin-  ehamhen,  in  which  they  are  cooled  and  con- 
ity  of  the  iron  and  salphnr.  The  inner  walls  of  densed  bj  showers  of  water.  But  these  ar- 
the  air  chest  would  he  ranidly,  destroyed  by  the  ranffements,  as  also  drawing  the  gases  through 
snlphnr,  but  for  the  cooling  effect  of  the  air  cold  water  to  canse  the  metallio  oomponnds  to 
driven  behind  them ;  this  also  tends  to  keep  be  retained,  involve  obstmctions  to  the  draft, 
them  of  uniform  temperature.  In  smelting  and  require  exhausting  machinery  at  the  ex- 
about  6,000,000  lbs.  of  lead  at  Bossie  with  this  treme  end  to  supply  its  nlaoe.  At  the  great 
class  of  ftimaces,  the  consumption  of  fuel  was  exhibition  of  1851  a  model  of  the  apparatus  of 
less  than  i  cord  of  wood  to  2,000  lbs.  of  lead,  the  duke  of  Bucdeuch,  in  use  at  his  works  in 
Each  furnace  produced  an  average  of  7,600  lbs.  Dumfriesshire,  was  exhibited,  the  original  of 
of  lead  every  24  hours,  employing  2  lead  smelt-  which  had  proved  perfectly  effectual  in  saving 
ers  and  2  assistants,  or  one  of  Uiese  every  12  the  lead  and  preventing  all  the  evil  ejects  con- 
hours.  The  cost  for  wood  was  $1.50  and  labor  sequent  on  the  escape  of  the  fumes.  The  ar- 
ts ■«  $6.50,  or  $1.76  per  ton.  In  Wisconsin,  rangement  however  is  costly,  and  adapted  only 
before  the  use  of  the  hollow  air  chest,  the  ex-  to  large  establishments.  The  water  used  for 
pense  of  one  furnace  shifty  colitinuing  till  80  pigs  showerinff  is  conducted  into  tanks  in  which  it 
weighing  2,100  lbs.  were  produced,  and  usually  deposits  Vie  metallic  particles  it  takes  up.  The 
occupying  8  to  10  hours,  was  about  $4  for  labor  spedmens  of  lead  ashes  thus  recovered  were 
and  $1.50  for  fuel,  charcoal  and  wood,  botib  of  said  to  contain  about  ^  their  weight  of  pure  lead, 
which  bore  a  very  high  price  in  the  prairie  re-  and  nearly  5  oz.  of  silver  to  the  ton. — ^Lead 
g^on.  In  England  the  ore  for  the  Scotch  hearth  varies  much  in  purity,  according  to  the  ores 
18  first  roasted  in  a  reverberatory  furnace.  In  from  which  it  is  obtained  and  l£e  methods  d 
the  Hartj;  mountains  and  some  other  parts  of  reduction  adopted.  Generally  it  is  more  pure 
Europe  poor  silicious  g^enas  are  sometimes  the  lower  the  temperature- at  which  it  is  smelt- 
smelted  in  small  blast  furnaces,  measuring  about  ed;  but  some  ores  are  intermixed  with  iron 
8  feet  across  inside,  and  20  to  23  feet  in  height,  pyrites,  blende,  and  sulphuret  of  antimony,  to 
and  surmounted  by  flues,  which  are  made  to  such  a  degree  that  more  or  less  iron,  zinc,  and 
wind  up  and  down  in  the  masonry  for  the  pur-  antimony  remains  alloyed  wifli  the  lead,  serious- 
pose  of  arresting  the  metallic  portions  of  the  ly  injuring  its  quality,  especially  for  the  manu- 
escaping  gases.  Such  ores  cauDot  be  treated  facture  of  white  lead,  and  also  increasing  its 
like  pure  galenas  to  afford  first  a  sulphate,  which  hardness.  In  some  of  the  European  works  spe- 
shall  react  upon  the  sulphuret ;  for  the  silica  cial  methods  of  purification  are  found  necessary 
would  seise  upon  the  oxide  of  lead  of  the  sul-  after  the  metal  has  been  obtained.  It  is  not  so 
phate  and  form  with  it  a  refractory  silicate.  A  with  American  lead,  the  quality  of  which  is  re- 
nux  therefore  is  employed  of  metallic  iron,  in  the  markable  for  its  softness  and  purity.  Spanish 
form  of  scales,  cinders,  or  of  cast  iron  obtained  lead  received  in  the  United  States  is  not  so  good, 
by  beating  up  the  cinders  fVom  iron  smelting  but  is  better  than  the  English.  Silver  acoom- 
ftimaces.  The  charges  are  complicated  mixtures  panics  most  of  the  foreign  ores,  and  is  very  com- 
of  ore,  containing  about  24  per  cent,  of  lead,  monly  present  in  European  lead  in  sufficient 
various  furnace  products  as  sooried  and  litharge,  quantity  to  render  its  extraction  profitable.  The 
and  finally  the  granulated  iron  or  scales,  all  pro-  method  of  effecting  this  was  formerly  to  melt 
perly  apportioned  according  to  thdr  chemical  the  lead  upon  cupels  placed  in  reverberatory 
composition  and  the  reactions  required. — Con-  furnaces,  and,  by  a  current  of  air  playing  over 
aiderable  loss  is  experienced  in  smelting  lead  the  surface  of  the  metal,  convert  it  into  litharge 
ores  iVom  the  tendency  of  their  particles  to  es-  or  oxide  of  lead  1^  the  silver  remained  m- 
cape  in  the  form  of  white  fumes  or  lead  ashes,  hind.  This  operation  was  hardly  remunerative 
that  are  seen  pouring  out  fh>m  the  chimney  flues,  with  lead  yielding  less  than  10  oz.  of  silver  to 
Kot  only  is  a  loss  of  lead  thus  occasioned,  but  the  ton.  The  large  cupels  used  in  extensive  re- 
serious  injury  is  done  to  the  vegetation  around,  fineries  are  made  In  an  iron  fhime  usually  of 
and  the  cattle  and  dogs  iAhe  neighborhoqj^  are  oval  form,  the  outer  rim  being  an  iron  biar  i 
sometimes  destroyed.  An  interesting  paper  upon  inch  thick  and  4  inches  wide  bent  around  and 
this  subject  was  read  by  Dr.  George  Wilson  to  the  ends  welded  together.  The  larger  diameter 
the  royal  society  of  Edinbui^h,  and  published  ma^  be  4  feet  and  the  lesser  2^  feet  Cross  bars 
In  the  *^  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  of  iron  support  the  pounded  bone  ashes,  mixed 
May,  1852.  He  had  been  called  upon  to  inves-  for  the  best  cupels  with  A  their  bulk  of  fern 
tigate  the  cause  of  the  death  of  18  horses  and  a  ashes  or  ^V  ^^^^  weight  of  pearl  ashes,  or  for 
number  of  cows,  supposed  to  have  been  poison-  common  cupels  with  very  fine  cinders.  When 
ed  near  some  lead  fhrnaces,  and  had  found  the  the  pigs  of  lead  are  thoroughly  melted  upon 
herbage  and  the  water  drunk  by  the  animals  one  of  these  cupels,  a  strong  current  of  ur  is 
impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead ;  and  the  blown  over  the  surfiice  in  the  direction  of  th» 
metal  was  detected  in  the  organs  of  the  body,  longer  diameter,  and  the  oxide  of  lead,  as  it  ia 
especially  the  spleen,  which  Dr.  Wilson  suggests  formed,  is  swept  on  over  the  fhrther  edge  of  the 
is  the  most  convenient  organ  to  submit  to  this  cupel  and  falls  into  a  receptacle  conveniently 
examination.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  placed  for  its  removal.  In  the  Hartz,  at  Glaus- 
remedy  the  evO  by  conducting  tiie  frimes  brought  thai,  the  refining  is  done  directlv  upon  the  fioor 
together  from  the  difibrent  furnaces  through  of  tiie  reverberatory  fiiniace,  wLich  is  specially 
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prepared  for  the  porpoee.  The  nimer  lnyer,  fmaU  cryBtab  which  oonttia  much  lees  than 
which  is  of  marl,  or,  as  ia  aome  establishmenta,  their  proportionate  weight  of  the  silver  in  the 
cf  4  parts  of  leached  ashes  and  one  of  lime,  is  whole  mass,  and  may  he  remored,  thos  enrich- 
beftten  for  2i  hours;  and  soon  after  this  it  osn-  ing  the  portion*tbat  remains.  In  the  operation 
aUy  requires  renewal  at  every  fresh  charge,  the  in  the  Itfge  way  any  nnmher  of  cast  iron  pots 
material  mixed  with  litharge  going  back  to  the  are  set  in  brickwork  oonvenieotiy  for  heat- 
smelting  fomacea.  The  charge  varies  from  4  to  in^;  each  may  hold  4  or  6  tons  of  lead.  Tbe 
8  tons.  After  abont  8  hours  it  is  melted,  and  middle  one  being  charged,  and  the  lead  melted 
the  surface  is  covered  with  impurities  that  were  and  stirred  with  an  iron  instrument,  the  fire  is 
mixed  with  the  crude  lead  and  are  called  Alnnl(fe.  removed  to  the  next  pot  to  the  right^  and  into 
These  beipf  raked  ofE^  the  blast  is  let  on  the  this  the  crystate  of  lead  as  they  are  produced 
surface,  and  grayish  colored  infosible  oxides,  are  removed  by  a  perforated  ladle,  care  being 
called  AhitrtMe^  collect,  which  the  workmen  re-  taken  to  shake  bacK  into  the  first  pot  all  the 
move  every  half  hour  or  so.  A  stick  of  green  fluid  metaL  The  ladle  is  kept  up  to  greater 
wood  occasionally  thrust  into  the  melted  bath  heat  than  that  of  the  lead  by  occasionaUy  im- 
faoilitates  their  separation.  As  the  heat  in-  mersing  it  in  a  small  pot  of  lead  placed  over  a 
creases  more  oxide  of  lead  is  produced,  so  that  constant  fire.  About  }  of  the  charge  are  re- 
it  gives  a  fusible  character  to  the  materials  that  moved  from  the  1st  pot  to  the  2d,  and  the 
ooBect  on  the  8urfiM)e^  and  they  begin  to  flow  remaining  i,  which  retains  the  principal  portion 
down  the  channel  prepared  for  them,  which  the  of  the  silver,  is  ladled  into  the  next  pot  to  the 
workman  keeps  dear.  The  first  products  are  left  The  middle  pot  is  again  charged,  and  the 
still  impure,  and  are  known  as  black  litharge,  process  is  repeated;  and  when  the  2d  pot  has 
Gradually  they  assume  the  red  or  yeUow  colors  received  a  full  charge  the  same  operation  is  com- 
of  merchantable  litharge ;  the  former  are  more  menced  with  it,  |  going  forward  to  the  ^ght^ 
valued,  and  result  from  longer  exposure  to  the  and  the  last  }  coming  back  to  pot  No.  1.  Thus 
air  before  cooling.  When  only  4  or  5  per  cent,  all  the  pots  become  at  last  filled,  the  portions 
of  the  charge  remains,  the  litharge  is  reserved  poorest  in  silver  working  furthest  to  the  right^ 
to  be  treated  again  for  silver.  In  the  course  of  and  the  richest  toward  the  left ;  the  former  are 
20  hours,  or  in  case  of  the  Itf ger  diarges  of  80  turned  at  last  into  the  moulds,  and  the  latter, 
hours,  the  sudden  brightening  takes  place  which  concentrated  no  further  than  about  800  os.  to 
marks  the  close  of  the  operation.  The  oxida-  the  ton,  being  cast  into  bars  abont  2  inches 
tion  as  it  went  on  was  a  process  of  combustion,  square.  These  are  known  bv  the  name  of 
increasing  the  brilliancy  and  heat  of  the  metallic  *^  lead  riahes.*^  They  are  finally  subjected  to 
bath ;  but  when  the  lead  has  nearly  disappeared  cupeliation  in  a  reverberatory  fhmaoe  specially 
the  brilliancy  and  heat  dinunish  and  the  surface  constructed  for  the  work.  At  one  establidi- 
Is  comparatively  dull.  Toward  the  last  a  thin  ment  in  England,  that  of  Messrs.  Walker,  Parker, 
pellicle  of  melted  lithai^  dances  rapidly  over  and  oo.,  the  cupeliation  is  conducted  to  the  re- 
the  surface,  displaying  a  constant  succession  of  moval  of  all  traces  of  lead,  and  the  litharge  is 
bright  colors  with  its  varying  degrees  of  oxida-  pure  oxide  of  lead,  with  the  exception  of  0.8  to 
tion.  All  at  once  it  bursts  away,  and  leaves  the  0.4  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  weekly  prod- 
brilliant  surface  of  the  melted  silver  exposed  to  net  of  their  works  is  6  to  8  bars  of  silver,  each 
view.  The  current  of  air  is  then  stopped,  and  weighing  1,000  oz.  The  litharge  not  sold  as  suoh 
water  Is  cautioasly  added  to  the  cake  of  silver  is  mixed  with  fine  coal  and  reduced  in  a  rever- 
to  cool  it  This  retains  a  little  lead,  which  is  beratory  furnace,  the  hearth  of  which  is  covered 
afterward  separated  by  another  cupelling  on  a  2  inches  deep  with  slack  or  fine  coal.  The 
smaller  scale.  A  variety  of  products  are  oh-  crystallizing  process  is  especially  adapted  to  the 
tained  by  the  cupeliation  above  described.  The  treatment  of  very  poor  argentiferous  lead.  The 
abzngs  and  abstrichs,  the  rich  litharge,  and  the  rich  are  better  cupelled  at  once.  It  is  not 
cupel  bottoms  are  melted  over  for  recovering  the  adapted  for  impure  qualities  of  lead,  because  the 
leiui ;  the  merchantable  Uthai^  is  either  sold  impurities  are  not  removed,  as  they  are  by  the 
as  such  or  reduced  to  metal,  and  the  black  German  process  described  above.  It  is  also 
litharge  is  reduced  by  itself  with  charcoal;  it  sometimes  more  profitable  to  convert  the  lead 
produces  an  inferior  quality  of  lead  mixed  with  into  litharge  than  to  sell  it  in  metal. — Manujho-' 
antimony,  fit  only  for  the  manufacture  of  shot  tured  Articles,  The  principal  uses  of  lead  un- 
or  of  t^rpe  metaL  The  loss  of  lead  in  the  whole  combined  with  other  substances  are  for  sheets, 
operation  is  from  4  to  8  per  cent. — A  process  by  pipes,  and  shot.  The  Chinese  manuflEU)ture  thin 
which  silver  may  be  separated  with  economy  sheets  for  lining  tea  chests  by  simply  pouring 
from  lead  contiuning  even  the  small  quantity  the  melted  metal  upon  a  large,  flat,  and  very 
of  one  or  two  oz.  per  ton  was  discovered  quite  smooth  stone,  while  a  seco^  workman  ap- 
aooidentally  by  ]&&.£[.  IkPattison  of  Newoastie-  plies  upon  the  fluid  dieet  another  flat  stone 
on-Tyne,  abont  the  year  1829,  and  has  been  which  he  forcibly  presses  down.  A  thin  leaf  is 
very  snocesvfully  adopted  throughout  Great  thus  obtained,  which  is  immediately  removed, 
Britain,  France,  Spdn,  and  Prussia.  It  is  known  and  the  process  is  repeated  with  extraordinary 
as  the  crystallizing  process,  and  is  founded  on  rapidity.  The  ragged  edges  are  finally  trimmed 
the  principle  that  tiie  melted  argentiferous  lead,  and  the  sheets  made  into  bundles.  Sheet  lead 
being  occasionally  stirred  while  cooling,  forma  is  made  by  two  methods.  By  the  old  way  a  stout 
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table  15  or  20  feet  loDg  and  5  feet  wide  is  made  driven  npward,  the  lead  in  the  cylinder  is  forced 
perfectl/leveland  provided  with  a  raised  margin,  through  the  annular  space  between  the  fixed 
It  is  covered  with  fine  sand,  and  over  it  is  sus-  collar  or  die  and  the  mandrel,  and  emerging 
pended  a  long  trough,  which  when  filled  with  above  cools  in  the  form  of  a  finished  pipe,  and 
melted  lead  is  npset  upon  the  table.  The  sur-  is  immediately  coiled  upon  a  drum  suspended 
face  is  then  *'  struck^'  by  two  workmen,  one  on  above  the  apparatus. — Lead  shot  might  with 
each  side  the  table  moving  forward,  from  one  propriety  be  classed  among  the  alloys  of  lead, 
end  to  the  other  the  wooden  strike,  which  rests  for  though  sometimes  made  of  simple  lead  of  in- 
npon  the  raised  sides,  the  middle  portion  of  it  ferior  quality,  the  metal  is  very  commonly  corn- 
projecting  down  far  enough  to  leave  the  re-  bined  with  arsenic,  introdnced  in  the  form  of 
quired  thickness  of  lead,  as  the  surplus  is  push-  white  arsenic  (arsenions  acid^  or  of  orpiment 
ed  over  the  foot  of  the  table.  Sheets  thus  made  (the  sulphuret).  The  effect  of  the  arsenic  is  to 
are  considered  less  liable  to  contract  and  expand  render  the  hard,  brittle  qualities  of  lead,  whibh 
by  change  of  temperature  than  those  prepared  are  contaminated  hy  antimony  and  iron,  softer 
by  the  newer  method,  which  is  as  follows:  the  and  more  ductile,  and  of  the  proper  consistency, 
metal  is  cast  in  a  plate  6  or  7  feet  square  and  6  when  melted  and  subjected  to  the  nsual  process 
inches  thick,  and  when  cooled  enough  to  admit  in  shot  making,  for  taking  the  globular  furm. 
of  being  moved  is  lifled  by  a  crane  and  placed  The  more  ductile  the  lead  the  less  arsenic  is  re- 
upon  the  bench  called  the  rolling  mill,  the  fioor  quired,  but  hard  lead  requires  10  parts  or  more 
of  which,  8  feet  wide  and  70  to  80  feet  long,  is  of  arsenic  in  1,000.  nhen  the  lead  to  the 
made  of  wooden  rollers  arranged  parallel  to  amount  of  2  or  8  tons  in  a  pot  is  melted,  a  cir^ 
each  other  and  across  the  length  of  the  bench,  cle  of  ashes  or  powdered  charcoal  is  Idd  around 
In  the  centre  of  the  bench  are  two  iron  cylin-  the  edge  of  the  metal,  and  the  arsenical  com- 
ders  16  inches  or  more  in  diameter,  one  above  pound  is  introduced  in  the  centre  and  stirred 
the  other,  the  top  of  the  lower  one  level  with  in.  The  pot  is  then  covered  and  the  lid  luted 
the  top  of  the  wooden  rollers.  They  are  turned  down  and  left  for  some  hours,  during  which 
with  great  accuracy,  and  so  arranged  that  by  time  the  arsenical  compound  is  decomposed, 
screws  their  distance  apart  maybe  regulated;  and  the  arsenic  combines  in  part  with  the 
they  are  also  so  geared  that  they  may  be  made  lead,  and  a  portion  mixes  with  the  litharge 
to  rotate  one  way  or  the  other  as  desired.  The  that  is  produced  by  the  reaction  when  white 
plate  is  immediately  run  through  the  rollers,  and  arsenic  is  used.  The  mixture  is  then  tested  by 
the  motion  being  then  reversed  it  is  passed  back;  dropping  a  portion  of  it  through  a  cullender 
and  thus  it  is  kept  going,  the  rollers  being  grad-  into  water.  If  the  particles  assume  a  lenticular 
ually  brought  nearer  together.  When  the  sheet  form,  the  arsenic  is  in  excess;  if  they  are  fiat- 
becomes  inconveniently  long  it  is  cut  in  two,  tenea  on  one  side,  hollowed  in  the  middle,  or 
die  operation  being  completed  with  each  piece  elongated,  too  little  arsenic  was  used.  When 
separately.  In  passing  through  from  200  to  properly  dosed  it  is  run  into  bars,  which  are 
800  times  the  length  may  be  increased  from  6  raised  to  the  top  of  the  shot  tower  to  be  there 
or  7  feet  to  400  feet,  the  breadth  being  7  feet,  melted  and  poured  through  the  cullenders. 
At  the  Dee  Bank  works  the  rolls  are  8  feet  4  These  are  either  hollow  hemispherical  iron 
inches  long  and  22  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  disks  or  rectangular  fiat  sheets,  each  one  per- 
sheets  are  sometimes  reduced  to  ^  of  an  inch  forated  with  a  set  of  holes  of  uniform  size,  made 
in  thickness.  Sheet  lead  made  by  this  method  perfectly  smooth  and  exact.  The  lead  when 
is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  milled  lead.'*  poured  must  be  of  the  proper  temperature  for 
— ^Lead  pipe  also  is  made  by  two  methods.  The  the  special  size  to  be  made,  and  the  workmen 
old  mode  is  objectionable  for  the  reason  that  the  are  careful  to  keep  a  film  of  the  oxide  as  a  lining 
length  of  the  pipe  is  limited  to  20  or  80  feet.  A  to  the  cullender,  which  is  thought  to  have  the 
short  thick  cylinder  is  first  cast  of  the  exact  effect  of  increasing  the  rotundity  of  the  shot, 
bore  required,  and  this  is  drawn  out  between  possibly  by  expediting  its  cooling  as  it  passes 
suitable  roUs,  a  long  steel  mandrel  being  kept  in  through.  The  holes  vary  from  -X  to  ^^  of  an 
the  portion  passing  through  the  rolls.  By  the  inch,  but  the  shot  are  of  larger  diameter  than 
improved  method  a  hydrostatic  press  is  em-  the  noles.  In  falling  to  the  base  of  the  tower 
ployed  to  force  the  melted  lead  tiirough  dies  of  the  particles  of  semi-fluid  lead,  acted  upon  alike 
the  required  sizes.  The  press  is  under  the  fioor,  over  their  whole  surface  by  the  current  of  air, 
through  which  the  piston  passes,  entering  a  are  made  to  assume  the  globular  form,  and  by 
strong  upright  metallic  cylinder.  This  can  be  the  time  they  reach  the  bottom  they  are  suffi- 
filled  with  lead  as  required  by  a  snout  in  the  ciently  hardened  by  cooling  to  bear  the  shock 
top,  and  the  snout  can  be  then  ciosely  shut,  of  striking  the  surface  of  the  vessel  of  water 
The  cylinder  is  kept  to  the  temperature  of  melt-  placed  to  receive  them.  Large->sized  shot  re- 
ing  lead  by  an  annular  fireplace  or  receptacle  for  quire  a  greater  height  than  small-sfzed,  and 
live  coals  by  which  it  is  surrounded.  Connected  while  100  feet  is  sufScient  for  the  latter,  the 
with  the  top  of  the  cylinder  is  a  steel  die  of  the  former  will  require  150  feet.  Dr.  Ure  notices  a 
diameter  required  for  the  outside  of  the  pipe,  shottowerat  YillachinCarinthia,  249  feet  high, 
and  through  its  centre  passes  from  the  centre  or  as  the  highest  erection  of  this  kind.  Taken 
the  piston  below  the  mandrel  which  determines  from  the  cistern  of  water,  the  shot  are  dried, 
the  diameter  of  the  bore.    As  the  piston  ia  then  assorted  according  to  their  sizes  by  siftiBg 
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them  in  a  reyolying  copper  cylinder  set  dightly  dized,  the  yellow  powder  is  removed  to  another 
inclined  and  perforated  with  holes,  which  in-  fhrnace  like  the  first,  and  there  exposed  to  a 
crease  in  size  toward  the  lower  end.  The  small-  carefollj  regulated  heat  hetween  550  and  600^ 
er  sizes  thos  drop  throogh  ahove  and  the  larger  F.,  which  is  helow  dnll  redness.  Air  is  freely 
lower  down,  ana  each  size  is  received  in  its  own  admitted,  and  fresh  surfaces  are  frequently  ex- 
box.  The  shot  receive  their  superficial  finish  posed  to  its  influence.  In  48  hours  it  has  ac- 
hy being  left  for  some  time  in  a  rotating  cylin-  auired  a  beautiful  bright  red  hue.  It  is  then 
der  with  some  pulverized  graphite.  Imperfect  nnished  by  grinding  between  iron  surfaces, 
shot  are  separated  from  the  truly  spherical  by  Minium  is  a  valuable  pigment,  and  is  largely 
allowing  them  to  roll  down  an  indined  plane,  so  used  in  the  paper-hanging  manufacture  for  giv- 
arranged  that  the  latter  run  straight  down  the  ing  orange  and  rose  colors.  It  is  the  coloring 
middle  and  tbe  former  work  off  to  one  or  the  matter  in  red  sealing  wax  and  various  other 
other  side.  A  method  has  been  patented  in  the  artificial  red  compounds.  It  is  preferable  to 
United  States  of  manufacturing  shot  without  titharge  in  the  glass  manufacture  on  account  of 
Ihe  high  towers,  substituting  for  them  a  low  its  excess  of  oxygen,  which  may  remove  any 
elevation  up  which  a  powerful  current  of  air  is  combustible  matter  present,  and  also  convert  the 
blown,  thus  producing  the  effect  of  a  long  con-  protoxide  of  iron  into  the  peroxide. — One  of 
tinned  fall. — ^Mention  has  frequently  been  made  the  most  important  applications  of  lead  is  in  the 
of  the  oxides  of  lead  produced  in  the  metallur-  manufacture  of  the  carbonate,  so  extensively 
ffical  operations  described.  Four  compounds  of  used  as  a  white  paint,  and  also  as  a  body  for 
lead  and  oxygen  are  recognized,  but  2  only  are  other  colors.  This  special  branch  will  properly 
of  practical  importance.  The  one  called  lith-  be  treated  under  the  title  Whitb  Lba.d. — Poi- 
arge  is  the  protoxide  of  the  metal  (PbO),  its  $afu>us  Properties  of  Lead  SalU.  The  soluble 
chemical  equivalent  111.57,  specific  gravity  9.2*  salts  of  lead  possess  highly  poisonous  properties, 
9.5.  When  obtained  at  a  temperature  below  and  they  are  the  more  dangerous  from  the  in- 
that  required  to  fuse  it,  the  oxide  is  in  the  form  sidious  and  unsuspected  ways  by  which  they 
of  a  yellow  powder,  and  is  known  as  massicot  are  introduced  and  accumulate  in  the  system. 
Oommon  litharge  ground  to  fine  powder  is  also  When  taken  into  the  stomach,  lead  is  inert  so 
yellow ;  if  it  have  a  red  hue,  this  is  owing  to  long  as  it  retains  its  metallic  form ;  it  begins  to 
admixture  of  the  red  oxide  or  minium.  Lith-  produce  its  effects  only  when  it  is  oxidized.  In 
arge  fuses  at  a  temperature  above  redness,  and  this  way  bullets  have  been  swallowed  and  have 
crystfdiizes  in  semi-transparent  scales  on  cool-  passed  with  impunity  through  the  digestive 
ing.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  pure  water,  and  canal.  The  preparations  of  lead  vary  greatly 
the  solution  is  feebly  alkaline.  It.  is  the  only  in  their  intensity  of  action,  though  their  effects 
oxide  of  lead  which  forms  salts  or  this  metal  as  poisons  are  similar ;  the  semi- vitrified  oxide 
with  acids.  Uniting  with  the  weakest  organic  (litharge),  the  carbonate  (white  lead),  and  the 
acids  to  form  definite  compounds,  it  is  of  great  aiacetate  (GouIard^s  extract)  are  the  most  ac- 
service  in  chemical  analysis.  It  absorbs  car-  tive.  The  sulphate,  from  its  great  insolubility 
bonic  acid  from  the  atmosphere ;  and  when  in  in  the  digestive  fluids,  is  almost  if  not  quite  in- 
fiolution  the  oxide  is  thus  converted  into  an  in-  ert.  From  the  extensive  use  of  lead  in  various 
soluble  hydrated  oxycarbonate.  Its  use  in  the  manufactures,  a  great  many  persons  are  neces- 
arts  depends  upon  its  properties  as  a  pigment,  sarily  subjected  to  its  influence.  Cases  of  lead 
also  of  forming  vitreous  compounds  when  melt-  poisoning  are  common  among  painters,  plumb- 
ed with  the  e^hs  and  boracic  and  silicic  acids,  ers,  the  manufacturers  of  glazed  cards,  and  those 
whence  its  application  in  the  glass  and  earthen^  employed  in  the  glazing  of  earthenware,  and  in 
ware  manufactures,  and  again  of  causing  oils  to  the  bleaching  of  Brussels  lace,  which  is  beaten 
dry  rapidly.  Dissolved  in  lime  water,  it  is  with  white  lead  to  whiten  the  fibre ;  plumbers, 
sometimes  used  as  a  hair  dye ;  the  lime  softens  who  work  chiefly  in  metallic  lead,  suffer  very 
and  partially  decomposes  the  hair,  and  the  lead  much  less  than  other  artisans  who  employ  its 
uniting  with  the  sulphur  in  the  hair  forms  a  oxides  or  salts.    The  susceptibility  to  the  effects 

esrmanent  black  stain  of  sulphuret  of  lead. —  of  the  poison  varies  greatly  in  different  per- 
ininm  or  red  lead  is  a  compound  of  the  sons.  Some  are  able  to  follow  their  occupation 
protoxide  commonly  with  the  peroxide,  repre-  as  house  painters  or  in  manufactories  of  white 
sented  by  the  formula  2PbO,  PbOs ;  it  is  not  lead  without  suffering  materially,  while  the 
however  of  uniform  composition,  though  pos-  writer  has  known  an  instance  where,  after  care- 
sessing  always  the  characteristic  red  color  and  fnl  inquiry,  a  severe  case  of  lead  colic  in  a  fish- 
other  peculiar  qualities.  It  is  the  object  of  an  ing-tackle  maker  could  only  be  traced  to  his 
especial  naai\ufacture,  and  for  its  preparation  chewing  bits  of  metallic  lead,  which  he  chipped 
tlie  purest  lead  is  selected ;  for  the  foreign  met-  off  whUe  engaged  for  a  few  days  in  makiAg 
als  commonly  present  in  lead  would  seriously  sinkers.  Among  artisans  who  use  it  in  their 
impair  the  brilliancy  of  the  color  which  gives  work,  lead  is  introduced  into  the  system  either 
to  minium  its  value.  The  lead  is  melted  in  a  by  the  air  passages  or  by  the  digestive  organs; 
reverberatory  with  a  bottom  of  very  large  area  it  is  inhaled  in  fine  dust,  or  it  is  swallowed.  In 
at  the  lowest  temperature,  and  is  carefully  con-  this  way,  carefully  washing  the  hands  previous 
verted  into  massicot  or  litharge,  a  process  which  to  meals  is  of  great  importimce  as  a  preservative 
occupies  about  22  hours.    When  completely  oxi-  from  its  effects.    Leaa  is  often  introduced  into 
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the  system  accidentally  or  as  an  adulteration  in  snre.     The  waBs  of  the  abdomen  are  hard 
the  mannfiacture  of  various  liquors.    The  old  and  sometimes  retracted:  there  is  often  nausea 
name  of  lead  colic,  eolica  Pict4mufn^  colic  of  and  vomiting;  dysury  is  sometimes  present, 
Foitou,  arose  from  the  prevalence  of  colic  there  and  the  patient  is  exceedingly  restless,  sleep- 
produced  by  its  use  in  the  manufacture  of  wine,  less,  and  anxious.    Notwithstanding  the  gravity 
DevonsJlire  colic  was  traced  by  Sir  George  Baker  of  the  symptoms^  the  tongue  is  clean  or  bat 
to  the  use  of  lead  in  clarifying  cider ;  the  dry  slightly  coated,  the  skin  cool,  the  pulse  regu- 
bellyache  of  the  West  Indies  arose  from  its  use  lar,  and  perhaps  a  little  slower  than  natural, 
in  the  distillation  of  rum.    Many  glazed  articles  Left  to  itself,  the  disease  is  of  uncertain  duration, 
of  earthenware,  when  acted  on  Dy  acids,  give  but  under  proper  treatment  it  is  ordinarily  sub- 
up  the  lead  contained  in  their  glazing.    In  Kos.  dued  in  a  few  days ;  the  patient,  however,  is  sub- 
10  and  11  of  the  Medicinuche  Zeitung,  published  ject  to  relapses,  and  when  he  remains  exposed 
by  the  medical  society  of  Prussia  (1859),  a  case  to  the  original  cause  of  the  complaint,  the  colio 
is  cited  of  lead  poisoning  produced  by  snuff,  and  gradually  becomes  complicated  with  palsy,  or 
upon  an  analysis  of  the  snuff  by  HOckel  it  was  perhaps  it  is  terminated  by  a  fiital  affection  of 
found  to  contain  2^  per  cent,  of  lead.    Snuff  the  brain.    Where  death  has  taken  place,  post- 
packed  in  lead  foil,  it  is  found,  always  contains  mortem  examination  shows  no  special  lesion ; 
lead,  while  that  in  bottles  or  jars  is  free  from  but  in  this  as  in  other  varieties  of  lead  poison- 
it.    The  wrappingsof  lead  fou  when  the  pack-  ing,  chemical  reagents  detect  the  presence  of 
age  of  snuff  is  first  opened  often  exhibit  an  in-  the  metal  in  the  blood  and  the  tissues  of  the 
crustation  resembling  mould,  which  is  carbon-  body.    In  the  treatment  of  lead  colio  purga- 
ate  of  lead.    The  lead  foil  is  frequently  tinned  tives  are  mainly  to  be  relied  on.    A  drop  of 
on  one  side ;  but  this  proves  to  be  a  very  insuffi-  croton  oil  may  be  given  every  6  hours  until  the 
dent  protection,  as  it  is  often  corroded  through,  bowels  are  freely  moved,  or  a  single  full  dose  of 
and  the  worsen  are  sometimes  so  careless  as  calomel  maybe  followed  by  an  infusion  of  senna 
to  put  the  tinned  surface  outside. — ^There  are  with  sulphate  of  magnesia.    The  warm  bath 
four  distinct  affections  produced  by  lead :  coHc,  and  copious  enemata  of  warm  water  have  been 
arthralgia,  paralysis,  and  brain  diseases  or  en-  found  serviceable,  and  anodynes,  as  opium  and 
cephalopathy.    Of  these,  colic  is  by  far  the  most  belladonna,  are  often  employed  to  relieve  the 
frequent,  it  having  occurred  in  1,217  of  the  extreme  pain  under  which  the  patient  suffers. 
2,171  cases  of  Tanquerel  des  Planches  {TraitS  The  purgative  treatment  has  commonly  to  be 
des  maladies  de  plonib^  Taris,  1889),  while  ar-  persisted  in  for  several  days  before  the  complaint 
thralgia  occurred  in  765  cases,  paralysis  in  127,  finally  yields. — In  lead  arthralgia,  beside  the 
and  encephalopathy  in  about  72.  Lead  is  essen-  general  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning,  the  pa- 
tially  a  chronic  poison.    It  is  most  conmionly  tient  suffers  from  paroxysms  of  sharp,  darting 
taken  into  the  system  in  small  and  repeated  pains,  commonly  in  the  limbs,  but  sometimes  in 
doses;  occasionally,  however,  one  of  its  salts,  the  trunk;  these  pains  do  not  follow  the  course 
commonly  the  acetate,  has  been  taken  in  a  sin-  of  the  nervous  cords,  and  they  are  increased  by 
gle  poisonous  dose,  either  by  accident  or  for  the  motion  and  diminished  by  pressure.    In  the 
purpose  of  committing  suicide.    In  this  way  intervals  of  the  paroxysms  the  patient  suffers 
from  i  ounce  to  1^  ounces  of  sugaur  of  lead  have  from  a  sense  of  fatigue  and  constriction  in  the 
been  repeatedly  swallowed.     The  symptoms  affected  parts.    Sulphur  baths  given,  daily  for  7 
have  conmionly  been  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth,  or  8  days  form  the  most  efficient  method  of 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  vom-  treatment.    It  would  seem,  according  to  the  ex- 
iting; to  these  succeed  pain  in  the  abdomen*  perimentsofM.Melsens,  that  iodide  of  potassium 
Sometimes  the  patient  is  purged ;  often. there  administered  internally  has  the  power  of  elimi- 
is  obstinate  constipation.    These  symptoms  may  nating  lead  from  the  ^stem  in  cases  in  which 
subside  in  a  day  or  two,  or  may  last  for  10  or  it  exists;  and  Valleix  has  found  this  remedy 
12  days,  combined  with  a  feeble  circulation,  particularly  efficacious  in  lead  arthralgia.     It 
numbness,  and  prostration.    Sometimes  colic  may  be  given  in  doses  of  from  6  to  10  grains  8 
supervenes.    In  chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  the  times  a  day. — ^Lead  paralysis  is  very  rarely  gen- 
skm  is  dry  and  of  an  unhealthy  earthy  color,  eral;  commonly  it  is  confined  to  either  the  upper 
the  pulse  is  slow,  the  secretions  generally  are  or  lower  extremities,  and  in  these  to  one  eys- 
diminished,  the  bowels  constipated,  and  the  tem  of  muscles.    In  5  cases  out  of  6  the  upper 
patient  loses  flesh  and  strength.    When  the  extremities  alone  are  affected,  and  the  paralysis 
sums  are  examined,  a  blue  line  is  generally  is  limited  to  the  extensor  muscles  of  the  hand 
found  on  their  firee  margin  at  its  junction  with  and  wrist,  the  hand   remaining  permanently 
the  teeth,  particularly  the  incisors;  occasion-  flexed,  giving  rise  to  the  **  dropped*  wrist,**  The 
ally  the  mucous  membrane  lining  the  lips  and  muscles  have  lost  their  contractility,  become 
palate  has  the  same  bluish  color.    K  the  patient  wasted,  and  in  bad  cases  after  death  look  pale 
oe  now  attacked  by  lead  colic,  he  is  conscious  and  as  if  converted  into  fibrous  tissues.  Often  the 
of  a  sensation  of  pun  and  sinking,  which'  he  paralyzed  parts  have  more  or  less  lost  their  sen- 
refers  to  the  centre  of  the  abdomen.     The  sibility ;  sometimes  this  loss  of  sensibility  (lead 
bowels  are  obstinately  constipated ;  there  is  anaesthesia)  occurs  independent  of  paralysis  of 
constant  pain  in  the  belly,  aggravated  in  par-  movement.    Lead  palsy  is  rarely  a  primary  af- 
oxysms,  and  relieved  or  not  increased  by  pres-  fection,  lead  oolio  or  arthralgia  commonly  pre- 
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iseding  it  Ito  progress  if  dow,  and  in  well  be  exposed  to  the  air,  the  oarbonlo  acid  soon 
xoarked  oases  the  results  of  treatment  are  some-  imbibed  will  cause  the  precipitation  of  silkj 
what  onoertdn.  The  internal  nse  of  iodide  of  crystals  of  the  hydrated  ozjcarbonate,  leavins 
potaseinm  for  the  pnrpose  of  eliminating  the  in  solotion  not  more  than  one  part  of  the  metal 
poison,  the  employment  of  smidl  doses  of  stSrych*  to  4,000,000  of  the  liquid,  or  ^V  of  a  grain  to 
nia,  of  electricity,  and  of  friction  to  stimulate  the  gallon.  But  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  gives 
the  iignred  muscles,  are  the  means  most  to  be  to  the  water  the  property  of  dissolving  this  oar- 
relied  upon.  In  all  oases  the  disease  is  chronic,  bonate  of  lead,  in  the  same  way  that  it  acquires 
and  the  treatment  requires  to  be  persevered  in  also  the  property  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime 
for  a  long  time. — ^Lead  encephalopathy,  bnun  or  limestone.  So  far  it  seems  therefore  that 
affection  produced  by  lead,  is  nappily  the  rarest  carbonate  of  lead  is  as  likely  to  be  found  dis- 
of  the  forms  of  lead  poisoning,  in  a  few  cases  solved  in  water  that  oomes  in  contact  with  the 
the  patient  is  attacked  suddenlj^  and  without  metal,  as  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  flowing 
warning ;  but  in  the  minority  of  mstances,  after  over  limestone.  But  the  presence  of  certain 
the  symptoms  characteristic  of  the  effect  of  lead  salts  In  the  water,  even  in  very  minute  quantity, 

XQ  the  system  are  already  well  marked,  and  modifies  materially  this  action.  The  sulphates 
n  after  colic  has  supervened,  the  patient  is  phosphates,  and  carbonates  of  the  alkalies,  and 
attacked  with  headache,  vertigo,  sleeplessness  or  the  sulphates,  carbonates,  &o^  of  the  alkaline 
somnolence,  frequency  of  pulse,  stiffness  or  pains  earths,  or  indeed  any  neutral  salt,  the  add  of 
in  the  limbs.  Tne  disease  may  now  assume  one  which  can  produce  with  lead  or  its  oxide  an  in* 
of  8  forms.  He  may  be  suddenly  attacked  by  a  soluble  compound,  greatly  diminish  this  action, 
delirium,  which  in  some  cases  is  mild  and  tran*  even  if  present  in  the  water  to  the  amount  ox 
quil,  in  others  serious,  the  patient  being  dan-  only  4  or  5  grains  in  the  gallon.  Bicarbonate 
gerous  to  himself  and  others.  In  other  cases  he  of  lime,  which  is  almost  al  wavs  present  in  spring 
is  seized  with  epileptiform  or  ^ileptio  oonvnl-  water,  is  especially  remarkable  for  its  proteot- 
stona,  in  the  intervals  between  which  he  only  ing  influence.  The  action  of  these  salts  is  to 
partially  recovers  the  use  of  his  intellect^  re-  form  insoluble  precipitates,  which  accumulate 
maining  stupid  and  confused.  Both  these  forms  upon  the  surface  of  tbe  lead,  and  cover  it  with 
are  apt  to  terminate  in  conuu  In  a  third  the  a  protecting  lining.  The  protection  is  not,  how- 
patient  is  comatose  or  deeply^  somnolent  from  ever,  uniformly  ^cient,  for  there  are  certain 
the  commencement,  neither  aelirium  nor  con vul-  other  salts  and  acids  which  exert  a  contrary 
sions  being  present.  The  mortality  in  encepha-  influence,  and  frequently  completely  overpower 
lopathy  is  very  high,  more  than  one  half  of  all  the  beneSScial  effects  of  the  first  class  named, 
the  cases  proving  fataL  So  far  treatment  seems  Such  are  the  chlorides  and  nitrates,  and  espe- 
to  have  very  little  effect  upon  it — ^The  great  cially  nitric  and  nitrous  acids,  in  solution, 
importance  of  thoroughly  nnderstanding  in  These  acids  are  generated  in  all  waters  con- 
what  manner  lead  is  likely  to  be  affected  by  taining  decomposing  animal  matter,  and  there- 
the  action  of  water  and  air  is  readily  perceived  fore  must  be  almost  universally  present  to  some 
bv  considering  how  universally  lead  pipe  is  em-  extent  Br.  Medlock,  who  has  given  much  at- 
ployed  for  conducting  water  into  our  dwell-  tention  to  this  subject  goes  beyond  other  chem- 
ings.  The  subject  has  received  the  attention  of  ists  in  the  importance  he  ascribes  to  the  influence 
the  ablest  chemists,  and  much  positive  useful  of  these  acids.  The  action  of  any  water  on 
knowledge  is  established,  though  from  the  in-  lead,  he  states,  is  entirely  due  to  tlie  presence 
tricacies  of  the  subiect  and  the  great  variety  of  of  nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  resulting  primarily 
circumstances  involved  in  the  multitude  of  cases,  from  the  decomposition  of  organic  matters  and 
differences  of  opinion  may  still  obtain  in  some  of  ammonia  contained  in  the  water ;  and  fur- 
ocMnparativelv  unimportant  points.  Bright  lead'  ther,  that  water  deprived  of  these  acids^  and 
remains  unchanged  in  perfectly  dry  air  or  in  of  substances  capable  of  producing  them,  has 
pure  water  deprived  of  air  and  protected  from  no  action  on  lead,  and  may  be  conveyed  with 
contact  with  it;  but  in  a  moist  atmosphere,  or  perfect  safety  through  leaden  pipes  or  stored  in 
in  rain  water,  its  brilliancy  is  soon  dulled,  and  leaden  cisterns.  He  devised  a  method  of  re- 
its  surface  is  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide,  moving  the  nitrates  and  also  organic  matters 
which  adheres  closely  to  the  metal  and  protects  from  water,  unless  the  latter  be  present  in  great 
it  from  further  oxidation.  The  oxide,  however,  excess.  It  was  by  suspending  coils  of  iron  wire 
is  partially  soluble  in  water,  and  is  no  sooner  or  pieces  of  sheet  iron  in  the  water,  and  after  a 
taken  up  by  this  than  it  combines  with  any  oar-  time  filtering  off  the  deposit  The  iron  decom- 
bonic  acid  gas  present  or  absorbed  from  the  air,  poses  the  nitric  acid,  being  itself  peroxidized,  and 
forming  with  it  a  film  made  up  of  silky  scales  nitrous  gas  is  liberated,  which  acts  upon  the  car- 
of  hydrated  oxy carbonate  of  lead.  More  lead  bonaceous  matters,  oxidizing  these,  so  that  they 
is  then  oxidized,  dissolved,  and  converted  into  are  resolved  into  carbonic  acid  and  a  lower  ox- 
carbonate,  and  so  the  process  of  corrosion  goes  ide  of  nitrogen.  The  original  paper  of  Henry 
on.  The  oxycarbonate  is  almost  insoluble  in  Medlock,  E^.,  "  On  the  Beciprocal  Action  of 
pure  water,  this  taking  up  of  it  only  about  ^  of  Metals  and  the  Constituents  of  Well  and  River 
a  grain  to  the  gallon ;  and  so  perfectly  does  this  Waters,'*  is  the  24th  article  of  voL  xiv.  (4th 
separate  from  water,  that  if  distilled  water  hold*  series)  of  the  *^  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin 
ing  4  or  5  grains  of  oxide  of  lead  to  the  gallon  Philosophical  Magazine'*  (1857). — ^The  quantity 
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of  lead  in  solution  in  tlie  gallon  of  water,  aofll-  ports  (oondensed),^  prepared  and  pnbliahed  ia 
dent  to  produce  injorions  effects,  depends  verj  1869  by  Mr.  James  P.  IQrkwood,  engineer  of 
mndi  on  the  individQal  constitntion  and  on  the  the  Brooklyn  water  works, 
length  of  time  that  the  water  oontinnes  to  be  LEAF,  an  appendage  requisite  in  the  growth 
nsed.  Dr.  Penny,  professor  of  chemistry  at  Qlas-  and  perfection  of  plants,  and  of  two  distinct 
gow,  dtee  an  instance  of  the  health  of  a  whole  forms,  constituting  the  organs  of  nutrition  and 
community  being  deranged  by  water  containing  those  of  reproduction.  The  first  are  tiie  true 
only  I  of  a  grain  of  lead  to  the  gallon ;  and  also  leaves,  the  latter  are  flower  leaves.  In  corn- 
quotes  the  conclusion  of  Dr.  John  Smith  of  Ab-  mon  usage,  by  leaves  are  understood  the  true 
erdeen,  that  the  limit  of  manifestly  deleterious  leaves  or  foliar  organs ;  but  strictly  speaking^ 
action  would  seem  to  be  somewhere  between  ^  the  floral  organs  are  leaves  also—modifications 
and  -fjf  of  a  grain.  An  interesting  case  is  report-  of  the  original  and  typical  lea£  This  original 
ed  of  the  kwl  disease  attacking  a  large  number  and  typical  leaf  may  be  defined  as  an  ezpansicm 
of  the  household  of  the  ez-royal  family  of  France  of  the  living  bark  of  the  stem,  sustained  by 
In  1848,  while  they  resided  at  Olaremont,  Sur-  ramified  processes  of  woody  fibre  called  nerves 
rey,  £og.  The  spring  that  supplied  the  palace  and  veins,  forming  a  more  or  less  tough  net- 
had  been  selected  for  the  purity  of  its  water,  work  and  a  strong  materia],  between  and  over 
and  lead  mpba  had  been  laid  80  years  previously  wliich  the  tissue  of  soft  pulpy  matter  (parenr 
to  the  palace,  2  miles  distant.  Four  members  chyma)  is  spread.  By  this  arrangement  leaves 
of  the  family  manifested  some  symptoms  of  can  become  very  diversified  in  figure  and  size, 
poisoning  after  5  months'  use  of  the  water,  and  The  leaf  of  the  great  water  lily  of  the  Amazon 
in  7  months  18  persons  were  alarminffly  affected,  river  (  Victoria  regia)  has  been  known  to  grow 
The  water  on  examination  was  found  to  contain  to  the  diameter  of  6  feet,  and  yet  the  pulpy  tis- 
one  grain  of  lead  per  gallon. — ^Although  the  tea-  sue  which  makes  up  its  surface  is  so  delicate 
timony  of  the  highest  medical  authorities  weighs  and  tender,  that  a  straw  held  6  inches  above  and 
strongly  against  the  use  of  lead  pipe,  it  is  not  dropped  perpendicularly  upon  it  would  readily 
likely  to  be  abandoned  until  some  substitute  is  pass  through  it.  This  vast  area  of  a  substance 
ftmnd  equally  cheap  that  possesses  its  peculiar  as  tender  as  that  of  a  blanched  lettuce  is  borne 
advantageous  properties.  Little  confidence  is  between  and  over  a  series  of  singularly  contriv- 
felt  in  ue  attempts  that  have  been  made  to  ed  nerves  and  veins,  some  of  which  resemble 
shield  it  by  an  internal  coating  of  some  innocn-  arched  ribs,  and  in  order  that  the  leaf  may  fioat 
ous  substance,  which  necessarily  increases  its  they  are  rendered  porous  by  large  interstices ; 
cost  without  insuring  perfect  protection.  If  it  they  are  armed  with  fierce  prickles  to  ward  off 
must  then  be  submitted  to  as  a  necessary  evil,  aquatic  animals  which  might  ii\|ure  the  foliage 
it  is  important  to  understand  how  it  may  be  by  approaching  from  beneath.  Suchanexpand- 
used  with  the  least  risk.  The  greater  danger  ed  surface  has  been  found  capable  of  sustaining 
is  in  general  to  be  apprehended,  the  more  of  a  weight  of  more  than  70  pounds  if  by  some 
the  pipe  is  used,  the  longer  the  water  is  allowed  mechanical  contrivance  the  pressure  is  equally 
to  stand  in  it  before  using,  and  the  more  the  distributed.  The  leaf  of  the  bujoor  palm  of  In- 
pipes  are  exposed  to  the  alternate  action  of  air  dia  (corypha  elata)  often  measures  SO  feet  in 
and  water  as  they  are  filled  and  emptied.  Pipes  circumference ;  but  growing  in  mid  air,  its  nerves 
in  the  upper  parts  of  buildings  are  frequently  and  veins  are  strong,  stiff,  and  woody,  in  fact  a 
left  empty  of  water  by  this  being  drawn  off  series  of  woody  branchlets,  which  seem  to  pierce 
below,  and  for  this  reason  are  more  exposed  to  and  insinuate  themselves  into  the  parenchyma; 
chemical  action  than  those  constantly  filled,  yet  in  reality,  at  first  tender  and  soft  as  itself, 
The  first  fiow  of  water  through  any  lead  pipes  they  onlv  harden  with  their  development  so  as 
that  have  been  left  some  time  without  use  will  to  furnish  the  needed  support  to  the  pulpy  parts, 
wash  out  the. dissolved  salts  of  lead.  If  this  In  all  plants  which  have  leaves  there  is  to  he 
water  is  allowed  to  run  to  waste  to  tiie  amount  observed  an  axis  of  growth  or  development, 
of  several  times  the  contents  of  the  pipes,  that  which,  elongated,  becomes  what  is  called  their 
which  follows  Lb  not  likely  to  contain  any  inju-  stem  or  trunk.  This  axis  may  be  reduced  to 
rious  quantity  of  lead.  By  thus  drawing  off  the  simplest  pointy  and  yet  represent  the  stem. 
every  morning  the  water  that  has  stood  in  the  In  the  germination  of  a  seed,  the  axis  is  that 
pipes,  and  then  washing  them  out  by  the  contin-  portion  between  the  young  descending  part  osll* 
Qed  flow  for  a  short  time,  all  risk  of  lead  poison*  ed  the  radicle  and  the  thick  fleshy  apparatus 
ing maybe  avoided. — ^The  published  information  called  the  seed  lobes  seed  leaves,  or  cotyledons, 
on  the  subject  of  lead  poisoning  and  the  effects  These  cotyledons  are  the  first  foUar  organs;  but 
of  water  upon  lead  is  scattered  through  a  vast  there  is  another  and  accompanying  procesi, 
number  of  medical  and  chemical  works  and  re-  called  the  plumule,  which  bears  leaves  more 
ports  of  sanitary  committees.  The  most  im-  fully  developed  and  of  a  higher  though  still  pro- 
portant  works  to  consult  are  Christison  on  poi-  visional  character.  The  angle  formed  by  the 
sons,  and  L.  Tanauerel  des  Planches  on  lead  insertion  of  these  leaves  upon  the  axis  is  called 
diseases,  trandatea  from  the  French  by  Dr.  the  axil,  and  in  such  an  axil,  through  every  pro- 
Samuel  L.  Dana  (Lowell,  1848) ;  and  convenient  cess  of  vegetation  thereafler,  the  bud  which  is 
reference  may  be  had  to  the  opinions  of  a  great  to  produce  the  next  leaf  is  prepared.  The  axis 
number  of  chemists  in  the  '^  Collection  of  Be-  and  its  axillary  bud  being  thus  provided  for,  we 
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notice  that  the  primary  oonfttioii  of  the  leaf  lower  part  also  a  oombfaied  layer  eziats  in  dieo* 
is  that  of  a  little  conical  body,  which  pushes  tyledoDs;  hi  the  lower  part  liber  bandies  ao- 
Ottt  from  the  axis;  bat  its  after  form  depends  company  the  vascnlar  bondlea,  and  in  the  under 
upon  other  considerations.  In  internal  stmc*  part  the  Tascolar  handles  in  relatirely  thin  and 
tore,  this  axis  and  the  seed  lobes,  or  farther  on*  flat  leaves  project  above  the  sorface,  while  the 
ward  the  axis  and  foliar  organs,  are  the  same.  tLfiP^f  part  of  the  leaf  i^pears  level  (Schleiden. 
The  sabetance  of  which  they  are  composed  is  ^* Trinciples  of  Soientinc  Botany,"  translated 
called  the  cellular  tissue.  This  tissue  is  in  fact  by  Edwin  Lankester,  London,  1849,  p.  277.)  The 
a  countless  multitude  of  very  small  vesicles,  each  young  and  growing  leaf,  at  first  a  little  conical 
possessing  a  sort  of  individual  life  or  vegetation,  body,  consists  of  a  tender  mass  of  cellular  tissue ; 
which  renders  it  capable  of  reproducing  itself  determiuate  cords  of  this  tissue  harden  into 
so  as  to  form  many  new  vesicles.  These  vesi-  fibres,  which  are  the  future  framework  of  tiie 
des  are  known  as  cells,  and  are  the  most  ele-  entire  structure.  In  some  kinds  of  leaves  (espe- 
mentary  organs  of  the  plant — mere  hollow  dally  the  parts  of  the  flower)  no  such  fibres  oo- 
spheres  of  vitalized  matter,  having  contents  cur.  The  great  variety  presented  by  different 
capable  of  such  changes  as  will  eventuate  in  kinds  of  leaves  in  these  ramifications  of  veins  ia 
their  reproduction.  The  primary  and  original  worthy  of  study.  The  pulp  itself  or  parenchyma 
form  of  the  cell  alters  from  the  sphere  to  any  is  also  developed  in  the  most  varied  mode ;  but 
fbrm  reouired  by  the  circumstances  of  growth,  the  general  stracture  is  similar  in  all.  It  con* 
and  haraens  into  wood  and  woody  fibre,  follow-  sists  of  layers  of  cells  placed  one  above  another, 
ing  the  same  laws  as  are  to  be  seen  in  operation  in  more  or  less  close  conUguity,  and  so  aa  to 
in  the  stem  itself  Some  forms  of  plants  are  so  have  some  cells  which  are  filled  with  aqueoua 
simple  that  the  perfected  plant  consists  of  a  Juices  of  a  larger  and  looser  arrangement  Uian 
single  cell  (protaeoeeut^  for  example),  and  the  tiiose  which  are  found  near  the  surfaces.  These 
living  pulp  of  a  growing  leaf  may,  in  somewhat  likewise  contain  most  of  the  coloring  matters 
the  same  sense,  be  regarded  as  an  aggregated  or  that  give  the  green  hue  to  the  leaf.  In  some 
social  oondition  of  unicellular  plants  destined  in  kinds  of  leaves  the  cells  are  spirallv  fibrous; 
such  a  society  for  another  purpose.  fVom  the  others  have  cells  which  contain  peculiar  juices 
ahnost  ideal  size  of  the  axis,  we  trace  an  upward  or  even  crystals ;  others  still,  cells  which  con- 
development  in  the  fiattened  base  or  lectu  of  stitute  vessels  containing  fluids  of  a  milky  na- 
the  bulbous  roots  (improperly  so  called)  of  some  tnre,  or  else  receptades  for  gum,  oil,  or  resin, 
vegetables,  the  bulb  being  in  fact  a  shortened  Beaotifully  arranged  air  cavities  and  air  canals 
stem  ending  in  a  terminal  bud,  which  is  made  are  found  in  the  leaves  of  some  particular  plants, 
up  of  the  scaly  coats  enclosing  the  incipient  The  distinct  layers  of  the  cellular  tissue  have 
leaves  and  flowers.  Such  being  the  ofSce  of  the  also  specific  purposes.  Of  these  may  be  men- 
axis  or  stem,  it  is  evident  that  the  leaf  is  depen-  tioned  the  eptdermu  or  skin,  which  is  the  hard- 
dent  upon  the  original  idea  of  the  axis  in  regard  ening  of  a  delicate  epithelium  exposed  to  the 
to  its  form,  disposition,  and  general  character,  atmosphere  ;  the  same  layer  of  tissue  exposed 
Thus,  the  structure  of  a  monocotyledonous  stem  to  continued  moisture,  as  in  subterranean  leaves 
or  endogen  permits  only  a  limited  variation  and  in  those  which  float  upon  the  water,  be- 
in  the  form  of  the  lea^  and  what  are  called  comes  the  epUtlemOy  which  consists  of  compact 
the  nerves  and  veins  of  such  a  leaf  uniformly  cells  without  intercellular  passages  and  desti- 
assume  either  rectilinear  or  at  least  parallel  tute  of  breathing  pores  such  as  exist  in  the  air- 
curving  directions.  The  venation  in  the  leaves  exposed  surfaces.  Butwhile  the  internal  struc- 
of  a  dicotyledonous  plant  or  exogen,  on  the  ture  is  thus  in  general  similar,  the  external 
other  hand,  is  more  free  and  unconstrained;  and  contour  is  diverse.  What  may  be  here  styled 
the  nerves  and  veins  accordingly  ramify  into  the  forms  of  leaves  constitute  an  essential  ele- 
multitudes  of  very  delicate  and  fine  fibres,  cor-  ment  in  the  dasdfication  and  description  cf 
responding  somewhat  to  the  mode  of  ramifica-  plants.  The  several  parts  of  a  perfect  leaf  are 
tion  of  the  stem  itself  into  limbs,  branches,  the  footstalk  (petiole),  the  stipules  at  its  base, 
twigs,  and  general  spray.  It  is  to  be  observea  and  the  lamina  or  blade.  These,  essential  to  a 
that  the  terms  veins  and  nerves  in  botany  have  perfect  lea^  may  be  individually  wanting ;  as 
no  such  meaning  as  applies  to  them  in  zoology,  there  are  leaves  which  have  no  stipules,  others 
they  being  merely  appearances  of  such  organs,  which  have  no  petioles,  and  others  in  which  the 
but  in  fact  neither  hollow  nor  fitted  as  special  blade  is  suppressed.  The  blade  occurs  more 
vessels  for  the  conveyance  of  sap  or  of  nutritive  than  once  in  some  sorts  of  leaves,  and  the  leaf 
flaid,  any  more  than  other  parts  of  the  paren-  is  then  compound ;  or  if  it  is  a  single  expansion 
ohy ma  or  cellular  tissue.  So  dose  is  their  anal-  without  any  intervening  space  or  joint,  it  is 
ogy  to  mere  woody,  branching  threads,  and  simple.  Some  leaves  are  so  very  compound  as  to 
frameworks  for  the  support  of  toe  pulpy  parts,  be  made  up  of  80  little  blades.  As  we  have  al- 
and so  similar  to  the  larger  branches  of  the  readynoticed,Uievenationof  the  leaf  is  remark- 
trunk,  that  it  is  asserted  that  these  bundles  in  able  for  its  variety,  and  it  alone  would  furnish  a 
the  leaves  are  progressive  bundles,  and  that  very  good  guide  in  distinguishing  and  arranging 
they  are  so  framed  that  (regarding  the  leaf  as  difibrentspeciesof  some  families  of  plants.  The 
passing  off  horizontally  from  the  axis)  the  oldest  termination  of  the  fibres  which  compose  the 
parts  lie  above,  the  youngest  below.    In  the  veins  is  to  be  found  in  the  edge  of  the  pulp,  at 
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thedreomferenoe;  andwliatererifltheBbapieof  edges  beyond  tbst  of  the  middle,  tihe  plane  or 
the  leaf,  the  oatline  appears  to  be  determined  flat-sarfaced  leaf  may  aasame  ooncare  forms, 
by  the  development  of  the  parenchyma  between  Tbis  thickening  of  the  parenchyma  gives  rise  in 
tiie  veins.  De  Oandolle  has  illustrated  this  by  some  leaves  to  afistnlose  diap^,  as  £  the  onion^ 
showing  how,  if  the  lateral  veins  are  all  short  where,  the  circumference  growing  faster  than 
and  of  eqnal  length,  the  leaf  will  be  narrow  or  tbe  centre,  the  leaf  becomeshollow  by  the  burst* 
linear ;  if  those  of  the  middle  are  sensibly  longer  ing  of  the  ceUs  in  the  central  portion,  and  by  its 
than  those  of  the  base  and  apex,  the  form  will  inability  to  make  food  the  void  by  supplying 
be  elliptical,  oblong,  or  even  orbicular ;  but  if  new  pulpy  material.  Other  angular  forms  of 
the  veins  are  longest  at  the  base  and  gradually  leaves  are  owing  to  another  peculiarity  in  the 
diminish  toward  the  top,  the  leaf  will  be  ovate,  nature  of  the  parenchyma,  whidi  is  that  of  a 
or  if  the  longest  veins  are  beyond  the  middle,  natural  grafting  or  cohesion  of  the  edges  of  the 
obovate.  The  presence  of  a  greater  or  less  same  organ.  Thus  in  the  stipules,  which  re- 
quantity  of  pulpy  matter  investing  the  branch-  semble  little  blades  and  which  are  situated  at 
iag  development  of  the  veins  would  cause  a  thebaseof  the  footstalks,  we  see  that,  although 
wider  or  narrower  separation  between  each,  often  dbtinct  and  separate,  as  in  the  heartsease. 
as  tiiese  remained  in  their  original  plane  of  yet  they  cohere  sometimes  at  their  edges  and 
growth  or  anastomosed  with  each  other.  Ac-  surround  the  axis  whence  the  leaf  which  beiurs 
cordingly,  in  a  capillary  leaf  we  see  the  veins  them  springs,  la  polygonum  these  stipules  be- 
thus  widely  separate  from  the  first  and  re-  come  perfect  sheaths,  and  are  called  ochrem ;  in 
maining  so.  These  leaves  are  often  to  be  found  the  rose  they  grow  to  the  edges  of  the  petiole, 
in  plants  submerged  for  a  part  of  their  exist-  of  which  they  become  a  thin  leafy  margin;  while 
enoe,  like  the  water  ranunculus ;  if  more  pulpy  in  some  species  of  attroffahu  they  unite  and 
matter  were  developed  on  each  edge  of  the  meet  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  leaf.  Tbe  pe- 
veins,  the  space  between  might  become  entirely  tioles  of  some  species  of  plants  possess  a  similar 
filled,  and  an  entire  outline  be  the  result.  If  power,  as  we  see  in  the  flattened  united  edges 
however  the  pulp  does  not  quite  occupy  all  the  of  the  leaf  of  the  sidesaddle  flower  of  our 
spaces,  the  leaf  may  be  bordered  with  rounded  swamps  (Sarraeenia)^  where  this  folding  toge- 
notches  or  scallops  (crenate) ;  or  cut  into  sharp  ther  of  the  two  edges  produces  a  sort  of  hollow 
tooth-like  jags  (serrate) ;  or  coarsely  toothed  goblet-shaped  figure  surmounted  by  the  blade 
(dentate) ;  or  more  coarsely  toothed  in  conse-  of  the  leaf  hanging  down  like  a  lid ;  also  in  the 
quence  of  rather  more  deficiency  of  pulp  (sin-  pitcher  plant  of  India  (nepenthetX  where  the 
uate) ;  or  still  more  deficient  (lobed) ;  or  the  petiole  is  partly  round  and  partly  expanded,  but 
blade  may  be  cut  down  into  sharp  narrow  in-  rolled  into  the  form  of  a  pitcher,  the  blade 
eisions  (deft) ;  or  tbe  incisions  may  extend  fitting  dosely  to  its  aperture  or  mouth.  Some- 
almost  through  (parted),  or  to  the  very  midrib  times,  however,  the  reverse  occurs^  as  in  dit" 
or  petiole,  and  form  on  each  side  of  it  distinct  ciu^io,  where  the  opening  of  the  pouch  is  down- 
leaflets  ((Uvided).  When  these  several  leaflets  ward  and  toward  the  base  of  tiie  leaf;  while  in 
are  jointed  to  the  main  stalk,  they  follow  the  Marcgrtta^ia  the  pouches  are  formed  by  the  co- 
same  law  tliat  obtains  in  larger  and  entire  hesion  of  little  leaves  (&rac<0(s)  which  are  borne 
leaves,  each  leaflet  falling  separately  either  just  at  the  base  of  the  flowers,  xhis  power  of  eo- 
before  or  at  the  time  of  the  fiUl  of  the  leaf  it*  hesion  also  exists  in  the  blade  itself^  as  we  no- 
self;  and  such  an  arrangement  of  leaflets  on  a  tice  in  perfoliate  plants,  where  the  bases  of  two 
oommon  petiole  is  called  pinnate.  By  further  opposite  leaves  engraft  so  completely  at  the 
divisions  of  each  pinna  the  leaf  itself  may  be  edges  as  to  surround  tbe  stem  and  cause  it  to 
bipinnate,  tripinnate,  &c.  The  leaves  of  many  appear  as  if  it  had  forced  itself  through  the 
plants  in  which  the  blade  is  still  present  are  ro-  centre  of  a  single  and  entire  leaf;  as  in  the 
dnced  to  mere  spines,  as  in  the  cactuses ;  or  to  honeysuckle  (Lonicera)  and  the  cup  plant  (m'Z- 
mere  scales,  as  in  the  dodders;  or  assume  the  phium perfoliatum), — ^The  ofSce  which  the  leaf 
forms  of  broader  scales,  that  are  thickened  but  performs  in  tbe  economy  of  vegetation  is  of  the 
taper  to  a  sharp  point,  as  in  the  cedar  and  juni»  highest  importance.  The  conversion  of  inor- 
per;  or  thickened,  narrow^  long,  and  needle-  ganio,  dead,  mineral  matter  into  living  sub- 
shaped,  as  in  the  larch  and  pmes.  The  leaves  of  stance,  to  make  new  depositions  of  wood,  to 
many  species  do  not  develop  any  blade  whatever,  produce  seeds  or  fruits  as  well  as  a  variety  of 
and  present  flattened  petioles  in  their  place,  like  valuable  secretions,  belongs  mainly  to  the  foliage 
the  acacias  of  New  Holland ;  or  even,  extending  or  leaves.  One  of  the  means  is  the  exposure  of 
tbe  mere  petiole  beyond  its  typical  form  in  the  as  lai^  a  surface  of  the  plant  as  is  possible  and 
lea^  it  becomes  afllamentous  tendril  fit  only  for  as  is  requisite  to  the  air  and  lighL  In  a  large 
support  by  winding  its  extremity  around  other  elm  tree  it  has  been  calculated  that  there  ex- 
objects.  Other  peculiarities  may  also  originate  isted  in  a  single  summer  about  6  acres  of  foliage. 
.  through  this  development  or  suppression  of  the  Such  an  apparatus  is  a  great  natural  laboratoiy, 
parenchyma  in  different  portions  of  the  ffrow-  through  which  the  aun's  rays  enable  the  living 
mg  leaf;  so  that  it  may  grow  into  a  globular,  plant  to  originate  peculiar  chemical  combina- 
ovate,  prismatic,  or  fiattened  blade,  as  the  cells  tions  and  to  increase  its  bulk  in  new  forms, 
accumulate  in  the  middle  rather  than  at  the  The  importance  of  the  foliage  to  the  healthy 
edges;  in  like  uannerf  by  tbe  thickening  of  ther  condition  of  the  plant  is  equally  seen  in  eveiy 
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stage  of  its  growth ;  and,  as  has  been  stated,  ^  Barodona,  and  oaptnred  Oartbagena;  and  sob- 

floral  organs  are  only  modified  forms  of  foliage  seqnently  reduced  tbe  Balearic  isles  and  Bar* 

sailed  to  tbe  purposes  which  tbey  are  to  snb-  dinia.    After  tbe  relief  of  Gibraltar  and  tbe  re^ 

serye.     Every  hortionltnrist   knows  how  es-  dnodon  of  Oartbagena,  he  was  made  vioe-admiral 

sential  it  is  to  secure  a  large,  healthy,  and  of  tbe  white,  and  presented  with  £1,000  by  tbe 

abundant  foliage,  and  how  i^jarions  is  any  im-  qneen;  in  1707  be  was  appointed  commander* 

properly  applied  pruning  to  tbe  maturation  of  in-chief  of  the  fleet,  and  in  1709  rear  admiral  of 

tbe  fruit    Beside  this  office  thus  imposed  upon  Great  Britain  and  a  lord  of  the  admiralty ;  and 

the  leaf  in  the  purposes  of  the  growtii  of  the  on  retiring  from  active  service,  in  the  reign  of 

vegetable,  the  presence  of  plants  acts  constantly  George  I.,  had  a  pension  of  £600  settied  on  him 

and  favorably  upon  the  health  of  animals,  ren-  by  parliament    He  represented  Bocbeater  in 

dering  the  atmosphere  pure  and  salubrious,  or  parliament  for  several  years, 

else  serving  to  condense  the  vapors  which  would  LEAKE,  Wiluam  Mabtiit,  an  English  oflloer 

otherwise  be  lost    Thus  the  beauty,  the  cool-  and  Pbilbellenist,  bom  in  1777,  died  in  Brighton, 

ness,  and  tbe  refreshing  shade,  which  trees  Jan.  6, 1860.    In  the  early  part  of  bis  military 

planted  in  cities  afford,  are  not  the  onlv  bene-  career  be  was  employed  on  special  missions  to 

fits  to  be  derived ;  but  every  green  and  living  Asia  Minor  and  other  parts  of  the  East,  and 

leaf  becomes  in  such  close  and  pent-up  places  devoted  himself  to  tbe  exploration  of  Greece, 

an  ever  useful  though  bumble  minister,  to  render  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  but 

the  atmosphere  fitted  for  healthy  rwpiration ;  retired  from  the  service  in  1828.    He  was  a 

and  this  it  does  by  the  absorption,  for  its  own  zealous  champion  of  the  national  hidependence 

peculiar  nutriment,  of  deleterious  gases,  and  by  of  the  Greeks,  and  endeavored  to  procure  help 

giving  out  again  others  which  are  requisite.  for  them  fh>m  the  English  government  during 

LEAGUE  rSp.  hgua  ;  Fr.  lieue\  a  measure  tbe  conflict  with  Turkey.  In  1814  be  publiiAea 

of  length  usea  for  estimating  distances  at  sea,  his  ^* Researches  in  Greece;^  in  1821,  his  *^To- 

and  by  European  nations  upon  land  also.    The  pography  of  Athens*'  ^2d  ed.,  1842);  in  1824^ 

nautical  league  is  -f^  of  a  degree,  or  8  equatorial  the  ^*  Journal  of  a  Tour  m  Asia  Minor;"  in  1827, 

miles,  or  8.467876  statute  mues.  Tbe  land  league  in  concert  with  the  Hon.  Charles  Torke,  ^  No- 

in  England  is  8  statute  miles.    In  France  it  has  tices  of  tbe  Chief  Egyptian  Monuments  in  tbe 

been  used  for  different  distances,  as  the  legal  British  Museum  ;'*  in  1880,  his  ^^  Travels  in  the 

post  league,  2.42  English  miles,  and  tbe  league  Morea;'*   in  1886  and  1841,  his  **  Travels  in 

of  26  to  the  degree,  or  2.76  English  miles.    The  Northern  Greece ;"  in  1846,  his  '^Peloponnesi- 

Spanish  league  is  still  more  variable,  sometimes  aea.  a  Supplement  to  tbe  Travels  in  tbeMorea;" 

17  and  again  17i  being  reckoned  to  tbe  geo-  and  in  1864,  ^^Numismatica  Hellenica,"  the  ap- 

graphical  degree.      Upon    the  modem  roads  pendiz  to  which  was  published  in  1869,  shortiv 

8,000  Spanish  vitrcu^  or  7,416  English  yards,  are  before  bis  death.    He  was  assisted  in  this  work 

estimated  one  league.    The  term  is  supposed  by  and  many  of  his  other  labors  by  his  wifa,  who 

some  to  have  come  from  tbe  Celtic  leaek,  a  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  Charles  Wilkins,  and 

stone:  and  by  others  the  Gallic  lewa.  league,  is  whose  flrst  husband  had  been  Mr.  Marsden  of 

traced  to  the  Greek  XtvKog,  white,  white  stones  tbe  English  admiralty.    He  also  wrote  several 

being  used  by  the  Gauls  to  mark  distances  upon  political  works  on  Greece.    Prominent  among 

the  roads.  them  is  bis  ^^  Historical  Outline  of  the  Greek 

LEAKE,  a  central  co.  of  Miss.,  traversed  by  Revolution"  (1826^. 

Pearl  river;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  LEAMINGTON,  or  LxAMiNGTOir-PsioBa,  a 

6,688,  of  whom  1,649  were  slaves.    It  has  a  town  and  watering  place  of  Warwickshire,  Eng* 

rolling  surface  and  a  light,  sandy  soil.     The  land,  on  the  river  Learn,  20  m.  S.  E.  from  Bir* 

productions  in  1860  were  180,687  bushels  of  mingbam;  pop.  in  1861,  16,692.    It  is  one  of 

Indian  com,  46,684  of  sweet  potatoes,  70,040  the  handsomest  towns  in  England.    Its  only 

lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,644  bales  of  cotton.    There  manufacture  is  that  of  gloves.    Its  prosperity 

were  6  grist  mills,  19  churches,  and  842  pupils  and  importance  have  mostly  arisen  from  its 

attendingpublic  schools.    Capital,  Carthage.  mineral  springs,  which  are  of  three  kinds,  snl- 

LEAElJ^  Sib  Johk,  an  English  admiral,  bom  phurous,  saline,  and  chalybeate.    Tbe  surround* 

in  Rotherhithe,  Surrey,  in  1666,  died  in  Green*  mg  country  is  picturesoue  and  beautiful,  and  the 

wich,  Aug.  1, 1720.    He  first  distinguished  him-  castles  of  Warwick  and  Kenilworth,  as  well  as 

self  in  the  fight  with  Van  Tromp  in  1678,  and  Stratford-upon-Avon^re  not  hr  distant 

again  by  conveying  relief  to  the  starving  garri-  LEANDER.    See  Hsbo. 

son  of  Londonderry,  and  thus  compelling  the  LEAP  YEAR.    See  Oalekdar. 

enemy  to  raise  the  siege.    In  1702,  during  the  LEAR,  Tobias,  an  American   diplomatist^ 

war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  was  promoted  bom  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  1760,  died  ia 

to  the  rank  of  commodore,  and  appointed  to  tbe  Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  11,  1826.     He  was 

oommand  of  a  squadron,  with  winch  be  rescued  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1788,  and  in 

Newfoundland  from  the  French.    For  these  1786  became  private  secretary  to  Gen.  Wash* 

services  he  was  made  rear  admiral,  and  soon  iogton,  by  whom  he  was  always  treated  with 

after  vice-admiral  of  the  blue  and  knitted.  In  great  oourte^  and  regard.    For  several  years 

1706  be  constrained  the  French  and  Spanish  to  he  attended  to  the  details  of  Washington's  do* 

abandon  the  siege  of  Gibraltar;  in  1706  relieved  mestic  aflhirs,  and  was  most  liberally  remeift* 
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bered  by  him  in  bis  will.    In  1602  be  was  the  coyenant  to  renew,  wbioh  will  be  omitted ; 

oonsal-genenil  at  St.  Domingo,  and  afterward  for  otberwiae  this  covenant  to  renew  would 

oonsnl-general  at  Algiers  and  commissioner  to  amount  to  a  perpetuity,  which  the  law  pro* 

condnde  a  peace  wilii  Tripoli.    He  discharged  hibits.    An  important  practical  rule  is^  that  ^e 

this  latter  duty  in  1805  in  a  manner  which  gave  landlord  is  under  no  obligation  to  repair  the 

nmbrage  to  Gen.  i^ton,  who  in  concert  with  premises,  without  an  express  covenant  to  that 

Hamet  Caramelli,  the  deposed  bey,  had  gained  effect;  and  it  seems  to  be  the  decidedly  prevail- 

important  advantages  over  the  reigning  Tripoli-  ing  rule,  that  the  uninhabitableness  of  the  prem* 

tan  sovereign.    It  was  thought  Uiat  to  accept  ises  is  no  defence  against  a  claim  of  rent.  Even 

terms  of  peace  at  this  juncture  was  to  throw  where  the  landlord  covenants  that  the  premises 

away  the  fruits  of  hardly  earned  success ;  but  are  in  good  repair  and  that  he  will  keep  them 

Mr.  Lear's  conduct  was  approved  by  his  gov*  so,  it  has  been  held  that  the  tenant  must  still 

emment,  though  much  blamed  by  a  portion  of  pay  his  rent,  however  out  of  repair  the  prem- 

the  public.    He  returned  shortly  after  to  the  ises  may  be,  and  seek  his  compensation  by 

United  States,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  claiming  damages  from  the  lessor ;  but  this  is 

employed  in  Washington  as  accountant  of  the  not  certain.    In  England  the  law  is  very  severe 

war  department.  against  the  tenant,  not  permitting  him  to  vacate 

LEARGHUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Rhegium,  the  lease  unless  for  some  positive  and  actual 

in  southern  Italy,  who  flourisned  probably  be-  wrong  doing  of  the  landlord,  and  not  oblig* 

tween  700  and  660  B.  0.    He  belongs  to  the  ing  the  landlord  to  inform  the  lessee  of  objee* 

aemi-mythical  Dssdalian  period,  and  the  ac-  tions  or  defects,  however  serious  and  inoompat- 

counts  of  him  are  so  vague  and  confused  that  ible  with  use.    But  we  doubt  whether  this  be 

he  may  be  considered  fdmost  a  mythical  per-  law  here. — ^The  tenant  is  bound  to  pay  his  rent 

Bonage.    Pausanias  mentions  a  statue  of  Ju-  as  agreed  on,  but  not  to  pay  the  taxes  unless 

Siter,  attributed  to  him,  in  the  brazen  house  at  the  lease  so  specifies ;  but  this  may  be  inferred 

parta,  which  was  considered  the  most  ancient  from  an  agreement  that  the  lessee  shall  pay  his 

work  of  tibe  kind.    It  was  made  of  hanunered  rent  *'  free  from  taxes  and  charges,"  or  '^  a  net 

pieces  of  brass  riveted  together.  rent,"  or  any  mmilar  phraseology.    In  general, 

LEASE,  in  law,  the  contract  whereby  one  if  the  lease  does  not  contain  a  dause  giving  the 

party  (the  lessor  or  landlord)  transfers  to  an-  lessor  a  right  to  re&iter  and  oust  the  lessee  on  his 

other  party  (the  lessee  or  tenant)  the  use  and  failure  to  pay  rent,  the  lessor  has  no  such  right, 

possession  of  real  estate.    The  word  is  some-  And  if  there  be  sudi  a  clause  (as  is  commonly 

times  used  also  to  designate  a  contract  for  the  the  case  in  American  leases),  the  law  is  exceed- 

letting  and  hiring  of  personal  property.    No  ingly  exact  and  punctilious  as  to  the  exercise 

certain  words  or  forms  are  necessary  for  this  of  this  right  of  retotry.    That  is,  to  Justify  it. 

purpose;  but  a  lease  must  describe  the  prem-  a  demand  must  be  made  for  the  rent  due,  and 

ises  to  be  demised  with  an  accuracy  that  is  suffi-  of  the  precise  sum,  on  the  precise  day  when  it 

oient  for  certain  identification ;  and  there  are  is  due,  at  a  conveident  hour  before  sunset,  and 

words  which,  being  usually  employed,  have  at  the  very  place  where  it  is  payable  if  one  be 

now  a  very  definite  meaning,  as  house,  farm,  q>ecified,  or  otherwise  at  some  accesible,  con- 

hmd,  and  the  like.    Any  inaccuracies  or  un-  spicuous,  and  noticeable  place  on  the  premises, 

certainties  as  to  names,  dimensions,  locations,  without  express  agreement,  a  tenant  is  not 

amounts,  or  terms,  may  be  explained  if  the  bound  to  make  repairs.    It  has  been  sometimes 

other  parts  of  the  instrument  suffice  to  make  held,  however,  that  he  was  bound  to  make  such 

them  certun.    As  a  general  rule,  they  may  be  repairs  as  his  own  use  of  the  house  causes  to 

explained  by  evidence  outside  of  the  contract)  become  necessary,  or  such  as  are  <Milled  for  by 

provided  this  evidence  neither  varies  nor  con-  some  accident  and  are  required  to  prevent  the 

tradicts  the  written  contract  If  the  uncertain-  premises  from  becoming  untenantable.    Gener- 

ties  cannot  thus  be  cored,  they  may  be  rejected,  ally,  an  outgoing  tenant  should  leave  the  prem- 

if  they  leave  behind  them  a  ffood  and  sufficient  ises  wind  and  water  tight,  but  is  not  bound  to 

instrument.  Generally,  any  thing,  whether  real  any  ornamental  repair,  unless  his  covenants  re- 

or  personal,  which  is  hired  to  be  used,  carries  quire  this  of  him.    If  the  tenant  agrees  to  make 

with  it  all  the  appurtenances  and  aocompani-  repairs,  and  to  leave  the  premises  in  good  re- 

ments  already  connected  with  it,  and  proper  or  pair,  he  is  not  justified  in  not  doing  so  by  the  fact 

necessary  for  that  use  of  it.    We  will  in  this  that  the  premises  were  not  in  go(^  repair  when 

article  consider :  1,  the  right  and  obligation  of  he  took  thenL    If,  with  no  obligation  on  his 

the  lessor ;  2,  those  of  the  lessee ;  and  8,  some  part  to  repair,  he  chooses  to  repair,  the  lessor 

special  rules  of  law  applicable  to  leases — If  the  is  not  bound  to  repay  him  unless  he  promises 

lease  be  under  seal,  there  is  an  implied  cove-  so  to  do.    It  is  important  to  know,  that  if  a 

nant  of  good  title  in  the  lessor,  and  in  all  leases  lease  contains  a  covenant  on  the  part  of  the 

there  is  one  of  quiet  enjoyment  by  the  lessee,  lessee  to  keep  the  premises  in  repair,  and  to 

If  the  lease  contain  an  express  covenant  of  re-  return  them  m  good  repair,  he  must  not  only 

newaJ,  on  reasonable  terms,  which  do  not  imply  repair  if  injured  by  a  fire,  but  rebuild  if  the 

perpetuity,  the  law  enforces  them.    But  a  lease  house  is  burned  down,  unless  it  be  done  by  the 

for  6  years,  with  a  covenant  to  renew  '^  on  the  act  of  God  or  of  the  public  enemy.    And  if 

same  termS|"  means  the  same  terms  excepting  there  be  no  such  clause,  although  the  lessee  is 
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not  boand  to  rebuild,  he  is  boand(b78  previdl-  which  the  law  soon  Banotioned,  of  considering 
ing  bat  not  ani  venal  mle)  to  oontinne  to  pay  snoh  an  estate  as  a  tenancy  "from  year  to  year." 
rent  daring  the  lease.  Hence  the  best  and  This  kind  of  tenancy  was  not  transferred  to  this 
most  carefuUy  prepared  leases  in  recent  times  conntry  with  all  its  English  incidents;  but  some- 
provide  expressly  (and  all  leases  should\  that  thing  like  it  exists  here.  The  one  essential 
if  the  premises  shall  be  made  untenantaole  by  principle  is,  that  a  tenancy  at  will  may  be  de« 
fire,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  rent  shall  cease  or  termined  by  the  will  of  either  party,  but  only 
abate  proportionably  until  repair  or  rebuilding;  after  reasonable  notice  given  by  the  party  in- 
and  the  clause  requiring  repair  and  a  return  of  tending  to  terminate  the  tenancy.  There  is  no 
the  premises  in  good  condition  contains  the  ex-  uniformity  either  of  rule  or  usage  as  to  what 
oeption,  **  unless  in  case  of  injury  by  fire  or  other  this  notice  should  be.  In  some  instances,  a 
unavoidable  accident."  In  the  absence  of  ex-  notice  of  6  months  may  still  be  necessary,  as  it 
press  covenants,  the  tenant  is  not  bound  to  re-  is  in  England.  One  of  8  months  is  more  frequent- 
build  a  house  ourned  down  throng  his  own  ly  sufficient;  and  in  some  states  the  notice  must 
negligence  or  that  of  his  servants.  The  tenant  be  equal  to  the  interval  between  the  periods  of 
of  a  farm  is  bound,  without  express  covenants,  payment  of  rent.  The  rule  is  given  in  most  of 
to  manage  and  cultivate  the  same  in  such  wise  our  states  by  statute,  but  depends  in  some  upon 
as  good  husbandry  and  the  usage  of  the  neigh-  adjudication  or  usage.  Generally,  the  notioe 
borhood  require ;  and  for  any  wide  departure  should  cover  the  whole  of  tiie  interval  between 
from  this  he  would  be  responsible  in  damages,  payments.  Thus,  if  the  rent  is  paid  quarterly, 
A  tenant  may  assign  and  transfer,  if  he  do  and  8  months'  notioe  is  sufficient,  and  Uie  notioe 
not  covenant  otherwise,  the  whole  or  any  part  is  given  in  the  middle  of  a  quarter,  it  takes 
of  his  lease.  Technically,  if  he  transfers  the  effect  at  the  end  of  the  next  quarter.  No  par- 
whole,  it  is  an  assignment ;  if  less  than  the  ticular  form  of  notice  is  necessary ;  but  there 
whole,  it  is  under  leasing.  If  therefore  he  cove*  must  be  reasonable  certainty  :'n  the  description 
nants,  as  is  commonly  done,  ^^  not  to  assign,  of  the  parties,  of  the  premises,  of  the  purpose, 
transfer,  or  set  over"  the  lease,  this  does  not  and  of  the  time.  If  a  tenant  for  years  holds 
restrain  him  from  under  leasing  any  part  of  it ;  over  after  the  determinaticm  of  his  lease,  he  is 
and  to  prevent  thisw  the  words  ^^  or  any  part  of  technically  a  tenant  on  suflbrance ;  and  a  ten* 
it"  should  be  added.  If  there  be  this  covenant,  ant  on  sufferance  is  not  a  tenant  at  will.  But 
and  the  lessee  breaks  it  by  assigning  or  under-  by  the  prevailing  rule  of  this  country,  such  a 
letting  the  premises,  this  only  gives  the  lessor  a  person,  if  the  lessor  do  not  object  to  his  holding 
claim  for  damages,  but  does  not  cancel  the  lease,  over,  is  a  tenant  at  will,  holding  upon  all  the 
nor  permit  the  lessor  to  enter  and  oust  the  ten*  terms  and  conditions  of  the  expired  lease  which 
ant,  without  an  express  covenant  to  that  effect,  have  not  necessarily  expired  with  it ;  that  isi 
—A  tenant  cannot  defend  against  his  landlord's  for  example,  he  pays  the  same  rent,  at  the  same 
claim  for  rent,  by  denying  or  contesting  his  tide  time. — ^If  the  lessor  seUs  and  tran^sfers  all  hif 
to  the  premises,  unless  the  tenant  can  show  estate,  the  tenant  now  owes  rent  to  the  pur* 
that  the  landlord  caused  the  tenant  to  accept  chaser.  If  he  sells  a  part  only,  there  must  be 
the  lease  by  a  fraud  upon  him.  Bat  it  was  at-  an  apportionment  of  rent.  How  this  rent  is  to 
ways  held  that  a  landlord  forfeited  his  rent,  be  apportioned  is  not  determined  by  any  uni- 
and  authorized  the  tenant  to  cancel  the  lease,  versal  rule.  If  the  premises  were  divided  into 
by  his  en>u]sion  of  the  tenant  from  the  prem-  aliquot  parts,  as  halves,  thirds,  quarters,  or  the 
ises ;  and  now  it  seems  to  be  law,  at  least  in  like,  the  rent  would  be  divided  in  the  same  way. 
the  United  States,  that  the  lease  is  cancelled  Where  this  is  not  so,  the  apportionment  is  not 
and  all  right  to  rent  lost  by  any  violent  outrage  governed  by  mere  quantity,  out  by  value ;  and 
or  indecency  on  the  part  of  tlie  landlord,  or  any  ^is  is  a  ouestion  of  foct  for  a  jury,  and  not  of 
intentional  and  material  interference  with  the  law  for  we  court.  So  if  the  lessor  die  in  the 
tenant's  proper  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  prem-  midst  of  the  term,  the  rent  is  apportioned  ao- 
ises.  (For  the  right  of  an  outgoing  tenant  of  a  cordingly.  If  the  lessor  and  his  assignee  agree 
farm  or  garden  to  his  crops,  see  Emblbmbnts  ;  for  as  to  the  apportionment,  the  lessee  is  bound  by 
hisri^ht  to  remove  any  thing  he  has  added  to  the  it,  because  it  is  of  no  interest  to  him  whether 
premises,  see  Fixtitbes.) — ^The  lease  may  be  for  he  pays  to  one  or  another. — ^As  to  the  remedy 
the  life  of  either  the  lessor  or  the  lessee  or  any  of  the  lessor  for  rent  due,  in  some  states  the 
other  person,  and  then  the  lessee  has  a  freehold,  law  of  distress  for  rent  remains.  (See  Distbbss.) 
which  is  considered  in  the  law  as  real  estate.  Or  Where  it  does  not,  the  lessor  has  only  the  same 
it  may  be  for  any  term  of  years,  and  then  it  is  a  remedy  he  would  have  for  any  other  debt  of  the 
chattel  only,  although  a  real  chattel ;  for  the  law  same  amount. — ^There  are,  in  most  of  our  states, 
regards  a  lease  determinable  at  a  time  certain,  provisions  resembling  those  of  the  statute  of 
however  distant  that  time,  as  a  less  estate  than  frauds,  which  determine  what  leases  may  be 
one  for  the  life  of  anyperson,  however  old  or  oral,  and  what  must  be  in  writing.  So  also  it 
feeble  he  might  be.  Where  a  tenant,  with  con-  is  generally  provided  that  leases  of  a  certain 
sent  of  the  landlord,  enters  into  possession,  length  ^most  frequently  7  years)  should  be  re- 
withont  any  express  bargain,  he  is  a  tenant  at  coined  in  the  registry  of  deeds, 
will.  To  avoid  some  technical  incidents  of  this  LEATHER  (Sax.  Uther,  from  lithe^  lithefj 
tenancy,  there  grew  up  in  England  a  custom,  soft^  flexible),  a  material  produced  from  the 
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fibrous  portion  of  the  skins  of  varions  animals  veesels  with  the  powdered  bndns  and  some 
hj  snbjecting  them  to  processes  of  tanning  and  water,  and  heated  to  about  96°  F.  The  cere- 
carrying  or  other  operations,  the  effect  of  which,  brons  matter  forms  a  lather,  which  thoronghlj 
by  the  chemical  changes  indaced,  is  to  cause  the  cleans  the  skins  and  makes  them  pliable.  After 
skins,  without  alteration  of  shape,  to  become  remaining  immersed  for  some  time  they  are 
soft  and  flexible  or  hard  according  to  the  sort  taken  out  and  stretched  tightly  in  a  frame,  in 
of  leather  desired,  and  to  lose  their  tendency  to  which  state  they  are  nibbed  with  a  smooth 

Sutrefy.  From  the  most  remote  periods  leather  stone  in  order  to  expel  the  water  and  fat. 
as  been  prepared  for  clothing  and  varions  use-  Sometimes  after  this  they  are  also  smoked,  by 
f ol  and  omamen  tal  artides.  The  Hebrews  oma-  which  they  are  made  to  better  resist  the  action  of 
mented  it  by  giving  it  bright  colors,  as  appears  water.  In  the  Pacific  countries  of  North  Amer- 
by  the  mention  in  Exodus  of  rams'  skins  dyed  ica  leather  is  skilfully  tanned  by  the  natives, 
red ;  and  they  employed  it  after  the  manner  who  employ  some  of  the  vegetable  productions 
of  the  Egyptians,  from  whom  they  probably  of  the  country  for  the  purpose.  Leather 
derived  their  knowledge  of  working  it,  for  vee-  dressing  and  the  working-  of  leather  in  Japan 
sels  to  contain  water  and  a  multitude  of  other  and  Hindostan  are  considered  as  the  most  de- 
nsea.  The  paintings  and  sculptures  of  Thebes,  grading  of  all  pursuits;  the  class  that  practises 
described  by  Wilkinson  in  his  "  Ancient  Egyp-  them  is  tabooed,  and  others  are  contaminated  by 
tians^'' represent  many  ofthe  methods  of  working  communication  with  anv  of  its  members.  In 
leather  practised  by  this  people  as  very  similar  civilized  countries  the  leather  interest  ranks 
to  those  of  the  present  time.  Figures  of  men  are  among  the  principal  departments  of  industry, 
seen  currying,  stretching,  and  working  it,  em-  In  Great  Britain  McGulIoch  places  it  next  to 
ploying  the  semicircular  knife  like  that  of  mod-  iron,  cotton,  and  wool,  while  others  consider  it 
em  curriers,  and  the  awl,  a  stone  for  polishing  as  equally  important  with  cotton.  In  the  use  of 
the  leather,  and  other  implements  such  as  shoe-  boots  and  shoes  alone  it  is  supposed  that  the 
makers  now  use.  In  their  shops  a  prepared  consumption  amounts  to  an  annual  average  of 
skin  was  susnended  as  the  emblem  of  their  trade,  Ss,  to  each  person,  which  would  give  for  a  pop- 
together  with  ready-made  shoes  and  other  arti-  ulation  of  21,000,000  the  sum  of  £8,400,000.  In 
des  in  leather.  For  covering  harps,  shields,  addition  to  this,  the  consumption  in  harness. 
&c,  tlieir  leather  was  ornamented  by  embossing  gloves,  bookbinding,  and  other  uses  is  supposed 
and  coloring.  For  strong  cords  it  was  cut  into  to  amount  to  quite  as  much  more.  In  the  United 
thongs  and  twisted  like  ropes ;  and  it  was  also  States  the  use  of  leather  in  proportion  to  the 
used  in  the  form  of  straps.  The  method  of  re-  population  is  probably  as  large  as  in  Great  Brit- 
moving  the  hair  from  the  skins  now  practised  ain.  In  France  it  is  stated  that  about  8,000,000 
by  the  Arabs,  and  probably  tlie  same  then  em-  skins  are  annually  converted  into  leather,  of 
ployed,  is  noticed,  together  with  the  modem  which  about  2,082,000  are  of  calves,  857,000 
methoas  of  effecting  this  part  of  the  preparation  of  oxen  and  cows,  and  111,000  of  horses,  the 
of  leather,  in  the  article  Hides.  For  tanning  total  value  of  which  is  over  $7,000,000.  Lea- 
they  used  the  pods  of  the  iont  or  acacia,  the  acan-  ther  making  in  the  United  States  was  practised 
thus  of  Str^M)  and  other  writers,  and  probably  upon  a  very  small  scale  up  to  the  beginning  of 
also  the  bark  and  wood  of  the  rhu*  oxyaean^  the  present  century ;  but  unce  the  introduction 
^ioids9,  and  the  bark  of  the  ae<ma  teal^  both  of  improvements,  which  began  in  Massachusetts 
natives  of  the  desert.  Of  the  methods  of  pre-  in  1808,  such  as  the  application  of  water  power 
paring  the  leather  used  by  the  Bomans  no  to  many  of  the  processes,  and  subsequently  of 
accounts  are  preserved ;  and  the  processes  of  steam  power,  and  also  of  ingenious  machmes, 
tiie  middle  ages  also  are  lost  The  Saracens,  as  those  for  splitting^  shaving,  graining,  and  fin- 
it  is  recorded,  used  alum,  the  efficacy  of  which  ishing  the  leather,  the  manufacture  has  become 
for  preserving  skins  is  well  understood.  The  of  immense  importance,  and  is  conducted  in  es- 
Xalmncks  at  the  present  time  make  use  of  a  tablishmentsof  great  extent  By  the  census  of 
solution  of  alum  and  of  statice  root,  and  also  of  1850  the  total  value  of  the  product  of  leather 
sour  milk,  in  preparing  the  skins  of  sheep  and  in  the  United  States  was  estimated  at  $82,861,- 
other  animals.  From  the  largest  species  of  sea  796,  not  including  that  of  some  6,000,000  skins 
carp  they  have  from  remote  times  prepared  of  sheep,  goats,  and  other  small  animals.  Of 
garments  which  are  nearly  water  prooi^  making  this  sum  the  only  states  that  produced  more 
use  of  sour  milk,  or  some  astringent,  with  which  than  $1,000,000  were  :  New  York,  $9,804,000 ; 
the  skins,  first  dried  and  cleaned,  are  dressed  8  Pennsylvania,  $5,275,492 ;  Massachusetts,  $8,- 
times  a  day,  after  which  they  are  finished  by  ex-  519,128 ;  Ohio,  $1,964,591 ;  Maine,  $1,620,686 ; 
posure  for  several  days  to  a  dense  smoke.  The  and  Msryland,  $1,108,139.  The  total  amount 
Britons  exported  skins  in  early  times,  but  of  capital  invested  in  the  manufacture  was 
afterward,  as  Fosbroke  states,  learned  the  art  $18,900,557,  and  the  value  of  the  raw  material 
of  tanning,  and  carried  it  on  in  establishments  was  $19,618,287.  The  great  market  of  the 
of  great  extent  erected  on  the  banks  of  the  country  for  all  sorts  of  leather  is  New  York, 
streams.  Many  mde  nations  now  prepare  lea-  The  import  trade  in  hides  is  chiefly  directed  to 
ther  by  metliods  of  their  own.  In  both  North  this  city,  as  also  the  great  bulk  of  the  domestic 
and  South  America  the  dried  skins,  after  being  production  of  leather.  Boston  also  has  import- 
cleaned  from  the  hair,  are  placed  in  earthen  ed  largely  fixnn  South  America  and  the  Pacifio 


MmtriM;  and  t)i«  manq&otnrM  In  leather, 
whioli  are  more  eztenrively  oondnoted  in  Has- 
saebnwUe  (hail  in  anfother  state  of  the  Union, 
eaiue  a  demand  in  Uiia  direoUon  for  mnoh  of 
the  leather  reoeived  in  New  York.  The  fol- 
lowing table  preaenta  the  amount  of  importa- 
tioM  of  hidet  into  Hew  Tork  for  the  laat  10 
years,  together  with  the  souroes  which  fdr- 
nisbed  the  n^Uea  of  1869 : 
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The  nse  to  whiofa  a  larg«  portion  of  the  leather 
is  applied  b  shown  b;  an  article  in  a  late  nnoi' 
ber  of  the  ''Shoe  and  Leather  Reporter,"  de- 
scriptive of  the  shoe  trade  of  Boston  in  1869. 
Aooording  to  this  atatemeat  it  Appears  tiiat  the 
shipmeola  and  wlee  of  Boston  dMlera  amoonted 
in  that  year  to  considerably  more  than  760,000 
cases  of  boots  and  shoes.  This  nomber  at  an 
average  of  SO  pairs  to  a  case  would  give  87,- 
S00,000  pairs,  worth,  at  an  average  of  |1.15  per 
pair,  $43,136,000.  Of  the  shipmenta  |  of  the 
entire  arnonnt  were  to  the  following  7  marts: 
New  Tork,  183,207  cases;  San  Franciwio,  68,- 
887;  Baltimore,  a3,4U;  Fbiladelphia,  69,119; 
St.  LoQta,  66,774;  Ciocinoati,  44,88S ;  and  New 
Orleans,  87,688.  Tbe  foreign  exporta  were  very 
small,  those  to  Australia  amounting  to  2,930 
caaee,  constitating  more  than  half  of  the  whole. 
Tbe  greater  portion  of  tbe  remainder  was  taken 
by  the  British  American  oolonlea,  leaving  a  small 
amoant  for  the  Sandwich  islands,  and  a  few 
places  in  Africa  and  the  West  Indies.  The  im- 
parts of  leather  and  manubotnres  of  leather  into 
the  United  Sutea  la  the  year  ending  Jnne  SO, 
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1859,  were  valued  at  abont  td.tSOO.OOO.  The 
ezporta  of  Ameriean  leather  in  tbe  same  period 
oomprised  2,048,040  Ibe.,  valned  at  nearly  $600,- 
000,  chiefly  to  the  British  colonies  in  Nortb 
America  and  to  England.  The  inspections  of 
leather  at  PbUadelpbia,  for  the  years  1860-'68, 
were  as  follows:  1860,  871,987  ndes;  1861,- 
481,78T;  1863,437,648;  1868,  489,170;  1864, 
471,090;  1866,498,620;  I86S,  476,678;  1867, 
481,068 ;  1968,  447,887.— In  each  of  the  differ- 
eot  dvUtzed  oonntries  of  tlie  world  most  of  the 
varieties  of  leather  are  prepared ;  bnt  some  - 
have  attt^ned  spedal  snccess  in  certain  branches 
of  the  art.  Thns,  tbe  United  States  prodooea 
excellent  hemlock  and  oak  tanned  leather  ea- 
pedaDy  adapted  for  belting  and  the  solee  of 
shoes.  England  Is  (kmons  hi  its  strong  heavy 
sole  leather;  France  for  iu  soft  and  bighly 
finished  calf  skin  leather,  and  also  for  Its  finer 
qnalitiea  of  kid  for  gloves ;  Rnsna  for  a  variety, 
peeidiarly  adapted  for  resisting  molstnre  and 
tbe  attacks  of  laseots,  and  pouesring  an  agree- 
able odor,  qnaliiiee  derived  from  tbe  oil  of  biroh 
bark,  with  which  ft  Ib  impregnated  after  tan- 
ning with  this  snbstanoe;  and  die  Levant  for- 
meny  fnrDiahed  the  oolored  goat  skins  known 
aa  morocco. — Tbe  following  are  some  of  the 
kinds  and  soaroee  of  the  leathers  in  use.  The 
faeavieet  sorts,  employed  for  tnioks  and  soles  of 
boote  and  shoes,  are  made  from  the  bntta  or 
hacks  of  the  hide  of  the  ox,  cow,  or  bufiklo. 
Tbe  bide  of  the  American  huffldo  (properly  U- 
son)  makes  leather  of  inferior  quality.  The  Eng- 
lish import  fhHU  Sooth  AMca  tbe  bidea  of  tb« 
hippopotamn&  which  when  tanned  with  oak  bark 
make  a  very  tliick  and  compact  leather,  A  thick 
pliant  leatlier,  formerly  worn  as  a  defensive  ar> 
mor  and  known  br  the  name  of  bafie,  was  pre- 
Mred  from  the  hide  of  the  ams  or  wild  bull  of 
Poland  and  Hnogary ;  the  modem  buff  leather, 
Qsed  ^iefiy  for  soldiers'  belto,  is  made  of  cow  or 
bnfialo bides.  Kipleatherispreparedfrumhides 
of  yoQogoatde  older  thHD  calves;  but  the  name 
kip  ia  alBO  given  to  the  bides  from  Calcutta. 
Sassia,  and  Africa,  whlob  are  of  the  small 
breeds  of  catde  of  those  countries.  The  best 
Frenchcalf  skin  is  made  from  tbe  ekios  of  calves 
6  or  6  months  old.  Tbe  leather  obtained  from 
tbe  bides  of  horses  is  inferior  in  strength  and 
solidity  to  that  of  oxen.  It  is  used  princi- 
pally in  a  split  form,  for  enamelled  leatber,  and 
also  makes  a  tawed  or  white  leather,  when  pre- 
pared with  alom,  which  serves  a  useful  parpoae 
a*  Bjirone  for  certain  olaasea  of  mechanics,  and 
alw  as  thonRS  for  whips  and  for  sewing  borness 
and  bella,  Vhenoe  tbe  name  by  which  it  ia  some- 
times known  of  lace  leather.  The  skins  of  tbe 
ass,  mule,  and  camel  are  used  only  for  tbe  kind 
of  leather  called  shagreen,  which  serves  chiefly 
for  scabbards.  Sbeep  skins  farnish  a  weak 
spongy  leather,  which,  however,  is  much  nsed 
for  sKpperB,  aprons,  bookbinding,  Ac.  An  imi- 
Utlon  morocooleatherneedin  tbe  United  States 
is  made  of  sheep  skins,  Tbe  beet  skins  are 
from  sheep  that  have  been  killed  a  few  days 
after  shearing.     Those  of  flne-wooUed  sh«^ 
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are  generally  of  inferior  quality.  Sheep  skins  "epg,"  which  is  stale  urine.  Immediatelv  after 
are  sometimes  splits  and  the  upper  or  grain  this  an  application  of  some  ferroginous  liqnor, 
side  tanned  with  sumach  and  dyed  to  imitate  as  of  copperas,  is  made,  followed  by  another  at 
morocco,  which  is  used  for  pocket-books  and  oil,  the  oU  striking  in  as  the  water  evaporates, 
other  purposes  requiring  little  wear,  while  the  Tanning  is  a  chemical  operation  in  which  the 
under  side  is  prepared  with  alum,  making  a  tough  product  leather,  which  resists  the  action 
white  leather ;  this  is  however  more  commonly  of  moisture  and  the  tendency  to  putrefy  com- 
made  from  lambs'  skins.  The  latter  also  ftimish  mon  to  soft  animal  matters,  is  obtained  by  cana- 
a  delicate  leatlier  largely  employed  for  gloves  ing  the  fibrous  portion  of  the  skin,  called  the 
as  a  gubstitute  for  kid,  but  they  must  be  taken  oorium  or  true  skin,  to  enter  into  combination 
from  animals  not  more  than  a  month  old.  Such  with  the  astringent  vegetable  substance,  tan* 
skins  are  imported  into  England  to  tlie  number  nin.  The  corium  is  the  inner  layer  of  the  skin, 
of  about  1,400,000  annually.  Morocco  is  pre-  and  is  known  as  the  gelatinous  tissue,  though 
pared  from  goat  skins,  the  best  for  this  purpose  it  is  perhaps  only  made  gelatinous  by  the 
being  obtained  from  Switzerland.  Those  known  action  of  dilute  acids  or  alkalies  or  of  boiling 
as  Tampico  skins  from  Mexico  are  also  excel-  water.  It  readily  putrefies  when  exposed  to 
lent.  Mogadore  skins  produce  a  black  morocco,  moisture,  but  when  combined  with  tannin  be- 
kaown  as  black  or  Spanish  leather,  so  called  be-  comes  insoluble  in  cold  water,  and  without 
cause  originally  brought  from  Spain,  where  the  changing  its  form  constitutes  the  durable  oom- 
Moors  carried  its  manufacturo  to  great  perfec-  pound,  leather.  At  first  this  is  porous,  and  lacks 
tion.  The  finest  kid  skins  for  gloves  aro  of  the  softness  and  flexibility  which  it  is  the  object 
younff  animals  that  have  not  begun  to  graze,  of  the  currying  process  to  impart;  but  unless 
The  leather  known  in  the  United  States  as  tlie  chemical  process  has  been  thoroughly  efifect- 
buckflkin  or  wash  leather  is  prepared  fr^m  deer  ed,  the  leather  can  never  become  firm  and  com- 
skins.  It  is  largely  used  for  gloves,  and  its  soft-  pact,  resisting  the  penetration  of  water.  Its 
ness  renders  it  a  good  material  for  rubbing  pol-  quality  is  Judged  of  by  this  property,  and  by  the 
ished  surfaces  of  metal  or  of  brass.  That  of  the  aegi*ee  of  homogeneousness  of  texture  and  uni- 
diamois  goat  is  still  softer.  In  parts  of  Europe,  formity  of  color  it  possesses.  The  color  should 
as  Scotland,  hoes'  skins  aro  tanned,  and  make  be  a  brown,  of  shade  varying  with  the  kind  of 
a  light  but  tough  and  durable  leather,  which  is  tanning  material  employed.  Skins  injured  in 
used  for  the  seats  of  saddles  and  parts  of  bar-  being  removed  from  the  animal,  by  being  ex- 
ness.  On  the  continent  the  skins  aro  drossed  posed  too  long  to  the  depilatory  process,  or  by 
with  the  hair  on  for  covering  trunks,  knapsacks,  being  tanned  in  muddy  water,  or  wi^  poor 
&c.  A  very  strong  leather  for  its  weight  is  qualities  of  bark  that  contain  foreign  sub- 
made  of  sealskins,  properly  tanned.  It  is  used  stances,  can  never  make  good  leather.  The 
for  the  legs  of  riding  and  hunting  boots,  and  in  black  color  is  produced  upon  the  surface  of  lea- 
England  a  black  enameUed  leather  is  prepared  ther  by  simply  washing  it  with  a  solution  of 
from  it  for  ladies'  shoes.  In  Louisiana  the  man-  copperas  (sulphate  of  iron).  By  the  action  of 
nfacture  of  leatJier  from  alligator  skios  has  been  this  salt  witn  the  tannin  it  comes  in  contact 
recently  commenced ;  and  in  Canada  a  new  with,  a  tanno-gallate  of  iron  is  produced  of  per* 
sooree  of  leather  has  been  found  in  the  skins  manent  black  or  reddish  black  color.  Leather 
of  a  species  of  whale  which  la  taken  in  the  St.  is  improved  by  keeping  it  a  certain  period,  not 
Lawrence  river.  In  February,  1860,  specimens  exceeding  two  yean,  ^fore  it  is  usea ;  but  kept 
of  leather  from  this  source  were  exhibited  be-  longer  than  this,  it  is  apt  to  become  dry,  and 
fore  the  polytechnic  association  ot  the  American  should  then  be  stored  in  damp  cellars.  The  soles 
institute  of  New  York,  which  were  considered  of  boots  and  shoes  are  made  more  durable  by 
as  combining  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  quali-  keeping  them  for  some  time  after  they  are  made 
ties  of  softness  and  extraordinary  strength.  In  up.  leather  becomes  excessively  compact  by 
a  paper  read  at  the  same  time  the  fish  is  de-  being  long  subjected  to  heav^  pressure  of  a  col- 
scribed  as  the  white  whale,  once  very  common  umn  of  water.  The  Cornish  miners  eagerly  seek 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  St.  Lawrence  river,  and  for  the  pieces  of  sole  leather  that  have  been  used 
still  so  in  the  rivers  emptying  into  Hudson's  bay.  for  packing  of  the  mining  pumps,  and  use  them 
The  skin  is  highly  valued  for  the  various  sorts  for  soles  as  the  most  durable  material  they  can 
ofexcellentleather  made  from  it. — ^The  methods  obtain. — ^The  principal  source  of  tannin  is  the 
of  preparing  skins  for  tanning  are  noticed  in  the  bark  of  trees,  the  vegetable  principle  being  de- 
article  Hides  ;  and  a  part  of  the  final  process  posited  by  the  sap  chiefly  in  the  inner  portion 
of  fioishing  leather  is  described  in  that  on  Cub-  of  the  outer  bark,  and  the  outer  porUon  of  the 
BTiNO.  In  the  latter  operation  it  is  cnstomarv  inner  bark  or  liber.  It  is  most  abundant  in  bark 
in  the  United  States  to  employ  gum  tragacanth  at  the  time  of  the  greatest  flow  of  the  si^;  con- 
fer finishing  the  leather,  to  which  it  gives  a  sequently  the  spring  bark  must  be  most produo- 
drier  and  harder,  though  no  better  finish  than  is  tive,  and  that  of  the  winter  the  least  so.  Oak 
obtained  by  the  ordinary  size  and  tallow.  In  bark  was  formerly  regarded  as  the  only  sort 
the  coloring  on  the  grain  the  usual  practice  is,  suitable  fur  afifbrding  tannin ;  and  that  obtained 
after  the  grease  has  been  carefhlly  '*  slicked"  off  from  the  English  oaks  was  particularly  &mou8 
with  the  tool  called  a  slicker,  to  brush  the  lea-  for  producing  leather  of  great  streneth.  After 
ther  over  with  a  warm  ammoniacal  liquor,  called  being  dried,  broken  up,  and  ground  to  ooarsa 
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powder  in  a  ndll,  it  Ibrmed  the  sabetanoe  odled 
tan ;  and  this  was  used  by  the  fbllowing  meth- 
odf  whioh  is  still  practised  on  the  continent  At 
the  bottom  of  a  large  pit  old  tan  is  laid  some 
inches  in  depth,  and  oyer  this  a  lajer  of  new 
tan ;  npon  this  is  spread  a  layer  of  hides  whioh 
ii  covered  with  tan,  and  npon  this  are  placed 
more  hides ;  and  so  thej  alternate  till  the  pit  is 
filled,  the  last  layer  being  of  tan  12  inches  tnick. 
Oyer  this  boards  are  Isid  and  coyered  with 
stones.  Water  containing  tannin  in  solntlon  is 
then  let  into  the  pit  Sometimes  600  or  700 
hides  are  thns  treated  in  one  pit;  and  thej  are 
left  from  4  to  8  months  without  being  disturbed, 
excepting  once  to  take  them  all  ont  and  reyerse 
the  order  of  their  arrangement,  putting  those 
that  were  at  top  below,  and  laying  them  in 
fresh  tan.  In  England,  hides  intendedf  for  heayy 
leather  haye  been  kept  4  years  in  the  pit,  the 
tan  being  renewed  every  few  months.  In  the 
United  States,  the  hides,  after  being  thoronshl^ 
cleaned,  are  pnt  in  a  weak  solation  of  bark  li- 
quor and  handled  often,  with  a  view  to  prevent 
tneir  becoming  "  crusted*^  or  unevenly  •*  struck.'* 
Theliouors  must  be  adapted  to  the  quality  of 
the  hides.  By  soaking  green  hides  in  weak  so- 
lutions or  **  ooze,*'  some  of  the  gelatine  may  be 
ertracted  and  lost;  while  liqaors  too  warm  and 
strong  may  by  acting  too  rapidly  upon  the  outer 
portions  prevent,  by  what  is  called  crusting,  the 
penetration  of  the  tanningmaterial  into  the  cen- 
tral part  of  the  skins.  This  effect  is  in  mat 
measure  obviated  by  adding  a  little  Glauber's 
salts  to  the  Uquors,  so  that  stronger  solutions 
can  be  at  once  used.  The  liquors,  however, 
may  be  gradually  strengthened,  the  hides  being 
handled  and  changed  daily.  In  the  tanning  pro- 
cess dried  bides  gain  in  weight  from  60  to  80  per 
cent ;  and  it  is  this  increased  weight  that  ac- 
counts for  the  fact  that  hides  purchased  in  the 
New  York  market  are  carriea  several  hundred 
miles  into  the  interior,  aod,  after  being  treated 
hy  expensive  manipulations,  are  retamed  to  the 
city  and  sold  at  a  less  price  per  lb.  than  the  ori- 
ginal cost  of  the  hides.  The  object  of  the  tanner 
IS  to  add  as  much  as  possible  to  the  weight,  and 
this  sometimes  causes  him  to  adopt  processes 
tliat  are  not  particularly  designed  to  improve 
the  quality  of  the  leather,  and  to  r^ect  others 
of  great  value  in  this  respect)  but  which  cause 
Uttie  addition  to  the  weight.  When  suffioienUy 
tanned  for  the  purpose,  they  are  split  by  a  ma- 
chine into  several  sheets,  sometimes  as  many 
as  6  from  a  ringle  thickness.  The  knife  in  this 
machine  is  sometimes  made  73  inches  long,  so 
as  to  take  almost  the  whole  width  of  a  hide  of 
leather  at  one  cat.  By  the  latest  improvement^ 
of  which  the  patent  is  held  in  Boston,  this 
knife  is  made  80  inches  long.  Its  use  secures  a 
large  saving  in  labor,  and  also  25  per  cent  or 
more  in  stock,  which  before  its  iotroduction 
was  shaved  awav.  The  flesh  side  sheet,  to- 
gether with  the  shank  and  other  small  piecefl^ 
are  in  a  good  state  without  farther  tanning  to 
be  used  by  the  trunk  makers  for  coveriuff 
wooden  trunks,  and  are  blackened  and  finished 
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on  the  trunks.  The  other  sheets  are  then 
'levelled*'  with  the  knife  by  the  currier,  and 
the  outer  one,  commonly  used  for  covering  car- 
riages, is  subjected  to  the  process  called  '*buff> 
ing,**  which  consists  in  shaving  off  about  half 
the  ^rain,  so  as  to  leave  a  softer  surface  for  re- 
oeivmg  the  artificial  grain.  Being  then  return- 
ed to  the  tan  yard,  they  are  scoured  on  a  table 
with  a  brash,  slicker,  and  water,  and  then  are 
retanned  in  warm  liquors.  They  are  fr'eqnentiy 
handled,  and  being  very  thin  tiie  process  is  soon 
completed,  when  they  are  again  scoured  and 
sent  to  the  currier  to  finish  in  the  ordinary 
method  or  to  prepare  for  japanning.  In  the  re- 
tanning  it  is  found  advantageous  to  employ  the 
terra  Japonica  mixed  with  the  bark  liquors. 
Being  very  soluble  and  containing  much  tannin, 
it  increases  the  strength  of  the  liquors  and  less- 
ens the  amount  of  yard  room  required.  Sicily 
sumach  is  used  also  in  this  part  of  the  process, 
its  effect  being  to  soften  the  liquor  and  bright- 
en the  leather. — ^Tbe  species  of  oak  principally 
used  in  England  for  tanning  is  the  auerem 
oeduneulata  ;  but  the  mat  demand  forleather 
nas  caused  other  kinds  of  bark  to  be  tried, 
and  the  following  tanning  materials  are  now 
largely  imported  into  that  country : 


Oakbtfk 

lAKh  b«A... 
MimoMUrk.. 
Bftbool  bftrk.. 
Cork  tree  Imrk 
HMBloektark 

Bamaeh 

YalonU 


DiTi-DlTl.... 

Myrobakaa  .. 

AlgaroTfflft .  I 

Ten«Japonlea 

GBteh 

Kawa 


QaereoB  p«danoiiUta. 
Ptniislaru 


AoMiam. 

Aeada  Arabiea 

QnerooBMber 

Abi«t  OMMdaiifb  . . . 
Shna  ooriarl*  or  gUbis 
Aeom  enps  of  qoeroiis 

»glIop« 

Owwlpma  ooilaiia. .. . 


TenninaUaipw .. 
Protopf*  MlUdft. 
Jnga  MAith»  . . . 
Aoela  oftteeba. . 


AiooftOfttocha 


WImm 


FlAnden,  Ae. 

Bootland. 

Now  BoatlL  Wakt. 

BongaL 

Laraoho,  Babat,  Aol 

UnltedBtataa. 

Siellj. 

Bmrna,    THatta^ 

Maraoalba  Bio  da  la 

Haoba,  DaTaalUa. 
BengaL 
ValpaniaOb 
New  OarthafaniL 
East  Indies. 
Galoatta,  Siog^ONL 
Coykm. 


Reference  may  be  made  to  a  number  of  these 
productions,'  as  Aloabovuxa,  Oatbohu,  Divi- 
Drvi,  &c.,  under  their  own  names,  as  alphabet- 
ically arranged  in  this  work.  A  great  variety 
of  other  vegetable  substances  have  been  intr<>- 
duced.  either  to  be  used  alone,  or  as  an  acMunot 
to  oak  bark,  none  of  which  afford  tannin  m 
such  large  proportion  as  the  gall  nuts.  In  the 
northern  United  States  and  along  the  range  of 
tiie  Alleghanies  the  bark  of  the  hemlock  (abiei 
Oanadenns)  is  the  chief  source  of  tannin.  It  fa 
stripped  in  June,  and  its  effect  is  to  give  a  more 
reddish  tinge  to  the  leather  than  that  produced 
by  oak.  Though  it  is  inferior  to  oak,  the  two 
kinds  of  bark  together  afford,  it  is  supposeo, 
a  better  product  than  either  alone.  The  Amer- 
ican oaks  most  esteemed  are,  the  Spaniah  oak, 
known  in  the  southern  states  as  the  red  oak 
(Q.falcata),  the  red  oak  of  the  north  (Q,  rttbra)^ 
the  chestnut  or  rock  oak  (  Q.  prinua  montieola\ 
and  the  black  or  quercitron  oak  (Q.  tinetaru^» 
The  bark  of  the  white  oak  and  of  some  other 
species  is  also  somewhat  used  in  tanning.  The 
bark  of  the  American  chestnut  (etutansa  vmoa) 
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produces  a  tannin  that  is  said  to  render  leather 
more  solid  and  flexible  than  that  prepared  with 
oak.  Hie  percentage  of  tannin  contained  in  the 
yarions  snostances  named  below  is  given  bj  Dr. 
Oampbell  ICorfit  in  his  work  on  **  The  Arts  of 
Tanning,  Oorryinff,  and  Leather  Dressing"  (E%il- 
adelphia,  1852),  t£e  most  complete  compendinm 
upon  this  snbjeot : 


OatMhn,  Boml 


BhatuyToot 


Bombur 


Kino  (tannin  and  extnetiTe), 

Bateasum , 

Xnt  gnus,  Aleppo 

"       Istrlan , 

Old  oak,  wbite  innor  bark 

U  M  U  M  U 

Young  oak,  white  inner  bark. 

**        **   colored  or  middle 

bark 

Young  oak,  anttre  bark 

**       **     aprlng  eat  bark.. 
Oak  kennea,  iiark  of  the  root. 

Tarra  japonJca  or  gamblr 

Arena  root  {gtmn  wrbattum) 

Bqafll-balb 

Slatioe  of  South  OaroUna . . . 
Birehbark 


Beeoh  bark 

Lardibark 

HuMlbark 

Cheatnat,  Amerioan  rose .... 

**        OaroUna 

«       Fioneb 

**  Bpaniah,  white  in- 
ner bark 

Cheatnat,  Bpaniah,  oehwad  or 

middle  bark 

Cheatnat,  Spanish,  entire  bark 

*»  hOTM  . 

Lombardypoptar 

Blackthorn 

Aahbark 

Saaaafraa>  bark  of  the  root.. . . 

Sim  bark 

Snmach,  Sicily 


u 

•I 

M 


Oarolina 

Virginia 

Willow,  Lefaeater,  white  in- 
ner bark 

Willow,  Leioeater,  colored  or 
middle  bark 

Willow,  Laiceater,  entire  bark 

Willow,  Leicester,  bark  of  the 
trunk 

Willow,  weeping 

Sycamore  bark 


Xlder 

Plam  tree 

Oheny  tree 

*        ••   Oonilah 

Tormentil  root 

Oomus  aaogninea  ot  Oanada. . 

Alder  bark 

Apricot  bark 

Pomegranate  bark 

Bohemian  oHto 

Tan  shrab  with  myrtle  laaTos, 

bark .77. 

Berrioe  tree  bark  (Jane  beny) 

CloTes 

Winter's  bark 


Ofi.0 
44.0 
4S.6 
8&8 
7&0 
7a2 
9b.O 
68.0 
S4.0 
Sl.O 
14^ 
15.2 

40 

ao 

98.0 

a9 

40.0 

41.0 

S4.0 

18.4 

1.6 

1.4 

8.0 

L6 

&0 

ao 
ao 

4.0 
1.8 
0^ 

as 
ao 

8.5 

8.8 

8.8 

68.0 

8.0 

las 

114 

10l4 

6i0 

10.0 

lao 

ai 

as 

14 

lao 
lao 

1.4 
8.8 
1.6 
84.0 
10.0 
46.0 
44.0 
86.0 
810 
88.0 
14.0 

lao 

lao 

15.0 
9.0 


Aatfa«ity. 


Davy. 

u 

Peechier. 

O.  G.  Gmailn. 

Vanqoelin. 

£.  Solly. 

Oaibort 

Bley. 

Boden. 

Cadet  de  OaaslAOOort 

Davy. 


Davy  and  Sslger. 


Bsenbeck. 

Tromadoil 

Vogel 

Parrish. 

DaTy. 

Biggen. 

Davy. 


Cadet  de  Oaaslnooatti 
Jalia  de  Fontanello. 
Davy. 


JoMa  de  Fontcfnenflb 

Davy. 

Reinack. 
Davy. 

M 
tt 

Fvanek. 

Cadet  da  Oaaslnoonzi. 


Davy. 

u 

u 

Biaers. 
0£btda 


Blggers. 

Davy. 

Blmers. 

Cadet  de  Gassinoonri 

U  M 


tt 

u 

M 

tt 
U 

M 


U 
U 

a 
u 

M 


U  It 

Davy. 
Henry. 


— ^Tanning  is  not  the  only  method  of  converting 
the  fibroosportiion  of  the  skins  of  animals  into 
UMither.    Yarions  mineral  salts^  that  have  tibe 


property  of  forming  insolnble  oomponnds  with 
the  gelatine  and  albnmen  <^the  skins,  have  been 
found  to  produce  a  rimilar  effect  with  tannin  it- 
self and  nave  even  been  used  in  some  cases  to 
greater  advantage  by  reason  of  greater  simpli- 
city in  the  application,  and  of  less  cost  of  time 
and  materials  in  the  operation.  Sometimes  the 
two  methods  of  treatment  are  combined,  the 
leather  being  first  saturated  with  the  solu- 
tion of  mineral  salts,  and  then  subjected  to  a 
short  process  of  tanning,  after  which  it  is  cur- 
ried as  usnaL  The  material  called  tawed  lea- 
ther is  a  preparation  of  the  skins  by  the  use  of 
a  salt  of  alumina.  Skins  prepared  for  the  use 
of  the  furrier,  as  described  in  Fcb  Drbssihg,  are 
properly  tawed  leather.  The  hair  may  be  re- 
moved, and  the  prodnct  is  then  a  soft  leather  suit- 
able for  gloves.  By  Bordier's  process,  patented 
in  1842,  the  salt  used  is  a  subsulphate  of  the 
peroxide  of  iron,  prepared  firom  the  protoeul- 
phate  (copperas)  by  digesting  this  with  a  mix- 
ture of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acid,  till  i^troua 
acid  fumes  are  no  longer  given  off.  Instead  of 
nitric  acid,  peroxide  of  manganese  may  be  used 
to  famish  oxygen  to  peroxidize  the  protosalt  of 
iron.  After  the  mixture  has  been  left  quiet  24 
hours  it  is  diluted  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
water,  and  freshly  prepared  hydrated  peroxide 
of  iron  is  added  to  give  an  excess  of  base.  After 
standing  several  days,  the  preparation  being  fire- 
quentiy  stirred,  it  is  ready  for  the  skins.  These 
are  left  in  the  liqaid,  the  thin  skins  8  days,  and 
the  heavy  ones,  intended  for  sole  leather,  6  to 
8  days.  The  subsulphate  of  iron  is  absorbed, 
and  the  free  acids  remain  in  the  liquor.  By  the 
Dutch  or  Oavalin^s  process,  the  skins  are  first 
macerated  in  a  solution  of  alam  and  chrome 
salt,  and  after  this  in  one  of  copperas.  A  com- 
pound, or  more  than  one,  of  iron  and  chrome  is 
{>roduced  in  the  skins,  converting  them  into 
eather.  They  are  afterward  soaked  4  days  in 
a  solution  of  one  part  of  bichromate  of  potash 
and  2  parts  of  alum  in  18  parts  of  water,  the 
skins  Deing  taken  out  every  day,  dried  and 
rubbedj  and  the  strength  of  tiie  liouor  kept  up 
by  additions  of  the  salts  employea.  They  are 
then  idmilarly  treated  in  a  i>atn  composed  of 
copperas  dissolved  in  6  times  its  weight  of  cold 
water,  the  skins  being  suspended  so  as  not  to 
touch  each  other  in  the  bath.  Leather  thus 
made  lacks  the  material,  tannin,  which  ordina- 
rily facilitates  its  being  blacken^.  To  produce 
this  effect  it  is  consequentiy  dyed  by  a  different 
method  from  that  given  for  tanned  leather.  A 
mordant  is  first  applied,  consisting  of  a  strong 
solution  of  alum  and  copperas,  and  after  this 
the  surface  is  rubbed  with  a  strong  decoction 
of  logwood.  A  process  largely  in  use  in  New 
England,  first  invented  and  patented  by  Profl 
A.  K.  Eaton  of  New  York,  consists  in  the  use 
of  sulphate  of  potash,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
tannin,  but  as  a  means  of  fkcilitatinff  its  com- 
bination with  the  gelatine.  It  is  used  with  any 
of  the  ordinarv  tanning  solutions,  and  so  hastens 
the  process  that  calf  skins,  which  by  the  old 
methods  required  from  8  to  4  months  for  their 
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treatment^  oan  be  well  tanned  in  10  dayv.    It  trtannboat  lines,  and  bj  daily  8ta«eB  with  Law* 

U  a  oommon  bat  mistaken  impression  that  leath*  renoe,  Fort  Riley^Leoompton,  Topeka,  St.  Jo* 

er  tanned  rapidly  is  necessarily  weak.    On  the  sejA,  Atchison,  Wyandot,  and  Kansas  City. 

oontrary,  the  longer  the  hides  remain  in  the  li*  Tdegraphic  oommnnication  with  the  East  was 

qnor  the  more  gelatine  most  be  dissolved  and  established  in  1869. 

lost,  and  consequently  the  more  imperfect  is  the  LEBANON,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  bounded  N. 
process.  The  late  Hon.  Gideon  Lee,  in  a  coarse  W.  by  Kittatinny  or  Blue  mountain,  and  S.  K  by 
of  lectures  delivered  in  New  York  upon  tanning^  South  mountain,  and  drained  by  Swatara  river 
remarked  that  in  all  of  numerous  experiments  and  its  branches;  area,  288  sq.  m.;  pop.  in 
he  had  observed  of  both  slow  and  quick  tanning  1850,  26,071.  It  consists  almost  wbouy  of  a 
(the  preparation  of  the  hides  for  the  ooze  bdng  valley,  and  has  mines  of  excellent  iron  ore  in 
equally  well  done),  he  had  found  the  quick-tan-  connection  with  rich  veins  of  copper;  slate» 
ned  leather  of  a  firmer  and  closer  texture,  more  limestone^  and  marble  also  abound.  The  soil  is 
solid,  less  pervious,  vastly  greater  in  weight|  very  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  241|» 
and  far  more  durable  in  the  wear  than  the  slow«  989  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  274,095  of  wheat 
tanned  leather.  And  when  all  the  gelatine  872,542of  oats,  25,602  tons  of  hay,  and  417,074 
compoung  the  hide  is  combined  with  the  tan-  lbs.  of  butter.  There  were  86  grist  mills,  18 
nin,  not  a  single  additional  ounce  can  be  gained  saw  mills,  15  tanneries,  5  newspaper  c^ces,  62 
from  the  strongest  ooze,  however  long  the  pro-  ohurchesi  and  5,788  pupils  attending  publio 
cess  Is  continued.  By  the  ordinary  process  in  schools.  The  Union  canal  and  the  Leb^onval- 
the  ITnited  States  the  tanning  u  continued  fnaa  ley  branch  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  rail- 
8  to  6  or  7  months,  var3ring  in  different  years  road  traverse  the  countrv.  Oapital,  Lebanon, 
from  different  qualities  A  hides,  and  sometimes  LEBANON.  L  A  village  of  South  Lebanon 
owing  to  the  different  conditions  of  the  seasons,  township,  and  the  capital  of  Lebanon  co.,  Penn., 
The  largest  tanneries  are  usually  in  the  vicinity  situated  on  Quitopahilla  creek  and  on  the  Union 
of  hemlock  forests,  where  the  bark  can  be  mort  canal,  24  m.  £.  from  Harrisburg ;  pop.  in  1852. 
economically  procured.  Some  of  these  estab-  about  8,000.  The  Lebanon  valley  branch  of 
lishments  are  of  immense  extent,  with  several  the  Philadelphia  and  Reading  railroad  connects 
hundred  vats,  and  a  capacity  of  tanning  nearly  it  with  Beadmg  and  Harrisburg,  and  the  North 
100.000  sides  of  leather.  The  conaumption  of  Lebanon  railroad  with  Gomwdl  ore  banks.  It 
barx  19  rated  at  about  a  cord  to  10  sides,  and  has  an  active  trade,  and  stands  in  the  midst  of 
the  sides  average  over  184  lbs.  each.  The  tao-  a  rich  iron  mining  district,  having  several  large 
neriea  include  extensive  Duildings  for  storing  furnaces  in  operation  in  the  immolate  vicini^. 
bark,  mills  for  grinding  it,  and  those  for  soften-  The  village  is  regularly  and  substantially  built : 
ing  the  dry  South  American  hides,  which  is  the  houses  are  mostly  of  brick  or  stone;  ana 
done  by  beating  them  after  they  are  soaked  in  there  are  several  schools,  newspaper  office^ 
water.  There  are  also  machines  for  rolling  the  warehouses,  a  bank,  a  library,  and  various  man- 
leather,  and  copper  heaters  for  warming  the  u&cturing  establishments,  chiefly  of  iron,  malt 
liquors.  liquors,  leather,  earthenware,  AOm  IL  The  cap* 
LEAVENWORTH,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  tid  of  Marion  co.,  Ky.,  situated  on  Hardin's 
bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Missouri  river,  which  creek,  at  the  tenninus  of  the  Lebanon  branch 
separates  it  from  Missouri,  and  S.  by  the  Kan-  of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville  railroad,  5  m. 
sas;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  about  from  Rolling  fork  of  Salt  river,  and  55  m.  S.  & 
16,000. — ^LxAVENWOBTE,  a  dty  and  the  capital  of  W.  from  Frankfort ;  pop.  in  1859,  about  1,200. 
the  preceding  co.,  founded  in  1854,  on  the  right  It  contains  6  churches,  a  female  seminary,  an 
bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  8  m.  below  Fort  academy  for  boys,  a  flour  mill,  and  8  hotels,  and 
Leavenworth  and  500  m.  from  the  mouth  of  the  is  the  seat  of  St  Mary's  Roman  Catholic  college, 
river ;  pop^  in  1857, 2,000 ;  in  1860,  about  10,000.  which  in  1859  had  1 15  students.  IIL  The  cap- 
The  river  is  here  swift  and  deep,  and  bordered  ital  of  Wilson  co.,  Tenn.,  ntnated  on  a  branch 
on  the  Kansss  side  by  a  natural  levee  of  rooks,  of  Cumberland  river,  80  m.  £.  from  Nashville ; 
The  city  has  straight  avenues,  crossing  each  pop.  in  1851,  about  2,000.  It  contains  several 
other  at  right  angles,  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  academies,  churches,  &c.,  has  manufactories  of 
contains  (1860)  12  churches,  7  schools,  8  bank-  cotton  and  woollen  goods,  and  is  the  seat  of 
ing  houses,  11  hotels,  13  lumber  yarda^  7  steam  Cumberland  university,  founded  in  1844,  and 
saw  mills,  a  flour  mill,  a  machine  shop,  8  soap  having,  in  1859, 11  professors,  165  students,  and 
and  candle  factories,  6  breweries,  2  coach  and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes.  This  institution  is 
wagon  factories,  1  sash  and  blind  fBdx>ry,  4  brick  nnder  the  care  of  the  Cumberland  Presbvte- 
yardsi  and  several  miscellaneous  manufactoriesL  Hans;,  attached  to  it  are  a  law  school  with  8 
Messrs.  Russell,  M^jor,  and  Waddell,  the  goverur  professors  and  188  students,  firNmded  in  1847, 
ment  contractors,  have  an  immense  establish-  4Uid  b,  theological  department  with  2  professors 
ment  here  connected  with  Uie  transportation  and  88  students,  founded  in  1855.  Iv.  A  vil- 
business,  in  which  are  employed  6,000  teamsters  lage  and  the  capital  of  Warren  co.,  Ohio,  on 
and  45,000  oxen.  Three  daUy  and  five  weekly  Turtle  creek,  a  branch  of  the  Little  Miami  river, 
newspapers  are  published,  one  of  which  is  in  87  m.  N.  N.  £.  from  Cincinnati;  pop.  in  1859, 
German  and  one  in  French.  The  city  is  con-  about  8,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Little  Miami 
nected  with  St.  Joseph  and  JefiTerson  City  by  railroad,  and  is  the. terminus  of  the  Warren 
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oonnty  canalf  which  oooneots  the  Tilks^witii  the  ehieflj  in  the  poasesdoB  of  the  Maronites  and 
Afiami  canal.  In  1859  it  contained  7  cbarohes  Drnsee.  (See  Palkstuix,  and  FHoaacu^) 
(2  Baptist,  1  Congregational,  1  Onmberland  L£  BAS,  Phuippk,  a  French  historian  and 
Presbyterian,  2  Methodist,  and  1  PresbyterianX  archssoloffist,  born  in  Pans,  June  17, 1794.  At 
a  normal  school,  a  public  library,  2  saw  mills,  2  the  age  of  16  he  entered  the  navy,  which  he  left 
flour  mills,  and  2  private  banking  ofSoes.  Two  8  years  later  for  the  army.  He  shared  in  the 
weekly  newspapers  and  a  montblv  magazine  campaigns  of  181S"'14^  and  then  leaving  the 
are  pnblished  here.  Y.  A  post  village  of  St.  service  was  employed  for  6  years  in  the  office 
Clair  CO.,  BLfOn  the  Ohio  and  Misnssippi  rail-  of  a  magistrate.  In  1820  he  was  chosen  by 
road,  20  m.  £.  !rom  St.  Lonis;  pop.  in  1850,  Qneen  Hortenseto  act  as  tutor  to  Prince  Loois 
507.  It  is  pleasantly  situated,  has  a  newspi^r  Napoleon,  now  Napoleon  in.,  with  whom  he 
office,  several  stores  and  mills,  and  is  the  seat  remained  until  Oct  1,  1827.  After  holding 
of  McEendree  college,  a  Methodist  institution  professorships  at  Paris  successively  of  history 
founded  in  1885,  and  having  6  professors,  82  and  of  the  Greek  laoguaffe  and  literature,  he  was 
students,  and  a  library  of  5,500  volumes.  commissioned  in  1^  by  the  French  govem- 
LEBANON,  LiBAirus,  or  Jbsbl  Libnak,  the  ment  to  undertake  a  tour  of  archsdological  in* 
western  of  two  mountain  chains  in  Syria  which  vestigation  in  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  during 
are  thrown  off  from  the  Taurus  range  near  the  which  he  made  many  valuable  discoveries.  He 
N.  E.  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  ex-  is  the  author  of  a  great  number  of  books  on 
tend  S.  S.  W.  almost  parallel  with  the  coast,  very  varied  subjects,  embracing  essays  on  das* 
The  eastern  of  these  ridges  is  called  Anti-Liba-  sicid  inscriptions^  editions  of  ancient  authors, 
nus,  Anti-Lebanon,  or  Jebel  esh-Shurki.  The  travels,  ancient  and  mediieval  history,  pc^tics^ 
Lebanon  is  the  higher  of  the  two,  its  average  instruction  in  German,  and  translations  from 
altitude  being  estimated  at  8,000  feet,  while  German  and  English.  His  best  known  works 
its  culminating  peak,  Jebel  Makmel,  in  lat.  are  his  Esq^Ucattcn  de$  intcripticmi  Onequea  et 
84"*  12'  N.,  is  about  12,000  feet  above  sea  level  LaUne$  recueiUies  en  Oriee  (1885-^7),  and  Foy- 
On  its  W.  side  it  sends  off  several  ^urs  which  o^tf  arehSologique  en  Oriee  et  en  Ake  Mmeure 
traverse  the  narrow  strip  of  coast  and  tenni-  (1847  et  eeg.,  still  unfinished), 
nate  at  the  Mediterranean  in  bold  promontories.  L£  BBuN,  Ohablxs,  a  French  painter,  bom 
On  the  £.  lies  the  valley  of  Ocele-Syria,  now  call-  in  Paris,  March  22, 1619,  died  there,  Feb.  12, 
ed  El  Bukaa,  which  separates  this  range  from  1690,  He  studied  in  the  sdiool  of  Simon  Yoaet, 
Anti-Libanns.  It  is  about  100  m.  long  and  and  at  the  age  of  15  produced  a  picture  of 
from  10  to  20  m.  in  breadth,  with  an  elevation,  ^^Diomedes  devoured  by  his  own  Horses."  He 
near  the  source  of  the  Orontes,  of  2,000  feet  afterward  studied  under  Nicolas  Poussin  in 
above  the  sea.  S.  of  it  lies  the  valley  of  the  Rome,  and  for  6  years  he  devoted  himself  to 
Jordan,  the  most  important  of  the  rivers  of  this  the  study  of  the  antique  and  of  the  old  masters^ 
mountain  system.  The  next  largest  is  the  Oron-  and  returned  to  Paris  in  1648.  At  the  recom- 
tes  (Arab.  El  Aaay\  which  cuts  through  the  mendation  of  Oolbert)  Louis  XIV.  i^pointed 
Lebanon  at  Antakia  (Antioch),  about  lat.  86°  7'.  him  his  first  painter,  and  conferred  upon  him 
The  genera]  geological  formation  of  the  Lebanon  the  direction  of  the  manufactory  of  Gk)belin 
is  carboniferous  and  mountain  limestone,  the  tapestry.  Hepaintedagnuidseriesof  picturel^ 
whiteness  of  which  is  said  to  have  given  to  the  now  at  Yersailles,  illustrating  the  military  tri- 
range  its  name,  signifying  ^*  white.''  The  rock  umphs  and  public  works  of  Sie  reign  of  Louis 
is  very  porous,  and  has  boui  worn  by  the  action  XI Y.,  executed  in  a  half  daasical,  half  allegor- 
of  air  and  water  into  numerous  caves  and'  hoi-  ical  style,  the  monarch  being  represented  in  a 
lows,  which  once  sheltered  the  persecuted  Jews  Roman  toga  with  the  flowing  peruke  of  the  17th 
and  Christians.  Qraywacke,  slate,  basalt,  and  century,  and  with  other  incongruities  and  ana- 
other  igneous  rocks,  granite,  gneiss,  dolomite,  chronisms.  For  the  Louvre  he  punted  a  series 
iron,  and  coal  are  also  found.  Mines  of  the  last  entitled  the  "  Battles  of  Alexanaer,"  which  are 
two  minerals  are  worked  to  some  extent  The  considered  amonff  his  finest  works,  and  are  well 
scenery  of  the  mountains  when  viewed  from  known  through  Uie  spirited  engravings  of  6^ 
the  sea  or  plains  is  in  the  highest  degree  pictu-  raid  Audran.  Another  of  his  pictures,  "  Mary 
resque ;  but  on  a  nearer  approach  little  is  pre*  Magdalen  washing  the  Feet  of  the  Saviour  in 
sen  ted  to  interest  the  traveller  except  rugged  the  Houseof  Simon  the  Pharisee,'^  was  so  highlj 
ravines  and  dangerous  precipices.  The  yegeta-  esteemed,  that  in  1815  the  emperor  of  Buesia 
tion  is  scanty,  althouffh  here  and  there  appear  accepted  it  in  exchange  for  the  celebrated 
pleasant  groves,  of  wnioh  the  famous  cedam  of  ^*  Miuriage  at  Cana,'*  by  Paul  Veronese,  now  in 
Lebanon  form  the  most  remarkable  part,  or  good  the  Louvre.  He  remained  in  favor  with  Loms 
pasture  grounds  to  which  the  Arabs  resort  in  XIV.  until  his  death. 

summer.  The  lower  parts  of  the  range,  how*  LEBBUN,  Ohabues  Fbanqoxb,  duke  of  Pia- 
ever,  are  exceptions  to  these  remarks ;  they  cenza,  a  French  statesman  and  author,  born  in 
are  well  watered  and  cultivated,  and  their  St  Sauveur-Lenddin,  Normandy,  March  19, 
valleys  contain  orchards,  vineyards,  mulberry  1789,  died  near  Dourdan,  June  16^  1824.  Ho 
plantations,  and  grain  fields.  ■  Olives  are  also  was  fortunate  in  early  life  in  seonrmff  the  pro- 
produced,  and  on  the  £.  side  are  scrub  oaks.  tecUon  of  Ohancellor  Maupeou.  After  the 
The  habitable  regions  of  the  Lebanon  are  downfall  of  his  patron  he  occupied  himself 
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with  pro66  tnuifilatioiiB  of  Twmo^b  Genudi«mm4  lug  procured  a  legal  separation  after  a  etormy 
Hberata,  Homer's  Iliad,  and  other  works.  A  xtmon  of  14  years,  and  his  little  property  har- 
letter  adyocatiDg  political  and  sodal  reforms^  ing  been  dissipated  bj  the  insolvency  of  the 
pnblisbed  by  him  m  1789  under  the  title  of  La  prince  de  GNi6men6.  He  avenged  himself  on  his 
t&ix  du  eitoifmty  brought  him  into  considerable  enemies  by  stinging  epigrams  and  passionate 
notice,  and  he  was  elected  a  deputy  to  the  lyrics.  Upon  the  appointment  of  Oalonne  aa 
states- general  As  a  member  of  Uie  constita-  comptroller-general  of  finance,  he  receiyed  a 
ent  assembly  he  opposed  the  issuing  of  aaiignata  pension  of  2,000  liyres,  and  his  muse  was  en- 
and  the  establishment  of  lotteries.  He  subse-  ergetically  employed  in  celebrating  the  virtues 
quently  became  president  of  the  direotory  of  of  the  king.  Upon  the  downfall  of  the  mon- 
Beine-et-Oise,  was  twice  imprisoned  during  the  archy  he  sang  the  praises  of  the  republic  with 
reign  of  terror,  entered  the  council  of  the  an-  n^  less  enthusiasm.  He  subsequently  ingrati- 
cients  in  1795,  and  after  the  18th  Brumaire  ated  himself  with  tiie  first  consul^  and  received 
was  appointed  by  Bonaparte  8d  consuL  He  a  pension  of  6,000  francs,  on  which  he  subsist- 
owed  this  elevation  to  his  integrity  of  charao-  ed  comfortably  until  the  close  of  his  life.  His 
ter,  as  well  as  to  hii  abilities  as  a  financier,  literary  remains  include  140  odes  of  all  kinds, 
which  had  been  advantageondy  dii^layed  while  600  epigrams,  4  books  of  ele^pes  and  2  of  poet* 
he  was  a  legislator,  liapoleon  wished  also  to  ical  epistles,  and  a  mass  of  miscellaneous  pieces, 
afford  a  proof  of  his  moderation  by  selecting  LEOLEBO,  Josbph  Viotoh,  a  French  writer 
for  so  hign  an  office  a  man  of  aristocratic  con-  and  philologist,  bom  in  Paris,  Dec  2,  1789« 
nections  and  predilections.  Lebrun  rendered  After  distingnidiing  himself  as  a  teacher  in  va- 
important  services  to  the  country  in  the  a4ju8t-  rious  schoote,  he  became  in  1824  professor  of 
ment  of  its  finances  and  the  establishment  of  Latin  eloquence  and  in  1882  dean  of  the  faculty 
the  court  of  accounts,  and  after  the  coronation  of  letters  of  Paris,  which  position  he  still  holds; 
of  the  emperor  was  created  arch-treasurer  and  he  is  also  a  member  of  the  academy  of  inscrip- 
duke  of  Piaoenza.  He  was  also  at  different  tions  and  belles-lettres,  and  ordinary  councillor 
times  governor-general  of  Genoa  and  of  Hoi-  of  the  board  of  public  instruction.  He  has  ed- 
land.  After  the  abdication  of  Napoleon  he  ad-  ited  tiie  works  of  many  old  French  writers,  and 
hered  to  the  Bourbons;  but  having  accepted  commented  on  the  Fabliaux  and  other  literary 
office  under  the  emperor  during  the  Hundred  remains  of  the  middle  ages.  He  has  also  trans- 
Days,  he  was  subsequentiy  excraded  from  the  lated  or  edited  several  dassio  authors.  Among 
chiunber  of  peers  until  1819.  His  latter  years  his  principal  works  are :  the  ^loge  de  Montaigne 
were  passed  in  retirement,  during  which  he  fin-  (Paris,  1812) ;  Lee  pemSei  de  Platony  in  Greek 
Ished  a  translation  of  the  Odyssey.  and  French  with  a  commentary  (1818) ;  IfauveUe 

LEBBUN,  PiBBsa  Antoins,  a  French  poet,  rhetarique(lS^Z);9ndI>e8J<ni9^uxehe9le$B(h 

bom  in  Paris,  Nov.  29. 1785.    At  an  early  age  main$  (1888).    For  many  ^ears  past  M.  Ledero 

he  wrote  a  tragedy  entitied  Oariolan^  and  other  has  been  the  editor-in-diief  of  the  great  Mie- 

poetical  compositions,  which  secured  for  lum  Mre  UtUraire  de  la  France^  of  which  the  28d 

the  patronage  of  Francois  de  Neufchiteau,  one  volume,  bringing  the  history  down  to  the  18th 

of  the  ministers  of  the  directory.    On  the  battie  century,  appeared  in  1866. 

of  Austerlitz  he  wrote  a  poem,  for  which  he  OICOMPTON,  a  town  of  Kansas  and  capital 

received  a  pension  of  1,200  francs  from  the  of  the  territory,  situated  on  the  Kansas  river, 

government.    After  the  fall  of  the  empire,  he  abont  midway  between  Topeka  and  LawrencCi 

celebrated  the  glories  of  Napoleon  in  a  series  and  60  m.  W.  from  Westport,  Mo.    It  is  the 

of  poems.    In  1828  he  succeeded  his  patron,  seat  of  a  U.  S.  land  office,  and  $50,000  was  ap- 

Oonnt  Neufch&teau,  as  a  member  of  the  French  propriated  by  congress  to  erect  the  government 

academy.    From  1881  to  1848  he  officiated  as  iraildingB  in  it 

durector  of  the  royal  printing  establishment  US  OONTB,  John,  an  American  naturalist, 

For  some  time  he  was  under  Louis  Philippe  a  bom  near  Shrewsbury,  N.  J.,  Feb.  22, 1784* 

memberof  the  chamber  of  peers,  and  since  1858  He  ent^^  the  corps  of  U.  8.  engineers  in 

he  has  been  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate.  1818,  and  was  early  employed  in  vurious  im- 

The  publication  of  his  complete  works  was  portant  surveys  and  fortifications.    He  always 

commenced  in  1844.    They  include  a  number  manifested  a  taste  for  tiie  natural  sciences,  to 

of  dramas,  of  which  his  Marie  Stnart  is  based  which  he  has  contributed  many  important  pa- 

upon  Schiller's  tragedy  of  that  name.  pers  in  the  departments  of  botany  and  zoology. 

LEBRUN,  PoHOB  Dbnis  fiooTJCHABD,  a  lyrio  His  principal  publications  are :  "Monographs 

poet,  sometimes  called  the  '^French  Pindar,"  of  the  North  American  Species  of  Utricularia, 

bom  in  Paris,  Aug.  11, 1729,  died  there.  Sept  2,  Gratiola,  and  Buellia"  (in  the  ^^Annals  of  the 

1807.    He  was  brought  up  in  the  fiunily  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History,"  vol.  i.) ; 

prince  de  Oonti,  and  as  early  as  his  12th  year  he  "  Observations  of  the  North  American  Sped^ 

began  to  write  verses.    By  the  advice  of  L.  Ra-  of  Viola"  (ibid.,  voL  ii.) :  ^'  Descriptions  of  the 

cine  he  founded  his  style  upon  classic  models.  Species  of  North  American  Tortoises"  (ibid., 

and  his  odes  and  epigrams  soon  brought  him  vol.  iiL) ;  *'A  Monography  of  North  i^erican 

into  notice.  His  early  life  was  not  fortunate,  his  Histeroides"  (Boston  ^  Joumfil  of  Natural  His* 

wife,  a  beautiftd  woman,  celebrated  in  many  tory/^  vol.  v.);   *' Descriptions  of  Three  New 

of  his  poems  under  the  name  of  "Fanny,"  hav-  ^peoies  of  Arvioola)  with  Bemarks  upon  other 
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North  American  Rodents'*  (''Prooeedin|8  of  phyndflns  and  snrgeons  in  Kew  York  dinfl 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  PhiLidel-  and  in  the  following  year  established  himsdi 
phia,"  YoL  vi.) — John  L.,  M.D.,  an  American  as  a  practitioner  in  Savannah,  Ga.  He  con!i> 
uatoralisty  son  of  the  preceding,  horn  in  New  tribnted  largely  to  medical  periodical  literature 
York,  May  18, 1825.  He  was  graduated  at  the  from  1842  to  1846.  In  the  autumn  of  the  lat- 
New  York  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons  ter  year  he  was  elected  to  the  chair  of  natural 
In  1846.  During  his  studies  at  this  institution  philosophy  in  Franklin  college,  his  almanutUTf 
hemadeseveralscientific  journeys,  to  Lake  Su-  which  position  he  held  for  9  years.  During 
perior  and  the  upper  Mississippi  in  1844,  to  the  this  period  he  continued  a  frequent  contributor 
Kocky  mountains  in  1845,  and  to  Lake  Superior  to  the  leading  scientific  ioumals  of  the  country 
again  in  1846.  In  1848  he  made  a  third  jour-  on  questions  of  physical  science.  He  reaiffned 
ney  to  the  shores  of  this  lake  in  company  with  his  chair  in  1855  to  become  lecturer  on  chem- 
Aj^assiz  and  a  number  of  others,  and  contribut'-  Istry  in  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeong 
ea  the  accoxmt  of  the  eoUoptera  to  the  volume  in  New  York  city.  In  1856  he  accepted  a  call 
in  which  the  results  of  the  expedition  were  given  to  the  South  Carolina  college  at  Columbia, 
to  the  world.  In  the  following  year  he  visited  where  he  had  been  unanimously  elected  to  fiu 
California,  where  he  remained  until  1851,  and  the  chair,  then  first  created,  of  natural  and  me- 
explored  the  Colorado  river.  He  has  contrib-  chanical  i^ilosophy,  which  office  he  still  holds 
TLted  many  papers,  chiefly  on  coleopterous  in-  (1860).  His  numerous  papers  in  periodicals 
sectsw  to  the  transactions  of  various  Ameri-  embrace  a  great  variety  of  important  subjects 
can  learned  societies,  and  to  the  Smithsonian  in  medicine  and  natural  science.— Jo6XFH,MJD.f 
^  Contributions  to  Knowledge."  His  principal  brother  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Liberty  co., 
published  works  are :  ^'Catdog^ueof  Geodapna-  Ga.,  Feb.  26,  1828.  Afi^r  a  preparatory  edu- 
gous  Coleoptera  of  the  United  States"  (in  the  cation  in  his  native  county,  he  entered  Fraidlin 
**AnnaIs  of  the  New  York  Society  of  ^Natural  college,  6a.,  in  1888,  was  graduated  with  dis- 
History,"  vol.  iv.);  ^^Cn  the  Pselaphidsdof  the  tinction  in  1841,  and  in  1845  was  graduated 
United  States"  (Boston  ^^  Journal  of  Natural  as  M.D.  in  the  coUegeof  physicians  and  sur- 
Hi8tory,'*vol.vi.);  *^  On  the  Classification  of  the  ffeons,  New  York.  He  removed  in  1848  to 
Carabid»of  the  United  States"  (^^Transactions  Macon,  Ga.,  where  he  practised  his  profes- 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  vol.  sion.  In  1850  he  went  to  Cambridge,  Mass., 
X.) ;  "Attempt  to  Classify  the  Longicomia  of  to  complete  under  Agassiz  a  course  of  studies 
the  United  States"  ("  Journal  of  the  Academy  long  before  undertaken  in  natural  history  and 
ofNatural  Sciences  ofPhiladelphia,"  new  series,  geology.  He  remained  18  months  under  that 
vols.  i.  and  ii.);  **  Synopsis  of  the  MelolontMda  distinguished  savant,  whom  he  accompanied  in 
of  the  United  States"  Tibid.,  vol.  iii.) ;  ^  Coleop-  1851  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  reefs, 
tera  of  the  Regions  aojacent  to  the  Boundary  keys,  and  peninsula  of  Florida,  assisting  him  in 
Line  between  the  United  States  and  Mexico"  the  observations  which  resulted  in  the  dbcov- 
(ibid.,  vol.  iv.) ;  "  Revision  of  the  Elateridie  of  the  eries  made  concemingthe  recency  and  the  eoral 
United  States"  (*^  Transactions  of  the  American  origin  of  those  regions.  After  being  graduated 
Philosophical  Society,"  vol.  x.) ;  **  Revision  of  at  the  Lawrence  scientific  school  in  Cambridge, 
Cicindelaa  of  the  United  States"  (ibid.,  vol.  xi.);  he  returned  to  Georgia,  and  was  elected  to  the 
^  Revision  of  the  Buprestidsa  of  the  United  chair  of  natural  sciences  in  Oglethorpe  univer- 
States"  (ibid.,  vol.  xi.) ;  ^  Report  on  the  Cole-  sity.  He  resigned  this  office  after  one  year  to 
opterous  Insects  of  the  47th  Parallel"  ('*U.  8.  accept  the  chair  of  natural  history  and  geology 
Pacific  Railroad  Explorations  and  Surveys,"  in  Franklin  college,  which  he  held  for  4  years, 
vol.  xi.).  In  1856  he  was  elected  to  the  professor^ip 
LE  CONTE,  John,  M.D.,  an  American  phy-  of  chemistry  and  geometry  in  the  Soutii  Caro- 
ridan  and  naturalist,  bom  in  Liberty  co.,  G^.,  lina  college,  which  he  now  holds.  He  is  an 
Deo.  4^  1818.  On  his  father's  side  he  is  a  de-  occasional  contributor  and  a  frequent  lecturer 
scendant  of  a  French  Huguenot  who  emigrated  on  scientifio  subjects.  Among  his  more  im* 
from  Rouen  near  the  close  of  Ihe  17th  century  portant  papers  are  those  ^'  On  the  Agency  of 
to  New  Rochelle,  N.  Y.  Through  his  mother  the  Gulf  Stream  in  the  Formation  of  the  Pen- 
he  descends  from  the  New  Ensland  Puritans  insula  and  the  Keys  of  Florida,"  "  On  the  Cor- 
who  planted  the  Dorchester  colony  in  South  relation  of  Physicfd^  Chemical,  and  YitalForces^ 
Carolina,  a  portion  of  whom  subsequently  es-  and  the  Conservation  of  Forces  in  Yital  Phe- 
tablished  the  Midway  settlement  in  Dberty  eo.,  nomena,"  and  *^  On  the  Formation  of  Continents 
Ga.  His  grandfather  removed  to  Georgia  prior  and  Ocean  Bottoms^"  all  of  whidi  were  read 
to  'the  revolution.  His  father,  Lewis  Le  Conte^  before  the  American  association  for  the  advance- 
Jr.,  was  a  graduate  of  Columbia  college,  N.  Y.,  ment  of  science. 

and  was  through  life  a  diligent  and  enthusiastic  LEDA,  in  Greek  mythology,  the  daughter  of 

student  of  the  natural  sciences.  After  receiving  EingThestius  or  Glaucus.    She  was  wife  of 

his  preparatory  education  near  home,  the  son  Tyndareus,  by  whom  ^e  was  at  first  mother  of 

entered,  in  Jan.  1885,  Franklin  college^  Athens,  llmandra  and  PhUonos.    Her  great  beauty  at- 

€kL  (Georgia  university),  and  was  ^*aduatea  tracted  the  love  of  Jupiter,  who  under  the  form 

with  high  honors  in  1888.     In  1841  he  re-  of  a  swan  surprised  her  in  the  bath.    In  time 

ceived  uie  degree  of  M.D.  from  the  college  of  she  produced  two  eggs,  from  which  were  hatch- 
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ed  Oafltor  a&d  Clytemnestra,  of  mortal  na^me.  chief  editor  of  the  dailj  law  newspaper,  Is 
being  beflotten  hj  Tyndareos,  and  Pollux  ana  droit  In  1888  he  bought  the  olaoe  of  attorney 
Helen,  who  were  children  of  Jupiter  and  im-  at  the  court  of  caasation,  but  ctispoeed  of  it  in 
mortal  There  are  many  yersiona  of  this  fable  1846  in  order  to  devote  more  time  to  politics, 
of  Leda  and  the  swan,  some  reversing  the  ori-  In  1841  he  had  been  elected  deputy  by  the  de- 
gin  of  the  children,  and  others  reducmg  their  partment  of  Sarthe,  by  a  nearly  unanimous  vote, 
number;  also  of  the  subsequent  history  of  to  succeed  £tienne6amier-Pag^  who  had  Just 
Leda.  One  account  states  that  she  was  after  died.  He  made  a  bold  confession  of  his  repub- 
death  deified  as  Nemesis,  while  another  declares  lican  creed,  which  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm 
tiiat  Nemesis  was  the  mother  and  Leda  only  by  his  constituency,  but  caused  him  to  be  pros- 
the  nurse  or  guardian  of  the  eggs.  Mytholo-  ecuted  by  the  government;  he  was  sentenced 
gists  have  cot^ectured  an  identitybetween  Leda  to  4  months*  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of  8,000 
and  Leto  or  Latona.  tnncs ;  on  a  new  trial,  however,  he  was  acquit- 

L£J>£B01JB,  Kaxl  Fbxzdbioh  ton,  a  Ger-  ted.  He  spoke  often  in  the  chamoer  of  deputies^ 
man  botanist  and  traveller,  bom  in  Stralsund,  but  exerted  little  influence  upon  the  members* 
July  8,  1780,  died  in  Munich,  July  4,  1851.  Nor  did  he  find  hearty  support  among  the  op- 
He  was  graduated  at  Stockholm  as  doctor  of  position  press ;  he  consequently  established,  un- 
plulosophv  at  an  early  age,  and  appointed  in  der  the  editorship  of  Flocon,  a  journal  oi  his 
1805  teacner  and  director  of  the  botanic  gar-  own,  Za  r^arms^  which  advocated  not  onlv 
den  at  Grei&walde.  In  1811  he  became  pro-  political  but  social  reforms.  In  1846  he  issued 
fessor  of  natural  history  at  the  university  of  a  socialist  manifesto,  which  secured  him  a  con- 
Dorpat,  in  Bussia.  In  1826  he  explored  the  siderable  party  in  the  lower  ranks  of  societyi 
Altai  mountains,  and  the  result  of  his  investi-  while  it  estranged  from  him  the  middle  classes, 
gations  is  embodied  in  his  Eeise  dwrck  dtu  AU  His  uncompromising  support  of  the  doctrine 
taigebirge  und  die  DBonga/riachs  Kirgitengteppe  of  universal  suffrage  displeased  also  the  monar- 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1829-^80),  and  in  his  important  chical  opposition  party,  headed  b^  Odilon -Bar- 
botanical  work,  Flora  Attaioa  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  rot  and  others.  He  took  a  leading  part  in  all 
1829-84).  In  the  preparation  of  the  latter  the  republican  demonstrations  in  the  provinces 
work,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Icona  Plantarum  during  the  year  1847 ;  he  was  the  orator  of  the 
Jfovarum  Ploram  Souicam  ilhutrante$  (6  vols,  political  banquets  at  Lille,  OhMons'Sur-Sa6nQ^ 
foL,  with  600  colored  plates,  Biga,  1829-^84),  he  and  Dgon ;  and  when  the  revolution,  for  which 
was  assisted  by  his  travelling  companions  Meyer  his  violent  attacks  upon  the  government  had  con- 
and  Bunge.  He  regarded  his  Flora  Basiioa  tributed  to  pave  the  way,  broke  out,  he  became 
(8  vols.,  Stuttgart,  1842-^61),  as  the  greatest  for  a  short  time  its  acknowledged  leader;  itwaa 
scientific  achievement  of  his  life.  He  resided  he  who  <diieflv  prevented  the  regency  of  the 
successively  in  Odessa  and  Heidelberg,  and  in  duchess  of  Orleans  from  being  accepted  by  the 
Munich  from  1848  to  the  time  of  his  death.  chamber  of  deputies,  and  secured  the  powerful 

LEDBU-BOLLIN.  Alexakdbe  Augubtil  a  help  of  Lamartine.    On  the  organization  of  the 

French  jurist  and  politician,  born  in  Paris,  Feb.  provisional  government,  he  was  elected  by  ao* 

2,1808.     The  son  of  a  wealthy  physician,  he  cliunation  one  of  its  members.  His  position  was 

received  a  liberal  education,  studied  law,  and  extremely  embarrassing :    he  was   associated 

was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1880.    A  paper  on  with  men  whose,  principles  were  entirely  dia* 

martial  law,  which  had  been  proclaimed  at  cordant^  some  entertaining  moderate  opinionsi 

Paris  by  the  government  in  consequence  of  the  others  on  the  contrary  anxious  to  bring  about 

r^ublican  insurrection  of  1882,  gave  evidence  a  radical  change  in  the  social  i^stem.    Unwill- 

01  his  ability  as  a  lawyer.    Two  years  later,  his  ing  to  go  as  far  as  these  socialistic  revolution- 

Jfemoire  iur  les  Mnements  ds  la  rus  Tran^  iste,  he  gradually  lost  his  popularity  among  the 

lumain  produced  a  deep  sensation,  and  thence-  lower  classes,  while  he  became  more  than  ever 

forth  he  was  employed  as  counsel  by  most  of  the  bugbear  of  the  bourgeoiiie.    Their  distrust 

the  opposition  journals  and  republican  conspirsr  was  deepened  into  hatred  when,  as  minister  of 

tors  wno  were  prosecuted  unaer  Louis  Philippe,  the  interior,  he  issued  revolutionary  circulars 

In  the  numerous  trials  in  which  he  thus  be-  and  sent  special  commissioners  to  various  parts 

came  engaged,  he  gained  a  certain  amount  of  of  France  to  further  the  democratic  organization 

popularity  by  his  boldness  and  a  fervid  though  of  the  departments.    He  was  held  responsible 

not  always  classical  eloquence.    In  1887  he  as-  also  for  the  publication  of  the  Bulletins^  do  la 

turned  the  editorship  of  the  Journal  du  Palais,  r^iubliqney  which  were  supposed  at  the  time  to 

a  law  periodical  of  high  standing ;  he  reprinted  be  from  the  pen  of  George  Saiid.   NeverthelMS 

the  volumes  previou^  published  (27  vols.  8vo.,  he  evinced  great  personal  zeal  and  courage  in 

1791-1887),  and  continued  it  for  10  years.    He  maintaining  tranquillity  in  Paris ;   his  timely 

also  superintended  the  publication  of  a  work  precautions  defeated  the  insurrectionary  attempt 

entiiXed  Jurisprtid&nee  Fran^iie^  ou  Repertoire  of  April  16 ;  he  protected  the  Presto  and  £mue 

du  Journal  du  Palais  (8  vols.  4to.,  1848-8),  de  Girardin  against  a  mob,  and  reconciled  the 

and  added  to  it  a  remarkable  introduction.    In  democrats  of  raris  to  the  return  of  the  army  to 

1844-'6  appeared  his  Jurisprudence  administra-  the  capital.    Bat  his  efforts  to  prevent  an  open 

the  en  matUre  oontentieuse  de  1789  d  1881  (9  rupture  between  the  opposing  parties  nearly 

Yois,  8vo).    About  the  same  time  he  was  the  lost  him  his  seat  at  the  ensuing  electionS|  and 
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Im  owed  1ii0  Mtam  to  the  oonstitnent  BBaeoMj  lemaining  conoealed  for  about  8  weeks  in  tlie 

floldj  to  hiB  name  being  associated  with  those  neighborhood  of  Paris,  eeesped  to  Bekinm,  and 

of  more  popular  memtors  of  the  provisioDal  then  repaired  to  England,  whence  he  directed  % 

goremment.    On  the  formation  of  the  execn-  solemn  protest  a^inst  tne  decree  sommcning 

tiTC  commission  bj  the  assembly,  he  was  the  him  before  the  high  cout  of  jnstioe.    He  wa» 

last  on  the  list,  and  receiyed  but  468  votes  sentenced  bj  delanlt  to  transportation  for  li^ 

out  of  abont  800,  and  even  this  through  the  Since  that  period  he  has  resided  in  England, 

influence  of  Lamartine.     The  insurrection  of  where  he  supports  himself  partly  by  the  rem- 

ICay  16  increased  the  distrust  of  all  parties  to-  nants  of  his  property  and  partly  hj  his  pen. 

ward  him.    He  aided  in  defeating  the  object  Beside  a  pampnlet,Z0  18  yui'n,  1848,  an  apology 

of  the  insurgents ;  but  when  Louis  Blanc  and  for  his  conduct  on  that  day,  he  has  published 

Oanssi^dre  were  accused  before  the  assembly,  De  la  dkadmoe  de  PAnguterre  (8  voK  Svo., 

he  courageously  defended  them.  When,  in  con-  Paris,  1860),  and  Za  lot  Anglaue  (2  yols.  8yo.). 

■equence  of  the  insurrection  of  June  24,  the  He  has  also  been  one  of  the  principal  contriba- 

executiye  power  devolyed  on  Gen.  Oayugnao,  tors  to  La  wix  dPunpr&§criL    He  associated 

Ledru-Bollin  breathed  more  freely ;  and  resum-  himself  for  awhile  with  Kossuth,  Mazdni,  Ruge, 

fag  his  seat  in  the  assembly,  he  neglected  no  and  other  leading  revolutionists,  in  the  hope  ci 

opportunity  of  yin^cating  his  own  conduct  and  concentrating  the  eflfbrts  of  the  European  demo- 

opmions,  and  in  the  parliamentary  struggle  Uiat  cracy.    In  1867  he  was  accused,  in  connection 

ft>lIowed  displayed  more  than  his  wonted  elo-  with  Mazadni.  of  a  plot  agiunst  the  life  of  Napo- 

qnence,  winning  the  suflEhiges  of  even  his  bitter-  leon  UI.,  ana  was  a  second  time  sentenced  to 

ast  oppK>nent8.    His  speeches  agunst  the  state  transportation.  He  has  refused  to  avail  himself 

of  siege,  his  explanations  of  the  insurrection  of  of  the  last  amnesty  proclaimed  by  the  emperor 

June,  and  his  protest  against  the  sending  of  a  of  the  French. 

French  army  to  Italy  were  particularly  admired       LEDTARD,  Jobk,  an  American  traveller^ 

as  efforts  of  oratory.    In  the  presidential  elec-  bom  in  Groton,  Conn.,  in  1761,  died  in  ddro, 

tion  of  Dec.  1848,  he  presented  himself  as  the  Egypt,  Jan.  17,  1789.    He  lost  his  &ther  in 

democratic  candidate^  but  received  only  870,119  early  diildhood,  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 

votes,  while  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  obtain-  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  law,  at  his  mothers 

ed  more  than  6,000,000,  and  Cavaignac  nearly  1,-  request  he  entered  Dartmouth  college  in  1772, 

600,000.    The  standing  beheld  in  the  assembly,  with  a  view  of  fitting  himself  for  miasioDary 

his  denundations  of  the  reactionary  tendencies  duty  among  the  Indians.    The  restraints  of  this 

of  the  majority  and  the  government,  and  his  elo-  mode  of  life  proving  irksome,  he  absented  him- 

quent  appeals  in  behalf  of  a  trulv  republican  sy»-  self  at  one  time  from  college  for  several  months, 

tem,  somewhat  revived  his  poniuarity  during  tiie  during  which  he  visited  the  Indians  of  the  Six 

first  part  of  1849.    To  strengtnen  this  returning  Nations ;  and  finally,  abandoning  the  idea  of  be* 

Ikvor  he  assisted  at  banauets  in  Le  Mans,  Oha-  coming  a  missionary,  be  embaraed  on  the  Gon»- 

teauroux,  and  Moulins,  wliere  his  democratic  ad-  necticut  river  in  a  canoe  of  his  own  fashioning, 

dresses  were  bailed  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  and  floated  down  to  Hartford.    After  a  brief 

A  brutal  attack  upon  his  person  which  took  place  experience  as  a  theological  student,  impelled 

in  the  last  of  the  above  named  cities,  and  of  by  a  restiess  spirit  of  adventure,  he  shipped 

which  he  himself  gave  an  account  in  the  as-  at  New  London  as  a  common  sulor  in  a  vessel 

aembly,  also  had  the  effect  of  gaining  him  much  bound  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  Gibraltar 

eyrapatiiy;  and  in  the  elections  for  the  legis-  enlisted  in  aBritishregiment)  but  was  discharged 

lative  assembly  he  was  chosen  by  6  departments  at  the  request  of  his  captain.    Returning  to 

at  once,  Seine,  Allier,  Yar,  Sa6ne-et-Loire,  and  New  London  at  the  end  of  a  year,  he  embarked 

H4rault^  while  7  others  gave  him  a  very  heavy  soon  after  at  New  York  for  England,  and  ar- 

vote.  This  encouraged  him  to  a  still  more  hearty  rived  in  London  lust  as  Gapt.  Gook  was  ab<mt 

Oppontion  to  the  government,  and  especially  to  to  sail  on  his  8a  and  last  voyage  around  the 

present  himself  as  the  defender  of  the  Roman  world.    The  nature  of  the  expedition  aroused 

republic,  which  had  been  crushed  by  the  arms  Ledyard's  enthusiasm  for  travel,  and  having 

of  France.    On  June  11  he  concluded  his  protest  procured  an  introduction  to  Gook,  he  so  favor- 

against  the  French  expedition  in  these  words :  ably  impressed  the  great  navigator  that  he  took 

"  The  constitution  is  violated ;  we  will  defend  him  into  the  service,  and  promoted  him  to  be  a 

it  by  every  possible  means,  and  if  need  be  by  corporal  of  marines.    Of  this  voyage  he  kept  a 

tiie  force  of  arms;"   and  at  the  same  time  private  ioumal,  which  in  accordance  with  a  gen* 

moved  the  impeachment  of  the  president  and  eral  oraer  of  the  government  was  taken  from 

his  cabinet.    On  June  18  he  attempted  an  in-  him  on  the  return  of  the  expedition  to  England, 

surrectionary  demonstration ;  at  the  head  of  a  Subsequently  he  wrote  out  from  recollection, 

few  deputies,  some  artillerymen  of  the  national  assisted  by  a  brief  sketch  issued  under  the  sane- 

Sard  under  Guinard,  and  a  few  hundred  cit-  tion  of  the  admiralty,  an  account  of  the  expedi* 

ina,  he  went  to  the  eajwervaioire  de$  arU  et  tion,  which  was  published  in  Hartford  in  1788. 

mStien;  but  here,  before  they  had  time  to  take  During  the  two  years  succeeding  his  return  to 

any  decisive  measures,  the  insuq^nts  were  sur-  England  he  remained  in  the  British  naval  ser- 

rounded  by  troops.     Some  of  them  escaped  vice,  but  steadily  refused  to  take  arms  against 

through  an  upper  window.    Ledru-RoUin,  after  his  native  country.    In  Dec.  178&,  being  in  a 
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maii-«f-war  oif  Long  island,  he  found  reason  for  this  sommarj  expulsion  of  Ledjaxd 
means  to  esoqie,  and  revisited  his  fnends  after  from  the  Russian  domioions  has  never  been  sat- 
an  absenoe  of  8  years.  Having  spent  many  isfaotorily  explained.  Mr.  Sparks^  io  his  *^  life 
months  in  firnitless  endeavors  to  fit  ont  an  ex*  of  John  Ledyard*'  (Sparks's  ^*  American  Biogra- 
pedition  to  the  N.  W.  ooast,  which  he  was  the  l>hy,'*  second  series),  ooigectnres  that  the  Rns- 
first  of  his  countrymen  to  propose,  he  embarked  sian  American  company,  then  recently  formed, 
for  Europe  in  June,  1784,  in  the  hope  of  finding  and  whose  factories  and  forts  were  building  in 
there  the  means  of  carrying  his  nrojeot  into  e^  Irkootsk,  their  head-quarters,  were  apprehensive 
foot  He  remained  for  somemontns  atL'Orient,  that  he  might  publish  facts  in  relation  to  their 
in  France,  where  flattering  hopes  of  receiving  manner  of  trading  withthenatives  which  would 
command  of  a  ship  destined  for  an  exploring  prove  to  the  disiadvantage  of  the  company ; 
expedition  were  held  out  to  him ;  but  upon  the  hence  an  order  for  his  arrest  as  a  spy  was  pro- 
failure  of  the  n€|N>tiations  he  repaired  in  the  cured,  and  he  was  hurried  out  of  tne  country, 
spring  of  1785  to  Paris.  He  was  kmdly  received  Ledyard  found  his  way  back  to  London  in  the 
UY  Jefferson,  then  minister  to  France  from  the  spring,  to  use  his  own  words,  "  disappointed. 
United  States,  La&yette,  and  othera  and  found  ragged,  and  penniless,  but  with  a  whole  heart,'* 
in  Paul  Jones  a  ready  ooOperator  in  nis  plans  of  and  was  cordially  received  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
maritime  exploration.  Various  ciroimstanoes  and  others  who  had  befriended  him.  Undaunted 
prevented  the  consununation  of  their  project,  by  previous  adversities,  he  ea^ly  accepted  aa 
and  alter  wasting  many  months  in  unavailing  offer  made  to  him  by  the  assocmtion  for  promot- 
efforts  to  overcome  otistacles,  Ledyard  deter-  ing  the  discovery  of  the  inland  parts  of  Africa, 
mined  to  carry  out  his  original  design  by  a  jour-  to  undertake  an  expedition  into  the  interior  or 
ney  through  northern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  that  continent;  ana  when  asked  how  soon  he 
across  Behring's  straits  to  the  western  hemi-  would  be  ready  to  set  out,  replied :  ^*  To-morrow 
sphere.  An  application  to  OatharineH.  of  Russia  morning.*'  Be  departed  from  England  in  ibB 
for  permission  to  pass  through  her  dominions^  latter  part  of  June,  intending  to  cross  the 
which  was  preferred  through  Mr.  Jefferson,  hav-  African  continent  in  a  westerly  direction  from 
ing  remained  6  months  unanswered,  he  went  Sennaar,  and  had  proceeded  as  far  as  Cairo, 
to  London,  where,  through  the  influence  of  Sir  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  bilious  disorder 
James  ELaU,  he  was  offerod  a  free  passage  in  a  which  put  an  end  to  his  lifo.  His  death  was 
ship  just  equipped  to  sail  for  the  Pacific  ocean,  considered  a  great  loss  to  the  society  under 
He  actually  em  oarked  in  her,  but  was  not  out  of  whose  auspices  be  had  embarked,  and  who  from 
sight  of  land  before  the  vessel  was  brought  back  the  tenor  of  his  first  despatches  from  Egypt,  and 
by  order  of  government,  and  the  voyage  broken  firom  his  previous  labors,  had  been  impressed 
up.  UndiBcouraged  by  these  disappointments,  with  his  ntness  for  the  part  of  a  geographical 
and  supplied  with  a  small  sum  of  money  by  Sir  pioneer.  For  capacity  of  endurance,  resolution, 
Joseph  nanks  and  others,  he  departed  on  his  and  physical  vigor,  he  was  one  of  tne  most  re- 
long  overland  Journey  in  the  latter  part  of  1789.  markable  of  modern  travellers ;  and  had  he  pos- 
Arrivinff  at  Stockholm,  he  attempted  to  cross  sessed  means  equal  to  his  zeal,  his  name  would 
the  gulf  of  Bothnia  on  the  ice  to  Abo  in  Fin*  doubtless  have  been  associated  with  important 
land,  but  was  met  by  open  water  in  the  mid*  discoveries,  as  it  now  is  with  wonderful  and 
die.  He  immediately  altered  his  course,  and  romantic  but  unprofitable  adventures.  Many 
in  the  dead  of  winter  walked  around  the  whole  extracts  f^om  his  ioumals  and  his  private  cor- 
coast  of  the  gnlf^  arriving  in  St.  Petersburg  in  reqK>ndence  with  Jefferson  and  others  are  given 
the  latter  part  of  March  without  money,  shoes,  in  Sparks's  memoir. — ^Wiluam,  an  American 
or  stockings.  This  journey  of  upward  of  1,400  revolutionary  soldier,  a  relative  of  the  preced* 
miles  was  acoomplisbed  in  less  than  7  weeks,  ing,  born  in  Groton,  Conn.,  about  1750,  killed  at 
After  a  delay  of  several  weeks  he  procured  his  the  capture  of  Fort  Oris  wold.  Sept  7,  1781, 
passport  from  the  empress,  and  received  per-  He  held  the  commission  of  colonel  in  the  militia 
mission  to  accompany  Dr.  Brown,  a  Scotchman  of  Connecticut,  and  during  the  marauding  ex- 
in  the  Russian  service,  as  far  as  Barnaul  in  south-  pedition  of  Arnold  along  l£e  coast  of  that  state 
em  Siberia,  a  distance  of  about  8,000  miles,  m  Sept  1781,  he  was  in  command  of  Forts 
Here  he  parted  with  his  companion,  and  pro-  Trumbull  and  Griswold,  which  protected  New 
ceeded  to  Irkootsk,  whence  he  sailed  in  a  small  London.  Throwing  himself  into  tlie  latter  woric 
boat  1,400  miles  down  the  river  Lena  to  Ta-  with  157  militia  hastily  collected,  he  refused  a 
kootsk.  Permission  to  proceed  to  Okhotsk  on  demand  for  its  surrender,  and  resisted  for  nearly 
the  sea  of  that  name  being  refused,  on  the  an  hour  the  attack  of  a  British  force  number- 

nund  that  the  season  was  too  far  advanced,  it  ing  800  men,  led  by  Lieut  Col.  Eyre,  who  re- 
Qg  then  the  latter  part  of  September,  he  ao-  ceived  a  mortal  wound  in  the  onset  His  suo- 
oompanied  a  Oapt  BUlings,  in  the  Russian  ser-  cesser,  Major  Montgomery,  having  been  killed 
vice,  back  to  Irkootsk,  where  on  Feb.  24, 1788,  while  mounting  the  parapet  the  command  de- 
he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  empress.  Ac-  volved  upon  Migor  Bromfield,  a  tory,  who  ef- 
companied  by  two  guards,  he  was  conducted  fected  an  entrance  into  the  fort  after  nearly 
with  all  speed  to  the  frontiers  of  PoUmd,  and  200  of  his  men  had  been  disabled,  including  ^ 
there  dismissed,  with  an  intimation  that  he  killed,  the  Americans  having  lost  about  a  dozen 
would  be  hanged  if  he  reentered  Russia*    The  killed*    To  Bromfield^s  inquiry :   *^  Who  com- 
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waMa3Bi!baBgunmaf*Is^SndT9plM:^lMf   wail;  «m,^M  flf.iB.;  pepbftt  181^  fl^Ml 
nr,  but  joa  do  now,**  at  the  same  time  haiKJing   Coal  and  limeBtone  are  abnndaat.    Hie 


Lim  his  avoid.    Bromfield  limiiediaftcly  plimf-  ia  divenified  by  woods  and  nndolatB^  pftirie^ 

ed  it  tiiroog^  the  bodj  of  Ledyard  to  the  bin^  and  the  soil  ia  extreflseiy  aii4  nmfomily  fiatfle; 

Jdllhig  him  upon  the  spot    A  mwiicro  of  the  The  prodnctioiis  in  1869  were  60,171  hnaheb 

Americana  ensued,  which  was  not  stopped  imtQ  oi  wheat,  808,680  of  Indian  com,  SJiOO  of  oat& 

more  than  100  of  them  were  kJDed  andwoond-  62,819  of  potatoes,  fl3,061  tons  of  hay,  S91,6€9 

ed.    A  monnment  has  been  erected  near  the  lbs.  of  batter,  111,878  of  cheese^  and  S9,849  of 

apoi  to  commemorate  thia  event  wooL     The  Keoknk,  Fort  Des  Mcinea,  and 

LEE,  in  nantioal  langoj^ge,  a  place  aheltered  Ifinneaota,  and  the  Keokak,  Mbnnt  Pleasant^ 

from  the  wind,  or  the  adeof  any  thing  opposite  and  Mnseatine  railroeds  paas  thion|^  the  eovn* 

to  that  against  whidi  the  wind  blowSb    Thna  ty.    Gapitak^  Keokok  and  Fort  Madison, 

to  be  "under  the  lee  of  the  land"  is  to  be  pro*  LEE,  the  name  of  a  funily  of  Virginia,  aer* 

tected  by  a  bloff  or  an  elevated  coast  from  end  oi  whose  members  h<Ad  a  promincDt  poo- 

the  torob  of  the  wind  blowing  seaward;  bat  a  tion  in  the  haatorj  of  the  American  revi^ntioa. 

''lee  shore"  is  a  shore  on  the  lee  side  of  a  vea*  The  Lees  were  an  old  cavalier  frmily  of  distino- 

■el,  and  on  which  therefore  it  is  liable  to  be  tlon  in  En^^d.    Richard  Lee  emigrated  to 

driven  by  a  storm.    **  To  leeward  "  is  the  diieo>  Virginia  in  the  reign  of  Gharies  L,  bringing 

tion  toward  which  the  wind  blows;  its  opposite  with  him  a  nnmeroos  hoosehold,  and  settled  in 

ia  "to  windward."     Leeway  is  the  deviation  the  ooonty  of  Northnmberland,  between  the 

of  a  ^p's  coarse  from  the  coarse  in  whidli  she  B^pahannock  and  Potomac  rivers,  a  retpon 

is  steered,  when  by  the  actioa  of  wind  or  car*  known  then  and  now  by  the  name  oi  the 

rent  die  is  driven  sideways  as  well  as  f<Mward;  ""  Northern  Neck."    This  gentleman,  the  first 

it  may  therefore  be  defined  as  the  angle  between  of  a  l<»g  hne  of  eminent  men  of  his  name  in 

tiie  line  dT  the  ship^s  keel  and  the  line  which  Virginia,  was  a  devoted  adherent  of  the  Stoarta^ 

abe  actaally  describes  through  the  water.  and,  in  conjonction  with  the  royal  governor  Bar 

LEE,  the  name  of  coonties  in  4  of  the  United  William  Berkeley,  placed  the  colony  in  that  a^ 
States.  L  A  8.  W.  00.  oi  Va.,  bordering  on  titnde  of  remstance  to  Cromwell  which  cansed 
Tenn.  and  Ky.,  and  traversed  by  Powell^s  river;  the  protectee  to  send  a  fleet  for  its  redaction 
area,  612  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 10,267,  of  whom  under  the  commonwealth.  The  par^  of  Lee 
787  were  sUvea.  Powell^s  monntain  lies  on  its  and  Berkeley  displayed  soeh  determination, 
EL  boondary  and  Comberiand  moontain  on  the  however,  that  the  commander  of  the  sq[aad- 
K.  W.,  and  it  contains  iron  ore,  limestone,  and  ron  was  compelled  to  ratify  a  treaty  with  the 
aaltpetre.  The  soil  in  the  valleys  is  very  fertilei  rebellioas  odony,  which  was  styled  an  **  inde- 
The  prodoctions  in  1850  were  485,725  bashda  pendent  dominion."  It  is  sud  that  Bichard 
of  Indian  com,  20,24Sof  wheat,  107,030  of  oats^  Lee  soon  afterward  hired  a  ship,  and  vifllted 
and  5,131  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  54  grist  Charles  n.  in  Flanders,  oflferinff  to  erect  his 
mQIa,  14  saw  milk,  7  tanneries,  2  iron  forges^  standard  in  Virginia  if  aasored  of  adeqnate 
26  diorehea,  and  650  papila  attending  pablie  saj^rt.  The  plan  was  not  then  carried  ooL 
achoola.  Capital,  JonesviUe.  IE.  A  8.  W .  co.  bat  it  has  been  stated  that  on  the  death  oS 
«f  6a.,  boonaed  £.  by  Fliot river;  area,  600  sq,  Cromwell,  Charies  11.,  by  the  exertions  of  Lee 
m.;  pop.  in  1859,  6,679,  of  whom  4^587  were  andBerkdey,  wasproclannedinViiginia  **king 
slaves.  It  has  a  neariy  level  sorfiuM,  wooded  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  Irdand,  and  Vir- 
with  pine,  oak,  and  hickory,  and  a  fertile  aoiL  ^oia,"  nearly  two  years  before  his  triumphal 
The  productions  in  1860  were  297,614  badiela  entry  into  London.  The  Ung  exhibited  hia 
of  Indian  com,  21,210  of  oats,  71,993  of  sweet  gratitode  for  this  espoasal  of  his  canse,  it  is  also 
potatoes,  10,010  Ibisw  of  rice,  and  9,342  bales  of  said,  by  ordering  the  arms  of  Virginia  to  be 
cotton.  There'  were  5  grist  milk,  4  saw  miDs,  quartered  on  those  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
9  chnrchea,  and  137  pupils  attending  paUie  moitU^:  EndatVtrgtRiaquart&m,.  Richard,  the 
adiools.  The  south-western  Georgia  railroad  son  of  Richard  Lee,  was  a  member  of  the  conn- 
passes  through  the  conoty.  Capita^  Starkville.  cil ;  and  Thomas,  third  son  of  the  second  Rich- 
in.  A  N.  CO.  of  HL,  drained  by  Rock  and  Green  ard,  succeeded  his  fiither,  and  became  preadent. 
rivers  and  Bureau  creek;  area, 720 sq.  m.;  pop.  He  died  at  the  moment  when  hb  commiaaon 
in  1855,  11,681.  The  soriace  ia  chiefly  an  un»  of  governor  of  the  colony  had  just  beoi  made 
dnlatingprairie  diversified  by  tracts  of  wood-  out.  He  had  married  Hannah,  danghter  of  CoL 
land.  The  soil  is  very  fertile.  The  productions  Philip  Lodwell,  an  assodate  in  the  cooncQ ;  and 
In  1850  were  232,010  bushels  of  Indian  com,  from  this  onion  sprang  5  sons  who  rose  to  die* 
97,538  of  wheat,  99,562  of  oats,  8,661  tons  of  tinction,  of  whom  the  following  are  the  prind- 
hay,  and  12,125  lb&  of  wooL  There  were  8  paL  L  Richakd  Hkvbt,  an  iSjnerican  atates- 
giist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  6  churches,  and  1,518  man,  bom  at  Stratfcnd,  Westmoreland  eo.,  Va^ 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  Illinois  Jan.  20,  1732,  died  at  ChantiBy  in  the  same 
oentral  and  Fulton  and  Iowa  railroads  meet  at  county,  June  19, 1794.  After  a  course  of  pri- 
Dixon^  the  c«>itaL  IV.  A  8.  £.  co.  of  Iowa,  vate  tuition  at  Stratford,  he  was  soit  to  Wake- 
bounded  K*.  E.  by  Skunk  river,  8.  K  by  the  field  academy,  Yorkshire,  England,  where  he 
Mississippi,  separsting  it  from  Illinoie,  and  8.W.  became  a  proficient  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and 
by  the  Dob  Moines,  which  divides  it  from  IGs-  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive  knowl-* 
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icige  nf  tiie  olMslflft  wliidi  alUrward  iid^«d  M  propoMd  tfimp  aot  That  llik  stop  was'tlm 
jnnoh  to  the  effect  of  his  oratory.  Leaying  mere  reeiilt  of  hasty  and  momentaiy  impolBe 
achool  at  about  the  age  of  18,  he  made  a  tour  Is  abondaatly  proved  by  the  wh<de  tenor  of 
through  England,  yisited  London,  and  retomed  his  subeeqnent  career.  He  soon  found  an  op- 
in  his  20th  year  to  Virginia.  His  father  had  portonity  to  explain  alL  The  small  tory  party, 
died  two  years  before,  and  the  young  man  ezaspen^ted  by  the  energy  with  which  he  op- 
found  himself  in  noeseesion  of  a  oompetSnt  es-  posed  the  government,  denounced  him  as  a  pop* 
tate.  He  resisteo,  however,  every  temptation  ular  demagogue,  bent  only  on  revenging  his 
to  indolence,  and  applied  himself  with  ardor  to  disappointment  in  procuring  the  collectonhip. 
study  in  the  diverse  departments  of  law,  poll-  The  people  of  his  county  treated  this  accusation 
tios,  theology,  science,  history,  andbelles-lettree.  with  contempt ;  but  to  satisfy  the  inhabitants 
He  became  fond  of  poetry  and  pored  over  Ho*  of  the  colony  at  large,  who  did  not  know  him, 
mer,  Virgil,  and  Milton,  but  above  all,  the  plays  he  published  in  the  "*'  Virginia  Gazette^'  a  state* 
of  Shakespeare,  of  which  he  was  passionately  ment  of  the  facts.  He  had  written  to  England 
fond.  He  passed  his  time  thus  at  Stratford  by  the  advice  of  a  friend,  who  no  more  than 
until  his  28d  year,  when  Braddock  came  to  mmself^  ^^nor  perhaps  a  single  person  in  this 
Virginia,  on  hia.ill-fiited  exoedition  against  Fort  country,  had  at  that  time  reflected  the  least  on 
Duquesne.  The  youths  of  tne  colony  were  filled  the  nature  and  tendency  of  such  an  act.''  Rs* 
witn  military  ardor,  and  Lee  raised  a  company  flection  had  opened  his  eyes,  and  he  had  soon 
of  volunteers  in  Westmoreland,  was  chosen  cap*  detennined  to  exert  every  faculty  he  possessed 
tain,  and  marched  to  Alexandria,  where  he  of-  in  opposition  to  the  measure.  ll^^e  can  be  no 
fered  his  services  to  Braddock.  The  general  doubt  of  Lee^s  sincerity  in  this  statement.  Th« 
however  declined  them  with  an  ill-concealed  application  would  seem  to  have  been  simply 
expression  of  contempt  for  ^  provincials."  whose  the  impulsive  act  of  an  ambitious  young  man, 
services  it  had  been  well  for  him  to  nave  ac-  at  a  period  when  it  was  regarded  as  an  honor 
c^ted,  and  Lee  was  compelled  to  march  home  to  hold  office  under  government.  The  imme- 
again.  In  his  25th  year  he  was  appointed  a  diate  and  active  steps  which  he  took  against 
Justice  of  the  peace,  an  office  at  that  time  of  the  authority  of  parliament  appear  to  be  eon* 
great  responsibilit;^  and  importance,  from  the  elusive  of  his  real  sentiments.  He  Joined  heart 
extensive  iurisdiction  possessed  by  the  county  and  hand  with  the  opponents  of  the  proposed 
courts  both  in  law  and  equity.  The  commission  tax;  and  when  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
of  so  young  a  man  was  a  strong  evidence  of  pointed  by  the  burgesses  to  draught  an  ad- 
public  respect  That  he  did  not  disappoint  the  oress  to  the  king,  a  memorial  to  the  lords^  and  a 
good  opinion  of  his  talents  is  shown  by  the  fact  remonstrance  to  the  commons  against  taxation 
that  a  number  of  hb  brother  masistrates  peti-  without  representation,  Lee  was  placed  upon 
tioned  the  governor  and  council  that  Mr.  Lee's  the  committee,  and  deputed  by  his  associates  to 
oomraission  might  be  antedated  in  such  a  man-  prepare  two  of  tiie  three  papers.  His  literary 
ner  as  to  give  him  legal  precedence,  and  enable  and  political  acquirements  weU  fitted  him  for 
him  to  act  as  president  of  the  court  He  was  the  task,  and  the  papers  proved  genuine  and 
soon  after  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  eloquent  utterances  of  the  spirit  of  resistance^ 
burgesses  from  Westmoreland,  and  took  his  seat  From  this  moment  Lee's  career  was  an  un* 
In  that  body  for  one  or  two  sessions,  but  he  did  broken  series  of  services  to  the  cause  of  liberty. 
not  speak.  This  diffidence  finally  wore  away  in  He  was  absent  from  Williamsburg  when  Pat- 
some  measure,  and  he  made  a  brief  but  striking  rick  Henry  introduced,  in  the  ensuing  year, 
Q>eech  strongly  opposing  the  institution  of  sla-  1765,  his  celebrated  resolutions  affainst  the 
very,  and  advocating  the  imposition  of  a  tax  sot  stamp  act ;  but  he  warmly  concurred  in  them« 
heavy  as  to  amount  to  a  prohibition  of  further  and  originated  an  association  in  Westmoreland 
importations.  The  brevity  of  this  speech,  its  in  accordance  with  their  spirit  The  artidee  of 
balanced  style,  and  the  timidity  with  which  it  this  association,  which  were  written  by  Lee^ 
b  siud  to  have  been  delivered,  seem  to  show  and  are  stillpreserved  in  his  own  handwriting^ 
that  it  was  previously  written  out,  and  indicate  go  beyond  Henry's  resolutions,  and  indicate  in 
the  painfal  aiffidence  with  which  the  afterward  a  veiy  striking  manner  the  advsnoe  of  poblio 
celebrated  parliamentary  leader  commenced  his  opinion  from  May,  1765,  to  Feb.  1766.  Boused 
eareer.  The  time  was  however  near  at  hand  by  the  attempt  to  reduce  the  people  to  ^abject 
when  the  oppressions  of  the  home  government  and  detestable  slavery"  by  destroying  the  con- 
were  to  spur  all  classes  of  men  into  activity,  stitution,  **  we  who  have  subscribed  thb  pa- 
The  act  declaratory  of  the  right  to  tax  tibe  Pf i^/'  it  b  declared,  *^  have  associated,  and  do 
colonies  passed  the  Britbh  parliament  in  1764^  bind  ourselves  to  each  other,  to  Ood,  and  our 
and  this  was  followed  in  the  next  year  by  the  country,  by  the  firmest  ties  which  religion  and 
stamp  act  Lee  took  in  the  former  year  an  un*  virtue  can  frame,  to  stand  by,  and  with  our* 
happy,  almost  a  fatal  step,  the  effects  of  which  selves  and  fortunes  to  support,  maintain,  and 
dung  to  him  in  a  measure  throughout  life,  and  defend  each  other  in  the  observation  and  exe- 
dimmed  the  light  of  hb  greatest  public  services,  cution  of  these  fcdlowing  artides."  It  b  then 
In  a  thoughtless  moment,  and  at  the  instiga*  dedared  that  a  trial  by  peers,  and  no  taxation 
tion  of  a  friend,  be  wrote  to  England  making  without  representation,  are  fundamental  pop- 
application  for  the  post  of  collector  under  the  tions  of  the  constitution.    If  any  one  oppose 
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these  principles,  lie  win  be  regarded  as  a  pnbEo  measore.  HAviiitf  thus  formaDr  taken  his  stand 
enemj,  **  and  we  will  go  to  any  extremity,  not  with  the  extreme  leaders,  Lee  always  afterward 
only  to  preyent  the  snocesa  of  saoh  an  attempt  adhered  to  them.  In  1767  he  spoke  with  great 
bat  to  stigmatize  and  pnnish  the  offenders.'*  ability  against  the  acts  levying  duties  upon  tea 
These  noble  words  follow:  ^^Asthe  stamp  act  and  other  commodities,  and  for  quartering  Brit- 
does  absolntely  direct  the  property  of  the  peo-  ish  troops  npon  the  colonies.  In  1768  he  wrote 
pie  to  be  taken  from  them  without  their  con-*  from  Ohantilly.  where  he  was  then  residing,  not 
sent,  .  .  .  and  in  many  cases  deprives  the  £ur  from  Stratford,  to  John  DicMoson  of  renn- 
British  American  subject  of  his  trial  by  jury,  we  ^Ivania,  suggesting  a  plan  of  private  corre- 
do  determine,  at  every  hazard,  and  paying  no  spondence  between  the  friends  of  liberty ;  and 
regard  to  danger  or  to  death,  to  exert  every  fiiA-  this  scheme  was  enlarged  and  perfected  by  tiie 
nlty  to  prevent  the  execution  of  the  said  stamp  appointment  in  1778  of  a  committee  of  corre* 
act.*'  u  any  *'  abandoned  wretch^'  attempted  spondence,  to  communicate  with  all  the  colo* 
to  introduce  stamped  paper,  the  subscrioers  nies.  Lee  was  one  of  the  6  or  6  burgesses  who 
bound  themselves  to  meet  immediiU»ly,  and  in  private  meetins  devised  this  plan,  and  is  said 
deal  with  the  offender  in  a  summary  manner,  to  have  originated  the  idea.  The  house  prompt- 
Considering  the  dangerous  aspect  of  the  times,  ly  appointed  the  committee,  and  Lee  was 
the  resolute  tone  and  menace  of  these  articles  placed  npon  it.  The  great  value  of  such  a  body 
reflect  high  honor  upon  the  courage  and  patri-  was  immediatelv  shown.  Acting  under  in- 
otism  of  Lee.  That  the  association  was  in  struotions  from  the  house,  the  committee  wrote 
earnest  is  shown  by  tiie  prompt  arrest  of  a  per-  to  the  sister  colonies  proposing  a  general  con- 
toon  who  had  accepted  the  place  of  coUector.  gress.  The  proposition  was  almost  universal^ 
Lee  and  his  frienas  proceeoied  to  his  house,  acceded  to ;  ana  the  ^'  first  congress "  met  at 
burned  his  commission  and  supply  of  stamps.  Philadelphia,  Sept  5^  1774.  Lee  was  one  of 
and  compelled  him  to  take  an  oath  not  to  offend  the  delegates  from  Virginia,  and  his  voice  was 
infoture.  At  the  winter  session  of  the  burgess-  the  second  which  was  heard  upon  the  floor. 
es  in  1766,  Lee  openly  took  his  stand  wi^  the  Patrick  Henry  preceded  him,  in  a  wonderful 
eictreme  party  for  reform,  at  the  head  of  which  speech,  of  which  the  tradition  only  remains ;  and 
stood  Patrick  Henry,  by  making  a  motion  that  little  more  has  been  retained  of  Lee's.  It  is  said, 
the  offices  of  speaker  of  the  burgesses  and  trees-  however,  that  the  congress  was  even  more  im- 
nrer  of  the  colony  should  thenceforth  be  sep-  pressed  bv  his  comprehensive  views  and  politi- 
arate.  It  is  difficult  at  tliis  distance  of  time  to  cal  knowledge  than  by  the  **'  fire  and  splendor  " 
imagine  the  profound  sensation  and  the  bitter  of  his  eloquence,  of  which  great  accounts  had 
resistance  which  this  proponlion  aroused.  The  reached  them.  He  immediately  took  the  prom- 
explanation  may  however  be  given  in  a  .few  inent  position  which  his  great  talents  and  zeal 
w<n*ds.  The  death  of  Speaker  Robinson,  who  entitled  him  to,  and  was  placed  upon  all  the 
also  held  the  post  of  treasurer,  had  exposed  an  more  important  committees — ^thoee  to  prepare 
enormous  deficit  in  the  public  accounts.  This  addresses  to  the  king,  the  people  of  England, 
arose  from  t^e  fact  that  Mr.  Robinson,  a  gentle-  and  the  colonies ;  to  state  the  rights  and  griev* 
man  of  great  wealth  and  the  most  amiable  dis-  ances  of  the  colonies;  and  to  carry  out  the  res* 
position,  had  lent  to  prominent  members  of  the  olutions  of  non-intercourse  with  Great  Britain, 
house,  who  were  his  friends,  large  amounts  in  As  diairman  of  the  first  named  committee,  Lee 
government  bills  returned  to  the  treasury,  and  reported  the  papers  which  Lord  Ohatham  com* 
directed  by  law  to  be  burned.  This  had  Ions  mended  so  highly.  Mr.  Jay  wrote  the  address 
been  suspected,  and  as  early  as  1766  Lee  had  to  Uie  people  of  England ;  that  to  the  king  waa 
moved  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  probably  Lee's ;  but  that  Lee  wrote  the  memo* 
to  Inquire  into  the  state  of  the  treasury.  The  rial  to  Uie  people  of  British  America  is  undis- 
speaker  had  **  fixed  his  eyes  with  a  dark  and  puted.  This  is  one  of  the  most  masterly  state 
terrible  frown''  upon  tiie  youthibl  reformer,  papers  of  the  period.  It  has  been  justly  said  to 
and  the  recipients  of  the  loans  had  ** turned  nave  "the  double  merit  of  including  all  the 
their  faces  from  him  with  haughty  and  disdain-  qualities  whidi  a  public  writing  ought  to  pee- 
lul  airs ;"  but  he  had  persevered.  Nothing  sess,  and  of  excluding  all  that  it  ought  not'^  It 
came  of  the  motion,  however,  and  the  subject  was  in  speaking  of  this  memorial  and  the  ad* 
slept  until  1766,  when,  as  has  been  seen,  Lee  dresses  to  the  kingand  people  of  England  that 
renewed  his  motion.  It  was  powerfuUy  op-  Chatham  said :  "When  your  lordships  look  at 
posed  by  the  "aristocratic"  party,  many  of  the  papers  transmitted  to  us  from  AmericiL 
whom  had  the  strongest  reasons  for  desiring  its  when  yon  consider  their  decency,  firmness,  and 
defeat;  and  by  others,  like  Edmund  Pendleton,  wisdom,  you  cannot  but  respect  their  cause, 
who  had  been  strongly  attached  to  the  ddceas-  and  wiw  to  make  it  your  own.  For  mysell^  I 
ed  speaker.  Henry,  however,  came  to  Lee's  must  declare  and  avow  that  in  all  my  reading 
assistance,  and  their  united  eloquence  carried  and  observation,  and  it  has  been  my  favorite 
the  motion.  Mr.  Robinson's  ample  estate,  upon  study — ^I  have  read  Thucydides.  and  adnaired 
which  he  had  relied  to  make  good  the  deficit,  the  master  states  of  the  worid — tnat  for  solidity 
satisfied  the  public  claim,  and  the  colony  lost  of  reasoning,  force  of  sagacity,  and  wisdom  of 
nothing ;  but  a  fruitfbl  engine  of  corruption  conclusion,  under  such  comphcation  of  circum- 
was  broken  to  pieces  by  me  suocess  of  the  stances^  no  nation  or  body  of  men  can  stand  in 
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prefbrenoe  to  the  general  ooiiffreM  at  Fhfladet'  pobUo  aot  ai  this  time,  howeTer,  was  the  pvej^ 
pbia.^^  It  might  have  been  added  that  the  pa-  aration  of  the  addreai  to  the  inhabitants  of 
pen  in  qnestion  posseseed  as  mnoh  of  eloqnenoe  Great  Britain.  The  solemn  and  lofty  tone  of 
as  of  decency,  firmness,  and  wisdom."  Lee's  this  address  places  it  in  the  first  rank  of  Amep- 
memorial  declares  in  the  second  paragraph  with  ioan  state  papers.  After  a  recital  of  the  wrongs 
a  solemn  earnestness  that  **  in  every  case  of  op-  inflicted  upon  the  col<MueS|  the  writer  asks : 
position  by  the  people  to  their  rulers  or  of  one  ^^  And  shall  the  descendants  of  Britons  tamely 
state  to  another,  auty  to  Almighty  God,  the  submit  to  this!  No,  sirsl  we  never  will^  while 
Creator  of  idl,  requires  that  a  true  and  imnartial  we  revere  the  memory  of  our  gallant  and  vir- 
Judgment  be  formed  of  the  measures  leading  to  tnous  ancestors.  .  .  •  Admit  ^at  your  fleets 
such  opposition ;  .  .  .  that,  neither  affection  on  oonkL  destroy  our  towns,  and  ravage  our  sea 
the  one  hand,  nor  resentment  on  the  other,  coasts;  these  are  inoonsiaerable  ol^ects,  things 
being  permitted  to  give  a  ?rrong  bias  to  reason,  of  no  moment^  to  men  whose  bosoms  glow 
it  may  be  enabled  to  take  a  dispassionate  view  with  the  ardor  of  liberty.  .  .  .  Your  ministers 
of  dl  circumstances,  and  to  settle  the  publio  (equal  foes  to  British  and  American  freedom) 
conduct  on  the  solid  foundations  of  wisdom  and  have  added  to  their  former  oppressions  an  at- 
Justice."  The  equallv  solemn  conclusion  is :  tempt  to  reduce  us  by  the  sword  to  a  base  imd 
^'Wethinkourselves  bound  in  duty  to  observe  aljeot  submission.  On  the  sword,  therefore, 
to  you  that  the  schemes  agitated  against  these  we  are  compelled  to  rely  for  protection.  Of 
colonies  have  been  so  conducted,  as  to  render  it  this  at  least  we  are  assured,  that  our  struggle 
prudent  that  you^should  extend  your  views  to  will  be  (^orious,  our  success  certain ;  since  even 
mournful  events,  and  be  in  all  resnects  prepared  in  death  we  shall  find  that  freedom  which  in 
for  every  contingency."  On  the  acUoumment  of  life  you  fbrbid  us  to  eiijoy."  Congress  a4)oanH 
congress,  Lee  returned  to  Virginia  with  a  repu-  ed  in  August,  but  reassembled  in  September, 
tation  increased  and  consolidated  by  the  stamp  and  continued  its  session  into  the  year  1776, 
of  high  respect  and  confidence  placed  upon  his  At  the  end  of  spring  the  necessity  of  dissolving 
character  and  public  services  by  his  great  asso-  all  ties  with  the  mother  country  became  oIh 
dates  of  the  other  colonies.  He  was  thence-  vions.  The  people  were  in  open  arms  against 
forth  r^^arded  as  one  of  the  acknowledged  lead-  the  crown ;  the  country  was  carrying  on  a  war ; 
ersin  the  struggle  for  liberty.  In  the  spring  and  congress  still  hesitated.  There  was  ^  a  poor^ 
<tf  1775  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  his  ness  of  spirit  and  languor"  in  its  proceedings, 
neighbors  of  Westmoreland  a  delegate  to  the  wrote  Gen.  Charles  Lee  to  B.  H.  Lee,  in  May ; 
convention  to  meet  at  Richmond  in  March,  and  and  its  **  pulse  was  low."  The  body  was  arous- 
doly  took  his  seat  in  the  body.  The  shadows  ed  on  June  7  by  Richard  Henry  Lee.  In  May 
of  great  events  began  to  appear.  It  was  but  a  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses  had  directed 
month  before  the  battle  of  Lexington.  Patrick  her  delegates  to  propose  to  declare  the  cok>» 
Henry  was  profoundly  impressed  with  the  im-  nies  independent ;  and  at  the  request  of  his 
portanoe  of  the  crisis,  and  moved  the  prompt  associates  Lee  accordingly  moved  "  that  these 
embodiment  of  the  militia.  He  enforced  the  united  colonies  are  and  of  rig^t  ought  to 
proposed  measure  by  that  celebrated  speech  in  be  fk«e  and  independent  states;  that  they  are 
which  he  uttered  the  prophetic  declaration  that  absolved  firom  all  allegiance  to  the  British 
tiie  next  breeze  whicn  swept  from  the  north  crown ;  and  that  all  political  connection  be* 
would  brinff  to  Virginia  the  clash  of  arms.  Lee  tween  them  and  the  state  of  Great  Britain  is 
foUowed  hun,  and  powerftdly  urged  the  pro-  and  ought  to  be  totally  dissolved."  Lee^s  speech 
priety  of  the  policy,  declaring  that  even  were  upon  introducing  the  resolutions  is  said  to  have 
the  colonies  overmatched,  the  race  was  not  al-  been  one  of  the  greatest  that  he  ever  deliver- 
ways  to  the  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the  strong,  ed.  They  were  seconded  by  John  Adams,  and 
In  spite  of  great  opposition,  the  resolutions  of  a  fiery  debate  immediately  sprang  up  as  to  the 
Henry  were  carriect,  and  Lee  was  placed  upon  propriety  of  the  resolutions  at  that  time,  which 
the  committee  to  prepare  a  plan  of  defence.  The  lasted  from  the  7th  to  the  lOth  of  June.  On 
convention,  which  had  sJready  passed  a  vote  of  ^at  day  it  was  resolved  that  the  subject  should 
thanks  to  mmself  and  his  associated  delegates,  be  postponed  until  the  first  Monday  in  July,  and 
then  appointed  him  to  the  second  congress.  He  meanwnile,  as  the  resolutions  might  be  agreed 
accordingly  proceeded  to  Philadelphia  in  May,  to,  that  a  committee  should  be  appointed  to 
and  was  placed  upon  the  committees  to  prepare  dnift  a  declaration  of  independence.  Of  this 
munitions  of  war,  to  encourage  the  manufacture  committee  Lee,  by  established  parliamentary 
of  saltpetre  and  arms,  and  to  devise  means  for  usage,  would  have  been  the  chairman ;  but  on 
the  prompt  transmission  of  intelligence  between  the  evening  of  the  10th  he  received  sudden  Intel- 
the  colonies.  He  served  during  the  session  upon  ligence  of  the  dangerous  illness  of  his  wife,  and 
a  great  number  of  other  committees,  and  must  returned  immediately  to  Virginia.  On  the  next 
have  been  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  day,  the  11th,  the  committee  was  appointed, 
the  body.  As  chairman  of  the  committee  ap-  with  Jefferson  as  chairman.  By  thu  simple 
pointed  for  the  purpose,  he  drew  up  the  com-  incident  the  glory  of  the  authorship  of  the  dec- 
mission  and  instructions  of  Gen.  Washington,  laration  of  American  independence  was  trans- 
who  had  Just  been  appointed  commander-in-  ferred  fh>m  Richard  Henry  Lee  to  Thomas  Jef- 
chief  of  the  armies  of  America,    Lee's  greatest  ferson.    In  August  Lee  returned  to  his  aeat| 
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and  continued  in  the  performance  of  his  ardnouB  friendly  to  him  said  of  it:  ''Certainly  no  de» 
pnblio  dnties  nntil  Jane,  1777.  Daring  this  fence  vas  ever  made  with  more  graceful  elo- 
time,  indeed,  he  labored  so  nninterroptedly  as  qnence,  more  manlj  firmness,  eqaahiess  of  tem- 
serioosly  to  injure  his  health.  From  the  mo*  per,  serenity,  caknness,  and  jiidgment,  than  tliis 
ment  of  his  entrance  into  congress  to  the  middle  rery  accomplished  speaker  displayed  on  this 
of  the  year  1777  he  had  seryed  npon  abont  100  occasion."  The  result  was  a  resolution  of 
important  committees,  generally  acting  as  chair>  thanks  to  Richard  Henry  Lee  *'  for  the  fidtbful 
man,  and  performing  the  greater  portion  of  the  services  he  has  rendered  his  country,  in  the  dis- 
labor  of  all.  The  gentleman  in  whose  house  charge  of  his  duty  as  one  o(  the  delegates  of 
he  lodged  in  Philadelphia  declared  that  *'  there  this  state  in  general  congress."  The  resolution 
was  a  constant  procession  of  members  repairing  was  announced  by  the  yenerable  George  Wy tiie, 
to  his  chamber  to  consult  about  their  reports;''  the  n»eaker,  who  with  tears  flowing  down  his 
and  Dr.  Rush  said  of  him  that  his  activity  so  cheeks  said :  ''  It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that 
greatly  surpassed  his  physical  strength,  that  I  obey  this  command  of  the  house,  because  it 
''  his  mind  was  like  a  sword  which  was  too  j^ves  me  an  opportunity,  while  I  am  perform- 
large  for  its  scabbard."  On  June  6  it  was  or*  mg  an  act  of  duty  to  them,  to  perform  an  act ' 
dered  by  congress,  ''that  Richard  Henry  Lee  of  justice  to  myself.  Bervin^  with  you  in  con- 
have  leave  of  absence,  his  health  and  private  gress,  and  attentively  observmg  your  conduct 
affiilrs  requiring  his  return  to  Virffinia."  The  there,  I  thought  that  you  manifested  in  the 
private  affiiir  was  a  vindication  of  his  charac-  American  cause  a  zeal  truly  patriotic ;  and,  as 
ter  and  public  action,  from  charges  brought  far  as  I  could  judge,  exerted  the  abilities  for 
against  him  in  the  Virginia  assembly,  the  ef»ct  which  you  are  confessedly  distinguished  to  pro- 
of which  had  been  to  mducethat  body  to  leave  mote  the  good  and  prosperity  of  your  own 
him  out  in  their  recent  appointment  of  dele*  oountry  in  particular,  and  of  the  United  States 
gates  to  the  next  congress.  The  indignation  in  general."  Lee  replied  in  a  few  words,  whidi 
of  Lee*s  friends  was  great  His  brother,  Fran-  were  listened  to  in  the  midst  of  a  profound  ri- 
cis  Lightfoot  Lee,  and  Mann  Page,  jr.,  then  in  lence,  many  members  being  greatly  affected, 
congress,  taking  fire  at  the  condenmation  of  When  George  Mason,  one  of  the  recently  ap- 
their  associate  ''in  his  absence,  without  oppor-  pointed  dele^tes,  soon  afterward  resigned,  Lee 
tunity  of  defence,"  wrote  to  the  speaker  of  the  was  chosen  in  his  place ;  and  thus  his  vindica- 
house,  tenderii^  a  resignation  of  their  seats,  tion  was  formally  recognized  as  complete.  8udi 
The  people  of  Westmoreland,  ever  true  to  Lee,  is  a  brief  relation  of  an  event  which  enlisted 
had  already  elected  him  a  member  of  the  assem-  the  deepest  feelings  of  the  country  at  the  time, 
bly,  and  he  promptly  made  his  appearance  be-  and  which  still  remains  a  vivid  tradition  in  the 
fore  that  body  and  demanded  an  inquiry  into  popular  mind.  The  arraignment,  as  it  were,  of 
his  conduct  Itwas  granted;  the  senate  united  so  old  and  distinguished  a  public  servant,  the 
with  the  house,  witnesses  were  examined,  and  noble  and  affecting  defence  which  he  made  be- 
Lee  was  heard  in  his  defence.  The  charges  fore  his  peers,  and  the  deep  emotion  of  those 
were,  that  he  had  demanded  of  his  tenants  pay-  who  listened  to  his  vindication,  form  altogether 
ment  of  their  rent  in  produce  instead  of  money,  a  great  picture  in  the  history  of  that  period, 
with  a  design  to  depreciate  the  paper  currency  The  motive  of  the  charges  it  is  difficult  at  tiie 
of  the  countiy ;  that  he  had  favored  New  £ng-  present  day  to  arrive  at  Lee's  prominent  part 
land  to  the  injury  of  Virginia ;  and  that,  as  a  m  the  exposure  of  Speaker  Robinson's  deficits 
member  of  the  secret  committee  in  congress,  and  the  consequent  hatred  of  the  influentiai 
he  had  opposed  the  publication  of  their  pro-  members  who  were  involved  in  it,  are  said  to 
ceedings  from  a  desire  to  conceal  the  embezzle-  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  silent  but  bitter 
ment  of  the  pnblic  money.  These  charges  were  and  profound  hostility  toward  him ;  and  the  old 
ftdly  reftited.  As  to  the  main  imputation,  that  application  for  a  coUectorship  under  the  stamp 
he  designed  injury  to  the  currency  by  receiving  act,  never  allowed  to  sleep,  may  have  had  its 
produce  in  place  of  money  for  rent  it  was  influence.  Unpublished  documents  may  some 
shown  that  the  proposition  was  made  to  his  day  clear  up  this  obscure  subject  Lee  returned 
tenants  in  1775,  when  the  non-intercourse  asso-  to  congress,  and  in  1778  served  upon  87  com- 
ciations  had  ruined  the  sale  of  produce,  when  mittees,  though  laborinff  under  serious  ill  health, 
scarcely  any  paper  money  had  been  issued,  and  He  continued  to  sit  until  1780.  During  this  and 
when  it  was  a  great  favor  and  convenience  to  the  the  three  succeeding  years  he  remained  iu  Yirgi- 
tenauts,  for  whose  relief  the  plan  was  devised,  nia,  and  as  county  lieutenant  of  Westmoreland 
Lee's  speech  upon  this  occasion  is  represented  actively  exerted  himself  in  repelling  the  enemy« 
to  have  been  full  of  noble  eloqnence^and  to  who  were  making  incursions  on  the  banks  of 
have  afi^ected  his  listeners  profoundly.  Without  the  Potomac  He  aJso  sat  in  the  assembly,  and 
any  display  of  passion  or  unbecoming  anger,  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  debates.  In  1784 
plainly  stated  that  certain  evil-dlspoiKd  persons  he  resumed  his  seat  in  congress,  and  was  elected 
hated  him  for  that  very  zeal  which  good  patriots  president  of  that  body.  In  1786  and  1787  he 
had  commended  in  him ;  and  that  these  ene-  sat  in  tlie  assembly ;  was  again  elected  to  con- 
mie&  in  his  absence,  had  deliberately  planned  gress,  and  took  his  seat  in  the  latter  year ;  and 
his  destruction.  He  is  said  to  have  shed  tears  when  the  federal  constitution  was  adopted,  was 
during  his  speech.    A  gentleman  by  no  means  choeen  one  of  the  first  two  senators  for  Virginia. 
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Hewas  not  a  member  of  the  YiigialA  oonyen-  dent  proof,  howevervtliftt  he  poiMSBed  a  warm 
tion  to  decide  upon  the  adoption  of  the  consti-  and  kmdly  heart  The  well  anthenticated  in* 
tation,  and  was  Btrongly  opposed  to  that  instni-  stances  of  his  open-handed  charity,  and  the 
ment,  regarding  it  as  a  consolidation  of  political  warm  love  which  his  brothers  felt  for  him,  in- 
powers  which  would  tend  to  destroy  the  inde*  dicate  the  amiability  of  his  temper  j  and  the 
pendence  of  the  state  goyemments.  Nothing;  many  expressions  of  cordial  affection  m  the  let- 
ne  siud,  could  hare  induced  him  to  accept  the  ters  addressed  to  him  by  his  contemporaries, 
appointment  of  senator,  except  his  reyerence  show  that  he  had  conciliated  strong  friendships, 
for  the  liberties  of  the  land,  and  ^^a  thorough  This  latter  test  seems  to  establish  clearly  ^t 
oonyiction  of  the  danger  these  will  be  exposed  a  noble  intellect  was  added  in  the  man  to  an  ex* 
to  by  the  unamended  state  of  the  new  consti-  oellent  heart. — ^His  "  life  and  Correspondence" 
tution."  In  these  yiews  Lee  coincided,  as  ia  was  published  by  his  great-grandson,  R.  H.  Lee 
well  known,  with  Jefferson,  Henry.  Mason,  and  (2yois.  8yo.,  Philadelphia,  1825).  n.  Frakoib 
other  leaders.  He  exerted  himself  to  carry  the  LieHTTOOT,  one  of  the  signers  of  the  declaration 
proposed  amendments,  and  like  his  great  asso-  of  independence,  bom  at  Stratford.  Westmoro* 
ciates  liyed  to  form  a  more  &yorable  opinion  of  land  co.,  Ya.,  Oct  14, 1784,  died  in  Richmond  in 
the  instrument  He  became  a  strong  supporter  1797.  Owing  to  the  death  of  his  &ther,  he  waa 
of  the  admhiistration  of  Washington,  ana  ftilly  not,  like  hia  brothers,  sent  abroad  to  complete  hia 
approyed  of  his  course  in  the  Genest  affair,  and  education ;  but  under  the  direction  of  tne  Rev, 
of  his  neutrality  policy.  The  last  letter  which  Mr.  Onug,  a  Scottish  clersyman,  who  acted  aa 
he  wrote  upon  politiod  affdrs  was  a  long  and  priyate  tutor  at  Stratford^  he  acquired  a  com- 
earnest  one  to  Washington,  warmly  approying  potent  knowledge  of  the  classics,  and  a  great 
his  measures.  Li  1793  he  finally  retired  from  taste  for  reading  and  study.  His  father's  nbrap 
public  eeryice^  reoeiyed  a  yote  of  thanks  from  ry  was  extensiye  and  yaluable,  especially  for  its 
the  Virginia  assembly,  and  returned  to  West-  fine  editions  of  the  British  classics,  and  these 
moreland.  His  last  days  were  harassed  by  iU  yolumes  were  ardently  read  by  the  young  man. 
health,  but  retirement  was  delightful  to  him  after  His  father  had  left  him  an  indepenaent  estate ; 
his  long  and  arduous  seryices,  and  his  family  and  finding  himself  exempt  frt>m  any  care  upon 
*^  almost  idolized  him.^  He  had  married  early  that  score,  he  entered  with  zest  into  those 
in  life  Miss  Aylett,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons  social  occupations  and  enjoyments  which  were 
and  two  daughters;  and  after  her  death,  Mrs.  then,  as  at  present,  a  marked  feature  in  the 
Finkard,  who  is  sidd  to  haye  been  *^  eyery  way  country  life  of  Virginia.  He  is  said  to  haye 
worthy  of  him.*'  He  was  a  deyoted  member  of  been  a  fayorite  with  ladies,  and  this  was  prob- 
the  Episcopal  church,  and  was  twice  thanked  ably  the  result,  in  a  measure,  of  a  certain  en- 
by  oonyentions  of  that  denomination  for  the  gaging  ffcntleness  and  modesty  which  h^  always 
interest  which  he  had  taken  in  its  afikirs.  His  retained,  to  his  great  prejudice  on  the  stormy- 
charity  to  the  poor  was  extremely  liberal,  and  arenas  of  debate,  but  to  his  adyantage  in  sooiid 
no  doubt  largely  contributed  to  his  popularity  circles.  From  this  round  of  enioyments  he 
in  Westmoreland.  This  popularity  neyer  failed  was  aroused  by  the  struggle  in  the  house  of 
him,  and  he  neyer  suffered  a  political  defeat  in  burgesses  against  parliament,  and  in  1766  took 
the  county. — ^Lee^s  personal  appearance  was  a  his  seat  there  as  member  from  Loudon  eoun^, 
Taluable  assistance  to  his  oratory.  It  was  emi-  where  his  estate  was  situated.  He  proyed  % 
nently  noble  and  en^agine.  His  stature  was  tall,  useful  member,  but  did  not  distinguish  himself* 
and  the  carriage  ofhisbody  graceful  and  courtly,  as  a  speaker.  Diffidence  seems  to  haye  heea 
His  countenance  was  of  the  Koman  model,  with  a  fiunily  trait  with  the  Lees.  Richard  Henry 
a  tall,  narrow  forehead,  the  head  *^  leaning  per-  overcame  it,  but  his  younger  brother  neyer 
snasiyely  forward.'^  By  an  accident  resulting  succeeded  in  doing  so.  He  continued  to  sit  un- 
from  the  bursting  of  a  gun,  in  shooting  swans  til  1772,  when,  his  term  haying  expired,  he  left 
on  the  Potomac^  he  had  lost  the  4  fingers  of  his  the  house,  was  married  to  Rebecca,  daughter 
left  hand,  and  always  wore  upon  it  a  black  silk  of  Col.  John  Tayloe  of  Richmond,  and  settled 
bandage;  but  in  spite  of  this  misfortune  his  at  "Monocan"  in  that  county.  He  now  united 
gesture  was  so  ^acefhl  that  he  was  thought  to  with  his  brothers  in  those  measures  of  resistance 
haye  practised  it  before  a  mirror.  Among  the  against  England  which  characterized  Virginia 
g^eat  names  of  the  period,  he  seems  to  haye  at  the  period,  and  in  Aas,  1775,  upon  the 
most  resembled  Edmund  Pendleton;  and  these  rengnation  of  Col.  Bland,  he  was  chosen  by 
two  leaders  will  descend  to  posterity  as  the  the  house  of  burgesses  a  delegate  to  the  general 
truthful  types  of  a  race  of  men,  no  less  distin-  congress.  He  was  successiyely  reelected  in 
guished  for  ~  the  splendor,  grace,  and  power  of  1776,  1777,  and  1778.  During  this  whole  pe- 
their  eloquence,  than  for  self-sacrificing  deyotion  riod  he  seldom  if  eyer  f4)peared  in  debate,  but 
to  their  country.  Lee^s  disposition  was  genUe  acted  upon  many  important  committees,  and 
and  amiable.  There  are  many  proofe  of  this  frequenuy  sat  as  chainnan  of  the  committee  of 
tact.  He  no  doubt  possessed  that  pride  of  race  Uie  whole.  When  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
and  sentiment  of  class  which  then  characterized  dence  was  adopted,  he  signed  that  instrument, 
eyery  man  of  ancient  ancestry,  and  his  scholar-  His  c^ief  seryices  in  confess  were  the  assist- 
ly  habits  probably  made  him  appear  exdusiye  ance  he  rendered  in  frammg  the  old  articles  of 
and  aristocratic  in  his  £delings.    There  is  sufl^  oon&deration,  and  the  stand  which  he  took  in 
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fitTor  of  making  the  right  to  the  northern  fish-  hima**  general  adiolar,^  at  that  time  esteemed  a 

eries  and  to  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  great  honor.  He  also  gained  a  gold  medal  for  the 

indispensable  grounds  in  the  conclusion  of  the  hest  treatise  '*  on  some  botanical  subject^'  the 

treaty  with  Ewand.    These  rights  were  finally  so^eot  of  his  paper  being  the  character  and  nsea 

goaranteed,  and  proved  to  be  of  primary  im-  of  PeraYianbark.  A  pleasing  incident  of  his  red- 

portance.    The  gratitude  of  the  New  England-  dence  at  Edinburgh  was  the  cordial  friendship 

ers  to  the  Lees  appears  in  the  correspondence  of  which  he  formed  with  the  well  known  earl  of 

the  period.  Aspersions  have  been  cast  upon  the  Bnchan,  which  continued  unbroken  throughout 

^Lees  of  Virginia,"  and  the  funily  represented  the  earPslife.    Leaving  the  university,  he  trav- 

as  hostile  to  Gen.  Washington.    The  jonmals  of  elled  through  Germany  and  Holland,  and  finally 

congress  sufficiently  refute  these  charges.   Bich-  returned  to  Williamsbarg,  the  capital  of  Viiginia, 

ard  Henry  Lee  advocated  the  scheme  of  invest-  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  his  profea- 

ing  Waahington  with  larger  powers,  and  Francis  aion.    He  soon  acquired  reputation,  but  the 

IJghtfoot,  the  only  one  of  the  fimiily  at  that  time  threatening  aspect  of  affairs  drew  him  strongly 

in  congress,  voted  for  a  confirmation  of  the  sen-  toward  political  subjects.    His  brothers  were 

tence  of  the  court  martial  against  Gen.  Charles  already  prominent  in  politics,  and  he  determined 

Lee  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  for  which  to  abandon  his  profession,  return  to  England, 

reason  the  latter  would  never  afterward  speak  and  there  embark  in  the  struggle.    Jn  pursn- 

to  him.    He  subsequently  approved  of  and  sap-  ance  of  this  design,  about  1766  he  proceeded  to 

ported  the  federal  constitution,  on  the  avowed  Iiondon,  where,  in  order  to  support  himself  he 

ground  that  ^'  Gen.  Washington  was  for  it."   In  immediatelv  hegan  the  study  of  the  law,  which 

the  spring  of  1779  he  retired  from  congress,  and  presented  mr  greater  allurements  to  his  active 

returned  to  plantation  life.   He  was  again  called  mind  than  the  practice  of  physic    He  plunged 

to  represent  his  county  in  the  senate  of  Yir-  with  ardor  into  the  angry  curreiil  of  newroaper 

ginia,  but  soon  afterward  finally  abandoned  the  debate.    With  a  young  student  like  himsdf  he 

public  service.    His  love  of  ease  and  fondness  formed  an  intimate  connection :  this  was  WH- 

lor  social  ^oyment  rendered  a  life  in  the  ooun-  liam  (afterward  Sir  William)  Jones,  and  the 

try  more  asreeable  to  him  than  any  other,  and  correepondence  between  the  friends  was  long 

he  resolutely  adhered  to  his  determination  not  and  confidential.    Lee  continued  the  study  m 

again  to  embark  upon  the  sea  of  politics.    The  law  from  1766  to  1770,  when  he  commenced 

li^r  years  of  his  life  form  an  agreeable  picture,  the  practice,  and  continued  in  successful  and 

His  wife  had  borne  him  no  children,  but  he  was  lucrative  employment  at  the  bar  until  1776, 

the  centre  of  a  large  circle  of  friends,  who  great-  when  he  went  to  reside  as  secret  agent  of  tiie 

S  valued  him  for  the  goodness  of  his  heart  and  American  congress  in  Paris.  We  have  referred 
e  chiums  of  his  conversation.  His  '*  gay  good  to  his  political  activity  during  these  years.  He 
humor  and  pleasing  wit"  made  him  a  favorite  exerted  himself  in  the  cause  of  his  native  coun- 
with  all^  and  his  i»un  and  ea^  manners  ren-  try  with  extraordinary  vigor.  His  letters,  un- 
dered  him  approachable  by  persons  of  every  der  the  signatures  of  ^*  Junius  Americanus^  and 
dass.  Thufl^  in  his  quiet  retirement,  tranquilly  **  Monitor,"  became  widely  popular,  and  pro- 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  of  whidi  he  cured  him  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of 
was  very  fond,  and  spending  his  leisure  mo-  many  of  the  most  distinguished  friends  of  Amer- 
ments  in  read^g,  writing,  and  conversation,  lean  liberty.  His  opposition  to  the  act  dedar- 
passed  his  latter  days.  A  severe  pleuriqr  finally  atory  of  the  right  of  parliament  to  tax  the 
seized  him,  and  he  died  within  a  few  days  of  oolonies,  and  to  the  snbwquent  stamp  act,  waa 
the  death  o^  his  wifi^  IH.  Abthus,  an  Ameri-  warm  and  persevering ;  and  sudi  was  the  elo- 
ean  statesman,  bom  in  Westmoreland  co.,  Va.,  quence  of  one  of  his  pamphlets,  entitied  '^  An 
Dec  20, 1740,  died  in  Middlesex  co.,  Dec.  12,  Appeal  to  the  English  Nation,"  that  it  waa  long 
1792.  He  was  the  youngest  of  the  5  brothersw  regarded  as  tiie  work  of  Lord  Chatham.  As  a 
In  his  11th  year  his  father  died,  and  the  youth  member  of  a  sodety  of  gentiemen  of  the  oppo- 
was  left  to  the  care  of  his  eldest  brother,  the  dtion  who  styled  themsdves  '*  supporters  of  the 
head  of  the  fimiily.  After  a  brief  course  of  tui-  bill  of  rights,^  he  drew  up  a  preamble  and  reso- 
tion  under  a  private  teacher  in  Westmoreland,  lutions  setting  forth  the  prindples  upon  which 
he  wassent  to  Eton  in  En^and,  where  he  formed  the  duhwas  founded,  and  these  papers  were 
intimate  friendships  with  many  youths  who  af-  commented  upon  and  praised  by  "Junius,^  who 
terward  became  mmous  in  public  affiura,  and  declared  tiiat  Lee  was'*  plainly  a  man  of  abilitiea^ 
applied  himsdf  asaduoualy  to  study.  His  father  though  a  littie  unreasonable.^  Li  order  to  vote 
had  designed  hfm  for  the  mediod  profession.  In  munidpal  dections,  he  purchased  the  fire»- 
which  was  then  regarded  as  one  of  the  few  ap-  dom  oi  the  city  of  London,  and  exerted  himsdf 
propriate  pursuits  for  the  younger  sons  of  gentie-  actively  in  the  opposition.  By  his  influence^ 
men  oi  position ;  and  from  Eton  Arthur  pwed  to  the  compldnts  of  America  were  introduced  into 
theuniversi^of  Edinbur;^  Hewentthrou^  Wilkes's  Middlesex  petition;  and  he  obtuned 
the  course  of  general  science  and  polite  learning  the  passage  of  a  resolution  by  the  **  supporters 
prescribed  at  the  instituticm,  and  tiien  com-  of  tne  MU  of  rights"  that  the  memhers  of  the 
menoed  the  study  of  medicine.  Hia  success  was  dub  would  support  no  man  for  parliament  who 
gratifying.  The  univernty  conferred  upon  him  would  not  give  pledges  in  &vor  of  permitting 
die  degree  of  M.D.  and  a  diploma  f^proving  America  to  tax  henSt    Abottt  thla  period  Lee 
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irafl  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society,  an  proceed  to  Madrid.  Lee  was  chosen,  and  set  out 
honor  wliich  he  held  until  the  commencement  in  Feb.  1777.  Soon  after  hb  depurtore,  Franklia 
of  the  war.  He  then  resigned  it  on  the  ground  received  from  congress  the  appointment  of  cum- 
that  he  could  not  consent  to  continae  his  con-  missioner  to  Spun,  but  declined  it,  and  in  May 
nection  with  an  English  institution  requiring  Lee  was  chosen  in  his  place.  As  soon  as  the 
pecuniary  as  well  as  literary  contributions  from  appointment  became  known  in  London,  the  Eng- 
its  members,  when  England  was  at  war  with  his  lish  government,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
native  country.  Lee^s  activity  in  the  assertion  Lee^s  character,  and  no  doubt  divined  the  objects 
of  American  rights  soon  brought  his  name  prom-  which  he  had  in  view,  instructed  their  minister 
inently  before  the  people  of  the  colonies;  and  at  Madrid  to  protest  against  his  reception.  Lee 
in  1770  he  was  appointed  by  the  assembly  of  was  accordingly  met  at  Burgos  by  a  messenger, 
Massachusetts  agent  for  that  colony  in  case  of  directing  him  not  to  proceed  further.  He  re- 
the  absence  or  death  of  Dr.  Franklin,  then  hold-  turned  an  animated  protest  against  this  order, 
ing  that  position  in  London.  Between  Frank-  and  the  Spanish  court  finally  withdrew  it,  per- 
lin  and  himself  a  strong  intimacy  had  sprunff  mittinff  him  to  repair  to  the  capital.  Here  ho 
up,  and  the  agent  and  his  alternate  consulted  exerted  himself  with  his  accustomed  activity, 
aad  acted  in  unison.  The  statement  of  his  ap-  and  presented  to  the  government  an  eloquent 
pointment  is  made  by  Lee  in  a  MS.  entitled  memoir  on  **  the  present  state  of  the  dispute  be- 
'*  Memoirs  of  the  American  Revolution,"  which  tween  America  and  Great  Britun,'^  the  object 
he  commenced  in  his  latter  years,  bat  did  not  of  which  was  to  establish  the  propriety  of  for- 
live  to  finish.  When  Franklin  left  England  in  mally  receiving  a  commissioner  from  the  United 
1774,  Lee  became  sole  agent  for  Massachusetts,  States,  and  opening  diplomatic  intercourse  with 
and  continued  as  such  until  he  went  to  Paris,  that  country.  He  also  drew  up  the  plan  of  a 
In  1774  he  presented  the  addresses  of  congress  treaty,  and  placed  himself  in  communicatioa 
to  the  people  of  England  and  to  the  king,  with  leading  statesmen,  persistently  urging  the 
Lord  Dartmouth,  to  whom  the  petition  to  the  adoption  of  a  policy  favorable  to  the  cause  of 
king  was  presented,  returned  that  "  no  answer  America.  The  government  assured  him  of  the 
could  be  given,''  whereupon  Lee  expressed  to  good  will  of  the  king  and  the  people,  but  ad- 
him  his  "  sorrow  that  his  majesty  had  adopt-  hered  to  a  course  of  secrecy  and  caution.  Am- 
ed  a  measure  which  would  occasion  so  much  biguous  promises  were  plentifully  made;  but  the 
bloodshed.''  In  Nov.  1776,  congress  appointed  only  tangible  success  which  Lee  achieved  was 
a  committee  of  secret  corr^ondence  with  the  permission  to  make  contracts  for  arms  and  am- 
friends  of  the  colonies  in  England  and  other  munition  with  Spanish  merchants.  His  resi- 
countries,  and  Lee  was  chosen  agent  for  the  dence  at  Madrid  was  of  no  slight  importance, 
purpose  in  London.  He  applied  himself  tp  however,  to  the  American  cause.  He  impressed 
the  duties  of  his  position  with  great  activity ;  upon  the  minds  of  the  statesmen  of  that  country 
and  in  1776,  by  order  of  the  committee,  pro-  a  high  idea  of  the  prospects  and  resources  of 
ceeded  to  Paris,  to  open  friendly  negotiations  America,  and  induced  the  court  to  instruct  the 
with  the  French  government,  fiis  labors  met  Spanish  minister  at  Paris  to  keep  up  a  close 
with  fair  success.  The  count  de  Yergennea  and  confidential  intercourse  with  tne  Americaa 
presented  a  memorial  to  the  king,  auggesting  commissioners ;  and  this  intercourse  finally  en- 
that  it  would  be  sound  policy  *^  to  facilitate  to  abled  him  to  obtain  a  large  and  important  loan, 
the  colonies  the  means  of  procuring,  in  the  way  He  returned  to  Paris,  and  found  that  his  asso- 
of  commerce,  the  articles  and  even  the  money  dates  had  during  his  absence  opened  negdtia- 
which  they  needed;  but  without  departing  tions  with  the  Prussian  minister.  William  Lee, 
from  neutrality,  and  without  giving  them  direct  brother  of  Arthur,  had  just  been  appointed  com- 
succors."  Through  the  French  ambassador  at  missioner  to  the  court  of  Berlin ;  but  as  he 
the  English  court,  Lee  finally  obtained  the  as-  already  filled  the  post  of  representative  of  the 
surance  that  the  government  would  secretly  United  States  in  Holland,  where  his  services 
furnish  to  the  colonies  £200,000  worth  of  arms  were  needed,  it  was  resolved  that  Arthur  Lee 
and  ammunition,  to  be  transported  from  HoUand  should,  without  waiting  to  hear  from  congress, 
to  the  West  Indies.  In  Sept.  1776,  congress  take  his  commission  and  instructions,  and  pro- 
proceeded  to  establish  diplomatic  intercourse  ceed  immediately  to  Berlin.  He  accordingly  left 
with  foreign  nations ;  and  Lee,  Silas  Deane,  and  Paris  in  June,  1777,  and  repaired  to  the  court 
afterward  Dr.  Franklin,  were  appointed  com-  of  Frederic  the  Great.  The  obstacles  before 
missioners  to  France.  Lee  had  already  accom-  him  were  serious  and  discouraging.  Prussia  was 
plislied  two  important  objects.  He  had  set  on  not  bound  in  any  way  to  America,  and  was 
foot  a  private  correspondence  with  the  Spanish  under  treaty  obligations  with  England.  The 
government,  with  the  design  of  prevailing  upon  objects  of  the  commissioners  were  the  establish* 
that  court  to  unite  with  France  in  supplying  mentofcommercial  intercourse  between  Prussia 
the  United  States  with  money  and  arms  ;  and  and  the  United  States ;  the  prevention  of  assist- 
had  actually  procured  for  the  state  of  Virginia,  ance  f^om  Prussia  to  England  in  procuring 
from  the  royal  arsenal  of  France,  warlike  stores  German  auxiliaries ;  the  prohibition  of  the  pas- 
of  the  value  of  nearly  £260,000.  The  commis-  sage  of  such  through  the  dominions  of  Frederic ; 
sioners  niet  in  Paris  in  December,  and  decided  and  authority  to  purchase  warlike  stores  from 
that  it  was  important  for  one  of  their  number  to  subjects  of  Prussia.    In  all  these  designs  Ijoe 
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tally  snoceeded  Frederic  refused  toreceiTehim  Spaing  Pmssift,  and  other  countries,  and  applied 
officiallj,  and  thns  recognize  the  independence  himself  with  renewed  and  ardent  vigor  to  the 
of  the  United  8tates ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  task  of  inducing  the  governments  of  the  conti- 
reside  at  Berlin  as  a  private  person,  to  carry  on  nent  to  esponse  the  cause  of  America.    The 
a  secret  correspondence  with  Baron  Bchulen-  consequences  of  the  triumph  at  Saratoga  soon 
berg,  the  minister  of  state,  and  to  urge  the  displayed  themselves.    The  tone  of  the  French 
claims  of  America  as  effectually  as  if  he  were  court  suddenly  changed ;  and  negotiations  were 
her  formally  recognized  representative.    That  at  once  commenced  for  the  formation  of  a  trea- 
his  presence  in  Berlin  speedily  became  known,  ty  of  commerce  and  alliance.    The  progress  of 
and  was  regarded  with  suspicion  and  apprehen-  the  negotiation  was  retarded  by  a  dispute  upon 
rion  by  the  English  envoy,  is  proved  by  an  in-  some  points  which  Lee  objected  to.    The  nrst 
eident  which  occurred  soon  after  his  arrival,  project  of  the  treaty  did  not  contain  a  recogni- 
In  his  absence  from  the  room  which  he  occupied  tion  of  the  '*  sovereign"  character  of  the  United 
his  door  was  opened  by  means  of  a  false  key,  States ;  and  the  importance  of  this  recognition 
and  all  his  papers  were  carried  off.  The  servant  was  strongly  pressed  by  Lee  upon  his  colleagues. 
of  the  English  envoy  lived  at  the  same  hotel,  He  also  objected  to  those  articles  in  which  it 
and  Lee  immediately  addressed  a  communica^  was  stipulated  that  no  duties  should  be  charged 
tion  to  the  minister,  stating  his  suspicions,  and  by  the  respective  governments  on  any  mer- 
oomplainingof  the  robbery.  A  note  was  return-  chandise  exported  to  the  French  West  Indies 
ed  by  the  king  himself  declaring  that  the  police  which  yielded  molasses,  or  on  the  molasses  ex- 
would  investigate  the  matter ;  and  immediately  ported  thence  to  the  United  States.    Lee  op- 
afterward  the  papers  were  returned  in  the  same  posed  these  articles  as  far  too  favorable  to 
mysterious  manner.    The  affair  was  traced  so  France,  and  declared  tiiat  they  gave  her  the 
clearly  to  the  envoy  that,  at  the  king's  request,  right  ^^  to  tie  both  of  our  hands,"  with  the  priv- 
he  was  recalled  by  his  court.    In  his  note  on  ilege  in  return  on  our  part  ^^  of  tying  one  of  her 
this  occasion,  Frederic  tells  Lee  that  he  may  fingers."    It  was  finally  determin^  that  the 
speak  without  reserve   to    Schulenberg,    and  decision  should  be  left  to  congress,  and  the 
**  assures  him  by  the  present  of  an  inviolable  treaty  was  signed  with  this  understanding  by 
secrecy,  and  that  profound  silence  shall  be  ob*  the  commissioners.    It  was  received  in  Amer- 
served  with  regard  to  those  things  that  he  shall  ica  "  with  the  liveliest  emotions  of  joy  and  grat- 
oommunicate  in  this  manner."    When  Lee  left  itude ;"  but  when  its  details  came  to  be  coolly 
Berlin  he  was  desired  to  keep  the  Prussian  considered,  the  objectionable  articles  were  ex- 
court  well  informed  of  the  progress  of  the  war  punged,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Lee. 
in  America,  and  assured  that  Prussia  "  would  The  treaty  was  nevertheless  ratified  by  the 
not  be  the  last  power  to  acknowledge  the  in-  French  court,  and  the  vexed  questions  were 
dependency"  of  the  United  States.    Thus  the  left  open  for  subsequent  negotiation.     Soon 
American  commissioner  had  met  with  excellent  after  the  signing  of  the  treaty  by  the  commis- 
euccess  in  his  mission.    He  had  accomplished  sioners,  Deane,  between  whom  and  Lee  strong 
every  aim,  with  the  exception  of  the  formal  reo-  dissensions  had  occurred,  was  recalled,  and 
ognition  of  his  diplomatic  position,  and  secured  John  Adams  was  appointed  in  his  place.    It 
results  of  the  first  importance  to  America.    On  was  through  the  exertions  of  Samuel  Adams 
his  return  to  Paris,  a  new  field  for  his  energetic  that  Lee's  early  appointment  of  secret  agent  for 
exertions  presented  itself.    Private  letters  from  the  Massachusetts  assembly  had  been  conferred ; 
England  informed  him   that  some  American  and  between  himself  and  John  Adams  com- 
prisoners  there  had  been  treated  with  great  cm-  menced  a  warm  friendship  never  afterward  in- 
elty,  and  Lee  set  about  correcting  this  wrong  terrupted.    This  was  a  matter  of  some  impor- 
with  his  accustomed  vigor.     He  immediately  tance  to  him,  inasmuch  as  the  relations  between 
brought  the  matter  to  the  knowledge  of  his  Lee  and  Franklin  were  by  no  means  amicable, 
oolleagues ;  and  it  was  determined  to  address  a  and  indeed  soon  became  openly  inimical.    Dur- 
meinorial  to  Lord  North,  protesting  against  this  ing  the  years  1778  and  1779  Lee  continued  in 
harshness.    The  paper  was  drafted  by  Lee,  and  active  employment,  urging  upon  Spain  and  Hol- 
he  also  drew  up  a  letter  to  Lord  Shelbume,  land  the  interests  of  America,  and  in  correspond- 
&nd  despatched  both  papers  to  England.     A  ing  with  the  court  of  Prussia.    He  also  acted 
memorial  on  the  subject  was  also  presented  to  as  agent  for  Virginia  in  negotiating  supplies  of 
the  French  court,  aiming  to  secure  the  inter-  arms  and  stores.    But  a  singular  reward  for  his 
position  of  that  government,  nearly  at  the  long  devotion  to  the  cause  of  America  was  about 
flame  moment  when  the  American  congress  to  be  bestowed  upon  him.    In  the  latter  part  of 
published  its  manifesto,  proclaiming  and  justi-  1779  it  became  expedient  to  appoint  a  minister 
tying  its  determination  to  retaliate  these  cm-  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Spain,  and  one 
eltiesb    When  the  action  of  congress  became  or  more  commissioners  to  negotiate  the  pro- 
known  to  the  commissioners,  they  promptly  an-  posed  treaty  of  peace  with  England.    Lee  was 
nounced  it  to  the  French  and  Spanish  courts;  nominated,  but  left  out  of  both  appointments, 
but  the  whole  subject  was  ere  long  overshadow-  producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind, 
ed  by  the  stirring  intelligence  of  the  surrender  and  even  in  shaping  the  action  of  congress. 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga.    Lee  despatched  the  This  afl&ont  was  oue  to  the  machinations  of  his 
good  newB  to  his  hundreds  of  correqK)ndent8  in  enemies.    His  colleague  Deane  on  returning  to 
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the  United  Btates  had  pnhlished  an  address,  in  Walter  Livingston,  in  which  he  oontinned  from 
which  he  spoke  of  Lee  in  the  grossest  terms,  and  1784  to  1789.  In  1786  he  was  chosen  hj  the 
charged  him  with  obstrnoting  the  alliance  with  general  assembly  of  Virginia  one  of  the  corn- 
France  and  disclosing  the  secrets  of  congress  to  missioners  to  revise  the  laws  of  the  common- 
British  noblemen.  The  subordinate  agents  of  wealth,  and  aided  greatly  in  that  task.  When 
America  in  Europe,  employed  to  conduct  the  the  board  of  treasury  was  dissolved  in  1789,  he 
commercial  details  of  piiblic  affairs,  united  also  retired  finally  A'om  public  employment,  and, 
to  attack  Lee,  whose  vigilant  eyes  had  de-  purchasing  an  estate  in  Middlesex  county,  ap- 
tected  and  exposed  their  peculations.  Through  plied  himself  to  agricultural  pursuits.  He  con- 
their  correspondents  in  America  they  dissemi-  tinued  however  to  take  an  interest  in  politics, 
nated  vague  calumnies  against  him,  and  so  per->  and  ^* solemnly  investigated  '*  the  character  of 
severing  were  their  assaults  that  they  ended  by  the  new  federal  constitution.  He  regarded  the 
producing  a  strong  effect  upon  the  public  mind,  original  instrument  with  jealousy  and  dislike, 
and  even  in  shaping  the  action  of  congress,  as  too  strongly  tending  toward  consolidation ; 
When  Lee  heard  of  his  rejection  by  that  body,  but  the  subsequent  amendments  greatly  chang- 
he  immediately  resigned  all  his  appointments,  ed  his  opinion  of  it.  During  his  latter  years 
and  in  Aug.  1780,  sailed  for  America,  to  de-  he  carried  on  an  extensive  and  interesting  cor- 
mand  an  inquiry  into  his  official  conduct.  He  respondence  with  many  of  the  distinguished 
was  received  at  Boston  with  indications  of  the  personages  with  whom  his  official  career  had 
highest  esteem  and  respect;  and  these  evi-  thrown  him  in  contact.  Among  these  were 
deuces  of  public  regard  were  displayed  every-  Burke,  Col.  Barr^,  Wyndbam,  Sir  William  Jones, 
where  on  his  journey  to  Philadelphia.  He  had  the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the  earl  of  Bu- 
prepared  an  elaborate  report  of  his  entire  offi-  ohan ;  and  on  the  continent,  the  baron  de  Bre- 
cial  proceedings  as  the  agent  of  the  United  tenil,  the  abb^  Raynal,  the  duke  de  Rochefon- 
States,  exposing  the  calumnies  circulated  against  canld,  and  others.  He  also  corresponded  with 
him,  and  now  demanded  of  congress  an  oppor-  many  persons  of  literary  and  political  eminence 
tunity  to  vindicate  himself.  His  opponents,  in  the  United  States.  This  correspondence  baa 
however,  remained  silent.  It  was  no  part  of  been  published,  and  will  be  found  highly  inter- 
their  plan  to  make  an  open  accusation  against  esting,  and  strongly  indicative  of  the  respect 
him.  The  revulsion  in  Lee's  favor  seems  to  and  regard  of  the  writers  for  Lee.  He  was 
have  been  complete,  for  congress  declared  that  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  grounds 
DO  charge  had  ever  been  entertained  against  him,  around  his  hospitable  mansion,  and  in  planting 
and  that  they  had  never  intended  to  ix  censure  an  orchard  contracted  a  pleurisy  which  proved 
upon  any  portion  of  his  public  conduct.  As  a  fatal.  He  died  in  the  52d  year  of  his  age. — The 
mark  of  their  confideuce,  he  was  requested  to  career  of  Arthur  Lee,  though  undistinguished 
lay  before  them  his  views,  and  the  information  by  any  connection  with  great  and  prominent 
which  he  possessed,  upon  foreign  affairs.  This  events,  such  as  catch  the  public  eye,  was  one  of 
was  done,  and  Lee  added  a  strict  account  of  all  the  most  important  and  nseftil  to  his  country 
the  moneys  received  pr  disbursed  by  him  for  con-  which  the  history  of  that  day  records.  At  a 
^ess  or  the  state  of  Virginia ;  and  ftirther  pub-  time  when  the  new-born  republic  was  struggling 
lislied  "  Extracts  from  a  Letter  to  Congress,  in  for  existence,  and  carrying  on  a  war  against  a 
answer  to  a  Libel  by  Silas  Deane.'*  He  then  re-  powerful  country  with  which  the  nations  of 
turned  to  his  native  state,  but  was  not  permitted  Europe  were  at  peace,  and  to  which  they  were 
to  remain  in  retirement.  In  the  spring  of  1781  bound  by  treaties,  he  represented  his  country 
he  was  elected  from  the  county  of  Prince  Wil-  with  a  zeal  and  efficiency  which  accomplished 
liamadelegateto  the  general  assembly.  He  was  the  greatest  and  most  valuable  results.  His 
a  landholder  in  the  county,  but  did  not  reside  mind  seems  to  have  burned  with  a  sleepless 
there,  and  an  election  under  these  circumstances  ardor,  and  he  never  rested  in  his  attempts  to 
has  always  indicated,  in  Virginia,  extended  pub-  conciliate  the  courts  of  Europe  in  favor  of 
lie  confidence.  The  assembly  appointed  him  a  America,  and  to  induce  them  to  furnish  her 
delegate  to  congress,  and  in  that  body  he  served  wich  material  aid.  He  commenced  at  London 
from  Feb.  1782,  until  1785.  Like  his  brothers,  by  uniting  all  the  elements  of  the  opposition 
with  the  single  exception  of  Richard  Henry,  he  agdnst  the  ministry,  and  urging  the  cause  of  the 
was  an  indifferent  speaker,  but  took  a  large  share  colonies  with  tongue  and  pen.  Thence  he  pass- 
in  the  business  of  the  body.  In  1784  he  was  ed  to  France,  and  matched  his  strength  against 
appointed  by  congress  one  of  the  commissioners  Vergennes  and  Turgot,  the  ablest  of  the  states- 
to  conclude  a  treaty  with  the  Indians  on  the  N.  men  of  France,  and  destined  afterward  to  give 
W.  frontier,  and  prepared  a  valuable  account  of  so  much  trouble  to  Jefferson.  From  France  he 
the  character  of  the  country  through  which  he  went  to  Spain,  and,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of 
passed.  Lafayette  accompanied  the  expedition,  the  British  minister,  extorted  from  that  eonrt 
and  assisted  it  by  his  name  and  advice.  Lee  every  thing  but  an  acknowledgment  of  Ameri- 
remained  with  his  associates  at  Fort  Stanwix  can  independence.  We  next  find  him  in  Berlin, 
throughout  the  winter,  and  treaties  were  con-  conciliating  Frederic  the  Great,  and  promptly 
eluded  to  the  satisfaction  of  congress  and  the  succeeding  as  before.  His  negotiations  and  cor- 
country.  On  his  return  he  was  appointed  to  tlie  respondence  for  nearly  15  years  were  nnoeasing, 
board  of  treasury  with  Samuel  Osgood  and  and  undoubtedly  proved  of  the  utmost  value  to 
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America.  The  transient  dead  which  rested  ton  factory,  and  afterward  as  a  cotter  <^  bat- 
npon  his  name,  from  the  machinations  of  those  ters*  fur.  Althongh  strongly  impressed  from  an 
whose  peculations  of  the  public  money  he  had  ex-  early  age  with  the  sinfulness  of  sensual  indul- 
posed,  soon  paraed  away  without  effort  npon  his  genoe,  she  yielded  to  the  solicitations  of  her 
part ;  and  when  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  friends  and  was  married  to  Abraham  Stanley,  a 
he  carried  with  him  the  respect  and  confidence  blacksmith,  by  whom  she  had  4  children  who 
of  the  best  and  most  celebrated  men  of  his  died  in  infancy.  In  1768,  with  several  mem- 
epoch.  It  is  obvious  that  to  accomplish  the  im-  hers  of  her  family,  she  united  herself  to  a  so- 
portant  ends  above  referred  to,  he  must  have  ciety  of  Shakers,  then  recently  formed  in  Man- 
possessed  conspicuous  talents  for  diplomacy.  Chester,  under  the  auspices  of  persons  who  had 
The  accounts  which  remain  of  him  justify  this  formerly  been  Quakers;  and  for  9  years  she 
surmise.  Though  at  times  melancholy,  and  was  deeply  exercised  in  mind ;  at  times  the  sub- 
prone  to  jealousy  and  discontent,  he  was  a  man  ject  of  such  inward  suffering,  that  she  became 
of  ardent  impulses  and  the  most  polite  and  en-  emaciated  and  helpless  as  an  infimt,  while  at 

gaging  manners.  That  the  charms  of  his  ad-  other  times  her  spiritual  joy  was  unbounded, 
ress  were  great  b  shown  by  the  prominent  She  comniunicaU^d  to  the  society  the  divine 
position  which  he  occupied  in  the  poiite  circles  manifestations  which  she  claimed  to  have  ro- 
of London  and  Paris.  His  face  was  striking  and  ceived,  and  gradually  came  to  be  regarded  as  an 
handsome,  his  eyes  blue  and  brilliant,  and  his  inspired  teacher.  About  1770  she  began  t«>  de- 
person  pleasing.  He  was  a  thorough  scholar,  liver  her  "testimony  against  all  lustful  gratifica- 
read  with  ease  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics,  and  tions  as  the  source  and  foundation  of  hnman  cor- 
spoke  and  wrote  French,  Spanish,  and  Italian  ruption  and  misery ;''  but  having  been  subjected 
with  force  and  eloquence.  His  acquirements,  to  abuse  and  violence  from  her  peculiarity  of 
exclusive  of  his  medical  knowledge,  seem  to  manner  and  the  novelty  of  the  doctrines  she 
have  been  extensive,  and  were  used  with  readi-  preached,  she  was  at  lenj^h  confined  in  prison 
ness  and  effect.  With  a  disposition  so  impulsive  by  the  authorities  of  Manchester  for  several 
and  even  affectionate  as  he  possessed,  when  weeks.  During  this  imprisonment,  Christ,  she 
nothing  occurred  to  arouse  his  discontent,  or  said,  revealed  to  her  in  a  vision  the  most  nstim- 
plunge  him  into  melancholy,  it  is  singular  that  ishing  views  and  divine  manifestations  of  truth; 
he  never  married.  He  made,  in  explanation  of  and  after  her  release  she  was  regarded  bv  her 
this  fact,  the  rather  romantic  statement,  that  sect  as  ^^  a  mother  in  spiritual  things,'*  and  was 
*<an  Emma,  an  Eloise,  or  a  Constantia  would  always  called  by  them  "  Mother  Ann.**  In  1774 
alone  answer  the  high  enthusiastic  ideas  I  pos-  Ann  Lee,  with  others  of  her  sect,  including  her 
sess  of  wedded  love."  The  ^^  tempest  of  his  for-  husband  and  a  brother  and  niece,  emigrated  to 
tune,*' he  declared,  had  borne  him  away  from  New  York,  for  the  purpose  of  establishipg  there 
those  whom  he  might  have  loved  under  other  the  **  church  of  Christ's  second  appearing.'* 
circumstances.  Devotion  to  his  country  had  The  company  separated  for  a  time  in  order  to 
thus  deprived  him  of  domestic  happiness.  A  seek  employment  and  the  means  of  subsistence; 
high  and  honorable  fame,  however,  came  to  him  but  about  1776  they  were  reunited  in  the  pres- 
in  place  of  it.  He  has  been  justly  styled  *^  the  ent  town  of  Watervliet,  near  Albany,  where 
scholar,  the  writer,  the  philosopher,  and  nego-  Ann  Lee,  who  had  previously  formally  dissolved 
tiator,''  and  in  all  these  capacities  he  labored  her  connection  with  her  husband,  became  their 
faithfully  for  the  public  good. — His  "  Life  and  recognized  head.  In  1780,  during  a  religiooa 
Correspondence"  was  published  by  his  grand  revival  in  New  Lebanon  and  several  adjoining 
nephew,  R.  H.  Lee  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Boston,  1829).  towns,  the  company  first  brought  itself  into  no- 
LE£,  Alfred,  an  American  clergyman,  bishop  tice,  and  under  the  influence  of  Ann  Lee  many 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  in  Delaware,  perstms  were  converted  to  the  doctrines  of  the 
born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Sept.  9,  1807.  He  Shakers.  In  this  movement  originated  the 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1827,  sub-  flourishing  society  at  New  Lebanon.  The 
sequently  studied  for  the  minbtry  in  the  gen-  Shakers  seem  however  to  have  incurred  the 
eral  theological  semuiary  in  New  York,  was  suspicion  of  the  local  authorities  with  regard 
consecrated  bishop  of  Delaware  in  Oct.  1841,  to  their  friendliness  to  the  patriotic  cause,  and 
and  is  at  present  rector  of  St.  Andrew's  church,  Ann  and  others  were  imprisoned  for  several 
Wilmington.  He  is  the  author  of  a  *^  Life  of  months  for  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allcgi- 
the  Apostle  Peter,  in  a  Series  of  Practical  Dis-  ance  to  the  state  of  New  York,  it  being  contrary 
courses"  (12mo.,  New  York,  1862),  and  *^Life  to  their  faith.  They  were  released  without  a 
of  St.  John"  (1854).  He  has  received  the  hon-  trial  by  order  of  Gov.  George  Clinton  in  the 
orary  degree  of  S.T.D.  from  Trinity  college,  latter  part  of  1780.  In  1781-'8  Ann  Lee  and 
Hartford.  the  elders  of  the  society  at  Watervliet  made  a 
L£^  Ann,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  Shakers  missionary  journey  through  New  England,  in 
in  America,  born  in  Manchester,  England,  Feb.  the  course  of  which  societies  were  foundea  in 
29, 1736,  died  in  Watervliet,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  8,  Harvard,  Mass.,  and  other  places.  She  died 
1784.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a  blacksmith  about  a  year  after  her  return  to  Watervliet. 
who  was  too  poor  to  anord  his  children  even  LEE,  Chables,  a  m^or-general  in  the  Amer- 
the  rudiments  of  an  educatioa,  and  during  her  lean  revolutionary  army,  bom  in  Dcrnhall,  Che- 
youth  and  childhood  was  employed  in  a  cot-  shire,  England,  in  1731,  died  in  Philadclphiai 
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Oct.  2, 1783.  Hewastbeyoangestsonof  Joha  of  recommendation  fVom  Stanislas  Angnstns 
Lee,  colonel  of  the  44th  regiment  in  the  British  to  George  UI.,  and  made  urgent  attempts  to 
servioe,  and  is  said  to  have  held  a  commission  obtain  promotion,  or  at  least  a  military  com- 
in  the  army  when  11  years  of  age.  He  received  mand.  'His  meddling  disposition  again  in ter- 
a  tolerable  education,  and  early  prepared  him-  fered  with  his  advancement ;  and  in  conse- 
self  for  the  profession  to  which  nis  own  incli-  qaence  of  some  sarcasms  directed  against  ihe 
nation  as  well  as  that  of  his  parents  directed  military  character  of  Gen.  Towndiend  and 
him,  by  studying  the  science  of  war.  At  20-  Lord  George  Sackville,  he  found  the  door  of 
years  of  age  he  became  a  lieutenant  in  the  44th  promotion  shot  against  him.  The  disappoint- 
regimentf  and  in  1754  accompanied  the  troops  ment  attending  the  ill  success  of  this  attempt 
sent  to  America,  where  during  the  next  6  years  rankled  in  his  breast,  and  affected  his  whole 
he  saw  considerable  service.  The  44th  was  subseauent  career.  Returning  to  Poland  in 
one  of  the  two  European  regiments  which  fol-  1769,  he  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  major-gen- 
lowed  Braddock  in  his  expedition  to  Fort  Dn-  eral  in  the  Polish  service,  subsequently  served 
quesne,  and  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Monon-  for  a  short  time  in  the  Russian  armv  in  a  cam- 
gahela  Lee  received  his  first  practical  experi-  pugn  against  the  Turks  on  the  Pruth,  and  for  a 
ence  of  warfare.  He  found  his  way  in  safety  to  year  or  two  pursued  a  restless,  wandering  life 
Philadelphia  with  the  remnant  of  the  British  through  southern  Europe.  In  Italy  he  fought 
army,  participated  in  the  various  indecisive  a  duel  with  a  foreign  officer,  in  which  the  lat- 
movements  of  the  campaigns  of  1766  and  1757  ter  was  killed ;  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  he 
as  captain  of  a  company  of  grenadiers,  and  became  involved  in  many  similar  affairs,  from 
in  1768  was  present  in  the  assault  on  Ticonde-  which  his  courage  and  address  generally  en- 
roga,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  by  a  mus-  abled  him  to  escape  unharmed.  In  1778  he 
ket  shot.  He  subsequently  traversed  a  large  was  again  in  England  with  a  temper  soured  by 
portion  of  the  western  frontier,  and  after  the  10  years*  unavailing  struggle  for  preferment^ 
reduction  of  Fort  Niagara  and  Montreal  in  1760  venting  his  spleen  against  the  ministry  in  squibs 
returned  to  England,  where  by  the  aid  of  influ-  and  newspaper  articles  full  of  irony  and  sarcasm, 
ential  friends  and  family  connections  he  was  and  systematically  opposiiu;  every  project  ema- 
promoted  to  a  majority  in  the  103d  regiment  Dating  from  government.  He  had  some  repiit»- 
of  foot.  This  regiment  was  disbanded  in  1768,  tion  as  a  political  writer,  and,  according  to  Mr. 
and  Lee  continued  a  major  on  half  pay  until  Thomas  Rodney  of  Delaware,  confessed  to  that 
1772,  when  he  was  made  a  lieutenant-colonel  gentleman  in  1778  that  he  was  the  author  of 
on  half  pay,  which  was  the  highest  rank  he  the  letters  of  Junius.  Upon  this  statement  and 
ever  attamed  in  the  British  service.  In  1762  other  circumstances  an  attempt  was  subsequent 
he  accompanied  the  British  anny  sent  to  Por-  ly  made  by  Dr.  Thomas  Girdlestone  to  prove 
tugal  to  protect  the  frontiers  of  that  country  tbat  Lee  and  Junius  were  identical  It  has  been 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Spaniards,  and  while  supposed  by  some  that  his  vanity  induced  him 
in  the  brigade  of  Gen.  Burguyne  distinguished  to  claim  the  letters  as  his  own.  Mr.  Sparks,  a 
himself  by  a  brilliant  night  attack  upon  a  Span-  writer  disposed  to  take  a  not  unfavorable  view 
Ish  post  near  the  old  Moorish  castle  of  Villa  of  Lco*s  character,  says:  ** Rodney 's  veracitv is 
Yelna,  which  the  commander-in-chief,  Oount  not  to  be  questioned.  He  may  have  misunder- 
de  la  Lippe,  described  as  "a  very  gallant  ac-  stood  Gen.  Lee^s  meaning,  or  have  drawn  a  false 
tion."  But  notwithstanding  this  testimonial  to  inference  frum  language  that  was  left  purposely 
his  bravery,  and  others  equally  complimentary  ambiguous.  Gen.  Lee^s  vanity  mighty  perhaps 
firom  the  king  of  Portugal  and  influential  friends,  carry  him  so  far."  The  threatening  aspect  of 
his  promotion  lagsed.  Various  reasons  have  affairs  in  America  meanwhile  suggested  to  him 
been  assigned  for  this,  the  most  probable  being  a  sphere  of  action  in  which  his  hatred  of  miiv- 
the  freedom  with  which  he  discussed  ministe-  isterial  oppression  miglit  find  a  wider  sym- 
rial  plans  respecting  America,  and  in  ffeneral  pathy  than  at  home ;  and  in  the  summer  of 
his  severe  strictures  upon  persons  in  autnority.  1778  he  left  England  for  ever,  arriving  in 
He  was  by  nature  impulsive,  restless,  opinion-  New  York  in  October  of  the  same  year.  His 
ated,  and  overbearing,  and  his  unhappy  temper  reputation  as  a  caustic  writer  on  the  liberal 
interfered,  not  on  this  occasion  merely,  but  on  siae  in  politics,  and  to  a  certain  degree  as  a 
many  subsequent  ones,  with  the  advancement  general  of  European  experience  and  renown, 
to  which  his  talents  in  reality  entitled  him.  caused  his  arrivtd  in  the  country  to  be  hailed 
The  Mohawks,  into  whose  tribe  he  was  adopted  as  an  acquisition  to  the  patriotic  cause.  Dnr- 
dnring  his  residence  in  America,  aptly  named  ing  1778-4  he  travelled  extensively  through 
him  Ounewaterika,  or  "  Boiling  Water."  Wea-  the  colonies,  cultivating  the  acquaintance  of 
Tied  with  the  inactive  life  of  a  half  pay  ofiicer,  prominent  whigs,  vigorously  upboldins  with 
he  visited  the  continent  with  recommendations  pen  and  tongue  the  claims  of  the  people,  and 
from  his  former  commander,  was  well  received  expressing  both  in  his  correspondence  and  con- 
by  Frederic  the  Great,  and  at  Warsaw  was  ap-  versation  great  enthusiasm  for  freedom.  Writ- 
pointed  by  King  Stanislas  Augustus,  one  of  his  ing  to  Gates,  an  old  fellow  campaigner  in 
aides-de-camp,  an  office  of  honor,  however,  America,  under  date  of  May  6, 1774,  he  says: 
rather  than  employment.  In  the  latter  part  of  "For  my  own  part,  I  am  determined  (at  least 
1766  he  returned  to  England,  bearing  a  letter  I  think  I  am)  not  to  be  slack  in  whatever  mode 
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mj  service  is  required.^*  In  the  same  year  of  defence,  gratifying  his  Latred  of  tories  while 
he  wrote  his  **  Striotnres  on  a  Pamphlet  en-  there  by  making  them  take  a"  tremendous  oath^ 
titled  *  A  Friendly  Address  to  all  Reasonable  tosapnorttheanthorityof  congress;  and  in  Feb. 
Americans,'  '*  in  reply  to  Dr.  Myles  Cooper,  a  1776,  he  was  sent  on  a  simili^  mission  to  New 
tory  clergyman  of  New  York ;  this  was  one  of  York,  whence  in  March  he  departed  for  Vir- 
the  ablest  of  his  literary  performances,  and  was  ginia  to  take  command  of  the  sonthern  depart- 
widely  circulated,  and  read  with  avidity  by  all  ment.  After  organizing  the  military  defence  of 
dasses.  The  freedom  with  which  he  avowed  that  colony,  he  marched  in  the  latter  part  of 
his  sentiments  did  not  fail  to  arouse  the  suspi-  May  towai^  Charleston  to  meet  the  forces  which 
dons  of  the  British  ministry;  and  his  presence  it  was  apprehended  were  to  be  landed  from  the 
in  Boston  during  the  summer  of  1774,  where  he  British  fleet  under  Sir  Peter  Parker.  He  ar- 
associated  with  the  leading  patriota,  induced  rived  in  the  city  June  4,  and  at  once  reported 
Lord  Bartmouth  to  warn  Gen.  Gage  to  "have  it  "utterly  defenceless."  The  fort  then  buUd- 
an  attention  to  his  conduct,  and  to  take  every  ing  on  SuUivan^s  island  he  particularly  objected 
legal  method  to  prevent  his  effecting  any  of  to,  predicting  that  it  could  not  hold  out  half  an 
those  dangerous  purposes  he  is  said  to  have  in  hour,  and  calling  it  a  "slaughter  pen  ;**  and  he 
view.''  He  was  present  at  Philadelphia  during  endeavored,  though  unsuccessfully,  to  persuade 
the  session  of  the  first  continental  congress.  Gov.  Rutledge  to  abandon  it.  During  the  mem- 
animating  its  members  by  his  own  zeal ;  and  orable  defence  of  the  work  by  Col.  Moultrie, 
about  the  same  time,  as  if  to  identify  himself  June  28,  he  took  no  measures  to  support  the 
completely  with  the  colonists  in  their  impend-  garrison,  and  instead  of  supplying  them  with 
ing  struggle  with  the  mother  country,  he  pur-  ammunition,  when  their  stock  was  exhausted, 
chased  an  estate  of  2,400  acres  in  Berkeley  co.,  counselled  them  to  spike  their  guns  and  retreat 
Ya.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  friend  Gates.  Nevertheless,  much  of  the  credit  of  the  success- 
Congress  having  determined  after  the  combats  fill  defence  of  Charleston  was  ascribed  to  him, 
at  I^zington  and  Concord  to  organize  a  con-  and  he  returned  to  the  North  in  the  antumn 
tinental  army,  Lee  was,  on  June  17, 1775,  ap-  with  an  enhanced  military  reputation,  and  an 
pointed  the  2c|  minor-general,  ranking  after  Gen.  exaggerated  notion  of  his  own  importance  to 
Artemas  Ward,  then  first  in  command  of  the  the  American  cause.  He  was  now,  by  the  res- 
New  England  troops  encamped  around  Boston,  ignation  of  Gen.  Ward,  first  mi\|or-genera],  oo- 
Though  disappointed  in  not  I'eceiving  a  higher  cnpying  the  second  rank  in  the  army ;  and  many 
command,  to  which  in  the  opinion  of  many  his  persons,  contrasting  his  presumed  '  sncoesses 
efforts  in  behalf  of  the  colonies  as  well  as  his  m  the  8outh  with  the  recent  defeat  on  Long 
military  talents  and  experience  entitled  him,  he  island,  began  to  consider  him  the  main  hope  of 
accepted  the  app<)intment,  first,  however,  in  a  the  army.  On  Oct  14  he  ioined  the  camp  on 
letter  to  the  British  secretary  at  war,  resigning  Harlem  heights,  and  with  his  customary  good 
his  commission  in  his  mi\}esty^B  service,  and  de-  fortune  received  ihe  credit  of  advising  the  evao- 
daring  his  readiness  to  serve  the  king  whenever  nation  of  New  York  island  and  the  retrograde 
called  upon  "  to  act  against  the  enemies  of  his  movement  by  which  the  plans  of  Howe  for  sor- 
country  or  in  defence  of  his  just  rights  and  rounding  the  American  army  were  defeated, 
dignity.^^  Although  he  was  accustomed  to  re-  although  the  chief  features  of  the  plan  had  heea 
fer  to  this  act  of  his  life  as  one  which  involved  determined  upon  a  month  previous.  His  di- 
the  confiscation  of  his  property  in  England,  it  is  vision  covered  the  retreat  of  tiie  American 
proper  to  remark  that  after  a  conference  with  army  over  King^s  bridge ;  and  after  the  passage 
a  committee  appointed  at  his  own  request,  in  of  Washington  into  New  Jersey,  he  was  left  in 
which  he  unfolded  his  pecuniary  circumstances,  Westchester  county,  in  the  neighborhood  of 
congress  undertook  to  indemnify  him  for  any  loss  New  York,  in  command  of  a  force  of  7,000  men. 
be  might  sustain  by  entering  into  their  service,  From  that  day,  says  a  recent  biographer,  "  he 
and  subsequently  advanced  him  $80,000  for  seems  to  have  been  governed  by  one  purpose^ 
that  purpose.  Early  in  July,  in  company  with  and  animated  by  one  spirit— a  ^irit  of  any 
Washington,  he  arrived  at  the  camp  at  Cam-  thing  but  patriotism — a  purpcee  to  gratify  his 
bridge,  and  formally  entered  the  service,  "  a  sol-  ovrn  personal  ambition  at  any  cosf^  Vbe  posses- 
dier  of  fortune,"  says  Irving,  "  indifferent  to  the  don  of  a  separate  command  flattered  his  vanity, 
ties  of  home  and  country,  drawing  his  sword  and,  impressed  with  the  idea  of  attacking  New 
without  enthusiasm,  more  through  resentment  York,  or  assailing  the  rear  of  tlie  enemy,  or  per- 
agiunst  a  government  which  had  disappointed  forming  some  other  exploit  equally  brilliant,  he 
him,  than  zeal  for  liberty  or  for  colonial  rights."  lingered  week  after  week  in  Westchester,  not* 
During  the  summer  and  autumn  he  held  com-  withstanding  urgent  appeals  from  Washington 
mand  of  the  left  wing  of  the  American  army  to  join  him  in  New  Jersey;  and  after  croesinff 
posted  on  Winter  hm^  sustaining  his  repute*  the  Hudson  at  Haverstraw,  Dec  2-4^  he  pursued 
tion  as  a  military  authority,  although  his  man-  bis  march  southward  with  equal  dilatoriness. 
ners  were  far  from  agreeable,  ana  the  opin-  Being  *^  in  hopes  to  reconquer  the  Jerseys,"  he 
ion  began  to  gain  strength  that  personal  ambi-  moved  in  a  road  about  20  miles  west  of  the 
tion  was  his  main  incentive  in  embarking  in  the  British  army,  and,  disregarding  the  directions 
cause  of  the  colonies.  In  Nov.  1776,  he  visited  of  Washington,  aw^ted  tiie  opportunity  whidk 
He  wport^  B.  L,  foir  the  purpose  of  erecting  worka  he  expected  would  soon  present  itself  to  make 
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ah  independent  demoDBtmftkm  en  the  enemy's  with  the  British  fleet  sonthward  in  the  smnmer 
flank.  On  the  morning  of  Deo.  18,  while  qnar-  of  1777,  it  is  supposed,  may  be  explained  bj  a 
tered  with  his  aids  and  a  small  guard  at  White's  referenoe  to  tiiis  plan ;  and  Lee's  request  to  con- 
tavern,  Baskingridge,  about  8  miles  from  his  gress,  during  his  captivity,  to  be  permitted  to 
army,  which  was  left  under  the  command  of  communicate  to  a  committee  of  Uieir  body  mat- 
Gen.  Sullivan,  he  was  anrprised  and  captured  ters  of  interest  to  the  public  and  to  himsd^  may 
by  a  party  of  British  light  horse  under  Ool.  be  in  like  manner  referred  to  his  desire  to  be  of 
Harcourt,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  service  to  the  crown  in  reopening  negotiations 
hia  movements  from  a  tory  of  the  neighbor-  with  congress.  In  May,  1778,  he  was  exchanged 
hood.  After  a  brief  resistance  Lee  surrendered  for  Gen.  Prescott,  and  joined  the  American  camp 
himseli^  according  to  the  British  accounts,  in  at  Valley  Forge,  where  he  received  the  command 
the  most  cowarcSy  manner,  and  was  hastily  of  a  diviaon.  In  the  general  council  of  officers 
mounted  behind  one  of  the  troopers,  and  oar-  held  in  the  succeeding  month  he  strongly  op- 
ried  away«at  full  speed  to  the  British  camp  at  posed  the  project  of  attacking  the  British  army 
Kew  Brunswick,  whence  about  8  hours  after^  on  their  march  from  Philadelphia  through  New 
ward  the  booming  of  cannon  proclaimed  the  Jersey;  and  he  subsequently  commanded  the 
exultation  of  the  enemy  at  the  capture  of  the  advance  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  June  28, 
*^  American  Palladium/'  as  Lee  was  styled  by  after  formally  resigning  the  post  to  Lafayette, 
them.  Notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  sua-  His  wilful  conduct  on  this  occasion  in  ordering 
picions  which  the  circumstances  attending  his  a  retreat  by  which  the  day  was  nearly  lost, 
capture  have  provoked,  there  seems  no  reason  against  the  express  command  of  WashingtMi, 
to  believe  that  he  was  then  acting  a  treacherous  who  was  hurrying  forward  to  his  support  with 
part,  or  that  he  was  guilty  of  any  graver  oflence  the  main  body  of  the  American  army,  was  the 
than  negligence  or  disobedience  of  orders.  The  occasion  of  an  outbreak  of  anger  on  the  part 
Americans  sincerely  deplored  his  loss,  and  upon  of  the  commander-in-chief  which  was  long  ro- 
leaming  that  he  was  regarded  by  his  captors  as  membered  by  tliose  who  witnessed  it.  Some^ 
amenable  to  British  military  law  as  a  deserter,  who  had  noted  his  opposition  to  any  projeoi 
congress  at  once  adopted  retaliatory  measures,  for  attacking  the  enemy,  were  led  to  suspect 
and  ordered  6  Hessian  field  officers  and  Lieut  that  he  was  secretly  aiding  them  by  endeavoring 
Col.  Campbell  to  be  taken  into  dose  custody,  to  to  procure  a  defeat  of  the  Americans.  It  ap- 
await  the  fate  of  Lee.  In  consequence  of  the  peared  afterward  that  hia  division,  consisting 
firm,  stand  taken  by  congresa,  Gen.  Howe  ad*  largely  of  militia,  had  been  unexpectedly  at- 
vised  the  British  ministry  to  countermand  their  tacked  by  the  whole  rear  guard  of  the  Britidi 
first  instructions,  that  Lee  should  be  sent  to  army,  and  that  some  little  confusion  at  first 
England  for  trial,  and  to  allow  him  to  be  con-  prevailed  in  the  American  ranks ;  but  after  pot- 
sidered  a  prisoner  of  war.  A  reluctant  consent  ting  the  most  favorable  construction  upon  his 
having  been  obtained,  he  was,  in  Dee.  1777,  put  conduct,  it  is  impossible  to  absolve  him  from 
upon  parole,  and  treated  with  the  consideration  the  charge  of  irresolution  and  negligence  un- 
usually bestowed  upon  prisoners  of  rank.  Dur-  worthy  of  a  commanding  officer.  Such  was 
ing  the  period  that  his  fate  was  involved  innn-  substantidly  the  verdict  of  the  court  martial 
certainty,  his  enthusiasm  for  the  colonial  cause  convened  to  examine  into  his  conduct  at  Mon- 
seems  to  have  yielded  to  solicitude  for  his  per^  month,  who  dso  found  him  guilty  of  writing 
sonal  safety ;  and  the  evidence  is  now  strong  disrespectful  letters  to  the  commander-in-chie^ 
that  for  the  purpose  of  securing  this  end  he  was  and  sentenced  him  to  suspension  from  any  corn- 
willing  to  betray  his  adopted  country.  From  a  mand  in  the  army  for  one  year.  He  was  not 
recenUy  discovered  documentin  Lee's  hand  writ-  prepared  for  this  sentence,  having  expected 
ing,  indorsed  by  Henry  Strachey,  secretary  to  from  the  ingenuity  and  ability  of  his  defence  to 
the  royal  ooromissioners.  Lord  and  Sir  William  be  triifmphantly  acquitted ;  and  during  the  de- 
Howe,  as  '^  Mr.  Lee's  Plan,"  it  appears  that  on  lay  of  congress  to  Bf^rm  it,  his  naturally  irasci- 
Harch  29, 1777,  he  submitted  to  the  British  com-  ble  temper  betrayed  him  into  freouent  acts  of 
mander  a  project  for  the  conquest  of  America,  imprudence,  which  only  increasea  the  feeling 
the  chief  feature  of  which  was  the  concentration  of  suspicion  and  dislike  with  which  he  was  be- 
of  forces  at  Annapolis  and  Alexandria  for  the  ginning  to  be  regarded.  For  the  disparaging 
purpose  of  cutting  off  communication  between  manner  in  which  he  spoke  of  Washington  he 
the  northern  and  southern  states;  the  result  of  was  chidlenged  by  Ool.  Laurens,  one  of  the 
which  would  be,  that  while  the  advance  of  Bur-  latter's  aids,  and  was  wounded  in  the  side  by  a 
goyne  from  the  north  would  give  sufficient  oc-  pistol  ball  in  the  duel  which  ensued.  Oongresa 
oupation  to  New  England  and  New  York,  Howe  naving  ratified  his  sentence,  he  retired  to  his 
could  overwhelm  the  American  army  in  New  estate  in  Virginia,  where  he  wrote  for  the 
Jersey,  thus  "  unhinging  and  dissolving  the  whole  *^  Maryland  Journal "  his  '*  Queries,  Political  and 
system  of  defence."  Upon  this  document,  the  Military,"  the  drift  of  which  was  to  cast  a  slur 
authenticity  of  which  is  deemed  incontroverti-  npon  the  character  and  military  conduct  of 
ble,  an  elaborate  paper,  entitled  the  ^  Treason  Washington.  He  inhabited  a  house  rudely  and 
of  Oharles  Lee,"  was  read  before  the  New  York  hastily  constructed,  without  partitions,  and  al- 
historical  society  by  G^rge  H.  Moore  in  June,  most  without  the  necessary  furniture,  where, 
1868.    The  mysterious  expedition  of  the  Howes  surrounded  by  his  dogs,  of  which  he  was  im- 
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]nodenteljtad,«DdliitbooH,heKTed'^iiiore  on  the  bttsHow  eutotiiiiim  cxf  affiziDg  Bori^ 
like  a  bennit  than  a  citizen  of  the  world."  The  nell's  infernal  machine  to  the  Biitisfa  ship 
divinonsof  the aiMutmenis  were  marked bj lines  Eagle,  then  lying  in  Kew  York  harbor;  bat 
of  chalk,  which  be  claimed  was  an  improvement  tlie  attempt,  owing  to  the  thickness  of  lier  eop- 
npon  walls.  The  term  of  his  suspension  had  jost  per  sheathing,  was  ooly  psrtially  soeoessfaL 
expired  when  a  romor  readied  him  that  con-  llo  landed  safely  after  remaining  sereral  boon 
cress  designed  to  deprive  him  of  lib  commission,  in  the  water,  and  received  the  oongratnlatioaa 
In  a  sodden  fit  of  anger  be  despatched  to  the  ai  Washington.  Be  served  with  credit  at  Mo&- 
president  of  that  body  an  insolting  note,  the  month  and  in  other  battles  of  the  revelation, 
result  of  which  was  his  immediate  dismissal  LE£,  Hahhah  F.  (Sawtks),  an  American 
firom  the  service.  He  contiDned  to  reside  on  aathoress,  bom  in  Kewboryptirt,  Mass.  8he  is 
his  estate ;  bnt  he  soon  wearied  of  the  life  of  a  the  daughter  of  a  physician  of  eminence  in  her 
l^ter,  and  in  the  autumn  of  1782  visited  Bal-  native  place,  and  for  many  years  has  resided 
timore  and  Philadelphia  with  a  view  of  nego-  in  Boston.  Her  first  known  publiartion  was 
tiating  for  the  sale  of  his  estate.  In  the  lat-  the  appendix  to  Miss  Hannah  Adams's  memoir 
ter  place  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  of  which  of  herself,  which  was  succeeded  by  "  Grace  Bey- 
he  died  within  5  days,  exdairoing  in  the  deli*  mour,"  a  novel,  and  ^^  Three  Experiments  of 
rium  of  his  last  moments :  ^*  Stand  by  me,  my  Living,"  published  in  1838.  The  snbject  of  the 
brave  grenadiers."  With  characteristic  eccen-  latter  work  was  suggested  by  the  commereial 
tricity  he  directed  in  his  will  that  his  body  disasters  of  the  time;  it  hss  gone  throogh  up- 
diouM  not  be  interred  in  any  church  or  church  ward  of  80  editions  in  the  United  States,  besde 
yard,  or  within  a  mile  of  any  Presbyterian  or  many  in  Europe,  and  is  esteemed  the  anthoress^s 
Anabaptist  church.  He  was,  however,  buried  best  work.  Her  remaining  works  are :  ^  The 
in  the  cemetery  of  Christ  church,  whither  his  Old  Painters,"  a  series  of  sketches  combining 
remains  were  attended  by  a  large  concourse,  fiction  and  fact^  illustrating  the  history  of  paint- 
including  many  whom  his  wayward  conduct  ing ;  ^  Eleanor  Fulton,"  a  seqnel  to  *^  Three 
had  not  entirely  alienated,  and  who  gratefully  Experiments  of  Living  ;"  ^  Rich  Enough  ;** 
remembered  his  early  efforts  for  colonial  free-  "  Luther  and  his  Times ;"  *^  Oranmer  and  his 
dom,  and  his  occasional  generous  acts  and  im-  Times ;"  '^  The  Huguenots  in  France  snd  Amer* 
pulses.  His  memoirs  have  been  written  by  ica ;"  ^^  The  World  before  Tou ;"  ^*  Stories  from 
£dward  Langworthy,  by  his  kinsman  Sir  Hen*  Life"  (1849) ;  '*  History  of  Scu^tnre  and  Scnlp- 
ry  Bunbury,  and  by  Jared  Sparks  (Sparks's  tors"  (1854),  &e. 

**  American  Biography")  ;  and  a  volume  en-  LEE,  Hbnbt,  an  American  soldier,  and  gov- 
tided  ^Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Treason  of  emorof  Viridnia,  bom  in  Westmoreland  cc^Va., 
Charles  Lee,"  by  George  H.  Muore  of  New  Jan.  29.  1756,  died  at  Cumberland  island,  Ga., 
York,  has  recently  (I860)  been  announced.  Uarch  25,  1816.  His  father  was  Henry  Lee, 
LEE,  Eliza.  BrcxiOKSTEB,  an  American  an-  first  cousin  of  Richard  Henry  and  Arthur  Lee; 
thoress,  b«>rn  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  about  the  his  mother  Mary  Bland,  daughter  of  Col.  Bland 
beginning  of  the  present  century.  She  is  a  of  Jordans^  in  Prince  (George  co.,  Va.  He  re- 
daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Buckminster,  ceived  his  early  education  from  a  private  tutor, 
an  eminent  (}ongregational  divine,  for  many  and  was  afterward  sent  to  Princeton  college, 
years  settled  at  Portstnoutli,  from  whom  as  then  presided  over  by  Dr.  Witlierspocm.  While 
well  as  from  her  brother,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Ste-  at  college  Dr.  Shippen  predicted  his  futnre  dia> 
Tens  Buckminster,  she  acquired  a  classical  edo*  tinction.  He  graduated  in  1774,  in  his  18ch 
cation  and  a  fondness  for  literary  pursuits.  She  year,  and  returning  home  took  charge  of  aE  the 
was  married  to  Mr.  Thomas  Lee  of  Boston,  in  private  affiiirs  of  his  &ther,  who  was  then  en- 
which  city  and  its  vicinity  the  greater  part  of  gaged  in  negotiating  a  treaty  with  some  Indian 
her  life  has  been  passed.  Her  career  as  an  au-  tribes  on  behalf  of  the  colony.  This  chttge  he 
thoress  commenced  with  the  publication  of  executed  with  great  prudence,  industry,  and 
**  Sketches  of  a  New  England  Village"  (1837),  ability  fi>r  one  so  30unf^  In  1776^  when  20 
followed  by  ^^Delurion."  In  1842  appeared  her  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed,  on  the  nomina- 
^^Life  of  Jean  Paul  Richter"  (12ino.,  KewTork),  tic»n  of  Patrick  Henry,  captain  of  a  company  of 
translated  from  the  German,  and  in  1845  she  cavalry  in  Col.  Theodoric  Bland's  ^*  Virginia 

Sublimed  ^^  Walt  and  Volt,  or  the  Twins,"  from  regiment,"  and  in  SepL  1777,  marched  with  his 

lichter's  FUgeljahre,     Her  remaining  works  regiment  to  join  the  main  army.    He  soon  dis- 

are:  ^^  Naomi,  or  Boston  Two  Hundred  Tears  tinguished  himself  by  the  excellent  discipline 

Ago"  (16roo.,  Boston,  1848),  one  of  her  best  which  he  introduced  into  his  company,  the  care 

original  tales ;  ^  Memoir  of  Rev.  Dr.  Buckmin-  which  he  took  of  his  men  and  horses^  and  by 

ster  and  Joseph  Stevens  Buckminster"  (12mo.,  skirmishing,  foraging,  and  procuring  informa- 

1849) ;  ^^  Florence,  the  Parish  Orphan"  (16rao.,  tion  of  the  movements  of  the  enemy.     He  was 

1850) ;  *'*'  Parthenia,  or  the  Last  Days  of  Psgnn-  enabled  by  his  strict  discipline  to  move  with 

ism  "  (12mo.,  1858);  and  ^^  The  Bare-Footed  celerity  and  effect,  and  seems  at  once  to  have 

Maiden,"  a  translation  from  Auerbach.  adopted  that  rapid  and  daring  system  of  tactics 

LEE,  EzBJL,  an  American  revolutionary  sol-  which  made  *'  Lee^s  legion"  afterward  so  cfll* 

dier,  born  in  Connecticut  in  1749,  died  in  Lyme,  cient  in  the  South.    It  is  certain  that  his  vigi- 

Conn^  in  1821.    In  Aug,  1776,  he  volunteered  lanoe  and  zeal  seoored  for  him  the  respect  snd 
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eooMenee  of  Wellington,  who  seUeted  Oapt  engagement  he  was  stationed  with  his  1eg!on  on 
Lee's  oompanj  for  his  body  guard  at  tlie  hafr-  the  left  wing  of  Greene's  army ;  and  although 
tie  of  Germantown.  The  enemy  seem  also  the  body  of  militia,  which  composed  the  prin- 
to  have  formed  a  high  opinion  of  his  abilities,  eipal  force  attached  to  his  position,  abandoned 
and  of  the  importance  of  taking  him  prisoner,  him  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  action, 
In  Jan.  1778,  it  was  discovered  that  Oapt.  Lee,  Lee  obstinately  held  his  ground,  and  kept  the 
with  only  10  men,  was  at  a  stone  hoase  not  far  enemy  at  bay  nntil  he  received  the  order  to  fdl 
from  the  British  lines.  A  design  was  imme-  back  npon  the  main  body,  whose  retreat  he 
diately  formed  to  oaptare  him;  and  200  troopers  covered.  It  was  by  the  udvice  of  Lee  that 
were  detached  to  make  a  oircait  and  fall  upon  Greene  came  to  his  celebrated  and  daring  de- 
him  by  surprise.  The  troopers  approached  with-  oision  not  to  follow  Gomwallis  iuto  Virginia, 
oat  hb  knowledge,  seized  4  of  his  patn>]s  who  bat  to  leave  that  province  to  its  fate,  and  march 
were  prowling  in  search  of  forage,  and  attacked  sooth  ward,  with  the  view  of  ending  the  conflict 
him  before  he  was  aware  of  their  vicinity.  He  in  South  Garulina  and  Georgia.  The  praise  or 
made  a  desperate  defence,  and  the  enemy  were  blame  attached  to  this  extreme  step  must  there- 
forced  to  retire  with  a  loss  of  4  killed,  and  one  fore  be  shared  between  the  two  commanders, 
officer  and  8  privates  woanded.  Of  his  own  Tlie  result  is  known,  and  fully  vindicate  the  ex- 
men,  beside  the  patrols  and  the  qnartermaster  pediency  of  the  movement,  cruel  as  it  appeared 
sergeant^  who  were  made  prisoners,  he  had  hot  2  to  Virginia  in  her  prostrate  condition.  lu  pur^ 
woundea.  Washington  wrote  him  a  letter  com-  suance  of  his  plan  of  operations,  Greene  de- 
plimenting  him  npon  his  gallantry  on  this  ocoa-  tached  Lee  with  his  legion  to  join  the  body  of 
BJon,  and  he  was  soon  afterward  raised  to  the  partisans  under  Marion,  and  fall  npon  the  lesser 
rank  of  migor,  with  the  command  of  nn  iode-  posts  of  the  enemy.  By  a  series  of  vigorous 
peadentpartisanoorpsof2comDanies  of  cavalry,  operations,  Forts  Watson,  Motte,  and  Gran  by 
subseqnently  enlarged  to  8,  ana  a  body  of  intan-  were  speedily  compeUe<l  to  surrender;  and  Lee 
try.  He  continued  in  active  service,  and  on  July  was  then  ordered  to  Join  Pickens,  and  assist 
19, 1770,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  800  men,  pur-  him  in  the  att'ick  npon  Augusta.  On  his  way 
prised  the  British  garrison  at  Panlns  Hook,  took  he  surprised  and  took  Fort  Galpliin.  The  de- 
160  prisoners,  and  effected  his  retreat  with  the  fences  of  Augusta  consisted  of  Fort  Gomwallis 
loss  of  only  2  men  icilled  and  8  wounded.  For  and  Fort  Grierson.  Tlie  latter  was  taken  by 
the  **  prudence,  address,  and  bravery^'  which  he  assault,  and  the  former  at  the  end  of  a  siege 
displayed  in  this  affair,  congress  voted  him  a  of  16  days.  Col.  Brown,  its  commander,  was 
gold  medal.  In  Jan.  1781,  he  marched  his  le-  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  Americans,  and 
gion  to  Uie  South,  and  joined  the  army  of  his  life  was  only  preserved  by  the  interposition 
Greene,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel.  In  of  Lee.  That  officer  marched  *with  his  prison- 
tbe  great  retreat  of  Greene  before  Lord  Corn-  ers  to  rejoin  the  array  of  Greene,  which  had  sat 
wallis,  Lee's  legion  formed  the  rear  guard  of  down  before  Fort  Ninety-Six.  Lee  was  intrust- 
the  American  army,  the  post  of  greatest  dan-  ed  with  an  important  position  when  the  attempt 
ger.  The  pursuit  was  hot,  and  at  one  time  the  was  made  to  take  the  place- by  storm.  He  led 
rear  guard  came  in  contact  with  the  troopers  the  assault  with  his  habitual  daring,  and  was 
of  Tarleton.  Lee  charged  Tarleton,  killed  18  completely  successful ;  but  the  other  division 
of  his  men,  and  took  one  captain  and  several  failed  in  its  object,  and  the  advance  of  Lord 

Erivates  prisoners.    When  Greene  had  effected  Rawdon  compelled  Greene  to  abandon  tho  siege, 

is  retreat,  he  despatehed  Lee  and  Ool.  Pickens  His  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Eutaw  contributed 

into  North  Garolina,  to  watch  and  harass  the  largely  to  the  result  of  that  action.    His  legion 

movements  of  Oornwallis.     On  their  march  covered  the  right  flank,  and  when  the  militia 

they  fell  in  with  a  couple  of  messengers  from  gave  ground  before  the  enemy,  he  obstinately 

OoL  Pyie,  commander  of  a  body  of  400  tories,  maintained  his  position  unsupported.  His  order 

to  Com  wallis.    The  messengers,  supposing  from  to  Oapt.  Rudolph,  of  the  inlkntry  corps  attach- 

tbe  accoutrements  of  the  troopers  that  Lee  was  ed  to  bis  legion,  to  tnrn  the  enemy's  flank,  and 

Tarleton,  communicated  to  him  the  substance  give  them  a  raking  fire,  resulted  in  the  retreat 

of  their  instructions,  which  embraced  full  in-  of  the  left  wing  of  the  British  forces,  which 

formation  of  Pyle's  intended  movements.    Lee  were  completely  broken,  and  driven  from  the 

did  not  undeceive  them,  personated  Tarleton  field.    The  charge  npon  the  enemy's  right  was 

throughout,  and  despatched  one  of  the  messen-  not  so  fortunate,  ond  the  Americans  were  com- 

gers  iMick  toPyle,  directing  him  to  post  himself  pelled  to  retire.    It  is  more  than  probable  that 

with  his  force  at  a  place  which  he  indicated.  Lee's  impetuous  charge  alone  saved  the  army 

The  tories  accordingly  took  their  position,  and  fn>m  defeat.    Ihe  revolutionary  struggle  was 

the  troopers  came  np  with  them,  and  charged  now  (drawing  to  a  cloee.    Greene  had  rightly 

and  defeated  them,  killing  90,  and  taking  others  supposed  that  the  main  army  nnder  Washington 

prisoners.    At  the  battle  of  GuUford  Court  was  more  than  a  mateh  for  the  force  of  C^m- 

House  Lee  nerformed  very  important  services^  wallis.    In  October,  soon  after  the  battle  of 

asd  greatly  aistinguished  himself.  On  the  mom-  Eutaw,  Lee  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 

ing  of  the  day  of  battle  he  encountered  Tarle-  Washington,  with  the  request  from  Greene  that 

ton's  celebrated  troop  of  cavalry,  and  drove  he  would  prevail  on  the  connt  de  Grosse  to 

them  back  with  ooDsidtfabla  loss.    In  the  mala  afford  naval  aaristance  in  the  proposed  nege  of 
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Charleston;  and  he  arrived  at  Yorktown  about  ever,  to  be  tranqniL     The  profbae  hospitaBtj 

tiie  period  of  the  aorrender  of  Cornwallis.  Lee'a  and  free  mode  of  living  then  the  fashion  plnnged 

relations  with  Greene  have  been  misrepresented  him  into  itecaniarj  trouble,  and  tenninated  in 

by  the  partisan  adherents  of  that  great  and  ex-  the  ruin  of  his  estate.    He  was  even  arrested 

cellent  man.    Lee  fancied  that  he  had  been  in-  for  debt,  and,  if  the  statement  of  some  persons 

jnred  by  the  neglect  of  Greene  to  speak  of  him  be  credited,  lodged  in  the  gaol  of  8pottsy]vania. 

m  hia  general  reports  as  his  services  deserved ;  The  more  probable  aoooont  is,  that  he  was  con- 

and  a  corresponaenoe  ensaednpon  the  subject  in  fined  within  ^^the  limits"  of  that  county  <M)ly. 

1782.    The  general  declared  that  Lee's  wish  to  Here,  in  the  year  1809,  he  wrote  his  "  Memoirs 

retire  originated,  he  believed,  in  **  distress'^  ra-  of  the  War  in  the  Southern  Department  of  tiie 

therthan  the  injuries  which  his  health  had  un-  United  States,'*  which  deservedly  ranks  among 

dergone,  and  combated  his  resolution  in  a  tone  the  most  valuable  and  interesting  works  of  a 

of  fl&ectionate  remonstrance.   He  had  been  un-  similar  description  which  have  ever  been  writ- 

der  obligations  to  Lee,  he  said,  which  he  could  ten.    It  seems  to  have  been  largely  based  upon 

^*  never  cancel."    As  to  his  military  services,  communications  from  his  brother  officers,  ia 

Greene  wrote  :   "  I  believe  that  few  officers,  written  with  candor  and  impartiality,  and  pos- 

either  in  Europe  or  America,  are  held  in  so  high  sesses  the  charm  peculiar  to  writers  who  have 

a  point  of  estimation  as  vou  are Every  witnessed  with  their  own  eyes  the  scenes  which 

body  knows  I  have  the  highest  opinion  of  you  they  describe.     No  subsequent  traces  of  the 

aa  an  oiOScer,  and  you  know  I  love  you  as  a  life  of  Lee  remain,  up  to  the  vear  1814.    He 

friend.  No  man  in  tiie  progress  of  the  campaign  seems  to  have  been   harassea  by  pecuniary 

had  equal  merit  with  yourself."    The  friendly  trouble,  but  not  to  have  discarded  his  habits  of 

relations  afterward  subsisting  between  these  free  living.    In  1814  he  was  in  Baltimore  when 

two  eminent  men,  and  the  manner  in  which  Lee  the  riots  connected  with  the  "  Federal  Repubfi- 

apeaks  of  Greene  in  his  memoirs  of  the  south-  can"  newspaper  took  place,  and  exposed  himself 

em  campaign,  show  that  this  temporary  misun-  by  the  part  which  he  took  in  them  to  serious 

derstanding  did  not  continue.    Finding  his  ser-  injury.    The  printing  office  of  the  journal  was 

vices  no  longer  necessary,  however,  Lee  retired  destroyed  by  the  mob,  and  an  attack  upon  the 

from  the  army,  and  returned  to  Virginia.    He  dwelling  of  the  editor  followed.    Lee  was  a  pei^ 

settled  down  at  Stratford,  the  old  family  man-  sonal  friend  of  this  gentleman,  and  with  oharac- 

sion  in  Westmoreland,  and  was  soon  afterward  teristic  impetuosity  offered  to  aid  him  in  defend- 

married  to  his  cousin  Matilda,  daughter  of  ing  his  house.    The  result  was  that  two  of  the 

Philip  Ludwell  Lee.    Upon  the  death  of  this  assailants  were  killed,  and  a  number  wounded ; 

lady,  he  married  Ann,  daughter  of  Charles  Oar-  which  so  ini9amed  the  rage  of  the  crowd,  that 

ter.    In  1786  he  was  appointed  by  the  Virginia  but  for  the  arrival  of  the  city  military,  Lee  and 

assembly  one  of  the  delegates  to  congress,  in  his  friends  would  in  all  probability  have  been 

which  body  he  remained  until  the  federal  con-  torn  to  pieces.    They  were  conducted  by  the 

atitution  went  into  operation.    In  1788  he  was  military  to  the  city  gaol  for  safety ;  but  during 

a  member  of  the  Virginia  convention  to  decide  the  night  the  mob  reassembled  in  greater  force, 

upon  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  instrument,  broke  open  the  gaol,  and  either  killed  or  shock* 

and  took  a  prominent  position  among  the  advo-  in^y  maimed  all  its  inmates.    From  the  inju- 

cates  of  the  measure.    He  subsequently  served  ries  which  he  received  on  this  occasion  Lee 

in  the  Virginia  house  of  delegates,  and  in  1792  never  recovered.    He  made  a  voyage  to  the 

was  elected  governor  of  the  commonwealth  West  India  islands  for  the  restoration  of  his 

for  the  term  of  three  years.     In  1794  oo-  health,  but  all  his  hopes  failed.    Finding  his 

curred  the  whiskey  insurrection  in  Pennsylva-  strength  giving  way,  he  returned  to  the  United 

nia.    Every  peaceable  attempt  to  suppress  the  States  in  1818,  and  in  that  year  died  at  Gumbei^ 

outbreak  having  &iled,  the  president  ordered  land  island,  Creorgia. — In  person  Lee  was  above 

a  military  force  to  be  raised,  which  he  placed  the  medium  height,  well    proportioned,  aud 

under  the  conmiand  of  Lee.    The  advance  of  pleasing.    His  complexion  was  dark ;  his  man- 

the  well  known  partisan  of  the  revolution  at  ner  the  frank  and  open  address  of  a  soldier, 

the  head  of  15,000  men  speedily  terminated  all  Self-esteem,  based  upon  the  conscious  possession 

resistance,  and  Lee  soon  returned  to  Virginia,  of  commanding  talents,  was  a  marked  trait  of 

In  1799  he  again  served  in  congress ;  and  when  his  character;  and  in  this  doubtless  originated 

intelligence  was  received  of  the  deatii  of  Wash-  his  misunderstanding  with  Greene.    The  opin- 

ington  he  was  appointed  by  the  house  to  pro-  ion  formed  by  that  great  soldier  of  his  military 

nonnoe  a  eulogium.    The  resolutions  which  he  genius  has  been  stated :  *^  No  man  in  the  progress 

drew  up  on  this  occasion,  and  which  were  pre-  of  the  southern  campaign  had  equal  merit  with 

sented,  during  his  temporary  absence,  by  his  Lee;"  and  if  the  con^icnous  services  of  Morgan, 

friend  Judge  Marshall,  contained  the  words  Marion,  Sumter,  Pickens,  and  Washington  be 

now  so  celebrated :  "First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  recalled,  the  extent  of  this  commendation  wiH 

and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen."    On  be  understood.    Greene  was  eminentiy  just  and 

the  election  of  Jefferson  to  the  presidency  in  impartial  to  all  his  officers,  and  thus  his  esti- 

1801,  he  retired  from  public  affairs,  and  estab-  mate  of  Lee's  abilities  is  conclusive.    The  "love 

lished  himself  as  a  country  gentieman  in  Virgi-  and  thanks"  expressed  in  a  letter  to  Lee  from 

nia.    The  remainder  of  Ms  life  was  not^  how-  Gen.  Washington  in  1789,  oiiibit  the  affection 
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wMoh  hifl  generous  qualities  had  inspired  in  the  Lee  is  the  author  of  "  Universailisin  Examined 

bosom  of  the  chief;  and  in  Virginia  he  is  still  and  Exposed''  (1886);  ''The  Immortality  of 

known  by  the  name  of ''  Legicm  Harry,"  in  al-  the  Soul ;''  ''  Revival  Manual "  (1860) ;  ''  Eocle- 

lusion  to  the  rapid  and  daring  movements  of  his  siastical  MannaL  or  Scriptural  Ohuroh  Govem- 

partisan  corps  in  the  campaign  of  the  Oarolinas.  ment  Stated  and  Defended  "  (1850) ;  ''  Slavery 

lEK,  Jbssb,  an  American  clergyman,  bom  in  Examined  in  the  Light  of  the  Bible"  (1856) ; 

Virginia  in  1758,  died  in  Sept.  1816.    He  be-  and  ''Elements  of  Theology,  or  an  Exposition 

came  a  preacher  among  the  Methodists  in  1783,  of  the  Divine  Origin,  Doctrines,  Morals,  and 

and  a  travelling  companion  of  Bishop  Asbury.  Listitutions  of  Ohristianity"  (1856). 

His  "  Notes"  have  been  the  basis  of  much  of  the  LEE,  Mabt  E.,  an  American  autboresa^  bom 

history  of  early  Methodism  in  America.    He  in  Charleston,  S.  0.,  March  23, 1818,  died  there^ 

was  chaplain  to  congress  during  6  successive  Sept.  23,  1849.     She  early  indicated  literaiy 

terms.    He  is  best  known  as  &e  apostle  of  tastes,  and  became  familiar  with  the  French, 

Methodism  in  New  England.  Crerman,  and  Italian  languages,  from  which  aiM 

LEE,  LxBOT  Madison,  D.D.,  an  American  translated  freely  for  the  magazines.    She  adso 

clergyman,  bom  in  Petersburg,  Va.,  April  SO,  wrote  original  pieces  in  prose  aud  verse  for  the 

1808.    He  studied  law,  but  entered  the  minis-  "  Southern  Review"  and  other  periodicals.    A 

try  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  in  1828.  volume  of  "  Tales  from  History"  from  her  pen, 

He  has  published  several  sermons,  "  Letters  to  designed  for  the  young,  was  pnblbhed  by  the 

a  Young  Convert,"  "  Life  and  Times  of  Jesse  Massachusetts  library  association.    She  was  i^- 

Lee,"  a  small  volume  on  confirmation,  and  an-  fiicted  by  disease  through  life,  lost  the  use  of 

other  on  perseverance.    In  1836  he  became  ed-  her  right  hand  by  paralysis,  and  continued  to 

itor  of  the  "  Richmond  Christian  Advocate,"  write  with  her  left  hand  during  the  progress  of 

and,  having  resigned  the  post  in  the  following  the  malady.    A  selection  from  her  poems  was 

year  on  account  of  ill  health,  was  reelected  in  published  after  her  death,  with  a  memoir  by 

1839,  and  continued  till  Dec.  1858.  Samuel  Gilman,  D.D. 

LEE,  LuTHEB,  D.D.,  an  American  clergyman  LEE,  Nathaniel,  an  English  dramatic  poet| 
and  author,  bom  in  Schoharie,  N.  T.,  in  1800.  bom  in  Hatfield,  Hertfordshire,  about  1657, 
Having  acquired  an  education  mainly  by  his  killed  in  London  in  1690.  He  was  educated  at 
unaided  exertions,  he  joined  the  Methodist  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  and  on  leaving  the 
Episcopal  church  in  1821,  and  soon  began  to  university  tried  to  push  his  fortunes  at  court ; 
preach.  In  1827  he  joined  the  Genesee  con-  but  not  being  successful,  he  began  to  write  for 
ference,  became  a  travelling  preacher,  engaged  the  stage.  From  1676  to  1681  he  produced  a 
in  several  public  discussions  on  theological  ques-  new  play  every  year.  In  1684  he  became  in- 
tions,  and  was  a  prominent  lecturer  on  temper-  sane  and  was  confined  in  Bedlam  for  4  years, 
ance.  In  1836  he  began  to  preach  against  when,  having  recovered  his  reason,  he  was  lib- 
slavery,  and  during  the  two  years  that  he  was  erated  and  resumed  his  former  occupation.  He 
thus  engaged  he  was  mobbed  several  times.  In  is  said  to  have  lost  his  life  in  a  nocturnal  riot. 
1841  he  edited  the  "  New  England  Christian  He  was  an  admirer  and  imitator  of  Dry  den, 
Advocate,"  an  anti-slavery  journal  published  whom  he  assisted  in  writing  ^'(Edipus"  and  the 
at  Lowell,  Mass.  Soon  after  he  issued  a  paper  "Duke  of  Guise."  He  was  the  author  of  11 
named  the  '^  Sword  of  Truth,"  and  in  the  au-  tragedies,  2  of  which,"  Theodosius"  and  "Alexan- 
tumn  of  1842  he  joined  the  Rev.  Orange  Scott  der  the  Great,"  were  long  popular  on  the  stage, 
and  others  in  seceding  from  the  Methodist  LEE,  Mns.  R.Bowdioh,  an  English  authoress, 
church,  and  began  with  them  a  weekly  journal  born  about  1800,  died  in  1856.  During  a  resi* 
styled  the  "  True  Wesleyan."  When,  in  1843,  dence  at  Cape  Coast  Colony  in  Africa,  whither 
the  "  Wesleyan  Methodist  Connection"  was  her  first  husband,  Mr.  T.  E.  Bowdicli,  had  been 
organized,  he  became  pastor  of  the  Wesleyan  sent  on  a  mission  ofpacification  to  the  Ashanteea, 
church  in  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  In  1844,  at  the  first  she  collected  the  materials  for  an  interesting 
Wesleyan  Methodist  general  conference,  he  was  work  on  the  aborigines  of  that  country,  which 
chosen  president,  and  elected  to  be  editor  of  appeared  in  1825  under  the  title  of  "Stories  of 
the  "  True  Wesleyan,"  which  had  become  the  Strange  Lands."  Another  work  of  the  same 
organ  of  the  new  body,  and  was  thenceforward  character,  entitled  "  The  African  Wanderers'* 
to  be  published  in  New  York.  In  that  city  he  (3d  ed.  1854),  has  been  highly  esteemed  for  the 
resided  till  1852,  when  he  resigned  the  editor-  charm  of  its  narrative  and  the  exactness  of  its 
ship,  and  removed  to  Syracuse,  agun  to  take  descriptions.  Subsequently  Mrs.  Bowdich  re- 
charge of  the  Wesleyan  church  there.  In  1854-  sided  for  many  years  in  Paris,  where  she  mar- 
'5  he  edited  a  periodical  entitled  "  The  Evangel-  ried  her  second  husband,  Mr.  Lee.  While  there 
ical  Pulpit."  In  1856  he  was  elected  president  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Cuvier,  of  whom 
and  professor  of  theology  of  Michigan  Union  she  wrote  a  memoir,  and  of  other  eminent  au* 
college,  at  Leoni,  Mich. ;  but  he  resigned  in  thors  and  naturalists.  Her  remaining  works 
1857,  and  removed  to  Felicity,  O.,  where  he  are  for  the  most  part  popular  treatises  on  sub* 
remained  two  years.  He  then  became  pastor  jects  connected  with  natural  history.  Among 
of  a  church  in  Chagrin  FaDs,  O.,  where  he  has  them  are :  "Elements  of  Natural  History — -Zo- 
since  resided.  In  1859  he  received  from  Mid-  ology ;"  " Taxidermy;"  " Beauties,  Uses,  &o., of 
dlebuiy  college,  Yt,  the  degree  of  D.D.    Dr.  Trees,  Plants,  and  flowers;"  "Familiar  Natu- 
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nl  History,'*  fto.    Some  of  these  hATe  passed  ket  theatre  with  great  saecess.    Li  the  sno- 

through  repeated  editions.  ceeding  year  her  father  died,  and  Miss  Lee 

L££,  Samuel,  the  first  minister  of  Bristol,  removed  with  her  sisters  to  Bath,  where  she 
B.  L,  bom  in  London,  England,  in  1625,  died  in  devoted  the  profits  of  her  play  to  the  establish- 
6t.  Malo,  France,  in  Deo.  1691.  He  was  gradn-  ment  of  a  yonng  ladies'  seminary,  over  which 
atedatOzfordinl648,SQb6equently  took  orders,  she  and  her  sister  Harriet  presided  for  many 
and  was  preferred  by  Cromwell  to  a  chnrch  near  years.  In  1786  she  published  the  ^^  Recess,"  a 
Bi8hc^)6gate,  London,  from  which,  being  a  non-  historical  tale  of  a  rather  sombre  character, 
conformist,he  was  ejected  in  1662.  Foranum-  which  attained  considerable  popularity,  and 
ber  of  years  he  preached  in  Oxfordshire,  and  which  was  followed  by  "  Almeyda,"  a  tragedy, 
between  1678  and  1686  he  was  minister  of  an  performed  with  moderate  success;  the  ^Life 
Independent  chnrch  at  Newington  Green  near  of  a  Lover,"  a  novel  in  6  vols. ;  and  an  nnsuo- 
London.  In  the  latter  year,  apprehending  that  cessfnl  comedy,  the  *^  Assignation."  She  also 
he  might  be  distnrbed  in  the  discharge  of  his  famished  the  "Tonng  Lady's  Tale"  and  the 
duties,  he  emigrated  to  New  England,  and  npon  ** Clergyman's  Tale"  to  the  series  of  "Canter- 
the  formation  of  a  church  in  Bristol,  R.  I.,  be-  bury  Tales,"  written  by  her  sister  Harriet  and 
came  its  first  minister.  After  the  revolution  herself  which  are  considered  her  best  pro- 
of 1688  he  prepared  to  return  to  England,  and  ductions.  In  1803  she  gave  up  her  seminary, 
on  the  voyage  tliirher  was  captured  by  a  French  and  passed  the  remiunder  of  her  life  in  retire- 
privateer  and  taken  into  St  Malo,  wliere  he  died  ment.  Her  conversational  powers  were  re- 
fioon  after.  He  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  at  markable. — Habbiet,  sister  of  the  preceding, 
one  time  made  a  special  study  of  the  astrologi-  bom  in  London  in  1756,  died  at  Clifton,  Aug. 
cal  art;  but  becoming  convinced  of  the  sinful-  1,  1851.  Her  first  appearance  as  an  authoress 
Bess  of  this  pursuit,  he  burned  his  collection  re-  took  place  in  1786,  when  she  published  the 
lating  to  the  subject  He  is  the  author  of  "  Or-  *^  Errors  of  Innocence,"  a  novel  in  6  vols.,  suo- 
bis  liirncnlnm,  or  die  Temple  of  Soloman  por-  ceeded  by  several  others  now  forgotten.  In 
trayed  by  Scripture  Light"  (fol.,  London,  1659),  1797  appeared  the  first  volume  of  her  "  Canter- 
and  of  a  number  of  occasional  sermons^  bury  Tales,"  followed  at  intervals  of  a  few 

LEE,  Samuel,  D.D.,  an  English  clergyman  years  by  4  others  under  the  same  title,  the  con- 

and  scholar,  born  in  Longnor,  Shropshire,  May  tents  of  which  were  for  the  most  part  of  her 

14,  1783,  died  in  Barley,  Hertfordshire,  Dec.  own  composition.    They  eijoyed  a  great  popu- 

16,  1852.     He  was  the  son  of  poor  parents,  larity  in  the  early  part  of  the  century;  and  a  new 

was  educated  at  the  charity  school  of  his  native  edition  was  published  in  New  York  in  1856-^7  (8 

village,  and  at  the  age  of  13  was  apprenticed  to  vols.  12mo.).    One  <if  the  most  remarkable  is 

a  carpenter.     While  laboring  at  his  craft  he  "The  Gemian's  Tale — Kroitzner,"  fn»m  which 

mastered  the  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  Lord  Byron  borrowed  not  merely  the  plot  and 

and  Syriac   languages.     He  subsequently  ac-  the  machinery  down  to  the  most  trivial  inci- 

quired  a  knowledge  of  Arabic,  Persian,  French,  dents,  but  in  some  instances  the  language,  of  his 

Qerman,  and  Italian,  with  the  assistance  of  "  Werner."   She  also  produced  two  dramas,  the 

Archdeacon  Corbett,  who  in  1810  procured  his  ''New  Peerage"  and  the  "  Three  Strangers,"  the 

appointment  to  the  mastership  of  a  foundation  latter  of  which  failed  at  Covent  Garden  in  1885. 

school  at  Shrewsbury.     He  entered  Queen^s  LEE,  Thomas,  an  American  judge  and  poli- 

ooilege,  Cambridge,  in  1818,  was  graduated  in  tician,  bora  in  Charleston,  8.  C,  Dec.  1,  1769, 

due  course,  took  orders,  and  in  1819  became  died  Oct.  23,  1889.    He  was  educated  in  hia 

professor  of  Arabic  at  his  university.    In  1831  native  city,  and  became  a  student  of  law  at  the 

he  was  elected  regius  professor  of  Hebrew  in  age  of  16.    He  was  elected  at  an  early  age  to 

the  university  of  Cambridge,  which  in  1883  the  legislature  aa  a  member  of  the  repnblican 

conferred  on  him  the  degree  of  D.D.,  an  honor  party,  and  served  for  several  yean«.    In  1794  he 

received  by  him  more  than  10  years  before  became  a  state  solicitor,  and  in  1804  one  of  the 

from  the  German  university  of  Halle.   His  chief  associate  judges  of  the  state.    The  latter  ofBce 

publications  were:'*  Hebrew  Grammar"  (1830);  he  resigned  in  consequence  of  ill  health,  and 

^  The  Travels  of  Ibn  Batuta,"  translated  from  was  shortly  after  made  comptroller-general  vi 

the  Anibic  (1838) ;  a  translation  of  Job  (1887);  the  state,  in  which  position  he  remained  till 

and  a  ^*  Uebrew  and  English  Lexicon"  (1840).  1816.    In  the  following  year  he  became  presi- 

LEE,  Sophia,  an  English  authoress,  bom  in  dent  of  the  state  bank  of  Charleston ;  in  1823 

London  in  May,  1750,  died  at  Clifton,  near  he  represented  St  Philip^s  and  St.  MichaePs  in 

Bristol,  March  13,  1824.    Her  father,  a  man  of  the  state  legislature,  where  he  spoke  with  great 

acquirements  and  amiable  character,  who  had  effect ;  and  in  1823  was  appointed  by  President 

be^attractedtothestageby  the  genius  of  Gar-  Monroe  judge  of  the  U.  S.  district  court  for 

rick,  gave  every  attention  to  the  education  of  his  South  Carolina,  which  office  he  lield  till  the 

children,  and  upon  the  death  oi  his  wife  found  dose  of  his  life.    He  presided  in  this  court  in 

a  ready  and  competent  assistant  in  his  eldest  the  periivd  of  nullification,  when  the  Bond  case 

daughter,  Sophia.    The  latter  made  her  first  ap-  came  up  for  the  recoverv  of  duties  nnderlfae 

pearanoe  before  the  public  in  1780  as  theanthor  tariff;  and  he  ruled  out  the  defence  offiered  by 

of  a  comedy  entitled  ^^  The  Chapter  of  Acci-  Mr.  McDuffie  under  the  state  ordinance  by 

dentS)"  which  was  bron^t  out  at  the  Haymar^  which  the  tariff  had  been  vetoed  in  South  Caro- 
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lina,  and  thus  defeated  the  attempt  to  bring  ttib  diaka  or  aookera,  fasteniog  itself  firat  bj  one  and 
case  before  a  jury.  lie  was  one  of  the  leaders  then  by  the  other,  alternately  stretching  and 
of  the  union  party  in  this  conflict,  and  an  able  contracting  the  body ;  it  is  torpid  in  winter, 
writer  in  its  defence.  He  was  also  active  in  hiding  in  the  mud ;  it  can  live  a  long  time  in 
the  temperance  reform  and  in  benevolent  en-  aphagnons  moss  or  in  moist  eartli,  and  can 
terprises.  thus  be  transported  for  long  distances.  Leeches 
LEECH,  a  red-blooded,  footless,  smooth-  live  at  the  expense  of  otlier  animals,  whose 
bodied,  abranchiate  annelid,  of  the  family  hint-  blood  they  suck  ;  they  attach  themselves  to 
dinei^  and  genus  aangtiisuga  (Sav.)  or  hirudo  fishes,  batrachians,  invertebrates,  and  to  mam- 
(Linn.).  The  body  is  soft,  retraotilOf  composed  mals  and  men  that  venture  into  the  fresh  waters 
of  numerous  segments,  with  a  sucker  at  the  inhabited  by  them.  Many  species  are  nsed  for 
posterior  extremity,  serving  both  to  attach  and  medical  purposes,  of  which  the  most  common 
to  move  tlie  animal.  The  muscular  system  is  are  the  gray  and  the  green  leeches  of  Europe 
well  developed,  closely  embracing  the  viscera ;  (3.  medwinalia  and  officinalis^  3&y0i  generally 
the  sucker  has  both  circular  and  radiating  fibres,  considered  varieties  of  one  species;  both  have  6 
The  nervous  system  consists  of  a  large  anterior  longitudinal  ferruginous  stripes  on  the  back,  the 
cerebral  eangUon,  and  a  chain  of  ventral  ganglia  4  lateral  ones  interrupted  by  black  spots;  the 
connected  by  two  contiguous  cords ;  the  gan*  back  varies  from  blackish  to  grayish  green ;  the 
glia  are  fewer  than  the  segments,  the  first  and  nnder  parts  in  the  first  variety  are  greenish 
last  being  the  largest,  the  former  sending  fila-  with  black  spots  and  edgings,  in  the  second  yel- 
ments  to  the  lips  and  the  latter  to  the  sucker ;  lowish  green  without  spots;  the  length  varies 
there  is  also  a  splanchnic  system  of  small  ante-  from  2  to  4  inches.  They  formerly  inhabited 
rior  ganglia  which  send  filaments  to  the  parts  in  great  numbers  the  marshes  and  streams  of 
about  the  mouth  and  to  the  intestinal  canal,  most  countries  of  Europe ;  but  of  late  years  the 
The  sense  of  touch  is  particularly  developed  at  demand  for  medical  purposes  has  exhausted 
the  anterior  extremity.  There  are  10  eye  most  of  the  localities  in  central  and  southern 
specks  symmetrically  arranged  upon  thQ  neck,  Europe;  the  Swedish  leeches  are  now  generally 
each  a  transparent  cylindrical  body  bulging  out  considered  the  best.  There  are  many  Ameri- 
under  the  skin  like  a  cornea,  enveloped  in  a  can  species,  of  which  the  hirudo  decora  (Say) 
layer  of  black  pigment,  receiving  a  filament  is  extensively  nsed  in  the  interior  of  the  middle 
from  the  cephalic  ganglion,  according  to  Wag-  states ;  the  color  is  deep  greenish  above  with 
ner  having  a  lens  and  a  vitreous  body  (though  8  rows  of  square  spots,  the  central  brownish 
this  is  denied  by  others),  and  constituting  orange,  and  the  lateral  black;  the  under  parts 
light-perceiving  if  not  light-refracting  organs,  are  spotted  with  black ;  it  varies  in  length  from 
The  flattened  body  tapers  toward  each  end,  the  8  to  5  inches ;  it  is  especially  abundant  in 
mouth  being  at  the  anterior  extremity  and  pro*  Pennsylvania,  and  several  hundred  thousand  are 
vided  with  a  sucking  apparatus;  at  the  base  of  employed  annually, — Leeches  a^ord  the  least 
the  pharynx  are  3  fleshy  swellings,  the  project-  painful  and  in  many  cases  the  only  practicable 
lug  border  of  which  is  edged  with  bicuspid  means  of  local  depletion,  and  are  precious  in- 
teeth,  causing  wounds  shaped  like  a  8-rayed  struments  in  the  luuids  of  the  physician.  They 
s  tar.  The  intestinal  canal  is  straight,  but  deep-  will  generally  bite  eagerly,  and  will  draw  from 
1 J  constricted  in  many  places,  each  such  portion  i  of  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  blood,  according  to 
sending  off  short  ceeca  on  each  side ;  the  anal  the  vigor  and  size  of  the  animal  and  the  vasca- 
opening  is  on  the  back  directly  above  the  pos-  larity  of  the  part  to  which  it  is  applied ;  when 
terior  sucker.  There  are  salivary  glands  around  full  they  drop  off,  thoagh  they  will  sometimes 
the  commencement  of  the  intestine,  and  a  glan-  continue  to  draw  i^er  their  tails  are  cut  off; 
dular  hepatic  organ  envelopes  a  great  part  of  this  the  application  of  a  little  salt  will  make  them 
canal.  The  blood  contains  colorless  granulated  drop  at  any  time;  bathing  the  part  with  warm 
globules ;  there  is  a  centi-al  contractile  vessel,  water  will  increase  the  quantity  of  blood  lost, 
and  a  circulation  and  oscillation  in  longitudinal  Wlien  gorged  with  blood,  digestion  may  not  be 
and  lateral  vessels.  Kespiration  is  effected  by  completed  for  many  months;  hence  it  is  cos- 
means  of  17  pairs  of  internal  branchisd  or  aqui-  tomary  to  strip  them  by  drawing  the  body  be- 
ferous  canals  without  ciliated  epithelium,  open-  tween  the  fingers  from  the  tail  to  the  Itead,  the 
ing  upon  the  ventral  surface  of  the  body,  and  little  that  remains  serving  to  keep  them  in  good 
surrounded  by  a  net-work  of  blood  vessels.  Re-  condition  for  a  long  time,  if  they  be  kept  in  clean 
production  is  effected  by  sexual  organs,  and  the  and  frequently  changed  water.  Full  leeches 
two  sexes  are  united  in  the  same  individual,  are  liable  to  disease  and  to  induce  it  in  others, 
they  being  true  hermaphrodites;  the  eggs,  from  and  should  be  kept  by  themselves,  not  to  be 
6  to  15,  are  contained  in  a  cocoon  surrounded  nsed  until  they  have  regained  their  activity ;  as 
by  a  thick  spongy  substance  said  to  be  ejected  they  often  change  the  slimy  coat  on  their  skin, 
from  the  mouth,  deposited  near  the  edge  of  the  they  require  moss  and  roots  to  draw  themselves 
water,  and  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  the  through  in  order  to  keep  healthy.  In  the  rare 
young  leave  the  egg  without  undergoing  any  cases  in  which  leeoh  bites  bleed  too  long,  the 
metamorphosis.  The  leech  inhabits  the  water  fiow  may  be  arrested  by  pressure,  alum  solution, 
principally,  and  swims  with  a  vertical  undulat-  caustic,  or  a  superficial  suture.  The  application 
ing  motion ;  out  of  the  water  it  moves  by  the  of  leeches  requires  some  skill  and  attention,  and 
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is  often  nsefally  plaoed  in  the  hands  of  special  extensive  snbnrhs  of  Holbeck  and  Hanslet.  The 

practitioners,  both  male  and  female. — The  norse  streets  are  well  paved  and  the  sidewalks  flagged 

leech  (h(gmopi8y  Sav.)  is  a  larger  species,  differ-  and  lighted  with  gas,  and  an  abundant  snppl  j 

ing  prinoipatly  by  the  oval  and  slightly  toothed  of  water  is  conveyed  from  the  Harewood  hills, 

jaws ;  it  will  not  attack  man,  and  it  is  doabtfbl  5  or  6  miles  distant.    There  are  many  handsome 

if  it  attaches  itself  to  horses  and  other  animals ;  public  bnildiDgs.  Many  new  bnildings  have  been 

it  ^vonrs  other  worms,  swallowing  them  whole,  erected  within  the  last  few  years,  as  a  Roman 

The  leech  family  is  a  large  one,  and  can  be  OathoUc  church,  a  market  hall,  and  especially 

studied  only  in  special  treatises,  of  which  a  long  the  town  hall,  completed  in  1858.    Improve- 

list  is  given  in  the  chapter  on  annelids  in  Sie-  ments  are  in  steady  progress.     The  largest 

bold^s  ^^  Comparative  Anatomy.^'  buildings  are  the  doth  halls,  in  which  the  cloth 

LEEOH,  John,  an  English  humorous  artist,  markets  are  held,  the  commercial  buildings,  8 

born  in  London  about  1816.    He  was  educated  market  houses,  tne  corn  exchange,  the  court 

at  the  Charterhouse,  and  soon  after  the  estab-  house,  the  town  hall,  the  stock  exchange,  the 

lishment  of  "Punch^'  brought  himself  into  no-  gaol,  the  cavalry  barracks,  &c.,  and  the  places 

tice  by  his  humorous  illustrations  for  that  serial,  of  public  amusement.     Many  of  the  churches 

Several  thousand  sketches,  illustrating  the  poll-  are  large  and  elegant  buildings.    In  1851  there 

tics,  fiishions,  and  follies  of  the  day,  testify  to  were  187  places  of  worship,  of  which  86  be- 

the  industry  of  his  pencil  and  the  fertility  of  longed  to  the  church  of  England.    The  total 

his  invention ;  and  the  greater  part  of  these,  number  of  sittings  provided  was  76,488.    In  the 

though  hastily  thrown  off,  have  artistic  merit  same  year  Leeds  had  871  day  schools,  of  which 

as  well  as  humor,  the  drawing  and  expression  76  were  public  with  18,176  scholars,  and  295 

being  in  most  cases  excellent.    The  social  ex-  private  with  8,668  scholars.    Included  among 

travagances  of  England  have  never  found  a  these  is  the  Leeds  free  grammar  school,  founded 

more  apt  or  kindly  delineator;  but  in  sporting  in  1652  and  endowed  with  an  income  of  about 

scenes,  particularly  those  in  which  the  horse  is  £2,000  per  annum  ;  in  1851  it  had  169  scholars, 

introduced,  he  is  preeminent.    He  has  been  con-  The  number  of  Sunday  schools  was  147,  with 

nected  with  **Punch^' almost  ever  si  nee  its  estab-  28,761  scholars.    The  industrial  school  at  Bur- 

lishment,  and  has  from  time  to  time  published  mantofts,  opened  in  1848,  is  a  large  and  very 

collections  of  his  pictorial  contributions  to  its  complete  establishment,  the  buildings  forming  a 

columns,  of  which  8  volumes  have  appeared,  en-  capacious  and  ornamental  Elizabethan  pile,  and 

titled  '^Pictures  of  Life  and  Character,  from  the  the  grounds  covering  6  acres.    Leeds  possesses 

Portfolio  of  Mr.  Punch,"  each  containing  500  an  excellent  library  founded  by  Dr.  Priestley  in 

woodcuts.    He  has  also  illustrated  several  of  1768 ;  the  library  and  museum  of  the  literary 

Albert  Smith's  novels,  the  "  Comic  History  of  and  philosophical  society ;  a  mechanics'  institu- 

England,"  &c.,  and  has  published  under  his  tion  with  2,000  members  and  8,000  volumes ;  a 

own  name  *^The  Rising  Generation,  a  Series  of  school  of  design,  a  medical  school,  &c.    The 

Twelve  Drawings  on  Stone"  (1848),  and  other  charitable  institutions  are :  the  Leeds  infirmary 

works.  with  150  beds,  the  house  of  recovery  for  fever 

LEEDS,  an  E.  co.  of  Canada  West,  on  the  N.  patients^  a  dispensary,  an  eye  and  ear  infirma- 
bank  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence ;  area,  805  sq.  ry,  a  lying-in  nospital,  and  several  almshouses 
m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  80,280.  It  has  a  rough,  hilly  for  the  poor  and  aged.  Leeds  is  particularly 
surface,  diversified  by  a  number  of  small  lakes  distinguished  for  its  musical  festivals.  Mr.  Rob- 
in which  rise  Cataraqui  and  Rideau  rivers.  The  ert  Baker,  one  of  the  inspectora  of  factories, 
soil  is  generally  fertile.  Wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  estimates  the  increase  of  population  in  Leeds  at 
Indian  com,  peas,  buckwheat,  and  rye  are  the  12  per  cent,  from  1851  to  1858.  The  number 
principal  prodactions.    Capital,  Brockville.  of  inhabited  houses  in  Leeds  proper  in  1851  was 

LEEDS,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary  bor-  21,061,  and  in  1858  28,518.  The  woollen  manu- 

ough  of  the  W.  riding  of  Yorkshire,  England,  facture  in  1858  employed  10,198  persons,  who 

situated  on  both  sides,  but  chiefiy  on  the  left,  received  £870,995  in  wages ;  the  number  of 

of  the  navigable  river  Aire,  24  m.  W.  S.  W.  firms  engaged  in  them  was  128.  There  were  952 

from  York  and  206  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  power  looms  and  16  rag  machines;   nominal 

from  London ;  pop.  in  1851,  172,270 ;  in  1858,  horse  power  2,924.    The  worsted  trade  in  1856 

estimated  at  191,693.    Its  site  was  probably  at  employed  9  mills,  w*ith  9,716  spindles,  655  power 

onetime  a  Roman  station ;  it  was  subsequently  looms,  and  1,077  persons;  in  1858,  4  mills,  120 

occupied  by  the  Northmen,  and  in  succession  horse  power,  witli  10,000  spindles,  and  only  540 

by  the  Saxons  and  Normans.    The  name  Loidis  persons.    The  fiax  manufacture  consumes  annu- 

S Leeds)  is  Saxon.    As  a  manufacturing  town  it  ally  12,000  tons  of  fiax,  and  employs  82  firms, 

ates  back  only  to  the  16th  century.    The  prin-  1,818  horse  power,  9,020  persons  of  all  ages, 

cipal  and  best  part  of  Leeds  stands  on  the  slope  149,454  spindles,  852  power  looms,  and  840 

of  a  hill  N.  of  the  Aire.    Most  of  the  town  is  hand  looms.    Dyeing,  iron  and  machine  mak- 

irregularly  built,  with  narrow   and   crooked  ing,  the  manufacture  of  paper,  tobacco,  pottery, 

streets ;  but  in  the  centre  and  W.  the  streets  oil,  and  chemicals,  and  coal  mining,  form  also 

are  wide  and  handsome,  being  lined  with  modem  important  branches  of  industry.    The  coal  and 

buildings.     Two  stone  bridges  and  4  of  iron  iron  minere  are  estimated  at  2,000,  and  nearly 

cross  the  river,  on  the  S.  side  of  which  are  the  700,000  tons  of  coal  are  consumed  by  256  en« 
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gines  of  6,540  hone  power.  There  is  also  a  phllosoph  j,  which  oontinaed  through  6  volmnes. 
large  silk  manafactory  employing  650  persons.  In  1848  he  held  discussions  with  several  of  the 
Nearly  i  of  the  whole  population,  or  ahont  46,-  physicians  of  Newcastle,  and  was  presented  with 
000,  half  of  whom  are  females,  were  employed  a  publio  testimonial  In  1863  he  visited  the 
in  the  various  manafactories  in  1858,  receiving  world's  temperance  convention  in  New  York  as 
£1,752,680  in  wages.  Notwithstanding  this  in-  the  representative  of  the  British  temperance  as- 
creased  prosperity,  there  is  still  much  pauper-  sociations  of  the  north  of  England,  and  in  1856 
ism,  and  17,487  poor  were  relieved  in  1857.  and  1867  he  attended  the  international  congress 
No  other  town  in  England  is  so  admirably  sit-  of  benevolence  at  Brussels  and  Frankfort,  as  a 
nated  for  trade,  being  placed  in  the  heart  of  the  representative  of  the  United  Kingdom  alliance, 
inland  navigation  of  the  country.  It  commnni-  In  1842  the  university  of  Giessen  conferred  upon 
oates  with  the  sea  eastward  by  means  of  the  him  the  degree  of  Ph.D.  In  1860  he  received 
Aire  and  Calder  navigation  to  the  Humber,  and  a  public  testimonial  of  1,000  guineas  from  the 
westward  by  the  Leeds  and  Liverpool  canal  to  friends  of  temperance  in  Great  Britain.  Mr. 
the  Mersey.  The  warehouses  of  the  Aire  and  Lees  contributed  a  number  of  articles  on  the 
Oalder  company  are  of  great  dimensions,  and  wines  of  Scripture  to  Eitto's  "  OydopiBdia  of 
there  are  convenient  docks.  Leeds  is  also  the  Biblical  Literature,"  and  is  the  author  of  a  *•'■  His- 
oentre  of  a  net- work  of  railroads  converging  to  tory  of  Alcohor*  (lB4d),  and  of  a  '^Treatise  on 
it  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  placing  it  in  Logic,  or  the  Method,  Means,  and  Matter  of 
connection  with  every  important  town  of  the  Argument." 

kingdom.    The  borough,  which  is  divided  into  ^  LESSER,  Isaao,  an  American  rabbi  and  re- 

12  wards,  is  governed  by  16  aldermen  and  48  ligious  writer,  born  in  Neukirch,  Westphalia, 

councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  it  sends  in  1806.    In  1825  he  emigrated  to  the  United 

two  members  to  parliament.    About  2  m.  from  States,  where  for  a  short  time  he  devoted  him- 

Leeds  are  the  ruins  of  Kirkstall  abbey.  self  to  oonmierce.     In  1829  he  became  rabbi 

LEEMANS,  GoNRADUs,  a  Dutch  archssologist,  of  the  principal  synagogue  of  Philadelphia,  and 

bom  in  Zalt  Boemel,  Gelderland,  April  28, 1809.  has  since  acquired  an  extensive  reputation  by 

He  studied  theology  and  archeology  at  the  uni-  his  contributions  to  literature,  referring  prinoi** 

versity  of  Leyden,  and  in  1829  went  to  Paris,  pally  to  Jewish  history  and  theology.    Since 

where  he  remained  two  years.    He  returned  to  1843  he  has  edited  ^^Tiie  Jewish  Advocate^'  (or 

his  country  to  take  part  in  the  war  against  Bel-  ^*  Occident^^,  a  journal  devoted  to  the  interests 

gium,  and  after  its  conclusion  made  a  visit  to  of  his  creed.     Among  his  works  are :   **  The 

inland.    He  has  officiated  since  1889  as  di-  Jews  and  the  Mosaic  Law''  (1838)  ;  *^  Dis- 

rector  of  the  museum  of  Leyden.    Having  long  courses,  Argumentative  and  Devotional ''  (1886- 

studied  Egyptian  antiquities,  he  published  in  '40) ;   ^  Portuguese  Form  of  Prayers"  (1837) ; 

1835  a  critical  edition  of  the  Hieroglyphica  a  "  Descriptive  Geography  of  Palestine ;"  and 

of  HorapoUo,  and  began  the  publication  of  a  a  translation  of  the  Hebrew  ^'  Holy  Scriptures'' 

great  work  on  the  Egyptian  antiquities  of  tlie  according  to  Jewish  authorities  (1866). 

museum  of  Leyden,  which  was  concluded  *in  LEEU WARDEN,  a  town  of  Holland,  capital 

1864.   He  has  also  published  various  other  works  of  the  province  of  Frieeland,  situated  in  a  fertile 

of  a  similar  character.  plain  on  the  Ee,  10  m.  from  the  sea,  and  70  nu 

LEES,  Fbsdbbio  Riohabd,  an  English  tern-  N.  E.  from  Amsterdam ;  pop.  about  27,000.  It 

perance  orator,  born  at  Meanwood  Hall,  near  is  well  built,  intersected  by  numerous  canals, 

Leeds,  Yorkshire,  March  15,  1816.    He  was  ed-  and  connected  by  others  with  Harlingen,  Gro- 

ucated  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  it  in  conse-  ningen,  and  Delfzyl.     The  principal  buildings 

quence  of  ill  health  and  distaste.     When  19  are  the  ancient  palace  of  the  princes  of  Orange, 

years  old  he  connected  himself  with  the  tem-  the  government  house,  the  old  Landhuis,  &c.   It 

perance  cause,  and  in  the  following  year  with  has  a  society  for  Frisian  history,  antiquities,  and 

the  total  abstinence  movement,  and  has  ever  language,  a  natural  history  society,  and  also 

since  been  its  most  prominent  advocate.    His  various  manufactures. 

first  appearance  as  a  publio  debater  on  this  LEEUWENUOECE,  or  Leuwenhoek,  Anto- 
question  was  at  a  great  meeting  in  Leeds  in  1836.  ntus  van,  a  Dutch  naturalist,  bom  in  Delft,  Oct. 
From  1837  to  1840  he  held  various  discussions  24,  1632,  died  there,  Aug.  26,  1723.  He  had 
with  the  Owenites,  and  published  in  1838-'9  the  no  learned  education,  and  in  early  life  was  en- 
"Metaphysics  of  Owenism  Dissected."  From  gaged  in  mercantile  pursuits.  He  applied  him- 
1841  to  1844  he  gained  several  prizes  for  essays  sefr  during  his  spare  moments  to  science,  and 
on  temperance ;  and  in  1856  he  gained  £100,  attained  the  reputation  of  making  the  best  mi- 
offered  by  the  United  Kingdom  aUiance  for  an  croscopes  in  Europe.  By  his  applications  of  the 
argument  for  the  legislative  prohibition  of  the  microscope,  and  by  the  researches  in  physiology 
liquor  traffic  In  1843  he  held  a  discussion  with  to  which  these  applications  conducted  him,  he 
}£[,  Jefferson,  a  surgeon,  in  which  he  explained  attracted  the  attention  of  the  royal  society  of 
the  bearing  of  the  discoveries  of  Liebig  on  the  London ;  and  the  greater  part  of  his  writings, 
temperance  question.  In  1845  he  started  "  The  containing  accounts  of  his  discoveries,  were 
Truth  Seeker  in  Literature,  Philosophy,  and  published  in  the  English  ^'  Philosophical  Trans- 
Religion,"  a  magazine  devoted  to  free  and  cath-  actions."  He  made  many  remarkable  investi- 
olio  inquiry,  and  to  transcendental  and  spiritual  gations^  and  anticipated  in  his  physiological  dia- 
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coveries  much  which  has  heen  oonfinned  in  ticipated  in  the  Russian  expedition  as  command* 
modem  times.  His  assertions  with  regard  to  er  of  the  imperial  brigade.  On  the  downfall 
the  circDiatioD  of  the  blood,  the  natare  of  the  of  the  emperor,  Lonis  XYIII.  created  him  che- 
brain  and  nerves,  and  the  structure  of  the  crys-  valier  of  St.  Louis  and  a  peer  of  France ;  bnt 
talline  lens,  agree  very  nearly  with  the  results  having  retained  his  seat  in  the  imperial  senate 
of  modem  experiment  His  industry  as  well  during  the  Hundred  Days,  he  was  excluded  on 
as  his  ingenuity  was  very  great,  but  he  formed  the  second  restoration  from  the  chamber  of 
many  fanciful  and  erroneous  theories,  beini;  often  peers.  His  rank  was  restored  to  him  in  1819. 
led  astray  by  preconceived  opinions.  His  in-  LE  FORT,  FsAxgois,  a  Russian  general  of 
vestigation  of  the  spermatic  animalcules,  which  Swiss  origin,  born  in  Geneva  in  1666,  died  in 
he  claimed  to  have  discovered  in  1677,  excited  Moscow,  March  1,  1699.  He  early  became  a 
the  curiosity  of  many  naturalists,  and  they  were  cadet  of  the  Swiss  guards  in  the  French  service, 
afterward  made  the  subject  of  mnch  research  and  entered  the  army  of  Holland  in  1674,  and  soon 
of  many  books  by  Bnffon,  Needman,  Spallanza-  after  went  to  Russia,  where  he  received  a  cap* 
ni,  Prevost,  Dumas,  Wagner,  and  others.  Leen-  tain's  commission  from  the  czar  Alexia,  and 
wenhoeck's  life  was  passed  in  scientific  research  fought  under  Romadanoffski  agmnst  the  Turka 
and  in  manufacturing  optical  intruments  in  his  and  Tartars.  After  the  death  of  Fedor  III.  in 
native  city.  He  was  visited  by  Queen  Mary,  1682,  and  the  joint  accession  of  the  half  broth- 
and  was  invited  to  visit  the  czar  Peter  when  ers  Ivan  and  reter,  he  espoused  the  interests 
that  sovereign  was  in  Delft.  His  writings  were  of  the  latter,  took  an  active  part  in  the  move- 
collected  and  published  separately  in  Dutch  at  ment  which  raised  him  to  supreme  authority  in 
Delft  and  I^yden.  They  also  appeared  in  Latin  1689,  by  removing  his  sister  Sophia  from  the 
(Delft,  1695),  and  a  selection  of  his  works,  con-  court,  and  at  once  became  his  chief  minister, 
taining  his  microscopical  discoveries  in  many  Peter  intrusted  to  him  the  reorganization  of  the 
departments  of  nature,  translated  into  English  army  after  the  European  model,  and  appointed 
by  Samuel  Hoole,  was  published  in  London,  him  general  admiral,  in  which  capacity  he  vig- 
1798-1801.  orously  seconded  the  czar's  efforts  for  the  crear 
LEEWARD.  See  Leb.  tion  of  a  navy.  In  celebration  of  the  first  sue- 
LEEWARD  ISLANDS,  a  name  applied  to  cess  of  the  new  army  and  navy  in  the  taking 
certain  of  the  West  India  islands  which,  in  sail-  of  Azof  in  1696,  a  magnificent  triumphal  entry 
ing  from  Spain  to  Garthagena  or  Porto  Bello,  was  prepared  for  the  troops,  in  which  Le  Fort, 
lie  to  leeward,  while  a  cluster  to  the  S.  of  them  borne  on  a  chariot  in  the  form  of  a  marine  shell, 
are  called  Windward  islands.  The  Leeward  held  the  place  of  honor,  the  czar  walking  be- 
group  comprises  the  Briti:ih  islands  Dominica,  hind  him,  Le  Fort  also  exercised  great  influence 
Montserrat,  Antigua,  St.  Christopher,  Anguilla,  in  ameliorating  the  laws  of  Russia,  secured  reli- 
and  the  Virgin  gronp,  the  French  islands  Gua-  gions  toleration  for  foreigners,  and  was  either 
deloupe  and  Marie  Galante,  with  the  Danish  and  the  originator  or  most  efficient  promoter  of 
Swedish  and  most  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  many  of  the  grand  improvements  which  distin- 
these  waters.  guished  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great. 

LEFEBYRE,  FnANgois  Joskph,  a  French  LEGACY  (Lat.  legatum,  from  legate,  to  be- 

marshal,  born  in  Rufifach,  Oct.  25,  1755,  died  queath),  a  gift  of  any  perscmal  property  by  wilL 

in  Paris,  Sept.  14, 1820.    He  was  the  son  of  on  In  Rome  the  genercS  law  determined  uniformly 

Alsatian  miller,  enlisted  in  1773  as  a  private  who  should  succeed  to  the  political,  social,  and 

soldier  in  the  French  array,  was  a  sergeant  at  personal  rights  of  one  who  had  died ;  but  a 

the  commencement  of  the  revolution,  was  rap-  member  of  the  popuhis  might  get  a  speciiU  law 

idly  promoted  to  the  rank  of  general  of  division,  passed  by  the  comitia  euriata  authorizing  an 

and  distinguished  himself  on  many  occasions  by  alteration  of  the  usual  rules  for  the  distribution 

his  bravery,  especially  at  the  batde  of  Fleurus  of  property.    A  testament  was,  therefore,  noth- 

(1794).    On  June  4,  1796,  he  led  the  van  of  ing  else  than  a  private  law,  and  hence  legars^ 

Kleber^s  army  in  the  attack  on  the  Austrian  from  lex,  came  to  be  used  as  the  appropriate 

position  at  Altenkirchen,  and  on  March  20, 1799,  word  for  making  testamentary  dispositions.  The 

at  the  battle  of  Stockach,  maintained  his  ground  peculiar  feature  of  the  testament  was  the  insU- 

for  several  hours  with  8,000  men  against  a  force  tution  of  an  heir,  that  is,  of  a  person  who  was 

of  86,000  Austnans.    Having  aided  Bonaparte  to  succeed  to  the  perwna  of  the  testator.    A 

to  overturn  the  directory,  he  was  appointed  to  legacy  was  an  injunction  to  this  heir  to  give  or 

the  command  of  the  military  in  and  ai'ound  pay  over  to  a  third  person  a  part  of  the  inheri- 

Paris,  became  a  senator,  and  in  1804  was  made  tance.    The  word  was  never  applied,  as  in  tlie 

a  marshal  of  France.    In  1806  he  accompanied  English  law,  to  a  direct  bequest ;  and  if  there 

Kapoleon  against  Prussia,  and  in  the  battle  of  was  no  heir,  the  legacy  necessarily  failed.    In 

Jena  commanded  the  foot  guards.    He  was  next  our  law,  a  legacy  is  a  gift  or  bequest  of  goods 

placed  in  command  of  the  forces  sent  to  reduce  or  chattels  by  testament     The  probate  of  a 

Dantzic,  which  surrendered  May  24, 1807,  after  wiD  or  testament  concerns  only  the  personalty ; 

a  siege  of  61  days;  and  on  the  28th  he  received  and  as  no  testamentary  disposition  of  such  prop- 

the  title  of  dnke  of  Dantzic.    He  subseqaently  erty  can  be  administered  without  the  interpo- 

served  in  the  Peninsula,  was  present  in  1809  at  sition  of  a  representative  of  the  deceased,  the 

the  battles  of  EokmOhl  and  Wagram,  and  par-  coort^  if  no  executor  was  appointed  by  the  wLU^ 
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or  if  he  who  was  appointed  declines  to  aeoept  entitled  to  have  it  redeemed  by  the  ezeciitor, 
the  tmst,  will  itself  assume  the  nomination  of  and,  if  the  latter  fails  to  do  so,  to  receive 
an  administrator.  In  him  aU  the  personal  prop-  compensation  out  of  the  general  assets.  The 
ertj  is  Tested,  and  it  is  his  office  to  estimate  plain  role  in  respect  to  ademption  is  to  inquire 
the  assets  and  pay  the  debts  of  the  deceased,  whether  the  thing  given  existed  in  specie  at  the 
and  to  divide  the  surplus,  if  any,  according  to  decease  of  the  testator.  This  is  the  rule  laid 
his  will,  or  according  to  the  general  statutes  of  down  by  Lord  Thurlow,  who  adds  that  any  dis- 
distribution.  A  legatee  acquires  indeed,  under  cussion  of  the  particular  motives  and  intentions 
the  testament  itself,  an  inchoate  right  to  the  of  the  testator  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  matter, 
legacy;  but  this  is  perfected  only  by  the  assent  as  indeed  it  would  only  tend  to  produce  uncer- 
of  the  executor,  or  other  representative  of  the  tainty  and  confusion.  This  is  certainly  true 
testator. — ^Legacies  are  said  in  law  to  be  general,  when  the  subject  of  the  gift  has  been  destroyed 
specific,  or  demonstrative.  The  two  former  of  by  the  testator's  own  act,  though  it  would  be 
these  must  be  nicely  distinguished  from  each  otherwise  perhaps  if  the  character  of  the  thing 
other  (though  in  fact  it  is  not  always  easy  to  do  were  changed  by  operation  of  law.  A  demon- 
Bo),  because  upon  a  deficiency  of  assets  general  strative  legacy  is  not  adeemed  by  a  failure  of 
legacies  mast  abate  for  the  payment  of  debts,  the  particular  fund  upon  which  it  was  charged, 
while  specific  legacies  are  subject  to  abatement  The  value  is  the  principal  thing ;  the  particular 
only  when  aU  other  funds  are  insufficient ;  on  fund  designated  is  only  accessory  and  of  second- 
the  otlier  hand,  specific  legacies  are,  from  their  ary  importance,  and  if  it  no  longer  exist,  the 
nature,  liable  to  ademption,  while  general  lega-  bequest  must  be  satisfied  out  of  the  general  as- 
oies  are  not.  A  legacy  is  ^neral  when  it  does  sets. — ^A  legacy  lapses  if  the  legatee  die  before 
not  bequeath  a  particular  thing  or  part  of  the  tes-  the  testator,  or,  if  after  his  death,  yet  before 
tator's  personal  estate  by  distinguishing  it  from  the  contingency  happened  upon  which  the  leg- 
al! others  of  the  same  kind;  thus,  the  gift  of  a  acy  was  to  vest.  The  general  and  well  estab- 
horse  or  of  a  diamond  ring,  without  indicating  lished  rule  of  the  common  law  is,  that  unless  the 
any  particular  horse  or  ring,  is  a  general  legacy,  legatee  survive  the  testator,  the  legacy  is  extin- 
So  bequests  of  money  for  a  ring  or  to  purchase  guished.  Statutes  in  many  of  our  states  have 
government  securities,  or  of  an  annuity  to  be  pur-  changed  this  rule,  and  extend  tlie  benefit  of 
chased  out  of  or  charged  to  the  personal  estate,  legacies  frequently  to  the  lineal  descendants  of 
or  of  so  much  money  to  be  paid  in  cash,  have  legatees.  The  consequences  of  lapse  may  al- 
been  constraed  to  be  general  legacies.  A  legacy  wavs  be  avoided  by  special  provisions  in  the 
is  specific  when  it  refers  by  particular  description  will;  but  not  only  must  the  testator  express 
to  a  certain  chattel,  and  shows  an  intention  that  dearly  his  wish  in  this  respect,  but  must  also 
the  legatee  shall  have  the  very  thing,  and  not  substitute  in  some  way  a  person  capable  of  tak- 
merely  an  equivalent  value.  For  example,  the  ing  instead  of  the  deceased  legatee.  The  seo- 
gift  of  "  my  East  India  bonds,''  of  ^^  a  sum  of  ond  class  of  cases  under  the  head  of  lapse  corn- 
money  now  in  the  hands  of  A,^'  or  of  ^*  the  prises  those  in  which  the  legatee  dies  after  the 
money  due  on  B's  note,"  ie  a  specific  legacy.  In  testator.  The  general  rule  of  the  law  is,  that 
the  construction  of  wills  the  presumption  both  when  a  legacy  is  given  without  specifying  any 
at  law  and  in  equity  is  in  favor  of  general  lega-  time  for  its  payment,  it  is  due  on  the  death  of 
cies,  but  clear  evidence  of  a  testator's  intention  the  testator,  idthough  not  payable  until  after 
will  support  a  specific  gift.  Demonstrative  lega-  one  year.  This  year  being  intended  only  for  the 
cies  partake  in  some  respects  of  the  qualities  of  convenience  and  safety  of  the  executor,  it  is  not 
both  those  just  mentioned,  and  may  be  defined  permitted  to  prevent  the  vesting  of  the  legacy ; 
to  be  those  which  in  their  nature  are  general,  and  if  the  legatee  die  within  the  year,  the  be- 
but  are  to  be  satisfied,  according  to  the  will,  out  quest  goes  to  his  representatives.  But  if  ihe 
of  a  particular  fund;  thus,  **  1,000  dollars  out  of  testator  have  made  any  conditions  of  :foture 
my  bank  stock."  This  kind  of  legacy  possesses  payment,  the  courts  examine  into  his  intentions 
the  better  qualities  of  both  the  others.  It  is  so  in  order  to  determine  whether  the  interest  in 
&r  general  that  it  is  not  adeemed  by  mere  the  legacy  be  vested  or  contingent.  In  this 
change  in  the  fund  out  of  which  it  is  to  be  sat-  respect,  and  concerning  familiar  cases,  two  very 
isfied,  and  so  far  specific  that  it  does  not  abate  well  settled  rules  are  found  in  practice.  First, 
with  general  legacies  for  the  payment  of  debts,  if  a  legacy  be  "payable"  or  "to  be  paid"  at 
It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  specific  leg-  any  certain  time,  as  "  when  the  legatee  arrives 
acies  may  be  adeemed ;  that  is,  if  the  subject  at  the  age  of  21,"  it  confers  a  vested  interest 
of  a  specific  legacy  recited  in  the  will  be  not  immediately  on  the  testator's  death,  and  is 
in  existence  at  the  time  of  the  testator's  death,  transmissible  to  personal  representatives.  Sec- 
then  the  bequest  entirely  fails.  Thus,  if  a  debt  ondly,  if  a  sift  of  property  be  to  the  legatee 
specifically  bequeathed  be  received  or  discharged  "  at  21"  (and  not  merely  payable  at  that  age), 
by  the  testator,  it  will  be  adeemed,  for  there  or  when,  or  i^  any  determinate  thing  shall  hap- 
remains  nothing  for  the  will  to  operate  upon,  pen,  then  the  time  becomes  an  essential  ele- 
So  the  legacy  of  goods  in  a  particular  place  ment,  and  the  legacy  is  contingent ;  if  then  the 
is  adeemed  by  their  removal.  But  a  specific  legatee  die  before  the  precedent  condition  be 
gift  is  not  adeemed  by  the  testator's  pledge  performed,  the  legacy  lapses  and  fails  entirely, 
of  the  subject  of  it,  and  the  legatee  will  be  With  respect  to  the  vesting  of  legacies  charged 
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upon  real  estate,  the  general  mle  seems  to  be  for  the  payment,  interest  will  be  allowed.  Paj- 
that  when  the  gift  is  immediate,  bnt  the  payment  ment  must  be  made  to  the  party  who  is  entitled 
postponed,  it  is  contingent,  and  will  fail  if  the  to  receive  it,  and  such  a  one  may  recover  his 
legatee  die  before  the  time  of  payment  arrives ;  legacy  from  the  execntor  though  he  have  even 
but  when  the  payment  is  postponed  merely  in  honestly  paid  it  already  to  the  wrong  person. — 
regard  to  the  convenience  and  circumstances  of  At  common  law  a  father  is  not  entitled  to  re- 
the  person  and  estate  charged  with  the  legacy,  ceive  testamentary  gifts  bequeathed  to  his  chil- 
and  not  on  account  of  the  age,  condition,  or  cir-  dren.  In  New  York  and  some  other  states  this 
cumstances  of  the  legatee,  it  will  be  vested,  and  matter  is  made  the  subject  of  legislative  provi- 
must  be  paid  although  the  legatee  should  die  sions.  Legacies  less  in  amount  than  $60  may 
before  the  time  of  payment. — ^Finally,  legacies  be  paid  to  the  father,  and  his  receipt  wUl  pro- 
may  be  lost  not  only  by  ademption  and  lapse,  tect  the  executor.  If  the  amount  be  greater 
but  also  by  abatement.  In  the  administration  than  $50,  the  executor  must  pay  to  the  child's 
of  the  estate  by  the  executor,  legacies  must  be  general  guardian,  or,  if  there  is  none,  must  in- 
applied  to  the  payment  of  debts,  if  other  prop-  vest  the  legacy  in  permanent  funds,  under  the 
erty  is  insufficient.  General  legacies  are  to  be  direction  of  the  surrogate,  for  the  infant's  ben- 
applied  before  specific,  the  whole  if  all  be  need-  efit.  At  common  law  a  bequest  to  a  married 
ed,  or  ^r<7  ra^a  if  the  aggregate  thus  obtained  woman  must  be  paid  to  the  husband.  This  may 
will  suffice.  But  general  legacies  given  for  any  be  changed  by  statutes,  as  it  is  by  many  late 
valuable  consideration,  as  for  the  relinquish-  married  woman's  acts,  under  which  wives  may 
ment  of  dower  by  the  widow,  or  for  a  debt  ac-  take,  not  only  by  bequest,  but  also  by  devise  and 
tually  due,  will  receive  consideration  and  indul-  gift,  and  hold  the  property  so  received  to  their 
gence  before  all  others.    The  same  remark  is  sole  and  separate  use. 

true  when  it  is  the  declared  or  evident  inten-        LEGARfi,  Hugh    Swinton,    an    Ameiican 
tion  of  the  testator  to  prefer  one  legatee  to  an-  statesman  and  man  of  letters,  bcrn  in  Charles- 
other.    Specific  legacies  suffer  abatement  only  ton,  S.  C,  Jan.  2,  l79Y,died  in  Boston,  June  20, 
after  complete  exhaustion  of  general  and  resid-  1848.    On  the  father's  side  he  was  of  French 
nary  legacies.    In  England,  those  to  whom  spe-  Huguenot  stock  ;    on  the  mother's  Scottish, 
cifio  and  demonstrative  legacies  are  given  can  Inoculated  with  small  pox  when  a  child,  ac- 
compel  the  devisees  of  land  not  charged  to  con-  cording  to  the  medical  practice  of  that  day,  the 
tribute  with  them  ^ora to  toward  the  payment  disease  fastened  on  his  lower  limbs,  showing 
of  debts.    This  rule  is  not  admitted  in  the  itself  in  imposthumes,  whioli  finally  impaired 
United  States,  though  general  residuary  devi-  the  growth  and  integrity  of  the  joints  and  ten- 
sees  of  land  have  been  charged  in  the  marshal-  dons,  and  crippled  for  a  time  the  development 
ling  of  assets  for  contribution  to  payment  of  in  those  parts.    His  physical  infirmities,  which 
debts  before  specific  legatees. — On  the  testator's  kept  his  childhood  weak,  were  probably  fa- 
death  the  entire  personal  property  vests  in  the  vorable  to  the  development  of  his  intellect, 
executor,  who  holds  it  in  trust  for  the  payment  Books  were  his  only  refuge.    His  early  educ&- 
of  debts  and  other  claims.    No  legacy  can  be  tion,  as  soon  as  he  became  sufiiciently  strong, 
received  by  the  legatee  without  the  assent  of  was  conducted  in  Charleston,  at  first  under  the 
the  personal  representative,  though  if  he  with-  care  of  Mr.  Ward,  an  English  teacher ;  and  at 
holds  tills  improperly  he  may  be  compelled  in  a  the  age  of  9  he  was  confided  to  the  care  of  the 
court  of  equity  to  give  it.    Probably,  under  the  Rev.  Dr.  Gallaher,  a  Catholic  priest,  of  great 
usual  statutes  in  force  in  this  country,  this  as-  reputation  in  that  day  and  place  as  a  classical 
sent  cannot  be  given  until  the  receipt  of  letters  scholar  and  teacher.    He  was  transferred  from 
testamentary  from  a  probate  court  or  other  the  school  of  Dr.  Gallaher  at  about  the  age  of 
competent  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.    Stat-  11  or  12  to  the  college  of  Charleston,  where  he 
ntes  generally  direct  that  legacies  shall  not  be  remained  but  a  short  time,  and  probably  learned 
paid  until  a  year  has  elapsed  from  the  time  of  little.    We  find  him  next  at  the  school  of  Dr. 
issuing  the  letters  of  administration.    If  how-  Moses  Waddell,  in  Abbeville  district,  a  classical 
ever  the  will  directs  the  bequest  to  be  paid  ear-  teacher  of  high  rank  and  a  rigid  disciplinarian, 
lier,  the  administrator  must  comply,  and  may  He  entered  the  South  Carolina  college  at  the 
take  for  his  security  a  bond  of  indemnification  age  of  14.    Here  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to 
in  case  of  failure  of  assets.    Legacies  are  then  classical  literature  and  philosophy,  and  practised 
payable  at  the  end  of  a  year.    From  this  time  in  the  debating  societies  with  passionate  eager- 
therefore  interest  is  in  general  to  be  computed,  ness.    To  the  exact  sciences  he  did  not  much 
if  at  all ;  but  that  will  depend  upon  the  general  incline,  but  his  college  term  of  4  years  was  one 
rules  of  law,  founded  upon  the  intention  of  the  of  incessant  toil  and  exercise,  though  the  results 
testator  and  the  equity  of  the  case.    Thus,  if  do  not  seem  to  have  satisfied  himself.     *^  I 
the  legacy  be  the  only  provision  for  the  support  learned  nothing  at  college,"  he  said  on  one  oo- 
of  a  child,  interest  will  be  allowed  upon  it  from  casion.    "  It  was  by  the  midnight  lamp  in  soli- 
the  death  of  the  testator,  and  not  merely  from  tary  studies,  after  I  had  left  college,  that  I  ac- 
the  expiration  of  a  year  after  it.    So,  when  a  quired  all  that  I  know,  first  recovering  what  I 
legacy  is  given  to  a  widow  in  lieu  of  her  dow-  had  lost."    Moderately  acquainted  with  Latin 
er,  or  is  given  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt,  or  is  and  Greek,  Legar^  had  revelled  in  poetry,  phi- 
charged  on  real  property,  and  no  time  is  fixed  losophy,  and*  history ;  and  these  provinces  he 
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eontinaed  to  explore,  as  more  than  any  other  resources,  defeated  bis  plan  of  going  to  Gdtting- 
calculated  to  condact  him  to  eloquence.  This  en,  or  seeing  any  part  of  Germany  at  this  period, 
was  his  earliest  ideal.  And  these  stadies  led  He  returned  to  Charleston  after  an  absence  of 
him  to  the  modern  languages,  the  French,  Span-  two  years.  At  home,  a  large  portion  of  his  time 
ish,  Italian,  Portuguese,  German,  Dutch,  and  was  now  devoted  to  retrieving  the  plantation  af- 
even  the  Romaio  and  Proven^;  all  of  which  fairs  ofhiswidowed  mother,  which  needed  active 
he  acquired,  more  or  less  thoroughly,  in  the  and  vigilant  super  vision.  He  thus  became  for  two 
course  of  a  few  years.  Nor  in  these  studies  years  a  cotton  planter  on  John^s  island,  but  not 
did  he  neglect  the  classics.  Greek  and  Latin,  to  the  neglect  of  his  legal  studies.  !M can  while, 
indeed,  were  arbitrarily  enforced  in  his  severe  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  general 
self-discipline,  as  paramount  objects ;  and  the  assembly  of  South  Carolina  for  its  biennial  term 
modern  languages,  however  diligently  urged,  from  1820  to  1822.  Here  he  proved  equally 
were  kept,  as  it  were,  tributary  to  the  superior  his  working  talent  and  his  eloquence.  In  1822 
claims  of  the  former.  His  studies  in  the  clas-  he  removed  to  Charleston,  and  engaged  for  the 
sics,  however,  were  pursued  with  reference  to  first  time  in  the  active  duties  of  his  profession, 
their  literature,  rather  than  in  the  desire  to  mas-  But  the  very  reputation  which  he  had  already 
ter  mere  philological  niceties.  His  acquaintance  won  as  a  man  of  letters  was  a  barrier  to  his 
with  Greek  literature,  in  which  he  exercised  success  as  a  practitioner.  He  got  little  practice, 
himselfdaily,  was  scarcely  equalled  ic  this  coun-  except  that  which  was  thrown  into  his  hands 
try.  He  was  very  familiar  with  the  Latin,  but  by  such  men  as  Petigru,  Mitchell,  King,  and 
did  not  regard  its  literature  with  any  peculiar  others,  the  leaders  of  the  Charleston  bar,  and 
admiration,  except  the  orators.  He  spoke  and  he  had  the  mortification  of  feeling  that  he  made 
wrote  in  French  as  freely  as  in  English.  From  no  progress  in  the  one  profession  to  which,  over 
the  writings  of  Dante  down  to  the  period  of  all,  he  had  dedicated  his  life.  In  1824  he  was 
Alfieri  he  was  familiar  with  Italian  letters,  and  chosen  from  the  city  a  representative  in  the 
could  appreciate  the  music  and  the  arts  of  Italy  legislature  of  the  state,  and  thus  continued  until 
as  an  exponent  of  its  genius,  equally  rich  and  1830,  when  he  was  elected  the  attorney-general, 
pare  with  its  tongue.  Roman  jurisprudence  was  Here  began  a  perilous  period  in  tbe  domestic 
also  a  favorite  study.  In  English  literature,  he  history  of  the  state,  and  one  which  threatened 
read  particularly  the  old  masters ;  Milton^s  prose  the  confederacy.  It  was  tlie  opening  of  the 
and  verse  were  his  especial  favorites.  Of  Ger-  great  question  of  nullification.  Mr.  Legar6  re* 
man  he  afterward  acquired  a  thorough  knowl-  sisted  the  doctrine,  and,  though  from  his  habits 
edge.  The  physical  obstacles  to  his  becoming  an  not  prepared  to  lead,  was  yet  an  active,  elo- 
orator  were  far  from  inconsiderable.  He  prac-  quent,  and  ready  speaker  on  the  side  of  the 
tided  gesticulation,  in  correspondence  with  voice,  union  party.  Pending  this  conflict,  and  at  a 
in  order  to  overcome  whatever  embarrassments  period  when  no  one  anticipated  its  result,  the 
of  action  and  manner  might  arise  from  his  ira-  *^  Southern  Review"  a  quarterly  magazine,  was 
perfections  of  person,  and  with  the  further  view  established,  ostensioly  under  the  supervision  of 
to  gruce,  propriety,  and  impressiveness.  His  Stephen  Elliott.  Legar6  was  his  coadjutor,  and 
habit  was  to  declaim  in  solitude  by  the  sea  the  writer  npon  whom  he  mostly  relied.  He 
shore,  in  the  forest,  in  hollow  vaults,  and  great  wrote  the  initial  article  of  the  first  number,  on 
halls,  in  various  attitudes,  climbing  hills  while  he  "  Classical  Literature,"  and  continued  to  write 
spoke,  and  sometimes  prostrate  upon  the  earth,  in  each  successive  number  one,  two.  three,  and 
He  acquired,  through  this  training,  the  happiest  sometimes  more  articles,  on  some  oi  his  favor- 
mastery  over  his  voice;  it  became  true  and  ite  subjects.  On  certain  occasions,  when  the 
flexible,  and,  under  his  perfect  command,  was  usual  contributors  failed,  he  has  been  known 
capable  of  the  most  delicate  variations.  He  to  furnish  one  half  of  the  contents  of  the  ^^  Re- 
was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in  view."  It  was  suspended  after  the  8th  volume, 
Deo.  1814,  with  its  highest  honors,  and  returned  Le^^ar^  having  been  the  editor  after  the  death 
to  Charleston.  The  law  had  been  already  de-  of  Elliott.  Meanwhile,  Legar^  maintained  his 
cided  upon  as  his  profession,  and  for  8  years  he  position  as  attorney- generid,  with  a  degree  of 
devoted  himself  to  a  course  of  legal  study.  In  successful  ability  that  somewhat  surprised  those 
1818  he  embarked  from  Charleston  for  France,  who  had  thought  lightly  of  his  legal  endow- 
Thence  he  proceeded  to  Edinburgh,  and  enter-  ments  and  attainments.  A  case  which  carried 
ed  the  classes  of  civil  law,  natural  philosophy,  him  before  the  supreme  court  at  Washington 
mathematics,  and  chemistry,  over  which  pre-  enabled  him  to  exhibit  some  portion  of  his  vast 
sided  Irving,  Play  fair,  Leslie,  and  Dr.  Murray,  resources,  and  his  argument  was  considered  an 
But  his  chief  study  here  was  the  civil  law,  giv-  extraordinary  success.  Mr.  Livingston,  secre- 
ing  8  hours  a  day  to  the  lectures  and  8  or  10  to  tary  of  state,  and  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest 
Heineccius,  Cujas,  and  Terrasson.  Finishing  his  of  our  civilians,  bestowed  upon  him  the  most 
winter  course  in  Edinburgh,  he  proceeded  to  flattering  compliments  and  attentions,  and  in 
London,  where  he  passed  a  portion  of  the  sum-  1832  tendered  him  the  ofiSce  of  charg^  d'affaires 
mer;  returned  again  to  France,  and  occupied  the  at  Brussels.  This  appointment  was  accepted; 
autumn  in  seeing  that  country,  Belgium,  Hoi-  and  now,  with  every  facility  for  acquisition, 
land,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Alps.  Disturbances  in  LegarS  devoted  himself  to  letters  once  more, 
Germany,  with  probably  some  diminution  of  his  perfecting  his  knowledge  of  German,   Low 
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Datoh,  Bomaio,  &o.,  and  dedicating  himself  ther  collection  of  reyenne,  he  differed  from  a 
anew  to  ancient  jnrispradence,  the  Roman  and  great  majority  of  the  bar,  and  from  roost  of  the 
civil  and  international  law.  Nor  was  he  neg-  leading  politicians  in  congress,  of  both  parties — 
lectftil  of  statesmanship.  His  correspondence  it  is  supposed,  too,  from  a  majority  of  the  cabi- 
and  pablic  despatches  are  sufficient  proof  not  net ;  but  his  opinion  has  been  ascertained  to  be 
only  of  his  perfect  adequacy  to  his  situation  and  correct.''  His  office  gave  him  ample  employ- 
his  vigilance,  but  of  his  deeper  insight  into  the  ment,  and  sufficiently  tasked  his  vast  legal  re- 
principles  which  govern  or  should  govern  states  sources,  but  always  to  the  increase  of  his  repu- 
and  communities,  than  is  commonly  the  case  tation.  He  gave  important  aid  in  the  conduct  of 
even  with  the  diplomatio  veteran.  He  was  the  Ashburton  treaty,  and  the  president  confided 
invited  home  by  friends,  who  desired  the  re-  to  him  the  care  of  the  state  department  when 
establishment  of  the  "  Southern  Review,"  and  vacated  by  the  withdrawal  of  Mr.  Webster, 
wished  him  to  take  charge  of  it ;  but  he  declin-  While  thus  employed  he  lost  his  brother  and 
ed  the  invitation.  The  state  of  South  Caro-  one  of  his  sisters ;  and  these  events  greatly  sad- 
Una  would  have  placed  him  at  the  head  of  her  dened  a  mind  naturally  grave  and  earnest,  and 
college ;  so,  too,  would  the  state  of  Kentucky,  peculiarly  susceptible  to  serious  impressions. 
He  declined  all  such  overtures.  In  the  autumn  He  had,  a  year  previous,  suffered  severely  from 
'of  1836  he  made  a  tour  among  the  seats  of  learn-  an  attack  of  visceral  derangement.  A  second 
ing  in  northern  Germauy,  and  then  returned  attack  of  the  same  malady  proved  fatal.  Ac- 
home.  In  his  published  remains,  the  ^^  Diary  of  companying  the  president  to  Boston,  in  June, 
Brussels,"  &c.,  will  afford  some  idea  equally  of  1843,  in  oi^er  to  take  part  in  the  Bunker  hiU 
his  travels,  studies,  and  experiences.  Almost  im-  celebration  of  that  year,  he  was  seized  so  se- 
mediately  after  his  arrival  at  Charleston,  he  was  rerly  on  the  16th  tfaiat  he  was  unable  to  join  in 
elected  to  the  lower  house  in  congress,  taking  the  ceremonies  of  the  next  day.  He  was  re- 
his  seat  in  the  extra  session  of  1886,  called  to  moved  to  the  residence  of  his  friend  Mr.  Ticknor, 
deliberate  on  the  financial  embarrassments  of  where  he  died.  His  remains,  temporarily  de- 
the  country.  In  the  debates  which  followed  he  posited  in  a  vault  at  the  Mt.  Auburn  cemetery, 
greatly  increased  his  reputation  by  his  brilliancy,  were  in  1859  brought  home  by  his  friends  ana 
his  wide  grasp  of  the  subject,  and  the  logical  admirers  to  Charleston,  and  interred  at  Magno- 
fitness  and  force  of  his  arguments.  But  his  lia  cemetery,  where  a  handsome  monument  has 
course  in  relation  to  the  sub-treasury  project  been  raised  to  his  memory  by  voluntary  contri« 
did  not  please  his  constituency,  and  he  was  bntions.  He  was  never  married.  A  biography, 
thrown  out  at  the  next  election.  This  defeat  with  selections  from  his  writings,  including 
forced  him  back  upon  his  profession,  to  which  reviews,  orations,  public  despatches,  and  the 
he  now  addressed  himself  with  more  determined  "  Diary  of  Brussels,"  was  published  at  Charles- 
purpose  than  ever.  He  was  soon  employed  in  ton  in  1846,  in  2  vols.  8vo. 
some  cases  of  singular  magnitude,  then  pend-  LEGARE  (BULLEN),  Mabt  Swikton,  an 
ing  in  the  courts  of  South  Carolina.  In  the  American  artist,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
case  of  **  Pell  and  Wife  m.  the  Executors  of  Ball,"  Charleston,  S.  C,  about  1800.  Among  her  best 
he  achieved  &  great  triumph,  at  once  of  argu-  works  are  a  "Spanish  Pointer,"  nearly  of  life 
ment  and  eloquence,  which  was  everywhere  size,  and  the  "  Dogs  of  St.  Bernard."  In  1849 
acknowledged.  The  reputation  of  a  great  law-  she  emigrated  to  Lee  co.,  Iowa,  and  established 
yer,  however  slowly  acquired,  in  his  native  city,  at  West  Point  an  institution  called  "  Legard  col- 
could  no  longer  be  denied  him.  In  the  presi-  lege"  for  the  liberal  education  of  women,  to  the 
dential  canvass  of  1840  he  again  took  part  in  support  of  which  she  for  many  years  devoted 
politics  in  favor  of  Gen.  Harrison.    About  this  her  time  and  means. 

time,  also,  he  began  a  series  of  brilliant  papers  LEGATE  (Lat.  legatug,  from  lego,  to  charge, 
in  the  "  New  York  Review"  on  "  Demosthe-  to  depute),  in  ancient  Rome,  the  title  of  various 
nes,""  The  Athenian  Democracy,"  "The  Origin,  officers  of  high  rank.  It  designated  the  chief 
History,  and  Influence  of  the  Roman  Law,"  assistants  of  proconsuls  or  other  governors  of 
&c.  While  thus  engaged,  he  was  appointed  by  provinces,  the  military  officers  next  in  rank  to 
President  Tyler  attorney-general  of  the  United  the  commander-in-chief,  and  under  the  empire 
States.  Mr.  W.  C.  Preston,  his  eulogist,  speak-  the  administrators  of  provinces  the  government 
ing  of  him  during  his  term  of  office,  remarks :  of  which  was  specially  reserved  to  the  emperors; 
^  His  practice  as  attorney-general  was  attended  these  were  called  legati  OtBsaris,  The  term  is 
with  the  most  conspicuous  success.  Many  of  now  used  to  designate  a  papal  ambassador  or 
the  judges  expressed  their  great  admiration  of  deputy  of  the  highest  rank,  those  of  lower  rank, 
his  efforts  dunng  the  first  term,  and  the  whole  or  legati  miwi,  being  generally  called  apostolic 
bench  awarded  to  him  the  palm  of  exalted  nuncios.  Legates  a  latere  are  sent  by  the  pa- 
merit  His  official  opinions,  delivered  on  ques-  pal  see  on  important  missions  to  great  foreign 
tions  arising  in  the  administration  of  govern-  courts,  or  as  governors  of  the  chief  pontifical 
ment,  were  formed  with  laborious  deliberation,  provinces,  which  are  hence  called  legations  (It. 
clearly  and  ably  argued,  and  have  been  sustain-  legaziani),  those  not  governed  by  cardinals  being 
ed  without  exception.  On  the  very  important  called  delegations  (detegaziont).  Legates  nati  or 
question  whether,  upon  the  expiration  of  the  ex  officio  hold  their  titulary  dignitv  as  incident 
oompromise  act,  tnere  was  any  law  for  the  fur-  and  annexed  to  offices  of  high  rank  depending 
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tapon  papal  appointment.  Formerlj  this  title  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  write  on  polit- 
exompted  its  possessors  from  the  authority  of  the  leal  subjects,  as  he  had  no  taste  for  or  fixed 
legates  a  latere^  and  was  borne  by  the  archbish-  opinions  upon  them ;  but  before  a  year  had  pass- 
ops  of  Oanterbary.  ed  he  appeared  to  have  found  his  true  vooation 

LEGENDRE,  AdribnMabie,  a  French  math-  in  discussing  them.  Having  retired  from  the 
ematician,  born  at  Toulouse  in  1762,  died  in  '^  Post,'*  he  commenced  a  weekly  journal  called 
Paris,  Jan.  10, 1888.  He  evinced  an  early  taste  the  "  Plaindealer,*'  which  attained  a  larse  cir- 
for  mathematics,  and  through  the  influence  of  oulation,  but  was  discontinued  in  less  than  a 
D'Alembert  was  appointed  in  1774  to  a  chair  in  year  through  the  failure  of  its  publisher  ;  after 
the  military  school  at  Paris.  In  1782  he  gained  which  Mr.  Leggett,  his  health  being  greatly  en- 
prizes  for  two  remarkable  papers  from  the  acad-  feebled,  ceased  literary  labor,  and  lived  in  retire- 
emies  of  science  at  Paris  and  Berlin.  In  1788  ment  at  New  Rochelle.  In  May,  1889,  he  was 
he  succeeded  D'Alembert  at  the  French  acad-  appointed  by  President  Van  Buren  diplomatic 
emy,  and  in  1787  was  appointed  by  the  govern-  agent  to  Guatemala,  but  died  suddenly  while  pre- 
ment,  with  Oassini  and  Mechain,  to  connect  the  pariag  for  his  departure.  Soon  after  his  death 
observatories  of  Greenwich  and  Paris  by  a  series  a  collection  of  his  ^'  Political  Writings,"  with  a 
of  triangles.  He  presented  in  1791  a  report  of  memoir,  was  published  by  his  friend  Theodore 
their  joint  labors,  with  a  description  of  a  new  Sedgwick  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1840). 
instrument  which  he  had  invented  and  success-  Mr.  Leggett  was  remarkable  among  the  Jour- 
fuUy  used  [for  measuring  angles.  In  1794  he  nalists  of  his  day  as  an  unflinching  advocate  of 
published  his  J6lements  de  geometrie^  npon  freedom  of  opinion  for  his  political  opponents 
which  his  popularity  principally  rests.  It  nas  as  well  as  for  the  men  of  his  own  party.  Mr. 
been  several  times  printed  in  English,  the  best  Bryant,  who  has  written  a  poem  in  his  memory, 
translation  being  that  of  Sir  David  JBrewster.  describes  him  as  a  person  fond  of  study,  one 
The  same  year  he  published  a  Mhmoire  mr  let  delighting  to  trace  principles  to  their  remotest 
tranMendantes  elUptiques.  Upon  the  organiza-  consequences,  and  greatly  gift«d  with  moral 
tion  of  the  French  institute  in  1795,  he  was  ap-  courage,  having  no  fear  of  public  opinion  as  re- 
pointed  one  of  its  members.  In  1798  appeared  garded  the  expression  of  his  own  convictions, 
his  Bsaai  iur  les  nombres^  reprinted  with  addi-  LEGE,  Thomas,  an  English  traveller  and  au- 
tions  in  1880,  under  the  tide  of  Theorie  des  nam-  thor,  born  at  Lymepark  in  1792,  died  in  May, 
hres  (2  Yo\s.Svo,\&nd  in  IQOB&IfauveUemSthode  1857.  In  1812,  with  a  view  of  exploring  the 
pour  determiner  Vorbite  dee  eanUtee,  These  monumental  antiquities  of  Greece  and  Egypt 
were  followed  by  his  Bxereieea  de  ealeul  inte-  he  visited  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and 
ffraZ  sur  dhere  ordres  de  transcendantea  et  iur  thence  sailed  for  Egypt.  He  ascended  the  Nile 
lee  quadraturee  (8  vols.  4to.,  1807-'19),  in  which  with  the  determination  of  penetratiuff  into  Nu- 
he  attempted  to  collect  all  that  is  most  remark-  bia,  and  with  a  single  companion  reached  Ibrim 
able  in  the  theory  of  transcendentals  and  into-  in  that  country.  Here  the  absence  of  olpects 
grals.  This  subject  was  enlarged,  completed,  of  antiquarian  interest,  and  the  hostility  of  the 
and  reduced  to  a  more  digested  system  in  his  Mamelukes,  who  had  been  incensed  by  the  cruel- 
Traihe  dee  fonctione  elliptiquee  et  dee  integralea  ties  and  oppressions  of  Mehemet  Ali,  brought 
Euleriennee,  avee  des  tables  pour  en  faciliter  le  the  expedition  to  a  termination,  and  after  some 
calcul  numerique  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1827-82).  romantic  and  hazardous  adventures  the  travel- 
Legendre  was  appointed  in  1808  councillor  for  lers  found  their  way  back  to  G^ro.  In  1816  ap- 
life  of  the  university,  and  in  1816  examiner  of  peared  Mr.  Legh^s  ^*  Narrative  of  a  Journey  in 
candidates  for  the  polytechnic  school.  Egypt  and  the  Country  beyond  the  Cataracts*' 

LEGGETT,  William,  an  American  author  (4to.,  London),  a  work  containing  within  a  com- 

and  journalist,  born  in  New  York  in  1802,  died  paratively  small  compass  much  information,  new 

May  29, 1839.    He  was  educated  at  the  college  at  the  time  of  its  publication,  particularly  with 

in  Georgetown,  D.  C,  and  in  1819  accompanied  respect  to  the  ancient  Ethiopian  monuments, 
his  father  to  Illinois.    In  1822  he  entered  the        LEGHORN  (It  Litomo\  a  maritime  city  of 

navy  as  midshipman,  but  resigned  his  warrant  Tuscany,  on  the  W.  coast  of  Italy,  in  lat.  48°  88' 

in  1826.    He  had  in  the  previous  year  published  N.,  long.  10**  19'  E.,  9^  m.  by  railway  8.  by  W. 

a  volume  of  poems,  entitled  "  Leisure  Hours  at  from  Pisa  and  54  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Florence ; 

Sea,  by  a  Midshipman  of  the  H.  S.  Navy"  pop.  about  80,000,  including  nearly  8,000  Jews, 

(18mo.,  New  York).    In  1828  he  became  editor  also  Greeks  and  Armenians,  Turks,  Moors,  Ger- 

of  the  "  Critic,"  a  weekly  literary  journal,  which  mans,  English,  &c.  It  gives  its  name  to  a  depart- 

was  soon  united  with  the  "  New  York  Mirror."  ment,  which  includes  the  island  of  Gorgona ; 

He  subsequently  collected  in  a  volume  some  area,  88  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1858,91,741.    The  town 

of  his  contributions  to  these  and  other  pub-  is  of  comparatively  modern  origin,  and  possesses 

lications,  under  the  title  of  ^^  Tales  by  a  Coun-  few  remarkable  buildings  or  objects  of  art.  The 

try  Schoolmaster,"  followed  by  one  entitled  cathedral  is  interesting  in  consequence  of  the 

"  Sketches  at  Sea."    In  the  summer  of  1829  he  facade  having  been  designed  by  Inigo  Jones, 

became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  There  are  6  parish  churches,  and  places  of  wor- 

^  Evening  Post,"  to  which  journal  he  was  at-  ship  for  members  of  the  church  of  England, 

tached  until  Deo.  1836.    At  the  outset  hestipu-  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Greeks,  and  Armenians, 

lated  with  his  principal,  Mr.  William  C.  Bryant,  The  Jews  have  a  richly  ornamented  synagogue. 
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The  palazzo  Lardarel,  lately  built  by  the  count  made  it  a  free  port  and  panted  many  privileges 
of  that  name,  contains  a  gmlery  of  pictures  and  to  the  town,  wnich  continued  to  improve  under 
statues.  There  is  another  palace,  formerly  the  his  successor  Ferdinand  I.  In  1808  Napoleon 
residence  of  the  gi*and  dukes  of  Tuscany.  In  the  annexed  it  to  his  empire,  and  it  became  the  cap- 
piaasta  dells  Due  Frinewiy  a  large  new  square,  ital  of  the  French  department  of  the  Mediterra- 
is  a  statue  of  the  grand  duke  Ferdinand  IIL,  and  nean.  It  was  taken  by  the  Austrians  under 
near  the  quay  is  one  dedicated  to  Ferdinand  I.  Gen.  Aspre  in  1849,  and  for  a  long  time  subse- 
There  are  8  hospitals,  2  monti  di  pietd  (public  quently  was  occupied  by  an  Austrian  garrison, 
pawn  offices),  a  free  library,  an  observatory,  and  In  March,  I860,  it  was  annexed  with  the  whole 
ft  citadel.  The  English  cemetery  contains  the  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia, 
tombs  of  Smollett  and  Francis  Horner.  The  LEHIGH,  an  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  lying  chiefly  in 
monastery  of  Monte  Nero  is  upon  a  hUl  near  the  Eittatinny  valley,  bounded  N.  W.  by  Blue 
the  town.  The  8  lazarettos  of  San  Kocco,  San  mountain  and  S.  E.  by  South  mountain,  and 
Jacopo,  and  San  Leopoldo,  the  first  for  those  drained  by  Lehigh  river ;  area,  889  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
vho  arrive  with  a  clean  bill  of  health  (patente  in  1850,  82,479.  It  abounds  in  iron  ore,  lime- 
netta),  the  2d  for  those  with  a  doubtful  {tocea)y  stone,  and  clay  slate,  and  has  an  undulating  sur- 
and  the  dd  for  vessels  with  a  foul  bill  (patents  face  and  a  fertile  soil.  The  productions  in  1850 
"brutta^  are  well  managed  establishments.  The  were  897,048  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  261,301  of 
town  possesses  various  educational,  scientific,  wheat,  827,505  of  rye.  289,669  of  oats,  80,882 
and  charitable  institutions.  Many  of  the  private  tons  of  hay,  888,816  Ids.  of  butter,  and  21,920 
houses  are  elegant,  and  the  vicinity  is  covered  of  wool.  There  were  67  grist  miUs,  17  saw 
with  villas  of  Sie  wealthy  citizens.  The  town  mills,  9  iron  mines,  28  tanneries,  6  newspaper 
has  been  greatly  enlarged  of  late  years  by  throw-  offices,  89  diurches,  and  7,888  pupils  attending 
ing  down  many  of  the  old  fortifications  and  in-  public  schools.  Capitol,  Allentown. 
duding  two  large  suburbs  within  the  walls.  It  LEHIGH,  a  river  of  Penn.,  rising  near  Wilkes- 
resembles  an  English  town  more  than  any  other  barre,  Luzerne  co.,  toward  the  N.  E.  part  of 
in  Italy,  and  its  commercial  and  manufacturing  the  state,  and  uniting  with  the  Delaware  at 
importance  is  constantly  increasing.  As  a  Med-  Easton  after  a  S.  S.  E.  course  of  about  90  m. 
iterranean  seaport  it  ranks  after  Marseilles,  In  its  upper  course  it  is  a  rapid  and  picturesque 
Genoa,  Trieste,  and  Smyrna.  The  acooramoda-  mountain  stream,  broken  by  several  falls.  It 
tion  for  shipping  having  become  insufficient  for  passes  through  a  rich  coal  region,  for  the  prod- 
large  vessels,  which  are  obliged  to  discharge  nets  of  which  it  serves  as  an  outlet,  having 
their  cargoes  in  the  roads,  the  government  has  been  rendered  navigable  by  a  series  of  extensive 
undertaken  the  enlargement  of  the  port.  Be-  improvements  as  far  as  TV^hitehaven,  84  m.  from 
ing  a  free  port,  Leghorn  is  perhaps  better  sup-  its  mouth.  It  breaks  through  the  Blue  Bidge 
plied  with  French  and  English  manufactures  12  m.  below  Mauch  Chunk, 
than  any  other  town  on  the  continent.  The  LEIBNITZ,  Gottfbibo  Wilhelm,  a  German 
average  annual  imports  and  exports  amount  in  philosopher,  born  in  Leipsic,  July  8, 1646,  died 
the  aggregate  to  $80,000,000,  and  10,000  vessels  in  Hanover,  Nov.  14,  1716.  His  father,  a  pro- 
annually  enter  and  leave  the  port.  From  1850  fessor  in  the  university,  died  when  he  was  6 
to  1860  about  80  vessels  have  been  annually  built  years  old.  He  euioyed  by  the  care  of  his  mo- 
in  Leghorn.  The  chief  manufactures  are  corals,  ther  the  best  privileges  of  education  which  Ger^ 
silk,  wool,  cotton,  straw  and  felt  hats,  alabas-  many  then  anbrded,  but  declares  that  he  was 
ter,  porcelain, .  pottery,  leather,  tobacco,  &c.  for  the  most  part  self-taught,  and  relates  that  he 
There  are  salt  works  and  many  dyeing  estab-  would  withdraw  from  school  to  shut  himself  up 
lishments,  and  admirably  organized  distilleries  whole  days  in  his  father's  library.  At  the  Ni- 
of  oil  and  roeoglio  (a  kind  of  liqueur).  In  the  colai  gymnasium  in  Leipsic  he  incurred  the 
year  ending  Sept.  80,  1858,  80  American  vessels  remonstrances  of  his  masters  by  learning  Latin 
entered  and  cleared  the  port  of  Leghorn,  with  and  reading  the  classics  in  advance  of  the  regu- 
cargoes  valued  at  $500,000.  There  are  over  80  lar  course.  Before  he  was  12,  he  says,  he  "  un- 
foreign  consuls  resident  there,  and  the  great  derstood  the  Latin  authors  very  well,  hitd  begun 
concourse  of  sailors  and  strangers  of  all  nations  to  lisp  Greek,  and  wrote  verses  with  singular 
imparts  to  the  town  a  very  interesting  and  ani-  success.*'  He  was  already  studying  the  greatest 
mated  appearance.  The  natural  insalubrity  of  modern  as  well  as  ancient  philosophers,  was 
the  site  has  been  remedied  by  effective  draining,  comparing  Bacon  and  Descartes  with  ^Aristotle 
Good  water  is  brought  to  the  town  by  means  and  rlato,  and  his  encyclopaedic  mind  was  aim- 
of  a  fine  aqueduct,  which  was  erected  in  1792.  ing  to  grasp  the  unity  of  all  the  sciences.  At 
In  the  summer  season  Leghorn  is  a  favorite  re-  the  age  of  15  he  entered  the  university  of  Leip- 
8ort  of  the  fashionable  world  of  Florence,  Rome,  sic,  applied  himself  chiefly  to  mathematics,  phi- 
Bologna,'  Sienna,  and  other  cities,  the  influx  of  losophy,  and  law,  continued  his  studies  for  a 
visitors  frequently  amounting  to  20,000  persons,  short  time  at  Jena,  returned  to  Leipsic,  and  pro- 
— ^Leghorn  is  first  mentioned  as  a  village  in  the  duced  remarkable  theses  on  occasion  of  receiving 
11th  century,  but  became  important  only  after  his  degrees.  llSaXx^eAhsQ  De  PHncipio  Individuiy 
the  destruction  of  the  port  oi  Pisa,  and  partic-  his  academic  exercise  on  becoming  bachelor  of 
ularly  in  the  15th  and  16th  centuries  under  the  philosophy,  is  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary 
rule  of  the  Medici.    The  grand  duke  Cosmo  I.  demonstrationof  erudition  and  power  of  thought 
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ever  achieved  by  a  yoath  of  IT.  It  was  the  fhtit  tian  confessions ;  addressed  to  the  academy  of 
of  severe  boyish  deliberation  whether  or  not  sciences  of  Paris  and  to  the  royal  society  of 
he  should  give  op  the  substantial  forms  of  the  London  two  remarkable  memoirs  on  the  laws 
schoolmen,  prefigured  his  future  philosophy  by  of  motion ;  and  entered  into  correspondence 
its  vivid  statement  of  individuality  as  the  fun-  with  Spinoza  by  sending  him  an  account  of  the 
damental  principle  of  ontology,  and  was  the  progress  of  optics.  One  of  his  projects  at  this 
last  noticeable  work  written  in  the  sense  and  time  was  for  a  reunion  of  the  Lutheran  and 
style  of  scholasticism.  In  it  he  declares  for  Boman  Catholic  churches,  concerning  which 
nominalism.  Ills  8  theses  on  becoming  bachelor  he  had  a  long  corresponaence  with  Bossuet 
and  licentiate  of  law  were  published,  and  he  In  1672  he  was  sent  by  Boynebnrg  to  accom- 
wished  to  crown  his  studies  in  jurisprudence  pany  his  son  to  Paris,  then  the  residence  of  the 
with  the  degree  of  doctor ;  but  this  was  refused  most  learned  men  of  the  age  under  the  patron* 
him  on  pretence  of  his  youth  by  the  superiors  oge  of  Louis  XIV.  Associated  with  Oassini, 
of  the  college,  whose  ill  will  he  had  in  some  Hnyghens,  and  others,  he  devoted  himself  espe* 
way  incurred.  He  therefore  left  his  native  city,  cially  to  mathematics  and  physics,  and  estab- 
never  to  return.  At  the  university  of  Altdorf  lished  a  European  reputation  by  bold  and  strik- 
he  maintained  his  thesis  for  the  doctorate  with  ing  thoughts  in  all  departments  of  learning.  To 
so  brilliant  success  (1666)  that  a  professor-  Oolbert  he  presented  a  new  arithmetical  ma- 
ship  was  immediately  offered  him,  which  he  chine,  an  improvement  on  that  of  Pascal,  which 
declined,  lie  fell  in  with  a  society  of  Rosicrn-  was  favorably  noticed  by  the  academy  of  sci- 
cians  and  alchemists  at  Nuremberg,  became  ences.  To  the  French  monarch  he  addressed 
their  secretary,  recorded  their  experiments,  and  a  memorial  for  an  expedition  to  Egypt,  an  emi- 
explored  the  hermetic  authors  for  revelations  nent  instance  of  political  foresight.  ^^  The  con- 
ooncerning  the  philosopher's  stone,  but  was  soon  quest  of  Egypt,''  he  says,  ^*  will  give  supremacy 
ready  for  more  hopeful  labors.  In  1667  he  met  on  the  sea«  the  commerce  with  India,  predomi- 
the  baron  of  Boyneburg,  ex-chancellor  of  the  nance  in  Christendom,  and  even  an  empire  in 
elector  of  Mentz,  who  was  captivated  by  his  the  Orient  on  the  ruins  of  the  Ottoman  power.** 
genius,  and  invited  him  to  Frankfort,  where  he  The  political  importance  destined  to  Egypt  by 
immediately  composed  his  Nova  Methodus  Dii'  its  geographical  position,  thus  discerned  by  a 
eenda  Doeendaqus  Juritprudentia  (1667),  in  philosopher,  has  been  equally  appreciated  by  the 
which  he  shows  his  admiration  of  the  Roman  two  greatest  conquerors  of  ancient  and  modem 
law  and  proposes  the  registry  of  all  its  enact-  times,  Alexander  the  Great  and  Napoleon.  An- 
ments  in  chronological  order.  In  the  following  other  of  his  suggestions  to  Louis  XIV.  was  for 
year  appeared  his  Corporis  Juris  Reconeinnandi  the  publication  of  a  general  repertory  of  human 
Ratio,  in  which  the  arrangement  of  Justinian  is  knowledge  in  the  form  of  a  dictionary,  thus  pre- 
disapproved,  and  all  law  is  reduced  to  9  heads :  senting  all  the  results  of  scientific  labor  in  their 
general  principles  of  rights  and  actions,  rights  mutual  dependencies.  He  proposed  illustrated 
of  persons,  judgments,  real  rights,  contracts,  treatises  on  natural  history,  and  states  that  his 
successions,  crimes,  public  rights,  and  sacred  own  preference  would  have  been  to  study  the 
rights.  In  the  treatment  of  these  departments  laws  established  by  God  in  nature  rather  than 
he  proposes  to  retain  the  texts  of  the  Oorpu$  the  laws  and  customs  created  by  men  for  them- 
Juris  Civilis,  but  to  follow  the  method  of  the  selves.  An  offer  of  admission  as  a  pensioner 
Pandects  rather  than  of  the  Institutes.  The  into  the  academy  of  sciences  was  made  to  him, 
versatile  genius  and  various  pursuits  of  Leib-  and  was  declined  on  account  of  the  condition 
nitz  soon  withdrew  him  from  the  science  of  that  he  should  become  a  Catholic.  In  1673  he 
philosophical  jurisprudence.  ^^  He  did  but  pass  visited  England,  became  personally  acquainted 
over  that  kingdom,"  says  Lerminier,  "  ana  he  with  Newton,  Boyle,  Oldenburg,  Wollis,  and 
reformed  and  enlarged  it."  In  1669  he  pro-  Collins,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  royal 
duced,  at  the  instance  of  Boyneburg,  an  anony-  society.  The  death  of  Boyneburg,  soon  follow- 
mous  treatise  in  favor  of  the  claims  of  the  prince  ed  by  that  of  the  elector  of  Mentz  (1674),  left 
of  Neuburg  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland,  in  him  without  a  patron,  and  he  determined  to 
reward  for  which  he  was  made  councillor  of  return  to  Germany.  At  Paris  he  received  from 
the  elector  of  Mentz.  This  office,  which  he  the  duke  of  Brnnswick-Ltlneburg  an  appoint- 
retained  3  years,  furnished  him  leisure  to  pros-  ment  as  councillor,  with  a  pension  and  with 
ecnte  vast  studies  in  politics,  physfcs,  and  phi-  permission  to  prolong  his  absence  at  pleasure, 
losophy.  He  meditated  anew  and  more  com-  He  remained  in  France  till  1676,  again  visited 
prehensive  edition  of  the  cyclopssdia  of  Alsted,  London,  passed  through  Holland,  met  with  Spi- 
a  favorite  project,  w^hich  he  never  executed;  nozaat  the  Hague,  and  on  his  arrival  in  Han- 
extended  his  tame  as  a  philosopher  by  repub-  over,  the  residence  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick, 
lishing  and  annotating  the  Antibarbarus  Philo-  became  his  librarian,  and  was  partially  occupied 
sophus  of  Nizolius  (1670),  in  which  he  ranks  for  6  years  in  arranging  and  enriching  his  li- 
Aristotle  above  Descartes ;  wrote  a  theological  brary.  At  the  congress  of  Nimeguen  (1677) 
argument  in  defence  of  the  Trinity,  Sacrosaneta  there  was  a  dispute  about  the  right  of  prece- 
JWni7<M(1671),  aimed  against  the  Polish  Socin-  dence  between  the  princes  who  were  electors 
ian  Wissowatius,  who  had  procured  the  erec-  and  those  who  were  not.  Leibnitz  maintained 
tion  of  a  temple  to  the  harmony  of  the  3  Chris-  the  cause  of  the  latter  in  a  treatise  containing 
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the  ultramontane  rather  than  Protestant  deda-    will  perhapa  become  as  disgniceftd  as  it  once 
ration  that  all  the  states  of  Christendom  should    was  honorable ;  or  rather,  people  will  amuse 
form  bet  a  aingle  body,  having  the  pope  for  their    themselves  with  little  ephemeral  books,  which 
spiritnal  and  the  emperor  n>r  their  temporal    may  have  oorrency  for  a  few  years  and  divert 
head.    This  idea  of  a  grand  theocracy  appears    the  reader  a  few  moments  from  ennui^  wiUiont 
prominently  in  several  of  his  writings,  alike  in    any  design  of  advancing  knowledge  or  benefit- 
his  views  of  society  and  of  nature.    Theology    ing  posterity."    To  this  i>eriod  belong  his  most 
he  defined  as  the  jurisprudence  of  tbe  kingdom    important  philosophical  labors.     In  1704  he 
of  God^  as  law  and  politics  transferred  to  a    composed  his  examination  of  Locke,  Ifcuteav9 
higher  and  absolute  sphere.    He  was  one  of  the    etsaii  aur  rentendement  humain;  he  revealed 
founders  in  1682  of  the  Acta  Eruditorum  of    the  great  variety  of  his  learning  in  the  first 
Leipsic,  to  which  he  furnished  numerous  ar-    yolnm^  oi  the  Miaullanea  BerolinenaiaiJTiO)'; 
tides.    Employed  to  write  the  history  of  the    was  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  Jfrnmai  is 
house  of  Brunswick,  he  explored  the  principal    Trecatix  and  the  Journal  de$  ioeanU;  and  pub- 
libraries  and  archives  of  Germany  and  Italy  for    lished  in  1710  in  French  his  Theodieie^  the  no- 
materials,  returning  to  Hanover  in  1690.    The    blest  monument  of  his  genius,  in  which  he  grap- 
fruits  of  his  researches  were  the  Codex  Juris    pies  with  the  leading  problems  of  philosophy 
Gentium  JDiplomatieus  (2  vols.,  1698-1700),  a    and  laith,  and  which  is  hardly  surpassed  as  an 
collection  of  treaties  and  public  documents,  with    example  at  once  of  metaphysical  power  and  uni- 
a  preface  which  is  one  of  his  masterpieces;    versal  erudition.    During  the  latter  years  of  his 
Smptore8  JSerum  Brunnieensium  Illustrationi    life  he  enjoyed  the  highest  personal  distinction. 
Inservientes   (8   vols.,   1707-11);    Aeeemone$    A  oounciUor  and  official  historiographer  at  Han- 
JSiatorica  (2  vols.,  1698-1700) ;  and  the  An-    over,  a  baron  and  aulic  councillor  with  a  pen- 
nales  Imperii   Oecidentis   JBrunaoieeMea  (first    sion  at  Vienna,  he  was  consulted  by  Peter  the 
published  by  Pertz,  2  vols.,  1848-*5).    His  Fro-    Great  at  Torgau  in  1711,  and  rewarded  by  him 
iog(Ba  (first  published  entire  in  1749),  a  disser-    with  the  title  of  coundllor  of  state  and  a  pen- 
tation  on  the  state  of  the  globe  before  the  crea-    sion  of  1,000  rubles.    He  had  for  many  years 
tion  of  man^  was  intended  as  an  introduction  to    corresponded  with  the  most  illustrious  persons 
the  last  work,  and  was  the  first  important  con-    in  Europe  on  almost  all  public  and  scientific 
tribution  to  the  science  of  geology,  which  he    questions.    He  nnited  the  leading  thinkers  of 
called  natural  geogr^hy.    His  hypothesis  sup-    Christendom  by  an  interchange  of  ideas,  and 
poses  the  prominence  of  fire  in  the  formation    from  his  time  the  history  of  philosophy  involves 
of  the  earth,  the  gradual  congelation  after  ig-    more  than  in  any  former  period  the  general  hi»- 
neous  fusion,  the  introduction  of  a  vast  body    tory  of  the  bnman  mind.    To  no  single  person 
of  water  to  cover  the  surface,  and  the  origin  of    is  the  civilized  world  more  indebted  for  the  Ht- 
mount^ns  and  valleys  by  the  subsidence  of  cer-    erary  commerce  between  all  its  parts.    The  rich 
tain  portions  of  the  earth  breaking  in  upon  vast    materials  scattered  through  his  letters  prove 
vaulted  caverns.  He  also  explains  fossils,  which    that  his  amusements  must  have  consisted  only 
had  previously  been  esteemed  freaks  of  nature,  as    in  change  of  objects,  not  in  suspension  of  intel- 
remnants  of  real  but  extinct  species.    Through    lectnal  labor.    To  Spinoza  he  wrote,  suggesting 
his  influence  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Berlin    new  methods  of  manufacturing  lenses;  to  Ma- 
was  founded  in  1701,  of  which  he  was  the  first    gliabecohi  at  Florence,  urging  him  in  elegant 
president.    His  first  memoir  was  on  a  species    Latin  verses  to  publish  his  bibliographical  dis- 
of  binary  arithmetic,  invented  by  him,  in  which    coveries ;  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  cul- 
the  only  figures  employed  were  0  and  1.    He    ture  of  the  silkworm ;  to  Grimaldi,  the  Jesuit 
soon  after  attempted  to  form  a  universal  alpha-    missionary  in  China^  to  impart  his  researches 
bet,  the  elements  of  which  were  to  be  very    in  Chinese  philosophy,  and  to  prevail  on  the 
ample,  like  algebraic  signs,  instead  of  syllables    emperor  to  introduce  his  new  binary  arithmetic, 
and  words,  and  were  directly  to  represent  ideas,    suggesting  that  the  latter  may  even  be  a  key  to 
This  favorite  but  futile  scheme  was  the  subject    the  book  Ye-kim^  supposed  to  contain  the  mys- 
of  long  continued  meditations.     To  Frederic    teries  of  Fo;  to  Bossuet  and  Mme.  Brinon  con- 
Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,    cerning  the  union  of  the  Protestant  and  Cath- 
he  addressed  a  series  of  precepts  for  the  ad-    olic  churches,  and  to  Yon  Spanheim  on  the 
vanceraent  of  sciences,  with  a  curious  preamble,    union  of  the  Lutheran  and  Keformed ;  to  P^re 
After  noticing  the  confusion  of  investigations    Des  Bosses  on  transubstantiation,  and  to  Dr. 
and  theories  and  the  animosity  of  scholars  in    Samuel  Clarke  on  time  and  space ;  to  Remond 
his  time,  he  adds:  "I  fear  that  after  the  curi-    de  Montmort  on  Plato,  and  to  Franke  on  pop- 
osity  of  men  shall  be  exhausted  with  no  con-    nlar  education ;  to  the  queen  of  Prussia,  his 
siderable  profit  to  their  happiness,  they  will    pupil,  on  free  will  and  predestination ;  to  the 
become  disgusted  with  the  sciences,  and  by  a    electress  Sophia,  her  mother,  on  English  poli- 
fatal  despair  fall  back  into  barbarism,  to  which    tics ;  and  to  the  cabinet  of  Peter  the  Great  on 
this  horrible  and  daily  increasing  mass  of  books    the  Slavic  and  oriental  languages.      A   con- 
may  much  contribute.    For  the  disorder  will    troversy  with  Newton  concerning  the  discov- 
finally  be  almost  insurmountable ;  the  multi-    ery  of  the  differential  calculus  embittered  the 
tude  of  writers  will  expose  them  all  to  the  dan-    latter  years  of  his  life.    There  is  little  doubt 
ger  of  general  oblivion;  and  to  bean  author    that  Newton's  method  of  flexions  and  Leibnitz's 
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method  of  infinitoumals,  whioh  differ  only  in  tion  of  cdnaality,  vas  the  objeet  which  Leibnfts 
the  mode  of  notation,  were  both  independent  had  in  view  in  declaring  all  matter  to  be  necee- 
flod  original  diaooveries.  But  the  priority  of  sarily  active.  He  affirmed  that  one  body  can- 
publication  belongs  to  Leibnitz,  who  gave  a  not  receive  the  power  of  acting  from  any  other^ 
summary  of  the  principles  of  the  differential  but  that  the  whole  force  is  preSxistent  in  itseln 
calculus  in  the  Acta  Eruditorum  in  1684.  Sir  He  thus  substituted  in  the  study  of  nature  the 
David  Brewster's  account  of  this  matter,  in  his  notion  of  force  for  that  of  mode,  the  form  of  dy- 
*'*'  Life  of  Newton,"  is,  according  to  the  German  namios  for  the  form  of  abstract  geometry.  This 
anthorities  Gerhart  and  Guhrauer,  very  incom-  principle  is  the  key  to  his  peculiar  system.  He 
plete,  ignoring  some  important  documents,  par-  begins  with  maintaining  that  the  pure  d  priori 
ticularly  a  letter  of  Leibnitz  to  Oldenburg  dated  conceptions  of  the  reason  are  foil  and  adequate 
Aug.  27,  1676.  The  royal  society  of  London  expressions  of  objective  realities.  Logical  truth 
^pointed  a  commission  to  examine  the  question,  is  equivalent  to  actual  truth ;  rational  possibili- 
whose  report)  Gornmereium  Bpittolieum  (1712),  tv  is  necessarily  reality ;  ideas  are  identical  with 
was  in  favor  of  Newton.  This  is  admitted  not  things.  He  introduces  the  two  test  principles  of 
to  have  been  impartial,  and  its  deficiencies  are  contradiction  and  sufficient  reason,  the  former 
shown  in  a  revised  edition  by  Biot  and  Lefort  applying  to  the  realm  of  necessary  ideas,  the 
(1856).~The  principal  metftphysical  specula-  latter  to  that  of  contingent  facts.  Whatsoever 
tions  of  Leibnitz  are  contained  in  his  Theodieee^  abstract  conception  involves  no  contradiction 
If&uneaux  estatf,  Sy^Ume  nauveau  ds  la  nature  with  the  reason  itself  is  absolutely  true.  But  to 
(1606),  DsIpdaKatura  (1696),  the  fragment  on  determine  what  ideas  are  valid  in  any  world  of 
Manadoloffie  (1714),  and  in  portions  of  his  cor-  contingent  phenomena,  in  any  particular  circum- 
respottdence.  He  was  too  much  occupied  with  stances,  there  is  needed  the  second  principle, 
all  the  learning  of  Europe  to  give  a  complete  and  For  every  actual  truth  a  sufficient  reason  must 
systematio  development  of  his  opinions  either  be  rendered,  showing  that  it  is  that  which  is 
in  this  or  any  other  department.  His  mind  was  best  adapted  to  bring  about  the  intended  result, 
nurtured  in  the  controversy  between  the  prin-  Thus  every  thing  must  be  Judged  by  its  final 
dples  of  Descartes  and  Locke,  the  ultimate  cause.  The  Cartesian  doctrine,  that  substance 
tendencies  of  each  of  which  he  was  able  to  consists  essentially  in  extension,  does  not  ex- 
perceive,  and  between  which  he  wished  to  es-  plain  the  constant  movements  and  developments 
tablish  a  position.  He  controverted  Locke's  of  nature.  Unless,  therefore,  every  phenomenon 
ngeetion  of  innate  idens,  by  maintaining  that,  be  regarded  as  a  direct  product  of  the  divine 
though  no  ideas  be  innate,  there  is  yet  an  innate  mind,  Leibnitz  maintains  that  some  inherent, 
&oult^  for  forming  ideas  independent  of  and  causative,  initiative  power  must  be  attributed  to 
superior  to  sensation.  To  the  old  axiom  of  sen-  matter.  This  power  cannot  reside  in  masses  as 
snalism,  Nihil  est  in  intellectu^  quod  non  fuerit  such,  since  they  are  infinitely  divisible,  and  may 
priue  in  eeneu,  he  made  the  revolutionary  addi-  therefore  be  reduced  to  a  zero  of  extension,  tiU 
tion,  niei  ipse  inteUeetus.  The  mind  he  com-  they  lose  every  material  property.  Hence  his 
pares  not  to  a  tabula  raea^  a  blank  tablet,  but  doctrine  ofmonads,  as  the  simple  active  elements 
to  a  block  of  marble  that  has  certain  character-  of  things,  the  veritable,  living  atoms  of  nature, 
istic  veins  in  it ;  affirms  it  to  contain  potentially  the  immaterial,  indivisible,  and  final  forces  of 
in  itself  the  general  notions  of  things,  which  are  the  universe,  uninfluenced  from  without,  but 
unfolded  as  occasions  invite,  the  germs  of  our  continually  changing  by  an  inward  principle. 
ideas  and  of  the  eternal  truths  which  are  de«  All  monads  contain  an  inward  energy  by  virtue 
rived  from  them.  Those  necessary  truths,  which  of  which  they  develop  themselves  spontaneous- 
take  their  origin  not  from  experience,  but  pri-  ly ;  they  are  all  different  from  each  other,  each 
marily  from  the  thinking  soul,  are  the  elements  having  peculiar  attributes;  all  are,  properly 
of  all  knowledge.  Thus,  unlike  that  of  Locke,  speaking,  souls,  being  endowed  with  perception, 
the  starting  point  of  his  philosophy  is  not  the  tnough  those  which  compose  material  objects 
products  of  sensation,  but  the  laws  of  the  un-  do  not  possess  apperception  or  consciousness ; 
derstanding ;  and  he  creates  not  a  system  of  all  are  Independent  of  each  other,  each  having 
empiricism,  but  a  ^stem  of  rationalism.  He  its  own  means  of  development,  and  forming  a 
departs  almost  equally  from  the  results  of  Oar-  microcosm  or  living  image  of  the  whole  unl- 
tesianism  as  developed  by  Malebranche  and  verse.  In  every  monad  might  be  read  the 
Spinoza.  In  Descartes  the  prominence  of  the  world's  history  from  beginning  to  end,  each  of 
idea  of  the  infinite  or  absolute  tends  to  cast  them  being  a  kind  of  deity  (jMrvue  in  suo  ge^ 
finite  nature  into  the  shade.  This  tendency  nere  deus).  God  is  the  absolute,  original  mo- 
appears  more  decidedly  in  Malebranche,  who  nad,  from  which  all  the  rest  are  generated ;  the 
denied  second  causes,  and  limited  all  real  agen-  primitive  and  necessary  substance,  in  which  the 
cy  to  the  Supreme  Being,  and  in  Spinoza,  who  detail  of  changes  exists  eminently.  Hence  fol- 
affirmed  all  thought  and  substance  to  be  alike  lows  another  doctrine  of  Leibnitz's  philosophy, 
parts  and  modifications  of  the  one  sole  Existence,  that  of  pre^stablished  harmony.  The  duaJism 
Thus  the  idea  of  cause  was  banished  from  the  of  Descartes  is  rendered  unnecessary  by  the  re- 
universe  of  created  things,  and  all  phenomena  duction  of  mind  and  matter  to  the  same  essence, 
were  regarded  onl^  as  modes  of  the  divine  ao-  the  former  being  represented  by  conscious,  and 
tion.    To  avoid  this  result,  to  vindicate  the  no-  the  latter  by  unconscious  monads.    But  these 
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two  classes  of  monads  are  wholly  nnlike,  and  and  Leibniz^  oder  doi  Wewn  des  IdeaUanus  and 

exert  no  influence  on  each  other.    To  explain  Sealumus ;  Fenerbach,  DantelMmg^  Entwick^' 

their  relation,  therefore,  Leibnitz  reverts  to  the  lung  und  Kritih  der  Leibnu9ehen  FhiloBophie 

original  constitution  of  things  as  perfected  hy  ^nspach,  1887);  undZimmermaxitt^  LeHmieund 

God  himself,  who,  he  maintains,  has  so  harmo-  jBerbari^  eine  Verffleiehung  ihrer  Menadologie 

nized  all  the  monads  of  which  the  universe  is  (Vienna,  1849). 

composed,  that  they  work  in  complete  unison  LEICESTER  (anc.  JSato),  a  manufacturing 
in  order  to  accomplish  the  end  for  which  they  town  and  the  capital  of  Leicestershire,  Englanc^ 
were  intended.  This  harmony  is  not  only  pre-  situated  near  the  centre  of  the  co.,  on  the  righl 
established  by  a  divine  decree,  but  is  produced  bank  of  the  Soar,  which  is  here  crossed  by  three 
by  virtue  of  the  very  nature  of  monads.  In  one  ancient  bridges  and  a  handsome  modern  one, 
view,  every  volition  of  a  rational  agent  finds  in  102  m.  by  railway  N.  N.  W.  from  London ;  pop. 
the  constant  procession  of  physical  forces  a  con-  in  1861, 60,642.  The  staple  manufacture  is  cot- 
current  event  by  which  it  is  executed ;  and  in  ton  and  worsted  hosiery.*  It  is  the  centre  of  a 
another  view,  the  monads  of  the  human  system  great  agricultural  and  wool  raising  district,  and 
and  of  the  outward  universe  are  so  accommo-  fairs  are  held  for  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  12 
dated  to  each  other,  each  being  a  representative  times  a  year.  Under  the  Romans  as  weU  as 
of  all  the  rest  and  a  mirror  of  all  things,  that  under  the  Saxons  Leicester  was  a  place  of  im- 
eaoh  feels  all  that  passes  in  every  other,  and  all  portance ;  and  numerous  vestiges  of  those  an- 
conspire  together  in  every  act,  more  or  less  cient  times  are  still  in  existence.  In  1851  some 
effectively  in  proportion  to  their  nearness  to  the  handsome  tessellated  pavements  and  other  Ro- 
prime  agent.  Hence  the  harmony  between  all  man  remains  were  discovered.  The  name  Lei- 
the  parts  of  matter,  between  the  foture  and  ihe  cester  is  derived  from  the  river  Leire  (now 
past,  between  divine  decrees  and  human  actions.  Soar).  Leicester  had  formerly  a  mint  in  which 
between  the  reign  of  efficient  and  that  of  final  were  produced  a  succession  of  coins  from  the 
causes.  The  transition  from  these  principles  to  time  of  the  Saxon  Athelstan  to  Henry  II.  The 
Leibnitz^s  doctrine  of  optimism  is  easy.  Evil  borough  is  governed  by  14  aldermen  and  42 
is  a  necessary  condition  of  finite  being.  The  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor ;  it  returns 
existing  universe  is  one  of  innumerable  possible  two  members  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
universes,  each  of  which  would  have  had  a  dif-  LEICESTER,  Eabl  of.  See  Dttdlet,  Rob- 
ferent  measure  of  good  and  evil.    The  present  ebt. 

was  made  actual,  because  it  presented  to  the  LEICESTER  of  HOLKHAM,  Thomas  Wil- 
Divine  Intelligence  the  smallest  degree  of  the  uam  Coke,  earl  of,  an  English  agriculturist, 
latter  and  the  largest  of  the  former.  Metaphys-  born  May  4, 1752,  died  June  80, 1842.  He  was 
ical  evil  consists  simply  in  limitation,  and  regarded,  after  the  death  of  the  diike  of  Bed- 
moral  evil  is  permitted  only  for  the  sake  of  a  ford,  as  the  first  agriculturist  in  the  kingdom, 
greater  ultimate  good.  It  follows  that  he  His  estate  of  Holkham,  in  Norfolk,  the  rental 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  philosophical  neoes-  of  which  he  raised  in  the  period  of  some  60 
sity  as  the  only  kind  of  liberty  consistent  with  years  that  it  was  in  his  possession  from  £2,- 
the  pre3stablishod  order  of  the  universe.  The  000  to  above  £20,000,  was  the  pride  of  the 
want  of  a  logical  and  connected  statement  of  county.  His  annual  sheep  shearing,  at  which 
the  philosophy  of  Leibnitz  was  supplied  by  his  he  entertained  hundreds  of  guests  for  several 
disciple  Wolf. — Leibnitz  was  of  medium  stature,  days,  was  reckoned  the  greatest  agricultural  fes* 
of  a  spare  but  vigorous  frame,  was  accustomed  tival  in  the  world.  His  methods  of  cultivation 
to  eat  much  and  drink  little,  regulated  his  meals  were  based  upon  scientific  principles.  He  in- 
by  his  pursuits  and  not  by  time,  usually  studied  troduoed  choice  breeds  of  cattle  and  Uie  rotation 
far  into  the  night,  sometimes  sat  by  his  desk  of  crops,  and  recommended  the  extensive  plant- 
almost  without  rising  for  months,  sleeping  in  ing  of  turnips.  He  represented  the  county  of 
his  chair,  liked  to  converse  with  all  sorts  of  peo-  Norfolk  in  parliament,  with  a  brief  interval, 
pie,  and  was  never  married.  He  wrote  very  from  1776  to  1832.  An  intense  hatred  of  tory* 
little  in  his  native  language,  his  important  trea-  ism  constituted  almost  the  whole  of  his  political 
tises  being  either  in  Latin  or  French.  His  phi-  system,  but  he  spoke  little  except  when  agrioul- 
losophical  works  were  edited  by  Erdmann  (Ber-  tural  measures  were  before  the  house.  In  1837 
lin,  1840) ;  his  historical  works  by  Pertz  (Han-  he  was  created  earl  of  Leicester  of  Holkham. 
over,  1848) ;  his  mathematical  works  by  Ger-  Sixty  years  before  he  had  been  twice  offered  a 
hardt  (Berlin,  1849-'50).  A  complete  edition  peerage;  but  be  refused  to  accept  any  thing  but 
of  all  his  writings  is  now  (1860)  in  progress  in  the  earldom  of  Leicester,  which  had  been  held 
Paris,  under  the  care  of  Count  Foucher  de  Ca-  by  his  maternal  great-uncle,  wiiose  estates  he 
reil,  who  has  already  published  as  preparatory  inherited,  but  not  his  title,  which  had  meantime 
studies  two  series  of  Lettres  et  opuscules  (1854r-  been  given  to  another  person.  As  this  earldom 
'7).  The  best  biography  is  by  Guhrauer  (2  vols.,  was  still  held  by  Marquis  Townshend,  the  title 
Breslau,  1842  ;  with  additions,  1846).  This  was  varied  for  Mr.  Coke  by  the  addition  of  the 
is  the  basis  of  the  ^^  Life  of  Leibnitz,"  by  J.  M.  name  of  his  own  estate. 
Mackie  (Boston,  1846).— Compare  Schelling,  LEICESTERSHIRE,  an  inland  central  county 
Leibnu  al$  Denker  ;  Hartenstein,  De  Materua  of  England,  bounded  by  the  counties  of  Notting- 
apud  Leibnitz  Notitione;  Helferich,  Spinoza  ham,  Lincoln,  Rutland,  Northampton, War^vick, 
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•ad  Derby ;  length  44  in.,  breadth  40  m. ;  area,  a  prominent  position,  and  in  1S85  was  elected 
808  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  230,608.  The  surface  to  the  U.  8.  senate,  where  he  took  an  active  and 
consists  almost  entirely  of  gently  rising  hills,  but  eloquent  part  in  debate ;  but  finding  that  his 
nowhere  presents  any  bold  features.  The  coun-  views  were  not  those  of  the  mfgority  of  his  con- 
ty  is  chiedy  included  in  tlie  basin  of  the  Trent,  stituents^  he  resigned  in  1887  and  passed  the 
the  principal  tributary  of  which  in  Leicester-  rest  of  his  life  in  retirement, 
shire  is  the  Soar  (anc.  Leire).  The  Avon,  a  trib-  LEIGHTON,  Robebt,  a  Scottish  prelate,  bom 
utary  of  the  Severn,  forms  the  S.  boundary  for  in  Edinburgh  in  1611,  died  in  London,  June  26. 
nearly  8  m. ;  and  the  Welland,  which  falls  into  1684.  He  was  educated  at  the  university  oi 
the  Wash,  for  about  17  m.,  separating  Leices-  Edinburgh,  and  in  1641  became  pastor  of  a 
tershire  from  Northamptonshire.  The  K  por-  Presbyterian  church  near  that  city.  He  held 
tion  of  the  county  belongs  to  the  lias  formation,  aloof  from  the  political  controversies  which 
and  the  W.  to  the  sandstone.  Coal  exists  to  a  then  engrossed  many  of  the  clergy,  and  when 
considerable  extent  in  the  west.  Limestone,  questioned  by  the  presbytery  ^^  if  he  preached 
gypsum,  slate,  whetstones,  and  clay  are  also  to  the  times,'*  he  replied :  **  Since  all  my  breth- 
found.  The  climate  is  mild  and  genied.  The  soil  ren  preach  to  the  times,  suffer  one  poor  priest  at 
Is  loamy,  and  varies  in  fertility.  The  best  soils  least  to  preach  on  eternity."  He  soon  resigned 
are  generally  kept  in  pasture,  for  which  the  his  pastoral  charge,  and  in  1663  was  elected 
county  is  predmment.  The  principal  crop  is  principal  of  the  imiversity  of  Edinburgh.  On 
barley ;  but  wheat,  oats,  and  beans  are  exten-  the  accession  of  Charles  U.  an  attempt  was 
sively  cultivated.  Leicestershire  has  long  been  made  to  establish  episcopacy  in  Scotland.  Leigh- 
famous  as  a  hunting  countv,  Melton-Mow  bray  ton  was  favorably  dispcwed  toward  the  system, 
being  the  head-quarters  of  the  sportsmen  during  though  his  father  had  been  savagely  persecuted 
the  season.  The  chief  towns  are  Leicester  (the  by  Laud  for  his  opposition  to  it ;  and,  in  the  hope 
county  town),  Ashby-de-la-Zooch,  Bosworth,  of  moderating  the  violent  dissensions  of  the  time^ 
Market-Harborough,  Lutterworth,  Melton-Mow-  he  reluctantly  consented  to  accept  a  bishopric, 
bray,  Mount  Sorrel,  Whitwick,  and  Castle  Don-  choosing  that  of  Dumblane  as  being  one  of  the 
nington.  Leicestershire  formerly  returned  only  poorest  in  revenue.  Li  1670,  on  the  resignation 
2  members  to  parliament.  By  the  reform  act  it  of  Sharpe,  he  was  transferred  to  the  archbishop- 
was  divided,  and  now  returns  4  members,  beside  ric  of  Glasgow ;  but  finding  himself  unequal  to 
2  for  the  borough  of  Leicester.  the  difficulties  of  his  new  dignity,  he  resigned  it 

LEIDT,  Joseph,  an  American  naturalist  and  in  1674,  and  retiring  to  England,  spent  his  re- 
physiologist,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Sept.  9, 1828.  maining  days  in  that  country.  He  left  various 
He  was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  university  of  works,  the  best  known  of  which  is  his  *^  Prao- 
Pennsylvania  in  1844,  and  in  1853  was  elected  tical  Commentary  on  the  First  Epistio  General 
to  the  chair  of  anatomy  in  that  institution,  of  St.  Peter."  A  complete  edition  of  his  writp 
which  he  still  occupies.  Dr.  Leidy  has  culti-  ings  appeared  in  1808  (6  vols.  8vo.,  London), 
vated  the  sciences  of  comparative  anatomy  and  LEININGEN,  Kabl,  prince  of,  half  brother 
vertebrate  palceontology,  to  both  of  which  he  ofQueenYictoria,bornApril  12, 1804,  died  Nov. 
has  contributed  many  valuable  memoirs,  chief-  8,  1856.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Prince  Emil 
ly  published  in  the  ^  Proceedings  of  the  Acad-  of  Leiningen  and  the  princess  Yictorie  Mario 
emy  of  Natural  Sciences,"  the  ^^  Transactions  Louise  of  Saxe-Ooburg,  afterward  the  wife  of 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,"  and  the  duke  of  Kent.  He  inherited  the  possessions 
the  "Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge."  of  his  father  in  1814,  and  held  a  high  rank  in 

LEIGH,  BsNJAMiK  Watkikb,  an  American  the  Bavarian  army.  He  had  a  mania  for  build- 
lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  Chesterfield  co.,  ing,  and  established  manufSactures  which  helped 
Ya.,  June  18, 1781,  died  Feb.  2, 1849.  Ho  stud-  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  poor.  The 
led  at  William  and  Mary  college,  and  as  soon  eldest  of  his  two  sons  by  his  marriage  with  the 
as  he  became  of  age  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  countess  of  Eletelsburg,  Prince  Ebnst,  born 
He  practised  sucoessflilly  in  Petersburg,  Ya.,  in  1880,  distinguished  himself  in  the  naval 
and  was  soon  elected  to  the  legislature  from  operations  during  the  Crimean  war,  obtained  a 
Dinwiddle  co.,  presenting  in  that  body  a  series  lieutenancy  in  the  British  navy  in  April,  1856, 
of  well  known  resolutions  asserting  the  right  of  and  soon  aiter  ward  was  appointed  2d  lieutenant 
the  legislature  to  instruct  the  U.  S.  senators  of  her  majesty's  steam  frigate  Magicienne. 
f^om  Virginia.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Bich-  Count  Kabl,  a  member  of  another  branch  of 
mond,  where  he  at  once  took  a  high  place  at  the  Leiningen  family,  born  in  1819,  served  as 
the  bar.  He  was  one  of  the  commissioners  ap-  general  in  Uie  Hungarian  war,  and  was  executed 
pointed  to  revise  the  statutes  of  Yirginia,  and  at  Arad,  Oct.  6, 1849. 

reported  the  arguments  and  decisions  in  the  LEINSTER,  one  of  the  4  provinces  of  Ireland, 
court  of  appeals.  In  1822  he  was  sent  as  com-  constituting  the  S.  E.  part  of  the  island,  between 
missioner  to  Kentucky,  and,  in  concert  with  lat.  62*"  7'  and  54''  6'  N.  and  long.  6°  and  8°  3' 
Mr.  Clay  on  the  part  of  that  state,  adjusted  an  W.,  bounded  N.  by  Ulster,  E.  by  St.  George's 
agreement  concerning  the  ^'occupying  claimants  channel,  S.  by  the  Irish  sea,  and  W.  by  Con- 
law,"  which  threatened  to  annul  the  Yirginia  naught ;  lengtJi  N.  and  S.  150  ni. ;  area,  7,619 
titles  to  lands  in  Kentucky.  He  was  a  member  sq.  m. ;  pop  in  1841,  1,973,731 ;  in  1851, 1,672,- 
of  the  convention  of  1829~'80,  in  which  he  held  174.  It  is  divided  into  12  counties,  viz.,  Carlow, 
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Dublin,  Kilclare,  Kilkenny,  King's,  Longford,  Nicholas,  St.  Thomas,  and  St.  Panl's  or  univer- 
Looth,  Meath,  Qneen^s,  Westmeath,  Wexford,  sity  church.  A  new  Boman  Oaiholic  chnrch 
and  Wicklow,  beside  the  cities  of  Dublin  and  was  completed  in  1847,  and  a  synagogue  corn- 
Kilkenny,  and  tlie  town  of  Drogheda,  which  are  menced  in  1858.  Leipsic  contains  monuments 
counties  in  themselves.  The  coast  is  generally  of  Gellert ;  of  Prince  Poniatowski,  who  was 
low,  but  in  some  places  bold  and  rocky.  The  drowned  in  the  Elster  at  the  close  of  the  great 
l)est  harbors  are  at  Dublin,  Drogheda,  Dundalk,  battle  in  1818 ;  of  Hahnemann,  of  Bach,  and  of 
and  Gariingford.  There  are  no  large  lakes.  The  other  eminent  persons.  Among  the  principal 
province  contains  6  navigable  rivers,  the  Shan-  public  buildings  are  the  observatory,  which  oc- 
non,  Barrow,  Nore,  Boyne,  Liffey,  and  Slaney.  cupies  the  tower  of  the  citadel  of  Fleissenburg, 
The  surface  is  partly  level  and  partly  rolling,  the  general  ezchance  and  book  exchange,  the 
being  on  the  whole  the  least  broken  portion  of  Saxon-Bavarian  railway  depot,  the  post  office, 
Ireland.  There  are  8  or  4  mountain  croups  oo-  the  custom  house,  finished  in  1853,  and  the  new 
cupying  parts  of  Wicklow,  Dublin,  Carlow,Wex-  warehouses.  Leipsic  takes  a  foremost  position 
ford,  King's,  and  Queen's  counties,  and  a  few  in  Germany,  in  the  history  of  the  reformation 
bills  in  Westmeath,  Louth,  and  Kilkenny.  Else-  as  well  as  of  literature.  The  800th  anniversary 
wherearelargepeatfields,the  principal  of  which  of  the  formal  introduction  of  Protestantism  in 
is  the  great  bog  of  Allen.  The  soil,  resting  on  the  town  was  celebrated  there  with  great  re- 
limestone  and  clay  slate,  is  the  best  in  the  king-  joicing  in  1889,  and  the  400th  of  the  discovery 
dom  ;  4,037,717  acres  are  arable,  1,705,684  of  the  art  of  printing  in  1840.  The  university 
having  been  under  crops  in  ]  865,  and  the  rest  is  one  of  the  oldest  in  Germany.  The  450th 
devoted  to  pasturage.  The  produce  was  esti-  anniversary  of  its  foundation  was  celebrated 
mated  in  1855  at  634,988  quarters  of  wheat,  Dec.  2,  1859.  Prominent  among  the  univer- 
2,619,163  of  oats,  477,650  of  barley,  89,160  of  sity  buildings  is  the  Augusteum^  800  feet  long 
here,  18,763  of  rye,  and  1,181,637  tons  of  pota-  and  8  stories  high,  containing  a  great  hall,  lec- 
toes.  The  breadth  of  flax  cultivated  hasfluctua-  ture  room,  museums  of  natural  history,  and  a 
ted  from  741  acres  in  1849  to  4,889  in  1851,  and  library  with  160,000  vols,  and  2,500  MSS.  The 
2,142  in  1855.  The  Kilkenny  coal  field,  be-  use  of  the  German  language  as  a  medium  of  pub- 
tween  the  Barrow  and  Nore,  is  the  most  exten-  lie  learned  instruction  was  first  introduced  in 
sively  worked  in  Ireland,  and  also  produces  ex-  Leipsic  (1688)  by  Thomasius,  the  teacher  of 
cellent  ironstone.  Wicklow  has  5  copper  and  Leibnitz,  who  was  a  native  of  the  city.  An 
4  lead  mines,  yielding  silver,  and  in  Croghan  English  writer  says  of  the  university :  "  This  is 
there  is  a  gold  mine,  now  abandoned.  From  one  of  the  few  scholastic  establishments  on  the 
80,000  to  100,000  tons  of  sulphur  are  procured  continent  which  has  retained  its  own  landed 
in  Wicklow.  At  the  time  of  the  Anglo-Norman  estates,  most  of  the  others  having  been  stripped 
invasion  in  the  12th  century  Leinster  was  di-  within  the  last  50  years,  and  being  now  sup- 
vided  into  two  kingdoms,  Meath  in  the  N.  and  ported  by  annual  grants.  In  other  respects, 
Legania  or  Leinster  proper  in  the  S.  also,  it  resembles  our  English  universities ; 
LEIPSIO  (Ger.  Leipzig),  a  German  commercial  commons  being  kept  for  students  who  demand 
and  university  city,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  it  on  the  plea  of  poverty."  The  property  of 
beautifully  situated  in  an  extensive  and  fertile  the  institution  is  very  considerable ;  and  the  en- 
valley,  watered  by  the  Pleisse,  here  joined  by  the  dowment  for  stipends,  free  board,  &c.,  amounts 
Elster  and  other  small  rivers,  within  a  few  miles  to  over  $500,000,  nearly  200  poor  students  be- 
of  the  Prussian  frontier,  129  m.  by  railway  from  ing  sometimes  supported  by  the  university. 
Berlin,  and  about  60  from  Dresden  ;  pop.  in  Philology  was  long  the  great  speciality  of  tiie 
1858, 74,209,  including  the  military;  pop.  of  the  university,  although  many  of  its  leading  mem- 
district  of  the  same  name,  of  which  Leipsic  is  the  hers  have  been  eminent  in  other  branches,  as 
capital,  484,225.  Most  of  the  ancient  fortifica-  Wunderlich  in  medicine,  Wachsmuth  and  Flathe 
tions,  excepting  the  castle  or  citadel  of  Pleissen-  in  history,  Drobisch  in  mathematics,  Naumann 
burg,  have  been  converted  into  public  walks  and  in  mineralogy,  PSppig  in  zoology,  Seyffarth, 
partly  laid  out  as  gardens.  The  streets  of  Leip-  Fleischer,  and  Brockhaus  in  orients  learning, 
sic,  though  well  paved  and  lighted  with  gas,  are  Erdmann  in  chemistry,  and  Mettenius  in  botany, 
generally  narrow,  and  the  public  buildings  are  But  many  of  the  most  learned  men  have  been 
of  comparatively  little  architectural  interest,  compelled  to  retire,  chiefly*  for  political  reasons, 
The  most  fashionable  public  sqaare  is  the  Au-  as  Von  der  Pfordten,  Harless,  Weber,  Moritz 
gustusplatz;  and  the  most  picturesque  from  the  Haupt,  Mommsen,  and  Jahn;  while  J.  F.  J. 
quaintness  of  its  buildings,  particularly  of  the  Hermann,  the  principal  recent  promoter  of  the 
town  hall  (Raihhaus),  is  the  Marktplatz.  The  study  of  philology  in  Leipsic,  died  in  1848.  The 
allied  sovereigns  met  in  this  square  after  the  university  has  suffered  from  these  losses,  and 
battle  of  Leipsic,  previous  to  which  Napoleon  the  attendance  of  students  has  diminished  from 
had  resided  there  in  the  Ednigshaus,  so  called  1,800  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  to  about 
f^om  having  formerly  served  as  an  electoral  and  800  .  1860.  Leipsic  possesses  also  many  ex- 
royal  residence.  Near  the  square  stands  Auer-  cellent  colleges  and  schools,  a  town  library  with 
bach's  cellar,  made  famous  by  Goethe's  "  Faust^"  a  remarkable  collection  of  oriental  MSS.  and 
and  still  much  frequented  by  the  students.  The  Turkish  works,  and  a  considerable  number  of 
principal  Protestant  churches  are  those  of  St.  societies  and  journals  for  the  promotion  of  sci- 
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enoe,  letters,  and  art.  A  conservatorjof  made  Manoont  out  of  the  Tillage  of  MOckem.  On 
was  founded  by  Mendelssohn-Bartholdr  in  1848,  Ilie  I7tli  both  armies  bj  tacit  agreement  rested, 
and  a  professorship  of  music  was  established  in  and  Napoleon,  conscious  of  his  weakness,  made 
the  university  in  1860.  Few  towns  are  more  de-  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  procnre  an  armistice. 
Toted  to  the  cultivation  of  music  and  the  drama.  The  18th  found  his  forces,  about  160,000  in 
The  charitable  and  religious  associations  are  number,  arranged  in  a  semicircle  around  the 
numerous,  and  a  new  poorhouse  was  built  in  north,  east,  and  south  of  the  city ;  while  to  op- 
1868.  The  annual  commercial  fairs  of  Leipsio  pose  him  Schwartzenberg,  strengthened  by  the 
are  the  most  important  in  Europe,  and  are  attend-  arrival  of  the  Russian  reserves  under  Benning- 
ed  by  persons  of  almost  all  nations,  but  chiefly  sen  and  Bernadotte's  army  of  the  north,  brought 
by  Germans,  Poles,  Russians,  and  the  Slavi  gen-  into  the  field  800,000  men  and  nearly  1,400 
erally.  The  number  of  visitors  is  generally  cannons.  Against  these  odds  the  French  fought 
about  60,000,  and  the  transactions  amount  to  with  heroic  courage,  and  their  artillery,  amount- 
$60,000,000  annually.  Notwithstanding  the  ing  to  800  pieces,  was  played  with  a  rapidity 
commercial  magnitude  of  its  fairs,  Leipsic  is  still  and  effect  which  for  a  long  time  kept  their  as- 
more  extensively  known  by  the  book  trade  of  sailants  in  check.  Gradually  their  circle  of  de- 
which  it  is  the  centre.  (See  Bookseluko.)  In  fence  was  narrowed,  and  at  a  critical  period  of 
1858  there  were  in  Leipsio  178  booksellers,  em-  the  day  they  were  weakened  by  the  defection 
ploying  227  assistants  and  107  apprentices  oflarge  bodies  of  Saxon  and  WOrtemberg  troops, 
beside  which  there  were  resident  agents  of  who  immediately  turned  their  euus  against  their 
2,054  German  publishing  houses.  The  princi-  former  comrades.  The  allies  having  at  lengUi 
ped  publishing  houses  are  those  of  Brockhaus  penetrated  into  the  suburb  of  Schdnfeld,  Napo- 
and  Tauchnitz. — ^Leipsio  is  first  mentioned  as  a  leon  became  convinced  that  the  city  was  no 
town  in  the  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  and  longer  tenable,  and,  taking  advantage  of  aoessa- 
its  commercial  importance  began  as  early  as  the  tion  of  hostilities  at  nightfall,  commenced  a  re- 
18th.  It  suffered  much  during  the  80  years^  treat.  Amid  a  scene  of  fearful  confusion  the 
war,  and  the  great  victory  of  Gustavus  Adolphus  French  filed  off  through  Lindenau.  Early  on 
overTilly  (Sept.  7, 1631)  was  gained  in  its  vicini-  the  morning  of  the  19th  the  allies  forced  an 
ty  at  Breitenfeld.  On  Oct.  16-19,  1818,  was  entrance  into  the  city,  and  a  terrible  conflict 
fought  the  memorable  battle  of  Leipsic,  called  ensued  with  the  French  rear  guard,  who  were 
by  the  Germans  the  great  Fd/iter«cA2acAt,  which  encumbered  with  immense  trains  of  baggage 
precipitated  the  downfall  of  the  emperor  Napo-  and  artillery  and  crowds  of  wounded.  In  the 
leon,  already  weakened  in  his  resources  by  the  height  of  the  mM^e  the  bridge  of  Lindenan,  the 
disasters  of  the  Russian  campaign.  On  the  16th  only  outlet  of  retreat  over  the  river  Elster,  was 
tlie  main  army  of  the  allied  troops  of  Russia,  prematurely  blown  up,  leaving  16^000  soldiers, 
Prussia,  and  Austria,  about  160,000  strong,  nn-  beside  23,000  sick  and  wounded  m  the  hands 
der  Prince  Schwartzenberg,  attacked  the  French  of  the  allies.  Marshal  Maodonald  by  great  exer- 
stationed  in  and  around  Leipsic,  and  from  9  tions  succeeded  in  swimming  hb  horse  across 
oVlock  in  the  morning  until  noon  a  series  of  the  river,  but  Prince  Poniatowski  in  attempt- 
villages  on  the  south  of  the  city  occupied  by  ing  the  passage  was  drowned.  The  total  loss 
the  French  were  furiously  but  unsuccessfully  of  the  French  during  the  8  days  of  fighting  was 
assaulted.  Napoleon,  assuming  the  offensive,  60,000 ;  that  of  the  allies  50,000.  At  2  P.  M. 
then  adopted  his  favorite  measure  of  a  grand  on  the  19th  the  carnage  ceased,  and  Napoleon 
attack  on  the  enemy's  centre,  and  a  powerful  was  in  full  retreat  toward  the  Rhine, 
column  of  the  old  and  young  guards,  preceded  LEISLER,  Jaoob,  an  American  political  ad« 
by  a  train  of  artillery,  pierced  the  allied  army,  venturer,  bom  in  IVankfort-on-the  Main,  Ger- 
Schwartzenberg  ordered  up  his  reserves,  and  many,  executed  in  New  York,  May  16, 1691.  He 
Napoleon  doing  the  same,  a  general  engagement  came  to  America  in  1660  as  a  private  soldier  in 
ensued  along  the  whole  line  of  attack,  distin-  the  service  of  the  Dutch  West  India  company, 
guished  by  frequent  charges  of  immense  bodies  Leaving  the  army  soon  after  his  arrival,  he  eo- 
of  cavalry.  At  one  time  Murat  at  the  head  of  gaged  in  the  Indian  trade,  and  became,  for  that 
the  cuirassiers  of  the  old  guard  nearly  succeeded  day,  a  comparatively  wealthy  man.  In  1674  he 
in  capturing  the  emperor  of  Russia  and  the  kins  was  appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  forced  loan 
of  Prussia ;  but  the  Cossacks  of  the  imperiu  imposed  by  Golve.  While  on  a  voyage  to  Eu- 
guard  and  the  Austrian  reserves  coming  up  to  rope  in  1678  he  was  captured  by  Moorish  pirates, 
the  front  at  all  points,  the  French  were  checked,  and  was  compelled  to  pay  a  ransom  of  2,050 
and  at  nightfall  both  armies  remained  nearly  in  pieces  of  eight  to  obtain  his  freedom.  Previ9us 
the  position  they  had  occupied  in  the  morning,  to  this  voyage  he  was  a  resident  of  Albany,  and 
The  only  decided  success  of  the  French  was  on  had  been  involved  in  the  ecclesiastical  difficul- 
the  western  side  of  Leipsic,  where  Gen.  Ber-  ties  of  that  city  in  1676,  in  which  he  suffered 
trand  drove  back  the  Austrians  under  Gyuloi,  both  in  character  and  purse,  having  been  mulct- 
and  preserved  a  line  of  retreat  through  Lin-  ed  in  the  entire  cost  of  the  litigation  which  was 
denau  in  cose  of  disaster.  During  the  engage-  instituted  by  him  and  Jacob  Milbome,  who 
ment  between  the  main  armies  BlQcher  arrived  afterward  became  his  son-in-law  as  well  as  his 
from  Halle  with  the  army  of  Silesia,  about  60,-  secretary  and  fellow  sufferer.  Under  Dongan'a 
000  strong,  and  after  an  obstinate  conflict  drove  administration  in  1683  ho  was  appcHnted  one 
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of  the  Jadges,  or  '*  oommissionerB'*  as  they  were  it,  until  he  was  convinced  of  Slonghter^s  iden- 
atyled,  of  the  coart  of  admiralty.  In  1688  Gov.  tity,  and  the  latter  had  sworn  in  his  council 
Dongan  was  succeeded  by  Lieut  Gov.  Francis  Leisler  was  immediately  imprisoned,  charged 
Nicholson,  who  was  in  command  of  the  colony  with  treason  and  murder,  and  shortly  after 
when  Jacob  Leisler,  supported  by  the  mass  of  tried  and  condemned  to  death.  His  son-in-law 
the  lower  orders  of  the  inhabitants,  seized  the  and  secretary  Milbome  was  also  condemned  on 
fort  and  the  public  funds  on  the  last  of  May,  the  same  charges.  These  trials  were  manifestly 
1689,  for  "  the  preservation  of  the  Protestant  re-  unjust ;  the  judges  were  the  personal  and  polit- 
ligion."  On  June  2  Leisler  with  his  own  train  ical  enemies  of  the  prisoners,  and  so  gross  were 
band  of  49  men  took  possession  of  the  fort,  and  the  acts  of  some  of  the  parties  that  Sloughter 
resolved,  as  he  expressed  it  himself,  not  to  leave  hesitated  at  signing  the  death  warrants,  and  it  is 
until  he  had  brought  all  the  train  bands  fully  to  said  that  he  finally  did  so  when  under  the  in- 
join  with  him.  On  the  next  day  he  declared  fluence  of  wine.  By  the  laws  of  England  and 
for  the  prince  of  Orange.  A  committee  of  of  New  York  Leisler  was  a  traitor,  but  his 
safety  was  then  formed,  who  on  June  8  com-  crime  was  that  of  a  weak  and  ignorant  man  in- 
missioned  Leisler  as  "  captain  of  the  fort."  In  toxicated  with  unexpected  success  and  power. 
ib\s  capacity  he  at  once  began  to  repair  the  LEITH,  a  seaport  town  of  Edinburghshire, 
fort,  and  strengthened  it  with  a  "battery"  of  Scotland,  situated  on  the  Water  of  Leith  at  its 
6  guns  beyond  its  walls,  which  was  the  origin  confluence  with  the  frith  of  Forth,  lat.  66°  58' 
of  that  public  park  still  known  as  the  Battery.  N.,  long.  8°  10'  W.,  almost  adjoining  Edinburgh; 
Nicholson  and  the  council  of  the  province,  with  pop.  in  1851,  80,919.  Until  the  passing  of  the 
the  authorities  of  the  city,  headed  by  Stephanus  burgh  reform  act  of  1833,  it  was  dependent 
van  Oortlandt  the  mayor,  attempted  by  pacific  upon  and  governed  by  the  city  of  Edinburgh, 
means  to  prevent  the  uprising,  bnt  without  of  which  it  forms  the  port.  The  town  is  built 
effect.  Becoming  finally  alarmcS  for  their  own  on  the  low  ground  adjoining  the  frilh.  The 
safety,  the  lieutenant-governor  sailed  for  Eng-  more  ancient  streets  and  lanes  are  narrow  and 
land,  and  the  mayor  with  the  other  ofiScials  re-  tortuous,  but  those  of  the  modern  part  of  the 
tired  to  Albany.  On  Aug.  16  the  committee  of  town  are  commodious  and.  well  built.  The 
safety  appointed  Leisler  ^*  commander-in-chief  harbor,  originally  a  difiScult  one,  on  account  of 
of  the  province,"  with  the  ftill  power  of  a  gov-  the  sands  brought  down  by  the  river  accumu- 
ernor  in  all  matters  civil  and  military.  He  lating  within  it,  is  now  one  of  the  most  commo- 
now  attempted  to  reduce  Albany  and  the  north-  dious  on  the  E.  coast ;  and  its  piers,  docks,  and 
em  parts  of  the  colony,  which  from  the  first  other  works  whicli  have  been  constructed  with- 
had  refused  to  recognize  his  authority,  notwith-  in  the  past  50  years,  afford  excellent  accommo- 
standing  that  that  city  as  well  as  the  whole  dation  for  shipping.  A  large  portion  of  the 
province  had  acknowledged  William  and  Mary  trade  of  this  port  is  with  the  Hanse  towns,  Hol- 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  news  of  the  land,  Denmark,  and  the  Russian  Baltic  ports, 
great  revolution  in  England  in  the  preceding  The  shipping  registered  in  the  port  of  Leith, 
June.  Milbome  was  despatched  in  November,  Dec.  81,  1857,  consisted  of  149  sailing  vessels, 
1689,  with  an  armed  force,  to  Albany  to  assist  tonnage  20,507,  and  89  steam  vessels,  tonnage 
in  its  defence  against  some  Indian  hostilities  7,867.  In  the  coasting  trade  during  the  year 
which  were  threatened,  but  directed  by  Leisler  then  ending  there  entered  the  port  with  cargoes 
to  withhold  it  unless  his  own  authority  was  1,530  vessels,  tonnage  288,218;  the  clearances 
recognized.  This  was  refused,  and  Milbome  re-  coastwise  were  1,287,  tonnage  225,186.  In  the 
turned  unsuccessful.  In  December  arrived  a  colonial  tra(}e  the  entrances  were  22,  tonnage 
despatch  from  William  and  Mary  directed  ^^  to  9,051,  and  the  clearances  29,  tonnage  18,637. 
Francis  Nicholson,  Esq.,  or  in  his  absence  to  The  entrances  from  foreign  countries  numbered 
such  as  for  the  time  being  takes  care  for  pre-  1,219,  toimage  161,428,  and  the  clearances  424^ 
serving  the  peace  and  administering  the  laws  in  tonnage  74,886.  Of  the  entrances  851,  tonnage 
his  majesty's  province  of  New  York."  Tliis  86,217,  and  of  the  clearances  200,  tonnage  22,- 
Leisler  construed  as  an  appointment  of  himself  060,  were  foreign  vessels.  The  customs  revenue 
as  the  king's  lieutenant-governor.  He  there-  for  1856  amounted  to  £498,817,  and  for  1857  to 
fore  dissolved  the  committee  of  safety,  swore  £486,646.  The  municipaHty  is  governed  by  a 
in  a  council,  and  assumed  the  style  of  a  royal  provost,  4  bailies,  and  10  councillors;  and  con- 
lieutenant-governor  and  commander-in-chief,  jointly  with  Portobello  and  Musselburgh,  it 
After  the  massacre  at  Schenectady  (Feb.  1690)  constitutes  a  parliamentary  burgh,  which  sends 
he  engaged  with  great  vigor  in  the  expeditions  one  member  to  the  imperial  parliament, 
against  the  French,  and  equipped  and  despatch-  LEITHIM,  a  maritime  county  of  the  province 
ed  against  Quebec  the  first  fleet  of  men-of-war  of  Oonnaught,  Ireland ;  area,  618  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
that  was  ever  sent  forth  from  the  port  of  New  in  1851, 111,915.  Lough  Allen  divides  the  coun- 
York.  A  few  months  later  Major  Ingoldsby  ty  into  two  very  nearly  equal  parts,  that  lying 
arrived  with  the  news  of  Sloughter's  appoint-  S.  being  chiefly  an  undulating  plain^  bounded  on 
ment  as  governor,  and  demanded  possession  of  the  W.  by  the  Shannon,  and  that  lying  N.  hiDy 
the  fort,  which  Leisler  refused.  On  Slough ter*s  with  intermediate  valleys  traversed  by  fertilizing 
own  demand  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  streams.  Loughs  Macnean  (4  by  2  m.)  and 
March,  1691,  he  likewise  refused  to  surrender  Melvin  (8  by  2  m.)  separate  the  N.  E.  part  of 
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the  coanty  from  Fermanagh,  and  the  river  Doff  to  write  while  a  stndent  in  ooUege^  *'  Sartain'a 

separates  it  from  Bligo.    The  coast  for  the  most  Magazine,"  the  "  International  Magazine,'*  ^^  6ra- 

part  is  a  rocky  bluff  rising  above  a  rongh  stony  ham's  Magazine,"  the  "  Philadelphia  Bulletin," 

beach,  and  exposed  to  the  whole  sweU  of  the  dsc.   Ilis  published  works  consist  of  the  **  Poetry 

Adantic.    It  has  no  port  or  harbor ;  there  are  and  Mystery  of  Dreams"  (Philadelphia,  1865), 

salmon  fisheries  at  the  months  of  the  rivers,  in  the  preparation  of  which  he  consulted  the 

The  principal  streams  are  the  Shannon,  Rinn,  works  of  Artemidorus,  Nicephoms  of  Gonstan- 

and  Bonnet.    The  surface  is  diversified,  and  in  tinople,  and  other  authors,  ancient  and  mod- 

the  valleys  and  plains  the  soil  is  extremely  fer-  em,  who  have  written  on  oneirology  and  the 

tile.    It  is  chiefly  underlaid  with  limestone,  with  related  mental  phenomena ;  and  "  Meister  Earl's 

sections  in  the  hilly  portions  of  millstone  grit.  Sketch  Book"  (12mo.,  1856),  a  collection  of 

sandstone,  conglomerate,  and  graywacke,  ana  miscellanies  and  sketches  of  foreign  travel, 

near  Longh  Allen  is  an  extensive  coal  formation,  many  of  which  first  appeared  in  the  "  Knicker- 

Lead,  copper,  and  manganese  are  found,  and  booker"  and  elsewhere.    In  1866  appeared  his 

fullers'  earth,  potters'  clay,  steatite,  and  marls  ^^  Pictures  of  Travel,"  a  translation  of  Heine's 

are  abundant.    The  climate  is  raw  and  damp,  Eeiaehilder.   He  at  present  resides  in  New  York, 

bnt  more  geaial  in  the  8.  than  in  the  N.    The  LELAND,  John,  D.D.,  an  English  Presby- 

principal  crops  are  potatoes,  oats,  and  hay ;  the  terian  divine,  born  in  Wigan,  Lancashire,  in 

county  generally  is  more  adapted  to  grazing  than  1691,  died  in  Dublin,  Jan.  16,  1766.    Though 

tillage.    Turffael  is  everywhere  abundant.    The  engaged  through  life  in  polemical  warfare,  ho 

manufactures  produced  are  linens  and  woollens  was  remarkable  for  charity  and  candor.    His 

for  domestic  use,  and  a  coarse  pottery.    The  principal  works  are :  "  The  Divine  Authority  of 

principal  towns  are  Carrick-on-Shannon  Cthe  the  Old  and  New  Testament"  (2  vols.  8vo., 

county  town),  Manor-Hamilton,  and  Moh ill.  The  1789~'40);  ^^View  of  the  Principal  Deistical 

county  sends  two  members  to  parliament'  Writers  that  have  appeared  in  England  in  the 

LEKAIN,  HsNisi  Louis  Cain,  a  French  tra-  Past  and  Present  Century"  (1764) ;  and  "  The 

gedian,  born  in  Paris,  April  14,  1728,  died  Feb.  Advantage  and  Necessity  of  the  Christian  Rev- 

8, 1778.    He  was  the  son  of  a  goldsmith  in  very  elation"  (2  vols.  4to.,  1764). 

moderate  circumstances,  and  after  studying  at  LELAND,  John,  an  American  clergyman, 

the  Mazarin  college,  where  he  imbibed  a  taste  bom  in  Grafton,  Mass.,  May  14,  1754,  died  in 

for  the  dramatic  art,  he  was  placed  at  his  father's  North  Adams,  Mass.,  Jan.  14,  1841.    He  was 

trade.    His  performance  as  a  member  of  a  pri*  baptized  in  1774,  a  few  months  later  was  licens- 

vate  dramatic  association  attracted  the  notice  ed  as  a  Baptist  preacher,  and  in  1775  removed 

of  Voltaire,  who  aided  him  liberally  with  money  to  Virginia,  where  until  1791,  with  the  ezcep- 

and  advice,  and  procured  for  him  permission  to  tion  of  occasional  visits  to  the  North,  he  was 

appear  on  the  stage  at  the  thedtre  Fran^Uy  actively  employed  in  discharging  the  duties  of 

where  he  met  with  both  warm  applause  and  his  oflSce.    In  Feb.  1792,  he  settled  in  Cheshire, 

bitter  opposition.     He  persevered,  corrected  in  western  Massachusetts,  where  he  resided  for 

his  faults,  and  after  17  months  obtained  a  regu-  the  most  part  until  his  death.    He  was  one  of 

lar  engagement  at  that  theatre.    From  this  pe-  the  most  prolific  writers  of  his  denomination, 

riod  he  constantly  improved,  and  secured  such  and  during  his  long  ministiy  preached  many 

popularity  that  his  death  was  looked  on  by  the  thousand  original  sermons,  and  baptized  more 

patrons  of  the  drama  as  a  public  calamity.    His  persons  probably  than  any  one  of  his  contempo- 

fame  has  scarcely  been  equalled  by  that  of  Talma  raries.    His  literary  productions,  consisting  of 

or  Rachel.    lie  was  peculiarly  great  in  most  of  occasional  sermons,  addresses,  and  essays  on  a 

Voltaire's  tragedies.    His  if^wwir^  were  pub-  variety  of  subjects,  together  with  his  autobiogra- 

lished  by  his  son  in  1801,  and  reprinted  at  Paris  phy  and  additional  notices  of  his  life  by  Miss  L. 

in  1825  under  the  supervision  of  Talma.  F.  Green,  were  published  in  1  vol.  8vo.  in  1845. 

LELAND,  Charlbs  Godpret,  an  American  He  was  a  man  of  much  eccentricity  of  character 
author,  born  in  Philadelphia,  Aug.  15,  1824.  and  native  shrewdness,  and  throughout  his  lifo 
He  was  graduated  at  Princeton  college,  N.  J.,  took  the  warmest  interest  in  politics.  In  the  lat- 
in 1846,  and  subsequently  studied  at  the  uni-  ter  part  of  1801  he  went  to  Washington  to  pre- 
versities  of  Heidelberg,  Munich,  and  Pa^  de-  sent  to  Mr.  Jefferson  a  mammoth  cheese  weighing 
voting  himself  more  particularly  to  the  modern  1,450  pounds,  as  a  testimonial  of  the  esteem  and 
languages,  aesthetics,  history,  and  philosophy,  confidence  of  the  people  of  Cheshire  in  the  new 
He  was  residing  in  the  last  named  city  during  chief  magistrat.e.  He  was  firmly  attached  to 
the  revolutionary  outbreaks  in  Feb.  1848,  and  the  democratic  party,  and  sometimes  manifested 
was  one  of  the  American  deputation  sent  to  his  predilections  in  his  pulpit  discourses, 
congratulate  the  provisional  government.  He  LELEGES,  an  ancient  people,  who  appear  in 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  the  same  year,  stud-  the  early  traditions  of  the  western  coast  of  Asia 
ied  law  with  John  Cadwallader,  Esq.,  and  was  Minor,  of  the  islands  of  the  jEgiean  sea,  and 
admitted  to  the  bar ;  bat  he  soon  relinquished  of  various  countries  of  Hellas  and  Peloponnesus, 
that  profession  for  the  pursuit  of  literature.  He  but  whose  history  is  involved  in  great  obscurity, 
has  since  been  connected  as  editor  or  contribu-  They  are  mentioned  in  Homer  as  the  allies  of 
tor  with  a  number  of  periodicals,  including  the  the  Trojans;  Herodotus  identifies  them  with 
'^  Knickerbocker  Magazine,"  for  whidi  he  began  the  Carians ;  and  Pausanias  regards  them  as  a 
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bart  of  the  latter  people.  They  seem  to  have  **  Treatises  on  Geographical  andffistorioal  Bnb- 
been  of  Pelosgian  race,  and  to  have  become  con-  Jects*'  (Leipsio,  1686) ;  *^  Nnmismatics  of  the 
beoted  with  the  Garians  after  an  emigration  Middle  Ages^'  (Paris,  1886);  ^^Namismatical 
from  the  continent  of  Greece  to  the  island^  Studies"  (Brussels,  1840);  ^*  Poland  Regener- 
whence  they  followed  them  to  Asia  Minor.  ated  "  (Brussels,  1848) ;  "Poland  in  the  Middle 
LELEWEL,  JoAOHiM,  a  Polish  historian  and  Ages"  (Posen,  1846-'51);  *^  Geography  of  the 
statesman,  born  in  Warsaw,  March  20,  1786.  Arabs"  (Paris,  1851);  and  *^  Geography  of  the 
He  studied  history  at  Wilna,  and,  having  distin-  Middle  Ages,"  with  an  atlas  engraved  by  him- 
goished  himself  by  a  dissertation,  was  appointed  self  (Brussels,  1852),  the  greatest  and  most  ad* 
professor  of  history  at  the  classical  school  of  mired  of  his  publications. 
Kremenetz  in  Volhynia,  under  the  direction  of  LELY,  Sib  Petbb,  a  portrait  painter  of  the 
its  founder,  Thaddeus  Czacki.  He  subsequently  time  of  Charles  II.  of  England,  bom  at  Soeet, 
received  the  same  position  at  the  university  of  Westphalia,  in  1617,  died  in  England  in  1680. 
Wilna,  which  under  the  curatorship  of  Prince  His  family  name  was  originally  Van  Der  Faes, 
Adam  Ozartoryski  had  become  the  foremost  seat  but  his  father  assumed  the  name  of  Lely.  He 
of  learning  in  the  Polish  provinces.  By  a  num-  was  instructed  in  painting  by  Peter  Grebber  of 
ber  of  critical  treatises,  which  embraced  the  Haarlem,  and  at  20  years  of  age  had  acquired 
most  varied  topics  of  ancient,  mediaaval,  and  in  some  reputation  for  his  landscapes  and  portraits, 
part  of  modern  history,  he  rapidly  rose  to  the  Visiting  England  in  1641,  he  determined  to  fol- 
nrst  rank  among  Polish  historians,  his  works  low  the  example  of  Vandyke,  and  thenceforth 
being  especially  admired  for  diligent  research,  devoted  himself  almost  exclusively  to  portrut 
while  his  patriotic  spirit,  democratic  tendencies,  painting,  in  which  he  soon  surpassed  all  his  con- 
and  bold  language  made  him  the  favorite  leo-  temporaries.  The  prince  of  Orange  introduced 
turer  of  the  university.  The  last  named  charac-  him  in  1648  to  the  notice  of  Charles  L,  who  sat 
teristic,  however,  caused  his. removal  from  it  in  to  him  for  his  portrait,  after  which  he  was  em- 
1822,  followed  by*  a  most  rigorous  persecution  ployed  by  other  members  of  the  royal  family, 
of  the  patriotic  students  by  the  new  curator,  and  persons  of  distinction.  During  the  com* 
He  then  returned  to  his  native  city,  and  con-  monwealth  he  remained  in  England,  and  is  said 
tinned  his  literary  labors  until  1830,  when  he  to  have  painted  the  portrait  of  Cromwell,  who 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  diet  by  a  town  of  warned  him  that  unless  he  made  a  true  Hkeness, 
Podlachia.  He  spoke  boldly  against  the  meas-  with  all  the  roughnesses,  pimples,  and  warts  as 
nres  of  the  government,  but  on  the  outbreak  of  he  saw  them,  he  should  not  receive  a  farthing 
the  revolution  of  Nov.  29  was  prevented  by  at-  for  the  picture.  At  the  restoration,  however,  his 
tendance  on  his  dying  father  from  an  active  par-  pencil  found  its  most  congenial  employment ; 
ticipation  in  the  first  conflict.  He  was,  however,  and  as  court  painter  to  Charles  U.,  who  made 
one  of  the  principal  promoters  and  acknowl-  him  a  knight,  he  gained  great  wealth  and  dm- 
edged  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  was  a  mem-  tinction.  He  excelled  in  female  portraits,  and 
ber  of  the  various  revolutionary  governments  his  celebrated  series  of  the  **  Beauties  of  the 
which  succeeded  each  other  before  the  events  of  Court  of  Charles  II.,"  preserved  at  Hampton 
Aug.  16, 1881,  which  he  was  accused  of  having  Court,  which  are  well  known  through  the  en- 
brought  about  by  his  course  as  president  of  the  gravings  attached  to  Mrs.  Jameson's  work  bear- 
democratic  club.  After  the  fall  of  Warsaw  in  the  ing  the  same  title,  afford  the  best  illustration  of 
following  month,  he  hastened  to  Paris,  where  his  graceful  and  sprightly  pencil.  His  portraits 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  national  commit-  of  men  are  much  inferior.  His  coloring  was 
tee  by  the  democratic  Polish  emigrants.  The  clear  and  warm,  his  drawing  good,  and  his  ar- 
revolutionary  activity  of  the  committee  drew  rangement  of  draperies  and  costume  in  excellent 
upon  Lelewd  not  only  the  enmity  of  the  con-  taste.  The  attitudes  and  expression  of  his  fe- 
tinental  governments,  but  also  severe  attacks  male  portraits  sometimes  border  on  the  volup- 
from  the  aristocratic  and  military  fractions  of  tuous,  but  the  grossness  is  generally  redeemed 
the  Polish  refugees,  headed  by  Czartoryski,  by  a  high-bred  and  aristocratic  bearing  which 
Bem,  and  others,  who  expected  an  intervention  seems  perfectly  unstudied.  Sir  Peter  was  noted 
in  favor  of  Poland  less  from  the  nations  than  also  for  the  delicate  painting  of  the  hands  in 
from  the  constitutional  governments  of  Europe,  his  female  portraits,  as  in  that  of  Nell  Gwynn, 
The  committee  was  dissolved,  Lelewel  removed  one  of  the  most  favorable  specimens  of  his  style, 
from  Paris  by  order  of  the  government  of  Louis  The  landscapes  in  his  portrait  pieces  were  gen- 
Philippe,  and  finally,  after  the  failure  of  several  erally  executed  by  other  hands.  He  occasion- 
Polish  conspiracies  in  various  countries,  he  was  ally  painted  historical  pictures,  of  which  the 
banished  from  France.  He  repaired  to  Brussels,  best  known  is  *^  Susannah  and  the  Elders,"  at 
where  he  lectured  on  history  at  the  new  uni-  Burleigh  house. 

versity,  and  where  he  has  since  resided,  living        LEMAIRE,  Nicolas  £loi,  a  French  classical 

a  life  of  self-imposed  poverty,  which,  together  scholar,  born  in  Triancourt,  Meuse,  Dec.  1, 1767, 

with  an  almost  marvellous  literary  activity,  has  died  Oct.  8,  1832.    He  completed  his  studies 

won  him  the  admiration  even  of  his  enemies,  in  the  college  of  St.  Barbe  in  Paris,  and  became 

Among  the  most  important  of  his  numerous  professor  of  rhetoric  in  1790.    Embracing  the 

works,  in  Polish,  French,  and  German,  are :  a  extreme  revolutionary  opinions,  he  was  a  deputy 

"  History  of  Poland  "for  youth  (AYarsaw,  1829);  judge  in  1793.    Under  the  consulale  he  trav- 
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8lkd  in  Italy,  and  delivered  iMriDiaiit  Latin  of  Qallcia  C"^  1860,  Oonnt  Golncbowaki),  of 

improviaationa  in  aeveral  dtiea.    He  at  length  Boman  Catholic.  United  Greek,  and  Anneniaa 

overcame  the  pr^adicea  of  Napoleon,  and  ob-  archbiahopa,  ana  of  Proteatant  anperintendenta. 

tained  in  1811  the  chair  of  Latin  poetry  in  the  Some  mann&ctnrea  are  carried  on,  bat  it  ia 

facalty  of  lettera,  where  hia  lectnrea  attracted  chiefly  aa  a  commercial  town,  with  large  annual 

diatingaiahed  andiencea.    Under  the  reetoration  faira,  and  aa  one  of  the  principal  corn  marketa 

he  began  hia  moat  important  work,  the  Bibluh  of  Anatria,  that  Lemberg  ia  important    Hie 

theea  Clamea  Latina  (154  yola.,  Paria,  1818  et  dty  waa  founded  in  the  13th  century,  taken  by 

Hg,)y  which  he  left  onfiniahed  at  hia  death.    It  Caaimir  I.  of  Poland  in  1840,  besieged  in  1648 

embracea  18  poeta  and  16  proae  writera.    Le»  by  the  revolted  Coaaacka  under  Ohmiehiioki, 

miure  ia  the  author  alao  of  aeveral  original  who  withdrew  on  receiving  a  large  ranaom,  and 

Latin  poema.  captured  by  the  Turka  in  1672,  when  it  ceaaed 

LEMAlTRE,  FniDicBio,  a  French  actor,  bom  to  oe  of  importance  aa  a  fortreaa.    After  having 

in  Havre  in  July,  1798.    He  comea  of  a  family  been  more  than  4  centuriea  in  the  poaaeaaion  cS 

of  artiata,  hia  grandfather  having  been  a  muai-  Poland,  it  came  to  Austria  at  the  nrat  partition 

oian  and  hia  £ther  an  architect.    At  an  early  of  that  country  in  1772.    It  waa  bombarded 

age  he  prepared  himaelf  for  the  theatrical  pro-  by  the  Auatrlana  during  the  outbreak  of  Nov.  2, 

feaaion,  enjoying  the  inatruction  of  M.  L^nt  1848. 

at  the  eonsenatoire  of  Paria.    In  1822  he  failed       L£  MIOHAUD.    See  AfiQOif,  Jsan  Olaui>k 

in  a  competition  for  prizea  offered  to  the  pupila  £iJonobb  d\ 

of  that  inatitution ;  only  a  aingle  vote  waa  re-  LEMMING,  a  amall  rodent  of  the  aub-family 
corded  in  hia  favor,  but  that  waa  given  by  Tal-  arvicolina  or  field  mice,  and  the  genua  myode§ 
ma.  In  1823  he  made  hia  d^but  at  the  Anibigu  (Pallaa) ;  anthora  have  also  referred  it  to  gwry* 
€9miqu6^  but  hia  reputation  waa  not  firmly  ee-  ehuB  (111.),  UmmuM  (Zinck),  and  hypudau$  (HI.), 
tabliahed  tiU  1834  by  hia  personification  of  The  lemminga  may  be  diatinguished  from  the 
Bobert  Maciure,  at  the  Foliet  dramatiqfie$y  in  arvicolaa  by  the  hairy  aolea,  very  abort  tail  long 
the  play  of  that  name,  of  which  he  waa  one  aickle-ahi4)ed  daws  for  digging,  and  amall  nze 
of  the  authora.  His  rendering  of  Alexandre  or  absence  of  the  ears ;  the  hist  lower  molar  haa 
Dumaa'  Kean^  and  particularly  of  Victor  Hugo^a  4  or  5  triangular  prisma  alternating  with  each 
i2tfy^to(18d6),andof  Balxac^a  FauMn  (1840)  other.  The  apeciea  are  confined  to  the  arctio 
added  to  hia  fame,  although  not  even  his  acting  regions  of  botn  hemispheres,  and  are  the  most 
could  aave  the  latter  play  from  being  withdrawn  northern  form  of  rodent  known ;  of  the  North 
on  account  of  its  reflectionaupon  Louis  Philippe.  American  apeciea  none  have  been  found  within 
In  1842  he  played  for  aome  time  at  the  thiiitre  the  United  Statea ;  they  live  in  the  thick  moaaea 
Frathfaiiy  bat  hia  geniua  waa  not  auited  to  those  and  sphagnoua  awampa  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
daaaic  boards.  He  haa  aitice  performed  alter-  arctic  circle.  The  Norway  lemming  {Jf.  Urn- 
nately  at  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  the  Gait^  the  iaim,  Pall.)  haa  a  atout  body  5  inchea  long,  a 
Vari^tda,  the  Od^on,  and  the  Ambigu  Oomique.  abort  and  broad  head,  abort  and  robust  lega. 
In  these  theatrea,  where  the  modem  French  dra-  and  coarae  bristly  hair ;  the  whiakers  are  in  5 
ma  ia  flourishing,  he  haa  been  ao  auoceesful  in  horizontal  aeries ;  tlie  fore  feet  are  provided 
^miiging  the  andiencea  in  hia  comic  and  moving  with  very  long,  stout,  and  fossorial  dawa,  the 
them  in  his  tragic  parta,  that  he  haa  often  been  8d  the  longeat,  and  the  thumb  rudimentary ;  the 
called  the  Talma  of  the  boulevarda.  Among  hia  hind  feet  abort  and  broad,  well  armed  with 
moat  popular  performances,  beside  Robert  Ma-  claws ;  the  short  tail  is  densely  coated  with 
caire,  are  Don  C^sar  de  Bazan  and  Touasaint  haur.  The  dentition  consiata  of  iuciaora  }z}» 
L'Ouverture.  More  recently  he  haa  won  great  molars  }i} ;  the  akuU  ia  masaive  and  broad,  the 
applauae  in  Le  vieiu^  eaparal  (1853),  Mmri  III,  orbita  very  large,  the  temporal  foaaad  amall,  and 
(1866),  and  L$  maitre  Wicole  (1859).  He  has  the  zygoma  high;  the  inciaora  are  thick,  large^ 
ahared  in  the  authorship  of  various  plays.  and  much  rounded  anteriorly.  The  color  above 
LEMAN,  Lao.  See  Gsneva,  Lake  of.  is  yellowish  and  red^h  with  black  markings^ 
LEMBERG,  or  Lbopol  (PoL  Lwne)^  the  capi-  and  yellowish  white  below.  Its  natural  habitat 
tal  of  Auatriau  Galicia,  aituated  on  the  amall  river  ia  the  mountainous  regiona.  of  Lapland  and  Nor* 
Peltew,  a  tributary  of  the  Bug,  about  200  m.  E.  way,  from  which  it  descends  at  irregular  inter- 
com Cracow  and  400m.  E.  N.  K  from  Vienna;  vals  in  immense  troops,  which  devour  every 
pop.  75,000,  over  i  of  whom  are  Jews.  The  green  thing  in  their  course,  and  commit  aa  great 
city  proper  ia  amall,  but  the  4  suburbs  are  ez-  devastationa  aa  the  migratory  locusts ;  it  haa 
tenaive  and  contain  manv  handsome  housee;  been  auppoaed  that  an  unuaual  multiplication 
and  the  lofty  towers  of  the  cathedral  and  the  of  theae  animala  and  an  actual  or  anticipated 
22  other  churchea,  aa  well  aa  the  maasiveness  of  scarcity  of  food  impel  them  to  these  migrations, 
other  public  edificea,  give  to  the  city  an  impoa-  They  move  chiefly  by  night  or  early  in  the 
ing  appearance.  The  university  of  Lemberg  was  morning,  proceeding  obstinately  in  a  direct  line, 
founded  in  1784 ;  the  average  annual  attend-  awimmmg  rivers,  crossing  mountains,  and  per-^ 
ance  of  students  is  now  about  1,000.  The  city  mitting  nothing  but  an  absolutely  insurmounta^ 
poasesses  also  an  institute,  established  by  Osso-  ble  obstacle  to  alter  their  straight  course ;  many 
linski,  rich  in  Slavic  antiquities  and  in  ancient  are  deatroyed  by  fire  and  water,  by  each  other,^ 
Polish  literature.    It  is  the  aeat  of  the  governor  and  by  ra^aciona  beasts  and  birda^    They 
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not  dlspofled  to  lire  in  society,  bat  dwell  in  a  frnit,  native  of  Asia,  and  longenltiTated  in  vari- 
•oattered  manner  in  holes  in  tiie  gronnd ;  thej  ons  oonntries,  both  in  the  open  air  and  under 
lay  np  no  regular  provision  for  the  winter^s  use ;  the  proteetion  of  glass  stmctores.  Aooording 
they  produce  5  or  6  yonng  at  a  time,  and  it  is  to  London,  28  varieties  are  enumerated  by  Dr. 
said  several  times  a  year ;  the  flesh,  which  tastes  Sickler  as  growing  in  Italy ;  aooording  to  Yille 
like  that  of  the  squirrels,  is  eaten  in  Lapland.  Herv6, 11  sorts  were  known  among  the  Froioh, 
The  food  consists  of  plants^  seeds,  roots,  and  any  and  12  sorts  in  the  London  nurseries.  Ihe 
vegetable  matter  that  comes  in  their  way. —  varieties  of  the  lemon  are  to  be  distinguished 
The  best  known  American  species  is  the  Hud-  chiefly  by  their  size  and  form,  and  they  may 
son's  Bay  lemming  (if.  torquatus^  Keys,  and  be  classified  as  egg-shaped  with  blunt  nipples, 
Bias.,  or  M.  SudtoniuSy  Wagner),  a  oircumpolar  and  oblong  lemons  with  large  nipples.  The 
animal,  coming  down  as  far  as  Labrador  and  most  valued  of  the  egg-sha^d  are  the  thin- 
more  southward  on  the  Pacific  coast.  There  rinded  lemons,  such  as  the  roncine,  inoompa- 
are  no  external  ears,  and  the  2  middle  daws  of  rable,  Naples,  and  the  sweet  lemon ;  and  of  the 
the  fore  feet  are  remarkably  large;  the  color  oblong  sorts  maybe  mentioned  the  imperial, 
above  is  a  mixed  reddish  brown  and  pale  yd-  the  Gaeta,  the  large  fruit,  and  the  wax.  Thuis 
low,  pdest  on  the  sides,  beneath  whitish,  whis-  is  also  a  distinct  race,  which  comprehends  the 
kers  black,  and  sometimes  with  a  whitish  collar  perettes  or  little  pears;  they  are  very  smalt- 
edged  with  brown  on  both  sides ;  the  color  is  fruited,  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  and  the  rind 
white  in  winter,  with  a  few  black  hairs  inter-  is  more  delicatdy  perinmed  than  that  of  the 
flpersed.  The  length  is  about  6^  inches;  the  conunon  lemons.  The  lemon,  like  the  orange, 
tnumb  is  rudimentary  on  the  fore  feet,  and  the  though  commonly  seen  as  a  low  bush  in  our 
2  middle  toes  appear  to  have  double  nails,  as  greenhouses,  grows  nnder  congenial  circum- 
the  canons  end  ]^rojects  under  the  nail.  It  is  stances  to  the  size  of  a  respectable  tree ;  even 
an  inoffbnsive  animal,  living  in  burrows  in  the  in  England  instances  are  on  record  of  larg^  treea 
ground  or  under  stones,  feeding  on  roots  and  of  considerable  age.  In  a  properly  oonstmoted 
similar  substances.  Back's  or  the  tawny  lem-  conservatory  the  lemon  grows  with  great  lux- 
ming  (M,  ObermSy  Brants)  is  rather  smaller,  of  nriance,  and  produces  the  most  delicious  fruity 
a  brownish  yellow  mixed  with  black  hairs,  possessing  a  freshness  and  grateful  additynot 
brighter  on  the  sides,  and  rusty  below,  throat  to  be  found  in  those  that  are  imported.  For 
white.  It  resembles  m  appearance  and  proba-  beauty  few  shrubs  or  trees  can  rival  it,  in  its 
bly  in  habits  the  Norway  lemming,  and  lives  in  large  pale-green  foliage,  in  its  wide  and  looatlj 
the  high  northern  latitudes  of  America,  bur-  hanging  branches,  in  the  profusion  c^  its  showy 
rowing  under  the  thick  mosses  of  those  regions,  and  highly  fragrant  flowers,  and  in  its  ftae  fruit 
— For  details  on  the  lemmings,  see  Sir  John  hanging  in  all  stages  of  growth  and  degrees  of 
Richardson's  Fauna  BoreaH-Americana.  ripeness.  The  leaves  of  the  lemon  are  liable  to 
LEHNOS  (now  Stalimni,  StaUmme.  or  Lim-  become  infested  with  a  black  sooty  substaneoi 
ni),  a  Tnrkish  island  in  the  Grecian  archipelago,  arising  from  a  sort  of  leaf  fringus  known  as  the 
situated  about  40  m.  8.  £.  from  the  Darda-  fumago  folwrwn  (Link) ;  and  when  this  ap- 
nelles,  in  lat.  40*"  N.,  Ions.  25''  E. ;  length  22  m.,  pears  it  should  be  carefully  washed  ofE:  Several 
breadth  20  m. ;  area,  about  160  sq.  m. ;  pop.  sorts  of  cocci  or  scale  insects  attack  the  stems 
10,000.  Lemnos  may  be  said  to  have  been  and  brandies,  but  not  more  than  other  hard- 
formed  by  the  union  of  two  pemnsolas,  i^'^  bay  wooded  plants.  Trained  to  the  back  wall  of 
of  Paradise  N.  and  that  of  Sant'  Antonio  S.  al-  the  greenhouse,  the  lemon  will  grow  luxuriant- 
most  dividing  it  into  two  parts.  The  surfiice  ly,  and  soon  become  a  beautiful  object  The 
is  in  general  hUly,  and  the  soil  light.  A  con-  use  of  the  fruit  is  too  well  known  to  require 
dderable  portion  of  the  islanders  are  engaged  further  mention.  The  lemon  is  readily  pro- 
in  fishing.  The  capital,  Stalimni  (anc.  Jfyrina),  dnced  from  seeds,  but  where  finer  and  choicer 
stands  on  the  W.  coast,  and  is  the  residence  of  sorts  are  needed,  thev  are  to  be  propagated  Vy 
a  Greek  bbhop  and  of  the  Turkish  governor,  grafting  or  budding  them  upon  seedling  plants. 
According  to  Pliny,  Lemnos  once  contained  a  thus  also  hastening  most  materially  their  pro- 
labyrinth  sustained  by  160  columns,  and  the  duction  of  flowers  and  fruit.  Cuttings  also 
gates  of  which  could  be  opened  by  a  chUd.  wiU  grow  if  properly  treated  in  the  manner  re- 
This  island  has  been  fiunous  from  remote  anti-  quired  by  similar  woody  plants.  like  the  rest 
qnity  for  a  species  of  earth  termed  terra  Lem-  of  the  eitnu  family,  the  lemon  requires  a  season 
nto,  thought  by  the  andents  to  possess  extra-  of  temporary  repose,  when  the  soil  may  be  kept 
ordinary  medidnal  virtues.  In  antiquity  Lem-  rather  dry  and  warm.  Indeed,  according  to 
nos  was  sacred  to  Yulcan,  whose  workshop  is  Dr.  Lindley,  the  temperature  of  the  soil  rises  to 
placed  there  by  some  of  the  poets.  The  most  86*^  F.,  and  never  M\a  below  58**,  in  those  plaoes 
ancient  inhabitants  are  saia  to  have  been  where  the  orange  tree  is  found  in  perfeeii<MBL ; 
Thracians,  who  were  succeeded  by  the  frbulous  and  the  lemon  must  require  a  similiur  tempera- 
MinyiB,  and  subsequently  by  Pelas^ans.  It  ture.  It  has  been  observed,  especially  in  pot 
was  conquered  by  Darius,  but  dehvered  by  culture,  that  a  certain  sweet  substance  known 
liiltiades,  and  made  an  Athenian  dependency,  as  honey-dew,  whidi  sometimes  exudes  from 
LEMOINE  D'IBERyiLLE.  See  Ibebvillb.  the  foliage,  originates  from  over  watering,  and 
LEMON(9i(r«i^m#n«m,Ki88o),awellknown  that  this,  together  with  a  pale  and  yellow  a»- 
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peet,  which  theleaTW  somotimiM  aflsnme,  seemi  jtstda  hroad  and  10  feet  deep.    He  oroflsed  it 

to  oome  from  ezoess  of  moistore  at  the  roots,  also  60  miles  above  its  month,  where  it  was  250 

The  obvious  remedy  is  to  keep  the  plants  rather  jajnds  broad  and  15  feet  deep.   It  dnuns  a  wide 

dryer  for  a  time.  expanse  of  oonntrj,  has  nnmerons  large  tribn« 

LEMON,  Hajik,  an  English  aathor,  bom  in  taries,  and  as  a  cooseqaenoe  is  subject  to  sadden 

JiOndon,  Nov.  SO,  1809.    He  early  entered  upon  floods,  at  whioh  times  the  water  rises  on  the 

a  fiterary  career  as  a  writer  for  the  stage,  and  lower  portions  of  the  stream  to  from  20  to  86 

has  prodaced,  either  singly  or  in  oofMirtner-  feet,  completely  submerging  the  neighboring 

ship  with  others,  npward  of  60  plays,  farces,  country.    The  mouth  of  the  river,  whioh  is 

melodramas,  and  other  q>ecies  of  dramatic  com-  broad  and  open,  is  obstructed  by  a  bar,  with 

rsition.    Of  these,  the  best  known  probably  only  6  feet  of  water;  but  the  e$tero  of  Jalte- 

the  popular  play  entitled  the  **  Serious  Fam-  peque  approaches  to  within  a  league  of  the 

ily.^'    Upon  the  establishment  of  '^  Punch**  in  river,  witn  which  it  is  connected  by  a  natural 

lo41  he  became  its  joint  editor  and  a  regular  channel,  navigable  by  small  boats  daring  the 

oontributor,  and  two  years  later  he  was  ap-  rainy  season. 

pointed  sole  editor,  a  position  which  he  has  con-  LEMPRIERE,  Johk,  D.D.,  an  English  clas- 

tinued  to  fill  down  to  the  present  time.    In  this  rical  scholar  and  author,  bom  in  Jersey  about 

capacity  he  has  displayed  a  tact  and  an  abnn-  1760,  died  Feb.  1, 1824.    He  was  educated  at 

dsnoe  of  resources  which  have  materially  aided  Westminster  school  and  at  Pembroke  collie, 

in  sustaiuing  the  literary  reputation  of  the  work.  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1792.    He 

He  has  also  been  a  busy  writer  for  a  variety  of  is  wcJl  known  as  the  author  of  a  BibUothcea 

periodicals,  and  some  of  his  contributions  to  Cla$Hea^  or  ^'  Classical  Dictionary,**  first  pub- 

the  ^'Illaminated  Magazine**  have  been  repub-  lished  in  1788  in  8vo.,.and  afterward  enlarged 

lished  under  the  title  of  ^  Prose  and  Verse."  toito.  This,  though  a  work  of  little  original  re» 

He  is  now  literary  editor  of  the  ''Dlustrated  search,  was  the  chief  book  of  reference  to  the 

London  News.**  He  possesses  considerable  abU-  Englisn  dassical  scholar  on  ancient  mythology, 

ity  as  an  actor,  and  as  a  member  of  the  late  guild  biography,  and  geoffraphy  until  the  appearance 

of  literatare  and  art  has  frequently  participated  (1842--*68)  of  the  fSaborate  dictionaries  edited 

in  the  dramatic  performances  proanced  under  by  Dr.  William  Smith.    He  also  published  a 

its  auspices.  **  Universal  Biography**  (4to.,  London,  18081 

LE  ICONNIEB,  Pbbbs  Ohablbs,  a  French  and  commenced  a  translation  of  Herodotus,  oi 

astronomer,  born  in  Paris,  Nov.  28, 1716,  died  which  he  published  one  volume  in  1792. 

In  H^ric,  near  Bayeux,  May  81, 1799.    The  son  LEMUR,  the  name  applied  to  many  animals 

of  a  noted  savant,  he  made  astronomical  obser^  of  the  order  qfuidruftyma  or  monkeys,  of  the 

vations  at  the  age  of  16,  and  before  he  was  21  families  gaUcpiihecidm  and  lemurid<B,  all  of  the 

years  old  he  was  received  into  the  academy  of  old  world.   The  gcUeopithecida  or  flying  lemur% 

aoienees,  having  already  presented  to  that  body  elevated  into  the  order  ptenopleura  or  demuh 

an  elaborate  map  of  the  moon.    In  1786  he  ao-  ptera  by  some  authors,  evidently  form  the  con- 

oompanied  Maupertuis  to  Toraea  for  the  mea»-  necting  link  between  the  monkeys  and  the  bats, 

nrement  of  a  degree  in  Lc^land;  and  on  his  The  single  genus  ffaUopitheeu$  (Pall.)  has,  ao- 

retom,  by  introducing  superior  instmments  and  cording  to  Owen,  the  following  dental  formula : 

the  methods  of  Flamsteeid,  he  caused  great  im-  incisors  f  z},  canines  {i|,  premolars  |i|,  and 

provements  in  practical  astronomy.    In  1742  molars  }:J;  the  feet  are  all  6-toed,  witnout  op- 

the  kiaggave  him  apartments  at  the  Capuchins,  posable  wumbs,  united  by  a  small  membrane^ 

rue  St  Honor^  which  he  occupied  till  tne  revo-  armed  with  daws^  and  adapted  for  climbing; 

lution.  In  1748  he  went  to  Scotland  to  observe  the  body  is  surrounded  by  a  hairy  lateral  mem- 

the  solar  eclipse,  which  was  there  almost  anna-  brane,  extending  from  the  sides  of  the  neck  to 

lar,  and  snooeeded  in  measuring  the  diameter  the  base  of  the  feet,  embracing  the  wrists,  and 

of  the  moon  on  the  disc  of  the  sun.  The  results  oontinaed  between  the  legs,  involving  the  tail 

of  his  observations  are  contained  in  the  me-  as  in  many  bats;  this  membrane,  like  that  of 

moirs  of  the  academjr.  to  nearly  every  volume  the  flying  squirrel^  serves  as  a  parachute  to 

of  which  he  furnished  one  or  more  papers  for  sostain  the  animal  m  its  astonishing  leaps  from 

more  than  60  years.    He  also  prodaced  various  tree  to  tree.    The  edges  of  the  lower  incisors 

independent  works  on  astronomical  subjects.  are  serrated  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb ;  the  eyes 

LEMPA,  a  river  of  San  Salvador,  and  the  are  large  and  prominent,  the  ears  moderate ; 

largest  stream  of  Central  America,  ftiiiug  into  there  are  2  pairs  of  pectoral  mamm».    They 

the  Pacific.    It  rises  in  the  lake  of  GuQa,  m  the  are  nocturnal  animals,  passing  the  day  suspend- 

N.  W.  comer  of  San  Salvador,  flows  nearly  due  ed  from  trees  by  the  hind  legs ;  they  are  very 

£.  through  a  broad  and  fertile  valley  for  a  dis-  active  at  night,  climbing   with  fii^ity,  and 

tanoe  of  nearly  160  miles,  and  then,  turning  springing  from  tree  to  tree  for  a  distance  of 

abmptly  to  the  S.,  breaks  throagh  the  volcanic  100  yards;  the  females  carry  the  young  in  the 

coast  range  of  monntaina,  and  falls  into  the  Pa-  fold  of  abdominal  integument,  when  travelling 

cific  in  lat.  18**  12'  N.,  long.  88""  41'  W.    For  a  amon^  the  trees ;  their  food  consists  principally 

considerable  part  of  its  course  it  is  navigable,  of  fruits,  insects,  smaU  birds,  and  eggs.  Though 

Mr.  Squier  crossed  it  160  miles  above  its  mouth,  the  name  galeopitheeui  signifite  cat-monkey, 

where  it  was  a  laige  and  rapid  stream,  180  their  movements  on  the  ground  are  rather 
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awkward.    The  largest  species  {G.  varUgatus^  inches,  and  the  tail  abont  1}  feet  long.    The 

Oeoffr.)  is  about  the  size  of  a  ca^  but  slimmer:  mongons  (L.  mangoa^  Linn.)  is  olive  brown, 

the  color  varies  from  light  gray  to  mssetySpottea  with  black  hands  and  face;  the  Z.  albiflrana 

and  striped  with  black  and  light  colors.    All  (Geofr.)  has  a  white  forehead.    The  name  of 

the  species  live  in  the  East  Indian  archipelaga  mongons  is  popnlarly  applied  to  all  lemurs  of 

Though  emitting  a  disagreeable  odor,  the  flesh  an  olive  brown  color ;  the  term  mahi  is  also 

is  considered  palatable  by  the  natives. — In  the  synonymous  with  lemur^  most  of  the  roecies 

true  lemurs  (or  prosimioj  as  they  are  sometimes  living  in  Madagascar.   The  genus  stenops  (lUig.), 

oalled)  the  upper  incisors  are  4,  mostly  in  pairs^  comprising  the  slow  lemurs,  wiU  be  noticed 

separate  from  the  canines,  and  the  lower  4  or  2 ;  under  Lobi,  the  common  name. — ^The  African 

the  feet  are  5-toed,  with  opposable  thumbs  on  lemurs  or  galagos  {otolicnus^  Ulig*)  have  the 

the  hind  ones,  and  the  4th  finger  the  longest ;  the  nails  and  teeth  of  the  preceding  genus,  but  the 

hind  feet  the  longest,  with  the  nail  of  the  2d  fin-  tarsi  are  elongated,  the  ears  large  and  naked, 

ger  incurved,  the  other  nails  fiat.    The  name  Zd-  the  eyes  large,  and  the  tail  long  and  tufted; 

mWy  which  signifies  ghost  or  spectre,  was  given  they  are  insectivorous  and  frugivorous,  noctur- 

to  tiiem  by  Linuffiusfrom  their  nocturnal  habits,  nal,  and  as  agile  as  monkeys  or  squirrels,  mak- 

More  than  80  species  are  known,  divided  into  6  ing  great  jumps ;  when  sleeping  they  are  said 

principal  genera,  inhabiting  chiefly  Madagascar,  to  close  the  ears  like  bats;  the  flesh  is  eaten  by 

a  few  living  in  Africa  and  the  warm  regions  or  the  natives  of  Senegal.    The  0.  galago  (Wagn.) 

Asia  and  its  archipelago.    Though  clas^  with  is  about  7  inches  long,  and  the  tail  about  9 ;  it 

the  qtiadrumana,  they  come  nearer  to  the  in-  is  of  a  grayish  color,  pale  yellow  on  the  legs, 

teetwora  in  the  2-homed  uterus,  the  permanent  and  the  tail  brown.     The  O.  ercusieaudaUu 

separation  of  the  lower*  jaw  at  tiie  symphysis,  (Wagn.)  is  as  large  as  a  rabbit,  inhabiting  south- 

and  the  openness  of  the  orbits  behind.    The  eastern  Africa.    The  dwarf  lemur  (^.jwnZZuff, 

head  is  rounded,  and  the  snout  so  elongated  Geoffr.),  with  more  hairy  ears,  facial  whiskers, 

and  pointed  that  they  are  often  called  fox-nosed  and  broader  unper  incisors  {microcebus^  Geoffi:.), 

monkeys ;  the  legs  are  tolerably  long,  the  eyes  sometimes  called  the  Madagascar  rat,  is  10  or 

large  and  in  the  front  of  the  head,  the  ears  11  inches  long  and  6  inches  high ;  the  color  is 

•mall,  the  fur  soft,  and  the  tail  generally  long  grayish  fawn  above  and  white  below.    In  the 

and  bushy.    They  are  vei7  pretty  animds,  with  f^nus  tarsius  (Storr)  there  are  only  2  lower 

habits  like  those  of  the  preceding  family,  and  incisors,  and  the  molars  have  severiJ  acute  tu- 

are  gentle  and  playful  in  captivity;  a  single  bercleslike  the  insectivora;  the  eyes  are  very 

young  one  is  produced  at  a  oirth,  which  Sie  large,  the  ears  ample  and  somewhat  naked,  the 

mother  carries  about  for  a  long  time,  concealed  tarsus  much  elongated,  and  the  tail  much  longer 

in  her  lonf  hair  or  coiled  round  her  body,  tend-  than  the  body  and  tufted  at  the  tip.    The  speo- 

ing  it  witn  great  care.    The  largest  species  is  tral  lemur  (2t  9i>eetrurrL  Geoffr.)  is  of  a  grayish 

the  indri  (lidumotus  hrecicaudattis.  Illig.),  about  brown  color,  living  in  the  forests  of  the  Indiaxi 

the  size  of  a  large  cat,  the  tail  being  a  mere  archipelago,  its  long  tarsi  enabling  it  to  leap 

rudiment;  the  dental  formula  is:  incisors  fzf,  like  a  frog;  the  size  is  smaU. — ^The  lemnra  are 

canines  4z|,  molars  f  if  =80;  the  color  is  black,  vei7  interesting  as  supplying  transition  forma 

with  wnite  throat,  buttocks  and  heels ;  they  between  monkeys,  bats,  insectivora,  and  rodents, 

are  tamed  by  the  natives  of  Madagascar,  and  LEMFRES,  or  Labvje,  in  Boman  mythology, 

being  veiy  asile  are  trained  like  dOjgs  for  the  malignant  spirits  who  were  thought  to  haunt  the 

ohase.    The  long-tailed  lemur  (Z.  wigicaucUh  earth  by  night  and  to  possess  great  power  for 

tuff,  Geoffi*.)  has  a  woolly  fui  of  a  ruddy  brown  evil  over  the  living.    They  were  the  spirits  of 

oolor,  grayish  on  the  belly ;  found  ia  Uie  east-  bad  men,  and  were  held  in  much  dread,  while 

em  parts  of  Madagascar. — ^The  genus  lemur  the  lares  or  souls  of  the  virtuous  were  supposed 

iLinn.)  has  incisors  },  canines  li|,  and  molars  to  exercise  over  mankind  a  kindly  innuenoe. 

l|  =  86 ;  the  eyes  are  lateral ;  the  tail  long  According  to  some  writers,  however,  the  term 

and  hairy  throughout.    The  ring-taUed  lemur  lemures  applied  to  all  spectres  of  the  dead,  both 

(L,  eatta,  Linn.^  is  one  of  the  most  elegant  lares  and  larvsB.    To  propitiate  the  latter,  the 

species,  of  a  deUoate  gray  color,  ruddy  on  the  Bomans  annually  celebrated  a  festival  in  the 

back,  white  below  and  on  the  cheeks,  and  the  month  of  May,  called  the  lemuria  or  ZmtcraZick 

tail  ringed  with  black  and  white ;  it  is  about  19  LENA,  a  river  of  eastern  Siberia,  rising  on 

kiohee  lon^,  of  which  the  tail  is  7 ;  it  is  a  gentle  the  W.  of  Lf^e  Baikal,  near  Irkootsk.    Its  di- 

and  confidmg  animal,  and  received  its  specific  rection  is  at  first  N.  and  then  E.  K.  £.  until  it 

name  from  its  occasionally  making  a  sound  like  reaches  Yakootsk,  about  lat.  62*^  N.,  long.  129^ 

the  purrinff  of  a  cat ;  a  common  name  is  mocoeo,  44'  £.,  where  it  resumes  a  northerly  couree, 

The  vari  (L.  macaeo^  Linn.)  is  varied  by  large  and  preserves  it  nntU  it  discharges  its  wa- 

white  and  black  spots.  The  red  lemur  (Z.  rtiber,  ters  tiirough  numerous  mouths  into  the  Arctic 

P^ron)  is  of  a  reddish  chestnut  color,  with  head,  ocean.    Its  length  is  about  2,400  m.,  and  it  lies 

fore  hands,  tail,  and  belly  black,  and  a  white  spot  wholly  within  the  Busdan  dominions.     The 

on  the  nape,  being  one  of  the  few  animals  in  Yitim,  Aldan,  and  Yiliooi  are  its  most  impor- 

which  the  lower  parts  are  darker  colored  than  taut  tributaries.  It  discharges  a  vast  volume  of 

the  upper  j  it  is  easily  tamed,  gentle,  agile,  but  water,  and  at  the  distance  of  800  m.  from  its 

fdeepy  dnnng  the  day ;  the  body  is  about  18  mouth  is  6  or  6  m«  wide.     It  is  navigable 
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thiongh  the  greater  oart  of  its  ooone,  bat  the  was  wannly  attached  to  her,  and  wished  her  to 

aorroandii^  coontry  is  bleak  and  desolate.  take  a  plaoe  in  her  little  conrt,  bat  Ninon  pre- 

LENAPES.    See  Deljlwabes.  ferred  independence.    She  was  re^u^ed  as  a 

LENAWEE,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Mich.,  bordering  model  of  refinement  and  elegance  in  her  man- 
on  Ohio,  and  drained  bj  Raisin  and  Macon  riy«  ners.  Although  she  led  a  life  of  pleasure  far 
era  and  several  other  streams ;  area,  785  sq.  m.;  into  old  age,  she  preserved  her  beautj  and  fas- 
pop,  in  1850,  26,872.  It  has  a  rolling  surfacei  dnation  almost  to  the  last,  and  is  said  to  have 
wdl  wooded  in  some  places,  and  a  fertile  soil  had  lovers  for  three  generations  in  the  family 
consisting  chiefly  of  a  bkaok  sandy  loam.  Iron  of  &6vign6.  In  the  works  of  St.  £vrem6na, 
ore  is  fonnd.  The  prodactlons  in  1850  were  who  was  one  of  her  lovers,  are  some  letters  by 
899,676  bushels  of  Indian  com,  815,210  of  her  which  are  the  only  authentic  pieces  from 
wheats  176,627  of  oats,  126,089  of  potatoes,  her  pen,  though  Xae^tt«<^««n^^  (Paris,  1649) 
25,648  tons  of  hay,  and  187,670  lbs.  of  wool,  and  other  works  are  attributed  to  her.  The 
There  were  17  grist  mills,  22  saw  mills,  7  iron  great  Cond4,  La  Rochefoucauld,  Coligni,  YiUaiv 
founderies,  5  newspaper  offices,  48  churches,  ceaux,  D'Albret.  and  D'Estr^es  were  among  her 
and  8,059  pupils  attending  public  schools.  The  most  favored  admirers,  and  the  most  eminent 
Michigan  southern  and  northem«Indiana  rail-  poets  sang  her  charms.  She  had  two  sons.  One, 
road  passes  through  Adrian,  the  capital,  which  the  chevalier  de  la  Boissiere,  whose  paternity 
IS  also  the  terminus  of  the  Detroit,  Monroe,  could  not  be  determined,  rose  to  distinction  in 
and  Adrian,  and  the  Jackson  branch  raiboads.  the  navv.    The  other,  who  received  flrom  his 

LEN0A8,  a  tribe  of  Indians  occup3ring  the  father,  the  marquis  of  Gersay,  the  name  of  Yil- 
high  plateaus  of  Otoro  and  Jutibucat,  to  Uie  S.  Hers,  was  the  victim  of  an  unhallowed  passion 
W.  of  the  city  of  Comayagua,  Honduras.  They  for  his  mother:  he  had  been  reared  in  igno- 
speak  dialects  of  a  language  which  seems  to  ranoe  of  his  birth,  and'at  the  age  of  19  (his  mo- 
have  been  widely  diffused  through  the  central  ther  being  then  66),  on  learning  the  secret  from 
portions  of  Honduras,  and  which  the  Spaniards,  her  lips  while  arginir  his  love,  he  blew  out  his 
following  the  designation  of  their  Mexican  anz-  brains.  This  event,  however,  made  no  change 
iliaries,  vaguely  denominated  Chontal,  a  word  in  the  life  of  Ninon,  who  always  seemed  dead 
which  signifies  simply  foreign  or  barbarous,  to  the  instincts  of  maternal  tenderness. 
At  present  the  Lencas  occupy  the  mountain  LENNEP.  Jan  van,  a  Dutch  poet  and  novel- 
towns  of  Opatora,  Gui^iquero,  Lauteroque,  Ja-  ist,  bom  in  Amsterdam,  March  25, 1802.  He  is 
tibucat,  Yamalauguira,  d^).,  and  number  from  the  son  of  a  noted  scholar  and  poet,  was  edu- 
85,000  to  40,000.  They  are  industrious,  frugal,  cated  at  Leyden,  and  has  produced  his  literary 
and  thrifty,  peaceable  but  brave,  devotedly  at-  works  while  sustaining  a  high  reputation  and  a 
tached  to  their  mountain  homes,  and  altogether  large  practice  at  the  bar.  He  is  called  by  his 
good  citizens  of  the  state.  countiTmen  the  Waiter  Scott  of  Holland,  and 

L^ENGLOS,  NiNON^r  Anns  ox,  a  French  lady  he  has  been  reproached  for  making  the  English 

of  pleasure,  born  in  Paris,  May  15, 1615,  died  writers  too  exclusively  his  models.    His  first 

there,  Oct  17,1705.    Her  father,  a  gentleman  publicationwasacollection  of  poems  (1880).  em- 

of  Touraine,  and  a  highly  accomplished  man,  bodying  some  of  the  national  traditions.    After 

educated  her  in  the  philosophy  of  the  time,  and  the  Bel^^an  revolution  he  produced  two  political 

in  fact  trained  her  by  precept  and  example  to  comedies,  the  "  Frontier  Village,'^  and  the  ^*  Vil- 

a  life  of  pleasure.    She  was  skilled  in  accom-  lage  beyond  the  Frontier,*'  with  the  greatest 

plishments,  and  when  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  success.    He  is  the  author  of  more  than  60  ro- 

15  manifested  precocious  shrewdness  in  man-  manoes,  among  the  principal  of  which  are :  **Our 

aging  her  property,  which  she  so  disposed  of  as  Ancestors,^'  a  series  of  stories  relating  to  the 

to  speedily  double  its  value.    Being  beautiful,  history  of  Holland;  the  "Rose  of  Dekama,** 

witty,  and  fond  of  cultivated  society,  she  soon  translated  into  English  by  Woodley  Hliondon, 

became  popular  in  Paris,  where  she  fixed  her  1847) ;  and  the  '*  Adopted  Son,''  transuated  by 

residence,  her  love  being  sought  by  many  of  the  Hodcins  ^ew  York,  1847).    He  has  translated 

most  eminent  men  of  the  age.   She  was  remark-  into  the  Dutch  language  several  of  the  dramas 

able  for  beixig  neither  avaricious  nor  extrava-  of  Shakespeare,  and  some  of  the  poems  of 

gont,  and,  with  a  constant  succession  of  lovers,  Southey  and  Tennyson.    He  has  written  also  a 

appears  to  have  never  depended  on  them  for  history  of  northern  Holland  for  children,  a  de- 

pecunia^  aid.^  "It  required."  says  Yoltaire,  scription  of  the  old  castles  of  Holland,  and  nu- 

'^  great  ingenuity  and  much  love  on  her  part  merous  operas  and  comedies.    He  is  preparing 

to  induce  her  to  accept  nresents."    Few  mmds  a  complete  edition  of  the  Dutch  poet  Y ondeL 

of  the  age  were  freer  from  hypocrisy  or  an-  An  elegant  edition  of  his  dramatic  works  was 

truthfulness  than  Ninon's,  and  the  most  char-  published  in  Amsterdam  in  1852-'5. 

aoteristio  anecdotes  in  relation  to  her  are  those  LENNOX,  a  co.  of  Canada  West,  bordering 

which  refiect  credit  on  her  integritv.     Dia-  on  the  bay  of  Quinte  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake 

tinguished  and  modest  women  courted  her  so-  Ontario,  and  £>ained  by  Salmon  and  Napanee 

ciety.  and  Mme.  de  Lafayette,  Mme.  de  SuUy,  rivers;  area,  170  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  7,055. 

and  Mme.  Scarron  (afterward  De  Maintenon)  Its  S.  and  S.  W.  coast  is  indented  by  numerous 

were  among  her  friends  and  visitors,  Ohristina  inlets.    The  surface  is  diversified,  and  the  soil, 

of  Sweden  daring  her  residence  in  France  resting  on  beds  of  limestone,  is  very  fertile. 
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Indian  corn,  wbeat,  oats,  rye,  bnckwheat,  pota-  tentlon,  especially  from  tbe  emperor  Alexander! 

toesiand  peas  are  the  ohief  productions.    Oapi-  Sbe  was  arrested  in  1809  in  consequence  of  ^  in* 

taL  Kingston.  discreet  rerelationsy"  and  again  in  1821  for  some 

liEKnOX.    Bee  DnMBABTOireHiBX.  political  offence  contained  in  a  book  pnblidied 

LENNOX,  OHARLOTTSjin  English  antboress,  dy  her  nnder  the  title  of  La  $ibj/lle  au  congrh 
bom  in  tbe  city  of  New  York  in  1720,  died  in  ^Aia  la  OhapeUe.  Abont  1880  she  sank  into 
I^and,  Jan.  4, 1804.  Her  father,  061.  Ram-  obscurity,  and  finally  died  at  the  age  of  71, 
say,  who  was  lieutenant-gorernor  of  the  colony  after  predicting  in  one  of  her  books  that  die 
of  rTew  York  at  the  time  of  her  birth,  sent  her  should  live  to  the  age  of  126.  She  became  rich 
to  be  educated  in  England,  where  she  passed  by  her  calling.  She  published  during  her  life 
the  remainder  of  her  life.  She  married,  and,  many  pamphlets,  and  a  few  books,  of  no  ralne 
having  become  a  widow  in  straitened  circum-  with  the  exception  of  her  Stmvenin  d$  la  Bel- 
stances,  was  obliged  to  resort  to  her  pen  for  gigue^  cent  jown  d'h^fartttne  (1822),  and  the 
the  means  of  subsistence.  Her  chief  work,  Memoires  hutoriqun  et  teereti  de  VimperatricB 
entitled  ^Shakespeare  Illustrated'*  (8  vols.  .Tas^DAtntf,  &c.  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1829). 
12mo.),  is  a  collection  of  tiie  novels  and  histo-  IJINOX,  the  shire  town  of  Berkshire  co., 
ries  firom  whidi  Shakespeare  is  supposed  to  ICass^  on  the  Housatonic  river,  6  m.  S.  from 
have  derived  the  plots  of  some  of  his  chief  *  Pittsneld,  and  167  m.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in 
plays,  with  critical  remarks.  Among  her  other  1866, 1,921.  The  town  abounds  in  marble  of  ex- 
works  are  tran^ations  of  ^  Sully's  Memoirs"  and  oellent  quality,  which  has  been  employed  in  the 
*'Binney's  Greek  llieatre,''  ^^The  Female  Quix-  construction  of  public  buildings  in  Washington 
ote,"  and  a  variety  of  plays,  novels,  and  mi»-  and  elsewhere,  and  also  in  iron  ore.  At  Lenox 
eeUanies.  She  ei^joyed  the  friendship  of  Br.  Furnace  are  extensive  iron  works,  and  a  manu- 
Johnson  and  Richardson,  the  former  of  whom  factory  of  window  glass.  The  village  of  Lenox 
ranked  her  as  equal  if  not  superior  in  talent  to  is  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  range  of  hills,  has 
Miss  Burney  or  Hannah  More,  and  assisted  her  a  number  of  elegant  dwelling  houses,  8  churches 
in  drawing  up  proposi^  for  an  edition  of  her  (Congregational,  Episcopal,  and  Methodist),  an 
works  in  8  vols.  4to.,  which  however  seems  academy,  a  court  house,  county  house,  and 
never  to  have  been  published.  She  died  im-  gaol.  In  beauty  of  natural  scenery  Lenox  is 
poverished.  not  surpassed  by  any  town  in  western  Massa* 

LENOIK,  an  E.  co.  of  N.  0.,  traversed  by  chusetts,  and  has  of  late  years  become  a  favor- 
Neuse  river ;  area,  890  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  ite  summer  resort.  It  has  at  dllferent  times 
7,828,  of  whom  4,116  were  slaves.  The  surface  been  the  residence  of  well  known  American  an* 
is  undulating,  and  the  soil  very  fertile  near  the  thors,  including  Dr.  William  E.  Ohanning,  Miss 
streams.  The  productions  in  1860  were  822,684  Oatharine  M.  Sedswick,  and  Nathaniel  Haw- 
bushels  of  Indian  corn,  92,648  of  sweet  potatoes.  Ibome.  It  was  setded  in  1760,  and  incorporated 
and  186  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  18  tar  and  in  1767,  receiving  the  family  name  of  the  duke 
turpentine  factories,  28  grist  mills,  11  saw  milk,  of  Richmond. 

14  churches,  and  200  pupils  attending  public  LENS(Lat.,  a  lentil),  a  transparent  body  used 

schools.     The  North  Carolina  railroad  passes  for  refracting  light.    A  convex  lens  is  usually 

through  the  county.    Capital,  Kingston.  of  the  form  of  two  segments  of  spheres,  united 

LENOBMAin),  Mabix  Anbx  Abklaidx,  a  by  their  bases ;  a  concave  lens,  on  the  contrary, 

famous  French  fortune-teller,  bom  in  Alen^n^  has  a  concavit^  on  either  side,  into  which  part 

May  27, 1772,  died  in  Paris,  June  26, 1848.  She  of  a  sphere  wiU  fit.    Concave  lenses  are  used 

was  of  a  respectable  family,  but  owing  to  the  in  spectacles  for  the  relief  of  near-sighted  per- 

death  of  her  father  received  a  very  incomplete  sons,  and  in  the  eyepiece  of  opera  glasses  and 

education,  and  was  for  some  time  a  seamstress,  spy  glasses  of  low  power.    Convex  lenses  are 

At  tibe  age  of  21  i^e  went  to  Paris,  and  entered  used  singly  as  magnifiers.    They  cause  the  rays 

a  linen  shop  as  saleswoman.  In  1798  she  formed  of  light  which  pass  through  them  to  con  ver^ 

apartnershipwith  a  Mine.  Gilbert  and  a  baker's  toward  the  central  line,  at  right  angles  to  their 

boy  named  Flammermont  for  the  purpose  of  surfaces;  so  that  to  an  eye  in  the  right  position^ 

carrying  on  the  trade  of  fortune-tellmff.    Hav-  rays  from  different  parts  of  an  object  make  a 

Ing  been  complained  of  to  the  police.  Mile.  Le-  greater  angle  than  if  they  had  not  come  through 

normand  was  arrested  and  imprisoned  for  sev-  the  lens.   Convex  lenses  are  also  used  in  corabi- 

eral  months.    After  obtaining  her  freedom  she  nation  in  telescopes  and  microscopes,  in  which 

opened  in  the  rue  Honorg-Chevalier  a  ^  cabinet  the  image  formea  by  one  lens  is  looked  at  under 

m  divination,'*  which  she  subsequently  removed  the  magnifying  power  of  a  second.    The  image 

to  the  rue  de  Toumon.    Her  popularity  was  re-  is  formed  by  a  convex  lens,  by  means  of  its  pow* 

markable ;  during  40  years  she  was  constantly  er  to  make  the  rays  of  light  converge,  which 

visited  by  persons  of  all  ranks.    The  court  it-  brings  all  the  light  that  emanated  nam  each 

self  contributed  much  to  bring  her  into  vogue,  point  of  the  object  andn  to  anoint  in  the  air  on 

and  her  imorance  and  commonplace  manner  of  the  opposite  of  the  lens.    Tnese  points  of  the 

divinine  md  not  injure  her  credit  in  the  least,  image  have  nearly  the  same  relative  position  as 

After  the  fiall  of  tne  empire  Mile.  Lenormand  the  correspondinff  points  in  the  olject,  and  may 

went  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  to  the  congress  of  the  be  rendered  visible  by  being  received   upon 

allied  sovereigns,  where  she  attracted  much  at-  smoke  or  vapor,  or,  as  in  the  camera  obs^ra 
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fluid  niigic  knteni,  upoB  a  aheet    Th«  image  in  dhnreh  of  sprinkliog  the  head  or  forehead  nith 

the  clear  air  can  be  Been  by  an  eye  placed  in  a  ashes.    (See  Ash  Wbdnbsdat.)    It  is  the  46th 

line  prolonged  from  the  object  through  the  im-  day  before  Easter,  the  6  Sandays  which  inter- 

ageu    If  the  image  be  formed  by  a  single  convex  vene  between  it  and  that  festivsl  not  bemg 

kns,  it  willf  on  being  magnified,  be  fonnd  to  haTO  oonnted  as  part  of  Lent  nor  obserred  as  fast 

two  prinoipal  imperfections,  arising  from  spher-  days.    In  the  Roman  Catholic  chnrch  the  nature 

leal  and  from  chromatic  aberration.    Bpher-  of  the  fast  is  prescribed  by  rule.    Only  one 

ioal  aberration  arises  from  the  fact  that  a  lens  meal  a  day  is  allowed,  and  at  this  the  use  of  flesh 

whose  surfaces  are  portions  of  a  sphere  cannot  meat  isprohibitecL  the  precept  of  fasting  always 

In^g  the  rays  of  light  from  a  point,  a  fixed  star  implying  that  of  anstinenoe  from  fiesh.  A  slight 

for  example,  to  a  perfect  point.    The  true  sur-  refection,  however,  may  be  taken  morning  and 

ftoe  for  an  aplanatic  (Gr.  aiikaanis^  nnerrii^)  lens  evening,  the  quantity  of  food  not  to  exceed  2 

is  formed  by  nand  polishing  with  rouge ;  but  this  ounces  in  the  former  case,  and  8  ounces  in  the 

labor  is  rendered  less  by  making  the  surfaces  of  latter.    But  considerable  modifications  of  these 

the  two  sides  parts  of  different  spheresi  having  rules  are  made  in  countries  where  the  climate 

the  right  proportion  to  each  other.    Ohromatic  or  habits  of  the  people  render  their  observ* 

aberration  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  lens  ance  injurious  to  health,  and  dispensations  are 

decomposes  the  light,  refracting  the  different  also  frequentlv  granted  in  favor  of  particular 

colon  unequally,  so  that  if  it  were  aplanatio  for  peraons.    In  the  United  States  the  use  of  flesh 

each  color,  it  would  form  a  series  of  images,  one  meat  is  allowed  several  times  a  week  at  the  dis- 

behind  the  other,  neither  of  which  could  be  seen,  cretion  of  the  bishops.    In  the  Greek  church 

except  as  surrounded  by  a  frinffe  of  complemen-  the  rules  are  stricter,  and  there  are  4  lentea 

Uxj  color.    To  remedy  this  defect,  a  concave  fasts  in  the  year.  The  Protestant  denominations 

lens  is  employed.    If  this  were  of  the  same  kind  which  recognize  the  season  of  Lent  leave  the 

of  glas&  it- would  diminish  the  magnifying  pow-  manner  of  observance  to  individual  judgment, 

er  in  tne  same  proportion  that  it  ^minished  — ^A  curious  old  English  custom  followed  in 

the  chromatic  effect    But  by  taking  a  different  Lent  was  that  of  p^ting  a  puppet  called  a 

kind  of  glass,  having  a  greater  power  of  sepa-  Jack  o'  Lent,  the  origin  of  which  is  not  explain- 

ratinfl  colors  than  the  convex  lens  hss,  a  com-  ed.    Ben  Jonson  alludes  to  it  in  his  *^  Tale  of  a 

pound  adiromatic  lens  is  formed,  having  a  Tub*': 
greater  focsl  length  than  the  convex  lens;  that         ,^    ,^     ^.^_^    ■■■<>» "  ^^•^•^«  ^ 

Tl  4.u«.  ^^«^^«.^  iJ!l.«  »A»4..«i:.y>a  ^«i«  «.«.4.  \t  ^k-.  when  thou  didst  »t«Dd  six  w««k«  the  Jaok  o'  L«iit 

is,  the  concave  lens  neutrslizes  only  part  of  the         jor  boyi  to  irari  tbroo  thnmi  %  ponaj  at  thett. 

magnifying,  but  nearly  all  of  the  chromatic  •       i.  i,  j      «  j  «t     x      a....i»«i«      a  t 

€^t  of  thi  convex  lens.    The  word  aplanatic  S^a*«^^i*^  l^^^  ^''*^°  ®^°^'    ^"""^v  ^  i* 

has  been  also  applied  to  various  other  varieties  MS-.i^  the  Ashmolean  museum,  occur  the  fol- 

of  lenses.  ^^^"^  ^«"«»  • 

LENT  (Lat  «i^«ve.ma),  a  fast  of  ^  days,  ^^ti['&'bSf£LSi"o?JK^  '"^ 
which  immediately  precedes  Easter.  The  on*  And  aavtha^  repont  jowo  of  yowor  sfn, 
gin  of  the  word  is  uncertain;  some  derive  it  For •Umo, •y™, lero yow §wonrng« 
W  the  Saxon  UncUn,  implying  Bpring,  or  the  ifm'.^^i^^^l^ 
season  when  the  days  **  lengthen ;"  others  from  And  nukts  u  end  of  Lenton  tydei 
the  Germsn  leinen,  to  thaw.  The  object  of  the  jhe  4th  Sunday  of  Lent  is  often  termed  Mid- 
fast  has  also  been  disputed,  but  it  is  generaUy  Lent  Sunday  or  Passion  Sunday ;  it  was  fbr- 
regarded  as  a  preparation  for  Easter,  and  a  time  ^„]j  known  as  "  Oarl  Sunday,"  and  on  that 
speciaUy  set  apart  for  repentance  over  the  sins  ^ay  beans  or  peas  called  "  carlings''  used  to  be 
©f  the  past  year :  while  the  number  of  40  days  gi^en  away  or  eaten.  Thus  an  En^ish  trans- 
devoted  to  it  is  thought  to  have  reference  to  the  la^or  (1607)  gives  the  following  passsge  from 
Saidour's  40  days'  fast  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  the  QuadragsnmaU  SpirituaU  (ParisT  1566) : 
40  days  of  the  deluge,  the  40  years'  wandenngs  u  jj^j.  the  saUad  (eaten  in  Lent  at  the  first  ser^ 
of  the  Jews,  the  40  days  granted  to  the  Nine-  yi^e)  we  eat  fried  beanes,  by  which  we  under- 
▼ites  for  repentanc^  or  the^me  spent  in  fa^  g^^  confession.  When  we  would  have  beanea 
r,^.^^)^^  ^^  -^^  ?^,.  Jerome  speaks  ^^11  sooden,  we  lay  them  in  steepe,  for  other- 
of  the  fast  as  a  memorial  of  the  Saviour  s  pas-  ^j^e  they  will  never  seeth  kindly.  Therefore, 
sion.  According  to  the  same  wnter,  as  weB  ^  ^^  purpose  to  mend  our  fknlts,  it  is  not  suffl* 
as  St  Leo,  St.  Augustine,  and  most  of  the  ^ient  Wely  to  confess  them  at  all  adventure, 
fathers  of  the  4th  and  6th  oentanes^t  was  in-  ^^^t  we  must  let  our  confession  lie  in  steepe  in 
stituted  by  the  apostles,  altlwughProtMtan^  the  water  of  meditaaon."  In  his  "Ooliii 
commonly  hold  that  it  was  not  established  until  dout"  Skelton  writes  - 

the  ad  or  8d  century.    It  seems  to  have  been  ^^  ^^.  Lenton  BoMon. 

made  obligatory  at  least  as  early  as  A.  D.  260.  To  wiu  neitiior  Bonnes  nor  PoaMw, 

At  first  there  was  great  diversity  in  the  tune  Butyeiooktoboiotiooeo 

and  manner  of  its  observance.    Its  duration  was  *  ^^^^  or  to  •  gooao. 

soon  fixed  by  the  church  at  86  days,  to  which  Lent  is  preceded  in  some  countries  by  the  dlssi- 

4  were  subsequently  added.    The  first  day  of  pation  of  the  carnival.    (See  Oass(tvaL)    The 

Lent  is  celled  Ash  Wednesday,  fh>m  a  custom  day  before  Ash  Wedneeday  is  called  Shrove 

irhich  still  prevails  in  the  Boman  Catholio  Tuesday,  because  the  £uthfhl  used  then  to  oon- 
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ftfls  and  be  shriren,  In  preparation  for  the  fast  Ohaloedon  in  451,  at  wbicli  the  legates  of  Pop« 

(Bee  Holt  Week,  and  Good  Fridat.)  Leo  prended.  In  the  mean  time  AttUa  tiie  Hon 

LENTIL  (Lat.  lens),  an  escnlent  seed  belong-  had  invaded  Italy  and  dispersed  the  emperra*^ 
ing  to  a  plant  (ervum  lens,  Linn.)  of  the  natnral  legions,  and  was  rapidly  aniwing  near  Kome^ 
Older  leguminosa  or  pea  famUr,  and  used  for  when  Leo,  at  the  request  of  the  senate,  went 
food  from  the  earliest  times.  It  Ib  mentioned  oat  to  meet  him.  Struck  with  awe  at  ^e 
in  Gren.  xzy.  84,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Old  yenerable  aspect  of  the  pontiff,  or  according  to 
Testament  The  lentils  of  Egypt  used  to  be  the  legend  terrified  by  an  apparition  of  St 
held  in  much  esteem.  It  was  a  preparation  of  Peter  and  St  Paul,  the  barbarian  yielded  to 
this  diet  which  Esau  exchanged  for  his  birth-  Leo*s  prayers  and  agreed  to  retire  beyond  the 
right,  under  the  name  of  '*  red  pottage ;"  and  Danube.  When,  8  years  afterwaord  (466),  Gen- 
according  to  Dr.  Shaw,  in  his  ^^  Travels  in  Bar-  seric  led  his  Yandals  into  Italy,  the  pope  again 
bary,"  the  lentils  were  dressed  in  the  same  became  a  mediator,  and  wrung  from  the  con- 
manner  as  beans,  dissolving  into  a  mass  and  queror  a  promise  that  Rome  &ould  be  spared 
making  a  pottage  of  a  chocolate  color.  In  itom  the  flames  and  the  lives  of  its  inhabitants 
Egypt  and  Syria  the  parched  seeds  are  exposed  preserved.  Ilie  rest  of  Leo's  pontificate  was 
for  »&]e  in  the  shops,  and  they  are  esteemed  the  passed  in  the  peaceful  prosecution  of  those 
best  food  to  carry  upon  long  journeys.  On  the  ecclesiastical  rerorms  which  have  won  for  him 
continent  of  Europe  its  use  is  very  common,  the  surname  of  Great  He  was  a  voluminons 
especially  by  the  Roman  Catholics  during  Lent,  writer,  and  the  first  pope  whose  letters  hare 
In  France  and  Italy  there  are  at  least  8  varieties  been  preserved  to  our  time.  They  may  befmmd 
known  in  agriculture.  Large  quantities  of  len-  in  the  collection  of  Labbe,  and  have  also  beesi 
tils  are  imported  into  London  from  Hamburg  to  published  separately  under  various  titles.  IL 
be  used  as  an  ingredient  in  soups  aJid  sauces,  be-  Leo  X.  (Giovanni  db'  Medici),  bom  in  FI<meu 
ing  much  prized  by  cooks.  Ilie  cultivation  of  ence,  Dec.  11, 1476,  died  in  Rome,  Dec.  1, 1621. 
the  lentil  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  pea,  re-  He  was  the  second  son  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici, 
quiring  a  dry,  warm,  sandy  soil ;  and  though  sumamed  the  Magnificent,  and  of  his  wife 
ripening  sooner  it  must  be  sown  later,  and  at  Clarice  Orsino.  His  father  destined  him  firom 
the  rate  of  about  a  bushel  and  a  half  to  the  acre,  childhood  for  the  church,  and  made  such  use 
The  straw  is  considered  delicate  and  nutri-  ofhisinfluence  that  Giovanni  was  in  possession 
tions,  and  is  fed  to  lambs  and  calves.  Like  other  of  two  benefices  before  he  was  8  years  old,  and 
legumes,  the  lentil  contains  a  great  amount  of  was  made  a  cardinal  at  the  age  of  18,  under 
nutriment,  Einhoff  finding  in  8,840  parts  1,260  condition  however  that  he  should  not  enter  the 
ofstarchandl.483  of  matter  analogous  to  animal  sacred  college  nor  assume  the  insignia  of  his 
matter.  The  lentil  is  seldom  seen  in  American  rank  for  the  space  of  8  years.  He  had  already 
cultivation,  and  would  probably  be  found  in-  laid  the  foundation  of  a  liberal  education  under 
ferior  to  many  sorts  of  garden  and  field  beans  the  tutorship  of  Politian,  Demetrius  Chalcon- 
(species  of  phaeeolus),  which  our  hot  summers  dyles,  and  Bernardo  da  Bibbiena,  and  now  re- 
permit  us  to  raise.  paired  to  Pisa  to  study  theology  and  canon  law. 

LENTULUS,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fam-  In  March,  1492,  having  been  invested  with  hia 

ily,  long  prominent  in  ancient  Roman  history,  dignity  as  a  prince  of  the  church,  he  removed 

— ^PuBuus  Lkntulus  Suba  (killed  Dec.  5,  63  to  Rome.    Within  8  weeks  he  was  summoned 

B.  C),  the  chief  associate  of  Catiline,  was  quasa-  back  to  Florence  by  the  death  of  his  father, 

tor  in  81,  prffitor  in  76,  consul  in  71,  and  in  the  The  young  csordinal  proved  a  worthy  succesaor 

following  year  was  ejected  from  the  senate  for  of  Lorenzo  in  the  patronage  of  men  of  learning, 

his  infamous  life.    Joining  the  conspiracy  of  and  his  tutor  Chaloondyles  was  one  of  the  firat 

Catiline,  he  became  prestor  agiun  in  68,  was  left  to  experience  his  liberality.    On  the  accession 

fai  command  of  the  conspirators  in  the  city  when  of  Alexander  Y I.  to  the  pontificate  in  the  same 

Catiline  departed  to  Etruria,  was  detected  and  year,  he  deemed  it  prudent  again  to  retire  ftoXn^ 

proved  guOty  by  Cicero  through  the  Allobroges,  Rome,  and  spent  the  two  following  years  at 

and  was  strangled  in  the  Capitoline  prison.  Florence ;  but  the  indignation  of  his  townsmen 

LEO,  the  name  of  12  popes,  of  whom  the  fol-  at  the  part  played  by  the  Medici  on  the  inva- 

lowing  are  the  most  important.    I.  Lbo  I.,  saint,  sion  of  Italy  by  Charles  YIII.  of  France,  obliged 

aumamed  the  Great,  bom  in  Rome  about  890,  him  in  1494  to  escape  to  Bologna,  whence,  after 

died  April  11,461.    He  succeeded  SiztusIII.  in  sharing  with  his  brothers  in  8  unsuccessftil  at- 

440,  and  marked  his  accesdon  to  the  pontificate  tempts  to  restore  his  family  to  their  ancient 

by  several  important  reforms.    He  extended  to  place,  he  made  a  tour  with  11 .  companiona 

subdeacons  the  obligation  of  celibacy,  enacted  through  Germany,  Flanders,  and  France.    Un- 

penal  laws  against  married  monks,  and  procured  der  Pope  Julius  IL,  who  came  to  the  throne  in 

from  the  emperor  Yalentinian  III.  an  edict  1508,  he  was  appointed  to  the  chief  direction 

confirming  all  the  previous  ordinances  passed  of  the  papal  troops  in  the  war  with  the  Frendi 

against  the  Manichasans.     His  energetic  meas-  in  Italy,  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  battle 

nres  toward  these  heretics  were  followed  by  of  Ravenna,  April  11,  1512,  but  soon  afterward 

similar  contests  with  the  Pelagians  and  Priscil-  made  his  escape.    On  the  death  of  Julius  IL 

llanists,  and  with  the  famous  Entyches,  whose  in  Feb.  1518,  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  oa 

opinions  were  condemned  by  the  council  of  March  11  was  elected  pope^  taking  the  name  of 
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Ldo  X.  He  had  yet  feortved  only  deaeon'to  son  when  liis  ipiritual  Bopt^maoy  was  attacked 
orders ;  he  was  raised  to  the  priesthood  March  hy  the  great  religioas  revolntion  nnder  Luther. 
16,  eonaeorated  bishop  od  the  17th,  and  crown-  For  a  particular  aoooant  of  this  movement,  see 
ed  on  the  19th.  He  began  his  pontificate  by  LrrHSB,  and  Rbvosication  ;  its  immediate  oc- 
Mrdonhig  the  authors  of  a  oonspiraoy  against  oasion  was  the  publication  by  the  pope  of  an 
his  fiunily  in  Florence^  and  showing  partionlar  indulgence  to  all  persons  who,  among  other  con- 
fiftvor  to  certain  persons  who  had  been  among  ditions,  should  contribute  money  for  the  com- 
the  enemies  <oi  the  Medici.  He  appointed  as  pletion  of  the  churdi  of  St.  Peter  at  B<»ne,  an 
his  seeretarieathe  scholars  Bembo  and  Sadoleti,  object  which  had  occupied  his  attention  during 
i  who  had  only  their  merit  to  recommend  them,  his  whole  pontificate.  The  conduct  of  Leo  to- 
and  the  fiattering  prospects  of  his  reign  at  once  ward  Lnther  has  not  received  the  general  com- 
drew  to  Borne  a  multitade  of  men  of  letters  and  mendation  of  either  party.  The  Protestants 
science,  in  his  patronage  of  whom  consists  his  blame  his  obstinate  renisal  of  plana  for  a  peace- 
best  title  to  greatness.  He  was  not  long  in  nn-  fbl  settlement  of  disputed  points^  and  he  haa 
Telling  the  main  features  of  his  policy.  To  been  charged  by  some  Oatholic  writers  with  a 
compose  the  mutual  dissensions  of  the  Oitristian  leniency  but  for  which  the  reformation  mi^ 
princes  and  unite  them  against  the  Turks,  and  have  been  checked  at  the  outset.  He  found 
to  drive  from  Italy  the  french  and  Spaniards  firesh  cause  for  anxiety  in  the  menacing  attitude 
who,  masters  or  daimants  of  its  N,  and  S.  ex-  of  the  Turks,  against  whom  he  endeavored  to 
tremities,  kept  the  central  states  in  continual  form  a  general  ofiensive  league,  but  succeeded 
warfiire,  were  the  principal  objects  of  his  reign,  only  in  bringing  about  a-defensive  one  (1618). 
At  his  accession  the  French  king  Louis  XU.,  In  totherance  of  this  league  he  published  a 
\XL  alliance  with  the  Venetians,  was  prepving  general  truce  for  6  years  throughout  Christen- 
to  enforce  his  pretensions  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  dom,  threatening  with  excommunication  any 
The  pope  entered  into  a  conMeraoy  with  Henry  sovereign  who  should  break  it.  Nevertheless 
VIII.  of  England,  the  emperor  Maximilian,  and  he  seised  Perugia  and  other  small  Italian  states, 
Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  enlisted  a  force  of  made  an  attempt  on  Ferrara,  prosecuted  hia 
Swiss  mercenaries,  who  defeated  the  invaders  plans  against  Naples,  and  renewed  his  effbrts 
at  Novara,  June  6,  1618.  The  French  mon-  affainst  the  French,  whom  he  expelled  from 
arch  was  forced  to  abandon  his  claims  and  seek  Milan,  Parma,  and  Piaoenza.  Eight  days  aftw 
a  reconciliation  with  the  holy  see,  and  in  the  receiving  intelligence  of  these  successes  he  died 
following  vear  he  made  a  secret  treaty  with  Leo  so  suddenly  that  he  is  said  not  to  have  received 
by  which  he  engaged  to  favor  the  papal  designs  the  last  sacraments  of  the  church.  Apost-mortem 
for  expelling  the  Spaniards  firom  Naples.  In  examination  is  said  to  have  revealed  traces  of 
return  the  pontiff  relaxed  for  a  time  his  opposi-  poison,  how  or  by  whom  administered  was  never 
tion  to  the  Milan  prqject;  and  although  on  the  ascertained.  The  character  of  Leo  has  been 
renewal  of  the  war  by  Louis'  successor  Frauds  Judged  with  more  prejudice  and  discrepancy 
I.  he  again  brought  his  troops  into  the  field,  than  that  of  almost  any  other  person  known  in 
he  acted  mostly  on  the  defensive,  and  after  the  history.  He  has  been  accused  of  political  innn« 
fiunous  fVench  victory  of  Melegnano  (Marignan),  oerity,  of  adding  treachery  to  injustice  in  his  an- 
Bept.  18, 1616,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  nexation  of  neighboring  states,  of  an  inordinate 
of  Milan,  proposed  an  accommodation.  He  had  anxiety  for  the  aggrandizement  of  hia  family,  and 
a  pepsonal  interview  with  the  king  at  Bologna,  of  many  failings  which,  however  readily  pardon* 
at  which  were  arranged  the  terms  of  a  conoor-  ed  in  a  great  prince,  become  odious  in  a  Christian 
dat  whereby  the  "  pragmado  sanction,''  guar-  priest  But  whatever  estimate  we  form  of  hia 
anteeing  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  church,  character,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  the 
was  abolished,  the  payment  of  annates  secured  violent  spirit  of  partisanship  in  which  the  con- 
to  the  pope,  and  the  right  of  nomination  to  bene-  temporary  biographies  of  him  were  written. 
ficea  reserved  by  the  king.  The  holy  see,  how-  While  his  foreign  policy  was  liberal  and  enlifht- 
ever,  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  cities  of  Parma  ened,  he  governed  his  own  sobiects  with  wisdom 
and  Piacenza.  At  peace  with  foreign  powers,  and  Justice,  and  his  reign  was  long  gratefully  re- 
Leo  had  now  leisure  to  attend  to  the  advance-  membered  by  the  Romans  as  an  era  of  happiness 
ment  of  his  finnily.  The  duke  of  Urbino,  who,  and  prosperity.  Engaging  and  affable  in  man- 
beside  violating  hia  feudal  obligations,  had  been  ners,  gay  or  dignified  as  occasion  demanded, 
guilty  ofthemurderofthe  cardinal  of  Pavia  with  and  gifted  with  great  powers  of  conversation, 
his  own  hand,  was  summoned  to  appear  at  RorocL  he  charmed  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
wad  fi&iling  to  obey  was  excommunicated  (1616)  His  private  life  both  before  and  after  his  ele- 
and  stripped  of  his  possessions,  with  which  the  vation  to  the  throne  was  chaste  and  decorous, 
pope's  nephew  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  was  imme-  He  was  generous  to  excess,  magnificent  in  hia 
diately  invested.  On  Lorenzo's  death  with-  tasteS|  passionately  fond  of  the  chase,  but  tem- 
ottt  inale  heira  soon  afterward,  the  duchy  was  peratein  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  Though  not 
annexed  to  the  Papal  States.  Meanwhile  a  a  profbnnd  soliolar,  and  accused,  but  apparently 
conspiracy  against  the  pontiff's  Ufe  was  detect-  with  injustice,  of  neglecting  the  studies  best 
ed  in  the  sacred  colle^  and  a  cardinal  and  fitted  to  his  station,  he  was  well  versed  in  the 
two  subordinate  confederates  were  executed,  lighter  branches  of  literature  and  a  proficient  in 
Scarcely  had  Leo  passed  this  danger  to  his  per-  the  art  of  music    He  delighted  above  all  things 
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iti  the  todety  of  arMs,  poets^  and  ktnied  muL  tomiU  only  to  be  ftBeawinated  by  a  bead,  of  tiia 
He  oorresponded  with  Erasmus;   patronised  emperor's  bo4y  goard  within  the  precincts  of 
Ariosto  and  Sanazzaro;  founded  me  Greek  in-  the  palace.    The  Arian  followers  of  Aspar  en* 
Btitnte ;  established  a  Greek  press;  offered  re-  oonraged  the  intrigues  of  Ricimer  in  the  Weat^ 
wards  for  ^e  discovery  of  ancient  mannscripts :  and  incited  the  Goths  to  invade  Thrace,  and  for 
published  at  his  own  cost  Pagnini's  version  of  two  years  to  threaten  Oonstantinople.    Among 
the  Scriptures;  increased  the  Vatican  library;  the  extraordinary  events  of  thia  reign  were  the 
and  employed  Michel  Angelo  and  Raphael  in  destruotionofAntioch  by  an  earthquake  (468X  a 
the  execution  of  some  of  Sieir  greatest  worlu.  conflagration  in  Oonstantinople  (466X  immense 
His  munificence  might  well  endue  the  reign  of  and  destructive  inundations  (469X  and  an  erup* 
Leo  X  to  rank  asuie  golden  age  of  Italian  art  tion  of  Yesuvins  (572),  which,  according  to  all 
and  letters.    ^*  Hi^py  is  it  for  the  world,"  says  the  historians,  was  not  only  felt  at  Constantino- 
Boacoe,  '^  when  the  pursuits  of  such  individnals,  pie,  but  caused  showers  of  ashes  which  covered 
instead  of  being  devoted,  tiirough  blind  ambi-  the  roo&  of  houses  with  a  ooat  8  inches  thick, 
tion,  to  the  subjuffation  or  destruction  of  the       LEO  HI.,  Flaviub,  sumamed  the  Lsanrian,  a 
human  race,  are  directed  toward  those  bene-  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  in  Isauria  about  660, 
fioent  and  ^nerous  ends,  which,  amid  aU  his  ndsed  to  the  throne  in  717,  died  June  16,  741. 
avocations,  Leo  the  Tenth  appears  to  have  kept  The  son  of  a  farmer  who  emigrated  from  Asia 
continually  in  view."    Bee  Audio,  ffiitaire  ae  Minor  to  Thrace,  he  joined  the  army  under  Jus* 
ZSan  X,  (2  vols.  8vo.,  Paris,  1844),  and  Boseoe's  tinian  II.,  was  rapidly  promoted,  and  in  718  was 
"  Life  and  Pontificate  of  Leo  X."  (6th  ed.  re*  appointed  by  Anastasius  H.  to  the  supreme  com- 
vised,  2  vols.  6vo.,  London,  1858).    III.  Lao  mand  of  the  troops  in  Asia,  where  he  held  the 
XIL  (Aknibale  dblla.  Genoa),  bom  in  the  field  against  the  Arabs.   When  in  716  the  crown 
territory  of  Spoleto,  Aug.  2, 1760,  died  Feb.  10,  was  seized  by  Theodosius  III.,  Leo  declared  him 
1829.    Before  his  elevation  to  the  pontificate  a  usurper,  outwitted  and  avoided  the  Arab  gen- 
be  was  papal  nuncio  at  several  German  courts,  eral  Muslima,  marched  upon  Constantinople, 
and  was  sent  to  France  on  a  special  mission  by  forced  him  to  resign  (March,  717),  and  became 
Pius  VIL,  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  papacy  himself  master  of  the  empire.    The  Saracens^ 
Sept.  27, 1828.    He  governed  the  churcii  with  against  whom  he  had  warred  in  Asia,  and  who 
a  firmness  which  inTol^ed  him  in  disputes  with  were  ardent  to  revenge  the  trick  by  which  he 
Frsnce  and  Austria,  and  administered  the  af-  had  foiled  them,  immediately  appeared  under 
fairs  of  his  temporal  dominions  to  the  great  the  caliph  8olyman  with  an  immense  army  and 
benefit  and  satis&ction  of  his  subiects.    He  ex-  fieet  before  Coiiatantinople.  This  siege,  the  third 
erted  himself  to  suppress  brigandage  and  men-  by  the  Saracens,  lasted  two  years  (718-720X  suo- 
dicity,  promote  education  and  literature,  and  cessively  under  Solyman  and  Omar  IL ;  and  so 
auppress  secret  societies.    He  published  a  jubi-  powerful  were  the  Mohammedan  armamenta  that 
ke  for  the  year  1825,  and  in  a  circular  letter  to  the  provinces  expected  the  downffdl  of  Leow  the 
^e  Christian  nations  warmly  attacked  Bible  so-  western  kingdoms  heard  that  a  caliph  haa  aa> 
eieties.    He  was  succeeded  by  Pius  YIU.  oended  the  Byzantine  throne^  and  two  schemes 
LEO  I.,  FLAvnra,  sumamed  the  Thracian,  and  of  rebellion  were  plotted,  which  were  quickly 
the  Great,  a  Byzantine  emperor,  bom  in  the  suppressed  when  the  triumph  of  the  emperor 
eountry  of  the  Bessi,  in  Thrace,  about  A.  D.  400,  was  known.    The  Arab  fieet  was  routed  in  two 
d^  in  Jan.  474.    At  the  death  of  Marcian  \xk  engagements,  was  partially  consumed  by  the 
457  he  wos  only  a  military  tribune ;  but  being  Greek  fire,  and  few  of  the  ahips  regained  the 
proclaimed  emperor  by  the  soldiers,  the  choice  harbors  of  Syria.    In  726  Leo  promulgated  an 
was  confirmed  by  the  senate,  and  he  wis  crown-  edict  for  the  removal  of  images  from  all  the 
ed  by  the  patriarch  Anatotius,  this  being  the  churches  of  the  empire,  in  order  perhaps  to 
first  instance  of  a  prince  receiving  his  crown  make  Jews  and  Mohammedans  more  favorably 
from  the  hands  of  a  bishop.    He  continued  the  inclined  to  Christian  worship,  and  tbna  inau- 
measures  of  his  predecessor  against  the  Euty-  gurated  the  party  of  the  iconoclasts,  and  a  con- 
ehians  in  Alexandria,  successfully  encountering  flict  of  120  years.    He  was  opposed  by  Gtor- 
the  opposition  of  his  minister,  the  Arian  chief  manus,  patriarch  of  Constantinopky  John  the 
Aspar,  by  whose  infiaence  he  had  been  raised  Damascene,  and  John  Chrysorrhoas  in  the  £ast| 
to  the  Uirone.    In  466  the  Huns  invaded  Dacia  and  by  Popes  Gregory  II.  and  lU.  in  the  West, 
and  tiireatened  the  eastern  empire,  but  were  The  iconoclasts  were  condenmed  by  a  oouncU 
defeated  by  the  generals  of  Leo,  their  prindiMd  assembled  at  Rome  in  782;  an  expedition  sent 
ohief  Dengizec,  a  son  of  Attila,  being  killed.  In  by  the  emperor  into  Italy  (784)  to  reduce  the 
468  he  concerted  with  Anthemiua,  Uie  emperor  cities  opposed  to  the  edict  failed  in  its  objecL 
of  the  West,  an  expedition  against  Genseric,  and  the  exarchate  of  Bavenna  was  transferred 
king  of  the  Vandals  in  Africa.    Under  the  com-  from  the  Greeks  to  the  Lombards.    In  the  £ask 
mand  of  Badliscos  more  than  1,000  ships,  each  there  was  a  rebellion  in  the  Peloponnesua  and 
with  100  men,  came  to  land  near  Carthage,  but  the  Cydadea,  and  a  revolt  in  the  capital,  the  lat- 
were  attacked  by  night  with  Jre  ships,  ana  the  ter  of  which  was  quelled  only  after  muoh  blood- 
whole  fieet  was  destroyed  or  diq>ersed.    This  shed.    The  numeroua  professors  in  the  schools 
disastrous  result  was  charged  upon  Aspar,  who  of  Constantinople  &vored  the  use  of  imagea 
with  one  of  hia  sons  escaped  from  a  popular  and  the  emperor  is  said  to  have  therefore  ord^ed 
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tbe  Ibnvy  of  St  8<^liifl  to  be  burned.    It  \a  swords  under  theur  robes,  and  st  a  giren  signd 

more  probable  that  this  libraiy  of  86,000  vol*  they  mdied  upon  the  emperor,  who  perished  at 

nmes  was  aooidentallj  destroyed  in  some  oon«  the  altar,  after  bravely  defending  himself  with 

iUgration.    After  the  eheok  which  his  Ibroes  the  great  cross. 

ezperlenoed  in  Italy,  he  transferred  Greece  and  LKO  VI.,  Flayhts,  somamed  the  Philosopher, 
Blyria  from  the  spiritual  authority  of  the  popes  a  Byaantine  emperor,  born  in  865,  ascended  the 
to  that  of  the  patriarchs  of  Constantinople.  The  throne  in  886,  died  in  911.  He  was  associated 
latter  years  of  his  reign  were  occupied  with  with  his  father  Basil  I.  in  tbe  government  two 
violent  wars  with  the  Arabs.  An  aaventorer,  years  before  he  sncceeded  him.  Narrowly  es- 
who  claimed  to  be  Tiberins,  a  son  of  Jnstinian  caping  from  a  false  accnsatiim  of  parricide  made 
n.,  was  supported  by  the  caliph,  and  made  his  by  the  minister  Santabaren  and  the  patriarch 
entiy  into  Jerusalem  in  the  garb  of  a  Roman  Photius,  be  began  his  reign  by  banishing  one  of 
emperor.  In  789  the  Arab  general  Solyman  them  and  deposing  the  other.  From  887  to  891 
invaded  the  Roman  territories  with  90,000  men,  he  warred  against  the  Saracens  in  Asia  Minor  and 
in  8  divisions,  but  retreated  into  Syria  after  the  Italy.  The  mismanagement  of  the  prime  minis- 
defeat  of  one  of  the  bodies  in  a  pitched  battle  in  ter  Stylianus,  who  disregarded  the  privileges  of 
Phrygia,  In  740  an  earthquake  caused  calami-  Bulgarian  merchants,  occasioned  a  severe  war 
ties  throuffhout  the  empire,  demolishing  a  part  with  that  people,  which  Leo  terminated  in  894 
of  the  wafis  of  Oonstantinople,  and  destroying  by  involving  the  Bulgarians  by  means  of  in- 
whole  towns  in  Thrace  and  in  Egypt  trigues  in  hostilities  with  the  Hungarians.  The 
LBO  y .,  Flavtub,  sumamed  the  Armenian,  a  inactivity  of  the  emperor  exposed  him  to  a  series 
Byzantine  emperor,  reigned  from  818  to  820.  of  conspiracies,  and  invited  new  attacks  by  the 
He  was  of  noble  Arihenian  descent,  distinguish-  Saracens,  who  in  904  captured  and  plundered 
ed  himself  as  a  general  under  Nicephorus  I.  ThesBslonica.  In  911  they  defeated  the  Greek 
(802-811),  was  exiled  for  treachery,  but  soon  re*  fleet  near  Samos.  Leo  combined  the  legislative 
called  by  Michael  I.,  and  appointed  commander  and  executive  powers  in  his  own  person,  and 
of  the  troops  in  Asia.  Michael  was  chiefly  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  the  authority 
unpopular  as  the  husband  of  the  masculine  of  the  senate.  He  was  excluded  from  the  com- 
and  presuming  Procopia,  and  his  downfall  and  munion  of  the  faithful  on  account  of  his  fourth 
the  elevation  of  Leo  had  been  foretold  by  an  nuptials,  the  Greek  church  tolerating  only  a 
Asiatic  prophetess.  In  818  Leo  and  the  em-  second  marriage.  His  titie  of  Philosopher  he 
peror  led  an  expedition  against  the  Bulgarians,  received  for  having  written  several  works  on 
and  were  defeated  in  a  battle  near  Adrianople.  theological  and  profane  subjects.  The  ^Basi<- 
Michael  withdrew  to  Constantinople,  leaving  a  lies,"  or  imperial  constitutions,  being  a  Greek 
disafl^scted  army  under  the  command  of  I^o,  translation  and  revision  of  Justinian^s  CorpuM 
who  was  the  secret  cause  of  the  defeat,  and  /vm,  with  the  addition  of  subsequent  constitu- 
whose  friends  now  persuaded  the  soldiers  to  tions,  were  begun  under  Basil  I.,  and  completed 
proclaim  him  emperor.  The  rebel  army  march-  under  Leo  and  Gonstantine  Porphyrogenitus. 
ed  toward  tbe  Of^ital,  and  to  avoid  civil  war  The  principal  writings  attributed  to  Leo  are  88 
Michael  resigned  to  the  conspirators  the  keys  orations,  chiefly  on  theological  snbjectf*,  an  im- 
of  the  city  and  the  palace,  and  retired  to  a  con-  portent  treatise  on  military  tactics,  and  a  work 
vent  The  Bulgarians  immediately  appeared  on  ^*  Oracles,"  in  which  the  fates  of  the  empire  are 
before  Constantinople,  desolated  its  suburbs,  fbretold  by  the  arts  of  astrology  and  divmation. 
captured  Adrianople,  and  reduced  Thrace  to  a  LEO,  Heikrior,  a  German  historian,  bom  in 
desert,  but  suffered  a  terrible  defeat  by  Leo  at  Rudolstadt,  March  19, 1799.  He  was  educated 
Mesembrya  in  814.  In  815  he  invaded  their  at  Breslau  and  Jena,  and  had  begun  special  re- 
territory,  obtained  a  truce  for  80  years,  and  by  searches  into  tiie  history  of  the  middle  ages 
his  fierce  onsets  left  such  an  impression  on  these  before  receiving  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philoa- 
hereditary  enemies  of  the  Byzantine  einpire  that  ophy  in  1820.  In  1822  he  went  to  Berlin, 
they  remained  quiet  during  74  years.  Educated  where  he  was  an  enthusiastic  disciple  of  Hegel. 
in  a  camp,  he  reformed  the  civil  government  by  In  1824  he  published  a  remarkable  work  on  the 
introducmg  into  it  the  strictness  of  military  die-  constitution  of  tiie  Lombard  cities.  In  1828  he 
cipline,  and  his  incessant  oversight  and  formi-  was  elected  to  the  professorship  of  history  in 
dable  punishments  improved  the  administration  the  university  of  Halle,  which  he  still  holds. 
both  in  the  capital  and  the  provinces.  He  pro*  In  later  life  he  opposed  Hegelianism  and  politi* 
teoted  the  iconoclasts,  and  nis  severity  against  cal  liberalism  with  the  same  vigor  and  zeal  that 
the  advocates  of  images  created  numerous  ene-  he  had  displayed  as  a  young  man  in  their  de* 
mles.  Michael  the  Stanunerer  had  contribut-  feiice.  Anaong  his  more  important  historical 
ed  largely  to  his  elevation,  and  had  been  his  works  are:  Hcmdhuch  der  GesehichUda  MiU 
stanch  adherent,  but  after  repeated  warnings  telaiUrs  (1880) ;  Gesehiehte  d&r  Italienis^hen 
was  found  guilty  of  treason,  and  was  sentenced  8taaten  (5  vols.,  1829-*30) ;  and  a  work  on  tiie 
to  death.  On  the  day  appointed  for  his  exeeu-  history  of  the  Netherlands  (2  vols.,  1832~*5). 
tion  a  band  of  priests  and  chanters  was  admitted  His  principal  controversial  writings  against  lib- 
Into  the  palatial  chapel  to  sing  matins.  A  body  eral  tendencies  are :  Eiorr  Dr.  DietUrweg  und 
of  conspirators,  friends  of  Michael,  minsled  with  dU  DeuUeh&n  Uhivenitdten  (1886) ;  Sendiehrei- 
this  procession,  in  the  eededastical  habit|  wilh  Im  m  G9rre$  (1888) ;  and  Die  Msgelingen  (1888^ 
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I 
whicli  caused  a  livelj  discnssioiL    He  baa  alao  by  a  high  and  anbatantial  bridge.   During  th« 
written  a  treatise  on  the  natural  history  of  the  oonteats  between  the  aristocratic  and  repnb- 
state  (1888),  a  manual  of  universal  history  (6  lican  parties  which  followed  the  declaration  of 
vols.,  1885-^44:),  several  works  pertaining  to  the  independence  from  8pain  in  1828,  a  large  part 
antiquities  aud  lanffua^  of  tne  Germans,  as  of  the  dty,  including  its  richest  portion,  was 
Beowulf  (1889)  and  jjie  Malbergi$ehe  Gloiae  destroyed  by  fire.    Over  1,000  buUdings  were 
(1842-^5),  and  Die  Ferimtchriften^  containing  burned  in  a  single  night,  and  there  are  entire 
studies  on  Oeltic  antiquities^  squares  of  ruins  that  were  once  palaces.    Whole 
LEO  AFRIOANUS.    See  Afsioaitus.  streets,  now  almost  deserted  and  overgrown 
LEO  ALLATIUS.    See  Allatics.  with  weeds  and  bushes,  are  lined  with  Sie  re- 
LEOBEN,  a  town  of  Austria,  in  the  province  nuuns  of  large  and  beautiful  edifices.    Like  all 
of  Styria,  on  the  Mur;  pop.  about  2,600.    The  other  Spani^  cities,  Leon  covers  a  large  area 
inhabitauts  are  mostly  engaged  in  mining  and  of  ground.   It  is  regularly  laid  out,  with  s<^uarea 
for^Dg  iron.    The  preliminary  treaty  between  or  plaeat  in  each  ecclesiastical  or  mumcipal 
the  French  republic  and  Austria,  wmch  termi-  district.    The  houses  are  rarely  of  more  than 
nated  Napoleon's  2d  Italian  campaign,  and  was  one  story,  but  generally  have  high  arched  en- 
followed  by  the  peace  of  Oampo  Fonnio,  was  trances,  above  which  were  anciently  engraved 
concluded  here,  April  18, 1797.  the  arms  of  the  proprietor.    The  public  edifices 
LEOCHARES,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  who  are  among  the  finest  in  Spanish  America,  and 
flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  4th  century  the  great  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  ranks  second  to 
B.  0.    He  was  one  of  the  artists  employed  by  no  smiilar  structure  on  the  continent.  It  covers 
Artemisia  of  Caria  on  the  tomb  of  her  husband  an  entire  square,  is  of  solid  masonry  through- 
Mausolus.    He  was  also  one  of  those  engaged  out,  was  87  years  in  building,  was  finished  in 
by  Philip  of  Maoedon  to  execute  memorials  of  1748,  and  is  said  to  have  cost  $5,000,000.    Its 
his  victory  at  Ohasronea ;  but  his  ch^  cTmunre  roof  is  of  masonry,  supported  on  massive  arches, 
was  his  bronze  statue  of  the  *^  Abduction  of  It  is  sometimes  used  as  a  fortress,  and  in  18^ 
Ganymede  by  the  Bird  of  Jove,''  of  which  the  80  pieces  of  artillery  were  mounted  on  its  roof, 
best  extant  copy  is  at  Rome.     His  statue  of  Beside  the  cathedral,  Leon  has  10  churches,  of 
''Zeus  Ceraunius"  was  also  very  celebrated.  which  La  Merced,  Becoleccion,  and  Calvario  are 
LEON.    I.  AN.  CO.  of  Fla.,  bordering  on  Ga.,  remarkable  for  their  size  and  fine  facades.  There 
and  bounded  W.  by  Ocklockonnee  river;  area,  are  2  hospitalB  and  a  university,  the  Tridentine 
700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 1 1,442,  of  whom  8,208  college  of  San  Ramon,  founded  in  1675.   It  was 
were  slaves,  since  which  its  limits  have  been  once  very  fiourishing,  and  had  numerous  stu- 
reduced.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  pro-  dents,  with  professonhips  of  law  and  medicine, 
dnctive  soil.     The  productions  in  1850  were  The  city  is  weU  paved,  and  on  the  whole  dean, 
88.232  lbs.  of  rice,  178  hhds.  of  sugar,  16,107  well  ventilated,  and  salubrious.    It  is  the  actual 
bales  of  cotton,  and  1,792  galls,  of  molasses,  seat  of  the  government  of  the  republic,  and  the 
There  were  8  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  and  19  president  and  his  cabinet  reside  here,  although 
churches.    Capital.  Tallahassee.    II.  A  central  the  legislature  meets  in  the  city  of  Managua, 
CO.  of  Texas,  bounaedE.  by  the  Trinity  and  W.  which  is  nomin^y  the  capitsl.     The  view 
by  the  Navasoto  river;  area,  1,100  sq.m. ;  pop.  around  Leon  is  one  of  the  finest  and  most  ex- 
in  1850,  1,946,  of  whom  621  were  slaves.    The  tensive  in  the  world.    Kot  fewer  than  18  volca- 
soil  on  the  uplands  is  a  sandy  loam,  and  in  the  noes  are  visible  from  the  roof  of  the  cathedral, 
bottoms  a  rich  black  loam  producinff^an  average  comprising  the  entire  volcanic  range  of  the 
of  800  lbs.  of  cotton  to  the  acre. '  The  produc-  Harabios.    Altogether  Leon  and  the  surround- 
tions  in  1850  were  66,545  bushels  of  Indian  ing  country  fully  justify  the  eulogium  of  the  old 
corn,  18,039  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  918  bales  of  friar  Thomas  Gage,  who  wrote  in  1665 :  '*  It  is 
cotton.    Oapital,  Leona.  very  curiously  built,  for  the  chief  delight  of  the 
LEON,  a  city  of  the  republic  and  capital  of  inhabitants  is  in  their  houses,  in  their  gardens, 
the  ancient  province  of  Nicaragua ;  pop.  85,-  and  in  the  abundance  of  all  things  for  the  life 
000.    It  is  situated  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  of  man;  and  it  is  especially  from  the  pleasure 
plain  of  Leon,  about  midway  between  Lake  of  this  city  that  the  province  of  Nicaragua  is 
Kanagua  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  in  lat.  12^  25'  called  Mahomet's  paradise." 
N.,  long.  86°  57'  W.    Kext  to  Guatemala  it  is       LEON,  an  old  province  of  Spain,  formerly  a 
the  largest  and  most  important  city  in  all  Cen«  kingdom^and  now  subdivided  into  the  provinces 
tral  America.    It  was  founded  in  1528  by  Her-  of  Leon,  Palenda,  Zamora,  Yalladolid,  and  Sala- 
nandez  de  Oordova  on  the  N.  W.  shore  of  Lake  manca,  bounded  N.  by  Asturias,  E.  by  Old  Gas- 
Managua,  at  a  point  called  Moabita,  whence  it  tile,  S.  by  Estremadura,  and  W.  by  Portugal 
was  removed  to  its  present  site,  on  that  of  the  and  Gslicia;  area,  about  20,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
aboriginal  town  of  Subtiaba,  in  1610.    On  the  1867, 897,468 ;  pon.  of  the  modem  province  of 
N.  and  S.  sides  of  the  city  are  deep  ravines,  in  Leon,  854,295.    The  principal  rivers  are  the 
which  are  a  multitude  of  springs,  forming  peren-  Douro  and  its  tributaries,  with  the  exception  of  a 
nial  streams,  whence  the  neople  draw  their  prin-  small  portion  in  the  N.  W.  part,  which  is  water- 
oipal  suuply  of  water.    Tne  lu^e  barrio  or  ward  ed  by  tributaries  of  the  Minho.    Several  spurs 
of  Guaaalupe  is  situated  to  the  S.  of  the  dty  of  the  Pyr6n6es  extend  into  the  N.  part  of  the 
proper,  the  intervening  ravine  being  spannea  province,  and  at  its  N.  TV.  angle  is  the  district 
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of  Yierzo,  abont  40  m.  in  length  and  80  m.  in  in  the  hymns  snng  in  chnrches.    Among  the 

width,  which  is  enclosed  bj  an  amphitheatre  of  most  popular  leonine  poems  were  the  Begimen 

mountfuns.    The  climate  is  mild  in  spring,  hot  Sanitatu  Sdlemitaimm,  produced  in  the  11th 

In  sunmier,  and  ezcessiyelj  cold  in  winter,  centurj  bj  the  physicians  of  8idemo,  and  some 

Apiculture  is  very  backward,  although  the  of  the  bacchanmian  songs  of  Walter  Mapes  in 

wide  plains  in  the  central  part  of  the  province  the  12th  century.    Numerous  variations  m  the 

produce  abundance  of  grun.    Leon  was  an*  fall  of  the  rhymes  were  admitted.    The  hez- 

dently  a  part  of  the  Roman  province  of  Tarra-  ameter  couplets  usually  rhyme  at  the  end,  often 

conensis.    After  the  destruction  of  the  Gothic  both  at  the  cssural  pause  and  at  the  end ;  and 

monarchy  by  the  Arabs  the  foundations  of  the  the  reciprocal  leonine  gives  4  rhymes  to  each 

kingdom  of  Leon  were  laid  by  Pelayo,  or  Pe-  couplet,  the  two  in  the  middle  agreeing  with 

lains,  though  Ordetino  11.  was  the  first  who  as-  the  two  at  the  end. 

aumed  the  title  of  king.    In  the  11th  century  it  LEOPABD  (felU  leapardtUy  Linn.),  a  carniv- 

was  united  to  Castile,  and  after  a  temporary  orous  mammal  of  Africa  and  India,  often  con- 


the  Bemesga;  pop.  about  6,000.  Interiorly  it  very  graceful,  slender,  and  active,  tlie  body  be- 
is  a  gloomy  and  decayed  town.  Its  cathedral,  in^  about  88  inches  long,  the  tail  27,  and  ^e 
with  a  lofty  spire,  was  originally  one  of  the  height  26  inches ;  the  ground  color  of  the  f\ir  is 
most  beautiftil  Gothic  edifices  in  Europe,  and  tawny  yellow,  whitish  below,  the  sides  and  back 
still  retains  much  of  its  splendor.  with  numerous  circles  formed  of  from  8  to  6 
LEON,  PoKOs  DB.  See  Ponos  ds  Leoit.  spots  of  black ;  the  head,  fore  quarter,  and  limbs 
LEONARDO  DA  PISA.  See  Bokaool  marked  with  irregularly  shaped  spots ;  the  color 
LEONARDO  DA  YINOL  See  Yniroi.  within  the  circles  being  darker  renders  them 
LEONHARD,  Earl  Oasab  yoit,  a  German  more  distinct;  according  to  F.  Cuvier,  10  of 
mineralogbt  and  geologist,  bom  in  Rumpelheim,  these  ringed  spots  can  be  counted  in  a  perpen- 
near  Hanau,  Sept.  12, 1799.  He  was  educated  dicular  line  from  the  back  to  the  under  parts, 
at  2£ftrburg  and  GOttingen,  was  employed  in  The  leopard  inhabits  thick  forests,  preying  upon 
makuig  several  scientific  journeys  in  different  antelopes,  deer,  and  mammals  of  similar  size, 
parts  of  Grermany,  and  until  1814  held  impor-  and  even  sheep,  fiares,  and  wild  and  domestic 
tant  offices  in  the  administration  of  the  duchy  fowls ;  being  an  excellent  climber,  it  resorts  to 
of  Hanau.  Retiring  from  the  service  of  the  trees  in  pursuit  of  game  or  for  safety ;  it  is 
state  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  study,  he  taken  in  traps,  or  shot  from  trees  into  which  it 
became  in  1816  member  of  the  Bavarian  acade-  has  been  pursued  by  dogs.  It  is  frequently 
my  of  sciences,  and  in  1818  professor  of  miner-  seen  in  captivity,  and  occasionally  breeds  in 
alogy  and  geology  in  the  tmiversity  of  Heidel-  confinement,  being  gravid  9  weeks,  and  the 
berg.  In  uiis  Apartment  of  science  he  is  the  young  bom  blind.  Of  the  strength,  daring, 
most  voluminous  German  writer.  and  ferocity  of  the  leopard  several  examples 
LEONID  AS,  king  of  Sparta,  son  of  Emg  are  given  in  Oummm^*s  '*  Hunter^s  Life  in 
Anaxandrides,  and  the  17th  of  the  family  of  AfHca.'^^  This  animal  is  considered  by  many 
the  Agides,  killed  at  the  battle  of  Thermopyla,  •  authorities  as  the  same  with  the  panther,  and 
480  B.  0.  He  married  Gorgo,  daughter  of  his  by  equally  good  ones  as  distinct.  (See  Pak« 
half  brother  Oleomenes,  whom  he  succeeded  as  thxr.) — ^The  hunting  leopflffd  of  Africa  (/elit 
king  in  491.  When  Athens  and  Sparta  alone,  jubatay  Schreb.).  which  Wagler  has  elevated 
of  tJl  the  Greek  confederacy,  resolved  to  resist  to  a  genus  effnaiturtti,  is  a  very  interestinff  an- 
the  invasion  of  Xerxes,  Leomdas  led  the  Spartan  imal,  having  the  colors  and  appearance  of  the 
forces,  and  gained  immortal  glory,  especially  by  larger  spotted  cats,  and  yet  with  a  form  and 
the  heroic  death  of  himself  and  his  chosen  band,  ft  susceptibUity  of  being  trained  like  the  dog, 
(See  Grbbos,  vol.  yiii.,  p.  442.)  so  much  so  that  Ouvier  calls  it  a-  canine  cat. 
UIONINE  VERSES,  a  sort  of  metrical  and  The  color  is  bright  tawny  yellow,  covered  with 
rhyming  Latin  compositions,  common  in  the  mid-  frdl,  round,  black  spots  equally  distributed; 
die  ages.  The  name  is  derived  probably  from  there  is  a  mane  of  longer  hair  on  the  neck ;  the 
Leo  or  Leoninus,  a  Benedictine  and  canon  of  legs  are  longer  than  in  the  leopard,  and  the 
Paris  in  the  12th  century,  who  wrote  fdmost  ex-  claws  are  not  retractile ;  the  lencrth  is  8^  feet, 
clusl vely  in  hexameters  and  pentameters  rhym.  With  the  strength,  suppleness,  teeth,  and  power- 
ing at  the  cffisural  pause  ana^at  the  end,  tiius:  M.  jaws  of  the  cats^  it  wants  their  sharp  claws 
Demon  itngnebftt,  monaohiu  tane  esse  volebat ;  tuid  ferocious  disposition ;  it  is  easily  tamed,  and 
Aat  abi  opnTaiuit,  nuosit  nt  ante  ML  is  trained  to  chase  deer  like  a  hound ;  the  hair 
He  translated  nearly  the  whole  of  the  Old  Tee-  has  a  crironess  like  that  of  the  dog.  This  ani- 
tsment  into  verses  of  this  kind,  but  they  had  malyiMeaeheekJitaLd  gfiepard^  performs  among 
been  in  use  long  before  him.  Similar  unde-  mammals  the  part  of  the  falcons  among  birds ; 
signed  rhymes  are  occasionally  found  in  the  its  natural  instinct  is  to  pursue  game,  and  the 
Latin  classic  poets,  especially  Ovid.  Oommo-  reward  of  a  portion  induces  it  to  yield  the  rest 
dianus  wrote  jingmig  verses  in  the  8d  century  to  the  master.  In  Africa  the  huntmg  leopard  is 
A.  D.,  and  two  centaries  later  rhyme  appears  valued  only  for  the  akin,  which  is  worn  by  per* 
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flons  of  disdnotion  and  oommandg  a  high  price.  jolAed  the  emperor  Alezender,  and  took  an  ae* 

An  Asiatio  variety  (0.  venaticui^  Griff.))  which  five  part  in  the  battles  of  LtitzMi,  Bautzen,  Leip- 

U  manelesa,  has  been  used  from  very  early  pe-  rac,  and  Cidm.    In  1814  he  accompanied  the 

nods,  especially  in  the  Mosnl  empire,  for  hunt>  allied  sovereigns  to  England,  where  he  made  the 

ing  parposes ;  it  is  said  tibat  some  of  the  em-  acquaintance  of  the  princess  Gharlotte,  whom 

perors  went  to  the  field  accompanied  by  1,000  he  married,  May  2,  1816 ;  she  died  in  Kov. 

of  these  leopnirds ;  this  sport  is  now  confined  to  1817,  after  having  been  delivered  of  a  still-bom 

India  and  rersia.    The  leopards  are  so  tame  child.    On  occasion  of  this  marriage  Leopold 

that  they  are  led  in  a  leash  like  greyhounds,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  British  fidd  marshal, 

with  eyes  covered ;  on  approaching  the  game,  became  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  was  cre- 

they  are  unhooded  and  let  free,  and  very  soon  ated  duke  of  Kendid,  ana  a  pension  ^  £60,000 

pull  down  the  victim,  prostrating  it  by  a  blow  of  was  conferred  upon  him.    After  the  death  of 

the  paw,  and  sucking  the  blood  from  the  throat  his  wife  he  resided  at  London,  and  chiefly  in 

The  disposition  is  so  gentle  that  they  live  ami-  his  palace  of  Claremont.    On  Feb.  8,  1880,  the 

cably  with  domestic  animals  and  with  children,  crown  of  Greece  was  offered  to  him,  whidi  he 

purring  when  caressed.    This  animal  forms  a  finally  refused,  after  having  accepted  it  upon 

connecting  link  between  the  dogs  and  cats.  conditions  which  were  not  comphed  with.    In 

LEOPAEDI,  GiAOoxo,  count,  an  Italian  poet,  June,  1831,  he  was  elected  king  of  ihe  Belgians^ 
born  in  Recanati,  near  Ancona,  June  29, 1798,  and  was  inaugurated  July  21.  In  1882  he  mar- 
died  near  Naples,  June  14^  1887.  He  was  the  pied  the  accomplished  daughter  of  Louis  Phi* 
flon  of  Count  Monaldi  Leopardi  and  the  mar-  fippe,  tlie  princess  Louise,  who  died  Oct.  11, 
chioness  Adelaide  AnticL  At  the  age  of  16  he  1850.  She  bore  him  8  children :  1,  Lipoid 
wrote  a  commentary  on  Porphyry's  *^  Life  of  Louis  Philippe  Marie  Victor,  duke  of  Brabant| 
Plotinna,^  and  about  the  same  time  a  dissertation  presumptive  heir  to  the  Belgian  crown,  bona 
on  the  life  and  writings  of  the  principal  rheto-  April  9,  1885,  married,  Aug.  22, 1858,  to  th« 
ridans  of  the  2d  century,  of  which  Cardinal  archduchess  Maria  of  Austria ;  2,  Philippe  En- 
Mai  avaUed  himself  in  preparing  his  edition  of  g^ne  Ferdinand  Marie  Clement  Baudomn  JAo- 
the  '*  Epistles  of  Fronto.''  These  andmany  of  his  pold  Georges,  count  of  Flanders,  born  March  24^ 
other  writings  remain  unpublished.  Leopardi's  1887 ;  8,  Marie  Charlotte  Am41ie  Auguste  Vic- 
acquaintance  with  the  classical  languages  and  toire  Clementine  Ldopoldine,  born  June  7, 1840; 
with  the  ancient  world  wad  so  profound  that  married,  July  27, 1857,  to  the  archduke  Majd- 
he  imposed  a  hymn  to  Neptune  and  two  Greek  milian  of  Austria.  His  civil  list  amounts  to 
odes  of  his  own  composition  on  the  literati  of  2,751,822  firancs;  and  although  his  private  for- 
Europe  as  genuine  relics  of  antiquity.  At  the  tune  has  been  much  impaired  by  the  sequestra- 
age  of  20  he  was  celebrated  throughout  Italy  tion  of  his  second  wife's  property,  included  in 
for  the  eloquence  and  energy  of  his  versifica-  Louis  Napoleon's  confiscation  of  the  Orleana 
tion.  In  1819  his  sight  was  so  much  impaired  estates  in  1852,  he  is  one  of  the  richest  men  in 
by  severe  studies  that  he  was  forbidden  to  Europe,  and  is  thought  parsimonious.  He  passes 
read,  and  about  the  same  time  he  went  on  ao-  most  of  his  time  in  retirement  witii  his  family  at 
count  of  ill  health  to  Rome,  where  he  became  his  country  seat  of  Laeken,  or  upon  his  extensive 
acquainted  with  Niebuhr  and  Bunsen.  As  a  domainofArdenne  near  Dinant,  and  is  imposed 
critic  Leopardi  ranks  with  Marini,  Mai,  and  to  all  pomp  or  ostentation  at  his  court— ^ng 
Giordani,  the  most  eminent  of  modem  Italy.  Leopold  has  displayed  much  ability  in  the  di»- 
Of  his  poems,  II  labato  M  ifiUagioBnd  La  $era  charge  of  his  duties  as  a  constitutional  sover- 
dd  <ft  aifuta  are  particularly  remarkable  for  eign  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Belgium,  as  weQ 
their  truth  to  nature,  and  their  chaste  and  as  in  the  relations  with  foreign  countries.  On 
beautiful  style.  The  best  complete  edition  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  of  1848 
of  his  works  is  that  published  at  Florence  in  he  offered  to  retire,  if  such  was  the  wish  of  the 
1845.  His  Saggw  sopra  gli  errori  popolari  people — a  declaration  which  had  the  effect  of 
degli  antiehiy  Written  in  1815,  was  edited  by  mcreasing  his  popularity.  He  has  also  shown 
Prospero  Vane,  and  published  in  1846;  and  a  much  tact  in  his  relations  with  the  French  em- 
edection  of  his  correspondence  {E^tolario)  peror,  while  his  conciliatory  disposition  and  his 
appeared  in  1849.  comprehensive  statesmanship,  as  well  as  his 

LEOPOLD  I.  (Gborges  CmdEnmr  FnimkBic),  famuy  connections  with  most  of  the  European 
king  of  the  Belgians,  bom  in  Coburg,  Dec.  Id,  dynasties,  have  enabled  him  on  several  occa- 
1790.  He  is  a  son  of  Duke  Frauds  of  8axe-  sions  to  act  as  mediator  in  times  of  political 
Ooburff-Saalfeld,  received  a  brilliant  education,  complication.  His  relation  with  the  J&igliEAi 
entered  the  militaiy  service  of  Russia,  and  in  court  is  peculiarly  intimate,  owing  to  his  §Ttt 
1808  accompanied  the  emperor  Alexander  I.  marriage  with  Princess  Charlotte,  and  his  rela- 
te Erfurt  with  the  rank  of  general  CcNnpelled  tionship  with  Prince  Albert  and  Victoria,  of 
by  the  influence  of  Napoleon  in  1810  to  relin-  whom  he  is  the  unde,  her  mother  the  duohesB 

Snish  his  position  in  the  army  of  the  caar,  he  of  Kent  being  his  sister, 

evoted  himselfto  the  interests  of  Saxe-Cobur^.  LEOPOLD  L,  emperor  of  Gr^many,  bom 

The  principal  public  achievement  under  his  ad-  June  9, 1840,  died  in  Vienna,  May  6, 1705.    He 

ministratipn  was  the  boundary  treaty  concluded  was  the  4th  son  of  the  emperor  Ferdinand  IIL 

with  Bavaria  in  1811.    In  Feb.  1818,  he  re-  of  the  house  id  Hapaburg,  and  of  Maria  Anna 
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cf  Spain,  and  was  educated  for  the  ohnreh,  weU  ednoated,  though  of  Torj  diasolnte  haUtik 

when  the  death  of  hia  brothers  made  him  heir  Leopold  mled  his  grand  doohy  in  the  spirit  of 

to  the  throne  of  his  father.    Previons  to  the  his  age,  and  a  Beries  of  liberal  reforms  had  made 

death  of  the  latter  in  1667,  Leopold  had  been  it  almost  a  model  of  a  monarohical  state,  when 

erowned  king  of  Hangary ;  but  the  possession  the  death  of  his  brother  Joseph  II.  in  1790  oall« 

of  this  conntry  oonld  be  secured  only  by  dedslTe  ed  him  to  the  greater  cares  of  the  yast  Austrian 

victories  over  the  Turks,  who  held  a  large  part  dominions  and  soon  after  of  the  German  empire, 

of  it,  and  also  regarded  themaelves  as  the  suser-  Joseph's  violent  reforms  and  ambition  had  given 

una  of  TransylTania.    The  war  having  been  rise  to  disaffection  in  almost  all  his  provinces,  a 

renewed,  Montecnculi  won  the  great  battle  of  revolution  in  Belgium,  a  similar  movement  in 

8t  Gothard  on  the  Raab  (Aug.  1,  1664).  which  Hungary,  a  dangerous  war  with  Turkey,  and 

was  followed,  however,  by  a  peace  which  the  menaces  of  another  on  the  part  of  I^nissia, 

Hungarian  partisans  of  the  emperor  regarded  as  seconded  by  Holland   and  England  ;    while 

ignominious.    This  and  many  other  grievances  the  gathering  revolutionary  tempest  in  France 

led  to  a  conspiracy  headed  by  Peter  Zrinyi,  threatened  not  only  all  Leopold  s  monarchical 

Fktmgepan,  and  other  Hungarian   magnates,  Interests,  but  also  the  personal  safety  of  his 

which  being  discovered  was  punished  by  the  sister  Marie  Antoinette.    He  hastened  to  make 

execution  of  the  principal  leaders  at  Neustadt  terms  with  Frederic  William  II.  at  Reiohenbaoh 

near  Vienna  (1671).    This  was  followed  by  the  (July  27,  1790),  was  unanimously  elected  Ger* 

great  insurrection  nnder  T6k6lyi,  and  in  1688  man  emperor,  pacified  Hungary  by  taking  the 

by  the  Turkish  invasion  of  Austria  nnder  Kara  royal  oi^  to  observe  strioUy  the  constitution 

Mustapha.    Leopold  fled  from  Vienna,  but  John  and  by  various  concessions^  proclaimed  a  full 

Sobieski's  great  victory  saved  his  capital  and  amnesty  and  restored  all  their  ancient  privileges 

thrones,  for  which  services  he  was  hardly  deem-  to  the  Belgians,  gave  Tuscany  to  his  son  Ferdi- 

ed  worthy  of  a  friendly  salute  by  the  proud  and  nand,  concluded  a  peace  with  Turkey  at  Sistova 

imbecile  though   honest  emperor.     Sobieski,  (Aug.  4,  1791),  concerted  with  Fraderic  Wil- 

Louis  of  Baden,  and  afterward  Prince  Engene^  liam,  Frederic  Augustus  of  Saxony,  and  others^ 

continued  the  work  of  deliverance  from  the  at  Fllnitz,  preliminary  measures  for  meetins 

Turks.    Buda  was  retaken  after  a  memorable  the  aggressions  of  the  French  revolution,  and 

siege  in  1686,  and  the  victories  at  ZaliUikem^n  finally  made  a  formal  defensive  and  offensive 

Q691)  and  Zenta  (1697)  led  to  the  peace  of  alliance  with  Prussia  (Feb.  1792),  when  he  died 

Oarlovitz  (1699),  which  also  secured  the  posses-  suddenly  of  dysentery.    Of  his  16  children  his 

aion  of  Transylvania.    But  neither  the  whole-  eldest  son  Francis  succeeded  him  on  the  throne 

sale  executions  of  Hunsarian  patriots  by  the  so  of  Austria,  as  well  as  in  the  German  empire,  as 

called  *'' bloody  tribunal''  of  Oaraffit  at  Eperies^  the  last  of  its  elective  rulers. 

nor  the  acquiescence  of  the  diet  of  Presburg  in  LEOPOLD  II.,  late  grand  duke  of  Tnscany, 

the  proposition  to  make  the  male  line  of  the  bom  in  Florence,  Oct.  8, 1797.    He  was  edu* 

Hapsboi^  hereditary  in  Hungary  (1687),  could  cated  at  WOrzbuig,  Germany,  where  he  studied 

make  peace  permanent  in  that  long  distracted  German  and  particularly  Italian  literature,  with 

country ;  and  Leopold,  who  also  had  to  wage  so  much  snccess  that  at  a  later  period  of  his  life 

three  protracted  wars  against  Louis  XIV.,  the  he  was  able  to  prepare  an  excellent  edition  of 

first  two  of  which  were  terminated  by  the  trea-  the  works  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici  (Florence, 

ties  of  Nimeffoen  (1678)  and  Ryswiok  (1 697),  be-  1825).    He  succeeded  his  father  Ferdinand  IIL 

?ueathed  to  his  eldest  son  and  successor  Joeeph  in  1824,  and  although  subservient  to  the  Ans- 
.  not  only  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  trian  policy  in  Italy,  he  was  personally  esteem- 
commenced  in  1701,  but  also  the  great  Hunga-  ed  on  account  of  his  amiable  dispoMtion.  In 
nan  insurrection  under  Francis  Rdk6czy.  Both  1847  and  1848  he  evinced  his  readiness  to  adapt 
of  these,  though  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704)  himself  to  the  demands  of  the  people  for  more 
had  inaugurated  before  his  death  the  series  of  liberal  institutions,  but  the  events  of  Feb.  1849 
Marlborough's  and  Eugene's  victories  over  the  compelled  him  to  resort  to  flight  He  was,  how- 
French,  were  brought  to  a  close  only  under  his  ever,  speedily  reinstated  in  his  position  by  the 
younger  son  Charles  VI.  In  the  German  em-  Austrians.  On  occanon  of  tiie  French-Sardin- 
pire  Uie  long  reign  of  Leopold  witnessed  the  ian  war  against  Austria  in  1869,  he  abandoned 
growing  power  of  the  house  of  Brandenburg  the  country,  after  a  revolutionary  movement  in 
nnder  Frederic  William,  the  great  elector,  whose  the  capital  (April  27),  and  resigned  his  throne 
son  assumed  the  royal  title  under  the  name  of  in  favor  of  his  son  Ferdinand  IV.  (July  21, 
Frederic  L  in  1701.  The  house  of  Hspsborg,  1859).  The  annexation  of  Tuscany  to  Sardinia 
however,  consolidated  itself  under  Leopold,  who  was  finally  aocomplidied  in  March,  1860. 
became  the  heir  of  the  TjnA  line  of  the  family.  LEOSTHENES,  an  Athenian  general,  who 
LEOPOLD  IL,  emperor  of  Grcrmany,  of  the  commanded  the  confederated  Greek  forces  in 
honse  of  Hapsborg,  bom  May  6,  1747,  died  the  Lamian  war,  828  B.  0.  He  probably  ao- 
Xarch  1, 1792.    He  was  the  8a  son  of  the  em-  quired  his  high  military  reputation  as  a  leader 

Ssror  Francis  I.  and  Maria  Theresa,  and  on  tlie  of  mercenaries  in  the  Persian  service.  He  col- 
eath  of  his  fiither  in  1765  snCceeded  him  on  lected  and  led  back  to  Greece  those  Hellenio 
the  throne  of  Tuscany,  which  he  had  received  soldiers  who  had  been  warring  against  the  Ma- 
in exchange  for  Lorraiiie.    Mild,  hunane,  and  oedoniaas^  and  had  been  disbanded  by  com!> 
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mand  of  Alexander.  On  the  death  of  that  wing  by  the  Venetian  admiral  Barbarigo,  and 
oonqneror,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  make  one  the  centre  by  Don  John  in  person,  supported 
bold  effort  to  recover  their  freedom,  and  expel  on  the  one  side  by  Colonna,  the  papal  captain- 
the  Macedonians  from  Greece,  and  Leosthenes  general,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Venetian  cap- 
was  appointed  to  conduct  the  war.  Having  tain-general  Sebastian  Yeneiro.  The  centre  of 
worsted  the  Bceotians,  who  adhered  to  the  for-  the  Turkish  fleet  was  commanded  by  Ali  Pasha, 
eigner,  Leosthenes  defeated  Antipater  and  the  the  right  wing  by  Mohammed  Sirocco,  the  vice- 
Macedonians  near  Thermopylse,  and  compelled  roy  of  Egypt,  and  the  left  by  Ulnch  Ali,  dey 
them  to  seek  refiige  in  the  town  of  Lamia ;  but  of  Algiers.  The  last  two  were  commanders  of 
while  pressing  the  siege  of  this  place  he  received  great  experience  and  reputation.  Before  the 
a  woxmd  in  the  head,  which  occasioned  his  battle  began  Don  John  embarked  in  a  light  gal- 
death.  The  loss  of  their  leader  spread  conster-  ley  and  passed  rapidly  through  his  fleet,  saying 
nation  among  the  confederates,  and  was  prob-  to  his  followers :  '^  Ton  have  come  to  fight  the 
ably  the  principal  cause  of  their  overthrow.  battie  of  the  cross — to  conquer  or  to  die.  But 
LE  PAGE,  Mabde  Ankb.  See  Boooaok.  whether  yon  are  to  die  or  conquer,  do  your 
LEPANTO  (Gr,  Ifepaetos ;  vac,  IfatqMctu$%  duty  this  day,  and  you  will  secure  a  glorious 
a  seaport  town  of  Greece  in  the  government  of  immortality."  The  action  began  about  noon, 
^tolia,  on  the  K  coast  of  the  gulf  of  the  same  and  lasted  upward  of  4  hours.  It  resulted  in 
name,  12  m.  N.  K  from  Patras ;  pop.  2,000.  the  total  defeat  of  the  Turks,  of  whose  entire 
It  is  built  on  a  hill,  and  is  commanded  by  a  cas-  fleet  not  more  than  46  galleys  escaped,  while 
tie.  The  neighboring  country  produces  grain,  130  were  taken  and  80  burned  or  sunk, 
rice,  wine,  tobacco,  and  olive  oil,  and  leather  is  Their  loss  in  men  was  about  25,000  killed  and 
manufactured  and  exported.  Lepanto  was  long  6,000  taken  prisoners.  More  than  12,000  Chris- 
in  possession  of  the  Venetians,  by  whom  it  was  tian  captives  who  had  been  chained  to  the  oars 
fortified,  and  nnder  whom  it  sustained  a  siege  on  the  Turkish  solleys  were  also  set  free.  Ali 
by  the  Turks  in  1475  which  lasted  4  months,  Padia,  the  Turkish  commander-in-chie^  was 
when  the  besiegers  withdrew  with  the  loss  of  killed  in  the  action.  The  loss  of  the  allies  was 
80,000  men.  It  was  ceded  to  the  Turks  in  1697.  1,000  Romans,  2,000  Spaniards,  and  4^600  Yene- 
— ^The  gulf  of  Lepanto  is  75  m.  in  length  from  tians.  Among  the  Snaniarda  engaged  in  the 
£.  to  W.,  and  lies  between  the  N.  coast  of  the  battle  was  Cervantes,  tne  future  author  of  "  Don 
Morea  or  Peloponnesus  and  the  mainland  of  Quixote,"  then  a  young  man  24  years  of  age, 
Greece.  At  its  W,  end  is  the  gulf  of  Patras,  who  was  serving  in  the  fleet  as  a  common  sol- 
which  is  connected  with  it  by  a  strait  some-  dier.  He  received  two  wounds  in  the  breast 
what  more  than  a  mile  in  width,  called  the  and  another  in  the  left  hand,  of  which  he  lost 
strait  of  Lepanto,  and  sometimes  the  Littie  Dar-  the  use.  This  victorjr  caused  a  profound  sensa- 
danelles.  Toward  the  middle  the  golf  of  Le-  tion  throughout  Christendom,  as  it  was  the 
panto  attains  the  width  of  12  m.  It  is  surround-  first  effective  blow  given  to  the  power  of  the 
ed  by  lofty  and  pictnresqne  mountains,  and  the  Turks,  who  had  hitherto  been  thought  inviooi- 
soenery  is  said  to  equal  that  of  the  lakes  of  ble  by  sea.  The  news  was  received  in  Spain 
Switzerland  and  northern  Italy  in  romantic  and  Italy  with  extraordinary  manifestations  of 
beauty.  This  gulf  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  enthusiam.  The  pope  on  hearing  the  tidings 
greatest  and  most  important  naval  batties  ever  burst  into  tears,  exclaiming :  "  There  was  a 
fought.  In  1571  war  existed  between  the  Turk-  man  sent  from  God,  and  his  name  was  John." 
ish  sultan  Selim  U.  and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  The  Turks  themselves  were  so  disheartened  by 
Pope  Pins  Y.,  and  the  Yenetian  republic  The  this  defeat,  that  the  decline  of  their  power  dat^ 
fhi^&e  Christian  powers  fitted  out  a  great  arma-  from  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 
da,  of  which  the  command  was  given  to  Don  LEPATERIQUE  MOUNTAINS,  a  high  range 
John  of  Austria,  natural  son  of  the  emperor  extending  parallel  to  the  Pacific,  about  40  m. 
Charles  Y.,  who,  though  only  24  years  oi  age,  inland,  through  the  republic  of  Honduras;  aver- 
had  already  won  a  high  reputation  in  the  war  age  altitude  5,000  feet.  It  gives  its  name  to  a 
with  the  Barbary  corsairs  and  with  the  insur-  luge  Indian  town,  situated  on  a  table-land  or 
gent  Morisooes  of  Graoada.  The  idlied  fieet  shd^  on  its  S.  fiank.  The  highest  part  of  the 
assembled  at  Messina  in  Sidly ;  it  consisted  of  range  is  called  Cerro  de  Uli,  and  is  7,500  feet 
800  vessels,  of  which  200  were  ^^  royal  g^eys"  in  height,  with  a  truncated  or  level  summit,  on 
of  large  size,  manned  by  50,000  seamen,  and  which  the  fruits  and  grains  of  the  temperate 
20,000  Spanii^  and  9,000  Italian  soldien,  com-  zone  are  produced  in  abundance, 
prising  many  cavaliers  of  rank  and  distinction.  L^£P££,  C.  M.,  abb6  de.  See  £pek. 
On  Sept.  16  this  formidable  armament  sailed  LEPIDOPTERA,  an  order  of  insects.  See 
firom  Messina,  and  at  sunrise  on  Sunday,  Oct.  7,  BuTTBBrLT,  and  Moth. 
1571,  reached  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of  Le-  LEPIDGSL^IN,  a  vertebrated  anunal,  pos- 
panto,  where  they  came  in  sight  of  the  Turk-  sessing  characters  of  both  fishes  and  reptiles, 
ish  fleet,  consisting  of  250  royal  galleys  of  the  and  alternately  referred  by  naturalists  to  one  or 
lai^est  ri2e,  beside  many  smaller  vessels,  the  the  otiier  of  these  classes.  This  animal  was 
whole  carrying  120,000  men.  The  Christian  fleet  discovered  by  Dr.  Natterer  in  the  river  Amazon 
extended  on  a  front  of  8  miles,  the  right  oom-  in  1887,  and  was  referred  by  him  and  Fitzin^^ 
manded  by  the  Genoese  admiral  Doria^  the  kft  to  this  genus^  considered  by  them  as  belonging 
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to  the  fi8h*like  or  perennibranoLiate  reptiks.  tube.  Th«  scaly  ooyering,  eofb  fia  rays,  ohar- 
Prof.  Owen  (^^LiDDiBan  Tranaaotions,"  vol.  acteniofthe  spinal  canal  and  cord,  mnoous  ducts 
xviii.,  and  ^*  Proceedings  of  the  Linntaan  Socie-  and  lateral  line,  peculiarities  of  the  cranial  and 
ty,"  April  2,  1889)  had  recorded  this  same  par-  jaw  bones,  intestinal  spiral  valve,  absence  of 
adoxical  animal,  in  his  MS.  catalogue  of  the  spleen  and  pancreas,  single  auricle,  the  nasal, 
museum  of  the  college  of  surgeons  (1837),  as  a  sacs  opening  only  ezterni^y  (the  last  denied  by 
new  genus  of  abdominal  malacopterygian  fishes,  many),  and  the  articulation  of  the  scapular  area 
under  the  name  of  protcpterut;  he  afterward  to  the  occiput,  prove,  according  to  Owen,  that 
made  this  &mily  of  Hrenidm  the  ty[)e  of  a  dis^  the  lepidosiren  is  a  fish,  and  not  a  batrachian, 
tinct  order  of  fishes,  the  protopUri  (the  tira-  forming  a  connecting  link  between  cartilaginous 
naidei  of  MClller) ;  he  referred  it  to  fishes  on  ac-  and  soft-rayed  fishes,  and  coming  in  this  class 
count  of  its  scaly  covering  and  of  its  nostrils  tiie  nearest  to  the  perennibranchiate  reptiles, 
not  communicating  with  the  mouth,  and  to  the  The  Z.  paradcxa  (Natterer),  from  the  morasses 
abdominal  malacopterygians  from  its  soft  and  of  the  river  Amazon  in  Brazil,  attiuns  a  length 
rudimentary  fins  indicating  a  transition  from  of  about  8  feet ;  when  the  water  dries  np,  they 
the  abdominal  to  the  apodal  families,  and  for  plunge  under  the  mud ;  the  food  is  said  to  con- 
various  other  anatomical  reasons.  The  skel-  sist  of  vegetable  matters.  The  Z.  annectem 
eton  is  partly  osseous,  partly  cartilaginous;  the  (Owen),  from  the  river  Gambia  and  also  the 
body  is  fish-like  in  form,  and  covered  with  cy-  Mozambique  coast,  is  a  smaller  species,  rarcjy 
doid  scales;  the  pectorals  and  ventrals  are  mere  more  than  2  feet  long.  In  the  ^^Proceedings 
jointed  flexible  rays ;  the  bodies  of  the  verte-  of  the  Zoological  Society  of  London"  for  Nov. 
brn  remain  in  the  embryonic  state  of  a  contin-  11,  1856,  Mr.  J.  £.  Gray  advocates  the  batra- 
uous  chondro-gelatinous  cord,  though  many  oth-  chian  nature  of  the  lepidosiren,  8  specimens  of 
er  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  well  ossified.  This  which  were  brought  alive  from  Africa,  enclosed 
transitional  state  between  the  embryonic  con-  in  balls  of  hu^ened  clay  in  which  diey  remain- 
dition  of  ossification  of  the  vertebral  centre  and  ed  torpid  during  the  8  months  of  the  dry  sea- 
that  of  ordinary  bony  fishes,  was  common  in  the  son ;  tney  were  on  exhibition  at  the  crystal  pal- 
ganoid  fishes,  not  one  of  which  in  the  silurian  ace  at  Sydenham  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
or  devonian  epochs,  according  to  Agassiz,  had  one  for  several  montlis.  From  the  account 
a  vertebral  centrum.  There  are  86  pairs  of  ribs,  there  given  it  appears  that  this  animal  can 
encompassing  about  J  of  the  abdominal  cavity ;  move  with  considerable  rapidity  forward  and 
immediately  in  front  of  the  pectorals  there  is  a  nnward  by  means  of  its  tail,  which  is  surround- 
vertical  branchial  opening ;  on  the  intermaxil-  ea  by  a  membranons  expansion  like  a  confiu- 
lary  bones  are  2  long,  slightly  curved,  slender,  ent  dorsal  and  anal  fin.  The  pectoral  limbs  are 
acute  teeth,  on  the  upper  jaw  on  each  side  a  den-  elongated  and  margined  behind  with  a  narrow 
tal  plate  divided  into  8  cutting  lobes,  and  on  the  membrane,  the  ventral  having  a  similar  edging 
lower  Jaw  a  similar  single  place  whose  lobes  fit  in  the  middle  of  the  outer  side ;  they  aro  very 
into  the  intervals  of  the  upper,  fitted  for  minute  mobile  and  flexible,  and  are  more  used  like  feet 
division  of  food ;  the  tongue  is  well  developed,  than  fins,  supporting  the  body  about  2  inchea 
the  pharynx  with  a  small  valve-protected  open-  from  the  bottom,  and  also  serving  to  direct  its 
ing,  the  gullet  short  and  narrow,  the  stomach  motions ;  the  2  processes  on  each  side  over  the 
thick,  simple,  and  straight,  the  liver  of  good  pectorals,  considered  as  external  gills  by  some, 
size  with  gall  bladder,  and  the  straight  intes-  he  regards  as  a  portion  of  the  anterior  limb,  as 
tine  with  an  internal  spiral  fold ;  there  is  neither  they  possess  no  peculiar  vascular  structure ;  the 
pancreas  nor  spleen.  The  respiratory  organs  movements  are  much  more  like  those  of  the 
consist  of  branchi®,  with  a  double  elongated  water  salamanders  than  of  eel-shaped  fishes, 
air  bladder  resembling  the  cellular  lungs  of  a  The  mucous  pores  on  tiie  head  and  the  lateral 
reptile ;  the  branchial  sac  is  large,  and  the  gills  line  are  common  to  fishes  and  isome  batrachians; 
are  supported  on  4  arches  on  each  side,  2  ad-  the  small,  circular  pupil  is  black,  and  the  nar- 
ditional  arches  offering  no  trace  of  gills,  there  row  iris  golden ;  the  mouth  is  firmly  closed  by 
being  5  intervals  for  the  passage  of  water  into  the  overhanging  upper  Up,  except  in  front, 
the  pharynx;  the  nasal  cavities  open  into  the  where  the  water  is  admitted  to  open  external 
mouth  (this  is  denied  by  Owen),  and  the  laryn-  nostrils  on  the  middle  of  the  nnder  side  of  the 
geal  opening  leads  to  the  honey-combed  air  npper  lip ;  the  lips  close  behind,  so  that  water 
bladders  or  lungs,  which  are  behind  the  kidneys  cannot  pass  into  the  mouth  under  these  circum- 
and  internal  reproductive  organs ;  the  kidneys  stances  except  through  the  nostrils ;  the  inter- 
are  long  and  narrow,  the  nreters  and  the  genital  nal  openings  of  the  noslails  are  just  behind  the 
ducts  opening  into  the  cloaca ;  the  heart,  in  a  edge  of  the  closed  lips,  and  through  them  the 
strong  pericardium,  has  a  single  ventricle,  a  sin-  animal  breathes  water  in  the  quiescent  state, 
gle  imperfectly  divided  auricle,  and  an  arterial  passing  it  out  at  the  gill  aperture  in  front  of 
bulb,  a  large  part  of  the  blood  in  the  adult  being  the  pectorals;  it  idso  introduces  water  to  the 
sent  to  the  air  bladders  for  purification.  The  gills  through  the  -Widely  extended  month.  As 
eyes  are  small  and  adherent  to  the  skin,  which  if  this  were  not  sufificient  for  respiration,  it  oo- 
passes  over  them  without  forming  any  projeo-  casionally  rises  to  the  surface  and  takes  in  air 
tion,  and  the  lens  is  small  and  spherical ;  there  by  the  open  mouth,  and  swallows  it  into  the 
is  no  trace  of  tympanic  cavity  nor  Eostaohian  saoonlated  lungs,  a  few  bubbles  generally  escap- 
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ing  from  the  gill  apertare.  These  internal  and  oppressions  rendered  hiraself  odious  to  the 
.  nostrils  were  noticed  by  Biscboff  in  the  L.  para-  inhabitants.  When  the  civil  war  broke  out  be- 
doxa.  It  thus  appears  that  the  lepidosiren  twecn  Marius  and  Sylla,  he  espoused  the  cause 
breathes  by  both  gills  and  lungs,  taking  in  wa-  of  the  latter,  but  afterward  married  the  daugh- 
.ter  by  the  nostrils,  and  respiring  air  like  ba>  ter  of  the  tribune  Saturninus,  and  deserted  to 
tracbians  and  water  like  fishes,  constitating  as  Marius.  In  79  he  became  a  candidate  for  the 
near  an  approach  to  an  amphibious  animal  as  is  consulship,  and  was  elected  through  the  instru- 
known  to  exist;  it  probably  can  no  more  live  mentality  of  Pompey;  but  having  failed  in  an 
on  air  alone  than  can  the  menohranchtta  or  fish  attempt  to  effect  the  legal  abrogation  of  Sylla's 
lizard  of  the  North  American  lakes.  They  are  laws,  he  retired  into  Etruria,  raised  an  army, 
abundant  in  the  rice  fields,  which  are  under  and  advanced  against  Rome.  He  was  enooun- 
water  for  more  than  half  the  year ;  the  natives  tered  by  Pompey  and  Catulus  under  the  walls 
dig  them  out  of  the  mud  toward  the  end  of  the  of  the  city,  and  completely  defeated.  IV.  M. 
dry  season,  and  consider  them  a  delicacy  as  ^miliub  the  triumvir,  died  in  13  B.  G.  He 
Ibod.  The  mud  coc<x)ns  in  which  they  were  was  praetor  in  49  B.  C,  and  on  the  outbreak  of 
carried  to  England  had  ench  a  small  opening  at  the  civil  war  between  CsBsar  and  Pompey  join- 
the  end  where  the  nose  of  the  animal  is  placed ;  ed  tlie  party  of  Csssar,  who  intrusted  him  with 
as  developed  at  the  crystal  palace,  they  were  the  government  of  Rome  during  his  absence 
very  tliin  and  9  inches  long  when  they  left  the  from  Italy.  In  48  B.  0.  he  received  the  prov- 
cocoon,  but  began  to  feed  at  once  on  wonns,  ince  of  Hither  Spain,  where  he  distinguished 
small  frogs,  fish,  and  raw  meat,  attacking  each  himself  by  his  vanity  and  avarice.  In  47  B.  C. 
other  with  fury,  and  one  at  last  killing  and  half  Caesar  made  him  his  magUter  equitum^  and  the 
devouring  another ;  in  3  months  they  attained  next  year  his  colleague  in  the  consulship.  Lepi- 
a  length  of  18  inches;  the  movements,  as  in  the  dus  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Rome  at  the  head  of 
menobranchus,  are  generally  sluggish,  but  they  a  considerable  force  when  the  dictator  was  as- 
are  capable  of  very  rapid  motion  ;  the  food  sassinated,  and  by  supporting  Antony  obtained 
seems  to  be  detected  as  much  by  scent  as  by  for  himself  the  oflSce  of  pontifex  maximva.  He 
sight.  While  in  the  cocoons  they  are  in  a  state  then  repaired  to  his  proconsular  provinces  be- 
of  hibernation,  the  blood  being  sufficiently  puri-  yond  the  Alps,  and  remained  there  in  a  state  of 
fied  by  the  arterial  trunks  distributed  to  the  air  armed  neutrality  till  Antony  fled  to  him  for 
bladders.  The  color  of  the  L.  anneeUns  is  a  protection  after  his  defeat  at  Mutina.  The  two 
mixed  tintof  dark  olive  green  and  brown,  light-  generals,  now  uniting  their  forces,  once  more 
er  below,  with  irregular  dark  spots  as  large  as  entered  Italy,  and  at  Bononia,  in  43  B.  C,  form- 
the  scales  chiefly  confined  to  the  tail,  and  the  ed  in  conjunction  with  Octavius  that  celebrated 
mucous  j>ores  and  lateral  line  black.  The  anus  coalition  termed  the  triumvirate.  In  this  corn- 
does  not  open  on  the  median  line  of  the  body,  bination  Lepidus  was  but  a  cipher,  receiving  in 
With  such  contradictory  opinions  as  totheposi-  the  division  of  the  empire  only  the  provinces 
tion  of  this  animal,  possessing  characters  both  of  Spain  and  Narbonese  Gaul,  and  remaining  in 
of  the  fish  and  the  batrachian,  it  would  seem  Rome  as  consul  while  Antony  and  Octavius 
to  belong  to  a  distinct  order,  or  even  a  separate  marched  against  Brutus  and  Cassius.  After  the 
class,  forming  one  of  the  most  interesting  links  battle  of  Philippi  he  was  deprived  of  his  prov- 
between  the  ichthyoid  batrachians  and  the  car-  inces  on  an  unfounded  charge  of  treasonnble 
tilaginous  fishes.  conduct,  but  was  to  receive  Africa  on  its  being 
LEPIDOSTEUS,  a  ganoid  fish.  See  Gab  Fisn.  disproved ;  it  was  not  till  two  years  later,  h«)W- 
LEPIDUS,  the  cognomen  of  a  distinguished  ever  (40  B.  C),  that  he  was  allowed  to  proceed 
Roman  family  of  the  ^milian  gena^  the  most  thither.  In  36  B.  C,  being  called  to  Sicily  by 
illustrious  of  whom  were  the  following.  I.  M.  Octavius  to  aid  him  against  Sextus  Pompey, 
^MiLirs,  died  in  152  B.C.  He  was  one  of  the  he  attempted  to  take  possession  of  the  island 
three  persons  sent  to  Epypt  by  the  Romans  in  and  make  himself  independent  of  hia  colleague; 
201  B.  0.  to  act  as  guardians  to  the  infant  king  he  succeeded  in  gaining  over  8  of  the  Pompeian 
Ptolemy  V.,  was  elected  pontifiTin  199,  aidile  in  legions,  which  with  his  own  made  a  powerful 
192,  prastor  in  191,  and  consul  in  187.  While  army.  Octavius,  after  tampering  with  his  sol- 
consul  he  reduced  the  Ligurians,  and  continued  diers,  ventured  personally  into  his  camp,  exhort- 
the  ria  Flamiiiia  from  Ariminum  to  Aquilcia.  ing  them  to  prevent  a  civil  war  by  coming  over 
In  180  he  became  pontifex  maximuSj  in  179  cen-  to  him.  Though  wounded  and  obliged  to  retire, 
sor,  and  in  176  a  second  time  consul.  He  was  6  this  bold  proceeding  had  the  desired  effect,  the 
times  chosen  princeps  senatus.  II.  M.  ^MiLirs  legions  gradually  deserting  Lepidus  till  he  was 
PoRciNA,  consul  in  137,  was  sent  into  Spain  to  left  powerless,  and  on  his  knees  begged  Oeta- 
conduct  the  war  against  the  Numantines ;  but  vius  for  his  life.  He  was  at  once  deprived  of 
instead  of  doing  so,  he  attacked  the  Vaccaai,  all  share  in  the  government,  and  thereafter  kept 
with  whom  the  Romans  were  at  peace,  and  laid  under  strict  surveillance  at  Circeii. 
waste  their  territory.  For  this  aggression  he  LEPRA  (Gr.  XcTrpor,  scaly),  lepra  vulgaris,  a 
was  recalled,  deprived  of  his  command,  and  skin  disease  characterized  by  circular  patches, 
fined.  He  was,  according  to  Cicero,  the  most  the  centre  depressed  with  the  skin  sound  or 
eloquent  orator  of  his  age.  III.  M.  -^MiLirs,  nearly  so,  the  circumference  slightly  elevated 
pr»tor  in  Sicily  in  81  B.  0.,  by  hia  exactions  and  covered  with  small,  dry,  shining  scalea 
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Lepra  commences  with  an  eruption  of  small,  stringent  provisions  ofthe  Mosaic  law  show  how 
red,  elevated  points,  each  covered  with  a  mi-  dreadful  must  have  been  its  ravages  and  how 
nnte  scale ;  the  disease  advances  at  the  circum-  great  the  terror  which  it  excited.    Regarding  it 
ference,  the  centre  gradually  becoming  sound,  as  a  disease  sent  from  God,  for  which  no  natu- 
The  eruption  is  perfectly  dry.      The  circular  ral  remedy  could  be  prescribed,  they  required 
patches  rarely  become  more  than  an  inch  in  di-  that  the  person  pupposed  to  be  infected  shonld 
ameter.     Where  the  eruption  is  copious,  these  show  himself  to  the  priest;  and  if  in  the  opin- 
patches  intersect  each  other  at  the  circumfer-  ion  of  the  latter  the  disease  was  leprosy,  he 
ence,  and  the  circular  form  is  lost,  but  charac-  was  declared  nncleun  and  immediately  sepa* 
teristio  segments  of  a  circle  can  still  be  traced,  rated  from  the  rest  of  the  people.    So  strictly 
The  disease  commonly  commences  in  the  ex-  was  the  rule  observed,  that  even  kings  afflicted 
tremi ties,  and  often  extends  over  the  trunk;  with    the    disease  were  expelled  from    their 
the  head  and  face  are  very  rarely  affected,  thrones,  and  shut  out  from  society.    Outside 
When  it  is  very  chronic  and  extensive,  the  roots  the  gates  of  cities  and  in  secluded  districts  were 
of  the  nails  are  sometimes  affected,  and  these  usually  found  leper  villages,  an  institution  still 
latter  become  thickened,  curved,  and  of  a  dirty  existing  in  the  East,  where  these  outcasts  of 
yellow  color;  according  to  Rayfer  (J/a?a<?tV«  <^  society  dragged  out  their  wretched  lives,  de- 
la  peau),  the  matrix  of  tlie  nails  sometimes  pending  upon  their  own  labors  and  the  alms 
becomes  inflamed  and  furnishes  a  sanious  dis-  of  the  charitable  for  the  means  of  subsistence, 
charge.     The  general  health  is  very  slightly  Hospitals  for  their  relief  or  protection  seem  to 
affected  by  the  disease,  and  the  patient  only  suf-  have  been  unknown  among  any  of  the  nations 
fers  from  an  annoying  itching,  aggravated  by  of  antiquity.     With  the  tide  of  emigration  west- 
warmth,  exercise,  or  full  diet,  and  chiefly  pres-  ward  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire 
ent  at  tlie  commencement  of  the  complaint  or  leprosy  was  disseminated  over  Europe,  and  dur- 
while  it  is  spreading.     Lepra  alphoidcs  is  a  va-  ing  the  middle  ages  prevailed  to  such  a  fright- 
riety  of  the  disease  in  which  there  is  less  red-  ful  extent  that  from  the  6th  to  the  15th  century 
ness  of  the  skin  and  elevation  of  the  circular  the  efforts  of  lawgivers  were  unceasing  to  ar- 
margin   of  the  patches,  while  the  scales  are  rest  its  diffusion.     Its  principal  ravages  in  the 
smaller  and  of  a  more  pearly  whiteness.     In  West  date  after  the  first  crusades.     The  isola- 
lepra  nif/ricans  the    scales   have  a  dark  or  tion  of  the  infected  was  still  the  universal  prac- 
blackish  color ;  it  is  a  rare  form,  and  according  tice,  but  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  a 
to  Bieit  always  of  syphilitic  origin.     Lepra  is  more  humane  spirit  presided  over  the  treat- 
mainly  an  affocti(m  of  youtli  and  adult  life,  but  ment  of  lepers,  and  hospitals  and  asylums  on 
no  ago  is  exempt  from  it.    It  is  unattended  with  charitable  or  religious  foundations  were  pro- 
danger  to  life,  but  obstinate  and  uncertain  of  vided  for  their  reception.      In  the  13th   and 
cure,  s(mietime3  disappearing  in  one  place  to  14th  centuries  these  buildings  almost  literally 
appenr  in  another,  or  reappearing  directly  after  covered  the  face  of  the  continent,  being  num- 
remedia!  means  have  been  discontinued.     Its  bered  by  thousands  in  every  country.  Every  con- 
essential  causes  are  uuknown.—^Trcat7nent.  In-  siderable  town  had  one  or  more  of  them  in  its 
ternally  the  remedy  from  the  use  of  which  neighborhood,  and  at  one  period  it  is  said  that 
benefit  is  derived  in  the   greatest  number  of  scarcely  a  town  or  burgh  in  France  was  unpro- 
instances  is  undoubtedly  arsenic.    Fowler's  so-  vided  with  such  an   establishment.     Almost 
Intion  may  bo  given  in  doses  of  from  3  to  5  from  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era 
drops  3  time.-?  a  day,  its  effects  being  carefully  pious  fraternities  are  said  to  have  been  organ- 
watched.     Bictt  in  many  instances  has  derived  ized  for  the  care  of  persons  afflicted  with  lepro- 
great  advantage  from  the  tincture  of  cantha-  bj;  tLndFieire^eBeWnyyUihis  Origineet  insti- 
rides,  commencing  with  small  doses,  which  are  tution  de  divera  ordres  de  chevalerie^  mentions 
gradually  increased.    Externally,  alkaline  baths  an  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  so  called  from  Lazarus 
(from  4  to  8  ounces  of  the  subcarbonate  of  po-  the  beggar  (Luke  xvi.  20),  the  patron  of  lepers, 
ta?sa  to  a  bath)  and  vapor  baths  have  been  par-  which  was  established  as  early  as  A.  D.  72. 
ticnlarly  recommended.     Tar  ointment  (1  part  This  must  not  bo  confounded  with  the  military 
to  8  of  lard)  is  of  undoubted  efficacy.     Biett  order  of  St.  Lazarus,  established  by  the  cru- 
also  recommends  the  use  of  an  ointment  of  saders  at  Jerusalem  in  the  early  part  of  the  12th 
iodide  of  sulphur  (12  grs.  to  the  ounce  of  lard),  century,  and  whose  duty  it  was  originally  to 
and  of  calomel  ointment  (1  dram  to  the  ounce),  take  cliargo  of  lepers  and  their  asylums  in  the 
— Under  the  name  of  Leprosy,  during  the  mid-  Holy  Land.  The  knights  hospitallei-s  of  St.  Laza- 
dle  ages,  were  confounded  tubercular  eleph  an-  rus,  after  being  driven  out  of  Palestine,  establish- 
tiasis,    elephantiasis  of  the  Arabs    (Barbados  ed  themselves  in  France  and  instituted  a  cele- 
leg),  the  scaly  diseases  of  the  skin  (lepra  and  brated  hospital  or  lazar  house  outside  the  gates 
psoriasis),  and  other  chronic  skin  diseases  which  of  Paris.  Subsequently,  under  the  protection  of 
were  rendered  rife  and  inveterate  by  a  bad  diet  several  popes,  they  settled  in  Sicily  and  lower 
and  want  of  cleanliness.     The  same  confusion  Italy ;  but  with  the  disappearance  of  the  disease 
existed  among  the  ancient  Jews  and  Egyptians,  they  lost  their  distinctive  religious  and  chari- 
and  probably  among  other  eastern  nations,  from  table  character,  in  accordance  with  which  their 
the  earliest  historical  times.    The  Jews  brought  constitution  required  the  grand  master  to  be  a 
the  affliction  with  them  into  Palestine,  and  the  leper.    In  general,  however,  hospitals  for  the 
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leoepiion  of  lepers  were  supported  hy  cbsnoe  Indo-Gennanio  langaages,  for  wLich  be  received 
eleemosynary  oontribations^  and  in  secladed  a  prize  of  1,200  francs,  and  two  essays  on  tbe 
portions  of  the  ooantry  the  condition  of  the  in-  ancient  inhabitants  of  Italy,  In  1838  he  left 
mates  was  scarcely  less  pitiable  than  in  ancient  Italy  on  a  mission  to  England  from  the  archsBolo- 
times.  Bat  even  nnder  the  most  favorable  cir-  giad  institnte  of  Borne.  Here  in  company  with 
comstances  the  leper  was  completely  and  for  ever  Bansen  he  projected  a  great  work  on  ancient 
an  ontcast  from  the  worid,  being  considered  Egypt,  the  materials  for  which  were  partly  to 
both  legally  and  politically  as  a  dead  person,  be  gathered  in  personal  invesUgatlons  in  that 
Upon  being  set  ajmrt  from  his  feUow  creatures  oonntry.  Throngh  the  intervention  of  Bansen, 
the  oeremonial  for  the  bnrial  of  the  dead  was  Hamboldt,  and  Eicbhom,  Elng  Frederic  Wil- 
pronoanced  over  him,  masses  were  said  for  the  liam  of  Prassia  was  induced  to  send  an  ezpe- 
benefit  of  his  sod,  and,  to  carry  ont  the  illnsion  dition  of  learned  men  and  artists  to  i^pt, 
to  the  ftillest  extent,  a  shovelful  of  earth  was  with  Lepsius  at  its  head.  The  party  assembled 
thrown  upon  his  body.  His  marriage  ties  were  at  Alexandria  in  the  aatumn  of  184Si,  and  began 
thenceforth  dissolved,  although  he  mi^t  con-  its  researches  under  protection  of  the  govern- 
tract  a  new  marriage  with  a  person  simiLarly  ment  Among  the  discoveries  which  Lepsius 
afflicted ;  he  was  prohibited  from  entering  any  made  in  Egypt,  are  monuments  of  some  of  the 
church  or  place  where  food  was  prepared,  from  Pharaohs  of  the  old  Egyptian  monarchy  and 
dipping  his  hands  in  any  running  water,  and  later  Ethiopian  dynasty,  the  remains  of  the 
from  taking  up  food  or  any  other  article  neces-  labyrinth,  and  Lake  MoBris.  To  these  may  be 
sary  to  him  without  the  assistance  of  a  stick  or  added  the  plan  of  the  Memnonium  and  the 
fork ;  and  was  strictly  enjoined  to  wear  a  peca-  tomb  of  Khamses  or  Sesostris.  But  the  most  im- 
liar  dress  hy  which  he  could  be  known  at  a  portantdiscoveriesclaimed  were  that  the  Et bio- 
distance,  and  to  give  notice  of  his  approach  by  pian  civilization  was  in  fact  Egyptian,  intro- 
ringing  a  beU.  'With  the  progress  of  civilization,  duoed  2,000  years  before  Christ,  tibat  the  Ethio- 
and  the  improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  plans  of  MeroS  were  not  a  black  but  a  brown 
poorer  classes,  leprosy  declined  rapidly;  and  ex-  Gancasian  race,  and  that  a  great  number  of 
cept  in  Norway  and  a  few  places  in  the  south,  genuine  Ethiopic  inscriptions  are  still  extant 
it  is  now  unknown  in  Europe.  The  horror  which  from  the  Meruitic  pyramids  down  to  PhOas. 
the  various  forms  of  the  disease  formerly  inspir-  Among  the  members  of  this  expedition  were 
ed  has,  notwithstanding  its  disappearance,  re-  the  two  Weidenbachs,  the  architects  Erbkam 
mained  in  frdl  force,  and  the  won!  leper  at  the  and  Wild,  Bonomi,  Abekeo,  and  the  painter 
present  day  designates  a  person  whose  social  Georgi.  Its  results  gave  the  most  complete 
and  physical  condition  has  reached  the  lowest  satis&ction  when  in  1845  it  returned  to  Europe, 
pitch  of  degradation.  In  the  East  it  still  exists  It  had  previously  transmitted  a  portion,  and  on 
in  its  ancient  seats,  and  sporadic  cases  are  found  returning  brought  with  it  the  remainder,  of  a 
in  the  islands  of  the  Indian  archipelago,  on  the  very  fine  collection  of  Egyptian  antiquities, 
coasts  of  Africa,  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  now  in  the  museum  of  Berlin.  While  in  Egypt, 
Canada  and  elsewhere  in  America.  Lepsius  wrote  his  Britfe  aus  Aegypten^  Aethio- 
LEPSIUS,  Easl  Richabd,  a  Grerman  Egyp-  pien  und  der  SaUnnul  de$  Sinai  (Berlin^ 
tologist,  bom  in  Naumberg  on  the  Saale,  Prns-  1845 ;  translated  by  Homer,  London,  1853),  in 
aian  Saxony,  Dec.  11,  1811.  In  1828  he  began  which  his  travels  and  discoveries  were  described 
the  study  of  languages  at  the  university  of  Leip-  in  a  spirited  manner.  Prerions  to  his  depart- 
sio,  and  continued  it  atGdttingen  and  Berlin,  at  ure  for  the  East,  Leprans  had  been  elected  one 
which  latter  place  he  was  a  pupil  of  Bopp.  In  of  the  directors  of  the  archteological  institute, 
1888  his  essay  on  the  Eugubean  tablet  obtain-  and  was  also  appointed  by  the  king  professor 
ed  for  him  the  degree  of  doctor  from  the  uni-  at  Berlin,  where  he  now  resides^  Among  his 
versity  of  Berlin.  In  1884  he  published  his  principal  works  are :  Chnmologie  der  Aegypter 
Palaographie  aU  Mittel  der  Spraeh/onehung,  (Berlin,  1849);  Ueber  den  ersten  dgyptuehen 
and  in  the  same  year  went  to  Paris,  where  Gotterkreis  (1851);  Ueher  die  I2te  dgyptisehe 
through  his  friend  Humboldt  he  became  well  Konigidynaetie  {\Q^Z)\  and  Iku AUgemeine  Un- 
known to  the  French  literati.  In  April,  1836,  guistisehe  Alphabet  (1855).  The  &st  number 
he  arrived  at  Rome,  where  he  became  a  mem-  of  his  great  work,  J>ie  DenhmaUr  aus  Aegyp- 
ber  of  the  archieological  institute  and  formed  ten  und  Aethiopien,  was  published  in  1849,  and 
an  intimacy  with  Bnnsen.  From  this  time  he  was  continued  in  parts  during  10  years,  and 
began  to  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  Egyptian  completed  in  1859.  Alexander  von  Humboldt 
anti<]|nities,  and  in  1837  attracted  much  attention  bases  all  his  statements  in  his  Katmae  re- 
by  his  Lettre  d  M.  Baeellini  tur  Palphabet  hie-  lating  to  Egyptian  chronology  and  history  on 
roglyphique.  His  residence  in  Italy  was  short,  manuscript  information  which  he  received  from 
but  during  it  he  made  researches  which  formed  Prot  Lepsius  in  March,  1846,  and  remarks  that 
the  basis  of  several  works  published  at  a  later  ^  his  expedition  has  resulted  in  throwing  much 
date.  Among  these  were  his  Inseriptianei  Urn-  light  upon  the  whole  of  antiquity.'' 
hriea  et  (hea  (1841),  the  Todtenbuch  der  Aegyp-  LERIDA  (Catalan,  Lleyda),  a  N.  E.  province 
teTy  the  impression  of  a  papyrus  in  the  museum  of  Spain,  bounded  N.  by  the  Pyr^n^es  and  the 
of  Turin  (Leipsic,  1842),  an  essay  on  compara-  republic  of  Andorra,  E.  by  Barcelona,  S.  by 
tire  philology  and  one  on  the  munerals  in  the  Tarragona,  and  W.  by  Huesca;  area,  6,141  aq. 
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xn. ;  pop.  in  1857,  816,868.     The  snrfaoe  is  same  year  a  German  translation  by  Bodenstedt 

mountainous  iu  the  N.  part,  being  covered  with  appeared  in  Berlin.    The  poem  on  the  death  of 

spurs  of  the  great  range  which  separates  it  from  Pushkin,  after  circulating  extensively  in  manu- 

l^ance,  but  in  the  8.  Uiere  are  extensive  plains,  script,  was  first  published  in  1866  in  the  ^*  Polar 

The  principal  river  is  the  Begre,  an  affluent  of  8tar,"  a  Russian  periodical  printed  in  London, 

the  Ebro ;  it  traverses  the  province  in  a  8. 8.  E.  During  his  residence  in  the  Caucasus  Lermontoff 

direction,  and  receives  a  number  of  small  tribu-  also  wrote  a  remarkable  novel  entitled  *^A  Hero 

taries.    Much  of  the  soil  is  fertile,  producing  of  our  Time,"  by  which  he  is  perhaps  better 

grain,  fruit,  and  many  kinds  of  garden  vege-  known  than  by  any  of  his  metrical  works.  The 

tables.    Iron,  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  granite,  hero,  Pechorin,  a  misanthropical  officer  in  the 

marble,  jasper,  lime,  and  gypsum  are  the  chief  army  of  the  Caucasus,  who  while  yet  in  the 

minerals. — Lebida  (anc.  TUrda\  the  capital  of  bloom  of  manhood  has  lost  all  freshness  of  feel- 

the  preceding  province,  is  situated  on  the  right  log  and  enthusiam,  and  encounters  dangers  only 

bank  of  the  8egre,  which  is  here  crossed  by  for  the  excitement  they  yield,  was  very  gener- 

a  stone  bridge  of  7  arches ;  pop.  12,286.    It  ally  considered  a  portrait  of  the  author  himself, 

is  built  partly  on  a  hill  and  partly  on  the  plain  The  plot  is  repulsive,  and  a  duel  fought  on  a 

at  its  foot,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  walls,  precipitous  rock  whence  the  wounded  party 

batteries,  and  a  castle.   It  is  an  important  mili-  must  fail,  is  described  with  morbid  minuteness, 

tary  post,  being  regarded  as  the  key  of  Ara-  A  fellow  officer,  deeming  himself  portrayed  in 

gon  and  Catalonia.     The  streets  are  narrow,  the  character  of  Pechorin,  challenged  the  author, 

crooked,  and  ill  paved.    The  principal  build-  and  a  duel  similar  to  that  described  in  the  novel 

ings  are  the  old  and  new  cathedrals,  one  or  ensued,  in»which  Lermontoff  was  killed.    The 

two  ancient  churches,  the  bishop^s  palace,  dio-  work  has  been  rendered  into  several  languages, 

cesan  seminary,  town  house,  tlieatre,  hospi-  Two  English  translations  have  appeared,  the 

tals,  &c.    The  university  of  Lerida,  once  an  in-  best  being  by  Mme.  Pulszky. 

stitution  of  some  repute,  was  suppressed  by  LERO  (anc.  Leras)^  a  small  island  of  the  6re- 

Philip  y.    The  town  has  an  export  trade  in  oian  archipelago,  belonging  to  the  Sporades,  85 

silk,  hemp,  wine,  oil,  and  other  produce  of  the  m.  8.  from  8amos ;  length  N.  and  8.  about  6 

surrounding  territory.    In  ancient  times  it  was  m. ;  average  breadth  4  m. ;  pop.  about  2,000. 

the  capital  of  the  Ilergetes.    It  witnessed  a  vie-  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  surface  mountainous, 

tory  by  Cn.  Scipio  over  the  Carthaginian  general  The  principal  place  is  a  town  of  the  same  name 

Hanno  in  216  B.  C,  and  the  defeat  of  Pompey^s  on  the  E.  coast    The  earliest  inhabitants  of  the 

lieutenants  Afranius  and  Petreius  by  C»sar  in  49  island  were  a  colony  of  Milesians.    8trabo  de- 

B.  C.    It  was  long  in  possession  of  the  Moors,  scribes  the  Lerians  as  dishonest    They  possees- 

and  was  conquered  from  them  by  Raymond  ed  a  celebrated  temple  of  Diana. 

Berenger  of  Aragon,  who  made  it  the  capital.  LEROUX,  Pishbk,  a  French  philosopher  and 

It  was  taken  by  the  French  in  1707  and  1810.  socialist,  bom  in  Rennes  in  1798.    After  study - 

LERMONTOFF,  Mihail,  a  Russian  poet,  bom  ing  several  years  in  the  college  of  his  native 

in  1811,  killed  in  a  duel  in  the  Caucasus  in  1841.  town  and  in  the  polytechnic  school,  the  support 

He  was  of  noble  birth,  and  in  early  manhood  of  his  family  fell  to  him,  and  he  became  a  oom- 

became  an  officer  of  the  imperial  guards.    The  positor  in  a  printing  office  in  Paris.    This  fhno- 

death  of  Pushkin,  the  Russian  Byron,  in  a  duel  lion  he  soon  changed  for  that  of  proof-reader, 

in  1837,  seems  to  have  been  his  first  incentive  to  and  in  1824  he  was  selected  to  be  one  of  the 

poetical  composition ;  but  his  poem  commemo-  editors  of  the  OlobSj  a  philosophical  and  literary 

rating  this  event,  and  which  contained  some  journal,  the  organ  of  the   doctrinaire  party, 

insinuations  with  regard  to  the  treatment  of  The  revolution  of  1830  dispersed  the  editorial 

Pushkin  by  the  imperial  court,  proved  so  dis-  corps,  most  of  its  members  being  raised  to  offi- 

tasteful  to  the  emperor  Nicholas,  that  he  sent  cial  positions,  and  Leroux,  who  had  zealously 

Lermontoff  to  serve  in  the  army  of  the  Cauca-  embraced  8aint-Simoni8m,  effected  the  transfer- 

BUS,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  During  mation  of  the  Globe  into  the  organ  of  his  new 

this  brief  period  he  composed  the  greater  part  of  doctrines.    He  belonged  to  the  community  of 

his  poems,  the  romantic  fancy  evinced  in  which,  the  rue  Monsigny  till  Nov.  1831,  when  he  led 

as  well  as  their  vivid  descriptions  of  mountain  the  opposition  to  Enfantin  on  the  question  of 

scenery,  have  gained  for  the  author  the  next  theemancipation  of  woman,  and  separated  from 

place  in  the  Byronic  school  of  Russian  poetry  him  with  a  minority  of  the  members.    With 

after  Pushkin,  and  the  title  of  the  poet  of  the  Jean  Reynaud  ne  edited  for  3  years  (1832-'6) 

Caucasus.    Among  his  chief  productions  in  this  the  £evtte  encyelopSdique^  which  they  made  the 

department  of  literature  are :  *^  The  Novice,  or  organ  of  their  Neo-Sfunt-Simonism,  but  which 

the  Young  Circassian,"  illustrating  the  strong  failed  of  success.    They  began  in  1834  the  Bn- 

love  of  the  Circassians  for  their  native  moun-  cydopedie  nouvelle^  a  collection  of  remarkable 

tains;   "Valerik;"  '* Hadj-Abrek,"  a  drama;  disquisitions  in  development  of  8aint-8imonian 

^  Ismail  Bey ;"   **  The  Demon,"  published  in  doctrines,  which  still  remains  incomplete.     He 

Berlin  in  1857 ;  and  the  "  8ong  of  the  Czar  Ivan  furnished  numerous  philosophical  articles  to  the 

Vasilievitch."    Most  of  these  were  collected  at  Bevue  des  deux  mondee  during  the  first  6  or  7 

6t  Petersburg  after  his  death.  A  8d  edition  of  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.    Having 

them  was  published  there  in  1852,  and  in  the  found  in  George  Sand  a  disciple  who  could  give 
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a  charm  to  his  theories  not  only  for  thinkers  hnt  human  heings  respectively  citizens,  associates^ 
for  the  peoi)le,  be  established  with  her  and  with  and  workers  (fonctionnaires).  The  elements 
Tiardot  the  ievue  independante.  In  1840  ap-  of  the  state  are  the  nation,  the  commune,  the 
peared  his  most  important  work,2>6  VhumanitS,  citizen,  or  in  other  words,  all,  some,  each  one; 
de  son  principe  et  de  son  atenir^  in  which  he  and  the  combined  action  of  these  three  consti- 
opposes  to  psychology  and  eclecticism  the  study  tutes  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  The  basis 
of  the  human  hiind  in  history,  develops  a  prln-  of  association  is  the  triad.  The  natural  triad 
ciple  akin  to  that  which  is  termed  tradition  in  is  the  friendship  of  three  human  beings,  each 
other  systems,  and  recognizes  the  constant  pro-  representing  sensation,  sentiment,  or  knowledge 
gress  of  man  and  nature  toward  perfection.  In  in  predominance,  and  each  therefore  correcting 
1845  he  founded  a  printing  establishment  at  the  tendencies  of  the  others  toward  excessive 
Boussac,  in  Oreuse,  and  two  journals  and  nu-  development  "^The  organic  triad  is  the  associa- 
merous  pamphlets  from  its  presses  were  distrib-  tion  of  three  such  persons,  in  distinction  from 
nted  through  the  neighboring  departments.  The  friendship,  for  some  common  function.  The 
establisliment  was  organized  according  to  his  social  element  is  therefore  not  one  individual, 
principles  of  association.  There  were  popular  but  three,  or  the  triad.  Every  social  function 
manifestations  in  his  favor,  and  he  made  his  corresponds  either  to  sensation,  sentiment,  or 
appearance  in  Paris  in  the  garb  of  a  peasant  of  knowledge,  that  is,  belongs  to  the  domain  either 
Greuse.  He  returned  in  time  to  proclaim  the  of  industry,  art,  or  science ;  and  society  is,  there- 
republic  at  Boussac  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  fore,  naturally  divided  into  the  three  equal  or- 
and  was  chosen  mayor  of  his  commune.  Elect-  ders  of  producers  (industriels\  artists,  and  sa- 
ed  to  the  national  assembly,  he  voted  constant-  vants.  The  commune  is  an  association  of  a 
ly  with  the  radical  party,  and  spoke  on  the  or-  certain  number,  occupying  a  definite  portion  of 
ganization  of  labor  and  the  political  and  social  territory,  forming  laboratories  of  industry,  of 
emancipation  of  woman.  But  the  arena  of  art,  and  of  science,  united  and  governed  by  a 
practical  politics  was  unsuited  to  his  mind,  triple  power  emanating  from  the  election  of  the 
He  left  France  after  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  2,  associates.  The  state  is  the  union  of  all  the 
1851,  and  is  now  (1860)  established  on  a  farm  communes,  secures  the  rights  of  all,  and  express- 
on  the  island  of  Jersey. — His  various  works  es  the  unity  of  industry,  art,  and  science.  All 
contain  a  complete  philosophy  of  life,  embrao-  the  functions  both  of  the  commune  and  the 
ing  on  the  one  side  religious  and  metaphysi-  state  are  administered  by  triads  elected  by  all 
cal  doctrines  that  incline  to  mysticism,  and  the  citizens.  Education  is  under  the  direction 
on  the  other  a  system  of  social  organization,  of  the  commune.  Religion  is  philosophy  well 
The  principle  which  underlies  all  his  views,  understood.  Worship  is  the  manifestation  of 
and  which  he  regards  as  the  law  of  life,  is  religion  in  institutions,  in  social  life,  in  festivals 
that  of  the  trinity  or  triad.  God  is  the  univer-  and  symbolical  ceremonies.  Birth,  initiation 
sal  Life,  impersonal,  and  distinct  from  particu-  into  the  triad,  marriage,  communion,  and  death 
lar  beings,  though  immanent  in  each  of  them,  are  the  eminent  occasions  for  ceremonies  of  wor- 
whose  attributes  of  force,  love,  and  intelligence  ship.  Sunday  is  also  to  be  celebrated  as  the  day 
are  manifest  in  the  universe  as  totality,  cause,  consecrated  to  God,  to  rest,  and  to  the  ideas  of 
and  existence.  Humanity  is  an  ideal  being  the  doctrine  of  humanity.  Beside  the  works 
composed  of  a  multitude  of  real  beings,  each  which  have  been  mentioned,  the  principal  pnb- 
of  which  is  humanity  in  germ,  having  the  triple  lications  of  Leroux  are  :  D^une  religion  natuh 
attributes  of  sensation,  sentiment,  and  knowl-  nalejOudueulte(iS4:6);Di8cours8urlantuatum 
edge.  The  law  of  life  both  in  the  individual  aetu€lledela8oeiete(lS^7);Derhumanitey9olu- 
and  the  species  is  to  make  progress  through  tionpaciJiqiieduprobUmeduproUtariat(lS4B); 
changes,  to  aspire  for  the  more  perfect  realiza-  Frojet  d'une  constitution democratique  et  soeiaU 
tion  of  the  ideal  type.  The  mystery  of  life  is  (1848);  I>u  Ohristianismeetdesesoriainesdenuh 
aspiration,  as  its  manifestation  is  communion,  eratiques  (IS^S) ;  fuidMalthusetleseeonomistes, 
A  plant  is  a  mineral  so  far  advanced  as  to  ouyaura-t-iltoitjoursdespauvrestQ.S^B),  Sev- 
change  its  kingdom  or  sphere  of  life ;  an  animal  erol  of  these  are  reproductions  from  periodicals, 
is  a  plant  in  like  manner  transformed;  a  human  Though  knowing  nothing  of  the  German  laxh- 
being  is  an  animal  transformed  by  reason.  Thus  guage,  he  also  with  the  aid  of  a  friend  made  a 
more  and  more  perfect  creatures  succeed  each  very  successful  translation  of  Goethe^s  Werther 
other  on  the  earth.  The  identity  and  person-  (1843),  with  a  preface  by  George  Sand, 
ality  of  every  human  being  is  judged  and  pre-  LEROY  D^£TI0LLES,  Jran  Jacques  Joseph, 
served  in  God,  who  returns  it  with  new  condi*  a  French  surgeon,  born  in  Paris,  April  5,  1798. 
tions  of  existence  to  the  earth.  The  individual,  He  was  educated  at  the  imperial  lyceum,  sub* 
the  family,  and  the  state  are  the  three  manifesta-  seqnently  studied  medicine,  and  in  1822,  before 
tions  of  humanity.  To  the  trinity  of  sensation,  receiving  his  degree  of  doctor,  presented  to  the 
sentiment,  and  knowledge  in  the  individual,  academy  of  surgery  a  set  of  instruments  invent- 
oorresponds  those  of  property,  family,  and  state,  ed  by  himself  for  the  operation  of  lithotrity. 
expressing  the  spheres  of  personal  action ;  of  The  invention  was  claimed  by  Civiale  and 
child,  mother,  father,  which  is  the  end  of  tlie  Amussat ;  but  after  a  thorough 'examination  of 
family ;  and  of  liberty,  fraternity,  equality,  the  the  case  by  committees  of  the  institute  and  the 
law  of  social  life,  which  in  organization  renders  academy  of  sciences,  the  merit  of  priority  was 
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awarded  to  Leroy  d'£tiolIes.  In  1831  the  acad-  he  was  among  tke  most  actiye  in  aiding  the 

emy  awarded  him  a  prize  of  6,000  francs  for  a  consummation  of  the  coup  d'etat  of  Dec.  S» 

forceps  used  in  the  performance  of  the  opera-  Among  its  victims  was  Gen.  Leflo,  a  generous 

tion;  but  so  bitter  was  the  feeling  against  him  friend  of  Saim^Arnaud.    In  order  to  assure  him 

that  he  was  accused  of  having  borrowed  the  in-  of  his  safety,  he  sent,  through  his  wife,  an  invi- 

strument  from  an  old  Arabic  author.     His  in-  tation  for  Mme.  Leflo  and  her  husband  for  a  re- 

ventive  faculty  has  been  employed  in  the  pro-  ception  at  the  ministry  to  take  place  on  Deo.  8; 

duction  of  a  variety  of  other  surgical  instruments  but  on  that  day  Leflo  was,  with  many  other  Afri- 

and  appliances,  and  also  in  the  construction  of  can  fellow  soldiers  of  Saint- Arnaud,  on  his  way 

a  new  species  of  bomb  and  other  engines  of  to  prison.  Uis  salary  as  minister  of  war  was  now 

war.  He  has  published  a  translation  of  Cooper^s  raised  from  48,000  to  100,000  francs,  in  addition 

"  Dictionary  of  Surgery,"  ffistoire  de  la  lith<h  to  his  salary  of  30,000  francs  as  senator.    A 

tritis  (8vo.,  Paris,  1839),  Considerations  anata-  dowry  of  300,000  francs  was  further  presented 

miquei  et  chirurgieales  »ur  la  prostate  (1840),  by  Louis  Napoleon  to  his  daughter,  and  in  1862 

Urologie  (1845),  &o.,  beside  various  memoii*s.  the  lucky  soldier  of  fortune  received  the  titles 

LEROY   DE   SAINT -ARNAUD,   Abnaud  of  marshal  and  of  grand  equerry  of  France. 

jAoguES,  a  French  soldier,  born  in  Paris,  Aug.  In  April,  1854,  he  was  invested  with  the  com- 

20,  1801  (according  to  some  authorities,  in  Gas-  mand  of  the  French  forces  in  Turkey,  in  which 

oony  in  1798),  died  at  sea,  Sept.  29,  1854.    His  capacity  he  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  land* 

family,  whose  name  was  simply  Leroy,  belonged  ing  in  the  Crimea.    Although  tortured  by  in^ 

to  the  middle  classes.    He  was  educated  at  the  tense  suffering  from  disease  and  wounds,  he  was 

college  of  Louis  le  Grand,  and  received  in  1816  on  the  battle  field  of  the  Alma  for  12  hours, 

an  appointment  in  the  life  guard  of  Louis  XVII I.,  He  was  compelled  to  relinquish  his  command 

and  afterward  a  sub-lieutenancy  in  the  same  on  Sept.  26,  after  which  the  cholera  was  added 

regiment,  which  he  was  compelled  to  leave,  to  his  other  maladies,  and  his  life  ended  3  daye 

however,  on  account  of  the  part  which  he  had  afterward.  The LettresdumarecTialde Saint- Ar^ 

taken  in  the  street  riots  of  1820.    Thrown  upon  naud  were  published  in  2  vols,  in  Paris  in  1855. 

his  own  resources,  he  was  for  some  time  in  a  LE  SAGE,  Alain  Ren£,  a  French  novelist 

very  precarious  position,  and  even  imprisoned  and  dramatist,  born  in  Sarzeau,  May  8,  1668, 

for  debt  at  Ste.  Pelagic.    He  spent  some  time  in  died  in  Boulogne,  Nov.  17, 1747.    An  only  son, 

England,  but,  unable  to  find  employment,  he  and  an  orphan  at  14  years  of  age,  his  uncle,  to 

returned  to  Paris,  and  appeared  upon  the  stage  whom  he  was  intrusted,  sent  him  to  be  educated 

in  one  of  the  suburban  theatres  under  the  name  in  the  Jesuits'  college  at  Yannes,  and  meantime 

ofFiorival.   Being  again  unsuccessful,  besought  dissipated  the  little  property  which  had  been 

an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his  parents  until  after  left  to  him.    He  became  a  favorite  at  the  ool- 

the  revolution  of  1830,  when  he  was  reinstated  lege,  after  leaving  which  he  seems  to  have  held 

in  the  army  with  tlie  rank  of  lieutenant.    He  for  several  years  an  office  in  the  collection  of 

took  part  in  the  so  called  Yendean  war  of  18^1,  the  taxes  in  Brittany.    In  1692  he  went  to 

and  served  ifbder  Bageaud.    In  1833,  when  Paris  to  pursue  his  studies  in  philosophy  and 

that  general  was  appointed  governor  of  the  cit-  law,  made  his  way  into  the  best  society,  is  said 

adel  of  Blaye,  where  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  to  have  been  offered  the  hand  and  fortune  of  a 

detained,  Leroy  was  chosen  as  the  assistant  lady  of  quality,  which  he  declined,  and  in  1694 

gaoler,  although  he  was  characterized  in  the  married  the  daughter  of  a  citizen.     He  was 

records  of  his  regiment  as  being  ^^  lazy,  dissi-  admitted  an  advocate,  but  preferred  to  seek 

pated,  fond  of  gambling,  and  over  head  and  ears  resources  in  literature,  and  by  the  advice  of  his 

in  debt.''    Subsequently  he  pushed  his  fortunes  friend  Danchet  made  from   a  Latin  version  a 

in  Algeria,  both  by  the  good  will  of  Bugeaud  translation  of  the  letters  of  Aristssnetus  (Paris, 

and  Bedean  and  by  his  personal  bravery,  which  1695),   which  had  little  success.     There  at^ 

was  displayed  conspicuously  at  the  taking  of  few  traces  of  him  for  several  years,  till  the 

Oonstantine.    He  succeeded  Oavaignac  as  com-  abb6  de  Lyonne  became  his  patron,  gave  him 

mander  of  the  military  division  at  Orleansville,  a  pension  of  600  livres,  and  led  him  to  study 

where  his  luxurious  style  of  living  became  a  and  admire  Spanish  literature.    He  translated 

matter  of  general  notoriety.    After  his  capture  8  plays  (1700-'2)  from  Roxas  and  Lope  de  Yega, 

of  the  rebel  chieftain  Bou-Maza  he  was  made  none  of  which  were  successful,  and  his  NbuvelUt 

brigadier-general  (1847).    In  Feb.  1848,  became  aventures  de  Don  Quichotts  (2  voh,^  l704-'6)^ 

to  Paris,  married  a  rich  Belgian  heiress,  and  from  Avellaneda's  continuation  of  Oervantefl^ 

afterward  returned  to  Algeria  as  commander  of  also  passed  without  notioe.    In  1707  he  trans- 

the  province  of  Oonstantine.    In  1851  he  oper-  la  ted  from  Galderon  the  comedy  Don  Cesar  Ur- 

ated  successfully  against   the  unruly  Kabyle  «in,  which  failed  at  the  thedtre  Francis ;  but 

tribes,  nffcer  which  he  was  made  general  of  di-  a  slight  piece  of  his  own  entitled  Crispin^  rival 

vision  (July  10)  and  commandant  of  one  of  the  de  son  maitre^  eigoyed  a  brilliant  success,  and 

military  divisions  of  Paris.    The  revelations  of  gave  the  first  proof  of  his  genius.    His  romance 

his  reckless  administration  in  Orleansville,  which  Le  didble  hoiteux,  a  satire,  the  idea  of  which  was 

were  freely  discnssed  at  that  time,  did  not.pre-  borrowed  from  the  Spanish  of  Guevara,  appeared 

vent  him  from  becoming  a  favorite  with  Louis  in  the  sameyear,  and  immediately  passed  through 

^Napoleon.   Made  minister  of  war  in  Oct.  1851,  two  editions.    He  availed  himself  of  his  experi- 
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ence  among  the  farmers  of  Ihe  revenne  in  his  LESBOS.  See  Kittlene. 
next  play,  Turcaret^  to  attack  the  corrnptions  LESOARBAULT,  De.,  a  French  physician  and 
and  Ignoble  vices  of  financiers.  This  powerftil  astronomer,  born  about  1800.  Practising  his 
body  is  said  to  have  offered  him  100,000  livres  profession  from  an  early  age  at  Org^res,  Enre- 
to  suppress  it,  and  was  able  to  prevent  its  repre-  et-Loir,  he  was  at  the  same  time  zealously  de- 
sentation  for  more  than  a  year.  It  had  a  repn-  voted  to  astronomical  observations.  Having 
tation  in  society  before  it  was  produced  on  the  become  satisfied  as  early  as  1887  that  the  sys- 
stage,  where  it  was  received  with  the  greatest  tern  of  Bode  is  far  from  representing  accurately 
&vor,  though  its  excellence  consists  only  in  its  the  proportions  of  the  distances  of  the  planets 
delineations  of  manners.  Hisnext  work  was  the  f^om  the  sun,  he  concluded  that  other  small 
novel  Gil  BUu  deSantiUane  (2  vols.,  1710 ;  vol.  planets,  beside  Ceres,  Pallas,  Juno,  and  Vesta, 
iii.,  1724 ;  vol.  iv.,  1735),  a  series  of  pictures  must  be  in  existence.  His  hopes  of  discovering 
of  all  classes  and  conditions  of  society  and  of  a  new  small  planet  were  strongly  confirmed  on 
life  in  Spain  under  all  its  aspects.  The  hero  May  8, 1845,  when  he  witnessed  the  passage  of 
has  all  the  weaknesses  and  imperfections  inci-  Mercury  over  the  sun.  Depending  solely,  how- 
dent  to  human  nature,  is  easily  led  to  evil,  pro-  ever,  upon  the  slight  income  of  his  profession, 
fits  by  experience,  triumphs  in  his  turn  over  the  he  was  not  able  to  secure  the  means  requisite  for 
persons  who  deceived  him,  is  capable  of  repent-  the  pursuit  of  his  investigations  until  1858,  and 
anoe,  always  cherishes  a  respect  for  probity,  and  even  then  he  was  compelled  to  become  himself 
always  promises  himself  to  become  an  honest  the  manufacturer  of  many  of  his  instruments, 
man  on  the  first  occasion.  Characters  with  de-  His  indefatigable  labors  were  at  length  crowned 
eided  weaknesses  abound,  and  a  pure  ideal  devo-  with  success  on  March  25,  1859,  when  he  made 
tion  and  moral  dignity  is  perhaps  the  only  type  the  discovery  of  a  new  planet  (since  named 
of  human  nature  that  is  not  represented.  The  Vulcan),  whose  diameter  he  estimated  at  980 
delicate  delineations,  the  nervous  and  effective  m.  and  the  inclination  of  its  orbit  to  the  eclip- 
style,  the  skilful  blending  of  the  manifold  por-  tic  at  12^.  Its  revolution  around  the  sun  is 
traits  into  one  comprehensive  picture,  are  performed  in  19  days-  17  hours,  and  in  its 
among  the  merits  which  have  made  it  one  greatest  elongation  its  distance  from  that  body 
of  the  most  popular  of  novels.  Its  originality  does  not  exceed  7°.  It  was  only  in  the  latter 
has  been  several  times  contested.  Voltaire  part  of  that  year,  however,  that  a  coramuni- 
ventured  to  assert,  with  no  reason  at  all,  that  cation  of  Leverrier  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
it  was  taken  from  the  Marcos  de  Obregon  of  on  Mercury  led  him  to  reveal  his  discovery  to 
Espinel.  The  Spanish  Jesuit  Isla  asserted,  what  that  astronomer,  who  on  Dec.  81  proceeded 
there  are  no  facts  to  confirm,  that  it  was  origi-  to  Orgdres,  where,  on  making  inquiries  about 
nally  written  in  Spanish,  but  was  denounced  and  the  character  of  Dr.  Lescarbault,  he  was  told  by 
prohibited  by  the  government,  when  the  author  the  people  of  the  village  that  he  was  a  worthy 
fled  to  France  with  a  single  copy,  which  came  physician,  who  wasted  too  much  of  his  time  in 
after  his  death  into  the  hands  of  Le  Sage.  The  looking  at  the  stars.  Leverrier,  after  commu- 
Jesuit  Llorente  in  1822  undertook  to  prove  its  nicating  with  him  and  satisfying  liimself  of  the 
Spanish  origin  from  internal  evidence.  The  genuineness  and  accuracy  of  the  discovery, 
delay  of  the  comedians  of  the  thedtre  FrangaU  made  the  public  announcement  of  it  in  the  be- 
in  producing  one  of  his  pieces  caused  Le  Sage  ginning  of  1860,  and  at  the  same  time  bestowed 
to  abandon  them,  and  to  write  light  farces  and  the  highest  eulogium  npon  M.  Lescarbault,  re- 
oomio  operas  for  theatres  of  secondary  rank,  marking  that  the  delay  which  he  allowed  to 
Either  alone  or  with  several  associates  he  com-  elapse  between  his  discovery  and  its  revelation 
posed  more  than  100  comic  operas,  most  of  which  '^  proceeded  solely  from  feelings  of  modesty  and 
were  exceedingly  popular.  His  principal  later  reserve,  and  from  that  serenity  of  mind  which 
labors  were  an  imitation  of  the  Orlarido  inna-  is  still  to  be  found  occasionally  in  places  remote 
fnorato  of  Boiardo  (1717-21) ;  an  abridged  trans-  from  the  excitement  of  large  cities." 
lation  from  the  Spanish  of  Aleman  of  the  A^en-  LESLEY,  John,  a  Scottish  prelate,  born  Sept. 
turts  de  Ovzman  d'Al/arachei  the  Aventurea  de  29,  1527,  died  in  Brussels,  M!ay  81, 1596.  He 
JSobert  Cfhevalier^  dit  de  Beauehine  (1782),  from  was  an  illegitimate  child,  his  father  having  been 
materials  furnished  by  his  widow  ;  ffutcire  a  priest.  He  was  graduated  at  King^s  college, 
iPEstSvaniUe  GamaUs  (1784),  a  free  transla-  Aberdeen ;  became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
tion  from  the  Spanish ;  Uhe  joumee  des  Parques  churches  of  Aberdeen  and  Elgin  in  his  20th 
(1785) ;  Le  huchelier  de  Salamanque  (1786) ;  year ;  and,  after  a  long  period  of  study  in  vart- 
and  Melange  amusant  de  saillies  ctesprit  et  de  ons  continental  universities,  was  in  1564  ap- 
traiU  hietariquee  des  plus  frappants  (1748).  pointed  professor  of  canon  law  in  the  university 
The  only  complete  edition  of  his  works  appear-  of  Aberdeen.  He  opposed  the  introduction  of 
ed  in  Paris  in  1828,  in  12  vols.  His  Oil  Bias  Protestantism  into  Scotland,  and  upon  the  ac- 
was  translated  into  English  by  Smollett ;  Le  cession  of  Mary,  whom  he  accompanied  from 
diable  hoiieux  bears  in  English  the  title  of  the  France,  he  was  appointed  bishop  of  Ross.  His 
^*  Devil  on  Two  Sticks,"  though  in  the  most  re-  fidelity  to  the  queen  involved  him  in  perilous 
cent  editions  it  is  called  "  Asmodeus ;"  and  Eng-  intrigues  and  misfortunes.  After  the  imprison- 
lish  translations  of  several  of  his  other  works  ment  of  Mary  in  Bolton  castle  he  took  part  in 
have  appeared*  the  negotiations  between  her  and  Elizabeth. 
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He  was  subsequently  examined  on  saspicion  of  title  of  "  A  Handbook  for  Young  Piunters.''  He 
being  implicated  in  the  scheme  for  marrying  is  also  the  author  of  a  life  of  Constable  the  land- 
Mary  to  the  duise  of  Norfolk,  and  in  the  rising  scape  painter.  His  works  cover  a  period  of  be- 
of  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmore-  tween  40  and  60  years,  and  many  have  been 
land,  and  suffered  a  long  confinement  in  the  engraved.  Beside  humorous  subjects,  he  paint- 
tower  of  London.  In  1574  he  was  permitted  to  ed  history,  ^enr«,  portraits,  and  ceremonials, 
go  to  France,  and  for  several  years  was  em*  among  the  latter  the  ^^  Coronation  of  the  Queen" 

£loyed  in  various  missions  in  the  interest  of  and  the  "  Christening  of  the  Princess  Royal." 
[ary  and  the  Catholic  cause  in  Scotland.  In  His  religious  pieces  are  considered  much  inferior 
1580  he  was  apjSointed  suffragan  and  vicar-gen-  to  his  others.  His  earlier  works  are  elaborately 
oral  of  the  diocese  of  Rouen,  and  in  1594  bishop  finished,  and  are  distinguished  by  peculiar  ezoel- 
of  Contances  in  Normandy.  The  troubled  state  lence  in  expression  and  composition,  and  a  ge- 
of  public  affairs  in  France  soon  after  induced  nial  humor  dtogetlier  original. — ^Eliza,  an  Amer- 
him  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Brussels,  where  he  ican  authoress,  sister  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
died.  He  wrote  several  works,  in  English  and  in  Philadelphia,  Nov.  16, 1787,  died  in  Gloucester, 
Latin,  in  defence  of  Mary,  queen  of  Scots ;  De  N.  J.,  in  1857.  She  was  the  eldest  child  of  her 
Origine^  Moribu$  et  Rebus  OestU  Scotorum^  in  parents,  whom  she  accompanied  to  England  in 
10  books  (4to.,  Rome,  1578 ;  reprinted  in  Hoi-  1703,  and  with  whom  she  returned  to  the  United 
land  in  1675);  and  '^The  History  of  Scotland  States  in  1800,  subsequent  to  which  time  she 
from  the  Death  of  James  I.  in  1486  to  the  Year  resided  almost  constantly  in  Philadelphia.  Her 
1531,"  in  the  Scottish  tongue  (first  printed  by  earliest  attempts  in  literary  composition  were  in 
the  Bannatyne  club,  4to.,  Edinbu^h,  1880).  verse,  but  it  was  not  until  her  40th  year  that  she 
LESLIE,  Charles  Robert,  an  English  artist,  appeared  before  the  public  as  an  authoress.  Her 
bom  in  London  in  1704,  during  the  temporary  first  work,  ^'  Seventy-five  Receipts  for  Pastry, 
residence  there  of  his  parents,  who  were  Ameri-  Cakes,  and  Sweetmeats,''  was  the  precursor  of  a 
cans,  died  there,  May  6,  1859.  His  father,  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  culinary  art  which 
watchmaker  of  Philadelphia,  and  a  warm  per-  have  made  Miss  Leslie^s  name  widely  known, 
sonal  friend  of  Franklin,  Jefferson,  and  other  The  ^^  Domestic  Cookery  Book,'*  published  in 
distinguished  men,  went  in  1798  to  England  1837,  has  gone  through  50  or  60  editions,  and 
with  the  intention  of  engaging  in  the  exporta-  the  "House  Book"  (1840)  and  the  "Lady's  Re- 
tion  of  clocks  and  watches  to  America.  In  1800  ceipt  Book"  (1846)  have  enioyed  a  considerable 
young  Leslie  accompanied  the  family  on  their  popularity.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  her 
return  to  Philadelphia,  and  after  the  usual  term  first  work  she  conmienced  a  series  of  juvenile 
of  school  educiition  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  storybooks,  and  in  1831  published  the  "Amer- 
bookseller.  He  had  long  shown  a  predilection  ican  Girls'  Book,"  of  which  an  edition  is  still 
for  the  study  of  painting,  which  in  a  few  years  printed  every  year.  Having  obtained  from  Mr. 
he  obtained  the  means  of  pursuing  in  London  Godey,  editor  of  the  "  Lady's  Book,"  a  prize  for 
nnder  the  auspices  of  Benjamin  West  and  Wash-  her  story  of  "  Mrs.  Washington  Potts,"  she  was 
ington  Allston.  He  arrived  in  England  in  1813,  encouraged  to  write  fictions  for  grown  people, 
and,  after  some  attempts  at  historical  painting  and  for  several  years  contributed  to  the  maga- 
on  a  large  scale,  commenced  a  class  of  subjects  zines  and  jonmals,  beside  editing  several  annu- 
particularly  adapted  to  display  his  powers,  and  als.  "  Amelia,  or  a  Young  Lady's  Vicissitudes,** 
in  which  for  many  years  he  had  no  superior  which  first  appeared  in  the  "  Lady's  Book,"  la 
among  English  artists.  The  great  humorous  her  only  attempt  at  novel  writing,  her  remain- 
authors  of  England  became  the  chief  source  of  ing  works  being  short  tales  or  sketches.  Of 
his  inspiration,  and  many  familiar  scenes  from  these  the  most  popular  are  the  3  volumes  of 
Shakespeare,  Addison,  Sterne,  Pope,  Goldsmith,  "  Pencil  Sketches,"  of  which  anew  edition  was 
Fielding,  and  Smollett  have  been  illustrated  by  published  in  1852.  Beside  these,  several  vol- 
his  pencil.  From  "  Don  Quixote,"  "  Gil  Bias,"  umes  of  her  fugitive  stories,  such  as  "  Althea 
and  Molidre's  plays  he  also  drew  the  subjects  Vernon,"  **  Henrietta  Robinson,"  "  Leonilla 
of  some  of  his  happiest  efibrts.  His  "Anne  Lynm  ore,"  &c.,  have  appeared  from  time  to  time. 
Page  and  Slender,"  " Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  go-  One  of  her  latest  publications  is  the  "Behavior 
ing  to  Church,"  "  May  Day  in  the  Reign  of  Book,"  and  during  the  last  years  of  her  life  she 
Queen  Elizabeth,"  and  other  pictures  of  the  was  engaged  upon  a  life  of  John  Fitch,  the  first 
kind  exhibited  between  1820  and  1825,  estab-  American  experimenter  in  steam  navigation, 
lished  his  reputation,  and  within  a  few  years  he  LESLIE,  John,  a  British  prelate,  bom  in  Bal- 
was  elected  an  associate  and  a  member  of  the  quhain,  in  the  north  of  Scotland,  about  1570, 
royal  academy.  In  1833  he  accepted  the  ap-  died  in  Ireland  in  1671.  He  was  educated  at 
pointment  of  professor  of  drawing  in  the  mili-  the  universities  of  Aberdeen  and  Oxford,  and 
tary  academy  at  West  Point;  but  after  dis-  during  an  extended  continental  tour  became  an 
charging  the  duties  of  the  office  for  a  few  months  accomplished  li nguist.  His  knowledge  of  Latin 
he  returned  to  England,  where  he  resided  until  was  so  remarkable  that  in  Spain  it  was  said  of 
his  death.  In  1847  he  became  professor  of  paint-  him :  Solits  Lesleins  Latine  loquitur.  Upon  re- 
ing  at  the  royal  academy,  and  the  substance  of  turning  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  22  years, 
lectures  delivered  by  him  during  the 4  years  that  he  enjoyed  the  favor  of  Charles  I.,  who  admit- 
he  held  the  office  has  been  published  nnder  the  ted  him  into  his  privy  council,  made  him  biah- 
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op  of  the  Orkneys,  and  in  1683  bishop  of  Rap-  was  dismissed  as  "  vexatious."  Prof.  Leslie 
Loe  in  Ireland.  Here  he  built  a  palace  of  great  occupied  this  chair  until  1819,  when  he  sue- 
strength,  in  which  during  the  civil  wars  he  ceeded  Prof.  Play  fair  in  that  of  natural  philos- 
Bustained  a  siege  by  the  parliamentary  troops,  ophy,  which  he  filled  until  his  death,  a  few 
being  the  last  to  surrender  to  Cromwell.  He  re-  months  previous  to  which  he  received  the  honor 
mained  abroad  until  after  the  restoration,  when  of  knighthood.  His  scientific  publications  com- 
be returned  to  England,  and  was  appointed  to  menced  with  an  ^^  Essay  on  the  Kasolution  of 
the  see  of  Clogher  in  Ireland.  At  the  time  of  Indeterminate  Equations,"  printed  in  the  "Ed- 
his  death  he  was  the  oldest  bishop  in  the  world,  inburgh  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1788 ; 
having  filled  that  station  50  years. — Chaeles,  and  in  1799  he  contributed  a  description  of  a 
sonof  the  preceding,  a  clergyman  and  theological  hygrometer  and  photometer  invented  by  him- 
author,  born  in  Raphoe,  CO.  of  Donegal,  Ireland,  self  to  Nicholson's  **  Philosophical  Journal." 
in  1650,  died  in  Glaslougli,  co.  of  Monaghan,  His  "  Experimental  Inquiry  into  the  Nature  and 
April  18,  1722.  HeAvas  educated  at  Trinity  col-  Propagation  of  Heat,"  published  in  1804  (8vo.), 
lege,  Dublin,  studied  law  and  then  theology,  and  attracted  attention  from  the  many  new  and  im- 
took  orders  in  1680.  By  opposing  the  intrusion  portant  facts  in  this  branch  of  physical  science 
of  a  Catholic  sheriff  he  involved  himself  in  a  which  it  developed,  as  well  as  from  its  evidences 
conflict  with  the  government  of  James  II.,  but  of  the  vigorous  and  inventive  genius  of  the  ao- 
refused  to  take  the  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Wil-  thor,  whose  occasional  tendency  to  paradox 
liam  after  the  revolution.  In  1689  he  engaged  alone  impaired  the  scientific  value  of  the  work, 
in  a  controversy  with  Bishop  Burnet  in  defence  It  gained  him  the  Rumford  medal  by  the  unani- 
of  the  doctrine  of  passive  obedience.  In  1709,  mous  adjudication  of  the  royal  society,  and  es- 
being  suspected  by  the  government,  he  took  ref-  tablished  his  reputation  on  a  firm  basis.  In 
uge  at  the  court  of  the  pretender,  but  the  prince  1809-22  appeared  his  "  Course  of  Mathemat- 
forbade  him  to  speak  on  the  subject  of  religion  ics"  (2  vols.  8vo.),  comprising  "Elements  of 
either  to  himself  or  his  chaplains.  After  the  Geometry,"  "  Geometrical  Analysis,"  "  Plane 
failure  of  the  pretender's  expedition,  Leslie  ac-  Trigonometry,"  and  "Geometry  of  Curve  Lines;" 
companied  him  to  Italy,  but  was  allowed  to  re-  an  abridgment  of  a  portion  of  this  work  waa 
turn  to  England  in  1721.  The  most  important  published  in  1828,  entitled  "Rudiments  of  Piano 
and  popular  of  his  works  is  his  "Short  and  Geometry,  including  Geometrical  Analysis  and 
Easy  Method  with  the  Deists,"  many  times  re-  Plane  Trigonometry."  He  also  published  in 
printed.  A  collection  of  his  theological  works  1817  the  "  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,"  founded 
has  been  published  in  7  vols.  8vo.  (Oxford,  1832).  upon  an  article  contributed  to  tlie  "  Encyclop©- 
LESLIE,  Sib  JoHX,  a  Scottish  mathematician  dia  Britannica."  In  1810  he  discovered  the 
and  physicist,  born  in  Largo,  Fifeshire,  April  process  of  artificial  congelation,  by  which  he 
16,  1766,  died  at  Coates,  Fifeshire,  Nov.  8, 18a2.  was  enabled  to  freeze  water  and  even  mercury 
He  was  educated  at  the  university  of  St.  An-  at  pleasure,  and  3  years  later  published  in  con- 
drew^s  and  at  that  of  Edinburgh,  and  while  a  nection  with  the  subject  "A  Short  Acc>ount  of 
Audent  in  the  latter  institution  was  employed  Experiments  and  Instruments  depending  on  the 
by  Adam  Smith  as  tutor  to  his  nephew,  after-  Relations  of  Air  to  Heat  and  Moisture."  He 
ward  Lord  Reston.  In  1788-'9  he  was  absent  in  also  produced  "  Elements  of  Natural  Philos- 
America  as  tutor  to  two  young  Virginians  of  the  ophy,"  vol.  i.,  "Mechanics  and  Hydrostatics" 
Randolph  family;  and  in  1790  he  went  to  Lon-  .(1823;  2d  ed.  enlarged,  1829);  and  the  "Pro- 
don  with  letters  of  recommendation  from  Dr.  gress  of  Mathematical  and  Physical  Science  dur- 
Smith  and  others,  intending  to  establish  him-  ing  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  constituting  the 
self  there  as  a  lecturer  on  natural  philosophy.  6th  dissertation  in  the  1st  volume  of  the  "Ency- 
Disappointed  in  this  project,  he  became  a  con-  olopaedia  Britannica,"  for  which  work  he  wrote 
tributor  to  the  periodicals,  and,  among  other  many  articles  on  subjects  connected  with  his 
labors,  translated  for  Murray  the  bookseller  departments  of  inquiry.  He  was  a  frequent 
Buffon's  "Natural  History  of  Birds,"  published  contributor  to  the  "Edinburgh  Review  and  a 
in  1798  in  9  vols.  Subsequently  he  traversed  variety  of  scientific  journals.  As  an  experiment- 
large  portions  of  the  continent  in  the  papacity  er  he  was  almost  unrivalled,  and  his  apparatus 
of  travelling  tutor  to  Mr.  Thomas  Wedgwood,  room  in  Edinburgh  contained  many  instruments 
and,  after  being  an  unsuccessful  candidate  for  of  great  elegance  of  form  and  delicacy  of  work- 
professorships  at  St.  Andrew's  and  Glasgow,  manahip,  invented  by  himself, 
oflfered  himself  in  1805  for  the  chair  of  mathe-  LESPINASSE,  Jdlib  Jkannb  Slkonobe,  a 
matics  in  Edinburgh,  vacated  by  the  appoint-  celebrated  French  woman,  born  in  Lyons,  Nov. 
ment  of  Prof.  Playfair  to  be  professor  of  natural  19,  1732,  died  in  Paris,  May  23, 1776.  She  was 
philosophy.  His  election  was  opposed  by  a  the  illegitimate  daughter  of  the  countess  d'Al- 
portion  of  the  clergy  on  the  ground  that  in  poll-  bon,  and  passed  the  first  15  years  of  her  life  in 
tics  as  well  as  in  religion  he  entertained  dan-  the  house  of  her  mother,  on  whose  death  in 
gerously  liberal  opinions;  but  the  town  council,  1748  she  accepted  a  place  as  governess  in  the 
with  whom  the  appointment  rested,  neverthe-  family  of  her  brother-in-law,  Vichy-Chamrond, 
less  conferred  the  professorship  upon  him.  The  and  in  1753  she  was  engaged  as  companion  by 
case  was  brought  before  the  general  assembly,  her  mother's  sister-in-law,  the  marchioness  du 
and  after  an  anunated  discussion  of  two  days  Defifand.    This  lady  was  D'Alembert^s  intimate 
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friend,  and  hef  house  was  a  faTorite  resort  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  at  Marseilles  sent  him 

many  eminent  persons.    Jnlie's  remarkable  in-  a  complimentary  address,  while  that  of  Barce- 

tellectaal  qualities  made  a  profound  impression  lona  placed  his  bust  in  its  hall.    AHer  the  rey- 

upon  all  who  were  brought  in  contact  with  her.  olution  of  1848  he  was  recalled  to  Paris,  bat 

Mme.  da  Demand's  jealousy  became  excited,  and  soon  left  that  city  for  Madrid  as  minister  (April 

a  separation  between  the  two  ladies  ensued  in  10,1848).  Having  been  displaced  for  Prince  Na- 

1764,  Julie  taking  up  her  residence  in  the  rue  poleon  Joseph  Bonaparte  in  Feb.  1849,  he  was 

Bellechasse,  which  wasprovided  witli  furniture  sent  to  Switzerland,  and  in  May  to  Italy,  where 

by  the  munificence  of  Madame  de  Luxembourg,  he  was  expected  to  fiUfil  in  concert  with  MM. 

To  the  small  annual  income  which  had  been  be-  D'llarcourt  and  De  Ray  venal  the  very  delicate 

qneathed  to  her  by  her  motlier,  a  pension  was  and  difficult  task  of  restoring  order  in  the  papal 

added  by  the  king.    Her  house  soon  became  dominions,  and  preventing  liberal  excesses  from 

a  great  centre  of  attraction  for  the  notabilities  interfering  with  the  establishment  of  a  regular 

of  Paris.    She  enlisted  the  regard  of  D'Alem-  government.    His  instructions,  it  is  asserted, 

bert,  Marmontel,  La  Rochefoucauld,  and  other  were  far  from  explicit,  and  his  liberality  in  stip- 

eminent  literary  men,  while  even  the  fastidious  ulating  that  the  Roman  people  should  be  free 

Mme.  GcoflTrin  made  an  exception  in  her  favor,  to  choose  their  own  government  was  not  agree- 

and  not  only  admitted  her  to  her  literary  re-  able  to  the  authorities  at  home.   He  was  accord* 

unions,  from  which  women  were  generally  ex-  ingly  recalled  in  Jane.    In  a  report  from  the 

eluded,  but  conferred  upon  her  afterward  an  council  of  state  he  was  severely  blamed,  but  he 

annuity  of  8,000  francs.  Without  being  a  person  defended  himself  with  great  ability.    In  Oct. 

of  great  learning,  she  possessed  the  secret  of  1854,  he  went  to  Egypt  on  the  invitation  of  the 

identifying  herself  with  the  thoughts  of  others,  new  viceroy  Mohammed  Said.    Here  he  thor- 

and  was  as  expert  in  discussing  metaphysics  and  oughly  examined  the  project  of  the  canal  across 

philosophy  as  she  was  ready  to  indulge  in  hu-  the  isthmus  of  Suez,  and  the  viceroy  granted 

mor  and  pleasantry.    With  D'Alembert  her  re-  him  a  charter  for  99  years  (Nov.  30, 1854;  con- 

lation  was  fraternally  intimate  and  enduring,  but  firmed  Jan.  5,  1856)  for  the  establishment  of  a 

the  warmth  of  her  affections  was  reserved  for  the  stock  company  for  the  execution  of  the  canal,  to 

count  de  Mora,  a  Spanish  nobleman,  whose  death  be  called  Compagnie  universelle  du  canal  mari- 

plunged  her  into  great  offliction.  Another  object  time  ds  Suez.    The  seat  of  the  company  is  at 

of  love  however  soon  presented  itself  in  the  per-  Alexandria,  and  the  capital  200,000,000  francs, 

son  of  Col.  Guibert,  celebrated  for  his  relations  represented  by  400,000  shares  of  500  francs. 

withFrederio  the  Great,  but  this  passion  was  not  LESSING,  Gotthold  Ephraim,  a  German 

reciprocated.     The  letters  of  Mile.  Lespinosse,  critic  and  author,  born   in   Camenz,  Jan.   22, 

which  were  published  at  Paris  in  1809,  and  at  1729,  died  in  Brunswick,  Feb.  15,  1781.     His 

the  same  time  in  German  at  Leipsic,  are  the  father,  a  clergyman,  desired  him  to  embrace  his 

most  interesting  of  her  literary  remains.     She  own  profession,  and  at  the  age  of  17  he  went 

was  an  admirer  of  Richardson  and  Sterne,  and  with  tiiis  intention  to  the  university  of  I^ipsic. 

the  popularity  of  Sterne's  works  in  Franco  was  Already  far  advanced  in  the  classics  and  mathe- 

in  a  fi^eat  measure  due  to  her  infiucnce.  matics,   his  restless  and  inquii-ing  disp<isitiou 

LESSEPS,  Ferdinand  de,  a  French  diplo-  soon  diverted  him  from  theology   to   various 

matist,  born  in  Versailles  in  1805.     In  1825  he  studies  in  literature  and  philoso|>hy.     He  ac- 

was  attached  to  the  consulate  of  Lisbon,  and  quired  a  passion  for  the  theatre,  cnliivated  the 

in  1828  to  that  of  Tunis.    After  the  taking  of  friendship  of  actors,  became  familiar  with  dra- 

Algiers  ho  was  charged  with  the  important  matic  literature,  and  ])roduccd  sonic  slight  dra- 

task  of  securing  the  submission  of  the  bey  of  matic  pieces.     In  1760  he  followed  his  friend 

Constantine,  after  which   (1831)  he  went  to  Mylius  to  Berlin,  and  there  established  a  qnar- 

Egypt,  where  at  three  different  times  he  was  terly  periodical  devoted  to  the  drama,  which 

temporary  consul-general  of  Alexandria.     He  was  continued  for  one  year,  and  published  a 

obtained  from  Ibrahim  Pasha,  during  the  oc-  volume  of  poems  under  the  title  of  Kleinigkei- 

cupation  of  Syria  by  the  latter,  protection  for  ten.    Until  1760  he  lived  either  in  "Wittenberg, 

the  Christians  there,  and  did  much  toward  re-  where  he  received  the  degree  of  master,  in 

establishing  peace  between  Mehemet  Ali  and  Potsdam,  in  retirement,  in  Leipsic,  or  in  Berlin, 

the  sultan.    He  was  appointed  consul  at  Mala-  being  in  the  last  city  intimately  associated  with 

ga  in  1839,  and  at  Barcelona  in  1842.    During  Moses  Mendelssohn  and  F.  Nicolai.    He  was 

the  bombardment  of  the  latter  city  by  Espar-  constantly  prosecuting  literary  projects  daring 

tero  in  the  same  year,  he  rendered  great  ser-  thisperiod,  translated  from  the  Spanish  Huarte^s 

vice  to  sufferers  of  all  nations.     He  frequently  Examen  de  los  ingenios,  wrote  literary  and  the- 

exposed  his  life  during  the  fighting  to  save  the  atrical  criticisms  for  the  journals,  published  sev- 

lives  of  others ;   his  energetic  remonstrances  eral  volumes  of  minor  writings,  fables,  epigrams, 

postponed  the  bombardment  for  several  days,  and  songs,  and  completed  the  tragedy  of  Miss 

and  when  it  took  place  he  hired  vessels  and  per-  Sara  Sampsoii,  which  contributed  largely  to 

sonally  superintended  the  removal  of  fugitives,  free  German  literature  from  the  prevalent  imi- 

For  this  he  received  from  the  governments  of  tation  of  that  of  France,  and   to  give  it  a 

France,   Sardinia,  the  Two  Sicilies,  Sweden,  new  and  original  character.    To  the  same  end 

the  Netherlands,  and  Spain  many  decorations ;  he  edited  with  Nicolai  and  Mendelssohn  tha 
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BtbUotheh  der  sehdnen  WUseMeTtaftm^  a  liter-  the  principal  characters  in  which  are  a  Jew,  a 
arj  periodical,  and  founded  in  conjunction  with  Christian,  and  a  Mohammedan,  who  vie  with 
Kicolai  the  Literaturbritfe,  He  was  the  eoul  each  other  in  tolerance,  charity,  and  respect  for 
of  this  publication,  which  by  its  bold  and  acute  the  univei'sal  dogmas  of  morality.  His  last  lit- 
er iticism  exercised  a  wide  influence  on  German  erary  labor  was  the  Erziehung  des  Ifen»ehen- 
literature.  Lessing  was  the  first  to  call  atten-  G^McA^^cAf^nTSO),  an  important  contribution  to 
tion  in  that  journal  to  the  genius  of  Knnt,  Ha-  the  philosophy  of  history.  His  later  years  were 
mann,  and  Winckelmann.  At  the  same  time  engrossed  by  theological,  antiquarian,  and  liter- 
he  opposed  Klopstock  and  Wieland,  striving  to  ary  controversies,  in  which  he  took  an  eager  de- 
pui-ge  religion  from  sentimentality  and  litera-  light  as  long  as  the  vigor  of  his  mind  remained, 
ture  from  frivolity.  He  began  also  a  tragedy,  Exhausted  by  labor,  grieving  for  the  loss  of  his 
of  which  the  subject  was  the  story  of  Virginia,  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  1778,  and  who 
which  was  completed  in  1772  under  the  title  died  in  giving  birth  to  his  first  child,  which  died 
of  Emilia  Oulotti^  the  Roman  Virginia  being  with  her,  his  health  and  spirits  began  in  1779 
transferred  into  modem  relations.  This  still  slowly  to  decline,  and  toward  the  close  of  his 
remains  one  of  the  most  admirable  tragedies  life  he  struggled  m  vain  against  frequent  fits  of 
on  the  German  stage.  In  1760,  after  being  cheerlessness  and  somnolency.  He  was  an  ori- 
elected  to  the  Berlin  academy  of  sciences,  he  ginal  and  peculiar  character,  and  was  better  ap- 
went  to  Breslau  as  secretary  to  Gen.  von  predated  by  the  next  generation  than  by  his 
Tauenzien,  governor  of  Silesia.  His  object  was  own.  Perhaps  no  one  man  has  done  more  to 
to  gain  new  experience  of  life  in  this  official  confer  on  German  literature  its  present  many- 
relation,  and  though  he  employed  his  pen  Indus-  sided  character,  or  to  strengthen  German  criti- 
triously,  he  formed  a  passion  for  play  at  faro,  cism  by  a  study  of  art.  *^  To  advance  the  atand- 
The  best  fruit  of  his  residence  in  Breslau,  which  ard  of  intellectual  culture  was  his  great  aim,  and 
continued  till  1765,  was  his  most  faultless  drama,  to  eflTect  this  he  studied  art,  theology,  antiqui- 
Minna  ton  Bamh^lm,  in  which  the  victorious  ties,  poetry,  the  drama,  and  history ;  all  with 
career  of  Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia  appears  the  same  enthusiasm  and  for  the  same  purpose." 
prominently.  Returning  to  Berlin,  he  published  Schlosser,  in  his  "  History  of  the  18th  Century," 
there  (1766)  his  masterpiece,  entitled  Laohxm,  says:  ** Lessing  had  this  great  advantage  over 
Oder  dber  die  Gremen  der  Poeaie  und  Malereiy  others,  who,  after  him,  enriched  the  German 
a  work  which  has  exerted  a  pennanent  infiu-  language,  German  literature,  and  German  life 
ence  upon  both  literary  and  artistic  criticism,  from  the  pure  and  genuine  sources  of  the  an- 
In  1768  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become  di-  cients,  and  particularly  of  the  Greeks,  that  he 
rector  of  a  theatre  at  Hamburg,  where  he  publish-  wrote  always  simply,  soberly,  and  impressively 
ed  his  Dramaturgie  (2  vols.,  1768),  a  critical  pe-  after  their  model.  He  disdained  all  the  misera- 
riodical,  which  played  an  important  part  in  the  ble  means  of  egotistical  souls  to  procure  for  him- 
strife  then  prevalent  in  Germany  as  to  the  rel-  self  a  name;  he  neither  made  parties,  cringed 
ative  merits  of  the  French  and  English  drama,  about  courts,  nor  revelled  in  a  little  brief  au- 
llc  became  intimate  with  his  subsequent  an-  thority,  and  was  neither  the  organ  of  an  acade- 
t agonist  the  pastor  GOtze,  and  had  an  exten-  my  nor  university."  He  has  frequently  been 
sive  literary  correspondence.  With  I.  I.  C.  called  the  Luther  of  German  literature,  of  the 
Bode  ho  conceived  a  futile  plan  of  a  "  book-  German  drama,  and  of  German  art. — ^The  first 
shop  for  scholars."  He  was  prosecuting  his  complete  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  Ber- 
studies  in  classical  literature  and  art,  and  medi-  lin  (80  vols.,  1771-^94),  and  an  excellent  edition 
tating  a  journey  to  Italy,  when  in  1770  he  re-  was  edited  by  Lachmann  (13  vols.,  Berlin,  1888- 
ceived  from  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  the  '40).  Concerning  his  life  and  character,  see 
appointment  of  chief  librarian  at  WolfenbGttel,  F.  Schlegel,  Lessings  Oedanhen  und  Meinungen 
**  rather  that  the  library  might  serve  him  than  (8  vols.,  Leipsic,  1804) ;  Danzel,  G.  E.  Letting^ 
he  the  library."  He  employed  himself  diligent-  uin  Leben  und  seine  WerJce  (1st  vol.,  Leipsic, 
ly  in  exploring  the  literary  treasures  in  the  col-  1860 ;  completed  by  Guhrauer)  ;•  and  Adolf 
lection,  and  discovered  the  long  lost  work  of  Stahr,  G.  E.  Lemnga  Lehen  und  Werke  (1859). 
Berengarius  on  the  Lord's  supper.  In  1774  ap-  An  English  translation  of  his  Laolroon  by  E.  0. 
peared  the  first  of  the  WolfenhutteUehe  Frag-  Beasley  was  published  in  London  in  1853,  a 
mente  eine»  Uhgenannten^  a  manifesto  against  translation  of  his  Erziehung  des  Mensehenge* 
the  historical  basis  of  Christianity,  written  by  sehleehts  in  1868,  and  a  new  translation  of  A'o- 
the  Hamburg  professor  Reimarns,  but  publish-  than  der  Weise  by  Dr.  Reich  in  1860.  His  fa- 
ed  and  defended  by  Lessing.  His  principal  op-  bles  and  several  of  his  comedies  have  also  been 
ponent  was  his  friend  GOtze,  against  whom  he  translated. 

directed  his  admirably  satirical  Antigotse.  His  LESSING,  Karl  Friedbich,  a  German  paint- 
love  of  intellectual  independence  and  impatience  er,  grand-nephew  of  the  preceding,  bom  in 
of  authority  M)pear  from  his  declaration  that  if  Wartenberg,  Silesia,  Feb.  15,  1808.  His  father, 
truth  were  offered  him  with  one  hand  and  error  an  officer  of  the  Prussian  government,  placed 
with  the  other,  he  would  prefer  error  that  he  him  when  about  12  years  of  age  in  the  gymna- 
might  have  the  pleasure  of  seeking  after  truth,  sium  of  Breslau,  with  a  view  to  his  studying 
He  gave  his  confession  of  faith  in  a  poetical  and  the  natural  sciences.  Such  was  his  backward- 
dramatic  form  in  his  Ndt?um  der  Weise  (1779),  ness  in  the  ordinary  academic  studies,  bow- 
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ever,  that  at  tho  end  of  two  years  bis  teachers  completion  of  his  classical  studies  he  was  ob- 
advised  the  father  to  allow  the  boy  to  follow  liged  to  travel  for  his  health,  and  passed  8  or  4 
his  evident  predilection  for  art,  and  become  years  chiefly  in  the  South  and  West  of  the 
a  painter.  He  was  accordingly  sent  about  United  States,  being  engaged  for  one  year  of  this 
1822  to  the  architectural  school  of  Berlin,  to  time  in  the  study  of  law  in  Mississippi.  He  was 
fit  himself  for  an  architect,  his  father  distrust-  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  after  his  return  home 
ing  his  ability  to  support  himself  in  any  other  determined  to  devote  himself  to  the  ministry, 
walk  of  art.  The  instructions  of  Professors  spent  2  years  at  the  Auburn  theological  semi- 
R6sel  and  Dahling  aroused  in  the  young  man,  nary,  and  was  duly  ordained.  The  pulpit  how- 
however,  an  invincible  love  for  painting,  and  ever  proved  not  more  congenial  to  his  tastes 
after  a  severe  struggle  between  duty  and  incli«  than  the  bar,  and  he  employed  his  time  chiefly 
nation,  he  yielded  to  the  latter,  and  by  the  pro-  with  the  pen.  In  1840  he  visited  Great  Brit- 
duotion  of  his  '^  Churchyard  with  Gravestones  ain,  and  soon  after  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul 
and  Ruins^'  (1825)  fixed  his  profession  irrevo-  at  Genoa,  where  he  remained  6  years.  Since 
cably.  This  picture  producea  a  strong  impres-  bis  retnrn  from  Europe  he  has  resided  in  New 
sion,  and  for  a  year  or  two  the  artist  devoted  York,  dividing  his  attention  between  literature 
himself  to  landscape ;  but  coming  under  the  in-  and  the  law.  Beside  contributing  largely  to 
fluence  of  Schadow,  he  established  himself  in  the  American  and  European  periodical  press, 
Ddsseldorf,  and  studied  historical  painting  with  he  has  edited  various  journals  and  magazines, 
an  enthusiasm  and  success  which  soon  caused  and  is  the  author  of  the  ^^  Glory  and  Shame 
him  to  be  considered  the  most  promising  pupil  of  England  ^'  (2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York,  1841); 
of  the  new  German  school  of  which  that  master  '*  Condition  and  Fate  of  England  "  (1842) ;  "  The 
was  an  exemplar.  Within  a  few  years  he  pro-  Artist,  Merchant,  and  Statesman^'  (1846) ;  "  Life 
duced  a  number  of  spirited  works,  including  the  and  Voyages  of  Americns  Yespucius"  (8 vo., 
cartoon  of  "The  Battle  of  Iconium;"  "The  1846);  "Artists  of  America"  (1846);  "My 
Castle  by  the  Sea ;"  "  The  Mourning  King  and  Consulship"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1851),  and  other 
Queen,"  the  head  of  the  king  being  painted  works,  lie  has  published  translations  of  Al- 
from  that  of  Schadow ;  "  The  Robber  ;'^  "  The  fieri's  "  Autobiography"  (12mo.,  New  York, 
Court  Yard  of  the  Convent — a  Snow  Scene,"  1845),  Massimo  d' Azeglio's  "  Challenge  of  Bar- 
perhaps  the  most  striking  of  alibis  landscapes;  letta"  (1845),  and  MacchiaveUi's  "Florentine 
a  "  Scene  from  Leonore,"  &c  Subsequent  to  Histories"  (2  vols.  12mo.,  1846). 
1882  he  entered  upon  a  new  style  of  treatment,  LESTOCQ,  Jean  IIbbmann,  count,  a  physi- 
substituting  for  the  severe  spirit  in  which  his  cion  and  favorite  of  Elizabeth,  empress  of  Rus- 
previous  works  had  been  conceived,  an  earnest  sia,  born  in  Zell,  Hanover,  April  29,  1692,  died 
realism  and  on  affluence  of  fancy  which  severed  in  Livonia,  June  12,  1767.  He  was  the  son  of 
hun  completely  from  the  school  of  Schadow,  a  French  Protestant  surgeon  who  had  left  his 
Veit,  and  their  co-religionists.  To  landscape  native  country  on  the  revocation  of  the  edict 
painting  he  also  gave  renewed  attention,  and  of  Nantes.  He  studied  medicine,  and  when  21 
some  of  his  most  imaginative  works  in  this  de-  years  old  went  to  Russia  to  seek  his  fortune.  He 
partment  of  art,  including  his  "Scene  in  the  was  first  employed  by  Peter  the  Great,  who, 
Eifel,"  are  referred  to  this  period  of  his  life,  being  soon  disgusted  witii  tlie  shameless  laxity 
"The  Tyrant  Ezzelin  in  Captivity  refusing  the  of  his  morals,  sent  him  an  exile  to  Kasan  in 
Exhortations  of  the  Monks,"  exhibited  in  1838,  1718.  Catharine  I.,  on  her  accession  in  1725, 
was  his  first  important  historical  picture  in  the  recalled  him,  and  appointed  him  physician  in 
new  style.  It  was  followed  by  "  IIuss  before  the  household  of  her  2d  daughter  Elizabeth.  He 
the  Council  of  Constance,"  the  "  Seizure  of  soon  gained  an  influence  over  the  mind  of  this 
Pope  Pascal  II.,"  the  "Martyrdom  of  Huss,"  young  princess,  and  when  the  imperial  title  de- 
now  in  the  city  of  New  York,  and  many  others,  volved  upon  Ivan  YI.,  he  persuaded  her  that  the 
under  the  influence  of  which  the  school  of  DUs-  only  way  of  saving  her  own  life  was  to  seize 
seldorf  has  divested  itself  of  the  strictly  Catho-  upon  the  crown.  She  yielded  to  his  suggestions, 
lie  Spirit  by  which  it  was  previously  character-  appealed  to  the  regiment  of  Preobrtgcnski,  Nov. 
ized,  and  has  adopted  a  bolder  and  more  dra-  25,  1741,  made  the  young  czar  prisoner,  and 
matic  manner,  and  a  greater  freedom  in  the  seated  herself  on  his  throne.  Lestocq,  who  had 
choice  of  subjects.  Lessing  however  is  distin-  been  the  most  active  promoter  of  the  revolution, 
guished  from  his  associates  by  depth  of  thought,  was  appointed  privy  councillor,  which  gave 
energy  of  expression,  and  vivid  dramatic  concep-  him  the  rank  of  general,  physician  in  ordinary 
tion,  at  the  same  time  that  his  pictures  exhibit  to  her  majesty,  and  president  of  the  medical 
the  hardness  of  outline  and  defective  coloring  college.  He  also  received  a  pension  of  7,000 
peculiar  to  the  Ddsseldorf  school.  Ho  has  re-  rubles,  and  the  portrait  of  the  empress  set 
cently  been  appointed  president  of  the  academy  with  diamonds.  His  prosperity  lasted  but  a 
of  painting  at  Carlsruhe.  few  years.  Charged  by  the  chancellor  Bestou- 
LESTER,  Chables  Edwards,  an  American  jeff  with  treasonable  projects,  he  was  arrested 
author,  born  in  Griswold,  Conn.,  July  15, 1815.  with  his  wife,  confined  in  the  citadel  of  St. 
He  is  descended  on  his  father^s  side  from  the  Petersburg,  tortured,  and  exiled  to  Siberia. 
Lesters  or  Leicesters  of  England,  and  on  his  Peter  III.,  on  his  accession,  gave  orders  for  his 
mother's  from  Jonathan  Edwards.    Before  the  recall;  but  his  property  was  not  restored  to  him. 
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Catharine  II.  bestowed  upon  him  a  small  estate  peculiar  character  of  his  genius  is  still  more 

in  Livonia,  whefe  he  lived  in  poverty.  thoroughly  displayed  in  the  22  pictures  repre- 

L'ESTRANGE,  Sir  Roger,  an  English  polit-  senting  the  "Life  and  Death  of  St.  Bruno.'* 

ical  writer,  born  at  Hunstanton  hall,  Norfolk-  LE  SUEUR,  Jean  FRAKgois,  a  French  com- 

6hire,inl616,  died  in  London,  Dec.  11, 1704.  He  poser,  born  in  Drucat-Plessiel,  near  Abbeville, 

was  the  youngest  son  of  Sir  Hamond  L'Estrange.  Feb.  15, 1760,  died  in  Paris,  Oct.  6, 1837.  He  was 

He  is  believed  to  have  been  educated  at  Cam-  educated  in  Amiens,  w^here  he  acquired  a consid** 

bridge ;  it  is  however  known  that  he  received  a  erable  knowledge  of  the  theory  of  music,  and  at 

university  education  previous  to  attending  King  26  years  of  age  was  appointed  chapelmaster  of 

Charles  in  1639  in  his  expedition  against  the  Notre  Dame  in  Paris.    In  1795  ho  became  one  of 

Scots.    During  the  civil  war  he  was  a  zealous  the  inspectors  of  studies  in  the  conservatoire  de 

royalist,  and  in  1644,  soon  after  the  earl  of  musique;  in  1804,  at  the  suggestion  of  Paesiello, 

Manchester  !iad  reduced  the  town  of  Lynn  in  who  was  about  to  return  to  Italy,  chapelmaster 

Norfolk,  L'Estrange  received  a  commission  from  to  Napoleon,  which  office  he  held  until  the  res- 

the  king  appointing  him  governor  of  the  place  toration ;  and  in  1814  royal  director  of  music 

if  he  could  take  it.    This  he  attempted  to  do,  and  chapelmaster.    He  is  the  author  of  5  operas 

but  failed  through  the  treach'ery  of  two  of  his  very  celebrated  in  their  day :  La  cateme  (1798), 

associates,  and  being  taken  prisoner  was  sent  to  Paul  et  Virginie  (1794),  TcUmaque  (1796),  Les 

London,  where  he  was  condemned  to  death  as  lardes  (1804),  and  La  mart  d^ Adam  (IS09).    He 

a  traitor.    He  was  however  reprieved,  and  re-  also  wrote  other  pieces  for  the  stage,  and  over  80 

mained  a  captive  4  years,  until  .in  1648  he  cs-  masses,  oratorios,  and  sacred  compositions,  be- 

caped  and  fled  to  Kent.     Here  he  attempted  to  side  a  highly  esteemed  work  on  the  music  adapt- 

raise  an  insurrection,  but  failing  in  this  fled  to  ed  to  sacred  solemnities. 

the  continent,  where  he  remained  until  the  dis-  LESZCZYNSKI.  See  Stanislas  LESzczTTfSKi. 

solution  of  the  long  parliament  (1653),  when  he  LETCHER,  an  E.  co.  of  Ky.,  bordering  on 

returned  to  England,  claiming  that  he  was  en-  Ya.,  bounded  S.  E.  by  the  Cumberland  moun- 

titled  to  the  benefit  of  the  act  of  indemnity,  tains,  and  drained  by  the  head  waters  of  the 

His  claim  was  not  allowed ;  but  having  the  bold-  Kentucky  river ;  area,  about  300  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

ness  to  apply  to  Cromwell  in  person,  he  received  in  1850,  2,512,  of  whom  62  were  slaves.    The 

his  discharge.    After  the  restoration  he  received  surface  is  mountainous  and  the  soil  fertile  in  the 

the  lucrative  though  unenviable  appointment  valleys.    The  productions  in  1850  were  86,718 

of  licenser  or  censor  of  the  press.     In  1663  ho  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  8,092  of  oats,  3,122  lbs. 

started  a  newspaper  called  the  "Public  Intel-  of  tobacco,  and  8,370  of  wool.    There  were  8 

ligencer,"  in  which  he  wnrmly  supported  the  churches,  and    298    pupils  attending  schools, 

crown.    After  the  popish  plot  he  published  an--  Capital,  \Vhitesburg. 

other  newspaper  called  the  *'  Observer,"  which  LETHE,  in  Grecian  mytholo^,  the  personi- 

was  intended  to  vindicate  the  measures  of  the  fication  of  oblivion.     It  was  also  a  stream  of 

king  and  court.     On  the  accession  of  James  II.  silver  clearness  in. Hades,  from  which  the  shades 

he  was  knighted,  and  sat  in  the  ])arliament  of  drank  forgetfulness  of  their  earthly  life,  or  at 

1685.     Ho  lost  his  ofiice  of  censor  at  the  revo-  least  of  all  their  sorrows.    Accouling  to  Virgil, 

lution,  and  shortly  after  his  mind  failed  him.  also,  those  souls  destined  to  return  to  new  bodies 

He  wrote  a  great  number  of  political  pamphlets,  on  earth  drank  of  its  waters,  in  order  to  forget 

in  a  coarse,  vulgar,  and  violent  style,  and  made  the  joys  of  Elysium, 

translations  from  Josephus,  ^sop,  Cicero,  Sen-  LETO.     See  Latoxa. 

eca,  Erasmus,  &c.  LETRONNE,  Jean  Antoixe,  a  French  ar- 

LE  SUEUR,  a  S.  E.  co.  of  Minn.,  bounded  chroologist  and  critic,  born  in  Paris,  Jan.  2, 1787, 

"W.   by  St.  Peter's  river,  and  drained  by  Lo  died  there,  Dec.  14,  1848.     His  father,  an  en- 

Sueur  river ;  area,  about  500  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  graver,  placed  him  at  an  early  age  in  the  studio 

1857,  8,610.    It  has  an  undulating  surface  and  of  David,  and  had  him  instructed  in  the  ancient 

fertile  stiil.     Capital,  Le  Sueur.  languages,  intending  him  for  the  polytechnic 

LE  SUEUR,  EusTACTiE,  a  French  painter,  born  school.  But  the  death  of  his  father  obliged  him 
in  Paris  in  1617,  died  there  in  1655.  He  was  a  to  renounce  this  purpose.  Mentelle,  professor 
pupil  of  Vouet,  and  it  is  probable  that  he  received  of  geography,  then  obtained  for  him  employ- 
advice  and  encouragement  from  Poussin  on  his  ment,  as  well  as  instruction  in  Latin  and  mathe- 
visit  to  Paris.  He  assisted  Vouet  in  some  works  matics.  Such  was  his  industry  that  from  the 
ordered  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  but  he  remained  age  of  14  ho  supported  his  mother  and  aided  his 
unnoticed.  Having  married  in  1642,  he  was  brother  to  comi)lete  his  studies  as  a  painter, 
obliged  to  support  his  family  by  designing  fron-  As  soon  as  he  was  able  he  resumed  his  own 
tispieces  of  books,  devotional  pictures,  &c.  His  studies,  and  while  yet  a  youth  became  well 
masterpiece,  "St.  Paul  healing  the  Sick  by  the  known  among  the  learned  by  his  numerous  res- 
Imposition  of  Hands,"  attracted  much  attention,  titutions  of  disputed  passages  in  classic  writers, 
and  gained  for  him  the  surname  of  the  "French  From  Oct.  1810,  to  June,  1812,  he  travelled  in 
Raphael."  His  grace  of  touch  and  composition  France,  Italy,  and  Switzerland,  and  after  his 
is  conspicuous  in  a  scries  of  19  pictures  which  return  his  edition  of  the  w^ork  of  Dicuil  on  the 
he  executed  in  the  drawing  room  of  the  II6tel  measurement  of  the  earth,  and  an  article  on  the 
Lambert,  known  as  Le  salon  dea  Muses;  but  the  Pausanias  of  Clavier,  caused  him  to  bo  chosen 
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by  government  to  complete  the  translation  of  ing  symptoms  which  often  attend  the  exhibition 

Strabo,  begun  by  Laporte  Dutheil.    In  1816  ho  of  opium.    The  process  of  blanching  as  well  as 

became  a  member  of  the  academy  of  insorip-  the  rapid  growth  of  garden  lettuces  diminishes 

tions.    He  was  appointed  director  of  the  school  their  narcotic  properties.    They  may  be  boiled 

of  charters  in  1817,  inspector-general  of  the  uni-  while  tender  and  succulent  f«)r  pot  herbs, 

versity  in  1819,  and  professor  of  history  in  the  LEUCADIA.    See  Santa  Mausa. 

college  of  France  in  1831.    In  1832  ho  became  LEUCIITENBERG,  Duke  of.    See  Beatt* 

keeper  of  antiquities  in  the  royal  library.    In  harnais,  Eugene  de. 

1838  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  the  col-  LEUCIPPUS,   a    Greek    philosopher,    who 

lege  of  France  and  professor  of  archajology,  and  probably  lived  in  the  5th  century  B.  0.    Elis, 

in  1840  succeeded  Daunou  as  keeper  of  the  ar-  Abdera,  and  Miletus  alike  claimed  to  bo  his 

chives  of  tlie  kingdom.    Ue  was  also  a  member  birthplace.    He  is  said  to  havo  been  the  disci- 

of  the  principal  literary  and  scientific  societies  pie  of  Pythagoras,  Melissus,  and  Zeno,  and  the 

of  Europe.    Ue  was  distinguished  by  his  refu-  teacher  of  Democritus,  who  learned  from  hira 

tation  of  the  assertions  of  Dupuis  and  others  the  first  principles  of  the  atomic  theory.    No 

relative  to  the  "  zodiacs"  discovered  at  Esneh  details  concerning  his  life  have  been  preserved, 

and  Denderah,  in  which  he  showed  that,  instead  LEUCOTHEA.    See  Ino. 

of  belonging  to  an  inconceivably  remoto  anti-  LEUCTRA,  a  village  of  ancient  Greece,  in 

quity,  the  zodiacs  in  question  were  no  older  than  the  Boeotian  territory,  between  Thespice  and 

the  days  of  the  Oajsars.     His  great  work,  the  Platroa,  celebrated  for  a  victory  obtained  in  its 

Recveil  des  inscriptions  Orecques  et  Latines  de  vicinity  in  871  B.  0.  by  the  Thebans  over  the 

Vigypte  (2  vols.  4to.,  Paris,  1842,  1848),  was  Spartans.     (See  Epamixondas.)    Leuctra  had 

unfinished  at  the  time  of  his  death.    Alesan-  ceased  to  exist  even  in  the  age  of  Strabo,  but 

der  von  Humboldt  refers  in  his  Kosmos  to  l>e-  its  site  is  still  clearly  marked  by  a  tumulus 

tronne's  laborj>,  who  he  says  proves  in  his  Sta-  which  occupies  an  eminence  to  the  S.  of  the 

tues  tocales  de  Memnon  that  earthquakes  were  Thespian  vale. 

by  no  means  so  rare  as  was  supposed  in  the  LEURET,  Francois,  a  French  anatomist, 
valley  of  the  Nile.  born  in  Nancy  in  1797,  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  6, 
LETTER  OF  MARQUE.  See  Privateer.  1851.  At  the  end  of  a  year  after  commencing 
LETTRES  de  CACHET.  See  Cachet.  his  medical  studies  his  father  refused  to  him  the 
LETTUCE  (lactucasatica,  Lindley),  a  garden  means  of  further  support,  and  Francois  in  de- 
vegetable  of  the  natural  order  composiUB^  and  spair  enlisted  as  a  private  soldier.  His  regi- 
probably  introduced  from  India,  but  its  native  ment  being  stationed  in  France,  he  attended  the 
country  is  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  The  lettuce  lectures  of  Esquirol.  A  fellow  student  procured 
is  familiarly  known  as  a  salad  plant,  under  many  his  discharge  from  the  army,  and  obtained  a 
names,  as  the  oak-leaved  (/).  qticrcina\  the  situation  for  him  as  paid  assistant  in  tho  insane 
prickly  (Z.  scariola\  and  the  endive-leaved  {L,  hospital  of  Royer-Collurd  at  Charenton.  In  a 
intyhacea).  The  garden  or  salad  lettuces  are  few  months  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  in- 
arranged  in  two  divisions,  viz. :  the  upright,  ternes  of  that  institution,  and  before  receiving 
oblong,  or  Cos  lettuces,  ajid  the  round-headed,  his  degree  publisiied  several  medical  essays, 
spreadinjr,  or  cabbage  lettuces.  The  different  one  of  which  received  the  approval  of  tho  acad- 
species  last  mentioned  havo  upright  stems  or  emy  of  sciences,  before  whicli  it  was  read.  In 
stalks,  with  sharply  defined,  lanceolate,  or  clon-  1826  ho  took  his  degree  and  returned  to  Nancy 
gated  foliage,  and  may  have  given  rise  to  tho  to  practise,  but  in  less  than  a  year  he  came  back 
Cos  varieties;  while  the  cabbage  lettuces  may  to  Paris,  hecame  the  assistant  of  Esquirol,  and 
possihly  i-etuin  the  peculiar  shape  of  some  origi-  was  installed  as  editor  of  the  "Annals  of  Hygi- 
nal  species  which  wo  designate  as  L,  sativa.  eno  and  Legal  Medicine."  In  1831  he  publish- 
The  Cos  lettuces  require  to  bo  blanched,  bring-  ed  an  essay  on  the  cholera  of  that  y<jar.  In  1832, 
ing  the  leaves  together  by  means  of  some  sotit  in  connection  with  two  of  liis  friends,  he  pub- 
strings  ;  and  when  so  treated  they  are  con-  lished  a  series  of  observations  on  the  frequency 
sidered  remarkable  for  juiciness,  crispness,  and  of  the  pulse  in  the  insane,  and  another  on  meas- 
freedom  from  bitter  flavor.  In  our  market  gar-  urements  of  the  head.  In  1834  appeared  his 
dens  the  cabbage  or  head  lettuces  are  prefer-  "  Psychological  Fragments,"  a  work  which 
red,  and  the  Cos  are  seldom  seen.  The  gene-  gjiined  for  him  a  high  reputation.  In  1839  ho 
ric  name  lactuca  is  derived  from  the  Latin  lac^  published  "  Comparative  Anatomy  of  the  Nerv- 
milk,  the  plants  abounding  in  a  milky  sap  which  ous  System  considered  in  Connection  with  In- 
flows out  from  them  readily  when  they  are  telligence,"  and  in  1840  a  work  on  the  **  Moral 
wounded  or  cut.  This,  in  an  inspissated  form.  Treatment  of  Insanity."  These  raised  him  at 
has  properties  not  dissimilar  to  opium.  Both  once  to  the  first  rank  among  modern  anato- 
the  wild  and  cultivated  kinds  furnish  a  copious  mists  and  psychologists,  and  led  to  his  appoint- 
supply,  which,  when  collected  as  opium  is  from  ment  as  director-in-chief  of  tho  Bic^tre.  In  his 
poppies,  produces  the  narcotic  called  lactuGOr  "  Indications  to  be  followed  in  the  Moral  Treat- 
rium.  A  species  native  of  the  Caucasus  (Z.  dlr  ment  of  Insanity"  (1846),  some  of  his  earlier 
tissima^  Bieb.),  according  to  Aubergier,  furnish-  opinions  were  modilied. 

es  the  best.     Its  administration  in  medicine  is  LEUTZE,  Emanuel,  an  American  painter, 

not  followed  by  those  depressing  and  distract-  born  in  Gmtlnd,  Wtlrtemberg,  May  2^  1816. 
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nu  parents  emigrated  in  his  infancy  to  Phila-  VinUrUur  de  V4frifue^  d$  1781  d  1783  (Pari% 
delpbia,  where  his  youth  was  passed.  It  was  1790),  and  Seeand  voyage  dans  Vinterieur  de 
while  attending  at  tbe  sick  bed  of  his  father  VAfrique  (Paris,  1796).  His  African  adven- 
that  he  first  attempted  drawing  to  beguile  his  tnres  were  greatly  though  unjustly  discredited, 
leisure  moments.  The  talent  thus  developed  Though  not  concerned  in  politics,  he  was  ar- 
was  assiduously  cultivated,  and  he  soon  acquired  rested  qa  suspect  in  1793,  and  owed  his  escape 
facility  in  taking  likenesses,  and  even  projected  from  death  to  tbe  downfall  of  Robespierre.  He 
a  plan  of  publishing  in  Wasbington  portraits  of  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  on  a  small  estate 
eminent  American  statesmen,  which,  however,  in  Champagne,  occupied  principally  with  hunt- 
met  with  little  encouragement.  His  first  decid-  ing  and  writing.  He  published  during  tliis  time 
ed  success  in  painting  was  a  picture  represent-  12  volumes,  mostly  folio,  on  the  birds  of  Africa, 
ing  an  Indian  gazing  at  the  setting  sun,  which  in  magnificent  style  with  costly  illustrations.  A 
procured  him  so  many  orders  that  in  1841  he  part  of  his  valuable  collection  of  animal  sped* 
was  enabled  to  carry  into  efiect  a  long  cherished  mens  was  purchased  by  the  French  government, 
desire  to  study  his  art  abroad.  He  proceeded  and  the  rest  was  sold  in  Holland, 
at  once  to  DQsseldorf,  and  became  one  of  the  LEVANT,  a  term  used  by  the  seafaring  and 
pupils  of  Lessing,  under  whom  he  made  rapid  commercial  people  of  the  countries  bordering 

Progress.    His  nrst  work  in  Europe,  *^  Colum-  on  the  Mediterranean  to  designate  the  portion 

us  before  the  Council  of  Salamanca,^'  was  pur-  of  that  sea  which  washes  the  shores  of  Asia 

chased  by  the  DQsseldorf  art  union ;  and  a  sub-  Minor  and  Syria,  and  the  harbors  of  Smyrna, 

sequent  work  representing  Columbus  in  chains  Alezandretta,  Beyrout,  Acre,  &c.,  which  in  the 

procured  him  the  medal  of  the  Brussels  art  ex-  local  dialect  are  called  Scale  di  Levante.    The 

hibition ;  it  afterward  became  the  property  of  heterogeneous  population  of  those  marts,  who 

the  New  York  art  union.    In  1843  he  studied  speak  in  their  intercourse  with  Europeans  the 

the  works  of  Cornell  us  and  Kaulbach  at  Munich,  language  known  as  the  lingua  Franeay  are  styled 

and  finished  while  there  his  *^  Columbus  before  Levantines.    The  term  Licante^  which  in  Italian 

the  Queen.'*   He  next  visited  Venice  and  Home,  signifies  '^  the  East,*'  was  first  used  by  the  Vene- 

making  careful  studies  of  Titian  and  Michel  An-  tians  and  Genoese. 

gelo,  and  after  a  lengthened  tour  in  Italy  re-  LEVEE  (Fr.)y  an  embankment  raised  on  the 
turned  in  1845  to  DQsseldorf,  where  he  married  margin  of  a  river  to  prevent  inundation.  That 
and  took  up  his  residence.  He  thenceforth  de-  part  of  Louisiana  which  lies  on  the  lower  Mis- 
voted  himself  principally  to  historical  subjects,  sissippi  was  subject  in  a  state  of  nature  to  the. 
in  the  execution  of  which  he  adhered  to  the  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  by  which  immense 
manner  of  the  DQsseldorf  school.  Among  his  damage  was  done  to  the  land.  To  guard  against 
best  works,  beside  those  enumerated,  are  the  these  inundations,  levees  of  earth  have  been 
"  Landing  of  the  Norsemen  in  America,"  ^'  Crom-  thrown  up  for  hundreds  of  miles  along  the  river 
well  and  his  Daughter,"  ^^  The  Court  of  Queen  banks,  to  a  height  sometimes  of  15  feet,  with  a 
Elizabeth,"  "  Henry  VIII.  and  Anne  Boleyn,"  breadth  of  30  feet  at  the  base.  In  front  of  New 
"  The  Iconoclast,"  &c.,  some  of  which  are  of  Orleans  the  levee  is  very  broad,  and  serves  as  a 
large  dimensions.  In  the  United  States,  where  wharf,  steamboats  and  other  vessels  being  moor- 
his  paintings  are  widely  disseminated,  he  is  ed  to  it.  Breaches  sometimes  occur  in  the  levees, 
best  known  by  a  series  illustrating  striking  when  the  water  rushes  through  and  does  great 
events  in  the  war  of  the  revolution,  of  which  mischief;  these  breaches  are  called  crevasses, 
the  most  important  are,  ^^  Washington  crossing  LEVEL,  a  term  applied  to  a  surface  which  is 
the  Delaware,"  ^'Washington  at  Monmouth,"  everywhere  perpendicular  to  the  plumb  line. 
^*  Washington  at  the  Battle  of  Monongahela,"  The  apparent  level  at  a  place  is  a  plane  touch- 
*' News  from  Lexington,"  *^  Sergeant  Jasper,"  ing  a  level  surface  at  that  place.  There  are  va- 
and  *'  Washington  at  Princeton,"  the  last  being  rious  ways  of  determining  level  surfaces  and  lev- 
one  of  his  latest  and  most  popular  works.  The  el  lines  for  practical  purposes.  The  most  simple 
"  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware"  has  been  is  by  means  of  a  plumb  line.  The  next  to  this 
engraved.  In  1859,  after  an  absence  of  many  is  the  use  of  a  tube  turned  up  at  each  end  and 
years,  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  where  filled  with  water,  the  two  surfaces  of  the  water 
he  now  resides.  in  the  ends  of  the  tube  taking  naturally  the  same 
LE  VAILLANT,  FsANgois,  a  French  travel-  level.  The  most  convenient  means  of  finding  a 
ler,  bom  in  Paramaribo,  Dutch  Guiana,  in  level  is  the  spirit  level,  consisting  of  a  bubble 
1753,  died  Nov.  22,  1824.  His  father,  a  mer-  of  air  in  a  vial  of  alcohol.  The  vial,  if  we  may 
chant  and  consul  at  Paramaribo,  returned  to  call  it  so,  is  laid  upon  its  side,  and  its  inner  up- 
Europe  when  his  son  was  10  years  of  age,  and  per  surface  is  very  slightly  concave.  The  bub- 
finally  fixed  his  residence  in  Paris.  For  several  ble  seeks  the  highest  part  of  the  concavity,  and 
years  the  son  studied  natural  history,  and  went  the  instrument  is  level  when  this  is  found  in 
to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where  he  arrived  the  centre.  In  determining  the  level  of  moun- 
March  29, 1781.  After  making  an  expedition  tains,  the  barometer  is  frequently  used,  and 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  penetrating  as  far  N.  with  proper  precautions  gives  accurate  results; 
as  the  tropic  of  Capricorn,  he  returned  to  Paris  the  mercury  falling  when  carried  higher,  as  it 
in  1785,  and  published  a  narrative  of  his  advcn-  then  has  a  less  depth  of  air  above  it.  The  tero- 
tures  in  two  successive  works :   Voyage  dans  perature  of  boiling  water  also  affords  a  rough 
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means  of  estlmatiDg  dHTerenoes  of  level,  inaa-  Hie  chief  work  of  his  life,  however,  and  that  td 
mach  as  it  varies  with  harometric  pressare.  which  he  devoted  the  most  time  and  thought, 
LEVER.  Bee  Mbohanios.  was  the  preparation  of  his  ^*  Lexicon  of  the 
LEVER,  Ghablbs  Jambs,  an  Irish  novelist,  Latin  Language,  compiled  from  the  Lexicons  <^ 
horn  in  Dublin,  Aug.  81, 1806.  He  was  edn-  Facciolati  and  Forcellini,  Scheller,  LOnemann 
cated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  subsequently  and  Frennd,"  which  appeared  in  Boston  in  1837, 
studied  in  Gottingen,  and  was  admitted  to  prao-  and  which  for  nearly  20  years  remained  the 
tice  as  a  physician.  During  the  prevalence  of  standard  work  of  its  dass  in  the  United  States, 
the  cholera  in  Ireland  in  1883  he  held  the  ap-  His  health  failed  rapidly  toward  the  completion 
pointment  of  medical  oflSoer  of  a  district  com-  of  his  labors  on  this  work,  and  the  last  sheet 
prehending  Londonderry  and  other  places,  and  went  to  press  on  the  morning  of  his  death.  He 
effected  many  remarkable  cures.  He  was  after-  had  already  collected  materials  for  a  Greek 
ward  for  8  years  physician  to  the  British  em-  lexicon  of  similar  plan  and  size, 
bassy  at  Brussels,  where  he  wrote  his  **  Oonfes-  LEVERETT,  Sib  John,  governor  of  the  col- 
sions  of  Harry  Lorrequer,"  originaUy  published  ony  of  Massachusetts,  bom  in  England  in  1516, 
in  parts,  which  made  a  favorable  impression  by  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  March  16, 1679.  At  the 
its  vivacity  and  humor,  and  happy  pictures  of  age  of  17  he  emigrated  to  America  with  his 
Irish  people  and  manners.  It  was  the  precursor  father,  and  settled  in  Boston.  He  returned  to 
of  a  long  line  of  novels  distinguished  chiefly  England  in  1644  for  the  purpose  of  tiding  part 
by  the  same  characteristics,  including  "  Charles  in  the  struggle  between  the  parliament  and  the 
O'Malley,"  '*  Jack  Hinton,*^  ^^  Tom  Burke,"  kinf,  and  as  commander  of  a  company  of  foot 
^*  Our  Mess,"  '^  The  O^Donoghue,"  *'  Roland  soldiers  gained  military  distinction  and  the 
Oashel,"  "  The  Knight  of  Gwynne,"  "  The  Dal-  friendship  of  Cromwell.  He  subsequently  re- 
tons,"  &o.  In  many  of  these  the  incidents  and  sided  some  years  at  the  court  of  the  protector, 
characters  are  connected  with  the  military  pro-  as  agent  of  Massachusetts.  On  his  return  to 
fession,  and  the  favorite  type  of  a  hero  is  a  America  he  held  successively  some  of  the  most 
young  dragoon  or  guardsman  full  of  animal  important  civil  and  military  offices  in  the  gift 
spirits  and  love  of  adventure,  not  a  few  of  whose  of  the  colony,  and  finally  in  1678  was  elected 
exploits  are  said  to  be  founded  on  the  personal  governor.  His  administration  is  important  in 
experience  of  the  author,  who  in  his  youth  was  colonial  history  as  the  era  of  the  war  with  King 
noted  for  his  daring  spirit  and  his  skiU  in  riding  Philip,  which  Gov.  Leverett^s  skill  and  energy 
and  breaking  horses.  In  1843,  while  living  near  were  instrumental  in  conducting  to  a  fortunate 
Dublin  engaged  in  writing  novels,  he  assumed  issue.  Two  years  previous  to  his  death  he  was 
for  a  time  the  direction  of  the  **  Dublin  Univer-  knighted  by  Charles  II.  In  acknowledgment  of 
sity  Magazine,"  to  which,  as  well  as  to  other  pe-  his  services  to  the  New  England  colonies  during 
riodicals,  many  of  his  minor  anonymous  works  this  contest.  He  died  in  office. — John,  grand- 
have  been  contributed.  Among  the  best  of  son  of  tiie  preceding,  bom  in  Boston  m  1662, 
these  are  "Maurice  Tiernay,"  "Con  Oregan,"  died  May  8, 1724.  He  was  an  eminent  lawyer 
^' Diary  of  Horace  Templeton,"&o.  Since  1845  and  jud^e,  speaker  of  the  colonial  legislature, 
he  has  resided  with  his  family  in  Florence.  He  and  president  of  Harvard  coUege  from  Jan.  1707, 
has  not  for  many  vears  practised  his  profession,  until  his  decease.  He  was  a  man  of  unusual  at- 
His  last  work  is  "One  of  Them,"  now  publish-  tiunments,  and  received  the  honor,  then  rarely 
ing  monthly.  bestowed  upon  colonial  subjects,  of  member^ip 

LEVERETT,  FREDsnio  Pbbotval,  an  Amer-  in  the  royal  society, 
lean  classical  scholar,  bom  in  Boston  in  1808.  LEyERRIER,IJRBAmJBAKJosBPH,  a  French 
died  there  in  1886.  He  was  a  descendant  ox  astronomer,  bomin  St.  L6,  March  11, 1811.  He 
Sir  John  Leverett,  one  of  the  governors  of  the  studied  successively  at  the  college  of  St  lA 
colony  of  Massachusetts,  and  others  of  his  an-  at  Caen,  and  at  the  college  of  Louis  le  Grand 
cestry  were  distinguished  in  colonial  history,  in  Paris.  In  1881  he  was  admitted  to  the  poly- 
Entering  Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  14,  he  technic  school,  where  he  was  graduated.  He 
was  graduated  with  honors  in  1821,  and  was  then  obtained  a  place  in  the  tobacco  bureau,  and 
immediately  afterward,  when  18  years  of  age.  as  his  new  occupation  required  some  knowl- 
appointed  an  usher  in  the  public  Latin  school  edge  of  chemistry,  he  pursued  that  science  at 
of  Boston,  an  institution  then  as  now  pre^mi-  leisure,  and  published  in  1887  two  memoirs  on 
nent  for  the  thoroughness  of  its  classical  train-  the  combinations  of  phosphorus  with  hydro- 
ing.  He  was  successively  advanced  to  the  po-  gen  and  oxygen.  He  devoted  himself,  however, 
sitions  of  sub-master  and  of  principal;  but  find-  principally  to  mathematics,  and  soon  obtained 
ing  his  health  inadequate  to  the  discharge  of  a  minor  appointment  in  the  polytechnic  schooL 
his  duties,  he  resigned  his  mastership  and  From  this  time  he  studied  continually  the  high- 
opened  a  private  classical  school,  which  proved  est  problems  in  speculative  astronomy,  investi- 
highly  successful.  The  comparative  leisure  ^ting  especially  the  irregularities  manifested 
which  he  thenceforth  enjoyed  enabled  him  to  m  the  course  of  the  heavenly  bodies.  Two 
give  more  attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  he  memoirs  on  this  subject,  supporting  the  obser- 

Jublished  editions  of  CsBsar^s  "Commentaries,"  vations  of  Lagrange,  and  asserting  that  the 

uvenal,  and  the  Viri  Bomcs,  to  be  used  as  text  masses  of  the  planets  Jupiter,  Saturn,  and  IJra« 

books  in  schools,  and  also  a  "  New  Latin  Tntor."  nna  were  sufficient  to  insure  the  stability  of  the 

vot. 
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solar  system,  were  submitted  in  1889  to  the  boldt  himself  says  (iroimos.Yol.ir,):  ^1  dare 
academy  of  sciences.  These  and  some  other  scarcely  allude  in  tnis  work  to  the  certainly 
writings  attracted  the  Mendship  of  Arago,  who  earlier  labors  of  the  distinguished  and  acute 
induced  him  to  study  closely  the  orbit  of  Mer-  English  geometrician  Mr.  Adams.  The  histori- 
cnry  and  its  perturbations.  In  1844  he  pre-  cal  facts  which  refer  to  these  labors,  and  to  Le- 
sented  to  Uie  academy  a  theory  of  the  periodical  verrier^s  and  Galleys  happy  discovery  of  the  new 
comet  of  1770,  and  a  paper  on  that  of  1848.  planet,  have  been  incontrovertibly  and  impar- 
These  contributions  to  science  obtained  for  him  tially  developed  from  reliable  sources  in  two 
admission  to  the  academy  of  sciences,  to  the  works  by  the  astronomer  royal  Aiiy  and  by 
astronomical  section  of  which  he  was  elected,  Bernhard  von  Lindenaa."  In  1848  M.  Lever- 
Jan.  19,  1846.  The  success  which  had  at-  rier  made  some  ineffectual  efforts  to  distinguish 
tended  his  calculations  of  the  course  of  the  himself  as  a  democratic  leader,  but  it  was  not 
planet  Mercury  induced  him  to  revise  the  still  until  1849  that  he  was  elected  from  La  Manche 
more  imperfect  tables  of  Uranus.  His  studies  to  the  legislative  assembly.  He  modified  hia 
on  this  subject  convinced  him  that  the  move-  liberal  views,  took  his  place  among  thecounter- 
ments  of  this  planet  could  not  be  explained  revolutionary  members,  and  occupied  himself 
by  the  attraction  of  any  known  bodies,  and  he  principally  with  questions  of  public  instrnctioa 
accordingly  sought  fhrther  fur  the  cause  of  its  and  with  laws  relative  to  scientific  discoveries, 
pertnrbations.  Finally,  on  June  1, 1846,  he  in-  He  was  in  consequence  appointed  to  prepare 
dicated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  within  10^  several  important  reports  relative  to  the  con- 
the  place  where  a  new  planet  misht  be  seen  struction  of  electric  telegraphs,  the  organiza- 
on  Jan.  1,  1847.  This  was  in  fact  done  by  the  tion  of  the  polytechnic  school,  and  recruiting 
German  astronomer  Galle,  who  discovered  it,  for  the  corps  of  engineers.  When  a  decided 
however,  Sept.  28,  1846.  Leverrier  had  made  division  into  parties  took  place  in  the  assembly, 
an  error,  but  only  of  2°.  The  sensation  excited  Leverrier  joined  the  imperialists.  After  the 
by  this  disco  very  was  immense,  and  Leverrier  re-  eotip  (Tetat  of  Deo.  2,  1851,  he  was  appointed 
eeived  abundant  honor.  The  king  of  Denmark  senator,  and  some  time  after  inspector-general 
sent  him  the  order  of  the  Danebrog;  most  of  the  of  public  instruction.  Since  then  he  has  ezert- 
academies  of  Europe  inscribed  his  name  on  their  ed  a  decided  influence  on  pablic  instruction  in 
lists;  Salvandy,  the  minister  of  public  instruction  France,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  poly- 
in  France,  had  his  bust  erected  in  public  with  technic  school.  In  1849-50  he  read  to  the 
great  ceremcmy ;  Arago  declared  that  the  new  academy  of  sciences  an  account  of  new  investi- 
planet  should  be  called  Leverrier ;  a  chair  of  ma-  gations  into  the  movements  of  the  planets,  and 
ihematical  astronomy  was  created  fur  him  at  the  in  1858  presented  to  it  tables  of  the  sun^s  rota- 
flaculty  of  sciences ;  die  royal  society  of  England  tion,  with  the  complete  system  of  the  small 
sent  him  the  Oopley  gold  medal,  and  the  grand  planets  situated  between  Mars  and  Jupiter.  In 
duke  of  Tuscany  a  splendidly  bound  copy  of  the  1858,  on  the  death  of  Arago,  Leverrier  suc- 
works  of  Galileo.  It  is  true  that  the  planet  only  ceeded  to  the  title  and  authority  of  director  of 
bore  for  a  time  the  name  of  Leverrier,  that  of  the  observatory.  He  has  of  late  years  been  much 
Keptune  being  subseauently  given  to  it,  but  occnpied  in  urging  upon  government  a  reform 
even  this  honor  could  hardly  have  added  much  of  the  old  method  of  observations,  which  has 
to  the  renown  of  one  whose  name  is  so  closely  caused  much  dispute  between  himself  and  his 
identified  with  it.  The  priority  of  discovery  colleagues.  In  Sept.  1859,  M.  Leverrier  com- 
was  however  contested  by  a  distinguished  young  municated  to  the  academy  of  sciences  a  move- 
English  geometrician  at  St.  John's  college,  Gam-  ment  of  the  perihelion  of  Mercury  which  could 
bridge,  Mr.  Adams,  who  had  arrived  at  the  same  be  accounted  for  only  by  the  supposition  of  an- 
conclusion  about  the  same  time,  but  who  was  other  planet,  or  perhaps  a  series  of  small  bodies, 
less  fortunate  than  his  French  rival  in  making  it  moving  between  it  and  the  sun.  This  commu- 
known  to  the  world.  E.  G.  Gtt^  the  translator  nication  called  forth  Dr.  Lescorbault's  revelation 
of  Humboldt's  Koimog^  remarks  on  the  sub-  of  a  discovery  wtiich  he  had  made  at  Orgeres  as 
Ject:  *^By  a  singular  coincidence,  Mr.  Adams  early  as  March  25,  1859,  of  a  new  planet,  and 
of  Gambridge  had  predicted  the  appearance  of  which  was  announced  through  Leverrier  to  the 
the  planet  simultaneously  with  Leverrier;  but  academy  of  sciences  in  the  beginning  of  1860. 
by  the  concurrence  of  several  circumstances  (See  Lesoarbault.) 

much  to  be  regretted,  the  world  at  large  were  not  LE  VERT,  Octavia  Walton",  an  American 

made  acquainted  with  Mr.  Adams's  valuable  dis-  authoress,  born  in  Georgia  about  1820.    She  is 

oovery  until  subsequently  to  the  period  at  which  a  granddaughter  of  George  Walton,  one  of  the 

Leverrier  published  Iiis  observations.    As  the  signers  of  the   declaration  of  inaependence. 

data  of  Leverrier  and  Adams  stand  at  present,  Her  father  removed  to  Pensacola  in  1821,  hav- 

there  is  a  discrepancy  between  the  predicted  ing  been  appointed  territorial  secretary  for 

and  the  true  distance,  and  in  some  other  ele-  Florida,  under  Gen.  Jackson  as  «>vernor.    Gn 

ments  of  the  planet ;  it  remains  therefore  for  the  retirement  of  Jackson  from  9iat  office,  Mr. 

them  or  future  astronomers  to  reconcile  theory  Walton  acted  for  a  time  as  governor  of  the  ter- 

and  fact,  or  perhaps,  as  in  the  case  of  Uranus,  ritory.   Although  his  daughter's  education  was 

to  make  the  new  planet  the  means  of  leading  to  exclusively  domestic  and  confined  to  Pensacola, 

yet  greater  discoveries."    Alexander  von  Hum-  she  no^  only  became  a  proficient  in  the  French, 
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Spanish,  and  Italian  languages,  bat  obtained  eoantry*    Hve  of  tliese  cities  were  cities  of  ref- 

8ome  knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  as  well  nge.    Beside  other  means  of  sabsistence,  they 

as  of  the  sciences.    At  a  very  early  age  she  had  a  tenth  of  the  produce  of  the  lands  belong- 

was  often  called  npon  by  her  father  to  trans-  ing  to  the  other  tribes.    They  were  divided  into 

late  documents  from  the  French  and  Spanish  8  classes,  named,  after  the  B  sons  of  Levi,  Ger- 

languages,  which  were  then  spoken  by  most  of  shonites,  Xoliatnites,  and  Merarites.     In  the 

the  inhabitants  of  Florida.  In  1832  she  left  Pen-  tune  of  David  they  numbered  88,000  men  fit 

sacola  to  spend  the  winter  in  Augusta.    While  for  official  service,  of  whom  24,000  were  *'  set 

travelling  in  a  stage  coach  through  what  was  over  the  work  of  the  Lord,"  6,000  were  officers 

then  the  wild  region  of  Alabama,  in  company  and  judges,  4,000  were  musicians,  and  4,000 

with  her  brother,  she  formed  the  acquaintance  were  porters. 

of  a  fellow  passenger,  who  proved  to  be  Wash-  LEVITICUS,  the  8d  book  in  the  Old  Testa- 

ington   Irving.     This  acquaintance  was  the  ment  canon,  containing  the  legislation  and  rega« 

foundation    of   a   friendship   that   continued  lations  concerning  the  duties  of  priests  and  Le- 

throughout  the  remainder  of  Mr.  Irving^s  life,  vites,  and  the  ceremonials  of  worship.     The 

Miss  Walton  spent  the  winter  of  1883-4  in  oJSering  of  sacrifices,  tlie  consecration  and  an* 

Washington,  and,  during  the  debates  upon  the  thority  of  priests,  the  distinction  of  things  clean 

removal  of  the  deposits,  was  in  the  habit  of  and  unclean,  the  feast  of  atonement,  the  necea- 

writing  out  reports  of  the  principal  speeches  sity  of  exterminating  the  Canaanites,  the  prohi- 

delivered  in  the  capitol.    These  were  so  ad-  bition  of  alliances  with  them,  and  of  idolatry, 

mirable,  notwithstanding  her  yoath,  that,  it  ia  theft,  perjury,  divination,  and  other  crimes,  the 

said,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Calhoun,  Mr,  Webster,  Mr.  religious  festivals,  and  the  sabbatical  and  Jubilee 

McDuffie,  and  Mr.  Preston  were  all  in  the  habit  years,  are  treated  in  the  book.     Leviticus  ia 

of  calling  to  read,  from  her  portfolio,  the  re-  generally  re«u*ded  as  of  Mosaic  origin, 

ports  of  their  own  speeches.    In  1886  she  was  LEVY,  a  N.  W.  co.  of  the  peninsula  of  Fla., 

married  to  Dr.  Henry  S.  Le  Vert,  a  physician  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  bounded  N.  W.  by  the 

of  Mobile^f  which  city  she  has  since  been  a  Suwanee  river,  and  S.  by  the  Witblacoochee ; 

resident.  Within  a  few  years  past  she  has  made  area,  775  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  465,  of  whom 

two  visits  to  Europe,  the  results  of  which  have  145  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  low  and  swampy, 

been  dven  to  the  world  in  her  **  Souvenirs  of  and  abounds  with  valuable  timber.    The  pro- 

Traver^  (1857).     The  idea  of  this  work  was  ductions  in  1850  were  68  hhds.  of  sugar,  59 

suggested  to  l^e  authoress  by  M.  de  Lamartine.  bales  of  cotton,  and  8,250  gallons  of  molasses. 

She  has  for  some  years  been  a  contributor  to  Capital,  Atseenaotie. 

various  American  and  English  periodicals,  and  LEWALD,  Joha>'n  Ejlbl  August,  a  German 

is  now  engaged  upon  a  work  embodying  her  journalist  and  author,  born  in  K6nigsberg,  Oct. 

**  Souvenirs  of  Distinguished  Americans."  14, 1792.    He  passed  from  the  gymnasium  to  a 

LEVI,  8d  son  of  Jacob  and  Leah,  bom  in  mercantile  house,  entered  the  service  of  Russia 
Mesopotamia.  He  and  his  brother  Simeon  and  made  the  campaigns  of  1818-'15,  was  aft^r- 
oaused  the  massacre  of  the  Shechetnites  and  ward  appointed  to  the  charge  of  tiie  Russian 
the  pillage  of  their  city  to  avenge  the  wrong  hospitals  in  Germany,  and  travelled  extensively 
done  to  their  sister  Dinah  (Gen.  xxxiv.  25-29).  in  Europe.  In  1817  he  became  associated  at 
This  action  displeased  their  father  Jacob,  and  Breslau  with  Schell  and  Eoltei,  with  whom  he 
they  therefore  had  no  allotment  in  the  division  wrote  the  comedy  of  Der  Groispapa.  He  waa 
of  Canaan,  and  their  descendants  were  dispersed  for  9  years  an  actor  at  BrOnn,  aiding  at  the 
among  the  other  tribes.  The  children  of  Levi  same  time  in  the  direction  of  the  theatres  at 
were,  however,  set  apart  for  the  sacerdotal  office,  Munich,  Nuremberg,  and  Bamberg,  and  he  waa 
and  were  endowed  with  privileges  and  dignities  afterward  for  4  years  stage  manager  at  Ham- 
above  the  other  tribes.  Moses  and  Aaron  were  burg.  After  again  visiting  Paris  and  Italy,  he 
of  his  tribe.  established  himself  in  1834  at  Stuttgart,  where 

LE VI ATHA}!^,  the  English  form  of  a  Hebrew  he  founded  the  journal  Europa^  Chronih  der 
word  used  in  the  Old  Testament,  probably  ap-  gebildeten  Welt,  which  he  edited  successfully 
plicable  to  any  huge  marine  animal,  and  some-  tor  12  years.  In  1848-^9  he  wrote  many  con- 
times,  as  in  Job.  xli.,  designating  particularly  servative  political  articles  for  the  journals  of 
the  Egyptian  crocodile.  '  Frankfort.    In  1850  he  became  one  of  the  ed- 

LEVITES,  in  a  general  sense,  all  the  descend-  itors  of  the  DeuUche  Chraniky  and  in  1858  be 
ants  of  Levi;  more  particularly,  those  who  joined  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  His  works 
were  employed  in  the  lower  services  of  the  comprise  novels,  translations,  critical  essays, 
temple,  as  distinguished  from  the  priests,  who  and  sketches  of  travel.  Most  of  them  are  con- 
were  of  the  family  of  Aaron.  Subordinate  to  tained  in  his  Gesammelte  Werhe  (12  vols.,  Leip- 
the  priests,  it  was  their  office  in  the  desert  to  sic,  1844-^5). — FAmrr,  a  relative  of  the  preced- 
carry  the  hangings,  the  ark,  and  sacred  vessels  ing,  a  German  authoress,  born  in  K6niffsb^, 
of  the  tabernacle,  and  the  materials  which  com-  March  24,  1811.  Her  father,  a  wealthy  Jewish 
posed  it  Subsequently  part  of  them  attended  at  merchant,  provided  a  most  careful  education  for 
the  tabernacle,  while  the  others  were  distributed  her,  and  left  her  free  to  choose  her  religion.  At 
among  48  cities  which  were  allotted  to  them  in  the  age  of  17  she  received  Christian  baptism. 
Canaan,  and  were  the  ordinary  judges  of  the  In  1881  she  travelled  through  France  and  Ger- 
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manj',  and  in  1884  began  to  write  stories  to  keystones  of  the  arches  oaTities  like  Uioee  now 

amnse  an  invalid  sister.     Her  first  published  made  in  such  blocks  for  the  lewis.    These  are 

novel,  Der  StelhertreteTj  appeared  in  the  Europa  quadrangular,  and  on  two  opposite  sides  spread 

journal  in  1841,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others,  at  the  bottom  as  in  dovetailing.    Three  slips  of 

She  lost  her  father  in  1845  while  travelling  with  iron  are  fitted  to  fill  this  hole,  altof^ther  making 

him  in  Italy,  and  on  her  return  to  Germany  de-  a  wedge  form  the  head  of  which  is  at  the  bot- 

Toted  herself  to  anthorship.    Her  most  piquant  tom  of  the  cavity.    The  three  ends  projecting 

work  is  her  satire  against  the  countess  Hahn-  out  of  the  stone  present  each  an  eye  for  a  bolt, 

Hahn,  entitled  JDiogena  (2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1847).  which  is  passed  through  the  whole,  and  serves 

LEWES,  Geoboe  Henbt,  an  EngliBh  anthor,  as  the  handle  for  lifting  the  stone.  To  remove 
bom  in  London,  April  18, 1817.  His  early  edn-  the  lewis,  the  bolt  is  driven  out,  and  the  key  or 
cation  was  acquired  partly  on  the  continent  and  middle  one  of  the  three  slips,  which  is  a  straight 
partly  nnder  Pr.  Burney  at  Greenwich.  While  rectangular  piece  of  iron,  is  readily  withdrawn, 
young  he  became  the  clerk  of  a  Russian  mer-  settingthe  other  two  free, 
chant,  but  soon  left  the  counting  house  for  the  LEWIS,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the 
pursuit  of  medicine.  This  he  also  abandoned  United  States.  I.  A  1^.  co.  of  N.  T.,  intersect- 
lor  literature  and  philosophy,  which  he  studied  ed  by  Black  river ;  area,  1,288  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
in  Germany  during  1888-^9.  Here  he  acquired  1855,  26,229.  The  surface  toward  the  £.  is  un- 
a  knowledge  of  German,  and  being  already  fa-  even,  broken  in  many  places  by  low  ridges  or 
miliar  with  French,  Italian,  and  Spanish,  was  as  isolated  masses  of  naked  gneiss,  and  rising  grad- 
regarded  languages  well  prepared  for  a  literary  ually  to  an  elevation  <^  1,400  feet.  Towm^  the 
career.  After  returning  to  London  he  soon  be-  W.  it  rises  by  a  series  of  terraces  to  a  height  of 
came  known  as  a  brilliant  and  versatile  writer,  from  1,600  to  1,700  feet.  The  soil  is  of  various 
of  great  audacity  of  thought  and  piquancy  of  qualities.  In  the  E.  part  it  is  a  light,  sandy, 
style.  He  contributed  many  articles  to  the  lead-  unproductive  loam ;  in  the  W.  almost  uniform- 
ing British  reviews  and  magazines,  and  to  the  ly  fertile,  with  a  limestone  basis.  The  produc- 
'*  Morning  Chronicle*'  and  "  Atlas*' newspapers,  tions  in  1855  were  68,785  bushels  of  wheat, 
and  was  the  literary  editor  of  the  ^*  Leader"  87,518  of  barley,  92,898  of  Indian  com,  51,- 
f^om  its  commencement  in  1849  untilJuly,  1854.  802  tons  of  hay,  286,918  lbs.  of  maple  sugar. 
He  is  the  author  of  ^  The  Spanish  Drama:  Lope  and  1,576,575  of  butter.  There  were  10  grist 
de  Vega  and  Calderon,"  ^^Ranthorpe,  a  Tale"  mills,  95  saw  mills,  15  tanneries,  64  ohurdies, 
(1847),  and  ^'Rbse,  Blanche,  and  Violet"  (1848).  and  10,868  pupils  attending  public  schools. 
His  ''Life  of  Maximilian  Robespierre,  with  Ex-  Capital,  Martinsburg.  H.  A  N.  W.  oo.  of  Va., 
tracts  from  his  unpublished  Correspondence,"  drained  by  the  Little  Kanawha  and  the  W.  fork 
appeared  in  1849,  and  '^ Comte's  Philosophy  of  of  the  Monongahela  river;  area,  610  sq.  m. ; 
the  Sciences,  being  an  Exposition  of  the  Prind-  pop.  in  1850, 10,181,  of  whom  868  were  slaves. 
pies  of  the  Cout9  de  pMhsophie  positive  cPAu^  The  surface  is  rough  and  hilly,  in  some  parts 
gusU  CamUj'*^  in  1858.  He  has  also  acquired  mountainous,  and  fertile  near  the  streams.  The 
some  reputation  as  a  dramatic  author,  his  tra-  productions  in  1850  were  81,056  bushels  of 
gedy  of  "  The  Noble  Heart"  (1850)  having  been  wheat,  285,675  of  Indian  corn,  8,000  lbs.  of  to- 
successfuUy  acted,  while  '*  The  Game  of  Specu-  bacco,  and  24,288  of  wool.  .  There  were  15 
lation"  has  been  frequently  reproduced.  His  best  churches,  47  schools,  and  1,602  pupils  attending 
known  works  are  however  the  "Life  and  Works  public  schools.  Capital,  Weston.  III.  A  W. 
of  Gk>ethe,  with  Sketches  of  his  Age  and  Con-  co.  of  Tenn. ;  area,  864  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
temporaries,  from  different  Sources"  (1855),  and  4,488,  of  whom  786  were  slaves^  The  surface 
his  ^'Biographical  History  of  Philosophy,"  origi-  is  uneven  with  a  fertile  soil.  In  1850  there 
nally  published  in  1845  in  Xnight's  "Weekly  were  produced  298,610  bushels  of  Indian  com, 
Volumes."  Of  late  years  Mr.  Lewes  has  de-  18,729  of  oats,  11,480  of  sweet  potatoes,  and 
voted  much  attention  to  physical  science,  and  8,260  lbs.  of  tobacco.  There  were  16  churches, 
the  results  of  his  researches  have  appeared  in  8  academies,  and  25  schools  with  1,400  scholars. 
"Seaside  Studies  at  Ilfracombe,"  &c.  (London,  Capital,  Newburg,  IV.  A  N.  E.  co.  of  Ky., 
1858),  and  in  the  "  Physiology  of  Common  Life,  separated  from  Ohio  by  the  Ohio  river ;  area, 
now  in  course  of  publication,  to  be  completed  800  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  7,202,  of  whom  822 
in  1860.  He  is  said  to  be  at  present  occupied  were  slaves.  The  surface  is  generaUy  hilly, 
with  translating  and  annotating  Spinoza,  in  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  productions  in  1850 
which  he  will  probably  develop  his  analysis  of  were  898,686  bushels  of  Indian  oorn,  54,808  of 
the  system  of  that  philosonher,  as  at  first  laid  oats,  86,820  lbs.  of  tobacco,  and  14,604  of  wooL 
down  in  the  "  Biographical  History  of  Philoe-  There  were  7  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  18  churches, 
ophy."  and  518  pupils  attending  public  sdiools.     It 

USWIS,  in  mechanics,  an  ingenious  device  for  contains  the  Esculapia  spring,  a  fashionable  wa- 

securing  heavy  blocks  of  stone  to  the  tackle  for  tering  place.     Capital,  Clarksburg.    V.  A  N. 

hoisting.    It  is  said  to  be  named  from  Louis  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  from  III.  by  the  Missis- 

XTV.,  under  whom  the  invention  was  supposed  sippi  river ;  area,  520  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856, 

to  have  been  first  employed.    In  the  ruins  of  9,959,  of  whom  1,898  were  slaves.    The  surface 

Whitby  abbey,  however,  originally  founded  in  is  diversified,  well  timbered,  very  fertile,  and  of 

658,  there  appear  in  the  crown  of  the  heavy  easy  cultivation.    Limestone  underlies  part  of 
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tifae  «>«,  ioid  eoal  hn  been  disooyered  in  several  whom  from  40  to  75  were  kiUed  and  about  140 

places.    The  productions  in  1860  were  68,527  wounded.    The  Indian  force  is  beheyed  to  have 

bnshels  of  wheat,  886,730  of  Indian  corn,  67,104  been  800  or  1,000.    Gen.  Lewis  also  filled  im- 

of  oata^  and  19,988  lbs.  of  wool.    Tliere  were  portant  civil  stations.    For  several  years  he 

11  grist  mills,  11  churches,  and  1,178  pupils  represented  the  county  of  Botetourt  in  the  house 

attending  public  schools.    Oi^tal,  Monticello.  of  burgesses,  and  was  a  member  of  the  two 

YI.  A  W.  00.  of  Washington  territory;  area,  conventions  of  1775,  which  met  in  March  and 

about  1,200  sq.  m.    It  is  drained  by  Oowlitz  June.    It  was  then  that  he  received  the  appoint- 

river  and  several  smaUer  streams,  and  is  moun-  ment  of  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  the  continental 

tainous  in  the  £.  part.  army,  and  soon  after  he  was  promoted  to  the 

L£WIS,  or  Snake  RivxB,  the  largest  tributary  rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  same  service. 

of  the  Oolnmbia  river.    It  rises  on  the  E.  side  One  of  his  nrst  acts  after  receiving  this  com- 

of  the  Rocky  mountains  in  Nebraska,  near  lat  mission  was  to  drive  Lord  Dunmore  from  his 

43'^  N.,  long.  109^  W.,  and  passing  through  tiie  retreat  on  Gwynn's  island.  Hispostof  duty  was 

mountains  into  Oregon  flows  8.  W.  and  then  N.  now  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  lower  part 

W.  to  about  lat.  43''  45'  N.,  long,  lie*"  45'  W.,  of  the  state,  where  he  contracted  a  fever  of 

whence  it  is  diverted  to  the  K    In  lat  46^  80',  which  he  died.    Upward  of  6  feet  in  height, 

long.  117^  in  the  territory  of  Washington,  it  dad  in  his  fringed  hunting  shirt,  and  carrying 

bends  sharply  to  the  W.,  and  making  soon  after-  his  long  rifle,  with  a  countenance  calm  and 

ward  a  sweep  N.  W.  and  S.  W.,  loins  the  Co-  almost  stem,  Lewis  was  an  accurate  type  of  a 

Inmbia  in  lat  46''  6',  long.  118^  40',  after  a  race  of  men  who,  in  the  obstinate  struggle  of 

course  of  900  m.   It  receives  numerous  aflOiuents^  the  revolution,  bore  the  heat  and  burden  of  the 

most  of  which  are  small.    The  largest  are  the  day.    At  Fort  Stanwix,  the  governor  of  New 

Pnnshly,  Middle,  Owyhee,  Big  Wood,  Fayette,  York  said  that  ^  the  earth  seemed  to  tremble 

Malheur,  Powder,  North  Branch  or  Salmon,  and  under  him  as  he  walked  along ;"  and  there  is 

Eooskoosky.  ample  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  to  these  great 

LEWIS,  thetiame  of  4  brothers  prominent  in  physical  proportions  was  united  a  mental  reso- 

the  revolutionary  history  of  Virginia,  whose  lution  equally  striking.    His  military  abilities 

father,  John  Lewis,  was  descended  from  a  Hu-  were  very  highly  valued  by  Washington,  and 

guenot  family  which  settled  first  in  England,  the  estimate  placed  upon  his  character  and  ser- 

and  afterward  in  Ireland.    Having  kiU^  his  vices  in  Virginia  is  attested  by  the  selection  of 

landlord  in  resisting  an  illegal  attempt  to  oust  his  statue  to  fill  one  of  the  6  pedestals  around 

him  fh)m  his  possession,  he  emigrated  to  Amer-  the  Washington  monument  at  Richmond.    IL 

ica,  and  in  1782  settled  at  Bellefonte,  Augusta  Thovas,  born  in  the  co.  of  Dublin,  Ireland,  in 

CO.,  Va.,  being  the  first  white  resident  of  the  1718,  died  in  1790.    He  was  a  member  of  the 

county.    I.  Andbbw,  the  third  in  age,  but  the  Virginia  house  of  burgesses,  where  he  faithfUUy 

most  distinguished  of  the  brothers,  a  revolu-  supported  tiie  rights  of  the  colonies.    He  advo* 

tionary  general,  bom  in  Ulster,  Ireland,  about  cated  the  celebrated  resolutions  of  Patrick  Henry 

1730,  died  in  Bedford  co.,  Va.,  in  1780.   He  was  in  the  session  of  1765,  sat  in  the  conventions  or 

remarkable  for  great  bodily  vigor  and  com-  1775  and  1776,  and  was  a  member  of  the  state 

manding  presence.    He  early  became- conspicu-  convention  which  ratified  the  federal  constitu- 

OQS  in  frontier  struggles ;  he  volunteered  in  the  tion.    III.  William,  born  in  Ireland  in  1724^ 

ejcpedition  to  take  possession  of  the  Ohio  region  died  in  Virginia  in  1811.    He  was  engaged  in 

in  1754,  was  with  Washington  at  the  surrender  the  French  and  Indian  warfare  under  Andrew 

of  Fort  Necessity,  was  present  at  Braddock*s  Lewis,  and  served  with  distinction  during  the 

defeat  commanded  the  Sandy  creek  expedition  revolution.    He  obtained  the  rank  of  colonel, 

in  1756,  and  was  made  prisoner  in  the  nnfortu-  IV.  Chablbs,  bom  in  Virginia,  killed  at  the 

nate  enterprise  of  Mi^jor  Grant  near  Fort  Du-  battle  of  Point  Pleasant,  Oct  10,  1774.    He 

quesne,  but  released  when  the  French  abandon-  served  with  distinction  under  Andrew  Lewis, 

ed  the  post.    In  1768  he  was  a  commissioner  was  a  leader  in  the  conflicts  of  the  W.  frontier 

on  the  part  of  Virginia  to  condnde  a  treaty  with  of  the  state,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel, 

the  Six  Nations  at  Fort  Stanwix,  N.  Y.    In  LEWIS,  Dixon  Hall,  a  U.  S.  senator  from 

1774,  when  hostilities  had  again  broken  out  Alabama,  born  in  Hancock  co.,  Ga.,  Aug.  10, 

between  the  whites  and  Indians  on  the  western  1802,  di^  in  New  York,  Oct  25,  1848.    He 

frontier  of  Virginia,  he  received  the  appoint-  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college, 

ment  of  brigadier-general ;  and  as  commander-  studied  law,  and,  removing  to  Alabama,  spe^- 

in-chief  at  the  battle  of  Point  Pleasant  (the  ily  rose  to  distinction  in  his  profession.    In 

junction  of  the  Great  Kanawha  with  the  Ohio),  1826  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature,  and  was 

gained  a  victory  over  the  most  formidable  In-  reelected  for  the  two  succeeding  years.   In  1829 

dian  force  that  ever  assembled  within  the  limits  he  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress,  and 

of  the  Old  DoD^inion.    That  force  comprised  the  was  continued  in  that  capacity  until  1 844,  when 

flower  of  the  confederated  tribes  of  Delawares,  he  was  appointed  by  Gov.  Fitzpatrick  a  sena- 

Mingoes,  Cayugaa,  Wyandot8,andShawnees,un-  tor  in  congress,  to  fill  the  vacancy  occasioned 

der  their  most  renowned  chiefe,  and  headed  by  by  the  resignation  of  the  Hon.  William  R.  King, 

the  celebrated  Cornstalk.    The  number  of  troops  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to  France, 

engaged  under  Gren.  Lewis  was  abont  560,  of  He  was  elected  to  fill  the  unexpired  term,  and  in 
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Dec.  1847,  was  reelected  for  6  years.  Mr.  Lewis  oontinned  to  teach  for  some  years  with  saccess. 
was  a  very  able  pnblio  speaker  and  writer,  of  He  edited  several  mathematical  works  wiUi 
the  extreme  state  rights  school  of  politics,  sas-  notes,  and  about  1819  published  a  treatise  on 
taining  the  doctrines  of  nullification  and  seces-  arithmetic,  which  was  soon  followed  by  one  on 
sion.  In  person  he  was  one  of  the  largest  men  algebra,  and  subsequently  by  a  work  on  plane 
of  his  day,  weighing  about  600  pounds.  and  spherical  trigonometry.  In  1827  he  be- 
I£WIS,Elu&LL.D.,  anAmericanjiirist,bom  came  editor  of  a  monthly  periodical  called  the 
in  Lewisberry,  York  co.,  Penn.,  May  16,  1798.  "African  Observer."  He  wrote  a  life  of  "Wil- 
He  was  originally  a  printer,  afterward  studied  liam  Penn,  published  in  "  The  Friends'  Librae 
law,  was  amnitted  to  the  bar  in  1822,  appoint-  ry,"  a  treatise  "  On  Oaths,"  one  "  On  Baptism," 
ed  deputy  attorney-general  in  1824,  elected  to  a  small  volume  reviewins;  Dr.  Ooz's  "  Quaker- 
the  state  legislature  in  1882,  appointed  attor-  ism  not  Christianity,"  and  various  pamphlets  on 
ney-generalof  Pennsylvania  in  Jan.  1888,  pres-  subiects  of  temporary  interest.  In  1847  he 
ident  Judge  of  the  8th  Judicial  district  in  Oct.  undertook  the  publication  of  the  "Friends^  Re- 
1888,  and  president  judge  of  the  2d  judicial  dis-  view,"  of  which  he  was  the  editor  till  his  death, 
trict  in  Jan.  1848.  He  was  elected  a  judge  of  LEWIS,  Estellb  Anna  (Robinson),  an  Amer* 
the  supreme  court  of  Pennsylvania  in  Oct.  lean  authoress,  born  near  ^Baltimore  about  1826. 
1851,  became  chief  Justice  of  that  court  in  Dec.  She  was  educated  at  the  female  seminary  of 
1854,  and  was  unanimously  nominated  by  the  Troy,  N.  Y.,  after  leaving  which  in  1841  she 
democratic  state  convention  for  reflection  in  was  married  to  Mr.  J.  D.  Lewis,  a  lawyer  of 
1857,  but  declined,  and  retired  to  private  life.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  where  she  has  since  for  the 
In  1858  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  commis-  most  part  resided.  Her  earliest  writings  were 
sioners  to  revise  tne  criminal  code  of  Pennsyl-  published  in  the  "  Family  Magazine,"  edited  by 
vania.  His  acquaintance  with  medical  juris-  Solomon  Southwick  of  Albany,  to  which  she 
7>rudence  gained  for  him  the  honorary  degree  continued  a  contributor  after  her  marriage.  In 
of  M.D.  from  the  Philadelphia  college  of  medi-  1844  appeared  her  first  volume  of  poems,  *'The 
cine.  He  has  also  received  the  degree  of  Records  of  the  Heart"  (12mo.,  New  York),  oon* 
LL.D.  from  Transylvania  university,  and  from  taining  some  of  her  best  minor  pieces.  It  was 
Jefferson  college.  The  opinions  of  cTudge  Lewis  followed  by  "The  Child*  of  the  Sea  and  other 
upon  important  and  difficult  questions  of  law  Poems"  (1848)  and  "  Myths  of  the  Minstrel " 
have  frequently  been  cited  with  approval  by  (1852) ;  and  in  1858  ahandsome  illustrated  edi- 
the  most  eminent  writers  of  his  profession.  He  tion  of  her  poetical  works  was  published  in 
is  the  author  of  an  "Abridgment  of  the  Grim-  New  York.  She  has  written  many  poems  for 
inid  Law  of  the  United  States,"  has  fdso  devot-  "Graham's  Magazine,"  the  "Democratic  Re- 
ed considerable  time  to  lighter  studies,  and  has  view,"  the  "  Literary  World,"  and  other  period- 
contributed  to  periodical  literature.  icals,  and  to  the  first  mentioned  contributed  a 
LEWIS,  Enoch,  an  American  mathematician,  series  of  articles  on  art  and  artists  in  America, 
born  at  Radnor,  Chester  co.,  Penn.,  Jan.  29,  LEWIS,  Fbanois,  an  American  revolutionary 
1776,  died  in  Philadelphia,  July  14, 1856.  He  statesman,  born  in  LlandafT,  Glamorganshire, 
was  educated  in  the  principles  and  usages  of  the  Wales,  in  March,  1718,  died  in  New  York^  Dec. 
society  of  Friends.  He  early  exhibited  a  re-  80,  1808.  He  was  educated  at  Westmmster 
markable  talent  for  mathematics,  and  though  school,  and  afterward  served  a  clerkship  in  a 
his  opportunities  of  education  had  been  ex-  mercantile  house  in  London.  At  the  age  of  23 
ceedingly  limited,  he  was  able  at  the  age  of  14  he  emigrated  to  New  York,  and  there  embark- 
to  fill  the  position  of  usher  in  a  country  schooL  ed  in  commercial  pursuits,  which  he  followed 
At  15  he  undertook  to  teach  such  a  school  as  for  nearly  40  years,  retiring  definitively  from 

Srincipal,  and  was  enabled,  by  the  gravity  of  his  business  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  with 
emeanor  and  the  cespect  accorded  to  his  ac-  Great  Britain  in  1775.  In  this  Ions  interval  he 
qnirements,  to  maintain  the  proper  authority  several  times  visited  Russia  and  oUier  parts  of 
over  pupils  older  than  himself.  In  the  autumn  Europe,  and  during  the  "  old  French  war"  was 
of  1798  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  and  stud-  an  agent  for  supplying  the  British  troops  in 
ied  mathematics,  chiefiy  without  assistance,  North  America  with  clothing.  At  the  surren- 
teaching  half  of  each  day  to  earn  means  for  his  der  of  Fort  Oswego  he  was  taken  prisoner  and 
support.  In  1795  he  was  employed  as  surveyor  narrowly  escaped  death  by  the  Indians.  At 
in  a  corps  then  engaged  under  an  act  of  the  the  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  was  elected  to 
Pennsylvania  legislature  to  lay  out  some  towns  the  continental  congress,  and  in  May,  1775,  he 
in  the  western  part  of  the  state.  From  1796  took  his  seat  in  that  body  as  one  of  the  dele- 
to  1799  he  had  charge  of  the  mathematical  gates  from  New  York.  He  signed  the  declara- 
school  in  the  Friends^  academy,  founded  by  tion  of  independence,  and  with  the  exception 
WiUiam  Penn,  in  Philadelphia.  He  then  be-  of  one  short  interval  continued  to  be  a  member 
came  mathematical  tutor  at  Westtown  board-  of  congress  until  April,  1779.  His  residence  on 
ing  school,  a  large  institution  for  200  pupils,  Long  island,  whither  at  the  time  of  his  first 
then  lately  established  by  the  Philadelphia  election  to  congress  he  had  removed  his  efifeots, 
yearly  meeting  of  Friends.  In  1808  he  opened  was  wantonly  plundered  by  the  British  troops, 
a  private  boarding  school  for  mathematical  stu-  and  so  greatly  was  his  property  reduced  by  tne 
dents  at  New  Garden,  Chester  co.,  where  he  war  that  he  died  a  poor  man. 
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LEWIS,  Sib  GxoBax  Gokhswall,  an  English  Yenetian  and  Spanisli  scbools,  "wbioh  belong  to 
author  and  statesman,  born  in  Radnor,  Wales,  the  Scottish  aoademy.  He  has  occasionallT' 
Cot.  21, 1806.  His  father,  Sir  Thomas  Frank-  practised  engraving  both  on  metal  and  stone^ 
land  Lewis,  bom  in  London,  May  14^  1780,  died  and  has  published  2  yolumes  of  sketches  from 
at  Harpton,  Radnorshire,  Jnne  22,  1855,  offi-  Spanish  subjects.  Since  1855  he  has  been  prea- 
oiated  sncMssively  as  joint  secretary  of  the  ident  of  the  society  of  painters  in  water  oolors. 
treasury,  yioe-president  of  the  board  of  trade,  UIWIS,  Matthsw  Gbbgobt,  an  English  nor* 
treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  in  other  public  oapaci*  elist,  dramatist,  and  poet,  born  in  London,  July 
ties,  and  was  created  a  baronet  in  1846.  Sir  9, 1775,  died  at  sea,  while  returning  from  Ja- 
George  was  educated  at  Eton,  and  at  Christ-  maica,May  14, 1818.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
church,  Oxford,  where  he  distinguished  himself  ford,  and  on  leaving  the  university  proceeded  to 
by  classical  attainments,  and  in  1831  was  called  Germany.  In  1795  appeared  the  Ist  edition  of 
to  the  bar,  at  which  however  he  never  prac-  his  romance  "  The  Moi^,''  the  outline  of  which 
ttoed.  After  holding  with  credit  yarious  ap-  is  taken  from  a  story  of  the  Santon  Barsisa  in 
pointments  under  the  crown,  he  succeeded  his  the  "  Guardian."  This  at  once  became  popular, 
iktber  in  1889  as  a  poor  law  commissioner,  an  and  though  he  had  obtained  a  seat  inparliamenti 
office  which  he  filled  until  1847,  when  he  en-  the  society  for  the  suppression  of  vice,  sliocked 
tored  parliament  as  member  for  Herefordshire,  at  the  book,  took  steps  to  prosecute  the  author. 
and  became  secretary  to  the  board  of  control.  In  1797  appeared  his  drama  of  the  "  Castle 
In  1848  he  became  under  secretary  of  the  home  Spectre."  In  1798  he  visited  Edinburgh,  and 
department,  in  1850  secretary  of  the  treasury,  made  the  acquaintance  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
and  in  1852  retired  from  office  on  the  dissolu-  contributed  several  ballads  to  a  work  entitled 
tion  of  the  Russell  cabinet.  In  1855  he  was  "  Tales  of  Wonder,"  published  by  Lewis  im 
returned  to  parliament  from  Radnor,  and  on  1801.  On  the  death  of  his  father.  Lewis  became 
the  resignation  of  Mr.  Gladstone  was  appointed,  pjossessed  of  considerable  wealth,  and  planta- 
in Feb.  1855,  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  in  the  tions  in  Jamaica,  which  he  twice  visitod.  Be- 
Palmerston  ministry.  He  held  office  until  Feb.  side  the  works  above  named,  he  wroto  **  The 
1858,  when,  on  the  formation  of  the  Derby  min-  Bravo  of  Venice,"  his  most  popular  novel  next 
ktry,  he  retired.  In  June,  1859,  he  returned  to  to  '^  The  Monk ;"  ^'Timour  the  Tartar,"  a  drama; 
office  as  home  secretary,  in  the  cabinet  of  Lord  '^  Alonzo  the  Brave,"  aud  '*  Durandarto,"  the 
Palmerston.  In  the  intervals  of  his  political  most  interesting  of  his  poems;  and  the  ^^West 
and  official  duties  he  has  written  several  elab-  Indian  Journal,"  which  nas  been  republished  in 
orate  historical  and  philosophical  treatises,  in-  Murraj^  "  Home  and  Colonial  Library." 
eluding  an  "  Inquiry  into  the  Credibility  of  LEWIS,  Mebiwbthbb,  an  American  soldier 
Early  Koman  History,"  in  which  the  principles  and  explorer,  bornnear  Charlottesville,  Va.,  Aug. 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Grote  are  followed  out;  ^*  In-  18, 1774,  died  by  his  own  hand  in  Tennessee, 
flnenoe  of  Authority  in  Matters  of  Opinion;"  Oct.  11,  1809.  He  inherited  a  moderate  for- 
the  ^^  Origin  and  Formation  of  Romance  Lan-  tuue  from  his  father,  and  at  the  age  of  18  en- 
guages;"  a  ^'  Treatise  on  the  Method  of  Obser-  gaged  in  the  pursuits  of  a  farmer.  But  being  of 
vation  and  Reasoning  in  Politics,"  containing  an  adventurous  disposition,  he  enroUed  himself 
a  positive  system  of  philosophy  applicable  to  as  a  volunteer  in  the  troops  called  out  by  Presi- 
the  study  of  politics ;  and  a  translation  of  Mtll-  dent  Washington  in  1794  to  quell  the  "  whiskey 
ler's  ^*  History  and  Antiquities  of  the  Doric  insurrection"  in  western  Pennsylvania.  Sub- 
Race."  In  1854  he  succeeded  Professor  Emp-  sequently  he  entered  the  regular  service,  rose  to 
son  as  editor  of  the  ^*  Edinburgh  Review,"  but  the  rank  of  captain,  and  between  1801  and  1808 
resigned  the  position  upon  being  appointed  chan-  ffiled  the  position  of  private  secretarv  to  Presi- 
oellor  of  the  exchequer.  He  married  in  1844  dent  Jefferson.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  re* 
Lady  Maria  Theresa,  widow  of  Thomas  Henry  commended  to  congress  by  Jeffisrson,  who  paid 
Lister,  Esq.,  and  sister  to  the  earl  of  Clarendon,  a  high  tribute  to  his  courage,  firmness,  aud  prn- 

LEWIS,  John  Fbxdkrio,  an  English  painter,  deuce,  and  intimate  knowledge  of  natural  his- 
born  in  London,  July  14,  1805.  He  early  tory,  to  command  the  exploring  expedition 
attracted  attention  by  representations  of  wild  which  it  was  contemplated  to  send  across  the 
animals  both  in  water  colors  and  oils,  and  be-  continent  to  the  Pacific.  In  company  with 
tween  1880  and  1850  made  long  and  repeated  Oapt  William  Olark,  his  associate  in  the  con- 
visits  to  Spain,  Italy,  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Egypt  duct  of  the  expedition,  he  departed  on  his  mis- 
His  Spanish  scenes,  representing  bull  fights,  sion  in  the  summer  of  1808,  and  encamped  for 
peasants  dancing,  or  episodes  in  the  Carlist  war,  the  winter  on  the  bank  of  the  Mississippi,  op- 
were  admired,  as  also  the  scenes  from  Italian  posite  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri.  Their  com- 
life,  snch  as  '^  Roman  Peasants  at  a  Shrine,"  pany  was  composed  of  9  young  men  from  Een- 
and  "  The  Pope  Blessing  the  People."  In  the  tucky,  14  soldiers,  2  Canadian  boatmen,  an  in- 
exhibition  of  the  water  color  society  for  1850  terpreter,  a  hunter,  and  a  negro  servant  of  Gapt. 
appeared  his  ^  Harem,"  and  in  1855  the  artist  Clark.  Beside  these,  a  corporal,  6  soldiers,  and 
made  his  first  appearance  for  many  years  as  a  9  boatmen  had  been  engaged  to  accompany  the 

Ednter  in  oils  in  a  portrait  of  an  Armenian  expedition  as  far  as  the  territory  of  the  Mandans. 

dy.    Among  his  works  are  a  series  of  60  cop-  Whatever  was  deemed  suitable  for  exchanges 

ies  in  water  colors  of  the  ck0  d^auwe  of  the  with  the  Indians  had  been  provided,  as  well 
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aft  all  arttdes  mippoeed  Vkttj  to  be  neceasarjr  marob.    This  fnm  tbdwest  proved  mndi  more 

for  travellerB.    These  were  oonTeyed  in  a  little  diffionlt  than  it  had  been  foood  in  the  otiier 

fleet  of  one  oovered  and  two  open  oanoea,  and  direction.    It  was  the  end  of  June  before  they 

two  horses  were  to  be  oonduoted  along  the  reachedthe  point  from  whioh  they  had  set  out 

bank  of  the  rirer,  for  serrice  in  secnring  game  Sept  12  of  the  previons  year.  Attempting  from 

and  provisions.    In  the  spring  of  1804  Lewis  this  point  to  penetrate  N.  E.  throngo  a  region 

set  his  party  in  motion  to  ascend  the  Mis-  notbefore  explored,  Lewis  enoonntered  peculiar 

sourL    Early  in  Jnne  they  were  among  the  perils  from  hostile  Indians,  and  was  beside  ae- 

Osi^gpes.    The  Pawnees  and  Ottawas  were  then  cidentally  wounded  by  the  disdiarge  of  a  gon 

gassed,  and  by  September  the  conntry  of  the  belonging  to  one  of  hispar^.  On  Ang.  12  he 
ionz  had  been  reached.  A  second  winter  wss  r^oiaed  Clark,  and  descending  the  Missonri  to- 
passed  by  the  travellers  in  cabins  constmcted  gether,  they  reached  St.  Lonis  Sept.  88,  after  an 
among  the  Mandans,  lat.  47^  21'  N.  The  party  absence  of  2  years  and  4  montha  The  report 
fonnd,  in  boffidoes  and  other  game,  abnndant  of  their  arrival  was  received  with  general  Joy 
food,  bnt  suffered  severely  from  the  intense  cold,  throoghont  the  United  States.  By  the  middto 
From  this  point  despatches  were  sent  back  to  of  Febmary  they  reached  Washington,  congreas 
8t.  Lonis.  On  April  7, 1805,  they  again  moved  being  in  session.  By  this  body  grants  of  land 
forward,  still  ascending  the  Missonri,  and  reach-  were  made  both  to  the  men  of  iDd  expedition 
ed  the  great  fisdls  by  the  middle  of  Jnne.  Above  and  to  tlieir  chiefs,  while  Lewis  was  made  goT- 
these,  near  the  dose  of  July,  they  attained  the  emor  of  Missonri  territory,  and  Clark  general 
point  where  three  nearly  eqnal  streams  concur  of  its  militia  and  Indian  agent  In  the  oompara- 
and  constitute  the  mighty  river  they  had  as-  tive  quiet  of  his  new  mode  of  life,  Mr.  Lewis 
cended.  To  these  were  given  the  names  of  Jef-  began  to  suffer  from  hypochondria,  hereditary 
ferson,  Madison,  and  Gallatin,  tiien  president,  in  his  fisunily,  and  to  which  he  had  been  more 
vice-president,  and  secretary  of  state  of  tibe  orless  subject  from  his  youth.  During  one  of 
United  ^tes.  They  ascended  the  Jefferson,  these  seasons  of  depression  duty  called  him  to 
the  northernmost  of  the  three.  On  Aug.  1,  soon  Washington,  and  at  a  lodging  place  on  the  road 
after  entering  it,  Oapt  Lewis  with  three  com-  he  put  an  end  to  his  life.  A  narrative  of  the 
panions  set  out  on  foot  toward  the  mountains  expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  from  materials 
m  search  of  the  Shoshonee  Indians.  On  ^e  furnished  by  each  of  the  explorers,  was  prepared 
12th  he  reached  the  head  of  the  Jefferson,  the  by  Nicholas  Biddle  and  Paul  Allen,  to  which 
extreme  source  of  the  Missonri,  in  a  defile  of  was  prefixed  a  memoir  of  Lewis  by  Jefferson 
the  Rocky  mountains,  and  crossing  the  dividing  (2  toIs.  8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1814). 
ridge  diBoovered  a  small  rivulet  tending  to  the  LEWIS,  Morgan,  an  American  soldier,  jnrist, 
Pacific.  Meeting  with  the  Shoshonees,  he  in-  and  politician,  born  in  New  York,  Oct.  16, 1764^ 
dnced  a  number  to  return  with  him  to  the  last  died  there,  April  7, 1844.  He  was  graduated 
forks  of  the  Jefferson,  to  which  the  boats  had  at  Princeton  college  in  1778,  and  subsequently 
been  brought,  but  beyond  which  further  navi-  entered  the  ofiSce  of  John  Jay  as  a  student  of 
gation  was  impossible.  The  party  encamping,  law.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution  he 
Capt  Clark  went  forward  to  determine  their  obtained  a  commission  in  the  American  service^ 
fdture  course,  and  on  the  20th  came  upon  the  and  from  the  time  when  he  joined  the  army  be- 
river  whose  head  had  been  first  seen  by  Oapt.  fore  Boston  until  the  close  of  the  war  was  active- 
Lewis,  and  named  it  Lewises  river.  On  his  lyemployedfdistingnishinghimself  at  Saratoga, 
return,  favorable  arrangements  being  made  and  in  the  operations  undertaken  by  Gren.  din- 
with  the  Indians,  a  numtor  of  horses  procured,  ton  against  Sir  John  Johnson  in  northern  New 
and  a  guide  engaged,  the  expedition  set  out  agun,  York.  He  retired  from  the  service  at  the  close 
Aug.  81,  and  until  Sept  22  travelled  in  the  of  the  war  with  the  rank  of  colonel,  resumed 
mounteins.  Then  were  entered  the  broad  plains  the  study  of  the  law,  and  in  1801  was  appointed 
of  the  great  western  slope.  The  latter  part  of  chieflnstice  of  the  supreme  court  of  New  York, 
this  mountein  transit  was  peculiarly  painful,  an  ofifce  which  he  resigned  in  1804  upon  being 
by  reason  of  the  great  quantity  of  snow,  which  elected  governor  of  the  state.  •  In  1807  he  re- 
beg^  to  fi&U  on  Sept.  16.  On  Oct.  7,  leaving  their  sumed  his  practice,  and  upon  the  breakiDg  out 
horses,  Ac.,  with  friendly  Indians,  they  embark-  of  the  war  with  England  in  1812  he  was  ap- 
ed in  canoes  on  the  Kaskaskia,  the  left  branch  pointed  quartermaster-general  in  the  U.  S.  army, 
of  the  Columbia,  and  on  Nov.  15  reached  the  In  1814  as  mi^ot^-general  he  commanded  tiie 
mouth  of  that  great  river,  having  travelled  more  forces  concentrated  in  New  York, 
than  4,000  mUes  from  the  confluence  of  the  LEWIS,  Sakuzl,  an  American  educationist; 
Mississippi  and  lOssouri.  They  passed  their  8d  bom  in  Falmouth,  Mass.,  March  17,  1799,  died 
winter  in  an  intrenched  camp  which  they  con-  in  Cincinnati,  O.,  July  28,  1854.  His  father 
stmcted  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Columbia,  was  captain  of  a  small  coi»tiBg  vessel,  and  b^ 
suffering  from  want  of  fuel  and  food.  On  March  fore  he  was  11  years  old  he  had  made  several 
28, 1806,  embarking  for  their  homeward  voyage,  voyages  as  cabin  boy.  In  1818  the  family  re- 
they  began  to  reascend  the  Columbia.  On  May  moved  to  Ohio,  the  father  and  his  5  sons  walk** 
2,  leaving  the  boats,  and  resuming  the  horses,  ing  the  whole  distance  from  Falmontb  to  Pitts* 
found  safe  with  the  Indians  to  whom  they  had  burg,  Penn.  Samuel  was  now  employed  on  a 
been  intrusted,  they  essayed  anew  a  mountain  £Euin,  and  when  15  years  of  age  was  ^ypointed 
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mftil  oarrier  between  Cinciaiiafti  A«d  ObiBieotiie.  In  1844  he  published  a  volnine  on  the  **  Natee 
He  was  afterward  one  of  a  party  of  anrTeyora  and  Ground  of  Punishment,''  Bustaining  the  pen* 
in  Indiana,  and  next  a  carpenter.  He  aoquired  alty  of  death  for  oapital  orimee;  and  in  1846- 
the  rudiments  of  education  in  his  leisure  mo-  ^^  Plato  contra  Atheos,"  appending  to  the  Greek 
mente,  and  at  the  age  of  20,  resolving  to  study  text  extended  critical  ana  philosophical  notes, 
law,  obtained  a  place  in  the  office  of  the  derk  In  1858  appeared  his  ^^Six  Days  of  Creation,  or 
of  the  Hamilton  conutj  court.  In  less  than  8  Scriptural  Cosmology,  with  the  Ancient  Idea 
years  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  soon  ob-  of  Time- Worlds  in  distincUon  from  Worlds  of 
tained  a  high  reputation.  In  1824  he  was  11-  Space ;"  which  was  followed  by  a  oontroyersial 
censed  as  a  local  preacher  in  the  Methodist  work  on  the  same  snMect,  entitled  '^The  Bible 
church.  He  had  at  this  time  taken  a  stand  in  and  Science,  or  the  World  Problem.''  In  18410 
behalf  of  temperance  and  education.  To  his  he  published  *^  The  Divine  Human  in  the  Scrip- 
efforts  were  due  the  founding  and  endowment  turea,"  an  acute  and  learned  work,  designed  as 
of  the  Woodward,  and  subsequently  of  the  introductory  to  a  more  extended  publication  cq 
Hughes  high  school,  at  Cincinnati*  Of  the  the  fijgoratiYe  language  of  the  Bibla.  He  has 
funds  for  the  endowment  of  these  schools,  now  also  in  preparation  a  translation  of  Plato'a 
amounting  to  $310,000,  he  was  a  life  trustee.  ^' The»tetns." 

From  1831,  when  he  had  aided  effectively  in  LEWISBURG.  a  town  of  Union  oo.,  Penn., 

forming  the  western  college  oi  teachers,  he  took  on  the  W.  brancn  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  ^ 

an  active  interest  in  the  promotion  of  common  m.  N.  from  Harrisbuig;  pon.  about  8,000.    It 

school  education  in  Ohio.  In  1887  he  was  elect-  contains  4  churches,  and  is  tne  seat  of  a  nniver- 

ed  by  the  legislature  superintsndent  of  schools,  sity  under  the  direction  of  the  Baptists,  founded 

He  visited  40  counties  and  800  schools,  and  leo-  in  1847,  which  in  1859  had  4  profeason,  64  sta- 

tured  on  education  in  nearly  all.    In  his  report  dents,  and  a  library  of  4,000  volumes, 

to  the  legislature  he  advocated  the  adoption  of  LEWISTGN,  a  township  of  Androscocgin 

a  better  system  of  schools,  with  power  to  the  co.,  Maine,  88  m.  N.  from  Portland,  extencmig 

cities  and  larger  towns  to  organize  high  schoob  for  about  12  m.  along  the  £.  side  of  the  An- 

or  seminaries;  the  founding  of  a  state  fund;  droecoggin  river,  and  connected  with  Anbnni 

loans  for  building  school  houses;  the  establish-  on  the  opposite  side  by  a  bridse  700  feet  long; 

ment  of  school  libraries ;  the  publication  of  a  pop.  in  1850,  8.584,  siuce  which  time  it  Ims 

.school  journal;  and  such  legislation  as  should  more  than  doubled.    By  the  Androscoggin  and 

secure  the  Urgest  returns  from  the  school  lands.  Kennebec  railroad,  which  connects  with  tbe 

Tiiese  measures  were  adopted,  and  he  was  re-  Atlantic  and  St.  Lawrence  railroad  at  Danville, 

appointed  as  permanent  state  superintendent,  6  m.  below  Lewiston,  and  with  t^  Androscog- 

and  editor  of  the  **  Common  School  Director."  gin  railroad  at  Leeds,  11m.  above,  it  communi- 

His  report  for  the  year  1889  suggested  nearly  cates  with  the  most  populous  and  flourishing 

every  improvement  which  has  since  been  made  portions  of  the  state.    Its  importance  is  chiefly 

in  the  schools  of  Ohio.    His  health,  however,  due  to  its*  water  privileges,  which  are  among 

had  become  so  much  impaired  that  he  resigned  the  best  in  New  England,  now  applied  to  a  great 

his  office,  in  performing  the  duties  of  which  his  variety  of  machinery,  involving  large  manufiio- 

travelling  expenses  had  amounted  to  more  than  turing  interests.    The  river  breaks  over  a  diag- 

tbe  whole  sum  received  from  the  state.    Identi-  onal  ledge  of  rooks,  and  falls  more  tlian  50  feet 

fled  with  the  anti-slavery  party  from  1841,  he  was  in  a  distance  of  200  feet    The  natural  ad  van- 

for  the  next  12  years  its  fftvorite  candidate  for  tages  thus  furnished  are  increased  by  a  dam  ex> 

the  state  senate,  for  congress,  and  for  governor,  tending  across  the  river,  and  by  a  canal,  60  feet 

and  he  was  very  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  wide,  reaching  from  above  the  falls  to  the  mills, 

temperance  and  kindred  reforms.  The  conformation  of  the  ground  is  such  that 

LEWIS,  Tatlxb,  LL.D.,  an  American  scholar  the  water  may  be  used  several  times.    An  asso- 

and  author,  born  in  Northumberland,  Saratoga  elation  of  capitalists,  called  the  Franklin  com* 

CO.,  N.  Y.,  in  1802.    His  father  was  an  officer  pany,  has  purchased  more  than  1,100  acres  of 

in  the  revolutionary  war.    Dr.  Lewis  was  grad-  land  adjacent  to  the  falls,  with  the  purpose  of 

nated  at  Union  college  in  1820,  studied  law  in  building  up  a  manufacturing  city.    It  owns  all 

Albany,  and  practised  at  Fort  Miller.    He  gave  the  water  power,  and  rents  it  to  the  other  com« 

much  of  his  time  to  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  paniea    It  is  also  a  manu&ctoring  company, 

general  biblical  and  classical  literature.   In  1888  and  has  a  bleachery,  the  best  in  New  England, 

he  taught  adassical  school  at  Waterford,  whence  capable  of  bleaching  6  tons  of  goods  per  day. 

he  removed  in  1885  to  Ogdensburg;  and  in  The  principal  corporations  are  the  Franklin 

1888  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Greek  in  company,  having  a  capital  of  $600,000,  21,000 

the  university  of  New  York.    In  1849  he  took  spinales,  and  425  operatives,  for  white  cottons ; 

the  same  professorship  in  Union  college.    Dr.  the  Bates  manufacturing  company,  $800,000 

Lewis  has  devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  capital,  86,000  spmdles,  812  looms,  and  1,000 

languages,  and  occapies  a  high  position  as  a  operatives,  for  cottons ;  the  Hill  manufacturing 

philologist.    He  has  contribnted  largely  to  the  company,  $1,000,000  capital,  22,400  spindles, 

more  prominent  magazines  and  reviews,  and  414  looms,  and  400  operatives,  for  fine  cotton 

has  delivered  and  published  several  addresses  goods  (it  has  one  mill  in  operation,  and  is  now 

on  important  literary  and  philosophical  topics*  (June,  1860)  laylx^  the  foundation  for  a  second 
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of  equal  capacity,  with  a  third  to  be  added) ;  torlcal  and  Geographical  Notice  of  the  Rirer 
the  Lewiston  bagging  company,  $160,000  capi-  Sir  Dana  or  Jihon,'*  which  is  in  French  (Paris, 
tal,  4,600  spindles,  74  loom^  and  120  operatives,  1828),  most  of  his  other  works  being  in  Ger- 
mannfactaring  an  average  of  2,600  grain  sacks  man.  An  extensive  exploration  in  the  Kiivheez 
daily;  the  Lewiston  FaUs  manafacturing  com-  steppes  enabled  him  to  make  a  considerabk  ad- 
pany,  $69,000  capital,  6  sets  of  machinery,  and  dition  to  thestock  of  knowledge  of  those  distant 
60  operatives,  for  woollens ;  and  the  Lewiston  regions  in  his  "^  Description  of  the  Kirgheez 
faruBce  company,  $86,000  capital  and  40  opera-  Hordes  and  Steppes"  (St.  Petersbnrg,  1882). 
tives,  for  steam  engines,  boilers,  and  other  ma-  Having  officiated  fur  some  time  as  one  of  the 
chinery.  The  Androscoggin  company,  chartered  roilita^  commanders  of  the  city  of  Odessa,  he 
in  1860,  has  nearly  completed  (June,  1860)  the  visited  Italy  in  1848,  which  gave  occasion  for 
foundation  for  a  mill  of  40,000  spindles.  There  his  Spaziergdnge  eine$  Eu$$en  in  PompeH  (St. 
are  two  other  machine  shops;  a  corn  and  four  Petersburg,  1843) ;  and  on  his  return  to  Knssia 
mill,  having  4  runs  of  stones,  and  capable  of  he  was  appointed  chief  of  the  economical  de- 
making  160  barrels  of  flour  per  day  ;  a  large  partment  in  the  ministry  of  public  domains.  In 
card  factory;  a  steam  saw  mill;  and  another  1844  he  was  made  a  privy  councillor,  and  after 
saw  mill,  having  one  gang  and  a  single  saw  capar  the  accession  of  Alexander  II.  he  was  attached 
ble  of  cutting  6,000,000  feet  of  lumber  annually, '  to  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  where  he  was  ap* 
and  all  the  appliances  for  manufacturing  shin-  pointed  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  emancipation 
glea,  laths,  sashes,  blinds,  doors,  and  bobbins,  of  the  serfs,  in  conjunction  with  Struve  and 
Lewiston  has  8  churches^viz. :  1  Baptist,  1  Con-  other  men  of  science,  he  founded  in  1845  the 
gregational,  2  Freewill  Baptist,  1  Methodist,  1  Hussion  geographical  societv ;  and  as  a  leading 
Episcopal,  1  Universalist,  and  1  Roman  Catholic  member  of  the  council  of  that  body,  he  has  ao- 
Its  public  sdiools  are  among  the  best  in  the  tively  promoted  the  different  expeditions  which 
state.  It  is  the  seat  also  of  the  Maine  state  have  since  been  despatched  under  its  auspices 
seminary,  under  the  patronage  of  the  Freewill  to  remote  parts  of  the  Russian  empire.  Since 
Baptists,  chartered  in  1866,  established  in  1 867,  1867  he  has  been  president  of  the  administrative 
with  a  libera  endowment  by  the  state,  and  hav-  council  of  the  great  Russian  railway  company, 
mg  in  1860  8  teachers  and  860  pupils.  Four  LEXINGTON,  a  central  district  of  S.  O.. 
newspapers  are  published  here.  In  the  vicinity  bounded  N.  £.  by  the  Broad  and  Congaree  and 
of  the  village  are  valuable  ledges  of  rock,  fur-  S.  W.  by  N.  Edisto  river,  and  intersected  by. 
nishing  excellent  building  materials.  the  Saluda ;  area,  980  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1860, 

LEWISTON,  a  port  of  entry  for  Niagara  dis-  12,930,  of  whom  6,667  were  slaves;  white  pop. 
trict,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Niagara  river,  7  m.  from  its  in  1869, 8,726.  The  surface  is  diversified.  The 
entrance  into  Lake  Ontario  and  from  the  falls,  productions  in  1860  were  882,618  bushels  of 
witii  which  it  is  connected  by  railroad ;  pop.  in  Indian  com,  36,942  of  wheat,  84,066  of  oata, 
1866, 1,014;  of  the  township,  8,260.  It  is  con-  60,721  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  4,608  bales  of 
nected  with  Queenstown,  Canada,  by  a  snspen-  cotton.  There  were  88  saw  mills,  8  grist  mills, 
non  bridge,  and  has  railroad  communication  88  churches,  and  700  pupils  attending  public 
with  Detroit  and  Albany.  For  the  year  endusg  schools.  Capital,  Lexington. 
June  80,  1869,  the  exports  of  the  district,  of  LEXINGTON,  a  township  and  village  of 
which  ^e  greater  part  was  entered  in  the  port  Middlesex  co.,  Mass.,  10  m.  N.  "W.  from  Boston 
of  Lewiston,  amounted  to  $1,734,680 ;  imports,  and  7  m.  £.  from  Concord ;  pop.  in  1866,  2,649. 
$1,019,944.  The  entrances  of  vessels  were  866,  The  village  is  the  terminus  of  the  Lexington 
tonnage  106,693 ;  clearances  864,  tonnage  106,-  and  West  Cambridge  railroad,  a  branch  of  the 
174;  tonnage  of  the  district,  1,176.  It  contains  Boston  and  Fitch  burg  railroad.  The  surface 
4  churches  (Baptist,  Episcopal,  Presbyterian,  of  the  township  is  diversified,  and  the  soil  is 
and  Roman  Catholic),  and  18  schools  with  1,214  generally  fertile.  A  great  quantity  of  milk  is 
pupils.  In  1814  it  was  burned  by  the  British,  produced,  of  which  several  hundred  thousand 
LEWISTOWN,  a  village  and  the  capital  of  Mif-  gallons  are  annually  sent  to  the  Boston  market 
flin  CO.,  Penn.,  on  the  left  bank  of  toe  Juniata ;  There  are  4  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Congrega- 
pop.  in  1860,  2,786.  It  has  an  active  trade,  ex-  tiona],  and  1  Unitarian),  and  a  high  school. — 
porting  large  quantities  of  wheat,  Indian  corn,  Lexington  is  memorable  as  the  scene  of  the  first 
pork,  andiron,  and  is  connected  by  canal  and  armedencounterbetweentheBritishand  Amer- 
railroad  with  rhiladelphia  and  Pittsburg.  In  icans  in  the  revolutionary  contest.  On  the  night 
1860  it  contained  7  churches  (African,  Baptist,  of  April  18, 1776,  Paul  Revere  of  Boston,  elud- 
Episcopal,  Lutheran.  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  ing  the  British  sentinels,  escaped  into  the  coun- 
and  Roman  Catholic).  trv  across  Charles  river  and  spread  information 

LEWSCHIN,  Albzei,  a  Russian  statesman  of  the  intended  march  of  a  detachment  of 

and  scholar,  bom  in  1799.     He  attended  the  British  troops  800  strong,  commanded  by  Lieut, 

university  of  Kharkov,  and  published  as  early  Col.  Smith,  to  seize  the  provincial  stores  and 

as  1816  "Sketches  of  Little  Russia.^'    He  re-  cannon  at  Concord.    About  midnight  he  reach- 

ceived  an  appointment  in  the  government  of  ed  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Jonas  Clark,  the  min- 

Orenburg,  where  he  collected  materials  for  his  ister  of  Lexington,  where  Hancock  and  Adams 

**  Historico-Statistical  Description  of  the  Ural  lodged.    The  town  at  that  time  contained  about 

Oofisacka "  (St.  Petersburg^  1823),  and  *<  His-  700  inhabitants,  and  nearly  aU  the  able-bodied 
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males  had  been  trained  to  the  use  of  annai  and  ooloaaal  bronxe  atatae  of  *  revoiQtioDaij  minate 
were  enrolled  as  minote  men.  The  alarm  was  man  elevated  npon  a  lofty  pedestal  of  granite, 
given,  and  by  2  o^clock  in  the  morning  aboat  with  appropriate  sculptures  m  basH-relief. 
180  militiamen  were  assembled  under  arms  on  LEXINGTON,  the  capital  of  Bockbri^  co^ 
the  common,  commanded  by  Capt  John  Par-  Ya.,  on  North  river,  an  ^uent  of  James,  146  m. 
ker,  who  ordered  them  to  load  with  powder  W.  from  Richmond ;  pop.  in  1850, 1,783.  It  is 
and  ball,  but  to  take  care  not  to  be  the  first  to  situated  in  a  valley  and  surrounded  by  beautiful 
fire.  Messengers  were  then  sent  toward  Boston  mountain  scenery.  Washington  college,  found- 
to  look  for  the  British,  who  returned  reporting  ed  in  1798  and  endowed  by  General  Washing- 
that  there  were  no  signs  of  their  approach.  A  ton,  and  theVirginia  military  institute,  founded 
watch  was  set,  and  the  militia  dismissed  with  in  1888,  iire  situated  here ;  and  there  are  also  in 
orders  to  assemble  again  at  beat  of  drum.  Just,  the  village  4  or  5  diurches,  and  2  seminaries, 
at  daybreak  the  advanced  guard  of  the  enemy,  LEXINGTON,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Fay- 
commanded  by  Mdor  Pitcaim,  was  discovered  ette  co.,  £y.,  situated  on  the  Town  fork  of  the 
approaching  the  viUage.  The  alarm  was  given.  Elkhorn,  a  tributary  of  Eentuckv  river,  77  m. 
and  between  60  and  70  of  the  militia  assembled  E.  from  Louisville,  in  lat.  88°  2  N.  and  long, 
and  were  paraded  in  two  ranks  on  the  <;ommon  84^  26'  W. ;  pop.  in  1850,  9,180 ;  in  1860,  about 
a  few  rods  north  of  the  meeting  house.  The  10,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  country  unsur- 
British  halted  to  load,  and  to  allow  the  rest  of  passed  in  beauty  and  fertility.  The  streets  are 
the  detachment  to  come  up.  They  then  ad-  laid  out  at  right  angles.  The  finest  one,  Main, 
vanced  almost  on  a  run.  Pitcairn  rode  in  front,  is  upward  of  a  mile  in  length.  The  public 
and  when  within  6  or  6  rods  of  the  Americ&ns  builaings  are  a  court  house,  Transylvama  uni- 
he  called  out :  ^^Dbperse,  ye  villains,  ye  rebels,  versity,  masonic  hall,  12  churches^  the  city  hos- 
disperse ;  lay  down  your  arms ;  why  donH  you  pital,  state  lunatic  asylum  (one  of  the  largest 
lay  down  your  arms  and  disperse?^*  They  kept  and  most  commodious  in  the  Union),  two  banks 
their  ranks  firmly  and  silently  until  Pitcairn  dis-  of  issue  and  several  of  deposit,  an  orphan  asy- 
charged  a  pistol  at  them  and  ordered  the  sol-  lum,  public  schools,  &o.  There  are  published  in 
diery  to  fire.  A  heavy  discharge  of  musketry  the  city  two  semi-weekly  newspapers.  Transyl- 
foUowed,  and  7  of  the  men  of  Lexington  were  vania  university,  the  oldest  college  in  the  state, 
killed  and  9  wounded.  The  killed  were  Jonas  was  founded  in  1798.  In  1859  it  had  8  profes- 
Parker.  Isaac  Muzzey,  Jonathan  Harrington,  sors  and  25  students.  Connected  with  it  are 
jr.,  Caleb  Harrington,  Robert  Monroe,  Samuel  law  and  medical  departments.  The  university 
Hadley,  and  John  Brown.  The  last  two  were  libraries,  including  those  of  the  law  and  medi- 
pursaed  and  killed  after  they  had  left  the  com-  cal  schools,  number  about  15,000  volumes, 
mon.  Asahel  Porter  of  Woburn,  a  prisoner  Lexington  also  has  a  city  library  with  5,000  or 
taken  by  the  British  on  the  march,  was  killed  6,000  volumes.  There  are  about  100  stores  and 
at  the  same  time  as  he  was  trying  to  escape,  shops  of  various  kinds  and  80  nuinufacturing 
When  the  British  fired,  Capt.  Parker  ordered  establishmeqts  in  the  city.  A  heavy  business 
his  men  to  disperse.  A  few  of  them  then  return-  is  done  in  the  manufacture  of  hemp.  There  are 
ed  the  fire,  and  Pitcaim's  horse  was  grazed  by  8  railroads  leading  from  Uie  city,  the  Louis- 
a  bullet  and  a  private  slightlv  wounded  in  the  ville,  Covington,  and  Danville ;  and  12  mac- 
leg.  The  British  drew  up  on  the  common,  fired  adamized  turnpikes.  At  the  west  end  of  Main 
a  volley,  gave  three  cheers,  and  after  a  halt  of  street  there  is  a  beautiful  cemetery,  in  the 
half  an  hour  marched  on  to  Concord.  On  their  midst  of  which  stands  a  monument  erected  to 
retreat  from  that  place,  after  the  battle  at  the  the  memory  of  Henry  Clay.  The  city  is  well 
bridge  (see  Ookoobd),  while  passing  through  paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  first  settle- 
Lincoln,  they  were  attacked  by  the  Lexington  ment  was  made  in  1775  by  CoL  Robert  Patter- 
men,  and  as  they  were  ascending  Fiske^s  hill  in  son.  The  news  of  the  battle  of  Lexington 
the  west  part  of  Lexington  a  sharp  contest  took  reached  the  settlers  while  they  were  laying  out 
place  in  which  a  number  were  killed.  About  a  the  town,  and  they  immediately  named  it  after 
mile  below  the  common  the  British  were  saved  the  first  battle  field  of  the  revolution.  The 
from  total  destruction  by  the  arrival  of  a  re-  townwasincorporatedby  an  act  of  the  Virginia 
enforcement  of  1,200  men  under  Lord  Percy,  legislature  in  1782,  and  was  formerly  the  cap- 
The  action  at  Lexington  roused  the  whole  conn-  ital  of  the  state. 

try.   The  night  before  it  there  were  few  people  LEXINGTON,  a  township  and  capital  of 

in  the  colonies  that  expected  any  blood  would  Lafayette  co..  Mo.,  finely  situated  on  the  right 

be  shed  in  the  contest.    The  night  after,  says  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  850  m.  from  St. 

Bancroft,  xhe  king^s  governor  and  the  king's  Louis,  and  125  m.  from  Jefferson  City ;  pop.  in 

army  found  themselves  closely  beleaguered  in  1859,  5,200.    It  has  7  churches,  a  branch  of 

Boston.    In  1799  a  small  monument  was  erect-  the  bank  of  Missouri,  capital  $600,000,  2  week- 

ed  on  Lexington  common  to  mark  the  spot  of  ly  newspapers,  8  hotels^  and  6  grist  mills.    It 

the  first  blowished  of  the  revolutionary  war.  In  was  settled  in  1887* 

1859  an  association,  of  which  Edward  Everett  LEYDEN  (anc.  Lugdunum  JBatavorum\  a 

is  president,  was  organized  to  procure  by  vol-  city  of  Holland,  in  the  province  of  South  Hoi- 

nntary  contributions  the  erection  of  a  more  land,  27  m.  by  r^way  from  Amsterdam  and  9^ 

fitting  memorial  of  the  events  in  the  shape  of  a  m.  from  the  Hague,  on  the  Old  Rhine,  which 
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diflcbargee  its  nairoir  stretim  Into  the  sea  at  a  greet  tlie  preservers  of  the  city.  ...  On  Fel>. 
.distance  of  8  m.  from  the  city ;  pop.  abottt  5,  1675,  the  city  of  Leyden,  so  lately  the  victim 
40,000.  The  city  presents  an  antiane,  venera-  offamineandpestilence,  had  crowned  itself  with 
ble,  scrapnlonsly  oiean,  but  dall  and  inanimate  flowers.''  A  grand  procession  was  formed  on 
appearance.  It  is  surrounded  by  numerous  that  day,  which  marched  to  the  cloister  of  St. 
wind  mills,  in  one  of  which  Rembrandt  is  said  Barbara,  the  place  prepared  for  the  new  univer- 
to  have  been  bom,  and  by  pleasant  country  sity,  which  the  prince  of  Orange  established,  as 
seats,  where  Descartes  found  an  asylum  and  well  as  a  10  days'  annual  fair  without  tolls  or 
Boernaave  resided.  It  is  traversed  by  many  taxes,  as  a  reward  for  the  sufferings  and  heroism 
oanals,  the  bridges  of  which  number  about  150.  of  the  citizens.  An  interesting  medal  struck  on 
TheBreedeStraat,  or  Broad  street,  ranks  among  the  occasion  of  the  siege  of  Leyden  being  raised 
the  finest  of  Europe.  The  large  open  space  was  exhibited  by  Dr.  Lee  in  the  London  nn- 
oalled  the  Euin^  in  the  Rapenbnrg  street,  now  mismatic  society  in  1858.  Leyden  is  also  as- 
planted  with  trees,  was  covered  with  dwellings  sociated  with  American  history  through  tbe 
nntil  1807,  when  800  of  them  were  destroy^  pilgrim  fathers,  who,  after  their  arrivtd  ftom 
with  150  persons  by  an  explosion  of  gunpowder.  England  in  Amsterdam  (1608),  removed  to 
The  chief  ornament  of  Leyden  is  the  university,  Leyden  (1609),  where  "  they  saw  poverty  oom- 
founded  in  1575  by  the  prince  of  Orange.  ]^or  ing  on  them  like  an  armed  man." 
some  time  it  contributed  so  much  to  the  learn-  LEYDEN,  John  of.  Bee  Avabapttst. 
ing  of  Europe,  that  Leyden  was  called  the  LEYDEN,  Jobn,  a  Scottish  author,  bom  in 
Athensof  the  West.  Associated  with  it  are  the  Denholm,  Roxburghshire,  Sept.  8,  1775,  died 
names  of  Grotius,  Descartes,  Heinsius,  Bcaliger,  in  Batavia,  Aug.  21,  1811.  He  studied  at  the 
Boerhaave,  Arminius,  and  Gomams.  Evelyn,  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  was  ordained  m 
Goldsmith,  Fielding^  and  other  English  men  of  1798 ;  but  not  attaining  any  success  in  the  cleri- 
letters  stuped  at  Leyden.  The  university  is  cal  profession,  he  abandoned  it,  and  applied 
still  attended  by  about  600  students,  and  there  himself  to  the  study  of  me^cine.  In  1802  he 
are  88  professors.  Most  of  the  lectures  are  was  appointed  assistant  surgeon  in  the  East 
delivered  in  Latin.  The  junior  students  have  India  company's  service,  ana  on  arriving  at 
for  a  short  time  after  their  enti'ance  to  act  Madras  turned  his  attention  to  the  oriental 
as  fags  to  those  of  older  standing.  The  stu-  languages.  In  1806  he  removed  to  Cdcutta, 
dents  reside  in  lodgings  in  the  city,  and  wear  where  he  was  appointed  professor  of  Hindos- 
no  uniform  dress.  The  museum  of  natural  his-  tanee  in  Fort  William  college,  and  shortly  after- 
tory,  one  of  the  most  extensive  in  Europe,  is  ward  judge  of  the  Twenty-Four  Pergunnahs. 
especially  rich  in  productions  of  the  East  and  In  1809  he  was  made  a  commissioner  of  the 
West  Indies,  and  has  a  remarkable  collection  court  of  requests,  and  in  1810  was  promoted  to 
of  birds.  The  cabinet  of  comparative  anatomy  the  office  of  assay  master  of  the  mint.  Having 
is  exceedingly  rich.  The  collections  of  shells,  accompanied  Lord  Minto  in  an  expedition 
of  minerals  and  insects,  and  of  agricultural  ob-  against  the  Dutch  colony  of  Java  in  1811,  he 
jects,  as  well  as  the  Egyptian  museum,  possess  there  contracted  a  fever  which  proved  fatal 
great  interest,  as  does  the  Japanese  collection  The  most  important  of  his  works  are :  a  *^  His- 
of  Siebold,  the  most  comprehensive  of  the  kind  torical  Account  of  Discoveries  and  Travels  in 
in  the  world.  The  library  contains  60,000  Africa"  (enlarged  and  completed  by  Hugh  Mnr- 
printed  volumes  and  14,000  MSS.,  including  ray,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Edinburgh,  1817);  and  ^*  An 
some  of  the  rarest  oriental  ones,  collected  by  Essay  on  the  Languages  and  Literature  of  the 
Golius  in  the  17th  century.  Printing  was  ex-  Indo-Chinese  Nations,"  published  in  vol.  z. 
tensively  carried  on  in  Leyden  in  the  17th  and  of  "Asiatic  Researches."  His  poetical  remains 
18th  centuries,  as  was  the  manufacture  of  fine  were  published  in  London  in  1819  by  the  Rev. 
woollen  cloth.  In  the  17th  century  the  popu-  John  Morton,  and  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Poems 
lation  was  estimated  as  high  as  1 00,000.  Nearly  and  Ballads,"  with  a  memoir  by  Sir  Walter  Scott^ 
4,000  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  off  by  the  in  1858. 

plague  in  1655.    In  more  recent  times  industry  LEYDEN,  Lxjoab  tan,  otherwise  called  LroAfi 

nas  declined,  but  Leyden  continues  to  be  the  Jacobzb,  a  Dutch  painter  and  enCTaver,  bom  in 

principal  market  for  wool  and  woollen  goods  in  Leyden  in  1494,  died  in  1588.    At  10  years  of 

Holland,  and  the  population  has  nearly  doubled  age  he  was  placed  with  Cornelius  Engelbrech- 

since  the  beginning  of  the  19th  century. — ^The  sten,  a  painter  of  Leyden,  and  two  vears  later 

eiege  of  Leyden  and  its  heroic  defence  against  he  produced  a  picture  of  St.  Hubert  which  aston- 

the  Spaniards  in  the  Dutch  war  of  independence,  ished  the  artists  of  Leyden.    At  14  he  pro* 

forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  the  duced  a  celebrated  print  of  "  Mohammed  killing 

history  of  the  Dutch  republic.    After  a  pro-  Sergins."    He  subsequently  rose  to  eminence  in 

tracted  warfare  the  city  was  relieved  on  the  HoUand,  was  an  intimate  fHend  and  correspond- 

morning  of  Oct.  8, 1574,  when  the  fleet  of  Boisot  ent  of  Albert  DQrer,  and  finished  a  large  nnm- 

entered  Leyden.    Motley,  in  his  "Rise  of  the  ber  of  pictures,  few  of  which  however  are  now 

Dutch  Republic"  (New  York,  1856),  says:  "The  well  authenticated.    In  all  that  regards  extei^ 

quays  were  lined  with  the  famishing  population,  nal  manner  he  resembled  DtLrer,  particularly  in 

as  the  fleet  rowed  through  the  canals,  every  his  tendency  to  the  grotesque  and  whimsical, 

human  being  who  eould  stand  coming  forth  to  but  lacked  his  grandeur  of  design.    He  painted 
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in  <A\  in  distemper,  and  on  glass,  and  essayed  among  which  are  the  huge  reptiles^  the  Ichthyo- 

history,  landscape,  and  portraits,  bnt  inclined  saoms  and  plesiosaurns  of  several  species.    The 

rather  to  scenes  of  common  life.    His  most  im-  limestones  abound  also  in  corallines, .  and  in 

portant  work  is  the  "Last  Judgment  ^^  in  the  great  variety  of  shells.    The  remains  offish  are 

town  house  at  Leyden,  a  picture  of  immense  all  of  extinct  genera. 

size.  He  was  equally  celebrated  as  an  engraver,  UB  ANIUS^  a  Greek  sophist  and  rhetorician, 
working  on  wood  as  well  as  copper.  bom  in  Antioch  about  A.  D.  316,  died  there 
LHA-SSA.  See  Lass  a.  toward  the  close  of  Uie  same  century.  He 
L^HOPITAL,  or  L^  Hospital,  Miohel  db,  taught  rhetoric  at  Oonstantinople,  where  his 
chancellor  of  France,  born  in  Aigueperse  about  school  drew  such  vast  numbers  of  students 
1504,  died  in  Bellebat,  near  Stampes,  March  18,  that  his  rivals  caused  him  to  be  expelled  from 
1573.  He  was  made  president  of  the  court  of  the  city  as  a  sorcerer.  He  subseauently  returned 
accounts  in  1554,  and  chancellor  of  France  in  to  Antioch,  and  there  passed  his  latter  days. 
1560.  In  the  former  office  he  proved  his  in-  He  was  highly  esteemed  by  the  empermrs  Jn* 
tegrity  and  courage  by  refusing  the  20,000  livres  lian,  Valeos,  and  Theodosius.  He  was  a  pagan, 
which  Henry  XL  demanded  for  Diana  of  Poitiers,  but  yet  maiotained  friendly  relations  with  many 
In  the  latter  office  he  refused  to  sign  a  sentence  Obristians,  including  St.  Sasil  and  St.  Ohrysos- 
of  death  against  the  prince  of  GondS.  His  aim  tom,  who  were  hb  pupils.  He  was  a  volnmin- 
was  to  moderate  all  parties,  and  he  opposed  ous  anthor,  and  several  of  his  works  are  extant^ 
violence  in  politics  and  intolerance  in  religion,  hot  there  is  no  complete  edition  of  them. 
To  him  were  due  the  edict  of  Bomorantin  (1560),  LIB  AN  US,  Moukt.  See  Lbbahon. 
which  prevented  the  establis^oment  of  the  in-  LIBEL,  in  law,  has  one  meaning  in  criminal 
quisition  in  France ;  the  ordinance  of  Orleans  law,  or  as  a  ground  for  civil  action,  and  quite  an- 
(1561),  at  once  an  administrative,  judicial,  and  other  as  one  of  the  processes  of  legal  remedy, 
religious  code;  the  edict  of  pacification  (1562),  In  both  senses  the  word  is  derived  from  the 
which  authorized  the  free  exercise  of  Protestant  Latin  Ubellus^  which  means  literally  a  little 
worship,  with  certain  precautions  for  the  preser-  book,  but  was  used  for  any  brief  writing.  In 
vatiun  of  peace ;  the  edict  of  Roussillon  (1565),  the  Roman  criminal  law  the  phrase  was  libeUui 
which  fixed  the  beginning  of  the  year  at  Jan.  /amoaus.  The  qualifying  a4iective  is  dropped 
1;  and  the  ordinance  of  Moulins  (1566),  to  re-  in  our  common  use  of  the  word,  but  is  often 
form  the  administration  of  justice.  He  gave  up  used  in  accurate  legal  documents,  as  in  the  lat- 
the  seals  of  office  in  1566,  and  retired  to  the  est  English  statute  about  libels,  where  the  ex- 
country.  His  moderation  had  drawn  upon  him  pression  generally  used  is  ^^  defamatory  libel.*^ 
the  enmity  and  suspicion  of  the  Catholic  party,  Crenerfdly,  however,  the  word  libel  is  supposed 
especially  as  his  wife  and  family  had  all  be-  to  imply  defiamation.  Its  exact  definition  is 
come  Protestants.  A  troop  sent  to  protect  him  difficult ;  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  has  said 
at  the  period  of  the  St.  Bartholomew  massacre  that  he  never  met  with  one  entirely  satisfac* 
being  mistaken  for  assassins,  he  commanded  tory  to  him.  The  shortest  and  simplest,  and  at 
the  door  to  be  opened  to  them,  saying  that  his  the  same  time  the  best  in  our  Judgment,  is  this: 
time  would  come  whenever  God  pleased.  His  a  libel  is  any  published  defamation.  In  ^^  The 
complete  works,  embracing  Latin  poems,  ha-  People  c«.  Croswell,"  3  Johnson^s  Cases,  854, 
rangues,  memoirs  addressed  to  the  king  and  the  occurs  the  following  definition  of  a  libel :  ^^A 
parliament,  and  a  political  testament,  were  ed-  censorious  or  ridiculous  writing,  picture,  or 
ited  by  Dufey  FYonne  (4  vols.,  Paris,  1824).  sign,  made  with  a  mischievous  ana  malicious 
LIAS,  an  English  provincial  name  for  a  group  intent  toward  government,  magistrates,  or  in* 
of  strata  lying  at  the  base  of  the  Jurassic  forma-  dividu£Js."  This  definition  is  approved  and 
tion,  and  more  or  less  intermingled  with  the  adopted  in  0  Johnson^s  Reports,  214,  and  more 
overlying  oolite ;  but  in  the  Jura  the  two  for-  recently  in  Denio^s  Reports,  847. — We  propose 
mations  are  distinct,  the  oolite  reposing  un-  to  consider :  1,  what  this  defamation  must  be ; 
conformably  upon  the  lias.  Over  a  consider*  2,  what  the  publication ;  8,  what  the  punish- 
able portion  of  Europe  it  is  found  in  alter-  ment  or  remedies;  4,  what  maybe  the  defence, 
nating  beds  of  clays,  sandstones,  and  limestones.  Before  proceeding  to  these  topics,  it  may  be 
which  altogether  attain  a  thickness  of  500  to  well  to  remark,  however,  that  libel  is  distin- 
1,000  feet.  The  limestones  have  a  peculiar  ap*  guished,  in  law,  from  slander,  by  the  fact  of 
pearance,  lying  in  thin  strata  of  a  bluish  or  publication;  for  while  libel  is  published  defa- 
grayish  color  within,  and  light  brown  without  mation,  slander  is  only  spoken  defamation.  The 
where  exposed  to  the  weather.  As  noticed  in  ofienoes  are  entirely  different  in  law,  and  very 
the  article  Geoloqt,  the  nearest  representatives  different  systems  of  rules  apply  to  them.  (See 
of  the  group  in  the  United  States  are  found  in  SLAirnsB.)  As  to  the  requisite  defamation,  it 
the  coal  fields  of  S.  E.  Virginia  and  North  Car-  need  not  charge  any  crime,  nor  any  thing  which 
olina,  and  the  middle  secondary  sandstones  of  must  affect  a  man^s  business  or  pecimiary  in- 
the  Connecticut  river  valley  and  of  New  Jer-  terest,  or  indeed  accuse  him  of  any  moral  ob- 
sey ;  though  it  may  be  that  these  correspond'  liquity .  It  is  quite  enough  if  it  holds  him  up  to 
more  closely  to  the  oolite.  The  formation  is  ridicule.  One  reason  for  this  is,  that  a  man  has 
especially  interesting  in  Europe  for  the  variety  a  right  to  a  respectable  position  in  society,  and 
of  fossils  it  affords,  the  most  extraordinary  is  ii\jured  by  any  tiling  which  tends  to  degrade 
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him  in  the  opinion  of  his  neighbors.  Bnt  the  the  words  or  act,  or  they  may  be  such  that  the 
reason  most  commonly  given  by  courts  and  text  law  will  imply  malice  in  the  absence  of  proof, 
winters  is,  that  th/9  essence  of  the  offence  of  on  the  ground  partly  that  no  person  could  do 
libel  lies  in  its  being  danc^erous  to  the  public  suchathingif  he  were  not  malicious,  and  partly 
peace ;  and  defamation  which  only  makes  its  that  the  thing  itself  is  so  wrongful  and  mis- 
object  ridiculous,  is  quite  as  likely  to  make  him  chievous,  that  the  safety  of  society  requires 
angry  and  stir  him  to  break  the  peace,  as  if  it  that  the  doer  should  be  punished  as  if  he  were 
affected  his  pecuniary  interests  or  exposed  him  malicious,  and  that  no  one  should  be  able  to 
to  legal  measures.  On  the  same  foundation  defend  himself  for  doing  so  great  a  wrong  by 
rests  the  distinction  between  libel  and  slander;  showing  that  it  was  done  only  through  negli- 
because  the  law  considers  that  words,  which  gence  or  stupidity. — As  to  the  punishment,  any 
while  spoken  only  are  fleeting  and  transitory,  person  guilty  of  libel  may  be  indicted  for  the 
become  fixed  and  vested  by  publication,  and  offence,  as  a  crime  against  the  public,  and  if 
capable  of  indefinite  diffusion,  and  therefore  convicted  punished  accordingly.  But  the  per- 
their  capacity  of  mischief  is  vastly  increased ;  son  defamed  may  also  bring  his  action  for  dam- 
hence,  while  libel  is  indictable,  slander  is  not.  ages  and  recover  full  compensation.  The  rea- 
The  defamation  may  be  of  the  dead,  provided  son  for  treating  libel  as  a  public  offence  as  well 
it  have  a  tendency  to  stir  up  to  revenge  or  vio-  as  a  private*  one  consists  in  the  injury  done  to 
lence  any  living  friends  of  the  deceased.  Bo  it  the  public  by  endangering  its  peace.  But  this 
has  been  held,  that  a  publication  is  a  libel  which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  injury  to  the  per- 
consists  only  of  defamation  of  the  Christian  re-  son  defamed,  for  which  he  has  therefore  his 
ligion,  of  morality,  or  of  decency.  The  publi-  own  remedy.  The  punishment  for  libel  is  fine 
cation  may  consist  of  any  act  or  acts  which  put  and  imprisonment.  This  is  regulated  by  stat- 
the  defkmation  into  distinct  and  apprehensible  utes  in  some  states,  and  in  others  rests  on  the 
form ;  thus,  not  only  printing  it  in  any  form  is  common  law,  according  to  which  libel  is  a  mis- 
BuflScient,  but  painting  it,  as  on  a  sign,  or  draw-  demeanor. — ^The  defence  against  libel  has  pre- 
ing  it,  as  in  a  caricature.  Nor  need  the  name  sented  questions  which  were  once  of  great  pub- 
of  any  person  be  mentioned  if  it  be  sufl5ciently  lie  interest ;  and  if  they  are  less  so  now,  it  is 
obvious  who  is  thus  held  up  to  public  ridicule ;  only  because  they  are  now  quite  well  settled, 
nor  need  it  be  given  to  the  public.  If  it  is  writ-  and  the  law  in  respect  to  them  stands  on  a  basis 
ten  in  a  letter  sent  to  but  one  person,  that  is  which  no  one  is  disposed  to  disturb.  By  the 
publication ;  and  it  has  been  held,  on  what  seem  Roman  civil  law,  the  crime  of  libel  was  punish- 
to  us  good  grounds,  that  if  one  write  what  is  ed  very  severely.  The  12  tables  made  it  a  capital 
defamatory  of  a  person,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  offence.  By  the  time  of  Augustus  usage  had  so 
the  person  defamed,  and  send  it  to  him  only,  modified  the  law,  that  the  pnnishment  was  only 
this  also  may  be  publication.  It  has  been  held  corporal ;  but  Valentinian  made  it  once  more 
that  if  one  take  down  a  volume  from  book  capital,  and  extended  the  punishment  of  death 
shelves  and  read  from  it  a  defamatory  passage  to  him  who  wrote  or  published  the  libel,  or 
to  one  or  more  persons,  this  is  publication  of  a  omitted  the  destroying  or  suppressing  of  it  if  he 
libel.  Affain,  if  the  defamation  be  published  in  could  do  so.  By  a  law  of  Alfred,  the  inventor 
a  work  of  general  circulation,  as  a  newspaper,  of  a  public  falsehood  {publicum  mendacium) 
the  writer,  the  editor,  and  the  publisher  are  all  was  punished  by  the  loss  of  his  tongue,  nor 
and  severally  liable ;  and  the  editor  and  pub-  couM  he  redeem  his  tongue  for  less  than  the 
lisher  are  liable  although  they  give  the  name  price  of  his  head.  The  laws  of  Greece  as  well 
of  the  writer,  or  even  if  the  writer's  name  be  as  those  of  Rome  made  many  distinctions  in  re- 
appended  to  the  article ;  for  if  the  law  were  lation  to  the  law  of  libel,  some  of  which  were 
otherwise,  it  would  be  easy  to  give  any  publici-  very  nice ;  but  they  do  not  seem  to  have  recog- 
ty  to  any  libel  with  impunity,  merely  by  put-  nized  that  which  has  been  for  a  long  time  the 
ting  to  it  the  name  of  some  person  who  was  not  fundamental  distinction,  by  the  law  of  England 
responsible  in  fact,  because  he  had  nothing  to  and  of  this  country,  between  published  defama- 
lose.  But  if  a  servant  of  the  publisher  sell  the  tion  or  libel  and  merely  spoken  defamation, 
book,  this  is  not,  of  itself,  publication  on  his  which,  as  we  have  seen,  is  only  slander. — ^The 
part,  but  it  is  some  evidence  of  publication  on  earliest  question  in  point  of  time,  and  one  of 
the  part  of  his  master ;  and  perhaps  the  same  the  most  important  in  its  character,  which  has 
rule  would  be  applied  to  any  mere  agent.  Nor  arisen  in  the  history  of  the  law  of  libel,  is  in 
is  it  held  to  be  a  defence  to  the  editor  or  pub-  relation  to  the  function  of  the  jury  as  distinct 
lisher,  that  he  did  not  know  the  libellous  char-  from  that  of  the  court.  A  familiar  and  per- 
acter  or  nature  of  the  matter  published.  It  is  fectly  well  established  principle  gives  all  ques- 
as  much  publication  if  the  book  or  paper  be  tions  of  fact  to  the  jury,  and  leaves  all  questions 
given  away  as  if  it  be  sold ;  and  with  every  of  law  to  the  court.  In  the  last  century  there 
copy  given  or  sold  there  is  a  repetition  and  re-  was  an  endeavor  in  the  English  courts  to  con- 
newal  of  the  offence.  It  is  doubtless  of  the  es-  fine  the  question  before  the  jury  to  the  mere 
sence  of  libel  that  malice  enter  into  the  act  or  publication  of  the  words  charged,  leaving  it  for 
motive ;  but  this  may  be  either  express  malice  the  court  to  say  whether  the  words  or  thing 
or  constructive  malice ;  that  is,  there  may  be  published  constituted  a  libel.  This  was  so  held 
direct  proof  of  an  actual  malicious  purpose  in  by  the  court  of  king's  bench,  in  ^^The  King  t«. 
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Owen**  (10  St  TV.  App.  169) ;  in  "  The  King  m.  ton  exerted  his  utmost  power  of  argament  on 
Mott"  (8  T.  R.  480,  in  notes) ;  and  in  '*  The  Kins  the  affirmative  side  of  both  qaestions.  Justices 
t».  Shebbeare''  (ibid.).  Then  Lord  Mansfield  Kent  and  Thompson  were  with  him,  and  Justices 
and  his  colleagnes  asserted  the  same  law  in  Lewis  and  Livingston  contra.  The  verdict  hav- 
*^The  King  ««.  WoodfdV  as  the  publisher  of  ing  been  against  tlie  defendant,  and  the  court 
Junius  (6  Burrows,  2666) ;  and  finally  in  the  being  equally  divided,  judgment  would  have 
case  of  ^*  The  King  v«.  the  Dean  of  St.  Asaph"  been  pronounced  had  not  the  legislature  inter- 
(8  T.  B.  428,  in  notes).  The  powerful  and  very  posed  the  statute  of  1805,  already  referred  to. 
eloquent  speech  of  Erskine  in  this  last  case  at*  By  this  it  was  enacted,  that  the  truth  should  be 
tracted  general  attention  to  the  subiect;  and  a  defence,  provided  it  were  published  with  good 
soon  Afterward,  the  statute  82  George  IIL  ch.  60  motives  and  for  justifiable  ends ;  and  this  is  now, 
(1792),  provided  that  in  every  trial  of  an  indict-  either  by  constitutional  provisions,  by  statute, 
ment  or  information  for  libel  the  court  should  or  by  adjudication,  the  law  of  every  one  of  the 
give  their  opinion  and  direction  to  the  jury  on  United  States.  It  is  also  settled  that  the  pub- 
the  whole  matter  at  issue,  as  in  other  criminal  lioation  of  proceedings  of  courts  of  Justice,  or 
cases.  This  placed  the  whole  question  before  of  petitions  to  the  legislature,  is  not  libellous  on 
tlie  Jury,  who  might,  if  they  saw  fit,  bring  in  a  the  part  of  tlie  publisher.  But  the  publication 
general  verdict  of  not  guilty,  although  they  of  injurious  rumors  is  not  justified  merely  by 
were  satisfied  that  the  accused  published  the  their  existence. — ^There  is  still  another  rule, 
words  alleged,  and  the  court  instructed  them  which  is  universally  admitted,  although  it  is 
that  these  words  constituted  a  libel.  Still,  it  one  which  is  not  easy  to  define ;  it  is,  that  a 
was  thought  that  this  question  remained  prop-  much  larger  freedom  of  speech  or  writing  is  ol- 
erly  a  question  of  law  only.  But  in  1808  the  lowable  where  it  concerns  a  candidate  for  pnblio 
case  of  ^  The  People  of  New  York  fw.  Oros-  office,  and  relates  to  his  fitness  for  that  office, 
well,'*  for  an  alleged  libel  against  Thomas  Jeffer-  The  absolute  necessity  that  the  people,  in  a 
son,  was  tried  before  the  supreme  oo^t;  and  country  as  democratic  as  this  is,  should  know  all 
the  court  being  equally  divided  up()n  this  ques-  that  can  be  known  of  those  for  whom  they  are 
tion,  an  act  was  passed  in  1806,  ^oing  farther  called  upon  to  vote,  makes  this  rule  inevitable, 
than  the  English  statute,  and  providing  that  on  But  it  would  be  a  great  misfortune  if  this  rule, 
every  trial  of  an  indictment  for  libel,  the  jury  which  is  intended  to  protect  the  public  from  the 
"shall  have  a  right  to  determine  the  law  and  the  danger  of  choosing  unworthy  persons,  should 
fact,  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  as  in  other  in  fact  deprive  them  of  the  services  of  the  best 
criminal  cases."  This  may  now  be  regarded  as  men,  who  are  unwilling  to  be  made  the  targets 
the  settled  law  in  every  part  ofthe  United  States,  for  that  unrestricted  calumny  which  will  al- 
— ^Another  qaestion,  next  in  time  and  not  infe-  ways  be  the  favorite  weapon  of  partisan  or 
rior  in  importance,  is :  How  far  and  under  what  personal  malignity,  when  it  knows  that  it  can 
limitations  the  truth  of  the  words  published  is  wield  it  with  impunity.  Upon  the  subject  of  de- 
a  defence  against  a  criminal  charge  of  libel.  In  fence,  it  may  be  proper  to  add,  that  many  things 
an  action  for  slander,  or  for  words  spoken,  tlie  which  would  not  be  sufficient  for  a  full  and  tech- 
trut^  is  always  a  good  defence ;  and  it  is  settled  nical  defence  (as  for  example,  that  tlie  defend- 
that  the  truth  is  a  defence,  perhaps  an  equally  ant,  as  printer,  knew  nothingof  the  character  of 
good  and  unqualified  defence,  agunst  a  civil  the  article,  and  had  given  the  name  of  the  writ- 
action  for  libel.  But  the  law  is  certainly  not  so  er),  would  operate  strongly  to  mitigate  the  pun- 
upon  the  trial  of  an  indictment  for  libel.  It  must  ishmen  t  if  the  defendant  were  found  guilty  under 
be  remembered  that  a  libel  was  regarded  as  a  an  indictment,  or  to  lessen  the  damages  in  a  civil 
crime,  or  a  public  offence,  because  it  endangered  suit. — ^Libbl  is  also  the  name  of  the  first  process 
the  public  peace ;  and  as  an  inference  from  this  in  a  suit  in  admiralty.  The  wliole  procedure 
principle,  tne  common  law  did  undoubtedly  re*  of  this  court  follows,  with  much  exactness,  that 
fuse  to  permit  the  truth  of  the  words  spoken  to  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  and  the  terms  used  are 
be  any  defence  against  an  indictment  for  libel,  derived  from  that  law.  The  libellus  was  the 
Lord  Coke  (6  Oo.  126)  said:  ^*  The  greater  ap-  initiatory  step  in  an  action,  correspond  ing  to 
pearance  there  is  of  truth  in  any  malicious  in veo-  the  writ  and  declaration  at  common  law.  In 
tive,  so  much  the  more  provoking  it  is;"  and  England  the  word  is  retained,  for  some  purposes 
Lord  Mansfield  only  simplified  and  condensed  at  least,  in  the  canonical  courts;  anditsinflu- 
the  ancient  rule  in  his  famous  saying :  ^'  The  .  ence  remains  in  courts  of  chancery,  where  the 
greater  the  truth,  the  greater  the  libel."  This  plaintiff  is  often  called  the  libellant,  but  the  in- 
continued  to  be  the  law  in  England  until  the  strument  itself  is  not  called  a  libel,  but  a  bill, 
statute  6  and  7  Victoria,  ch.  96,  provided,  in  sub-  In  the  United  States,  it  is  in  practice  confined 
stance,  that  the  truth  should  be  a  defence  if  it  to  courts  of  admiralty.  There  are  no  especial 
was  published  for  the  public  benefit.  In  the  forms  which  must  be  adhered  to ;  and,  although 
case  of  "  The  people  of  New  York  us,  Oroswell,"  in  each  of  our  district  courts  certain  forms  and 
to  which  we  have  before  referred,  this  question  methods  are  customary  and  usually  followed,  we 
also  arose,  whether  the  truth  could  be  given  in  apprehend  that  any  narrative  of  the  libellant's 
evidence  as  a  defence,  as  well  as  whether  the  case,  which  was  distinct,  intelligible,  and  suffi- 
jury  could  pass  upon  the  whole  case,  including  ciently  full,  would  bo  received  by  the  court,  and 
the  law  as  well  as  the  fact.    Alexander  HamU-  if  necessary  amended  into  conformity  with  any 
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efltablisbed  precedents.  There  are,  hoveyer,  is  that  common  to  regioDe  near  tbe  equator. 
some  essentials  to  a  libel  in  admiralty,  none  There  are  two  seasons,  the  wet  and  the  dry.  The 
of  which  should  be  omitted,  and  all  of  which  former  begins  with  June  and  ends  with  October, 
should  be  present,  either  originally  or  by  sub-  Bain  falls  daring  the  greater  part  of  this  sea- 
sequent  amendment,  in  order  to  sustain  a  judff-  son,  though  not  without  intervals  of  dear  skies 
ment  These  are :  1,  it  should  be  properly  aa-  and  saccessiye  days  of  fine  weather,  especially 
dressed  to  the  right  judge ;  2,  it  should  state  in  July  and  August  In  the  dry  season  rain  is 
and  designate  with  clearness  and  accuracy  the  rare,  though  there  are  occasional  showers.  The 
parties  to  the  action ;  8,  it  should  narrate  the  average  heat  of  the  year  in  Monrovia  is  80°  F., 
facts  and  circumstances,  directly  and  afiSrma-  that  of  the  rainy  season  being  76°  and  of  the 
lively,  upon  which  the  libellant  rests  his  case ;  dry  84°.  The  mercury  seldom  rises  above  90*^ 
i^  tiiese  should  be  sufficient,  as  stated,  to  give  in  the  shade,  and  never  falls  below  60° ;  the 
the  court  jurisdiction ;  5,  it  should  pray  for  the  ddly  variation  seldom  exceeds  10°.  June  is  the 
proper  relief,  specifically,  and  the  proper  process,  coolest  month,  and  January  the  hottest.  Dur- 
and  for  relief  generally.  A  libel  is  sometimes  ing  the  hottest  months^  January,  February,  and 
^^ simple, "that  is,  it  tells  a  plain  story,  continu-  March,  the  heat  is  mitigated  by  the  constant 
ously,  from  beginning  to  end.  More  often  it  is.  winds,  the  land  breeze  blowing  from  midnight 
and  perhaps  it  should  always  be,  ^'  articulate,"  until  near  midday,  and  the  sea  breeze  from  mid- 
or  divided  into  articles,  which  are  successively  day  until  near  midnight.  The  dimate  both  on 
numbered,  and  each  one  of  which  includes  some  the  coast  and  in  the  interior  is  deadly  to  the 
one  allegation  of  a  specific,  material  fact.  The  white  man,  and  though  less  fatal  is  still  formi* 
purpose  of  this  is,  to  enable  the  respondent  to  i  dable  to  the  black  man  bom  and  reared  in  tem« 
answer  definitively  and  specifically  each  part  of  perate  regions.  Strangers  soon  after  their  arri- 
tbe  libellant^s  case ;  some  parts  he  would  wish  to  val  are  attacked  with  a  fever  called  acclimating^ 
admit,  others  to  deny,  ana  yet  otixers  to  qualify,  which  seems  to  be  caused  not  by  the  heat,  but 
LIBERIA,  a  republic  of  American  negroes  by  miasyiata  of  the  origin  and  character  of 
on  the  W.  coast  of  Africa,  extending  S.  E.  along  which  little  is  known.  This  sickneaa  indicates 
ibe  coast  from  the  British  colony  of  Sierra  Leone  its  approach  by  headache,  pains  in  the  back, 
about  GOO  m.  to  the  San  Pedro  river,  with  an  loss  of  appetite^  and  more  or  less  gastric  de- 
averaffe  breadth  of  60  m.,  between  lat.  4°  20'  rangement,  and  rapidly  develops  into  bilious 
and  V  20'  IN*.,  long.  6°  60'  and  12°  40'  W. ;  area,  remittent  fever.  This  sometimes  yields  to  mild 
about  80,000  sq.  m.  It  is  divided  into  4  coun-  medical  treatment,  and  the  patient  is  then  pre- 
ties:  Mesurado,  Bassa,  Sinou,  and  Cape  Pal-  pared  to  endure  ordinary  exposure  to  the  dimatew 
mas.  The  capital  and  largest  town  is  Monro-  Generally,  however,  the  disease  assumes  the 
via,  a  seaport  on  Oape  Mesurado,  with  about  tertiary  or  other  form  of  intermittent  fever,  ao» 
2,000  inhabitants.  The  other  towns  are  Mar-  companied  by  bilious  vomiting,  a  dull  exprea- 
shall,  Eldina,  Grand  Bassa,  and  Greenville  on  sion  of  the  eye,  and  in  the  febrile  paroxysms 
the  coast,  and  Caldwell,  Louisiana,  Millsburg,  intense  headache  and  delirium.  This  is  the 
Bexley,  and  Cresson  in  the  interior.  The  gen-  African  fever,  and  is  frequently  fatal.  To  the 
oral  Une  of  the  coast  is  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E.  white  man  there  is  no  acclimation  in  Liberia; 
There  are  several  inlets  and  harbors  at  Cape  the  first  attack  of  the  fever  does  not  secure  him 
Mount,  Cape  Mesurado,  Cape  Palmas,  and  Bassa  from  subsequent  attacks.  To  the  natives  the 
Cove.  There  are  many  rivers,  of  which  the  climate  is  not  unfiivorable ;  they  are  robust 
principal  is  the  St.  Paul,  which  enters  the  ocean  and  have  few  diseases,  and  many  of  them  live 
at  Cape  Mesurado.  It  is  about  half  a  mile  wide,  to  a  great  age. — ^Iron  ore  abouuds  in  Liberia, 
and  at  low  tide  has  7  feet  of  water  on  the  bar  and  it  is  said  that  copper  and  other  metals  exist 
at  its  mouth.  It  is  navigable  only  about  18  iu  the  interior  of  die  country.  The  vegetables 
miles  from  the  sea.  The  other  largest  riyers  are  almost  endless  in  their  yariety.  The  most 
are  the  St.  John,  which  empties  at  Bassa  Cove;  important  of  the  native  trees  are  rosewood, 
the  Junk  river,  which  runs  between  the  St.  teak,  mahogany,  hickory,  poplar,  brimstone 
Paul  and  the  St  John;  Cape  Mount  river,  wood  (so  cdled  from  its  yellow  color),  sassa 
which  fiows  into  the  sea  at  Cape  Mount ;  and  wood,  and  many  others  valuable  in  ship  build- 
the  Grand  Sesters,  E.  of  the  St  John,  which  ing  and  cabinet  work.  Camwood  and  other 
has  14  feet  of  water  over  the  bar  at  its  mouth,  dyewoods,  ebony,  the  acacia  which  yields  gum 
The  land  on  the  coast  is  generally  low  and  sandy,  Arabic,  and  the  copal  tree  are  found.  There 
except  near  the  capes,  which  are  elevated,  and  are  several  varieties  of  palm,  all  highly  useful, 
in  tlie  S.  E.,  where  the  shore  is  bold  and  rocky,  especially  the  nut-bearing  palm  from  which 
From  the  coast  the  land  gradually  rises,  until  paJm  oil  is  made.  Medicinid  plants  abound ; 
at  the  distance  of  80  miles  inland  it  swells  into  among  them  are  the  copaiba  tree,  the  crot^m 
forest-covered  hills,  and  in  the  remoter  interior  tigliumj  which  yields  the  croton  oil,  the  caster 
into  mountain  ridges  divided  by  fertile  valleys.  ^  oil  plant,  and  the  ridnus  major^  whose  seeds 
The  soil  is  generally  good,  though  there  is  some '  produce  a  highly  purgative  oil,  and  whose  wood 
poor  land.  It  is  of  a  yellowish  color,  and  tinges  is  much  used  for  hedges  and  fences.  Several  va- 
the  rivers  which  fio w  through  it.  There  is  little  rieties  of  maize  and  rice  of  excellent  quality  are 
swamp  land,  the  country  being  almost  nniver-  cultivated,  and  on  the  highlands  of  the  interior 
sally  broken  and  rocky  or  gravelly.    The  climate  good  crops  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats  have  been 
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nised.  Ck>ttoa  flonrishes,  and  sngar  cane  and  ez«  disadvatitageii  arising  from  an  unfavorable  cli* 

cellent  coffee  are  easily  prodnoed.   The  esculent  mate,  new  modes  of  labor^  new  elements  of  sub- 

and  fu'inaceous  roots  chiefly  cultivated  are  the  sistence,  new  states  of  society,  and  entirely  new 

aweet  potato,  the  cassava,  the  yam,  the  tenia,    associations The  sum  of  these  considers^ 

which  in  flavor  resembles  the  potato,  and  the  tions  is,  that  in  any  of  the  departments  of  civil- 
arrow  root.  Cabbages,  beans,  peas,  tomatoes,  Leed  society  we  are  not  to  look  for  much  in  li- 
beetSfCQcmnbers,  and  almost  all  the  common  sar-  beria;  yet  as  a  people  they  are  not  without 
den  vegetables  known  in  America,  thrive  when  excellences  which  reflect  credit  on  the  civiliza- 
planted  in  the  proper  season.  The  fruits  are  nu-  tion  of  their  adoption,  their  virtue  snd  intelli- 
merous  and  fine.  Among  them  are  the  mango,  geoce.  As  yet  the  Liberians  have  done  but 
lemon,  lime,  orange,  guava,'tamarind,  pomegran-  little  in  the  way  of  agriculture,  and  until  they 
ate,  cocoaont,  plantain,  banana,  rose  apple,  Afri-  become  a  producing  people  they  cannot  be 
can  cherry,  pineapple,  avocado  pear,  and  the  wealthy,  nor  in  any  high  sense  independent. 
African  peach.  Wild  animals  are  becoming  scarce  They  do  nothing  in  the  way  of  manufactures,  if 
in  Liberia,  and  the  elephant,  hippopotamus^  leop-  we  except  the  little  sugar  that  is  produced  on  the 
ard,  crocodile,  boa  constrictor,  and  deer,  for«  farms  of  the  St.  Paul's  river ;  their  main  busi- 
merly  abundant,  are  now  rarely  met  with.  Hon-  ness  is  traffic,  and  though  this  is  carried  on  in  a 
keys,  guanas,  chameleons,  lizards,  and  ants  in  small-sale  way,  it  furnishes  employment  to  the 
great  variety,  abound  in  the  forests.  The  driver  capital  of  the  country  and  to  many  of  the  peo- 
ants,  which  travel  from  place  to  place  in  count-  pie.  The  petty  merchants  buy  palm  oil,  rice, 
less  multitudes,  are  welcomed  by  the  people,  for  camwood,  skins,  and  a  few  other  unimportant 
when  they  enter  a  house  they  soon  clear  it  of  articles,  in  small  quantities,  from  the  natives; 
every  other  species  of  insect  and  vermin. — ^The  for  which  they  give  tobacco,  powder,  cheap 
population  of  Liberia  is  composed  of  American  cutlery,  and  cotton  cloths.  The  more  wealthy 
negroes,  emigrants  from  the  IJnited  States  and  merchants  buy  from  these,  and  sell  again  to  the 
iheir  descendants,  who  are  the  ruling  class,  and  English  and  American  merchant  vcsmIb,  or  ship 
of  uncivilized  native  tribes.  The  American  directly  to  the  States.  There  are  several  men 
Africans  number  about  10,000.  The  Rev.  T.  J.  of  considerable  wealth  in  Monrovia.  They  keep 
Bowen  of  South  Carolina,  a  missionary  sent  to  large,  well  assorted  stocks  of  dry  goods,  and  find 
western  Africa  in  1849  by  the  foreign  mission  ready  purchasers  among  their  own  people. .... 
board  of  the  southern  Baptist  convention,  thus  Society  in  Liberia  is  as  good  as  can  be  reason- 
describes  their  condition :  *^  The  houses  in  Hon-  ably  expected ;  indeed,  we  found  a  degree  of 
rovia  are  generally  two  stories  high,  the  lower  refinement  and  taste  for  which  we  were  not 
one  designed  for  servants,  store  rooms,  &c.,  and  prepared.  The  people  desire  to  live  in  com* 
the  upper  one,  with  bedrooms,  parlors,  and  piaz-  lortable  and  pretty  houses,  the  ladies  and  beaux 
zas,  for  the  family,  built  of  wood.  The  furniture  dress  in  the  fashion,  and  an  aristocracy  of  means 
is  similar  to  that  used  by  the  middle  classes  in  and  education  is  already  set  up."  The  native 
America.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  good  many  population  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  repub- 
valuable  books  and  periodicals  on  uie  shelves  lie  is  estimated  at  250,000,  and  comprises  a 
and  tables.  Most  of  the  people  in  short  appear  variety  of  tribes,  of  whom  the  principal  are  the 
to  live  as  comfortably  as  people  of  means  com-  Kroos,  the  Golahs,  the  Veys,  and  the  Deys. 
monly  do  at  home.  I  have  heard  them  accused  The  Krooe  are  black  aud  wooUy-headed,  and  are 
of  being  too  fond  of  dress  and  show ;  but  if  they  a  stout  brawny  race,  very  industrious,  and  peon- 
were  more  so  than  other  people  who  live  in  liarly  fond  of  working  on  board  ships.   They  are 

towns,  I  was  not  able  to  perceive  it Li-  good  seamen,  and  generally  speak  £!nglish.  The 

beria  is  full  of  well  attended   churches   and  greatest  ambition  of  a  Krooman  is  to  marry 

schools.    She  has  a  good  government  well  ad-  many  wives;  this  is  said  to  be  the  chief  reason 

ministered  under  officers  elected  by  the  people  why  they  wander  from  home,  and  labor  on 

from  among  themselves.  She  is  steadily  increas-  ships.    When  one  of  them  has  earned  money 

ingin  prosperity  and  in  every  thing  that  pertains  enough  to  buy  a  wife,  he  returns  to  his  native 

to  civilization."    A  more  recent  observer,  the  village,  marries,  and  remains  a  while  at  home. 

Rev.  Charles  W.  Thomas  of  Georgia,  chaplain  to  When  he  desires  another  wife,  he  goes  to  sea 

the  U.  8.  African  squadron  in  1855-^7,  says:  again.    As  he  grows  old  he  retires  altogether 

^^  In  looking  into  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  and  from  the  ocean,  and  lives  in  ease  and  plenty 

intellectual  character  of  the  Liberians,  Justice  to  supported  by  the  labor  of  his  wives,  who  cheer- 

ourselves  and  to  them  demands  that  we  should  ftiUy  work  to  maintain  him  in  comfort.    Tlie 

give  due  weight  to  the  following  considerations :  Kroos  are  mostly  idolaters,  though  they  believe 

1,  the  recentness  of  the  establishment;  2,  the  in  one  supreme  God.    They  are  beginning  to 

want  of  capital  in  those  who  formed  the  govern*  embrace  civilization,  and  to  clothe  themselves 

ment,  and  those  who,  by  immigration,  continue  in  the  American  fashion.    The  Golahs  inhabit 

to  increase  its  population ;  8,  most  of  the  emi-  both  sides  of  the  St.  Paul's  river  back  of  Mon- 

grants  were  from  the  slave  states,  and  had  never  rovia.    They  are  degraded  and  superstitious, 

learned  to  plan  and  provide  for  their  own  main-  and  are  one  of  the  lowest  tribes  in  Africa.    Tlie 

tenance ;  those  from  the  states  called  free  were  Yeys  are  considered  superior  to  other  tribes  on 

equally  dependent ;  and  the  difficult  lesson  of  the  coast  in  morals  and  intelligence.    They  are 

self-dependence  had  to  be  learned  under  the  the  only  people  in  Africa  who  have  invented  an 
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•Ipbmbet  ibr  iheir  langaage.    Bodm  of  tbem  tm  Bot  exist  in  the  repablio,  or  be  ooanteDaneed  hf 
Mohammedaos.  The  Deys  live  about  the  mouth  any  of  its  citizens*    All  elections  shall  be  l^ 
of  St  PauFsriTer,  andarefewinnumber.  They  ballot,  and  every  male  citizen  possessing  real 
are  grossly  superstitions,  and  are  savages  in  estate  shall  have  the  right  of  snffinige.  None  but 
manners  and  intelligenoe.    A  few  thousand  of  citizens  may  hold  real  estate  in  the  repoblie. 
the  natives  have  become  Christianized  and  oiv>  None  but  persons  of  color  shall  be  admitted  to 
nixed,  and  been  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  citizenship.    The  law  excluding  white  persons 
citizenship. — Agriculture  has  made  but  little  from  the  right  of  citizenshipis  intended  to  be  of 
progress  in  lit^ria.    Hones,  mules,  and  asses  but  temporary  duration.    The  legislative  body 
cannot  endure  the  dimate,  and  soon  wear  out  is  styled  *^  the  legislature  of  Liberia,"  and  is  com- 
and  die ;  and  the  oxen  are  said  to  be  too  small  posed  of  two  branches,  a  senate  and  a  house  of 
to  be  of  much  service  in  field  labor.  The  native  representatives.    Each  county  is  entatied  to  two 
process  of  farming  is  extremely  nmple.    In  the  senators,  who  are  elected  for  a  term  of  4  years, 
dry  season  the  men  dear  the  bushes  from  a  new  Representatives  are  elected  biennially,  every 
piece  of  land  with  a  heavy  knife,  and  in  the  county  being  entitled  to  one  representative  and 
spring,  when  the  rains  begin  to  &1],  the  women  an  additional  one  for  every  10,000  inhabitants, 
sow  rice,  whidi  requires  slight  cultivation,  be-  The  president  is  elected  by  the  people  for  a 
cause  newly  deared  land  produces  but  fittle  term  of  two  years.    With  the  consent  of  the 
grass.    A  crop  of  cassava  is  planted  for  the  seo-  senate  he  appoints  the  secretaries  of  war,  the 
ond  year,  by  the  end  of  which  the  grass  takes  navy,  treasury,  and  state,  the  jKKtmaster-genera], 
full  possession  of  the  farm,  and  it  is  abandoned  the  judges,  and  many  other  officers  dvil  and 
for  new  ground.    In  8  or  4  years  the  bushes  military.    The  judicial  power  is  vested  in  a 
grow  again  and  destroy  the  grass,  and  then  the  supreme  court  and  several  subordinate  courts, 
whole  process  is  repeated.    The  American  emi-  — -For  the  history  of  the  settlement  and  pro- 
grants  foUow  to  a  great  extent  the  native  mode  gross  of  Liberia,  see  CoLOinzAiroir  Socixtt. 
of  cultivation.    They  have  added  largely  to  the  Bowen's  '*  Central  Africa"  (New  York,  1867), 
list  of  agricultural  products,  and  among  other  and  Thomas's  ^*  West  Coast  of  Africa^  (New 
plflots  have  introduced  the  sugar  cane,  which  York,  1860),  also  treat  of  Liberia  and  its  people, 
is  well  adapted  to  the  soil  and  climate,    lliere  LIBERTY.    L  A  S.  £.  co.  of  Oa.,  bordering 
are  several  sugar  mills  in  the  country,  and  in  on  the  Atlantic,  and  partly  bounded  on  the  8. 
1866  one  farmer  planted  100  acres  in  cane.    In  W.  by  tlie  Altamaha  river ;  area,  660  sq.  m. ; 
May,  1860,  a  cargo  of  sugar  was  sent  to  New  pop.  in  1859,  8,408,  of  whom  6,029  were  slaves. 
York.    Sugar  making  is  the  only  manufacture  The  surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The 
yet  prosecuted.  The  commerce  of  the  republic  is  productions  in  1860  were  114,810  bushels  of 
confined  to  a  trade  with  the  natives  for  palm  oil,  Indian  com,  115,119  of  sweet  potatoes,  1,892,- 
rice,  camwood,  skins,  and  a  few  other  artides,  463  lbs.  of  rice,  and  1,888  bales  of  cotton.    Thevt 
which  are  sold  to  English  and  American  vessels^  were  10  churches,  and  246  pupils  attending 
or  shipped  to  the  United  States.    The  quantity  schools.    Capital,  Hinesville.    II.  A  S.  K  co. 
of  palm  oil  exported  in  1859  is  estimated  to  of  Texas;  area,  about  1,400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 
have  been  worth  upward  of  $500,000. — ^Tbere  8,534^  of  whom  1,214  were  slaves.    It  is  inter- 
are  several  schools  in  Dberia  supported  bv  the  sected  by  the  Trinity  river,  upon  which  the  soil 
government,  and  there  is  an  excellent  academy  is  extremely  fertile ;  elsewhere  it  is  generallj 
in  Monrovia  maintiuned  by  voluntary  contribu-  light  and  sandy.  A  large  portion  of  the  county  is 
tions.    A  college  has  lately  been  established,  of  prairie,  affording  a  fine  range  for  large  herds  oi 
which  the  president  is  Joseph  J.  Roberts,  an  cattle.    Value  of  live  stock  in  1869,  $209,600  ; 
ex-president  of  the  republic    Two  newspapers  taxable  property,  $1,114,458.    Capital,  Uberty. 
are  published  weekly  in  Monrovia,  one  of  which  LIBRARY,  a  collection  of  books  designed  for 
has  existed  upward  of  20  years.    The  principal  use  and  preservation,  not  for  sale.    'Hie  term  is 
sects  in  the  republic  are  the  Methodist,  Bap-  also  applied  to  the  edifice  or  apartment  contain* 
tist,  Presbyterian,  and  Episcopal.    The  Metho-  ing  such  a  collection.    In  early  antiquity  libra- 
dists  have  25  preadiers  and  over  1,800  church  ries  consisted  of  archives,  which  were  preserved 
members,  many  of  whom  are  natives.    The  Bap-  in  the  most  sacred  temples.    The  oldest  library 
tists  have  70  missionaries  and  teachers,  and  is  said  to  have  been  founded  in  Memphis  by  the 
about  1,000  members.    The  Episcopal  church  Egyptian  king  Osymandyaa,  of  the  12th  dynasty, 
has  a  bishop,  4  white  missionaries  and  8  colored,  It  was  in  a  division  of  the  palace,  at  the  en- 
8  of  whom  are  natives ;  80  teachers,  12  of  whom  trance  of  which  were  inscribed  the  words :  ^^  The 
are  natives ;  and  250  communicants,  more  than  Healing  of  the  Soul ;"  and  it  contained  works 
half  of  whom  are  natives.    The  Presbyterian  of  an  unknown  antiquity  deemed  sacred  by  the 
church  has  2  white  missionaries  and  4  colored,  Egyptians,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  rav- 
12  teachers,  and  180  communicants. — ^The  con-  ages  attending  and  following  the  Persian  inva- 
stitution  of  the  republic  of  Liberia  provides  for  sion.    The  monumental  cuneiform  records  of 
the  maintenance  of  the  following  ftmdamental  the  andent  Assyrian,  Babylonian,  and  Persian 
principles :  All  men  are  bom  eqnidly  free  in  the  empires  have  been  designated  '*  public  libraries 
right  of  enjoying  and  defending  life,  liberty,  and  in  clay."    The  principal  Hebrew  library  was  in 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.    All  power  of  govern-  the  temple  at  Jerus^em ;  it  was  restored  after 
ment  is  inherent  in  the  people.    Slavery  ahall  the  captivity  by  Nehemiah,  and  again  by  Judas 


JbccatfBiu,  and  periabed  in  the  oonqiiMt  hj 
the  R0QUQ8.  Id  Greece,  PuUtratuB  was,  m>- 
«ordiii^  to  AqIds  Qellini,  the  fint  to  esttbliah 
«  public  libratj  at  Atbeoa.  It  was  taken  to 
Persia  by  Xeriea,  returned  by  Seleaniu  Nioa- 
tor,  pillaged  by  Bjlla,  and  restored  by  Hadrian. 
Poljcratea  soon  after  fonnded  a  library  in  Sa- 
moB,  and  large  coUectioni  of  books  were  made 
by  Eaclid,  Euripides,  and  enpecially  by  Aristo- 
tle, whose  library,  after  passing  tlirough  two 
generstioua,  wasparcfaased  by  Ptolemy  Pliiladel- 
iihus  «nd  trsQsported  to  Alexandria.  Of  aocient 
Ubraries,  the  most  celebrated  was  that  at  Alex- 
andria, which  at  one  time  is  said  to  have  con- 
tained 700,000  volumes,  vnstly  inferior  however 
to  modern  volumes  iu  average  size.  It  nltltnutdy 
included  the  library  of  the  kin)^  of  Pergamas, 
of  200,000  volumes,  prdented  by  Antony  to  Cle- 
opatrsi,  and,  after  suffering  repeated  diminotioni 
in  the  civil  wars,  is  said  to  have  been  finally  de- 
stroyed by  the  order  of  Caliph  Omar,  the  flnt 
library  at   Kome  was  that  of  Paulus  jEmillu* 

gST  B.  C),  the  booty  of  war  iu  Maoedonia. 
ibraries  subsequently  beoama  common,  and  in 
the  time  of  Augustus  it  was  fashionable  for  men 
of  culture  to  have  one  in  their  bouses.  SylUtook 
from  Athens  to  Bome  the  library  of  Apellioon 
the  Teiun;  LucuUoa  made  a  large  collection,  and 
bis  galleries  and  porticoes  became  a  &rorite 
resort  for  oonvereation ;  Varro,  Atticua,  and 
Cicero  were  enthusiastic  collectors  of  books. 
One  of  the  uafnlfilled  projects  of  Crasar  was  the 
formation  of  a  public  library,  whidi  should  con- 
tain all  the  works  in  Greek  and  I^tiD  litera- 
tare.  Augustus  established  the  Octavian  and 
Palatine  public  libraries,  the  latter  of  wbioh  coa- 
tinaed  until  the  time  of  Pope  Gregory  I.  Uore 
Important  was  the  Ulpiaa  library,  fonnded  by 
Tn\jan.  In  the  4th  century  Publius  Victor  men- 
tions S3  publio  libraries  in  Rome,  beside  many 
valuable  privat«  cullectioua,  Alt  of  these  per- 
ished in  the  storms  of  barbarian  invasion.  Tiie 
library  of  Ooostanlinoplei  founded  by  Constan- 
tine,  and  enlai^d  by  Julian  and  the  younger 
Tlieoduslus  to  the  number  of  130,000  volumes, 
was  partially  burned  by  the  iconoclasts  in  tbe 
6th  century  under  Leo  tbe  laaorian.  Libraries 
wore  founded  from  the  Bth  to  the  lltb  century, 
aspeoiaily  by  the  imperial  family  of  the  Com- 
neni,  in  tbe  cloist«rs  on  the  islands  of  the  arobi- 

filago  and  on  Mt.  Atbos.  After  the  (all  of  the 
yzantine  empire  the  imperial  library  was  pre- 
ferved  bj  the  command  of  Mohammed  II.  in  one 
of  ttie  apartments  of  the  seraglio,  and  was  eitLer 
destroyed  by  Amurath  IV.  or  periabed  by  neg- 
lect. The  Moslems  had  au  important  library 
of  Arabic  books  in  Alexandria,  and  one  at  Bag- 
dad, which  included  Greek  manusoripts.  In 
Spain  they  bad  70  publio  libraries  in  Uie  latb 
century,  uiat  at  Cordova  containing  350,000 
Tolnmea.  In  the  West  from  the  time  of  Charle- 
magne DO  monastery  was  founded  wiUiont  a 
library.  Tbe  Benedictines  had  celebrated  col- 
leolious  at  Monte  Csaiao,  Canterbury,  York, 
Bobbio,  and  Corbei.  There  were  others  at  Fulda, 
Hirschaa,  Toors,  St.  Germain  dea  Pr^  and  St. 


Gall.  ThereviTalofolairioallearnfaiggaTeaDair 
impulse  to  the  formation  of  libraries.  The  uni- 
reraliias,  prinoely  fiunilies,  and  many  private 
scholars,  as  Aangervyle,  Petrarch,  aoa  Boo- 
cacoio,  were  Eealoua  collectors.  With  the  inven- 
tion of  printing  began  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  libraries,  the  nuiaber  of  books  being  greatly 
increased,  and  their  coat  greatly  reduced.  Ser- 
erai  of  the  laraeet  Enropean  libranea  date  from 
that  period.  The  snppreesion  of  the  numerons 
cloisters  in  consequence  of  tbe  reformation 
oansed  many  small  libraries  to  be  incorporated 
into  tbe  larger  collections  of  universities,  dtie^ 
and  princes. — See  EdwardsJ  "Memoirs  of  li- 
braries, and  Handbook  of  Library  Economy" 
n^ndou,  18£B),  and  W.  J.  Khees,  "Mannal  of 
Publio  Libraries  in  the  United  Btates,"  &o.  (Phil- 
adelpbia,  1669).  See  also  in  this  work  the  arti- 
olet  on  BiBuoon^PHT,  Book,  Booesklluio,  and 
OiTaLOOtrx,  and  the  articles  on  particular  libra- 
ries, as  Albxuidsum  LiB&iicT,  and  Aaron  Li- 
BKixi. — The  following  are  tabnlar  views  of  the 
largest  libraries  in  the  United  States  (ezduaiva 
of  libraries  connected  with  colleges,  for  which 
see  CoLLBOi),  and  of  those  librariee  in  Europe 
ooDtwniDg  more  than  100,000  volumes: 
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LIBRATIOIT.    See  Moon. 

LIBRETTO,  a  email  book,  which  contaloB 
tbe  test  for  an  opera.  The  most  fertile  author 
of  librettiM  la  France  is  Engioe  Scribe.  Bome 
of  the  best  of  Germany  are  those  written  by 
Kind  for  Weber's  FreucMb,  and  by  Belmina 
Yon  Ohiiy  for  Euryanthe.  Eiehard  Wagner 
BBserta  in  his  Oper  vnd  Drama  (Leipsio,  18GS) 
that  librettoe,  to  be  in  the  highest  sense  sac- 
oessfa),  ahoold  be  written  by  the  compoaer  of 
the  opera  himself. 

LIBEI-OARRUCOI  DELIA  80MMAIA, 
QdUAiTHi  Bbutcb  Icils  TnioLios,  connt,  a 
French  mathematician  and  collector  of  books 
and  mannacripta,  bom  in  Florence,  Jan.  2, 1808. 
His  father  was  the  oount  Llbri-Bagneno,  nn 
ItaliBO  adventurer,  who  was  in  181S  condemned 
at  Lyons  to  10  years'  imprisonment  at  hard 
labor  and  to  branding  for  connterfeiting  goods, 
and  who  finally  became  e.  secret  agent  of  the 
king  of  the  Netherlands.  The  son,  being  an 
exoallent  mathematician,  becamo  professor  at 
the  nnirersity  of  Pisa,  vrhere  he  published  in 
the  Bcientifio  journals  several  articles  on  the 
tiieory  of  nnmbers,  on  analysis,  and  the  resolu- 
tion of  indeterminate  equations  of  the  first  de- 
gree. Having  been  compromised  by  hie  politi- 
cal views,  he  fled  in  1880  to  France,  where  the 
friendship  of  Arago  introduced  him  to  the  world 
of  science.  Shortly  after  being  naturalized  as 
a  Frenchman  (Jan.  2, 1883)  be  was  called  to  the 
academy  of  sciences  as  successor  of  Legendre. 
Identifying  himself  with  the  dcetrinaire  party, 
he  became  inspector-general  of  public  instrnc- 
tion,  obtained  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor, 
and  was  i^ointed  inspector-general  of  the  11- 
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braries  of  France,  an  ofBce  created  espressly 
for  bin.  Several  works  published  by  him  dur- 
ing this  period  gave  him  a  widely  eitended  rep- 
utation. Among  these  were  his  Hiitoire  det 
Ki«rue»  mathimatimia  en  Italie  depuit  la  re- 
naUtance  jtuqtt'd  la  fin  dit  IT'  iiieU  (Paris, 
1838-'41) ;  Sommiri  de  Utjeuneue  dt  KapoUon 
(1842^;  and  Ltttre*  nrlecJergi  et  la  liberU  d* 
I'enieignement  {\Bii)\  to  which  may  be  added 
many  memoirs,  articles  in  magazines,  and  bib- 
liographical labors  in  the  form  of  annotated  cat- 
alogues. During  the  latter  part  of  the  reign  of 
Lonis  Philippe,  Libn  began  to  be  Enspected 
of  having  made  use  of  t£e  facilities  (uSbrdcd 
by  his  office  of  inspector-general  of  libraries  to 

Einnder  them  extensively.  It  was  asserted  that 
e  had  pnrloined  the  most  precious  books  and 
MSS.  from  the  libraries  of  Grenoble,  Montpel- 
lier,  Troyes,  Poitiers,  and  Alby,  as  well  as  from 
the  Mazarin  collection  and  that  of  the  arsenal. 
A  report  on  this  snhject  by  U.  Bonchy,  address- 
ed to  the  king  through  M.  Guizot,  estimatifd 
the  literary  thefts  of  Libri,  from  1842  to  1847,  nt 
the  valne  of  more  than  600,000  francs.  This 
document,  dated  Feb.  4,  1848,  was  found  in  the 
hotel  of  foreign  aflidrs  by  the  victors  of  Feb.  24, 
and  the  case  was  at  once  put  on  trial.  After  the 
miuntest  investigation,  Ubri,  who  had  escaped 
to  London,  was  found  guilty  and  condemned 

SJnno  2^  1860)  to  10  gears'  imprisonment  and 
legradation  from  public  employment.  For  2  or 


also  defended  by  Paul  Lacroii, 
O.  Brcnet,  and  others,  whose  defence  was  how- 
ever controverted  by  Lalanne,  Bordier,  and 
Bourquelot.  A  remarkable  paper  was  written 
onhisbehalf  by  PaulU^rim^e  entitled  Z«jMt>c^ 
lAhri,  and  published  in  1862  in  the  Retue  det 
deux  nondtt.  Its  reflections  upon  the  French 
magistrates  were  resented  by  the  government, 
and  the  author  was  sentenced  to  a  brief  t«rm 
of  impriaoument 

LIBURNIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district 
of  IllyHcum  along  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic, 
now  included  partly  in  Croatia  and  partly  in 
Dolmatia.  The  country  is  monntainons,  and  the 
inhabitants  maintain  themselves  chiefly  by  nnvE- 
galion.  They  were  celebrated  from  early  times 
as  sailors.  Tiey  occupied  the  northern  islands 
of  tiie  Adriatic,  and  had  aettlements  on  tho 
Italian  coast.  After  their  ships  a  kind  of  swifl 
sailing  vessels  were  styled  Lihtma  nave*  by 
the  Romans.  Of  all  lilyrians  the  Libumians 
first  submitted  to  the  sway  of  Rome. 

LIBYA,  the  name  given  to  Africa,  or  that 

Curtion  lymg  I>etween  Egypt  and  the  Atlantic, 
y  the  ancient  geographers.  It  was  also  the 
name  of  a  district  between  Egypt  and  Uarmar- 
ieo,  which,  in  contradistinction  to  the  former, 
was  oflen  designated  as  Libya  Exterior. 

LIBYAN  DESERT,  that  part  of  the  Sahara 
or  Great  Desert  wiiich  lies  E.  of  Fezian  and 
the  country  of  the  Tibboos.  It  is  probably  not 
less  than  1,000  m.  in  length  from  Tripoli  to 
Darfoor  and  Waday,  and  from  SCO  to  000  m.  in 
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width,  its  R  border  being  "Egrpt  and  Nabia.  Un«  to  interfere  with  the  special  license  of  the  state 

like  the  W.  division  of  the  Sahara,  the  Libyan  of  New  York.    Bat  this  decision  was  overroled 

desert  contains  a  number  of  oases  or  fertile  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  United  States,  on 

tracts  which  support  a  moderate  population,  the  ground  that  the  power  ^*  to  regulate  com- 

and  nearly  all  of  them  are  overspread  with  ex-  meroe*'  given  by  tiie  constitution  of  the  United 

tensive  groves  of  date  trees  and  nelds  in  which  States  to  congress  included  not  only  traffic,  bnt 

durra  is  grown.    (Generally,  however,  the  sur-  intercourse,  and  therefore  aU  navigation  which 

face  consists  of  vast  level  sandy  plains  or  grav-  was  not  completely  internal  to  any  state,  and 

elly  deserts  lying  E.  and  W.,  separated  b^  low  carried  on  only  between  the  parts  of  the  same, 

rocky  ridges,  or  shelving;  down  in  a  series  of  (See  4  Johnson's  Chancery  R.,  150;  17  Johnson's 

terraces  toward  the  Mediterranean. — See  Bayle  B.,  488 ;  and  9  Wheaton,  1.    For  a  license  to 

St.  John^s  *^  Adventures  in  the  Lybian  Desert'*  shipping,  under  the  navigation  laws,  see  Ship* 

(London  and  New  York,  1849).  pino.)— A  mere  and  proper  license  transfers  no 

LIBYAN  SEA,  the  name  given  by  ancient 
geographers  to  that  part 
which  lies  between  the  " 
coast  of  Africa.  evident  that  a  license  cannot  permit  any  thing 
LICE.  See  Epizoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  258.  which  the  licenser  himself  cannot  do ;  so  that 
LICENSE,  in  law,  may  be  simply  and  well  if  one  permits  another  simply  to  go  upon  his 
defined  as  a  permission.  Thus,  a  permission  to  land,  the  alienation  of  the  land  will  necessarily 
go  upon  the  land  or  enter  the  house  of  him  who  extinguish  the  privilege.  Further,  it  is  clear 
gives  it ;  the  permission  accorded  by  abelliger-  that  the  benefit  of  a  license  is  limited  to  him 
ent  power  to  its  own  subjects  or  to  those  of  who  receives  it ;  for  as  the  license  transfers  no 
the  enemy  to  carry  on  a  trade  interdicted  by  property  or  interest,  the  licensee  has  nothing  to 
war ;  and  the  permission  granted  by  a  state  to  assign.  Finally,  it  is  characteristic  of  a  license 
its  citizens  to  sell  certain  wares  or  exercise  cer-  that,  as  it  passes  no  estate,  but  rests  wholly 
tain  callings,  are  familiar  examples  of  licenses,  in  the  indulgence  and  will  of  the  licenser,  it  la 
The  most  common  and  important  of  these  are  revocable  at  his  pleasure.  These  are  the  inci- 
licenses  to  keep  a  tavern,  to  sell  spirituous  dents  of  every  mere  license :  but  if  the  license 
liquor,  to  peddle  out  goods,  to  sell  by  auction,  be  supported  by  the  grant  of  an  interest,  or  be 
and  tne  lilce.  All  of  these  are  governed  and  necessary  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  rights  it  at- 
regulated  exclusively  by  statutes,  and  these  vary  taches  inseparably  to  it  and  partakes  of  its  in- 
in  the  difi^erent  states  so  entirely  that  it  is  im-  cidents.  It  may  not  only  cease  to  be  revocable, 
possible  to  state  any  general  principles  by  which  but  may  become  capable  of  assignment.  Thus, 
they  are  governed.  In  each  state,  the  amount  to  borrow  a  familiar  illustration,  a  permission 
paid  by  way  of  tax  for  tiie  license,  if  any,  the  to  hunt  in  a  park,  and  to  carry  away  the  deer 
privileges  conferred  by  it,  and  the  precautious  killed,  is  a  license  so  far  as  it  concerns  the  mere 
against  abuse,  are  determined  only  by  the  judg-  privilege  of  hunting;  but  it  includes  also  a 
meat  of  the  legislatures  of  the  several  states,  in  grant  of  the  deer.  If  in  such  a  case  the  grant 
reference  to  the  wants  or  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  property  be  well  made,  the  license  is 
of  each  state.  It  is  universally  admitted  that  irrevocable.  So  if  one  make  a  sale  or  gift  of  a 
each  state  has  full  power  to  enact  general  police  chattel  which  is  situated  on  his  land  or  in  his 
regulations  for  the  preservation  of  the  public  sliop,  the  license  to  remove,  though  not  express, 
h^th  and  morals.  But  the  question  has  arisen,  but  implied  in  such  a  case  by  law,  is  yet  irrevo- 
whether  after  a  license  has  been  given  under  a  cable,  because  the  licensee  has  an  interest  in 
law  of  the  state,  it  remains  within  the  power  the  chattel  which  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  tak- 
of  the  state,  and  can  be  withdrawn  or  qualified  ing  it  away.  But  when  the  irrevocable  right 
at  pleasure.  If  no  fee,  premium,  or  bonus  is  which  the  licensee  claims,  even  under  an  ex- 
paid  for  the  license,  it  seems  quite  certain  that  press  license,  has  the  effect  of  diminishing  an 
the  state  retains  thb  power.  But  if  a  fee  or  owner's  control  over  and  enjoyment  of  hia 
other  pecuniary  consideration  have  been  pmd  property,  the  intereat  or  estate  alleged  in  sup- 
for  the  license,  some  cases  favor  the  doctrine  port  of  it  must  be  a  real,  legal  one.  The  eigoy- 
that  there  is  now  a  contract  between  the  state  ment  of  a  mere  parol  license  cannot  be  pushed 
and  licensee,  which  can  be  annulled  only  by  the  so  far  as  to  create  an  easement :  for  such  a 
consent  of  both  parties.  Another  question  has  continuing  interest  in  lands  can  be  legally  raised 
caused  much  discussion,  but  seems  now  to  be  onlv  by  deed,  'that  is,  by  a  formal  instrument 
settled.  The  state  of  New  York,  by  5  statutes  under  seal.  So  that  when  one  licenses  another, 
passed  between  1798  and  1811,  gave  to  certain  by  a  mere  parol  permission,  to  keep  hay 
parties  ^^  the  sole  and  exclusive  right'*  of  navi-  stacks  on  his  land,  or  allows  the  licensee  to  dig 
gating  vessels  by  steam  in  the  waters  of  the  a  ditch  across  it,  the  privilege  in  both  cases  is 
state,  for  a  certain  time.  Some  one  claimed  a  equally  revocable  even  though  it  have  been  ex- 
right  to  navigate  these  waters  on  the  eround  ecuted  by  the  licensee.  An  easement  would 
that  his  vessels  were  duly  licensed,  under  the  have  been  irrevocable,  but  that  could  have  been 
laws  of  the  United  States,  to  carry  on  the  coast-  created  only  by  deed.  But  let  it  be  supposed 
ing  trade.  The  courts  of  New  York  decided  that  that  one  has,  with  another's  permission,  erected 
thu  general  lioense  gave  the  licensee  no  power  a  building  on  the  land  of  the  latter ;  a  revooa- 
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tion  of  the  license  in  snch  8  ease  wodd  canse  The  use  of  ft  forged  or  altered  license,  or  of  one 
the  licensee  material  injury.  He  has  ezecnted  issued  to  any  other  ship,  sobjects  to  forfeiture  the 
the  penniasion  by  an  expenditure  of  labor  or  vessel  and  cargo  sailing  under  it. 
money,  tlie  benefit  of  which  he  cannot  enjoy  if  UOHENS,  cellular  cryptogamous  plants^ 
the  license  to  go  upon  the  land  can  be  recidled  closely  allied  to  the  algso  and  to  the  ftingi,  yet 
at  the  option  of  the  licenser.  In  such  a  case  a  generally  distinguishable  from  either  by  charao- 
oourt  of  equity  wOl  sometimes  interpose  for  teristic  peculiarities.  Thus  a  lichen  may  be  de- 
the  protection  of  the  licensee.  It  regards  the  fined  as  consisting  of  a  thalluSy  of  apotheei4B, 
reyocation  in  such  circumstances  as  fraudulent,  and  of  ip^rmoffonia.  The  thallns  is  the  nutri- 
actually,  or  at  least  oonstructiTely,  and,  when  tive  or  Yegetating  functional  part ;  the  apothecia 
the  threatened  imury  to  the  licensee  could  not  contain  the  organs  of  reproduction,  and  are  an- 
be  compensated  m  damages,  has  construed  the  alogous  to  the  fertile  or  female  flower ;  the  sper^ 
execution  of  the  parol  permission  sufficient  to  sup-  magonia  contain  the  fecundati  ng  apparatus^  and 
ply  the  place  of  a  writing,  and  so  to  take  the  case  are  analogous  to  the  barren  or  male  flowers, 
out  of  the  statute  of  frauds.  Courts  of  law  hare  There  is  also  another  form  of  reproductive  or^ 
generally  adhered  to  the  strict  law  doctrines ;  gans,  which  may  be  considered  as  secondary,  and 
and,  in  respect  to  permanent  structures,  though  which  are  cailed  pycnidia  ;  these  most  usually 
there  are  some  dedsions  which  regard  the  license  occur  in  imperfectly  developed  lichens,  or  in 
as  coextensive  with  the  duration  of  the  building  those  whose  thallns  is  of  a  crustaceous  charao- 
to  which  it  relates,  yet  the  weight  of  authority  ter.  In  order  to  understand  the  structure  of 
is  adverse  to  this  view,  and  in  favor  of  limiting  lichens,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these 
the  licensee's  privilege  to  a  right  of  entry  and  re-  characteristics  in  detail.  I.  The  thalltu^  or  or^ 
moval,  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  chattels.  The  gan  of  nutrition,  consists  of  4  parts,  viz. :  1. 
more  favorable  decisions  rest  on  the  doctrine  of  The  cortical  layer,  which  is  ordinarily  formed 
equitable  estoppel,  which  has  been  borrowed  of  colorless  cellular  tissue,  but  where  nearest 
from  the  chancery  practice,  and  now  forms  a  the  exterior  surface  becomes  amorphous  and 
means  of  remedying  by  common  law  many  colored,  givinff  rise  to  a  sort  of  epidermis  to  be 
wrongs  which  otherwise  would  not  fall  within  seen  in  some  lichens  more  than  m  others.  2. 
the  range  of  the  common  law  Jurisdiction.  The  The  gonimous  layer,  which  is  of  a  very  lively 
general  rule  then,  in  the  Xl'nited  States  as  well  as  green  color,  and  lies  immediately  beneath  the 
in  England,  respecting  licenses  which  concern  cortical  layer ;  it  is  composed  of  a  sort  of  pave- 
the  enjoyment  of  interests  in  lands,  maintains  ment  of  opaque  cells,  not  altogether  continuouS| 
their  revocability,  no  matter  what  may  have  which  gives  the  lively  green  tints  of  some  lichens 
been  done  in  reliance  upon  them ;  and  no  matter  when  moistened  by  the  rain.  8.  The  med- 
whether  the  question  arise  between  the  origi-  nllary  layer  or  pith  layer,  found  in  the  centre 
nal  parties,  or  be  complicated  by  conveyance  of  the  stem  or  thallus,  and  lying  beneath  the 
to  tnird  persons ;  for  it  has  been  often  held  gonimous  layer.  It  has  8  modified  conditions 
that  a  grantee  of  the  licensee  cannot  claim  an  as  it  occurs  in  difierent  species,  viz. :  a,  corn- 
absolute  riffht  in  the  continuance  of  the  license,  posed  of  a  tissue  of  threads  woven  together  into 
even  thon^  it  be  essential  to  the  ei^oyment  of  a  loose  web,  serving  to  give  consistence  and  elas* 
his  grant. — ^In  international  law,  licenses  are  ticity  to  the  plant,  which  is  the  most  common 

Sermissions  to  carry  on  a  trade  interdicted  form;  5,  composed  chiefly  of  granules  in  which 
nring  war.  The  power  to  grant  them  rests  are  often  scattering  threads  and  octahedricciys- 
naturally  with  the  sovereign;  but  in  time  of  tals  of  oxalate  of  lime,  forming  a  compact  white 
actual  hostilities  they  may  be  immediately  is-  pith;  e,  composed  of  cellular  tissue  containing 
sued  by  generals  or  other  high  military  or  naval  gonidia  in  the  interior  of  the  cellules  or  else  be* 
officers.  These  licenses  are  liberally  construed,  tween  them.  4.  The  4th  layer  is  called  the 
but  no  advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  in-  hypothalline ;  it  lies  beneath  all  the  others,  and 
diligence  which  uiey  grant;  as  for  example,  by  is  indeed  that  upon  which  the  others  are  laid, 
carrying  a  different  kind  of  goods  firom  that  ex-  but  it  is  not  always  visible,  and  sometimes  be- 
pressly  permitted,  or  by  chan^ng,  without  the  comes  whofiy  wanting  in  the  matured  condition 
consent  of  the  granting  power,  the  person  by  of  the  thallus.  In  the  process  of  development 
whom  the  license  was  to  be  used ;  for,  if  it  be  not  it  precedes  them  all,  but  it  is  liable  to  be  arrest- 
expressly  transferable,  the  license  is  personal  ed  after  they  are  in  a  formative  state  so  as  to 
only.  A  wrong  description  of  the  licensee  in vali-  be  hardly  traceable  or  quite  invisible.  Its 
dates  the  license,  and  so  does  a  fraudulent  altera-  structure  is  filamentous  or  even  cellular,  its 
tion  of  it,  even  when  the  person  claiming  protec-  color  generally  dark  or  blackish,  sometimes  pale, 
tion  is  innocent  of  the  fraud.  Under  United  States  rarely  white.  There  are  two  forms  of  the  hy- 
statutes,  ships  which  engage  in  the  fisheries  or  pothalline  laver,  viz. :  <l  the  hypothallns,  made 
in  the  coasting  trade  need  not  be  registered  like  np  of  blackish  or  bluish  fibres  spreading  horizon- 
ships  which  carry  on  a  foreign  commerce.  It  is  tally,  frequently  beyond  the  edge  of  the  thallus, 
sufficient  if  they  be  enrolled,  though  they  must  and  surrounding  it  with  a  delicate  fringed  line, 
be  every  year  licensed  for  the  employment  or  as  seen  in  lichens  which  grow  upon  smooth 
business  in  which  they  are  to  engage.  The  par-  rocks  or  on  the  bark  of  trees;  5,  the  rhizinsB, 
ticnlar  trade  is  specified  in  the  license,  and  they  root-like  fibres,  branching,  with  their  extremi- 
are   not  permitted  to  engage  in  any  other,  ties  sometimed  fbrmed  like  a  brush,  in  color 
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flommonly  black,  but  sonietlinM  gnj  or  whit-  aporea,  whiob,  taken  ixp  hj  the  abno^hera  or 
ish,  giving  to  some  lichens  on  their  inferior  but-  washed  away  hj  the  raiDs^  are  ready  to  germi- 
faooe  the  appearance  of  a  rongh  pile,  or  a  shaggy  nate  in  such  places  as  are  anitable  to  their 
aspect;  they  serve  the  pnrpose  of  afiSxins  the  growth.  So  rapidly  may  the  mere  process  of 
lichen  to  its  matrix.  The  tfaaUns  is  liable  to  fperroination  he  effected,  that  spores  immersed 
modifications  of  these  several  parts,  or  its  tissae  m  water  npon  the  slide  of  the  microscope  in 
may  be  entirely  homogeneons.  The  external  the  process  of  examination  can  be  seen  pro- 
peculiarities  of  the  thallas  are:  the  effpheUm^  tmding  filamentary  threads  of  growth  from 
little  whitish  or  yellowish  excavations  npon  the  their  external  walls.  When  the  apothecia  are 
under  snrface  of  the  thallus  of  stictOy  probably  first  evolved  npon  or  in  the  thalln^  they  con- 
serving in  some  nutritive  function ;  cephalodia^  sist  of  little  buds  or  nuclei,  containing  the  im- 
^obular-shaped,  tuberculous,  or  shapeless  swell-  perfect  hymeneal  layer  and  its  formmg  asci, 
inga,  looking  like  morbid  excrescences,  com*  each  of  which  has  granular  matter  in  its  into- 
moniy  paler  than  the  rest  of  the  upper  snrface  rior,  whid),  acted  upon  by  the  opermagonia,  ar- 
of  the  thallus;  iiidiay  exuberant  growths  of  the  ranges  itself  into  the  spores  which  have  been 
thallus  into  erect,  stalked,  coral-like,  and  per-  described.  ILL  Th^tpennagimia^  or  fecundating 
haps  branching  excrescences,  always  of  the  same  organs,  the  barren  or  male  flowers,  so  to  speak,  are 
color  as  the  thallus  itself;  l^aritiy  morbid  con-  gener^y  very  small  oblong  or  rounded  bodies^ 
ditions  of  the  thallus,  when  it  becomes  converted  sometimes  in  the  form  of  special  tubercles,  some- 
into  a  sterile  and  pulverulent  state;  s^r^iOfpar-  times  immersed  in  the  superior  snrface  of  die 
tial  pulverulent  eruptions  of  the  cortical  layer,  thallus,  and  presenting  to  the  eye  little  papillary 
often  in  the  form  of  scattered  rounded  heaps  of  or  simple  perforations  (oetioles),  of  a  blackish  or 
spherical  particles  of  a  brighter  color,  sometimes  brownish  color,  though  sometimes  of  the  same 
confined  to  the  border  of  the  thallns,  producing  general  hue  as  the  thallus  itself.  Each  sperma- 
a  rich  and  beautiful  edging ;  wiriolaTick^  a  con-  gonium  has  a  conceptade,  BterigmatOi  and  «pM^ 
dition  of  the  fruit-bearing  organs,  where  they  matia.  The  conceptade  is  composed  of  a  tissue 
become  pulverulent;  tpUomc^  pulverulent  spots,  of  small  oelb  united  together  into  a  wall,  whose 
most  commonly  black,  seen  upon  the  thallus,  exterior  layers  are  of  a  similar  consistence  with 
and  r^ulting  from  the  presence  of  small  parap  that  of  the  thallus,  but  whose  interior  wall  is 
sitical  fungi  similar  to  what  we  see  upon  the  transformed  into  particular  organs  called  sterig- 
foliage  of  higher  plants.  II.  The  apothscia^  or  mata.  These  are  either  simple  or  Jointed  threads, 
reproductive  organs,  commonly  occupy  the  cor*  straight  and  undivided,  or  branching.  The  eel- 
tical  layer,  but  sometimes  nestle  deeply  within  lules  which  make  up  the  sterigmata  taper  to- 
the  interior  tissues.  Of  those  first  mentioned,  ward  their  summits,  and  bear  divergent,  pro- 
which  are  called  discoid,  there  are  the  follow-  tuberant  bodies  of  various  shapes  in  difierent 
ing  modifications:  a,  peltate,  large,  bare  apo-  spedes  of  lichens.  When  these  reach  their  full 
thecia ;  5,  scutellate,  having  an  exterior  cover-  development,  they  detach  themsdves  from  their 
ing  formed  of  the  thallus ;  «,  patellate,  having  support,  and  become  free  corpuscles,  ready  to 
a  border  or  edge  made  of  their  own  sub-  be  expelled  from  the  conceptade.  Generally 
stance,  and  not  of  the  thallus ;  cZ,  lirellate,  ir-  only  one  of  these  corpusdes  is  produced  frt>m  a 
regularly  formed,  dongated,  or  branching  apo-  sterigma;  but  when  the  sterigmata  are  composed 
thecia,  and  often  varying  in  shape  in  the  same  of  several  beads  or  joints,  each  joint  can  pro- 
species  of  lichen.  The  term  nudeiform  is  at-  duoe  its  corposde,  which  in  &ct  is  the  sperma- 
tached  to  those  apothecia  which  nestle  more  or  tium.  Frequently  a  very  great  number  of  sper- 
less  deeply  in  the  tissue.  In  internal  structure  matia  are  found  within  the  conceptade,  which 
the  apothecia  consist  of  a  conceptade  or  tegu-  have  not  been  excluded  through  the  oetiole. 
mentary  covering  made  up  of  cellular  tissue  Beside  the  sterigmata,  barren  threads  are  notice- 
protecting  the  hymeneum,  in  which  are  found  able,  which  probably  are  no  more  than  nodevel- 
numerous  beaded  or  jointed  threads,  among  oped  sterigmata.  These  spermatia  are  remark- 
which  are  the  a$ei  or  flask-shaped  cells  contain-  ably  constant  in  form  and  size  as  they  occur  in 
ing  numel-ons  seed-like  bodies  called  spores.  It  particular  lichens,  and  thus  afford  excellent  spe- 
is  by  those  spores  that  the  normal  growth  of  cific  distinctions.  Thus  in  some  instances  they 
the  lichens  is  effected;  their  number  is  often  measure  ^^.^  of  a  millimetre  in  length ;  some, 
increased  by  pustules  or  gonidia,  which  when  whose  form  is  very  attenuate,  measure  y^^  of 
detached  act  like  cuttings,  buds,  eyes,  &c.,  in  a  miUemetre.  Their  color  is  always  white^ 
the  higher  plants.  These  asd  are  not  constant  though  under  the  microscope  they  appear  of  a 
in  the  number  of  the  spores  they  contain;  dear  yellow  tint  Their  forms  are  very  various, 
those  of  some  lichens  have  uniformly  8  spores,  acicukr,  bluntly  thickened  at  the  extremities, 
others  6,  4,  2,  and  some  have  only  one;  still  eylindrioal,  cylindrical  but  curved,  or  ellipsoid, 
others  contain  a  very  great  number  of  spores.  Oompared  with  the  spores,  their  number  is 
When  an  ascus  contains  8  spores,  it  is  called  immense.  Among  the  most  convincing  proofe 
octosporous^  and  so  on.  The  spores,  too,  differ  of  their  fecundating  properties  are  the  facts  that 
much  in  size,  varying  indeed  from  yyVi  to  ^j  of  there  are  several  lichens  destitute  of  apothecia, 
a  millimetre  in  length.  After  a  while  the  hy-  which  are  equally  destitute  of  spermagooia; 
meneum  becomes  emptied  out  from  the  concep-  there  are  others  which  in  one  part  of  the  world 
tade,  and  the  asd  being  dissolved  set  free  the  never  produce  apotheciai  bat  have  them  abun- 
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dandy  elsdwh^re,  uid  aeeomiMUiied  by  nnmer-  apotheda,  in  a  variety  of  forms  Sn  dMfai^gii 

oivqpermagonia.  Were  these  paraatical  growths  species ;  the  omstaceooa,  a  closely  appressed 

(fosgi  for  instance),  as  has  been  maintained,  condition,  scarcely  to  be  dlstingoisbed  fit>m  the 

snch  peculiarities  would  scarcely  occnr.    lY.  matrix,  or  else  perhaps  made  np  or  broken  up 

Mention  has  been  made  of  a  secondary  repro-  into  distinct  sqnamnles ;  the  fntticnlose,  assnm- 

dacttve  apparatus  csHlod  ptfcnidia.    These  in  ing  the  contour  of  little  branching  shrubs,  some* 

their  exterior  form  have  a  resemblance  to  the  times  yery  dwarf,  and  sometimes,  esneciaUy 

rrmagonia  in  being  furnished  with  concepta-  when  pendent  from  old  trees,  of  a  great  laigth ; 
^  and  even  in  their  sporiferous  threads  (sty-  the  foliaceous,  varying  from  very  small,  mem* 
lospores);  but  these  are  less  abundant,  simple,  of  branaceous,  thin,  scale-like  forms,  affixed  to  a 
thicker  substance,  and  bear  much  larger  spores,  central  or  an  eccentric  base  (peltate),  or  spread* 
Not  only  do  these  spores  germinate,  but  the  ing  out  horizontally  many  inches  in  extent^ 
stylospores  have  the  same  property.  Generally  and  having  its  circumference  entire,  lobed,  or 
the  pyonidia  appear  in  the  closest  proximity  even  deeply  jagged.  Lichens  grow  upon  al- 
to the  apothecia,  and  they  seem  to  have  some  most  every  substance  where  alternate  dryness 
intimate  connection  with  them,  as  if  they  were  and  moisture  can  be  found,  a  very  few  only 
fruit-bearing  organs,  not  developed  or  perhaps  passing  much  of  their  existence  in  a  submerged 
arrested  in  their  development^  yet  capable  of  state.  Destitute  of  roots  and  dependent  upon 
producing  spores  of  a  particular  character. —  the  atmosphere  for  their  nutrition,  it  seems  to 
Thus  we  see  that  the  essential  elements  of  ter-  matter  little  with  them  upon  what  matrix  they 
restrial  vegetation  are  to  be  found  in  these  fix.  In  so  wide  a  geographical  range  as  that 
plants,  which  hold  such  a  subordinate  rank  in  over  which  they  are  spread,  the  same  identical 
the  scale  of  creation,  being  in  fact  rootless  and  spedes  must  be  found  occurring  upon  very  die* 
eellular,  subdsting  upon  the  air,  but  furnished  tinct  kinds  of  trees  and  soils,  yet  maintaining 
with  stems,  branches,  floral  apparatus,  fruits,  and  their  specific  characters.  Thus  there  are  some 
seeds ;  their  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  species  which  are  most  commonly  to  be  expect- 
being  intermediate  between  the  floating  tribes  of  ed  upon  rocks,  yet  which  frequently  grow  upon 
the  alg»  and  the  fugacious  forms  of  the  fun^  on  the  bark  of  trees.  Many  species  are  excessively 
as  Fries  expresses  it,  '^  having  the  vegetation  of  polymorphous,  and  present  themselves  under  so 
tiie  algals  and  the  fhictification  of  the  fungals."  many  varieties  as  to  render  it  difficult  to  re* 
Thus  ingeniously  contrived  and  admirably  fitted  duce  them  to  an  original  type,  the  color  of  the 
for  an  especial  office,  we  should  expect  to  find  thallus  being  often  affected  by  the  chemical 
them  in  situations  suited  to  no  other  vegetation,  composition  of  the  rock  on  which  they  grow, 
or  else  occupying  posts  among  it  still  uodQtted  to  or  the  color  of  the  disk  of  the  apotheoia  remark- 
its  most  propitious  growths.  According  to  Du-  ably  diverse.  Several  species  are  parasiticsl 
mont  d^Urville,  the  pulverulent  lichens  are  the  upon  others,  occurring  upon  their  thalli  in  the 
first  plants  that  clothe  the  bare  rocks  of  newly  reduced  forms  of  mere  fruits  or  of  spermagonia; 
fbrmed  islands  in  the  midst  of  the  ocean ;  the  their  own  vegetative  functions  being  in  some 
foliaceous  lichens  follow  these,  then  mosses  and  sort  supplied  by  the  vicarious  action  of  the  sub- 
liverworts.  (Annales  des  teieneei  naturellea,  ject  to  which  they  have  attadied  themselves,  or 
vi.  64.)  The  crustaceous  lichens  affect  the  very  even  dispensing  with  it,  as  other  species  do 
summits  of  mountains,  growing  near  the  limits  upon  particular  matrices. — ^The  value  of  the 
of  perpetual  snow,  and  are  seen  near  the  pole,  lichens  to  man  may  be  estimated  from  their  uses 
so  seeminf^y  rudimentary  as  to  appear  like  col-  as  articles  of  food  and  of  medicine,  and  from 
ored  spots  of  the  solid  rocks.  They  are  not)  their  employment  in  the  arts.  According  to 
however,  exclusively  confined  to  such  regions,  Linnieus,  in  the  arctic  regions  of  Lapland  the 
being  conmion  in  some  instances  on  the  margin  reindeer  lichen  (eladonia  rangiferina)  grows 
of  the  sea  in  countries  where  granitic  strata  es-  in  the  utmost  profusion,  and  overspreads  plains 
peciallyaretobefound.  The  sides  of  buildings  hundreds  of  miles  in  extent  These  are  the 
and  the  surfaces  of  sandstone  rocks  are  favorite  fertile  fields  of  the  Laplanders,  so  that  the 
situations  for  many  kinds.  The  larger  and  more  x^sseesor  of  such  a  barren  tract  thus  covered 
conspicuous  are  found  in  temperate  and  moist  with  lichens  considers  himself  fortunate ;  for 
dimates,  choosing  northern  and  western  expo-  when  the  cold  of  winter  has  withered  up  every 
snres;  and  even  at  the  equator  there  are  species  sort  of  herbage,  this  lichen  becomes  the  prind- 
rich  and  gorgeous  in  colors.  The  prevailing  pal  aliment  of  the  herds  in  which  consists  his 
tints  in  lichens  are  gray,  white,  black,  dark  wealth,  and  on  which  depends  the  very  exist* 
brown,  rich  green,  pale  yellow,  and  orange  red.  ence  of  the  natives  of  that  country.  The  rein* 
From  mere  specks  or  patches  of  hard,  seemingly  deer  lichen  was  at  one  time  by  edict  of  Gusta- 
inanimate  matter,  the  lichens  assume  sizes  of  vus  III.  used  in  the  manufMsture  of  fiour,  when 
considerable  magnitude,  owing  to  the  develop-  grain  was  scarce.  The  Iceland  moss  (cetraria 
ment  of  their  thalli,  of  which  may  be  cited  the  Islandiea)  fattens  cattle,  sheep,  deer,  and  swine; 
following  forms  :  the  hypophleoid^  where  the  and  out  of  this  and  of  the  C.  nivaUa  the  Iceland- 
plant  does  not  appear  upon  the  surface  of  the  ers  make  soup  and  even  bread.  According  to 
substance  on  which  it  grows,  but  burrows  Olafsen,  one  ton  of  Iceland  moss  is  equal  to  half 
beneath  the  bark  of  trees  or  between  the  fibres  a  ton  of  meal  (See  Ioblakd  Moss.)  LeoMora 
of  dead  wood,  presenting  to  the  eye  only  the  fcuUnia^  of  the  steppes  of  Asia,  is  eaten  by 
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Ibe  nomadic  tribM  of  tluMO  regions.   The  trip$  tore  have  been  oontribnted  to  tbe  Anndlet  dm 

de  rpehe  (umbiliearia  Mtihlenbergii),  mixed  idences  naturellei  (Paris),  tbroQgb  man^r  sno- 

with  tbe  roe  of  fishes,  assists  in  making  natri-  cessive  years,  bv  Talasne,  Bajrhoffer,  Kzigeohn, 

tione  food  for  the  North  American  Indians.    Sir  and  others.     F6e  issued  Mithode  Uehino^O' 

John  Franklin  was  indebted  to  this  lichen  for  phique  et  generet^  omU  de  qtiatre  planehu,  with 

subsistenoe  after  a  4  days'  abstinence  when  on  colored  figares  (4to.,  Paris,  1824) ;  also  an  JShMs 

his  journey  to  the  shores  of  the  Polar  sea.    Li-  iur  les  eryptogames  dea  Seoreea  exotigueB  ojffUinalm 

chens  afford  valnable  materials  for  dyeing,  of  (Paris,  1824-^87),  succeeded  in  1887  by  a  sup- 

which  the  parelle  {lecanora  parella)  and  cud-  plement  and  revision  with  figures  of  the  spores 

bear  (X.  Uvrtarea)  may  be  cited  as  fiuniliar  in-  of  different  genera,  a  most  valuable  contributioii. 

stances.     To  these  may  be  added  uruola/ria  Bee  also  the  works  of  Massalongo,^ic#reil0«ti22^ 

terupaaa  and  dnereOy  with  pannelia  Boxatilis^  auUmomia  dei  lieJieni  erosUm  (Verona,  1863), 

9mphalode&^  eon$pena^  &c    Eocella  tinctoricty  and  Memarie  liehenograflehe  (Verona,  1866); 

/uciformiSf  intncata^  &c.,  inhabitants  of  the  Kdrber,  SyaUma  Liohenum  Germanim  (Breslan, 

shores  of  the  Mediterranean  or  of  the  coast  of  1855),  and  a  supplement  now  publishmg ;  Ny- 

Africa,  Chili,  &c.,  yield  archil.    Even  the  com-  lander,  8ynop$i»  Meihodica  Liehtnum  (Paris, 

mon  yellow  wall  lichen  (parmelia  parietina\  1858  et  $eq,) ;  and  among  English  botanists,  Sir 

so  abundant  near  our  sea  coasts,  possesses  a  pe-  William  Hooker,   ^^  English  Flora"   (London, 

culiar  principle  called  narietine  ([Thompson),  1828);    Turner  and   Borrer,    LiehfenogrtqMa 

which  forms  a  bright  yellow  colonng  matter;  j^'tonniea  (Yarmouth,  1889,  printed  for  pri- 

this  is  heightened  by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  muri-  vate  circulation) ;  W.  L.  Lindsay,  M.D.,  ^^  Brit* 

atio  acid,  and  alkalies  change  it  to  a  rich  pur*  ish  Lichens**  (London,  1852) ;  the  Rev.  M.  J. 

plish  red. — ^The  chemical  constituents  of  lichens  Berkley,  "  Introduction  to  Oryptogamic  Bol- 

are  phosphate  of  lime,  salt,  manganese,  iron ;  any**  (London,  1857). — The  study  and  arrange- 

several  principles,  as  picrolichine,  variolarine,  ment  of  lichens  in  America  was  perhaps  m 

orceine,  cetrarine,  inuhne,  erythrine,  rocelline,  early  as  the  earlier  American  floras  and  cata- 

pioroerythrine ;  several  acids,  as  parelle,  usnio^  logues.    In  Gronovius's  Fl&ra  Virginiea  (1761) 

orceic,  and  erythrynio  acid ;  others,    uncrys-  are  enumerated  some  which  were  observed  by 

tallizable  sugar,  oil,  waxy  matter,  resinous  mat-  Clayton ;  and  to  this  list  were  added  others 

ter ;  crystals,  and  oxalate  of  lime  in  the  tissues  from  For8ter*3  ^^  Catalogue  of  the  Plants  of 

especially  of   leeanora    tartarea. — ^The   name  North  America**  (London,  1774),  and  from  Wei- 

lichen  was  originally  given  by  Dioscorides,  and  ter*s  Flora  Carolinxana  (London,  1788).  Muh- 

after  him  by  Pliny,  to  certain  species,  because  lenberg*s  Catalogta  Plantarum  America  Sep* 

of  a  fancied  resemblance  to  the  cutaneous  dis-  tentrionalie  (Lancaster,  Penn.,  1818)  contains 

ease  so  called,  whence  they  were  supposed  to  be  184  species,  18  of  which  are  considered  as  new; 

specifics  for  it.    Tournefort  in  1719  first  accn-  In  1819  Prof.  Torrey  published  his  catalogue  of 

rately  limited  the  class  of  cryptogamlc  plants,  the  plants  of  New  York,  in  which  a  number  of 

assigning  to  it  a  distinct  division  in  the  vegetable  species  are  given.    In  1828  Mr.  Halsey's  '*Sy- 

kingdom.    The  Enumeratio  Lichenum  of  Hoff-  noptical  View  of  the  Lichens  of  New  York" 

man  appeared  in  1784,  and  the  Pr(?^romtMZieA^  appeared  in  the  "Annals  of  the  Lyceum,"  in 

nographia  Stieciea,  by  Acharius,  in  1798 ;  in  which  170  species  are  given,  of  which  9  are 

the  latter  lichens  are  distributed  into  8  families,  claimed  as  new;  this  paper  is  a  descriptive  cat* 

viz.,  the  orostaceous,  foliaceous,  and  branching,  alogue.  Appended  to  the  "  Geological  Report** 

Acharius  published  several  other  works  on  the  of  Prof.  Hitchcock  116  species,  including  a  num- 

same    subject,  including   the  Liehenographia  ber  from  the  late  Dr.  Porter  of  Plainfield,  Mass., 

Unioenalts  (Gdttingen,  1810-*14),  and  Synoptie  are  enumerated  in  the  catalogue  of  the  plants 

Methodiea  Lichenum  (Lund,  1814),  which  have  of  Massachusetts.  The  "flora  of  Boreal  Amer- 

been  generally  used  for  identification  and  for  ica**  (London,   1828-*40),  by  Sir  William  J. 

the  study  of  lichens  in  Great  Britain  as  well  as  Hooker,  contains  a  general  survey  of  the  lichens 

tbe  United  States;  but  in  continental  Europe  of  that  region,  and  descriptions  of  new  qpe« 

other  authors  have  been  preferred.   An  arrange-  cies.    In  the  Boston  '*  Journal  of  Natural  His- 

ment  of  the  lichens  by  Sprengel  in  his  Syatema  tory**  for  the  years  1888,  *89,  *40,  and  *41,  may 

(Gdttingen,  1827)  is  considered  admirable.    The  be  found  an  ^*  Enumeration  of  some  Lichens  of 

simplified  arrangement  of  Fries,  in  his  Licheno*  New  England,  with  Eemarks,**  valuable  ccmtri- 

graphia  Europaa  Btformata  (Lund,  1881),  has  butions  from  the  pen  of  Edward  Tuckerman; 

been  made  the  basis  of  study  by  admirers  of  his  and  in  Silliman*s  ** Journal  of  Science  and  Arts*' 

classical  beauty  of  language  and  description,  is  an  "  Enumeration  of  North  American  Li- 

Eschweiler,  a  profound  investigator,  published  chens,**  followed  by  supplementary  articles  in 

his  Syatema  Lichenum  at  Nuremberg  in  1824 ;  the  volumes  for  1868-*9.   'Mr.  Tuckerman  also 

but  his  greatest  and  most  valuable  contributions  published  an  *^  Enumeration  of  North  American 

to  this  subject  are  to  be  found  in  Martius*s  Lichens,  with  a  Preliminary  View  of  the  Stmc- 

Plora  Braeilieneie  (Stuttgart  and  TQbingen,  ture  and  General  History  o(  these  Plants,  and 

1838).  Bayrhoffer*s  Einegee  Oher  Lichenum  und  of  the  Friesian  System,*'  &c.  (Oambridge,  1845), 

deren  B^flntehtung  (Bern,  1841)  gave  a  new  im-  and  a  ^  Synopsis  of  the  Lichens  of  New  £ng- 

petus  to  these  studies.   The  most  extensive  and  land  and  of  the  Northern  States  and  Briti^ 

oarefuleasi^s  upon  then:  arrangement  and  BtruiO-  America"  (Cambridge,  1848).     His  contribu- 
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UoxkB  to  Amerioan  lichenologj  may  be  seen  of  themostbrilliaiitinenof  iheiiltrft-oonserya- 

likewisd  in  Agassiz^s  "  Lake  Superior  and  its  iire  party,  he  as  well  as  his  eompanion  Gen. 

Vegetation"  (Boston,  1850).    Mr.  Tnckerman  Anerawald  was  killed  bj  the  mob  during  the 

(now  professor  of  botany  at  Amherst  college)  outbreak  which  followed  the  ratification  of  the 

has  also  published  6  fascicles  of  specimens,  treaty  of  MalinO  with  Denmark, 

dried,  mounted,  and  named  by  himself,  of  the  LIOHTENBEBG,  Gbobo  Chbistofh,  a  Ger- 

liohens  of  North  America,  amonntinffthusfarto  man  physicist  and  author,  bom  in  Darmstadt, 

150  species.    They  are  known  as  ZteMR«f^m«r-  July  1, 1742,  died  in  Gdttingen,  Feb.  24,  1799. 

tea  Ssptentrumaiii  ExHoeaH  (184d-'51).    He  is  He  was  educated  at  Darmstadt  and  G6tt!ngen, 

now  (1800)  engaged  in  the  investigation  of  those  was  appointed  a  professor  at  the  uniTersity  of 

of  the  soutbem  United  States  and  of  Cuba,  thelatterplacein  1770,  and  in  1777  became  pro* 

Some  notices  of  the  lichens  of  Massachusetts  and  fessor  of  experimental  philosophy  there.  In  bis 

Vermont  may  be  likewise  found  in  the  ^*  Jour-  latter  days  he  was  subject  to  hypochondria, 

nal  of  the  Essex  County  Natural  History  So-  His  most  celebrated  work  is  his  Erkldrang  dtfr 

dety"  (Salem,  1836),  and  in  the  *^  Proceedings  Eogartkiichffi^  KupfefnUchSy  which  was  left  un- 

of  the  Essex  Institute"  (Salem,  1848-'56),  of  finished,  and  not  published  till  after  his  death 

which  particularly  the  description  of  a  new  ge-  (1794-^9.)     Among  his  other  works  are  the 

nns  in  the  co2209na6«s  is  important.  Those  of  the  ^^  Madhouse  for  Opinions  and  Inventions,^  a 

extreme  west  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  ocean  *' Sentimental  Journey  to  Laputa."  and  ^^Oon* 

were  collected  many  years  since  by  Menzies,  solation  for  those  Unfortunates  who  are  no  On- 

and  have  been  published  from  descriptions  made  ginal  Geniuses.'^    A  complete  edition  of  his 

on  the  species  m  the  herbarium  of  Hooker ;  but  works,  by  F.  G.  Kries,  was  published  at  G^tting^- 

others  doubtless  remain  as  yet  undetected.  en  (9  vols.  8?o.,  1800^'6,  and  6  vols.,  1844-'6). 

LICHFIELD,  an  episcopal  city  and  municipal  UCHTENSTEIN,  Mabtin  Hxinbioh  Kabl, 
and  paiiiamentary  borough  of  Staffordshire,  a  German  naturalist,  born  in  Hamburg,  Jan.  10, 
England,  and  a  county  in  itself,  situated  on  a  1780,  died  Sept.  8, 1857,  on  board  the  steamer 
small  branch  of  the  Trent,  116  m.  N.  W.  from  between  Eorsdr  and  Ki^.  He  studied  at  Jena, 
London  by  the  London  and  north-western  rail-  was  graduated  in  1802  as  doctor  of  medicine  at 
way;  pop,  in  1851, 7,012.  It  is  well  paved  and  the  university  of  Helmstedt,  and  in  the  same 
lighted,  and  the  principal  streets  are  lined  with  year  accompanied  the  Dutch  governor  Janssens 
handsome  and  well  built  houses.  The  most  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  his  secretary  and 
interesting  public  edifice  is  the  cathedral,  parts  physician,  and  as  tutor  to  nis  children.  At  the 
of  which  display  the  early  English  architecture,  end  of  1802  he  made  a  tour  of  exploration  in 
It  is  410  feet  long,  158  feet  wide  across  the  the  interior  of  Cape  Colony,  and  collected  the 
transepts,  and  has  8  spires,  the  central  one  of  materials  for  his  scientific  work,  Bmen  im  tud* 
which  is  280  feet  high.  In  the  interior  is  a  lichm  Afrika  (Berlin,  1810-^11 ;  English  trans- 
monument  to  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  was  a  lation  by  Anne  Plumptre,  London,  1812).  In 
native  of  Lichfield.  The  city  has  places  of  wor*  1804,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  England, 
ship  for  various  denominations,  several  national  he  served  as  surgeon  in  a  regiment  of  Hottentot 
schools,  a  grammar  school  founded  by  Edward  light  infantry,  and  in  1805  was  sent  on  a  mis- 
YL  and  formerly  free,  several  charitable  insti-  sion  to  some  of  the  native  tribes.  After  the 
tations^  a  savings  bank,  carpet  manufactories,  English  conquest  of  the  Cape  he  returned  with 
brewenes,  a  theatre,  and  a  guildhalL  the  Dutch  governor  to  Europe.    In  1811  he  be- 

UCHNOWSEY,  Fxux,  prince,  a  Prussian  came  professor  of  zoology  at  the  university  of 

general,  bom  April  5, 1814,  killed  in  Frankfort*  Berlin,  and  in  1818  director-in-chief  of  the  zoo- 

on-the-Main,  Sept.  18,  1848.    He  was  a  mem-  logical  museum.     He  was  eminent  as  an  omi- 

ber  of  an  ancient  family,  who  hold  large  es-  thologist,  and  wrote  many  treatises  on  various 

tatea  in  Prussia  and  Austria,  and  who  were  branches  of  zoology. 

raised  to  the  rank  of  princes  in  the  former  LICONG,  a  central  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the 

oo!|ntry  in  1778,  and  in  the  latter  in  1824.    His  Licking  river;  area,  666  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860, 

ftther.  Prince  Eduard  Maria  (born  in  1789,  88,846.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  a  good  soil, 

died  in  1845),  was  the  author  of  an  unfinished  mostly  under  cultivation,  and  abounds  with 

historv  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  (8  vols.,  Vienna,  iron  ore.  The  productions  in  1850  were  886,817 

1686->^44).    Prince  Felix  entered  the  Prussian  bushels  of  wheats  1,438,845  of  Indian  com,  and 

service  at  an  early  age,  but  left  it  in  1888  to  289,810  of  oats.    There  were  82  grist  miUs,  60 

fi^t  in  the  ranks  for  Don  Carlos  in  Spain,  saw  mills,  4]ronfounderies,  5  woollen  factories, 

whose  adjutant-general  he  became.    A  work  22  tanneries,  6  newspaper  ofiBces,  99  churches, 

on  his  reminiscences  of  Spain,  which  he  pub-  and  16,989   pupils  attending   public  schools, 

lished  in  1841-2,  involved  him  in  a  duel  in  Capital,  Newark. 

which  he  was  severely  wounded.    After  his  re-  LICKING.    I.  A  river  of  Kentucky,  rising  in 

eovery  he  visited  Portugal,  and  wrote  a  work  Floyd  co.  among  the  Cumberland  mountains, 

oa  that  country  which  appeared  in  1848.  While  and,  after  a  course  of  about  200  m.,  falling  into 

at  Barcelona  a  mob  attacked  him  on  account  the  Ohio  at  Newport,  opposite  Cincinnati.    It 

of  his  having  served  the  cause  of  Don  Carlos,  is  navigable  for  small  steamers  to  Falmouth, 

In  1848  he  became  a  member  for  Batlsbon  of  about  50  m.  from  its  mouth.    II.  A  river  of 

the  Frankfort  parliament    Conspicuous  as  one  Ohio,  called  the  Patadsala  hy  the  Indians^  ridng 
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sear  the  oeotreof  the  eUte,  and  flowiag  into  Uie  Emrmt  Haiuer  by  Feoerbaoh,  were  among  hia 

Maskingnm  near  Newark.    It  fdrniBoea  yala-  pablkiations  of  this  |>eriod.    At  New  York  in 

able  water  power.  1888  he  tranidated  the  work  of  De  Beamnont 

LIGTORS,  in  Roman  antiqaity,  pnblio  offi-  and  De  Tooqaeyille  on  the  penitentiary  system 

cers  appointed  to  attend  on  the  enief  magis-  in  the  United  States,  adding  an  introdnotion 

trates.     The  ancient  kings  were  always  pre-  and  notes.    He  was  now  caJled  npon  by  the 

ceded  by  12  lictors,  who  bore  the  fa9ce9  and  tmstees  of  Girard  college  to  fnmish  a  plan  of 

$0tfwn9.     One  of  the  consnls  was  preceded  by  edaoation  and  instmction  for  that  institntion, 

the  same  number,  bearing  only  the  fasces.  IHo-  which  was  pnblished  at  Philadelphia  in  1684w 

tators  had  a  donble  nnmber.    Liotors  also  wait-  In  the  same  year  appeared  his  *^  Letters  to  a 

ed  on  the  decemyiri,  prsotors,  and  proconsuls,  Gentleman  in  Germany,  written  after  a  Trip  from 

and  on  some  minor  magistrates  when  in  the  Philadelphia  to  Niagara,"  being  the  yehicle  of 

proyinces.     It  belonged  to  them  to  inflict  pan-  mnch  entertaining  anecdote  and  nhilosophical 

ishment  on  condemned  Roman  citizens.  table  talk  on  matters  suggested  by  the  way; 

LIEBER,  Fbanoib,  an  American  publicist  and  in  1886  his  *^  Reminiscences  or  Niebuhr.*' 
born  in  Berlin,  March  18,  1800.  He  entered  In  this  year  be  was  called  from  Philadelphia^ 
the  Prussian  army  at  the  age  of  15  as  a  yolun-  which  be  had  now  made  his  place  of  residence, 
teer  in  a  regiment  stationed  nearest  the  frontier,  to  the  professorship  of  history  and  political 
He  fought  in  the  contests  of  Dgny  and  Water*  economy  in  the  South  Carolina  college  at  Oo* 
loo,  and  was  seyerely  wounded  at  the  assault  lumbia,  and  discharged  the  duties  of  this  cludr 
of  Namur.  Returning  to  Berlin,  in  oommon  till  his  remoyal  to  New  Yoiic  in  1868,  imme- 
with  the  ingenuous  youth  of  that  day,  he  re-  diately  after  which  he  was  appointed  to  the 
ststed  the  reactionary  measures  of  goyemment.  same  professorship  at  Columbia  college  in  that 
He  was  arrested  as  a  liberal,  but  procured  his  dty.  During  this  long  period  he  published 
release,  when  he  prosecuted  his  studies  at  the  numerous  important  works,  of  which  we  may 
uniyersity  of  Jena.  The  goyemment  placing  enumerate  ^A  Manual  of  Political  Ethics"  (d 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  adyancement,  at  the  yols.  8yo.,  Boston,  1888),  adopted  by  Haryara 
age  of  21  he  proceeded  to  Greece  to  take  part  college  as  a  text  book,  and  commended  by  Kent 
in  its  struggle  for  independence,  trayellinff  on  and  Story;  *' Legal  and  Political  Hermeneutics, 
foot  through  Switzerland  to  Marseilles.  After  or  Principles  of  Interpretation  and  Construction 
enduring  yarious  privations,  he  returned  to  in  Law  and  Politics ;"  ^^  Laws  of  Property : 
Italy,  where  he  was  receiyed  into  the  family  of  Essays  on  Property  and  Labor"  (18mo.,  New 
the  Prussian  ambassador,  the  historian  Niebuhr.  York,  1848) ;  and  "  Ciyil  Liberty  and  Self-Goy- 
He  passed  the  years  1822  and  1828  at  Rome  in  erament^*  (2  yols.  12mo.,  Philadelphia,  1868X 
this  most  adyantageous  relation,  of  which  he  Special  branches  of  polity  or  civU  administra- 
has  published  an  interesting  yolume  of  remmia*  tion  haye  also  engaged  his  attention,  particular- 
cences,  mainly  occupied  with  the  table  talk,  on  ly  the  suliject  of  penal  legislation,  among  his 
a  great  yariety  of  learned  and  more  familiar  writings  on  which  are :  ^  Essays  on  Subjects  of 
topics,  of  his  distinguished  friend.  While  with  Penal  Law  and  the  Penitentiary  System,"  pub- 
Niebcdir  he  wrote  m  German  a  journal  of  his  lished  by  the  Philadelphia  prison  discipline  so- 
sojourn  in  Greece,  which  was  published  at  Leip-  ciety ;  an  essay  on  the  ^^  Abuse  of  the  Pardoning 
do,  and  has  been  translated  into  other  langpuigea.  Power,"  republished  by  the  legislature  of  New 
Returning  to  Germany  with  promises  of  safety,  York;  '*  Remarks  on  Mrs.  Fry's  Views  of  S<di« 
he  was  imprisoned  at  kopnick,  where  he  passed  tary  Confinement,"  published  in  England ;  and  a 
his  time  in  study  and  writing  a  collection  of  ^*  Letter  on  the  Penitentiary  System,"  pnblished 
poems,  which,  on  his  release  by  the  influence  by  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  His  occa- 
of  Niebuhr,  were  printed  at  Berlin  under  the  sional  papers  are  worthy  of  mention,  as  a  ^^  Let- 
name  of  Franz  Arnold.  Annoyed  by  the  per-  ter  on  Anglican  and  Galilean  Liberty,"  translat- 
secutions  which  he  had  endured,  and  by  the  ed  into  German  and  annotated  by  the  dbtin- 
prospect  of  others  of  a  similar  nature,  he  left  guished  jurist  Mittermaier,  who  is  also  now 
hts  country  in  1826  for  England,  and  supported  (I860)  superintending  a  translation  of  the  ^^Giyil 
himself  for  a  year  in  London  as  a  priyate  teacher,  Liberty ;"  a  paper  on  Uie  yocal  sounds  of  Laura 
whiie  he  wrote  for  the  German  periodicals.  In  Bridsman,  the  blind  deaf  mute,  ooropared  with 
1827  he  came  to  the  United  States,  an^  com-  the  dements  of  phonetic  langnagCipublished  in 
menced  his  aotiye  career  in  this  country  by  the  the  ^  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge;" 
ddiyery  of  lectures  on  history  and  politics  in  political  artades  in  *^Putnam*s  Monthly"  onNa- 
the  larger  cities.  He  also  founded  a  swimming  poleon  and  Uteh ;  and  numerous  addresses  on 
school  in  Boston  in  accordance  with  the  system  anniyersary  and  other  occasions.  Since  hisoccu- 
of  instructions  of  Gen.  Pfuhl,  whose  pupil  he  pancy  of  the  chair  at  Columbia  college,  he  has 
had  been  in  Berlin.  While  residing  at  Boston  published  his  inaugural  address  on  ^^Indiyidual* 
he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  *^  Encydopsa-  ism  and  Socialism  or  Communism,"  which  he  re- 
dia  Americana,"  based  upon  Brockhaus's  (/<m-  gards  as  the  two  poles  on  which  all  human  life 
venatioM-Lexihon,  It  was  published  in  Phila-  turna,  while  he  maintains  that  the  problem  is  not 
delphia  in  18  yolumes,  between  the  years  1829  to  exclude  one  or  the  other,  but  to  ascertain  their 
and  1888.  Translations  of  a  French  work  on  true  limits;  also  his  introductory  discourse  to  a 
the  reyolution  of  July,  1880^  and  of  the  life  of  course  of  lecturea  on  the  state  in  the  college  law 
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school,  entitled '^  The  AncieDt  and  the  Modem  other  on  oi^mo  chemistry.  Tbe  reipoDse 
Teacher  of  Polities." — ^Hiseon,  Osoab  Momtgoh-  was  made  in  1840,  in  a  work  dedicated  to  the 
BBT,  born  in  Boston  in  1880,  educated  in  Germany  British  association,  entitled  ^^  Ghemistry  in  its 
and  at  the  mining  school  of  Freiberg,  is  the  an-  Application  to  Agriculture  and  Physiology." 
thor  of  a  work  entitled  the  **  Assayer^s  Guide,  The  translation  from  the  manuscript  into  £ng* 
or  Practical  Directions  to  Assayers,  Miners,  and  lish  by  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair  was  soon  published  in 
Smelters"  (Philadelphia,  1852),  and  of  various  England  and  in  tbe  United  States.  In  the  pre- 
artides  on  mining  in  reference  to  this  country  face  the  author  states  that  his  object  in  the 
in  the  "  New  York  Mining  Magazine."  He  was  work  was  *^  to  develop,  in  a  manner  correspond- 
state  geologist  of  Mississippi  in  1850-^51 ;  was  ent  to  the  present  state  of  science,  tbe  fundar 
enga^d  in  the  geological  survey  of  Alabama  in  mental  principles  of  chemistry  in  general,  and 
1854-^5 ;  and  nntil  1860  held  the  ofSce  of  the  laws  of  organic  chemistry  in  particular,  in 
mineralogical,  geological,  and  agricultural  suiv  their  applications  to  agriculture  ana  physiology; 
veyor  of  Soath  Carolina.  His  nrst  annual  re-  to  the  causes  of  fermentation,  decay,  and  putre- 
port  of  the  last  mentioned  survey  was  published  faction ;  to  the  vinous  and  acetic  fermentations; 
at  Columbia,  S.  C,  in  1867.  and  to  nitrification.  The  conversion  of  woody 
LIEBHABD,  Joaohiic  See  Camsbabiits.  fibre  into  wood  and  mineral  coal,  the  nature  of 
LIEBIG,  Justus  von,  baron,  a  German  poisons,  contagions,  and  miasms,  and  the  causes 
chemist,  born  in  Darmstadt,  May  12,  1808.  of  their  action  on  the  living  organism,  have 
While  a  youth  he  was  taught  in  the  gymnasium  been  elucidated  in  their  chemical  relations."  Ko 
of  his  native  town;  and  after  spending  10  chemist  since  the  time  of  Davy,  he  remarks,  had 
months  in  an  apothecary's  establishment,  he  occupied  himself  in  studying  the  applications  of 
entered  in  1819  the  university  of  Bonn.  After-  chemical  principles  to  the  growth  of  vegetables 
ward  at  Erlsngen  he  obtained  the  degree  of  and  to  organic  processes.  In  the  living  animal 
(f  V.  ^  ^  •  MiDi  By  the  assistance  of  the  grand  duke  body  be  recognized  a  number  of  transformations 
of  Hesse-Dacmstadt  he  was  enabled  in  1822  to  exclusively  dependent  on  the  influence  of  the 
visit  Paris,  where  he  devoted  two  years  to  the  chemical  forces;  and  in  many  diseases  and  con- 
study  of  chemistry.  In  1824  he  read  a  paper  tagions  he  perceived  principles  analogous  to  those 
before  the  French  institute  in  which  he  explain-  at  the  base  of  chemical  processes.  In  this  work 
ed  the  chemical  composition  of  the  fulminates,  he  determined  the  constituents  of  plants,  and 
compounds  of  a  base  with  the  unstable  fulminio  then  investigated  the  sources  whence  they  were 
acid,  which  consists  of  carbon,  nitrogen,  hydro-  derived,  by  what  manures  they  were  furnished, 
gen,  and  oxygen.  Thus  early  the  study  of  the  and  to  what  extent  they  were  obtained  from 
intricate  combinations  which  these  elements  the  atmosphere.  The  action  of  animal  manure 
form  engaged  his  attention ;  a  subject  which,  he  referred  wholly  to  the  formation  of  ammo- 
prosecuted  through  the  departments  of  vegetable  nla;  and  from  this  substance,  chiefly  as  existing 
and  animal  chemistry,  has  since  occupied  a  large  in  the  atmosphere,  he  argued  that  the  nitroge- 
portion  of  his  life.  This  paper  attracted  the  at-  nous  portions  of  plants  were  wholly  derived* 
tention  of  Humboldt,  and  by  his  influence  Idebig  In  tbe  animal  system,  he  traced  the  introduo- 
was  appointed  adjunct  professor  of  chemistry  ^  tion  of  disease  and  poison  either  to  chemical 
Giessen.  In  1826  he  was  made  professor  in  the  compounds  formed  with  portions  of  the  body 
university,  and  soon  established  a  laboratory  for  and  foreign  substances  introduced,  or  to  chemi- 
teaching  practical  chemistry,  the  first  of  the  kind  cal  changes  induced,  as  in  fermentation  and 
in  Germany.  It  became  a  resort  for  students  eremacansis  or  decay  by  mere  presence  or  con- 
from  different  parts  of  the  world,  and  especially  tact  of  some  exciting  body.  Although  many 
from  Eoglaud,  among  whom  are  found  the  names  of  the  tiieoreticol  conclusions  of  Liebig  have 
of  Lyon  Playfair,  Gregory,  and  Johnston.  Dr.  not  been  adopted  by  chemists,  and  some  even 
Hofmann,Will,  and  Fresenius  were  his  assistants,  have  been  abandoned  by  their  author,  great 
In  1882  Liebig  with  his  colleague  Wohler  es-  practical  benefits  have  resulted  from  his  specu- 
tablisbed  the  Annalen  der  Pharmaeie^  to  which  lations  and  suggestions,  and  the  true  principles 
he  continued  for  many  years  to  contribute  valu-  of  agriculture  and  of  tiie  use  of  manures  espe- 
able  papers.  In  1888  he  visited  England,  and  cially  are  unquestionably  much  better  under- 
was  present  at  tiie  meeting  of  the  British  asso-  stood  for  his  labors.  To  this  work  soon  soo- 
ciation  for  the  advancement  of  science.  At  this  ceeded  a  volume  of  ^^  Familiar  Letters  on  Chem- 
meeting  he  read  a  paper  on  lithic  acid,  in  which  istry  and  its  Relations  to  Commerce,  Physiology, 
ho  announced  the  discovery  by  Wahler  of  the  and  Agriculture,"  in  which  the  same  investiga- 
composition  of  urea  and  the  method  of  making  tions  are  continued.  The  effect  of  these  letters 
it  artificially.  This  was  received  with  much  in-  in  Germany,  as  stated  by  Liebig  in  his  preface 
terest  by  scientific  men ;  for  the  artificial  pro-  to  the  English  edition  of  1848,  was  ^'  to  lead  to 
duction  of  one  of  the  intricate  compounds,  be-  the  establishment  of  new  professorships  in  the 
fore  known  as  elaborated  only  by  the  mysterious  universities  of  GOttingen  and  Wtkrzburg  for  the 
living  forces,  was  a  pledge  that  the  nature  of  express  purpose  of  facilitating  the  application 
these  forces  would  be  better  comprehended,  and  of  chemical  truths  to  the  practical  arts  of  life, 
the  processes  going  on  in  living  bodies  be  ex-  and  of  following  up  the  new  line  of  investiga- 
plained.  The  association  requested  him  to  draw  tion  and  research — ^the  bearing  of  chemistry 
up  two  reports,  one  on  isomeric  bodies,  the  upon  physiology,  medicuie,  and  agriculture-^ 
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-wfaioh  may  be  said  to  be  onlr  jost  begun.'*  In  great  food-prodaolng  countries  of  tbe  world, 
Jnoe,  1842,  Liebig  presented  to  the  British  as*  and  "which  most  be  greatly  augmented  when 
sodation  a  second  report  in  response  to  their  the  supplies  of  guano  are  exhausted,  have  been 
request  in  1838.  This  was  entitled  ^*  Animal  read  with  no  little  interest  by  scientific  and 
Chemistry,  or  Chemistry  in  its  Application  to  thoughtful  men.  The  sewage  of  cities  he  re- 
Physiology  and  Pathology."  It  was  translated  gards  as  the  best  source  fh>m  which  to  restore 
into  English  from  the  author's  manuscript  by  this  loss. — Many  honors  have  been  conferred 
Prof.  WiUiam  Gregory;  and  a  third  and  greatly  npon  Liebig  by  learned  societies,  public  insti- 
hnprored  edition  was  published  in  1846.  The  tutions,  and  individuals.  By  Louis  II.,  grand 
same  course  was  followed  by  Liebig  in  this  In-  duke  of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  he  was  made  a  baron 
vestigation  which  he  had  commenced  in  trac-  in  1845.  Professorships  liave  been  offered  him 
ing  out  the  changes  in  vegetable  bodies  and  in  England,  at  Heideloerg,  Vienna,  and  other 
their  causes.  The  nature  of  the  substances  places.  But  he  remained  at  Giessen  until  1853, 
.token  into  the  body  and  of  those  rejected  from  when  he  accepted  the  professorship  of  chemis- 
it  was  carefully  determined;  and  the  specific  try  at  Munich  and  the  presidency  of  the  chemi- 
cdBfects  of  those  retained  for  nourishment,  and  cal  laboratory.  By  his  frienda  in  Earope  a 
of  tiiose  consumed  for  producing  animal  heat,  sum  was  contributed  in  1854  amounting  to 
were  presented  with  a  certainty  and  accuracy  more  than  £1,000,  which  was  presented  to  him, 
never  before  arrived  at,  and  often  in  opposition  a  portion  in  the  form  of  5  pieces  of  plate,  in- 
to the  current  opinions  of  chemists.  His  readi-  tended  to  pass  finally  one  piece  to  each  of  his 
ness  for  generalizing,  however,  led  him,  as  in  5  children,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to 
agricultural  chemistry,  to  adopt  some  theories  £460,  in  money.  In  1860  he  was  appointed 
which  have  not  been  admitted  by  scientific  men.  president  of  the  academy  of  sciences  of  Munich 
Great  practical  good  has  nevertheless  resulted  as  successor  of  Thiersch. 
in  this  department  also  from  his  investigations,  LIECHTENSTEIN,  a  principality  and  the 
which  soon  led  to  a  better  appreciation  of  the  smallest  state  of  the  Gemian  confederation, 
nature  and  proper  application  of  medicines  and  bounded  N.  E.  and  E.  by  Yorarlberg  and  the 
food.  This  particular  subject  continued  to  oc-  Tyrol,  S.  by  the  canton  <k  Grisons,  and  W.  and 
eupy  his  attention,  and  papers  frequently  appear*  N.  W.  by  the  Rhine,  which  separates  it  from  the 
ed  in  the  Annalen  and  other  scientific  journals  canton  of  Bt.  Gall ;  area,  61  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855, 

Presenting  the  results  of  further  investigations.  7,150.  It  has  a  mountainous  surface,  crossed  hy 
'hese  were  embodied  in  two  works  translated  branches  of  the  Alps,  which  however  do  not  rise 
by  Prof.  Gregory :  "  The  Motions  of  the  Juices  to  any  great  height.  The  soil  in  most  parts  is 
in  the  Animal  Body"  (1848),  and  **  Researches  fertile  and  well  watered,  producing  flax,  grain, 
on  the  Chemistry  of  Food."  The  nature  of  the  wine,  and  fruit  Timber  is  abundant,  and  there 
animal  tissues  and  of  the  liquid  compounds  of  is  much  excellent  pastnrage.  Capital,  Liechten- 
the  body  was  fully  investigated  in  these  works,  stein  or  Vaduz. — ^The  prince  of  Liechtenstein  is 
and  the  passage  of  their  elements  from  one  to  a  member  of  the  family  of  Este,  and  though  his 
another  was  carefully  traced.  The  practical  ap-  territory  as  a  sovereign  is  so  small  in  extent^ 
plication,  which  is  never  wanting  in  the  original  his  lordships  and  other  possessions  in  Austria 
researches  of  Liebig,  is  fouod  in  the  obeerva*  render  him  one  of  the  richest  proprietors  in 
tions  upon  the  cooking  of  food,  and  the  suggea-  Germany.  The  family  of  Liechtenstein  is  one 
tions  by  which  this  process  may  be  conducted  of  the  oldest  of  Austria.  At  the  Ix^nning  of 
with  greater  economy  and  more  exact  knowl-  the  17th  century  its  members  were  raised  to  the 
edge  of  the  objects  to  be  attained  in  the  effeot  rank  of  princes.  Many  of  them  have  distin- 
of  the  alunent  npon  the  system.  Liebig  has  been  gnished  themselves  by  their  public  services, 
engaged  with  others  in  several  publications  be-  especially  as  soldiers.  Johavn  Joseph  (1760- 
side  those  named.  With  Wobler  he  completed  1886)  took  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  campaigns 
a  ^^  Dictionary  of  Chemistry,"  commenced  in  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Italy,  and  concluded  in  1806 
1837.  He  contributed  to  Geiger's  "  Handbook  the  treaty  of  Presburg.  His  son.  Prince  Alois 
of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry"  (1839)  the  por«  Joseph,  born  in  1796,  died  in  Ei^rmb,  Moravia, 
tion  devoted  to  organic  chemistry,  which  after-  Nov.  12,  1858.  By  his  wife,  the  countess  Fran- 
ward  appeared  as  a  separate  work.  He  also  cisca  de  Paula,  he  had  8  daughters  and  2  sons, 
furnished  in  1841  the  organic  portion  of  Dr.  theelderof  whom.  Prince  Johanit  Fkanz  (bom 
Turner's  ^^  Elements  of  Chemistry.^'  In  1848  he  in  1840),  is  the  present  sovereign  of  Liechten- 
established  in  connection  with  Professor  Eopp  stein.  The  6  surviving  brothers  of  Prince  Alois 
an  annual  report  on  the  progress  of  chemistry,  Joseph  occupy  commanding  positions  in  the 
which,  with  the  aid  of  others  as  contributors,  has  Austrian  empire  as  provincial  govemore  and 
been  continued  to  the  present  time.  In  1859  he  in  the  army ;  and  a  member  of  the  same  family, 
published  *^  Letters  on  Modern  Agriculture,"  of  Prince  Karl,  officiates  as  chief  master  of  cere- 
which  an  English  translation  appeared  in  Lon-  monies  at  the  court  of  Vienna, 
don  and  "Sew  York.  The  subject  to  which  his  LI£GE  (Ger.  L&ttich),  a  province  of  Belgium, 
attention  has  been  most  recently  directed  is  the  drained  by  the  river  Meuse  and  its  tributarie;^ 
utilization  of  the  sewage  of  cities;  and  his  let-  and  bounded  N.  by  Limbourg,  E.  by  Rhenish 
ters  setting  forth  the  continual  loss  in  fertiliz-  Prussia,  8.  by  Luxembourg,  and  S.  W.  and  W. 
ing  materud,  whioh  is  experienced  in  all  tbe  by  N&mur  and  South  Brabant ;  area,  about 
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1,900  fiq.  m.;  pop.  in  1666,  608,(164;  of  the  bnUdlngs,  except   chnrches  and   monasteriea^ 

arrondimroent  of  Li^ge,  268,265. — JjHsqe,  the  were  burned.    Many  of  the  inhabitants  were 

capital  of  the  province,  is  sitaated  in  the  middle  alaoghtered  on  this  occasion.  The  bishop,  how- 

of  a  pUin  girt  by  mountains,  at  the  Junction  of  ever,  was  murdered  in  1482  by  Wilham  de 

the  Mouse  and  Onrthe,  71i  m.  by  railway  from  hi  Marck,  the  so  called  ^*  wild  boar  of  Arden- 

Bru88elB,andS4im.fromAizlaOhapelle;  pop.  nes,"  who  wished  to  obtain  the  mitre  for  his 

in  1867,  89,411.    The  streets,  excepting  in  the  son.    But  the  audacity  of  the  bishops  was  not 

new  part  of  the  town  and  in  some  of  the  10  easily  to  be  subdued^nd  one  of  them  declared 

suburbs,  are  steep  and  narrow.    The  church  of  war  against  Louis  AlV.,  in  consequence  of 

St.Jacques  is  the  most  remarkable  architectural  which  the  town  was  taJcen  by  the  Frendu 

monument  of  Li^e,  its  magnificent  interior  Marshal  Boufflers  bombarded  it  for  6  days  in 

containing  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of  tra-  1691,  and  eventually  abandoned  it  to  the  duke 

oery  and  fretwork  in  the  world.    There  are  of  Marlborough,    who   stormed   the   citadel, 

over  20  Roman  Catholic  churches,  and  a  place  Oct  28,  1702.    The  bishops  were  expelled  on 

of  worship  for  Protestants.    li^  is  rich  in  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution  in  1789, 

edncationd,  charitable,  literary,  and  artistic  in-  but  reinstated  by  Austrian  troops  in  1791.    In 

stitutions.    The  University  place  is  adorned  by  1794  Li^  was  annexed  to  France,  and  indnd- 

a  statue  of  the  native  composer  Gr^try,  and  ed  in  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  in 

contains  a  botanic  garden  and  various  public  1814.  In  1880  the  Lidgeois  were  the  first  and  the 

buildings,  beside  the  university.     The  latter  most  enthusiastic  in  advocatinff  the  national  in- 

was  founded  by  the  late  king  of  Holland  in  dependence  of  Bel^um,  and  the  citizens  have 

the  early  part  of  the  present  century,  is  at-  since  remained  uncompromising  champions  of 

tended  by  about  600  students,  and  is  the  head*  liberal  institutions. 

quarters  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  Li^ge,  LIEGNITZ,  a  governmental  district  of  Prus- 
mtn  its  extensive  iron  works,  and  from  its  «an  Silesia,  comprising  the  N.  W.  part  of  the 
tttuation  in  a  district  abounding  with  coal  and  province ;  area,  6,824  sq.  m. ;  pop.  921,002.  The 
iron,  has  acquired  the  title  of  the  Binning-  surface  of  the  S.  part  is  mountainous,  the  high- 
ham  of  Belgium.  The  neighboring  village  of  est  point  being  Schneekoppe,  6,000  feet  above 
Seraing  is  a  focus  of  industry,  iron  furnaces,  the  sea,  the  culminating  summit  of  the  Riesen- 
forges,  and  coal  mines,  the  chief  being  the  gebirge.  Northward  it  sinks  into  an  extensive 
establishment  formed  by  the  English  engineer,  plain.  The  principal  rivers  -are  the  Oder,  the 
the  late  John  Cockerill,  and  now  conducted  by  Spree,  and  their  affluents.  Some  of  the  soU, 
a  company.  Glons,  a  village  N.  of  the  town,  is  particularly  that  of  the  valley  of  the  Oder,  is 
the  centre  of  a  great  straw  hat  manufacture,  remarkably  fertile,  but  the  level  grounds  of  the 
employing  upward  of  6,000  persons ;  and  8  m,  centre  of  the  district  and  much  of  the  land 
from  it  is  H^ristal,  from  which  Pepin  the  Fat  in  the  W.  are  sandy  and  overgrown  with  heath, 
took  his  name  D^H^ristal,  and  which  is  impor-  Among  the  minerals  are  copper,  tin,  arsenic, 
tant  for  its  steel  works,  coal  mines,  and  iron  cobalt,  copperas,  coni,  lignite,  potters'  clay,  &c 
founderies.  The  manu^ctures  in  and  around  — Libgnitz,  the  capital  of  the  preceding  district, 
the  town  include  hardware,  broadcloth,  glass,  situated  between  the  Katzbach  and  Bchwarz- 
leather,  nails,  steam  engines,  and  all  sorts  of  wasser  near  their  junction,  and  on  the  Silesian 
machinery,  carriages,  and  linen  and  cotton  and  Saxon  railway,  40  m.  W.  N.  W.  from  Brea- 
goods.  The  manufacture  of  firearms,  how-  lau  and  180  m.  S.  £.  from  Berlin ;  pop.  about 
ever,  is  that  for  which  Li^  and  its  environs  20,000.  It  is  an  old  but  well  built  and  hand- 
are  most  celebrated.  The  royal  cannon  fonn-  some  town,  with  6  suburbs ;  is  defended  by  a 
dery  was  established  there  in  1802. — ^A  village  castle  and  surrpunded  by  a  boulevard  planted 
named  Legia  occupied  the  present  site  of  with  trees.  It  contains  6  churches;  theRitter 
the  town  in  the  7th  century.  In  medissvid  academy,  a  school  for  nobles ;  several  hospitals. 
Latin  it  was  called  Leodium.  At  the  begin-  a  public  library,  a  gymnasium,  and  industrial 
ning  of  the  8th  century  it  became  the  seat  of  a  and  other  schools.  It  is  also  the  seat  of  a  deaf 
bishop,  who  in  the  10th  century  was  raised  to  and  dumb  institution.  Its  manufactures  include 
the  rank  of  an  independent  sovereign  prince  table  linen,  hosiery,  hats,  tobacco,  &c.  The 
by  the  Grerman  emperor.  At  the  beginning  annual  produce  of  vegetables  raised  in  the  gar- 
of  the  12th  century,  the  chapter  of  St.  Lam-  dens  of  the  suburbs  of  Lieguitz  is  estimated  at 
bert  cathedral  in  Li^  was  the  noblest  in  Eu-  nearly  $80,000. — Frederic  the  Great  won  there 
rope.  The  repeated  conflicts  between  the  citt-  one  of  his  victories  in  1760.  The  neighborinff 
sens  and  their  bishops  and  the  bishops  against  field  of  Wahlstatt  witnessed  the  great  battle  or 
their  allies,  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  are  described  1241  against  the  Mongols,  and  of  1818  against 
in  Scott*s  **  Quentin  Durward.''  Charles  the  the  French.  Liegnitz  was  formerly  the  capital 
Bold,  to  protect  the  bishop  Louis  de  Bourbon,  of  a  principality.  The  title  of  princess  of  Lieguitz 
inflicted  severe  punishment  upon  hia  mutinous  was  conferred  by  Frederic  William  III.,  king  of 
snl^ects  in  1467  by  abridging  their  privileges  Prussia,  upon  the  Austrian  countess  Auguste 
and  ordering  all  the  fortifications  to  be  de-  von  Harrach  (born  Aug.  80,  1800),  whose  ao- 
molished.  In  1468,  the  citizens  having  re-  quaintance  he  had  made  at  TOplitz,  and  with 
sumed  their  rebellious  conduct,  Charles  con-  whom  he  contracted  a  morganatic  marriage  at 
demned  the  town  to  destruction,  and  all  the  Charlottenburg,  Nov.  9, 18^ 
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UEN  (Fr.  Usr^  to  tie  or  bind),  in  its  broader  eijuity  have  fbll  power  over  lieii&  Upon  petir 
Bense,  inclndes  every  hold  upon  or  right  to  prop-  tion,  they  will  decree  a  sale  of  the  property  to 
erty  to  secure  the  payment  of  a  debt,  or  thedis-  pay  the  debt,  or  take  snch  other  order  as  the 
charge  of  an  obligation.  In  this  sense  it  includes  case  may  require.  It  used  to  be  thought  that 
mortgages,  pledges,  bottomries,  and  responden-  this  was  the  only  wav  in  which  the  holder  of 
tia.  All  of  these  are  liens  created  by  contract;  property  by  lien  could  avail  of  it.  Now,  how- 
but  in  a  narrower  and  more  specific  sense,  it  ever,  it  seems  certain,  in  some  cases  of  lien, 
has  been  well  defined  as  *^a  right  in  one  man  and  probably  in  all,  that  a  creditor  may  him- 
to  retain  that  which  is  in  his  possession  belong-  self  sell  the  property  and  pay  the  debt  to  him- 
ing  to  another  till  certain  demands  of  the  per-  self,  holding  the  balance  of  proceeds,  if  any,  for 
son  in  possession  are  satisfied.'^  (Hammona  es.  the  debtor ;  provided  that  in  all  the  circnm- 
Barclay,  2  East  227.)  Liens  of  this  kind  are  stances  of  the  sale,  the  notice  given  to  the 
seldom  created  oy  contract  They  arise  almost  debtor,  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  the  sale 
always  by  the  operation  of  law  upon  the  rela-  (which  should,  generally  at  least,  be  by  publio 
tion  between  the  parties.  The  most  common  auction),  he  consults,  in  all  fairness  and  with 
of  these  are  the  liens  of  a  carrier,  an  innkeeper,  reasonable  discretion,  the  rights  and  interests 
a  factor,  and  a  salvor.  In  addidon  to  these,  of  the  debtor.  In  some  oases  there  may  be  a 
which  are  treated  under  their  own  titles,  it  may  kind  of  foreclosure ;  in  some  the  creditor  may 
be  said  that  modern  law  tends  strongly  to  eive  have  a  writ  of  ^eire  facioB  against  the  debtor; 
this  security  to  every  biulee,  or  person  to  whom  in  others,  there  are  precise  provisions  of  law  ap* 
property  is  delivered,  who  i*eceives  the  proper-  plicable  to  the  case  (as  in  mechanics*  liens); 
ty  for  the  purpose  of  improving  its  condition  or  and  in  all,  the  fair  agreement  of  the  parties  will 
adding  to  its  value  by  putting  bis  labor  into  the  determine  their  rights  and  obligations.  There 
materials  sunplied  him ;  as  a  tailor,  who  by  this  may  be  adverse  liens  on  the  same  thing,  and 
rule  would  have  a  lien  on  the  cloths  delivered  then  the  question  arises  as  to  which  shall  pre- 
him  to  make  up  into  garments,  for  his  wages  or  Tail ;  and  when  that  which  prevails  is  satisfied, 
compensation  for  so  doing ;  a  watchmaker^  em-  the  other  comes  into  effect.  Thus  a  carrier  of 
ployed  to  dean  or  repair  a  watch ;  a  bookbin4er  goods  from  a  seller  to  a  buyer  may  be  notified 
on  books  bound  by  him ;  dyers  on  goods  sent  to  retain  them  for  the  seller,  for  payment  of  hia 
to  them  to  be  dyed,  &c.  It  is  by  an  extension  price;  but  the  carrier  has  himself  a  lien  for  the 
of  the  same  principle  that  an  attorney  has  a  price  of  carrying  them.  He  will  therefore  hold 
lien  on  the  papers  in  his  hands,  and  on  any  the  goods  for  his  own  demand ;  but  when  that 
Judgment  or  money  he  may  receive,  for  his  de-  price  is  paid  to  him,  or  if  he  recovers  it  in  any 
mands  against  his  client.  It  is  said,  however,  way,  his  Jien  is  discharged,  and  his  possession  is 
that  while  he  has  a  lien  to  cover  all  his  charges  now  the  possession  of  Uie  seller,  who  has  a  lien 
against  his  client,  he  has  no  lien  on  money  re-  for  the  price.  This  lien  of  the  seller,  especiidly 
covered,  except  to  cover  his  charges  for  receiv-  by  the  extension  of  it  into  the  right  of  stoppage 
ing  it,  whether  by  suit  or  otherwise.  For  a  i»  tranntu,  is  of  great  importance,  and  it  will 
similar  reason,  a  banker  has  a  general  lien  on  be  treated  more  fully  under  the  heads  of  Sals, 
the  paper  securities  in  his  hands  to  cover  his  and  Stoppaob  in  Tbansitu. — ^Another  exceed- 
claims;  and  so  has  an  insurance  broker,  and  if  ingly  important  lien  is  that  upon  the  land  of 
the  assuifed  transferred  his  interest  in  the  policy,  the  debtor,  created  in  favor  of  a  creditor  by  a 
the  transferee  would  take  it  subject  to  the  bro-  judgment,  or  final  decree,  of  a  court  of  law. 
ker^s  lien.  In  all  these  cases  it  will  be  observed  The  law  and  practice  on  this  subject  are  singn- 
that  the  lien  is  nothing  more  than  a  right  to  larly  different  in  different  states.  Thus,  in  the 
retain  possession  of  the  property.  This  prin-  New  England  states,  a  judgment  is  no  liea 
ciple  is  important^  because  it  makes  possession  whatever,  nor  is  execution  until  it  be  levied, 
absolutely  essential  to  the  lien,  and  therefore  But  in  tiiose  states  land  may  be  attached  on 
the  lien  is  lost  if  the  creditor  give  up  the  pos-  mesne  process,  and  this  attachment,  when  re- 
session;  for  the  creditor  is  then  supposed  to  turned  and  recorded  as  the  law  requires,  is  a 
waive  and  renounce  the  security  he  has  upon  valid  lien.  In  New  York  every  judgment  and 
the  thing  itself,  and  to  trust  only  to  his  personal  final  decree  are  a  lien  on  the  real  estate  of  the 
demand  against  the  debtor.  For  an  analogous  debtor,  from  the  docketing  of  the  judgment, 
reason,  it  is  a  general  rule,  that  if  one  who  has  This  lien  by  judgment  prevails  in  New  Jersey, 
a  lien  to  secure  a  debt  receives  from  the  debtor  Delaware,  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
other  and  adequate  security  for  the  debt,  he  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio, 
thereby  waives  and  loses  his  lien  on  the  goods;  Indiana,  and  Missouri.  The  limitations  to  or 
and  if  the  creditor  who  thus  loses  his  lien  by  qualifications  of  this  law  are  very  various.  It 
giving  up  the  possession,  afterward  comes  into  is  said  to  have  been  copied  from  the  statute 
possession  anew,  he  does  not  hold  the  goods  by  4  and  5  William  and  Mary,  ch.  20,  But  that 
his  former  lien  for  security. — ^In  gener^  courts  statute  has  been  amended  by  the  statute  1  and 
of  common  law  have,  properly  speaking,  no  2  Victoria,  ch.  110,  which  provides  that  the 
power  to  enforce  a  lien.  They  can  do  little  judgment  shall  be  entered  into  a  record  book  at 
more  than  leave  the  creditor  to  enforce  his  own  once,  and  a  fresh  memorandum  be  made  therein 
Hen,  and  refuse  to  sustain  others  in  actions  everv  6  years  afterward.  In  New  York  the  lien 
which  would  defeat  the  lien.    But  courts  of  contmues  10  years.  It  may  be  doubted  whether. 
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in  all  our  states  where  Jadgment  liens  eziet^  Yariotis  statotes  require  public  notice  by  record 
provisions  are  enacted  so  well  adapted  as  those  in  some  form,  usually  with  the  town  or  city 
of  the  last  English  statute  to  guard  against  this  clerk  where  the  property  is  utuated,  or  some 
Hen  being  an  injury  to  a  horia  fide  purchaser  similar  ofiScer  whose  records  are  easily  acces- 
of  the  land  for  value. — ^Another  very  important  sible.  In  most^  and  perhaps  all  of  the  states 
lien  is  the  equitable  lien  of  a  seller  of  read  estate  where  this  lien  is  known,  it  remains  in  force  but 
for  the  unpaid  balance  of  his  price.  This  also  a  short  time,  usually  but  2  or  8  months,  unless 
is  derived  from  En^and,  and  is  unknown  in  an  action  is  brought  to  enforce  It. — ^The  recip- 
flome  of  our  states,  and  exists  with  much  varie-  rocal  liens  which  a  ship  has  on  its  cargo  and 
ty  in  tiioee  in  which  it  is  recognized.  It  is  not  the  cargo  on  the  ship,  those  of  sailors  on  the 
in  general  given  by  statute,  nor  is  it  acknowl-  ship,  those  of  repairers  and  supplieri^  or  "  ma- 
edged  or  enforced  by  courts  of  an  exclusively  terial  men,"  as  they  are  called  in  maritime  law, 
common  law  jarisdiction.  It  is  only  an  equita-  and  some  others  of  similar  character,  will  he 
ble  lien,  of  which  only  oourts  of  equity  take  considered  in  the  article  Shipping. 
cognizance.  Traces  of  it  may  be  found  in  the  LIEUTENANT,  an  officer  next  in  rank  be* 
Boman  civil  law,  but  it  undoubtedly  came  to  low  a  captain,  in  whose  absence  he  commands 
this  country  from  England,  where  it  falls  within  the  company. — The  Lieutenant-Colonel  is  the 
the  settled  practice  of  the  courts  of  equity,  second  commissioned  officer  of  a  regiment,  im- 
Hence,  in  those  of  our  states,  as  for  example  in  mediately  subordinate  to  the  colonel. — The 
New  England,  where  the  equity  powers  of  the  Lieutenant-Genebal,  in  the  United  States, 
courts  have  been  until  recently  very  limited,  holds  military  rank  only  below  the  presidenti 
this  lien  of  the  vendor  is  almost  unknown.  It  who  is  commander-in-chief.  The  title  has  been 
may  be  regarded  as  established  in  New  York,  conferred  only  on  Washington  and  on  Winfield 
Maryland,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  Scott.  In  French  history,  fiie  lieutenant  ^^^roZ 
Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  du  royaume  is  a  person  invested  with  the  pow- 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  ers  of  regent  in  temporary  emergencies.  Thus, 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  In  Con-  the  count  d'Artois  (afterward  Charles  X.)  took 
necticut  it  exists  in  a  qualified  form,  and  did  so  tlys  title  on  entering  France  in  1814,  and  held 
in  Vermont  until  it  was  abolished  by  statute,  it  till  the  arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  The  duke  of 
The  effect  of  this  lien  is,  that  if  a  man  sells  real  Orleans  in  1830  was  appointed  to  this' office  by 
estate,  and  is  paid  half  of  the  price,  he  has  the  the  chamber  of  deputies,  before  he  accepted  the 
estate  sold  as  his  security  for  the  balance,  as  crown  as  Louis  Philippe, 
effectually  as  if  it  were  mortgaged  back  to  him.  LIEVEN,  Dorothea,  princess  of,  a  Russian 
Hence  this  lien,  and  also  the  lien  by  judgment^  diplomatist,  born  in  St.  Petersburg  in  Dec.  1784^ 
are  sometimes  called  equitable  mortgages.  To  died  in  Paris,  Jan.  26, 1857.  Her  father,  Chris- 
prevent  this  from  becoming  a  trap  whereby  toph  von  Benkendorfl^  originally  belonging  to 
subsequent  purchasers  may  be  deceived,  there  the  inferior  gentry  of  Esthonia,  pushed  his  for- 
are  various  rules  adopted  by  the  courts  of  dif-  tunes  by  the  aid  of  his  wife,  a  German  woman 
ferent  states ;  the  sul]etance  of  them  all  is,  that  of  low  origin,  who  was  a  chambermaid  and  fa- 
the  lien  is  valid  against  the  purchaser  himself,  vorite  of  the  empress  of  Paul.  Her  eldest  brother, 
his  widow,  and  his  heirs,  against  all  subsequent  Count  Alexander,  was  the  all-poweriVd  minister 
purchasers  who  buy  with  notice  or  knowledge  of  police  of  the  emperor  Nicholas.  She  received 
of  the  lien,  and  against  all  subsequent  grantees  a  brilliant  education,  and  at  an  early  age  mar- 
who  take  without  consideration ;  but  it  is  not  ried,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  empress,  the  prince 
valid  against  subsequent  bona  fide  purchasers  Cbristoph  Lieven,  the  scion  of  an  ancient  Li- 
fer valuable  consideration.  Formerly  the  lien  vonian  family,  and  for  a  time  Russian  minister 
was  discharged  by  the  seller's  receiving  a  note  of  war.  His  father,  Baron  Lieven,  was  a  lienten- 
or  bond  for  the  price  unpaid;  but  now  it  is  not  ant-general  in  the  Russian  army ;  and  his  moth- 
discharged  unless  the  seller  receives  other  prop-  er,  Charlotte  de  Vosse  by  birth,  who  had  been 
erty  as  collateral  security  for  the  amount  due.  governess  of  the  daughters  of  the  emperor  Paul, 
— Still  another  lien  of  great  importance  is  that  was  created  a  princess  in  1826,  and  died  in 
of  mechanics  on  the  houses  and  ships  they  build  1828.  Thus  powerfully  connect^,  the  Lievens 
or  repair.  This  was  wholly  unknown  to  the  obtained  the rrussian  embassy  during  the  stormy 
common  law,  and  it  has  no  existence  in  Eng-  era  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  remained  for  some  time 
land.  We  believe  that  it  was  derived  from  the  in  Berlin,  where  the  remarkable  aptitude  of  the 
maritune  lien  which  repairers  and  suppliers  have  princess  in  dealing  with  public  affairs  and  her 
upon  a  foreign  vessel.  (See  Shipping.)  It  is  eminent  social  qualities  found  full  display, 
of  recent  introduction,  and  depends  almost  While  controlling  the  main  springs  of  politi- 
whoUy  upon  statutory  provisions ;  and  these  cal  action  in  Berlin  by  her  personal  exertions 
differ  so  much  as  to  leave  but  little  resemblance  and  social  prestige,  she  succeeded  in  shaping 
between  them,  except  on  the  main  point.  They  tlie  opinions  of  the  court  of  St  Petersburg  by 
all  agree  in  giving  to  the  mechanic  a  hold  on  carrying  on  an  extensive  official  and  private 
the  ship  or  house  as  his  security  for  his  work  correspondence  with  her  mother-in-law,  with 
upon  it,  and  sometimes  for  materials  supplied,  her  brother,  and  with  the  czar  himself.  After 
To  prevent  this  lien  from  operating  injuriously  the  French  invasion  of  Russia  in  1812  she  left 
upon  owners  or  purchasers  ignorant  of  it,  the  with  her  husband  the  court  of  Prussia  for  that 
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of  St.  Jamea^  where  be  was  accredited  as  Bos-  by  thia  calamity  and  yearning  for  a  cbaoge,  and 
tian  ambassaiuor.  She  soon  became  as  conspio-  at  the  same  time  for  a  more  independent  social 
nous  in  London  as  she  bad  been  in  Berlin,  her  atmosphere,  she  established  herself  in  Paris  in 
diplomatic  manoBQvres  aiding  not  a  little  her  hns-  1837.  where  she  took  np  her  residence  in  the 
band,  as  they  did  also  Pozzo  di  Borgo  and  Gentz,  h6tel  Talleyrand,  the  large  and  beaatifal  man« 
who  came  to  London  between  1812  and  1814  sion  inhabited  formerly  by  that  minister,  from 
on  a  special  mission  from  the  Austrian  govern-  whom  its  name  is  derived.  After  the  death  of 
ment  In  1815  she  was  one  of  the  most  promi-  her  hnsband,  which  occnrred  daring  his  visit 
nent  of  the  many  distinguished  persons  who  at-  in  Rome,  Jan.  10,  1889,  she  continued  to  reside 
tended  the  congress  of  Vienna,  and  many  of  in  Paris,  where  her  house  became  a  great  social 
her  intrigues  there  were  said  not  to  have  been  focus  daring  the  reign  of  Louis  Philippe.  She 
exclasively  of  a  political  nature.  The  princess  was  on  peculiar  terms  of  intimacy  withM.Guizot, 
of  Lieven,  the  princess  Zanaide  Yolkonski,  and  with  whom  she  had  become  acquainted  in  Lon- 
the  grand  duchess  of  Oldenburg  (sister  of  Alex-  don.  She  has  been  often  called  the  Egeria  of  that 
ander  I.),  were  the  great  rivals  for  beauty  and  statesman ;  but  while  the  associations  which 
genius  in  Viennese  society,  and  they  were  called  mythological  traditions  establish  between  the 
**  the  three  graces."  From  that  time  until  nymph  of  that  name  and  the  Roman  lawgiver 
18d4,  when  the  prince  was  recalled  to  St.  Pe-  Nnma  were  believed  to  have  been  matrimonial  as 
tersburg,  Mme.  Lieven  held  a  leading  position  well  as  political,  the  relations  between  the  adroit 
in  the  highest  political  and  social  circles  of  Russian  princess  and  the  austere  French  legis- 
London,  where  she  competed  eagerly  for  the  lator  were  understood  to  be  based  solely  upon 
honors  of  superior  diplomatic  skill  with  Talley-  mutual  friendship  and  strong  political  sympa- 
rand,  then  for  a  time  French  ambassador  in  thies ;  and  the  report  circulated  shortly  before 
England,  and  more  particularly  with  his  accom-  her  death  of  their  private  marriage  was  not 
plished  and  crafty  niece  the  duchess  of  Dino.  credited.  The  saloon  of  the  princess  of  Lieven  in 
Her  saloon  in  London  was  a  curious  laboratory  Paris  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  resort  of  the 
in  which  she  endeavored  to  color  and  shape  aU  chief  political,  literary,  artistic,  and  social  celeb- 
political  elements  in  accordance  with  the  auto-  riUes  of  that  metropolis,  and  the  motley  assem- 
cratic  system  of  government,  of  which  Russia  bly  of  persons  who  congregated  there  included 
was  then  the  chief  exponent.  No  sooner  did  a  almost  all  phases  of  society,  from  the  stately 
public  question  of  English  or  European  interest  prime  minister  down  to  the  sprightly  comedian, 
arise  than  the  princess  applied  all  the  many  re-  Hence  it  became  one  of  the  fountain  heads  of 
sources  of  her  cunning  and  plotting  disposition,  the  political  and  fashionable  gossip  of  Paris, 
in  order  to  derive  from  it  some  benefit  for  her  Thiers  and  Mol6,  the  representative  of  Metter- 
imperial  master,  or  to  engraft  upon  it  Russian  nich*s  policy,  Oount  Apponyi,  and  the  constitu- 
political  idiosyncrasies.  During  the  agitation  in  tional  Spanish  statesman  Martinez  de  la  Rosa, 
England  in  regard  to  the  Grecian  struggle  for  Lord  Granville  and  Gen.  Oass,  Lord  Lyndhurst 
independence,  she  was  on  the  side  of  the  Phil-  and  Mr.  Bowring,  Mme.  Thiers  and  Mme.  de 
hellenists,  not  from  any  sympathy  with  liberty,  Flahaut  (the  British  Baroness  Keith),  politi- 
bnt  with  a  view  of  strengthening  Russia  by  cians,  diplomatists,  and  ladies  of  all  parties,  met 
weakening  Turkey.  She  was  active  among  at  the  receptions  of  the  princess ;  and  the  prin- 
those  who  conspired  against  the  establishment  cipal  business  of  the  Russian  emisassy  was  done 
of  Belgium  as  an  independent  kingdom.  Her  in  her  boudoirs.  With  correspondents  and  ac- 
talents  and  blandishments  were  duly  appro-  quaintances  in  every  part  of  Europe,  and  with 
ciated  in  London  society,  but  she  was  too  fond  her  great  control  over  society,  she  obtained  a 
of  political  intrigue  and  agitation  to  command  mass  of  political  and  personal  information  which 
the  fall  confidence  of  English  statesmen.  Castle-  she  forwarded  to  her  friends  in  Russia.  She 
reagh,  Canning,  and  many  of  the  most  eminent  was  on  terms  of  personal  friendship  with  almost 
men  of  Great  Britain,  however,  were  among  every  eminent  statesman  of  her  time,  excepting 
her  intimate  acquaintances.  With  a  view  of  Lord  Palmerston,  who  distrusted  her  influence, 
giving  the  tzesarevltch  fthe  present  emperor  and  of  whom  she  became  accordingly  an  unre- 
Alexander  IL)  the  benefit  of^  the  instruction  lenting  enemy.  After  the  revolution  of  Feb. 
and  the  society  of  a  lady  of  Mme.  Lieven^s  vast  24,  16^,  she  removed  to  London,  but  returned 
experience,  she  and  her  husband  were  recalled  to  Paris  during  the  presidency  of  Louis  Napo- 
to  St.  Petersburg  in  1884.  The  prince  was  leon,  and  resumed  her  receptions  in  the  h6tel 
appointed  governor  of  the  young  Alexander,  Talleyrand,  when^  beside  Guizot  and  the  duke 
but  his  ofiice  was  almost  nominal,  and  for  some  of  NoaiUes  and  many  of  the  other  old  attend- 
time  his  wife  discharged  his  functions  as  tutor  ants  upon  her  reunions.  Count  Momy,  Persi- 
as  efficiently  as  she  had  acquitted  herself  of  his  gny,  Fould,  and  other  notabilities  of  the  new 
duties  as  ambassador.  He  however  accompa-  regime,  soon  united  there  in  social  intercourse, 
nied  the  tzesarevltch  on  his  travels  in  southern  Her  saloon,  however,  possessed  no  longer  the 
Europe,  while  the  princess,  who  had  been  previ-  cosmopolitan  prestige  which  distinguished  it  in 
ously  appointed  lady  in  waiting  of  the  empress,  former  times^  and  was  regarded  as  the  bend- 
remained  attached  to  the  Russian  court.  Jn  quarters  of  the  Orleans  party,  although  the 
1835  she  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  two  of  her  princess  herself  professed  to  keep  aloof  f^om 
children,  respectively  aged  13  and  8.    AfEiicted  all  political  agitation.    After  the  proclamation 
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of  the  empire,  she  was  introdnoed  at  the  oonrt  or  body,  have  also  been  laigety  employed  for 
of  Napoleon  IH^  and  fw  some  time  preoed-  life  preservers ;  and  in  other  forms  thejr  have 
ing  the  Crimean  war  her  saloon  became  again  been  made  into  vests,  shirts,  and  jackets,  which, 
of  great  political  importance,  the  princess  aid-  eonstantlj  worn  on  board  the  vessel,  ooold  when 
ing  tlie  Russian  ambassador  Gonnt  Eisseleif  in  occasion  required  be  distended  with  air,  giving 
keeping  the  court  of  8t  Petersburg  informed  of  great  buoyancy  to  the  person  wearing  them, 
the  progress  of  events.  After  the  outbreak  of  LIGHT  (Sax.  2^^  allied  to  Lat  htx^  and 
the  war,  however,  when  Kisseleff  and  the  prin-  Gr.  Xviof,  a  shining),  a  name  given,  first,  to  the 
cipal  Russian  residents  of  Paris  went  to  Brussels,  yet  unknown  physical  agent  or  cause  of  the 
the  princess  also  spent  some  time  in  that  city,  illumination  and  visibility  of  bodies  in  nature; 
and  was  visited  there  bv  her  faithful  friend  M.  secondly,  to  the  condition  of  bodies  while  acted 
Gnizot.  In  Jan.  1855,  she  sought  and  received,  on  by  such  cause ;  and  thirdly,  to  the  sensation 
under  the  plea  of  ill  health,  permission  to  re-  arising  from  the  reception  of  its  influence  upon 
turn  to  Paris,  where  she  lived  in  the  utmost  the  sensitive  portion  of  the  eye.  Important  aa 
retirement  untQ  after  the  restoration  of  peace  in  is  the  part  which  light  plays  in  the  physical 
1856,  when  her  h<^  was  again  thrown  open  to  universe,  and  familiar  as  are  its  manifestati<MM^ 
her  numerous  friends.  Early  in  Jan.  1857,  her  we  can  as  yet  speak  with  certainty  only  of  its 
health  began  to  fail ;  but  she  was  in  full  posses-  phenomena  and  their  laws.  But  these  very 
sion  of  her  mental  powers  to  the  last  moment,  facts  have  so^ed  in  all  ages  to  render  the  suIh 
She  was  a  Protestant  in  faith,  and  previous  to  ject  one  of  peculiar  interest  to  philosophical 
her  decease  had  a  long  interview  with  M.  Gu-  minds ;  and  many  theories  d  the  nature  of  light 
vier,  a  Protestant  minister  of  Paris.  Her  death-  have  accordingly  been  proposed,  some  of  which 
bed  was  attended  by  her  eldest  son  Prince  Paul,  will  presently  be  named.  All  natural  objects 
by  her  nephew  Count  Benkendorff  of  Stuttgart,  are  obviously  divisible  into  twodasses:  those 
and  by  M.  Guizot  She  left  a  large  fortune  and  which  originally  give  forth  or  emit  light,  and 
a  remarkable  collection  of  valuable  jewelry. —  those  which  do  not.  The  former  are  sdf-lumi- 
The  princess  of  Lieven  was  one  of  the  most  ae-  nous,  or,  bb  commonly  termed,  luminous,  and 
tive  diplomatists  of  modem  times^  Her  knowl-  are  spoken  of  as  sources  of  light ;  the  latter 
edge  of  history,  literature,  and  languages  was  are  commonly  said  to  be  non-lnminons.  Most 
extensive;  she  wrote  and  spoke  the  French  Ian-  bodies  on  which  light  from  a  luminous  source 
gnage  with  great  elegance  and  facility.  Her  fdls  become  for  the  time  capable  of  impressLng 
memoirs  would  undoubtedly  throw  light  upon  the  retina  in  the  same  manner,  though  not  in 
many  of  the  diploniatio  transactions  of  the  last  so  intense  a  degree,  as  the  original  source; 
50  years ;  but  the  announcement  which  appear-  bodies  in  this  state  are  said  to  be  illuminated, 
ed  soon  after  her  death,  that  she  had  left  them  and  in  truth  they  are  rendered  temporarily  In- 
in  a  state  ofpreparation  for  publication,  se^ns  to  minoua.  The  great  and  incessant  sources  of 
have  been  premature,  although  it  is  well  known  light  are  the  bodies  which  we  now  term  sons — 
that  a  great  mass  of  political  correspondence  the  centre  of  our  planetary  system,  and  the  fixed 
and  di>cnments  is  contained  among  her  p^iersL  stars.  All  sc^d  substances,  heatci  to  about 
LIFE  INSURANCE.  See  Insubangb.  97r  F.,  begin  to  emit  light,  and  are  then  said 
LIFE  PRESERVER,  a  contrivance  brought  to  be  incandescent.  The  light,  at  first  a  dark 
into  general  use  within  the  last  80  or  40  years  red,  becomes  successively  bright  red,  yellow, 
as  a  means  of  preserving  persons  from  drown-  bluish,  and  white,  its  brilliancy  at  from  2000 
ing.  It  has  been  made  by  act  of  the  U.  S.  to  8000°  becoming  quite  insupportable  to  the 
government  and  of  some  of  the  states  a  neces*  eye.  Liquids  and  gases  require  a  higher  tem- 
sary  article  of  furniture  of  steamboats,  each  perature  before  incandescence  begins.  Simple 
boat  being  required  to  keep  at  hand  a  certain  flame  is  incandescent  gas ;  but  the  bright  flames 
number  proportionate  to  her  passenger  capacity,  of  illuminating  gases,  coal,  wood,  Ac,  are  ren- 
Life  preservers  have  been  made  of  various  forma  dered  so  by  the  presence  in  them  of  ignited  soKd 
and  materials,  the  object  in  view  being  to  fur-  particles,  usually  of  carbon.  The  incandescent 
nish  a  very  buoyant  article  that  can  be  readily  or  ignited  state  is  produced  by  heat  only ;  but 
and  securely  attached  to  the  upper  part  of  the  the  cause  of  the  heat  may  be  chemical  action, 
person,  or  seized  and  held  by  those  in  the  wa-  electricity,  friction,  or  compression.  Certain 
ter.  Pieces  of  cork  have  answered  this  pur-  minerals,  after  exposure  to  the  sun,  emit  light 
pose,  being  conveniently  shaped  for  fitting  to  in  the  dark;  wood  and  some  animal  substancea^ 
the  body  and  provided  with  cords  for  attacbiuff  as  the  bodies  of  fish  In  certain  states  of  de- 
them  fast.  Hollow  vessels  of  wood  or  tinned  cay,  give  out  light  unaccompanied  with  sen- 
iron,  made  air-tight,  and  shaped  so  as  to  serve  sible  heat ;  and  many  living  bodies,  as  glow- 
on  board  the  vessel  as  seats,  have  been  mudi  worms,  similarly  emit  light ;  these  cases  will 
used.  In  one  form  the  seat  is  made  double,  be  trei^ed  in  the  article  Phosfhokssckkcx.  A 
and  opening  on  hinges  forms  a  rectangular  new  source  has  lately  been  fonnd  in  the  con- 
float  in  the  centre  of  which  is  an  aperture  suf-  version  of  dark  radiations  to  lights  for  which 
ficient  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man,  his  arms  see  Fluobbbckxcb.  Thus  the  direct  sources  of 
hanging  over  the  sidesi  Bags  of  caoutchouc,  so  light  may  be  grouped  in  4  classes — snns,  incan- 
made  as  to  be  readily  filled  with  air  by  blowing  desoence,  phosphorescence,  and  fluorescence ; 
into  them,  and  shaped  for  fitting  round  the  neck  ^thpi^  the  third  of  these  indudea  cases  which 
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ttre  probably  quite  anlike,  and  may  require  a  latioa  to  that  of  the  incidence,  is  retamed.  la 
farther  analysis.  The  visibility  of  the  san  and  proportion  as  the  surface  is  rough,  and  at  the 
stars,  and  of  remote  objects  on  the  earth,  proves  same  time  approaches  a  light  color,  or  white,  a 
the  great  distance  to  which,  and  freedom  with  lanrer  portion  of  light  is  returned  in  an  entirely 
which,  either  the  agent  producing  light  or  its  difirerent  manner;  in  this  latter  case,  every  point 
effect  is  transmittedf  through  space.  A  space  of  the  surface  impinged  upon  becomes  a  centre 
or  body  which  offers  no  obstruction  to  the  pas-  from  which  light  having  the  color  of  the  object 
sage  of  such  effect,  is  a  free  or  perfect  medium  radiates  in  all  directions,  as  fh>m  a  self-luminoos 
for  light;  any  body  which  intercepts  a  portion  body.  In  proportion  as  an  illuminated  body  is 
only  of  the  light,  is  an  imperfect  medium.  The  both  light-colored  and  smooth,  at  least  up  to  a 
interplanetary  spaces  are  assumed  to  be  exam-  tolerable  degree  of  polish,  it  returns  more  light 
pies  of  the  former,  water  and  glass  of  the  latter;  of  both  the  sorts  now  named ;  but  though  the 
and  the  latter  kind  of  medium  may  be  either  two  kinds  of  raprs  are  thus  in  certain  directions 
homogeneous  throughout  its  extent,  or  hetero-  intermixed,  their  effects  are  not  so.  The  light 
geneous.  That,  in  a  homogeneous  medium,  the  returned  at  a  definite  angle,  and  whose  resiliency 
luminous  effect  is  propagated  always  in  straight  is  due  to  polish  of  the  arresting  surface,  always 
lines,  is  a  truth  derivable  from  many  simple  shows  in  that  single  direction  images  of  the 
observations,  and  one  which  was  understood  object  from  which  the  incident  rays  proceeded, 
by  Euclid  and  the  followers  of  Plato.  The  and  that  are  perfect  in  the  ratio  of  the  quan- 
emission  of  light  from  a  luminous  body  thus  tity  of  light  thus  returning.  The  light  radiated 
tends  to  occur  in  all  directions  in  straight  lines,  from  every  point  of  the  illuminated  surface,  and 
and  is  termed  radiation.  The  lines  of  luminous  in  all  directions,  never  shows  images  of  its 
action  or  effect  are  what  we  term  rays;  so  that  source,  but  always  renders  visible  the  illumi- 
these  are  not  necessarily  distinct  and  individual  nated  object  itself.  The  former  set  of  returned 
objects  having  the  form  of  needles  or  straight  rays,  moreover,  have  always  the  color  of  the 
filaments,  as  often  conceived  of,  but  merely  the  light  from  the  original  source ;  the  latter  have 
places  of  certain  lines  in  space  ioining  a  lumi«  always  the  proper  color  of  the  illuminated  body, 
nous  with  lighted  points.  A  collection  of  these  Thus,  in  all  respects,  these  two  kinds  of  return- 
lines,  parallel,  forms  a  beam  of  light;  of  lines  ed  rays  are  found,  by  the  observation  of  the 
separating  as  they  advance,  a  divergent  pencil;  daily  phenomena  of  light,  to  be  radically  dif- 
approaching  as  they  advance,  a  convergent  pen-  ferent ;  and  this  difference  Arago  and  others 
cil.  Any  highly  perfect  medium  for  light  is  have  experimentally  verified.  (See  Goloh.)  It 
said  to  be  transparent  or  diaphanous;  and  the  is  customary,  in  most  or  all  treatises  and  books 
property  of  such  a  medium  is  termed  diapha-  upon  this  subject,  to  say  that  the  two  kinds  of 
neity.  Bodies  through  which  objects  are  indis-  returned  light  are  thrown  back  from  the  illu- 
tinctly  visible  are  said  to  be  semi-transparent ;  minated  body  in  essentially  the  same  manner, 
those  through  which  only  a  glimmer  of  light  is  That  portion  returned  at  a  definite  angle  is  corn- 
received,  showing  tlie  places  but  not  the  char-  monly  said  to  be  regularly  reflected ;  that  por- 
acters  of  objects  on  the  further  side,  translucent;  tion  which  is  radiated  in  all  directions  is  said  to 
and  those  through  which  no  perceptible  light  be  irregularly  reflected ;  the  explanation  of  the 
passes,  opaque.  Thin  plates  of  clear  and  well  difference  in  the  results  being  that,  in  the  former 
polished  glass,  or  ordinary  layers  of  air,  are  al-  case,  the  beams  and  pencils  are*  returned  in 
most  perfectly  transparent ;  but  with  increase  their  proper  relations  to  each  other ;  in  the  lat- 
of  thickness  of  any  such  medium,  more  light  is  ter,  shivered  or  splintered  bv  the  roughness  of 
intercepted,  and  the  transparency  of  the  entire  the  surface  on  which  they  had  impinged,  and 
depth  lowered.  Ground  glass,  oiled  paper,  pol-  scattered  in  all  directions.  This  explanation  is 
ished  horn,  and  gold  leaf  are  good  examples  of  not  satisfactory ;  it  is  not  sufficient  to  account 
translucency.  As  the  effect  of  increased  depth  for  the  radical  difference  of  the  results.  Light 
of  medium,  the  sun's  rays  are  much  less  power-  reflected,  upon  any  supposition  or  in  any  man- 
ful when  coming  tp  us  from  the  horizon  than  ner,  must  be,  after  as  before  reflection,  the  light 
when  from  the  meridian.  Bougner  has  calcu-  of  the  original  luminary  or  source,  must  have 
lated  that,  at  a  depth  of  700  miles,  the  atmo-  the  colors  of  that  light,  and  can  only  show  im- 
sphere  would  become  totally  opaque  to  solar  ages  of  the  source  from  which  it  proceeded.  So 
light,  as  w^ater  is  at  a  depth  of  about  700  feet,  long  as  it  rebounds  from  a  surface,  it  can  show 
The  conclusion  is  that  absolute  transparency  and  us  no  qualities  of  that  surface,  but  only  its  own ; 
absolute  opacity  are  alike  unknown  to  us ;  hence  just  as  echoed  sounds  never  in  themselves  con- 
that  all  bodies,  at  least  in  certain  degrees  of  vey  to  us  the  qualities  of  the  echoing  surface, 
tenuity,  are  media  which  transmit  a  portion  of  but  always  those  of  the  original  bell,  voice,  or 
the  incident  light,  and  intercept  another  portion,  other  source  of  sound;  the  surface  impinged 
But  when  rays  from  a  luminous  source  strike  the  on,  when  too  much  broken,  returning  noth- 
surface  of  a  body  in  any  degree  opaque,  and  which  ing  at  all.  But  the  experiments  showing  that 
is  not  absolutely  rough  and  black,  a  portion  of  the  light  by  which  illuminated  objects  are  visi- 
the  incident  light,  greater  or  less,  is  returned  ble  is  light  polarized  by  refraction,  and  hence 
from  such  surface.  In  proportion  as  the  surface  has  emerged  through  the  surface  of  the  visible 
'is  polished,  a  larger  portion  of  light,  which  pro-  object,  instead  of  being  reflected  from  it,  are 
ceeds  back  at  an  angle  bearing  always  a  fixed  re-  conclusive.   As,  of  two  pianos  or  viols  near  each 
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other,  when  one  is  forcibly  stmck,  the  accord-  as  light  And  jet  it  is  not  lost,  as  no  form  of 
ant  strings  of  the  other  are  thrown  into  agita-  energy  can  be ;  but  in  disappearing,  it  gives 
tion,  and  so  reciprocate  or  reproduce  (not  reflect)  place  to  one  of  two  classes  of  results.  So  far  as 
the  original  sound;  so,  when  light  falls  upon  the  molecules  of  the  eztiuguishing  body  are 
any  body  not  so  highly  polished  as  to  return  it  fitted  to  reciprocate  the  energy  or  agitation  it 
all  by  reflection,  or  as  a  mirror  (and  no  bodies  tends  to  impart  to  them,  they  are  iSected  ac- 
do  this  perfectly),  some  portion  of  the  light  cordingly,  becoming  new  centres  of  agitation, 
enters  among  the  superficial  molecules  of  the  and  of  radiation  of  light,  by  which  the  body 
body,  is  arrested  by  them,  at  the  same  time  ex*  then  becomes  visible  in  all  directions ;  this  is 
oiting  an  agitation  among  them  similar  in  char*  secondary  luminosity.  But  so  far  as,  owing  to 
aoter  to,  though  less  in  degree  than,  that  of  the  the  character  of  the  molecules,  or  their  relation 
original  luminary,  and  the  molecules  thus  agi-  to  the  colors  in  the  rays  ihej  receive,  they  can- 
tated  become  temporarily  new  centres  of  radia-  not  thus  reciprocate  and  re^mit  the  incident 
.  tion,  throwing  oS  their  own,  not  reflected  light,  light,  this  is  extinguished  as  light,  and  made  to 
in  all  directions.  It  is  only  necessary  further  to  reappear  in  some  other  form,  as  that  of  heat  in 
suppose  that  the  molecules  have  by  their  con-  black  and  dark  bodies,  and  in  other  cases,  prob- 
stitution  the  ability  to  respond  only  to  agita-  ably,  that  of  electricity,  or  chemical  affinity, 
tions  of  rays  of  a  certain  color  or  colors.  Here,  Striking  confirmations  of  these  views  are  found 
again,  we  have  an  exact  parallel  in  sounds;  for  in  the  facts  that  the  most  transparent  media,  as 
if,  of  two  instruments  containing  each  a  com-  pure  glass,  become  highly  opaque  and  visible  by 
plete  octave,  all  the  keys  of  one  were  forcibly  simply  grinding  and  roughening  their  surfaces ; 
struck  at  once,  all  the  keys  of  the  other  would  and  that  no  body  can  be  seen  of  a  color  that  is 
together  reciprocate  (the  oase  of  bodies  that  in  not  in  the  light  falling  on  it ;  so  that  an  object 
sunlight  appear  white) ;  while,  if  the  second  in-  that  in  ordinary  lights  is  of  a  fiery  red,  illnmi- 
strument  comprised  but  some  portion  of  an  oc-  nated  only  by  a  pure  blue  light  appears  black, 
tave,  only  the  keys  present  could  respond  (the  — ^As  a  consequence  of  the  general  straight-lined 
oase  of  bodies  that  in  sunlight  appear  colored),  propagation  of  light,  the  space  on  the  side  of 
All  visible  objects,  then,  and  to  the  exact  extent  an  opaque  body  opposite  to  any  luminary  must 
of  their. visibility,  are  such  because  they  are  for  be  in  respect  to  its  rays  left  in  darkness,  thus 
the  time  luminous ;  the  difiference  being  that  forming  a  shadow.  The  term  shadow  is  com- 
luminaries  proper  and  incandescent  bodies  are  monly  applied  to  the  darkened  spot  on  any 
originally  and  permanently  light-giving  during  light  screen  or  surface,  from  which  by  an  inter- 
the  continuance  of  certain  conditions,  while  the  vening  opaque  body  the  light  has  been  inter- 
objects  they  illuminate  are  thus  rendered  sec-  cepted.  But  in  truth,  such  dark  spot  or  ficore 
ondarily  and  temporarily  luminous. — We  are  is  always  a  mere  section  of  the  true  shadow, 
now  prepared  to  understand  the  ways  in  which  and  owing  to  the  cutting  of  the  surface  showing 
light  falling  on  media  or  bodies  is  disposed  of.  it  in  some  direction  across  the  axis  of  the  true 
1.  In  the  degree  in  which  the  body  is  both  shadow.  The  latter,  whenever  the  luminous 
opaque  and  polished,  the  impinging  rays  are  surface  is  very  small,  compared  with  the  size  of 
caused  to  rebound,  returning  at  a  definite  angle;  the  intercepting  body,  is  always  in  effect  a  frns- 
f .  «.,  the  light  unaerffoes  reflection.  2.  In  the  turn  of  a  cone,  or  regular  or  irregular  pyramidal 
degree  in  which,  witfi  a  polished  or  otherwise  figure,  whose  apex  is  the  luminous  point,  its  less- 
favorable  surface,  the  body  is  transparent,  tiie  er  base  a  cross  section  of  the  opaque  body,  and 
rays  enter  and  pass  through  it  (transmission),  its  larger  base  found  either  on  the  screen  already 
Under  peculiar  conditions,  this  transmitted  light  mentioned,  or  lost  in  space.  The  form  of  the 
is  bent  from  its  path  (refraction) ;  or  decomposed  darkened  ngure  thus  cast  is  of  course  determin- 
Into  elementary  colors  (dispersion);  or  it  be-  ed  by  that  of  a  cross  section  of  the  object.  When 
comes  endowed  with  peculiar  relations  called  the  luminary  is  larger  than  the  opaque  body,  the 
polarities,  in  respect  to  media  or  surfaces  it  may  figure  in  space  from  which  all  light  of  the  former 
afterward  impinge  on  (polarization).  For  the  will  be  excluded  is  conoidal  or  pyramidal,  hav- 
laws  of  these  several  pnenomena,  see  Optics,  ing  its  base  at  the  section  of  the  obstructing 
and  Polarization.  8.  In  the  degree  in  which  body,  and  its  apex  in  space  where  the  rays 
Uie  body  is  opaque,  or  its  surface  is  unpolished,  from  opposite  sides  of  the  body  meet  beyond 
or  both,  the  original  light  enters  and  disap-  it  When  ther  surface  of  the  luminary  is  some- 
pears  within  the  body ;  it  undergoes  extinction,  what  extended,  there  will  be  a  belt  of  s))ace  sur- 
This  result,  when  the  light  is  not  reemitted,  but  rounding  the  complete  shadow,  from  which  light 
lost  as  such,  is  commonly  termed  the  absorption  from  some  but  not  all  parts  of  the  luminary  will 
of  light;  but,  unless  understood  as  a  swallowing  be  intercepted.  This  partially  lighted  space, 
up  of  the  luminous  energy  in  the  work  or  effects  when  made  evident  on  any  screen  or  surface, 
it  can  produce,  the  term  is  not  well  chosen,  is  called  the  ptnumbra;  the  middle  or  darkest 
The  obvious  idea  of  absorption  is  that  of  the  portion,  the  umbra.  In  the  case  of  the  moon^s 
action  of  a  porous  body  in  absorbing  liquids  and  shadow  cast  on  the  earth,  the  partial  shadow,  be- 
gaees.  But,  unlike  the  case  of  these  latter  sub-  ing  in  fact  a  hollow  cone  enclosing  the  complete 
stances,  the  light  taken  in  by  a  dark  object  does  one,  becomes  manifest  on  the  earth^s  surfiace  as  a 
not  remain  in  it  as  light ;  all  we  know  is  that  it  partially  lighted  ring  snrrounding  one  of  corn- 
disappears  within  the  body — ^it  is  extinguished  plete  exclusion  of  the  sun^s  direct  rays.  (In  re- 
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gpect  to  Mngeeborderiiur  shadows,  see  DnrFBAo-  depends  not  only  on  the  aheolnte  intensity  of 

noN  OF  Light.)    Ilie  deptib  of  a  shadow  oast  any  unit  of  the  laminons  sorfaoe,  and  on  dis- 

where  a  angle  Uffht  is  present  is  judged  by  con-  tanoe  and  transparency  of  intenrening  media, 

trast ;  and  it  is  therefore  proaonnced  intense  in  hnt  also  on  the  whole  extent  of  Inminons  snr- 

^e  inverse  ratio  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  face.    Thus  is  explained  the  far  greater  illumi- 

surroundinff  it    Light,  emanating  from  a  point  nating  power  of  our  sun,  which  has  a  sensibly 

or  minute  luminous  surface,  follows  the  same  large  surface,  than  that  of  any  fixed  star,  whido. 

law  of  decrease  with   distance  as  all  other  owing  to  remoteness,  dwindles  to  a  point ;  ana 

forces  radiating  from  a  point ;  namely,  the  in-  of  the  srm  itself^  the  light  from  the  central  part 

tensity  at  any  distance  is  in  the  inverse  ratio  is  much  more  intense  than  that  fh)m  the  mar- 

of  the  square  of  the  distance.    Consequently,  if  gins  of  the  disk.    The  most  intense  of  artificial 

two  liehts  of  unequal  brilliancies  can  be  placed  fights,  that  of  charcoal  points  under  the  action 

at  such  distances  from  a  screen  that,  fallmg  on  of  a  powerful  galvanic  current,  and  that  of  lime 

different  parts  of  it,  the  shadows  they  cast,  or  in  the  fiame  of  the  oxyhydrogen  blowpipe,  are 

the  illumination  they  give,  become  of  sensibly  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  solar  beam  at  the 

equal  intenaty,  then  it  follows  that,  within  the  earth^s  distance.    The  latter,  as  calculated  by 

limits  of  error  necessaiy  to  vision,  the  two  lights  Wollaston,  exceeds  that  of  5,600  wax  candles 

have  illuminating  powers  that  are  to  each  other  of  ordinary  power  at  one  foot  from  the  lighted 

in  the  direct  ratio  of  tbe  squares  of  their  re-  sur&oe. — ^The  notion  of  the  ancients,  that  the 

q)ective  distances  from  the  screen ;  and  hence,  propagation  of  light  is  instantaneous,  was  first 

other  qualities  being  also  considered,  their  rela-  disproved  by  Roemer,  a  Danish  astronomer,  in 

tive  values  for  purposes  of  illumination  are  read-  1676,  by  observing  that  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's 

ily  found.    If  the  two  sources  of  artificial  light,  moons  appeared  about  8^  minutes  later  when 

S laced  at  distances  of  8  and  4  feet  respectively  the  earth  was  in  that  part  of  her  orbit  most  re- 

'om  a  screen,  cast  separately  equal  shadows  or  mote  from  the  planet  than  when  nearest  to  him ; 

iUumioation  on  parts  of  the  screen,  then,  other  and  he  accordingly  calculated  the  velocity  of 

things  being  equal,  the  value  of  the  latter  is  V  that  light  at  about  192,000  miles  per  seoond.    From 

of  the  former.  This  is  the  fundamental  principle  the  fact  of  aberration  of  light  of  the  stars  as  re- 

of  photometry,  or  light-measuring ;  and  any  con-  oeived  at  the  earth,  and  by  a  compariscm  of  the 

trlvance  for  carrying  into  effect  such  compari-  amount  of  this  aberration  with  the  known  velo- 

sons  is  called  a  photometer.    Of  these  there  are  city  of  the  eartii,  Bradley  in  1725  deduced  the 

several  forms  in  use ;  among  the  earliest  are  rate  of  light  as  195,000  miles  per  second.    Per- 

thoee  of  Bnmford,  in  which  the  shadows  cast  haps  the  most  accurate  result  obtainable  from 

are  compared,  and  of  Ritchie,  in  which  the  two  these  methods  is  that  which  gives  the  yelocity 

eyes,  looking  into  separate  compartments  of  a  as  191,500  miles  per  second.    In  1850  Foucault^ 

box  something  like  that  for  holdioff  stereographs,  by  means  of  a  turning  and  of  stationary  mirrors 

see  each  a  portion  of  a  screen  iuuminated  by  and  Fizeau,  by  means  of  two  telescopes  so  placed 

one  of  ^e  two  lights  only,  and  thus  pronounce  that  the  image  of  a  light  formed  at  the  focus  of 

when  the  two  reach  equfu  brilliancy.    But  in  one  became  the  object  viewed  through  the  oth- 

all  these  simpler  expedients  there  are  sources  er,  experimented  with  a  view  to  determine  the 

of  error,  especially  that  arising  from  differences  time  occupied  by  light  in  passing  over  known 

of  color  in  the  two  lights,  which  readily  deceive  distances  at  the  surface  of  the  earth ;  and  their 

the  eye  in  respect  to  the  mere  fiict  of  equal  or  results  agree  very  closely  with  each  other,  and 

unequal  intensity.  To  obviate  these  difficulties,  with  that  already  given. — ^Various  theories  have 

photometers  polarizing  the  light  before  exami-  been  presented  in  respect  to  the  nature  of  light 

nation  have  been  devised,  but  probably  none  are  and  the  method  of  its  propagation,  only  two  of 

as  yet  absolutely  correct.    Perhaps  the  most  which  have  prominently  occupied  the  attention 

correct,  as  well  as  convenient  and  simple  of  the  of  the  scientific  world.    The  earliest  of  these, 

common  forms,  is  that  recently  suggested  by  now  commonly  termed  the  corpuscular  theory, 

Bnnsen.    A  disk  of  paper  4  or  5  indies  in  di-  and,  from  at  least  an  indirect  adoption  of  it  by 

ameter  is  rendered  translucent,  save  a  spot  in  that  philosopher,  the  Newtonian,  seems  dne  to 

the  middle  about  an  inch  across,  by  saturation  the  Pythagoreans,  who  taught  that  vision  is 

with  paraffine  or  stearine  dissolved  in  oil  of  performed  by  means  of  particles  or  films  ema- 

turpentine  or  naphtha.    This  didc  is  placed  di-  nating  from  the  surfaces  of  visible  obiects  and 

reotly  between  the  two  lights,  and  so  as  to  slide  entering  the  eye.  The  rival  theory,  at  tnat  early 

along  a  scale  showing  their  respective  distances,  day,  of  the  Platonists,  that  vision  is  due  to  the 

Placed  so  that  the  intensity  of  the  two  lights  is  emanation  of  an  infinence  or  power  from  the 

unequal,  a  difference  in  the  apparent  brightness  eye,  has  been  long  since  abandoned.    Frank- 

of  the  oiled  border  and  the  opaque  centre  is  lin  urged  against  the  corpuscular  theory  some 

seen  from  either  side ;  but  when  slidden  to  that  of  the  objections  that  are  most  fatal  to  it;  as, 

point  at  which  the  two  illuminations  become  that  the  momentum  of  partides  flying  with 

sensibly  equal,  all  parts  of  the  disk  have,  and  such  a  velocity  should  be  greater  than  that  of  a 

upon  either  side,  the  same  apparent  brightness.  24  lb.  ball  discharged  fh>m  a  cannon,  while  yet 

Of  course,  all  intensities  found  by  use  of  these  they  do  not  drive  before  them  the  smallest  dust, 

Instruments  are  comparative  merely.    The  ao-  and  penetrate  transparent  bodies  in  all  direo- 

tual  light  a  body  will  cast  on  a  given  sur&oe  tions;  the  consequent  diminution  of  the  snn 
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irlth  loM  of  attraotiTo  pover,  and  of  the  balsneo  grarHitloii,  tlie  roost  eomprebentlTe  and  baitpr 

ttt  the  Mlar  ^item ;  and  it  might  be  addetl,  the  of  all  the  bjpothetioal  generalizations  of  pbTd* 

impoaibilitf  of  giving  to  to  mionte  particles  cal  aolence.    On  the  other  hand,  the  neoessitjr 

any  niah  Teloolt^.    Bat  the  otHpuKcnlHr  theory  of  perfect  oontinaitj'  of  the  ethereal  medinin 

reqnlras  that  light  entering  a  denser  medinm  throngbont  space,  and  the  immeDse  elBstimt;  or 

Aoald,  bj  the  attraotion  of  the  latter,  be  accel-  reaiatanoe  to  oomprearion  reqnired  b;  a  medinm 

arated  in  its  ooorae;  wbiie  by  showing  experi-  that  sbell  tiantmit  trndnlatlona  at  noh  i^ieed, 

tnenlaUy  that  the  contrary  is  tme,  and  that  vith  the  oonaeqnenoe  of  a  retardation  of  the 

light  is  retarded  within  the  denser  mediant,  heaveoly  bodies  in  their  orbitf^  whioh  baa  not 

Arago,  Fonoanlt,  and  Fixeaa  have  severally  been  w^  made  oot  in  &ot,  are  sdU  conridered 

gren  to  this  theory  its  final  disprooC  The  by  many  aaserions  objections  to  the  theory.  To 
eoiy  of  tight  now  most  generally  received  is  obviate  some  of  theee,  Bankine  of  Gla^ow  baa 
tbat  developed  by  the  distingtiished  Batch  phi-  proposed  an  oaoillatory  theory  of  light,  in  which 
loBOpher  Eayghena,  and  proposed  by  him  in  a  the  medinm  is  not  sappoeed  coDtinooua,  bnt  aa 
treatise  written  in  1678,  and  pnbliahed  in  1660,  made  np  of  separate  particles  at  considerable 
According  to  thia,  the  nndolatory  theory,  light  distances  firom  each  other,  having  oppodte  pe- 
ls propagated  by  means  of  poises  or  waves  of  laritiea  on  their  opposite  sides,  and  by  a  wave 
disturbanoe,  nndnlations,  originated  in  someway  of  rotation  a,of  which  (t. «.,  a  reversal  of  poUritiea 
at  the  snT&oe  of  laminoas  bodies,  and  spreading  propagated  tbrongh  them  sncceeeively}  the  infln- 
on  evei7  idde  with  its  known  velocity ;  these  enoe  we  term  light  is  transmitted,  "Hiia  theory, 
midnlations  taking  place  in  the  Bobstance  of  an  in  effect,  byallowiogspace  between  the  particles, 
extremely  rare  aod  tennons,  bat  highly  elastic  abandons  the  necesrity  of  a  medinm.  Thns,  the 
medinm,  termed  ether,  wbioh  is  supposed  to  natnre  of  light  ia  still  enigmatioal.    Batweven- 

C'tAe  all  space,  as  well  as  all  bodies,  or  at  tare  to  express  the  bdief  that  jt  will  yet  be 
t  those  which  are  transparent.    The  nnda-  fonnd  that  nothing  is  gained  by  the  aasamption 
lations  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  kind  termed  of  an  ether,  nor  of  any  medinm  or  projected 
transverse,  that  is,  like  water  waves,  oocarriDg  particles,  filling  all  space,  and  so,  on  any  uieory 
across  the  oonrse  of  propagation ;  the  beam  of  yet  advaooed,  neoessitattng  an  immense  waste 
white  solar  light  to  be  a  oompoond  or  sheaf  of  of  light- producing  energy,  in  spaces  where,  no 
rays,  not  only  of  the  different  primary  oolors  matter  being  present,  no  effect  of  light  can  ap- 
ef  the  spectram,  bnt  also  of  aotinio  aod  ralori-  pear.    Itisoertaintbat,iD  VBcaity,lightiBDever 
flo  rays,  all  existiog  In  it  aotaally  or  potenti^y,  originated  or  detected ;  that  mere  space  can  nei- 
eaeh  distinct  kind  of  ray,  indeed,  having  adis-  ther  become  Inminonsnorbeillnminaled.  Thns, 
ttnot  refranglbility  only  in  virtae  of  a  certain  all  we  know  of  light,  either  as  oaasa  or  effect,  ia 
fixed  rate  of  vibration  and  length  of  the  cor-  as  a  something  connected  with  and  manifested 
responding  light  wave ;  snd,  if  laminons,  hav-  throngh  matter.    The  nndnlatory,  not  less  than 
ing  a  certain  effect  upon  the  eye  which  we  reo-  the  ooipnscnlar  theory,  has  materialized  the 
oenize  as  a  distinct  oolor.    Tlias,  refran^bility,  conceptions  of  physical  philosophers,  and  so  has 
dispersion,  and  color  are  all  explained  by  wave  tallied  with  the  tendencies  of  the  time.    Bnt  let 
length ;  and  this  is  determined  by  the  colors  only  a  new  idea  be  arrived  at  of  forces  as  some- 
proper  to  transparent  films  of  known  thickness,  tiling  capable  of  acting  from  a  distance,  and 
(Bee  CoLOfi.)    Aooording  to  the  calculations  of  over  nnocoapted  spaces,  as  is  at  least  obviondy 
Yoong,  the  following  are  the  lengths  of  nodn-  tme  la  the  cases  of  gravitation,  magnetism,  and 
lation,  in  fractions  of  an  inch,  of  the  severe!  electricity,  and  it  will  then  follow  ^at,  withont 
"'            ''  "                              ....  onmbrons  iiit«rvening  machinery,  the  enei^ 
of  the  snn  or  of  a  fixed  star  can,  by  a  sort  of 
Inminoos  indaotion,  excite  light  upon  the  pre- 
sented fium  of  the  earth  and  objects  upon  tt; 
which  light,  when  thns  excited,  although  it  is  an 
aflbcttcm  of  the  matter  by  which  it  is  shown,  may 
■till  exist  by  nndnlations  in  that  matter,  as  the 
air  or  bodies ;  and  may  in  theee  media,  and  not 
In  a  snpposititioas  one,  ol»y  all  the  well  ascw- 
tained  laws  of  the  nndnlatory  theory. 
LIGHT,  Abbbbatioh  of.    See  Abssiutioii. 
All  the  ordinary  phenomena  of  light  admit  of  a  LIGHT,  Zodiacal.    Boo  Zodiaoal  Li«bt. 
■atiebctory  mathematical  explanation  in  accord-  LIGETFOOT,  John,  an  English  bibUcal  oom- 
■ncewith  this  theory;  and  the  same  maybe  mentator,  bom  at  Stoke-npon-Trent,  Stafford- 
■aid  of  most  of  the  observed  phenomena  of  a  shire,  in-March,  ISOS,  died  atUonden,  Hertford- 
more  pecnliar  character,  aa  those  of  dlffi-aotion,  shire,  Dec,  6, 1376.    Having  completed  hie  edn> 
double  refraction,  and  polarization ;  and  some  oation  at  Obrist's  college,  cWbridge,  he  waa 
very  onrions  prediotioos  dednoed  from  it  have  ordained,  and  became  chaplain  to  Sir  Rowland 
'  been  experimentally  fonnd  to  be  tme.    Indeed,  Cotton,  a  ceiebi^»d  Hebrew  scholar;  bat  hie 
by  many  of  the  anthoridee  of  the  time  in  optica,  anxiety  to  Improve  himself  in  rabbinical  leam- 
it  is  considered  as  firmly  establisbed ;  snd  it  has  lag  indnced  him  to  remove  to  the  vicinity  of 
been  oharaoterized  as,  after  that  of  nnivraval  Lraidon,  where  he  oonld  have  ready  access  to 
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IRrarias.  In  1649  h*  vas  appmoted  niiiliter  eteoted  at  Tariooa  phoaa  os  the  eoaata  of  th» 
of  St  Bartholomew's  in  London,  and  a  member  United  States.  They  require  a  lining  of  brick, 
of  the  assembly  of  diTines  sitting  at  Westmin-  the  weight  of  which  prevents  oaciUatioii  or 
star.  In  1648  he  preached  before  the  honse  of  swaying,  while  its  low  condooting  power  of 
oommons,  and  in  the  same  year  was  made  mafr-  heat  hinders  the  depodtion  of  moisture  on  the 
ter  of  Oatbarine  hall,  Cambridge.  In  1655  he  well  room  of  the  stairs,  which  would  otherwise 
was  chosen  ▼ioe-ohancellor  of  the  university,  be  occasioned  by  the  difference  of  temperature 
At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  engaged  on  the  between  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  tower. 
"  Harmony  of  the  New  Testament"  The  first  To  further  this  latter  object  space  is  also  left  for 
ooUeoted  edition  of  his  works  appeared  in  1684;  a  current  of  air  to  flow  between  the  iron  and 
the  best  edition  of  them  is  that  of  the  Bev.  J.  brick.  Another  kind  of  iron  lighthouse  is  the 
E.  Pitman  (13  YcAa,  Svo,  London,  1823-^5).  wrought  iron  pile  lighthouse.  The  lower  ends 
LIGHTHOUSE,  a  structure  from  the  top  of  of  the  iron  piles  are  fitted  with  large  cast  iroa 
which  a  light  is  shown  at  night  as  a  direction  screws  where  the  foundation  is  sand,  and  the 
or  warning  to  mariners.  Lighthouses  are  ne-  piles  are  screwed  to  a  firm  bearing,  or  these 
cessarily  situated  on  headlands,  isolated  rocks  ends  are  sharpened,  and  the  piles  are  driven 
or  sands,  and  pierheads ;  and  from  the  benevo-  into  the  rock  or  hitfd  ground  by  an  ordinary 
lence  of  their  design,  and  in  many  instances  pile  driver,  until  they  come  to  a  firm  bearing 
from  the  boldness  of  tiieir  construction,  they  upon  oast  iron  disks  which  bear  upon  shoulders 
have  always  been  objects  of  interest  indepen-  forged  on  the  piles.  The  number  of  piles  de- 
dently  of  their  use  to  mariners.  We  propose  to  pends  upon  the  plan  of  the  structure,  whidi 
treat  the  subject  under  the  following  diviaions :  may  be  square^  hexagonal,  or  octagonaL  Tha 
1,  materials  and  mode  of  construction ;  2,  meth-  foundation  havmg  been  placed,  the  structure, 
od  of  illumination ;  8,  auxiliary  safeguards  to  which  is  of  wood  or  boiler  iron,  firmly  braced 
navigation ;  4,  history  and  statistics.  I.  Mat&»  to  the  piles,  and  connected  with  them  by  iron 
rials  and  Mode  of  Construction.  The  materials  castings,  is  easily  built  upon  it  This  kind  of 
used  in  the  construction  of  lighthouses  are  wood,  Ughthouse  was  first  built  in  England ;  the  screw 
stone,  brick,  cast  iron,  and  wrought  iron.  Stone,  pue  was  patented  about  1886  by  Mitchell,  and 
brick,  and  iron  are  the  most  important,  and  are  is  called  Mitoheirs  screw  pile.  It  was  intro- 
used  exclusively  in  all  large  lignthouses.  The  duced  into  the  United  States  about  1845,  and 
most  noted  lighthouses  in  the  world  are  built  has  since  been  used  in  the  Construction  of  many 
of  stone ;  and  in  northern  climates,  where  the  important  lighthouses  on  the  coast  Expert* 
first  cost  is  not  the  great  consideration,  stone  ence  has  shown  that  iron  pile  lighthouses  are 
should  be  exclusively  used.  The  form  of  all  not  suitable  for  foundations  m  water  in  climates 
stone  lighthouses  approaches  more  or  less  the  where  much  ice  is  formed.  The  ice,  moving  in 
frustum  of  a  cone  or  pyramid.  They  are  some*  large  fields,  bends  and  sometimes  breaks  the 
times  built  to  include  the  keepers'  apartments,  piles,  and,  by  forming  upon  the  piles  themselves, 
but  more  usually  they  merely  contain  the  stair-  makes  the  bulk  of  the  structure  so  large  that 
case  and  cleaning  and  watch  rooms,  with  a  re*  the  effect  of  the  waves  upon  it  is  very  much 
ceptacle  for  the  oU  butts.  In  all  cases  where  large  increased.  On  this  account  it  is  not  likely  that 
lighthouses  are  built  of  this  material,  the  ma-  iron  pile  structures  will  be  much  used  north  of 
sonry  should  be  of  the  best  cut  stone  with  hy-  Chesapeake  bay.  But  on  the  southern  coasts 
draulic  cement  mortar.  The  first  cost  should  they  have  been  found  particularly  adapted  to 
never  be  so  limited  that  this  principle  cannot  be  the  necessities  of  the  service,  and  about  80  of 
fully  carried  out  The  same  principle  applies  this  class  of  structures,  resting  upon  screw  piles 
to  brick  lighthouses,  whidi  should  be  built  of  and  iron  disks,  now  exist  in  the  United  States, 
the  best  and  hardest  bricks,  laid  in  hydraulic  Their  annual  cost  for  repairs  is  very  small,  a 
cement  mortar.  The  interior  walls  of  all  light*  vearly  coat  of  paint  being  aJl  that  is  needed  to 
houses  should  be  as  separate  as  possible  from  keep  the  exterior  in  good  order.  They  are  par- 
the  outer  walls,  in  order  that  there  may  be  a  ticmarly  suited  for  bays  and  sounds  in  the  south* 
free  circulation  of  air  between  the  walls.  The  ern  waters,  where  light  vessels  have  been  in 
drynesi  of  the  inner  wall  is  insured  by  this  ar«  use  until  the  present  time.  As  these  vessels 
rangement,  without  which  all  large  masses  of  become  in  neea  of  repairs,  they  are  withdrawn, 
masonry  like  large  lighthouses  must  be  con-  and  a  screw  pile  lighthouse  is  built  upon  the 
stantly  damp.  The  inner  wall  must  of  course  site,  at  a  cost  not  much  exceeding  that  of 
be  firmly  tied  to  the  outer  shell  by  masonry  or  the  repair  of  the  vessel,  but  with  an  annual  ex- 
iron  ties.  Cast  iron  lighthouses  were  first  erect-  pense  of  maintenance  less  than  one  half  of  that 
ed  by  Mr.  Alexander  Grordon,  an  English  civil  of  the  vessel. — ^Lighthouse  towers  are  generally 
enffineer.  Two  were  constructed  in  England,  surmounted  by  parapet  walls,  which  vary  in 
and  were  erected  on  the  islands  of  Bermuda  height  from  8  to  7  feet,  according  to  the  order  of 
and  Jamaica.  From  the  fact  that  every  part  the  light  Upon  the  parapet  wall  is  placed  the 
of  the  structure  can  be  completed  at  the  work-  lantern  in  which  the  illuminating  apparatus  is 
shop,  cost  iron  lighthouses  answer  admirably  contained.  The  lantern  is  a  glaied  framework 
for  positions  at  points  remote  from  large  centres  made  of  brass  or  iron,  and  varies  in  dimensions 
of  manufactures,  and  are  gradually  coming  into  from  6  feet  in  diameter  and  4  feet  in  lieight 
nse.    Several  lighthouses  of  this  kind  have  been  to  12  feet  in  diameter  and  9  feet  in  height    It 
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is  a  regoltf  Jiolygmi,  tnd  oan  be  made  of  anj  supply  of  oil  baa  bad  to  be  kepi  at  tbe  aliatioii 
nninb^  of  mdea^  depending  upon  tbe  Tariooa  for  fear  of  acoidenta  to  the  gas  apparatuL 
eircamstanoea  to   be  con«dered.     It  is  but-  In  a  few  eaaea  gas  bas  been  introdoced  into 
monnted  bj  a  dome  constnicted  of  copper  or  lightbonses  near  towns  supplied  with  it.   These^ 
iron,  which  is  generally  lined  with  some  other  however,  have  been  small  Ugfathoosesi  and  tbe 
metal  to  prevent  condensation  of  moisture.    A  examples  are  from  tbe  natore  of  tbe  case  rare, 
Tentilator  is  placed  upon  the  top,  from  which  and  cannot  be  extended  beyond  harbor  hgbta. 
the  heated  air  escapes,  and  registers  are  inserted  In  one  esse  in  the  United  States  a  li^thoiue  is 
near  the  bottom  of  the  lantern  to  enable  tbe  Ughted  with  natural  gas.    There  is  little  doabt 
keeper  to  regulate  the  supply  of  fresh  air  at  will,  that  oil  will  be  eventouJly  superseded  by  gas  or 
Upon  the  convenience  and  proper  construction  of  the  electric  li^t,  but  in  the  present  state  of  the 
tiie  lantern  the  ^cienoy  of  tiie  lighthouse  in  a  gas  manufacture  it  seems  impoasible  to  make  a 
great  measure  depends.  IT.  MMod  o/IUumina-'  burner  that  will  give  the  proper  siae  and  shape 
IttfA.    Hie  matenals  which  have  been  used  for  of  flame  for  tbe  luge  orders  of  lights.    Ko  metal 
the  illumination  of  lighthouses  are :   1,  wood  but  a  very  refractory  one  can  b«Lr  the  immense 
and  coal ;  2,  candles ;  8,  oil ;  4,  gas.    Wood  and  beatdevdopedby4  cylindrical  ooncentricflamei^ 
coal  were  the  first  fu^  used  for  lights.    They  tbe  largest  of  which  is  Bi  inches  in  diameter; 
were  first  burned  as  beacon  fires  on  headlands,  and  tbe  expense  of  making  burners  of  such  a 
and  afterward,  as  the  necesity  of  increased  ele-  metal  would  be  very  great    As  an  eoonomicd 
vation  was  felt,  the  fire  was  placed  at  the  top  question  it  is  doubtfid  whether  gas  should  be 
of  a  tower.    It  is  not  known  tliat  any  other  substituted  for  sperm  oiL    The  first  cost  of  the 
method  of  ittuminatiim  for  lighthouses  was  used  gas  apparatus  for  a  large  lighthouse  b  heavy, 
until  about  1760,  when  Smeaton  commenced  and  the  annual  expense  of  repairB  is  also  large, 
the  use  of  wax  candles  in  the  Eddystone  light-  It  is  probable  that  the  eflldency  or  brillianey 
bouse.    Another  lighthouse  built  by  him  on  of  tbe  light  would  not  be  augmented  by  the 
Spurn  Point  about  1774  was  arranged  for  illu-  change  from  oil  to  gas,  as  the  lights  fitted  with 
mina'tion  by  coal,  which  fact  shows  fbat  the  use  Fresnel  apparatus  now  show  as  ftr  as  the  cur- 
of  wax  candles  had  not  become  general  at  that  vature  of  the  earth  wHl  permit    In  a  lecture 
date.    Tallow  candles  were  aftmrard  used  at  delivered  March  9,  1860,  before  the  royal  inati- 
the  Eddystone.  Some  of  the  English  and  Scotch  tntion,  Frot  Faraday  spoke  of  the  light  pro- 
lights  consumed  coal  as  late  as  1816,  and  sev-  duced  by  electricity  as  being  especiafly  adapted 
eral  on  the  ooaats  of  Sweden  and  Norway  were  for  lighthouses  on  account  of  its  inteottty,  while 
iUuminated  with  this  material  as  late  as  18i6.  it  occupied  at  its  source  ao  more  space  than  a 
The  vast  improvement  made  in  lamps  by  the  use  common  candle.    The  voltaic  battery,  however, 
of  the  Aigand  burner  and  glass  diimney  made  a  presented  difficulties  which  rendered  its  use  for 
complete  revolution  in  the  lighthouse  systems  d  this  purpose  impracticable,  but  from  which  tbe 
the  world.    (See  Aboaitd  Lamp.)    The  para-  magneto-electric  ^paratus  was  found  to  be  fi^e. 
bolic  reflector  with  this  burner  was  introduced  A  large  apparatus  of  this  cbaracter,  woiked  by 
into  lighthouses  graduaUy  from  1785,  when  the  a  two-horse  steam  engine,  had  been  employed 
first  apparatus  of  this  kind  was  erected  in  the  for  6  months  at  the  South  Foreland  lig^thonse, 
Oordooan  lighthouse.    In  the  United  States  the  which  produced  such  an  intenaty  of  li^t  that  it 
first  lighthouses  were  lighted  with  tallow  can-  was  often  seen  from  the  opposite  coast  of  France, 
dies,  and  solid- wicked  lamps,  suspended  from  Prof,  Faraday  anticipated  that,  if  the  expense 
the  domes  of  the  lanterns  by  iron  chains.    The  of  this  mode  of  illnmination  did  not  prove  too 
lamps  were  in  shape  and  in  principle  like  the  serious^  it  would  be  adopted  in  many  situations 
old>&8hioned  links.    The  Ar^uid  burners  and  where  intense  light  is  required.    Experiments 
reflectors  were  adopted  in  1812,  and  were  used  have  been  made  upon  coal  oil  with  referenee  to 
until  1862,  when  the  general  introduction  of  the  its  use  in  lighthouses,  but  it  is  not  leasiUe  to 
lens  system  commenced.    Since  the  adoption  make  thefiame  of  this  oil  of  the  proper  size  and 
of  Aigand  lamps  in  lighthouses,  oil  has  been  shape  for  deviation  by  the  large  lenses,  in  the 
used  as  tbe  combustible.    In  Europe  the  vege-  present  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject.   The 
table  oils  have  been  generally  used.    These  are  difficulty  appears  to  be  &at  the  immense  beat 
olive,  and  rape  seed  or  colza.    Great  Britain  of  so  large  a  fiame  sets  fi«e  a  great  amount  of 
however  uses  sperm  oil  as  well  as  colza,  though  carbon  which  passes  off  unconsumed  as  smoke, 
the  latter  bids  fair  to  supersede  it    Various  and  covers  the  apparatus  and  glass  of  tbe  Ian- 
other  oik,  animal  and  vegetable,  have  been  tried  tern  with  a  thick  coating  of  black.  Until  meana 
with  more  or  leas  success,  but  hitherto  none  but  can  be  devised  for  the  consumption  of  this  ex- 
tlie  sperm  among  the  animal  oils,  and  the  colza  cess  of  carbon,  coal  oil  cannot  be  used. — ^The 
among  tbe  vegetable,  have  come  up  to  the  re-  iDnminating  apparatus  is  ^ther  catoptric  by  re- 
quirements  of  lighthouse    illumination. — At-  fiectors,  or  catadioptrio  by  lenses.    The  latter 
tempts  have  been  made  to  use  gas  in  Ughthonaes.  method  of  iDumination  bas  been  fdQy  described 
Difficulties  have  been  found  in  getting  the  prop-  in  the  article  Fbesbtkl.  In  the  catoptric  method, 
er  shape  of  flame  for  deviation  by  the  illuminat-  which  was  universally  used  nntU  within  the 
ing  apparatus ;  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  sup-  last  10  years^  the  light  from  each  lamp  is  so 
ply  where  the  gas  is  made  at  the  lighthouse  is  deviated  by  a  reflector  that  it  emerges  fitmi  the 
another  objection,  and  one  so  serious  that  a  fiill  lantern,  a  beam,  or  nearly  a  beam,  paralld  to 
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Uie  borisoD.  The  earliest  known  instanoe  of  a  well  manned,  to  provide  against  aooidents  to 
refleetor  being  nsed  for  this  purpose  was  in  the  which  their  exposed  positions  render  them  pe- 
Oordooan  lighthonse,  in  the  bay  of  Biscay.  With  onliarly  liable.  The  lighting  apparatus  is  oon- 
the  introduction  of  the  Argand  burner  its  use  tained  in  a  lantern  which  at  night  is  hoisted  to 
became  more  common.  The  reflectors  at  first  the  masthead.  It  consists  of  lamps  and  reflect- 
wero  plaster  moulds  made  of  the  proper  form,  ors  like  those  described  above  for  lichthousesy 
upon  the  interior  snrfitoe  of  which  were  fastened  except  that  they  are  smaller.  The  lamps  are 
fiioets  of  plane  silvered  glass.  They  came  into  hung  on  gimbals,  so  that  their  positions  may 
general  use  in  Europe  in  the  eariy  part  of  the  be  affected  as  little  as  possible  by  the  motion 
19th  century.  The  best  focm  of  reflector  is  the  of  the  vessel.  Some  of  the  light  vessels  of  the 
paraboloid  ofrevolntion  with  its  axis  horizontal.  United  States  are  in  positions  exposed  to  the 
The  reflector  is  made  of  oopper,  and  its  inner  full  force  of  the  Atlantic,  and  one  moored  off 
snrfaee  is  covered  with  silver,  and  is  highly  pol-  the  Nantucket  New  South  shoal  is  92  miles 
ished.  The  flame  of  the  lamp  has  its  centre  in  from  the  nearest  land.  On  account  of  the  great 
the  fbcos  of  the  reflector,  and  the  ravs  emerge  expense  of  maintaining  light  vessels,  andthelitUe 
from  the  surface  of  the  reflector  nearly  parallel,  dependence  that  can  be  placed  on  them  as  sig- 
They  are  not  entirely  parallel,  because  the  sur-  nals  when  they  are  most  needed,  they  are  only 
fate  is  necessarily  imperfect,  and  the  source  of  placed  near  dangers  which  it  is  impossible  to 
light  cannot  be  a  mathematical  point  The  point  out  by  lighthouses. — ^A  beacon  is  a  struc- 
small  divergence,  instead  of  being  a  defect,  is  in  ture  of  stone,  iron,  or  wood,  placed  upon  the 
reality  a  b^efit,  for  without  it  the  beam  would  shore  or  upon  a  rock  or  shoal  in  the  water  to 
always  have  a  diameter  equal  to  that  of  the  dedgnate  a  danger.  Beacons  are  built  at  points 
edge  of  the  reflector,  and  would  be  of  little  where  lighthouses  cannot  be  built,  or  which  are 
practical  vdue.  In  fixed  lights,  the  reflectors  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  eon- 
are  fastened  to  circular  iron  fhones,  and  are  stant  expense  of  keeping  up  lighthouses  or  light 
placed  in  horizontal  tiers  in  the  lantern.  There  vessels,  but  which  nevertneless  require  to  be 
IS  a  lamp  fbr  each  reflector,  and  it  follows  that  pointed  out. — A  fog  signal  is  an  aid  to  naviga- 
the  greater  the  number  of  lamps  the  more  uni-  tion  placed  on  boiurd  a  light  vessel  or  near  a 
formly  the  light  is  distributed  around  the  hori-  lighthouse  to  give  warning  to  vessels  in  time 
zon.  The  r^ectors  vai^  in  their  sizes.  The  of  foggy  or  thick  weather.  Bells  are  the  most 
double  ordinate  at  the  hps  is  about  11  inches  common  signals,  and  when  placed  on  light  ves- 
in  the  smallest,  and  21  inches  in  the  largest  size,  sels  they  are  very  efficient.  When,  however. 
Some  have  been  made  larger,  but  thov  have  they  are  placed  near  lighthouses,  as  the  shore 
never  been  in  general  use.  In  a  revolvmg  re*  is  generally  between  the  bell  and  the  vessel  to 
fleeter  light,  the  reflectors  are  generally  arranged  be  warned,  the  roar  of  the  surf  is  likely  to 
so  that  the  axes  of  all  of  them  on  one  face  are  par*  drown  the  noise  of  the  bell,  so  that  in  such 
allel,  and  there  are  2,  8,  or  4  faces,  the  number  cases  they  are  inefficient,  and  can  only  be 
depending  on  the  desired  interval  between  the  heard  when  the  vessel  is  close  to  the  light- 
flashes.  The  frame  upon  which  they  are  placed  house,  often  too  close  to  avoid  the  danger, 
is  made  to  revolve  by  a  clockwork  arrangement  Whistles  have  been  experimented  upon,  but 
moved  by  a  weight.  It  is  evident  that  the  flash,  hitherto  with  little  success.  The  noise  is  much 
produced  bv  one  of  the  faces  will  be  brighter'  more  acute,  and  can  be  heard  above  the  surf 
than  the  light  of  a  fixed  reflector  light,  because  further  than  that  of  a  bell ;  but  the  power  re- 
the  eye  wiU  receive  at  once  rays  from  several  quired  to  sound  the  whistle  can  onlv  be  Aimish- 
reflectors^  while  in  the  case  of  a  fixed  light  it  ed  by  a  steam  engine,  requiring  fresh  water  and 
only  receives  them  fh)m  one.  This  is  the  rea-  the  services  of  an  engineer.  The  former  requi- 
son  why  revolving  lights  are  always  brighter  site  it  is  impossible  in  most  cases  to  fiimish, 
than  fixed  lights.  The  lamps  used  with  reflect-  and  the  latter  requires  more  expense  than 
ors  are  what  are  commonly  called  fountain  would  be  justifiable  except  in  the  cases  of  very 
lamps.  They  are  fitted  witli  Argand  burners,  important  lights.  These  are  most  generally  the 
about  finch  in  diameter.  The  introduction  of  cases  where  fresh  water  in  sufficient  quantitiee 
the  Fresnel  or  dioptric  method  of  illumination  cannot  be  obtained.  Experiments  have  been 
of  lighthouses  has  superseded  the  reflector  sys-  made  with  Ericsson^s  hot-air  engine,  and  it  is 
tern,  so  that  reflectors  are  now  only  used  as  not  improbable  that  something  feasible  may  be 
range  lights,  oronlightvessels,  or  in  lighthouses  obtained  from  it. — Buoys  are  anchored  in  the 
built  with  too  little  money  to  permit  the  pur-  water  to  mark  rocks,  shoals,  and  other  dangers, 
chase  of  a  lens.  The  first  cost  of  a  lens  of  the  They  are  of  various  kinds,  such  as  nun,  can,  and 
first  order  is  4  times  as  great  as  that  of  20  re-  spar  buoys,  ftc.  A  nun  buoy  is  in  shape  like 
fiectors,  which  is  tJie  greatest  number  placed  in  a  two  equal  cones  brought  together  at  their  bases ; 
lighthouse.  III.  Auxiliary  Safeguards  to  Naici'  it  is  made  like  a  barrel  with  staves  and  iron 
gation.  These  oonsist  of  light  vessels,  beacons,  hoops,  or,  as  is  often  the  case  in  the  United 
fog  signals,  and  buoys.  Light  vessels  are  ves*  States,  it  is  made  of  boiler  iron.  A  can  buoy 
sels  moored  to  point  out  dangers  or  show  the  is  nearly  conical  in  shape,  and  is  moored  at  its 
entrances  of  channels,  turning  points,  4cc.,  by  vertex.  A  spar  buoy  is  a  spar  anchored  at  one 
exhibiting  a  tight  at  ni^t.  *  They  are  strong,  end.  Buoys  are  painted  of  diffiu-ent  colors  to 
and  built  for  riding  easily  at  andior,  and  are  indicate  upon  which  side  they  must  be  passed. 
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The  colon  are  fixed  by  law  o€  eongresB  in  the  the  hese  to  a  height  of  115  fbet^  and  is  60  feet 
United  States.    Thns  a  red  baoy  must  be  left  in  diameter  at  the  base;  it  diminiahes  in  di- 
on  the  starboard  band  by  a  vessel  entering  a  ameter  as  it  ascends.    The  apartments  of  the 
harbor  from  sea,  and  a  black  buoj  must  be  left  tower  are  high] j  ornamented,  and  were  not  in- 
on  the  port  hand.    A  booy  with  red  and  black  tended  for  occnpati<m  by  the  keepers.    Tliere 
horizontal  stripes  may  be  left  on  either  hand,  are  4  stories,  all  of  difierent  orders  of  ardiitee- 
The  side  of  a  channel  npon  which  a  buoy  is  tore,  and  adorned  with  bnsta  and  statues  ct 
idaced  18  sometimes  indicated  by  the  kind  of  kings  of  France  and  heathen  gods.    Hie  ma- 
baoy.    Thus  nun  buoys  may  be  placed  on  the  terial  is  stone.    The  basement  or  lower  story 
starboard  side  of  a  channel,  and  can  buoys  on  appears  to  have  been  intended  as  a  store  room; 
the  port  side.     lY.   HUtory  and  StatUties,  the  2d  story  is  called  the  king's  apartments; 
little  is  known  of  tiie  early  history  of  light-  the  8d  is  a  chapel,  and  the  4th  consists  of  a 
houses,  but  sea  lights  are  mentioned  by  Homer  dome  supported  by  columns,  a  kind  <tf  lower 
in  the  Odyssey,  and  they  are  also  referred  to  lantern ;  above  this  was  originally  a  lantern 
in  the  Greek  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander.  These  formed  of  a  stone  dome  and  8  columna.    The 
must  have  been  merely  fires  kindled  upon  head-  total  height  of  the  tower  from  its  base  to  the 
lands.    Tbe  most  noted  lighthouse  in  the  world  upner  point  of  the  lantern  dome  was  146  feet, 
for  size  and  antiquity  was  the  Pharos  of  Alex-  ana  from  the  rock  162  feet.    In  the  upper  Im- 
andria.    This  building  was  the  frustum  of  a  tern  a  fire  of  oak  wood  was  kept  burning  at 
square  pyramid  surrounded  by  a  large  base,  the  night  for  about  100  years^  when,  in  1717,  the 
precise  dimensions  of  which  are  not  known.  It  fire  having  weakened  the  stone  supports  by 
was  commenced  by  the  first  Ptolemy,  and  was  calcining  them,  the  upper  lantern  was  taken 
finished  abont  300  B.  0.    The  style  and  work-  down  and  the  light  was  kept  up  in  the  low« 
manship  are  represents  to  have  been  superb,  lantern.    As  it  did  not  show  well  there,  an  inm 
and  the  material  was  a  white  stone.  The  height  lantern  was  erected  in  1727  above  this,  in  the 
was.  about  560  feet;  and  it  is  stated  by  Jose-  place  of  the  old  stone  lantern,  and  coal  was 
phu8|  who  is  the  most  trustworthy  writer  on  used  for  fuel  instead  of  wood.    It  is  worthy  of 
the  subject,  that  the  light,  which  was  always  remark  that  the  upper  part  of  this  lantern  con- 
kept  burning  on  its  top  at  night,  was  visible  tained  an  inverted  cone,  the  base  of  which  was 
about  41  miles.    It  was  probably  destroyed  by  the  base  of  the  lantern  dome.    The  surfece  of 
an  earthquake,  but  the  date  of  its  destruction  the  cone  was  covered  with  tin  plates,  thus 
is  not  known.    Enough  is  known,  however,  to  forming  a  rude  reflector  which  utilized  a  paH 
make  it  certain  that  this  tower  existed  for  1,600  of  the  light,  which  without  it  would  have  been 
years.    The  island  upon  which  it  was  situated  lost.    This  was  in  all  probability  the  first  at- 
was  named  Pharos,  and  the  structure  took  its  tempt  made  in  a  lighthouse  to  deviate  the  rays 
name  from  its  site.    To  this  day  the  French  of  light  so  as  to  throw  to  the  horizon  those 
word  for  lighthouse  is  phare,  and  the  Italian  whidb  would  have  been  lost  in  the  upper  parts 
and  Spanish  ^fv. — One  of  the  most  remaiicable  of  the  atmosphere.    The  Cordouan  lighthouse 
modern  lighthouses  is  the  tower  of  Oordouan,  is  also  notable  from  the  fact  that  the  mt  Fres* 
which  was  commenced  in  1584  and  finished  in  nel  lens  manufactured  was  placed  in  it  in  182S. 
1610  by  Louis  de  Foix,  a  French  architect  and  — The  Eddystone  lighthouse  is  the  most  distin- 
engineer,  the  construction  having  occupied  26  guished  in  the  world,  both  on  account  of  the 
yearsL    It  is  situated  on  a  ledge  of  rocks  in  the  difficulties  attending  its  construction,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  Garonne  or  Gironde,  in  the  bay  fact  that  it  is  the  type  of  all  structures  of  the 
of  Biscay.    The  ledge  is  about  8,000  feet  long  kind  which  have  since  been  erected.    The  £d- 
and  1,500  feet  broa^  and  is  bare  at  low  water,  dystone  rocks  are  in  the  English  channel,  about 
It  is  surrounded  by  detached  rocks,  upon  which,  14  miles  8.  8.  W.  from  the  port  of  Plymouth, 
according  to  Belidor,  who  gives  a  detailed  de-  and  being  in  the  fiiirway  of  all  vessels  coasting 
acription  of  it,  the  sea  breaks  with  terrific  vio-  along  the  8.  shore  of  England,  the  attention  of 
lenoe.    There  is  but  one  place  of  access,  whic^  the  government  was  directed  to  ^em  at  an 
is  a  passage  800  feet  wide  where  there  are  no  early  day.    They  are  a  cluster  of  gneiss  rocks 
rocks,  and  which  leads  to  within  600  feet  of  about  600  feet  long  from  N.  to  S.,  with  de- 
the  tower.    The  foundation  is  the  frustum  of  a  tached  rocks  covering   about  tlie  same  dis- 
circular  cone  whose  lower  base  is  185  feet  in  tanoe  from  E.  to  W.    The  bluest  part  of  the 
diameter,  and  is  built  solid  of  cut  stone  to  a  rock  upon  which  the  lighthouse  is  placed  ia 
hei^t  of  16  feet,  a  space  for  a  cellar  and  water  about  16  feet  out  of  water  at  low  water  of 
cistern  20  feet  square  and  8  feet  deep  having  spring  tides.    The  first  lighthouse  erected  upon 
been  left  in  the  centre.    The  upper  base  of  the  them  was  commenced  in  1606  and  fintahed  in 
frustum  is  125  feet  in  diameter.    On  the  £.  1609  by  Heniy  Winstanley,  an  architect    The 
side  is  a  stone  staircase  by  which  access  to  this  accounts  of  its  construction  are  vague,  but  it  is 
npper  base  is  gained.    The  toww  springs  from  supposed  to  have  had  a  solid  circular  and  pdy- 
this  level.    A  parapet  wall  about  11  feet  thick  gonal  stone  base  12  feet  high  and  24  feet  in  di- 
at  the  top  is  built  entirely  around  the  upper  ameter,  upon  which  was  built  a  fentastic  stmo- 
base  of  the  foundation  to  a  height  of  12  feet  tnre  of  wood  which  had  the  a]^>e«rance  of  a 
Between  this  wall  and  the  tower  are  the  apart-  pagoda.    The  hei^t  from  the  rock  to  the  base 
menta  of  the  keepers.    The  tower  risea  from  of  the  lantern  was  a^nt  75  feet    The  lantern 
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was  glazed.  This  btdlding  stood  until  Nov.  attendod  with  the  greatest  diffioolties.  The 
1703,  when  Mr.  Wiostanlev  vent  to  the  light-  genius  and  energy  of  the  engineer  triumphed 
hoase  with  a  party  of  workmen  to  make  some  over  all  obstacles,  and  the  work  was  finished 
repairs.  On  the  26th  of  the  month  a  terrible  in  1759.  It  has  stood  for  100  years^  a  mono- 
storm  arose,  and  not  a  remnant  of  the  lighthonse  meat  of  the  skiU  of  its  designer  and  builder, 
nor  a  trace  of  its  inmates  was  ever  seen  after-  and  an  example  to  all  engineers. — ^Another 
wardL  The  fsct  that  a  lighthouse  could  be  noted  lighthouse  structure  is  the  Bell  Book 
made  to  stand  on  the  Eddystone  having  been  lighthouse  off  the  £.  coast  of  Scotland.  This 
demonstrated,  soon  after  the  destruction  of  rook  is  situated  in  the  Grerman  ocean,  11  miles 
Wiustanley's  building  another  was  built  b7  a  from  the  Scottish  coast,  on  the  K.  side  of  the 
person  named  Rudyerd.  It  was  commenced  in  frith  of  Forth,  and  nearly  opposite  that  of  Tay. 
1706  and  finished  in  1709.  It  was  an  exceed-*  It  is  about  427  feet  long  and  280  feet  broad, 
ifigly  ingenious  combination  of  wood  and  iron,  but  the  vicinity  is  dangerous  over  an  area  of 
and  showed  great  advances  in  the  art  of  engi-  about  1,400  by  800  feet.  The  rook  is  a  reddish 
neering.  The  form  was  the  fimstum  of  a  circa-  sandstone,  and  the  part  upon  which  t^e  light- 
hur  cone.  It  was  built  up  nearly  solid  for  a  house  is  built  is  12  feet  below  high  water  of 
height  of  27  feet  above  the  rock,  the  filling  spring  tides,  the  rise  of  these  tidies  being  16 
ooiuisting  of  courses  of  cut  stone  alternating  feet  The  lighthouse  is  built  principally  of  sand- 
with  courses  of  squared  timber.  The  outside  stone  found  on  the  mainland  in  the  vicinity,  the 
casing  was  composed  of  72  oak  posts  or  up-  outer  casing  of  the  lowest  80  feet  being  of  gran- 
right^  the  lower  ends  of  which  were  fastened  ite.  It  was  commenced  in  1807,  and  was  fin- 
to  the  rock  by  heavy  irons  which  were  let  into  ished  late  in  1810.  The  designers  were  Messrs. 
lewis  holes.  This  is  the  first  recorded  applioa-  Rennie  and  Robert  Stevenson,  and  the  con* 
tion  of  the  lewis  for  this  use.  The  lantern  was  structor  was  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson.  The  diffi- 
glazed.  This  building  stood  well  with  some  oulties  of  the  erection  of  this  li^^ithouse  were 
repairs  of  the  woodwork  until  Dec.  1765,  when  nearly  as  great  as  those  encountered  by  Sniea- 
it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  The  fire  commenced  ton  in  his  work,  but  the  large  size  of  the  rock 
in  the  lantern  in  the  early  part  of  the  night,  gave  it  an  advantage,  and  Smeaton's  experience 
and  the  keepers  retreated  from  room  to  room  was  made  useful  by  Stevenson  in  its  construe- 
until  they  reached  the  rock.  Early  in  the  morn-  tion.  The  form  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Eddy- 
ing they  were  brought  to  tlie  shore,  as  the  stone.  The  diameter  of  the  bottom  course  is 
weather  happened  to  be  good  enough  to  permit  42  feet,  and  that  of  the  course  just  below  the 
a  boat  to  land  on  the  rock.  In  1756  Smeaton  cornice  15  feet.  The  stone  work  is  102^  feet 
was  selected  to  rebuild  the  Eddystone.  He  high,  in  which  height  is  induded  that  of  a  par- 
determined  to  use  stone  for  the  material,  and  apet  wall,  octagonal  in  plan,  which  surmounts 
the  shape  of  the  trunk  of  a  large  tree  as  his  the  tower.  This  wall  is  6  feet  high,  and  its 
model.  The  stones  of  a  course  were  to  be  Join-  sides  are  5^  feet  long.  Upon  it  the  lantern  is 
ed  by  dovetailing,  and  the  different  courses  placed.  The  account  of  the  erection  of  this 
were  to  be  connected  by  stone  dowels.  The  lighthouse,  written  by  Mr.  Robert  Stevenson, 
upper  surface  of  the  rock  was  to  be  cut  in  hori-  and  published  in  1824,  is  an  exceedingly  inter- 
zontal  steps,  so  that  every  course  would  rest  esting  work,  and  contains  an  accurate  history 
upon  a  horizontal  bed.  The  general  form  of  of  the  Scottish  lighthouses.  Itrhas  been  of  the 
Smeaton^s  structure  is  the  firustum  of  a  cone,  greatest  assistance  to  engineers  who  have  been 
or  more  stricUy  that  of  a  solid  of  revolution  engaged  on  similar  works  since  its  publication, 
formed  by  revolving  a  vertical  plane  bounded  — ^Another  important  lighthouse,  notable  on  ae- 
on one  side  by  a  concave  curve  around  a  verti-  count  of  the  difficulties  of  its  oonstructioo,  is  the 
cid  axis.  The  elevation,  or  a  vertical  section  Skerry  vore  lighthouse  off  the  W.  coast  of  Scot- 
of  the  tower,  impresses  the  most  unpractised  land.  The  Skerry  vore  rocks  are  situated  about 
eye  with  the  idea  of  great  strength.  The  di-  11  miles  S.  W.  of  the  island  of  Tyree,  and  50 
ameter  of  the  lowest  partial  course  is  82  feet,  miles  from  the  mainland.  They  are  in  the  track 
and  that  of  tiie  first  or  lowest  entire  course  is  of  large  vessels  bound  fh>m  the  Clyde  and 
26  feet.  The  diameter  of  the  course  under  the  Mersey  (Glasgow  and  Liverpool)  around  the 
coping  is  15  feet,  and  the  whole  height  of  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  many  wrecks  have  taken 
masonry  is  77  feet.  The  tower  is  surmounted  place  upon  them  which  have  never  been  re* 
by  a  parapet  wsJl  6{-  feet  high  and  8|  feet  in  ported.  The  necessity  of  a  lighthouse  to  warn 
internal  diameter.  The  combinations  to  obtain  vessels  off  these  rocks  had  long  been  apparent, 
the  greatest  strength  in  this  tower  by  dovetail-  and  in  1814  authority  was  given  to  erect  one. 
ing,  cramping,  dowelling,  and  by  the  use  of  Nothing  was  done  until  1884,  when  a  survey 
hydraulic  mortar,  have  never  been  surpassed  was  mape.  The  result  of  this  survey  was  the 
The  experiments  made  by  Smeaton  on  hydrau-  discovery  of  a  solid  gneiss  rock  160  feet  long 
lie  cements  in  connection  with  the  construction  and  70  feet  wide,  upon  which  it  was  determined 
of  this  work  were  particularly  valuable,  and  are  to  erect  the  lighthouse.  Mr.  Alan  Stevenson,  a 
quoted  to  this  day.  The  erection  of  the  light-  son  of  the  constructor  of  the  Bell  Rock  light- 
house was,  on  account  of  its  position,  the  diffi-  house,  succeeded  his  father  as  engineer  of  the 
culty  of  access  to  its  site,  and  the  fact  that  commissioners  of  northern  lights,  and  to  him 
Smeaton  had  determined  to  build  it  of  stone,  was  committed  the  difficult  tuk  of  the  erection 
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of  the  Skerryvore  ligbthdofle.  The  form  ohoeen  low  water  the  highest  part  of  the  rock  (a  drde 
for  the  tower  is  a  shaft  snrmonnted  by  a  belt  about  25  feet  in  diameter)  is  bare.  The  rise  of 
and  capita],  upon  which  is  the  parapet  wall,  spring  tides  is  not  far  from  12  feet,  bo  that  no 
The  shaft  is  a  solid  of  revolation  formed  by  part  of  the  rock  is  ever  uncovered  more  than  a 
revolving  a  reetangular  hyperbola  about  its  few  minutes.  The  difficulties  of  erecting  a  light- 
asymptote.  The  diameter  of  the  lowest  course  house  on  this  rock  cannot  be  exaggerate.  The 
is  42  feet,  that  of  the  top  course  16  feet,  and  the  attention  of  commercial  men  and  mariners  was 
whole  height  is  188  feet  The  tower  for  a  drawn  to  the  dangers  of  this  point  many  years 
height  of  26  feet  is  solid.  Immediately  above  the  ago,  and  in  1847  an  appropriation  was  made  by 
flolid  part  the  walls  are  9i  feet  tbi<^  and  they  congress  for  the  construction  of  a  lighthouse  on 
imduaily  diminish  from  this  thickness  to  2  feet,  the  rock.  It  was  determined  to  erect  an  iron 
The  material  is  granite,  and  the  tower  is  sur-  pile  structure,  at  the  top  of  which  was  to  be 
mounted  by  a  bronze  lantern  in  which  is  placed  the  keepers^  dwelliog,  and  this  was  to  be  sur- 
a  Fresnel  lens  of  the  first  order,  showing  a  re-  mounted  by  the  lantern  enclosing  the  illuminat- 
volving  light  The  work  was  commenced  in  ing  apparatus.  The  plan  of  the  work  was  an  oo- 
1889,  and  the  light  was  first  shown  in  Feb.  1844.  tagon,  the  side  of  which  at  the  base  was  9^  feet, 
An  accurate  and  detailed  account  of  the  con<  the  diameter  of  the  circumscribing  circle  being 
fltruction  of  the  work  has  been  written  and  pub-  25  feet.  Iron  piles  10  inches  in  diameter  where 
lished  by  Mr.  Stevenson,  which  is  valuable  not  they  leave  the  rock  were  inserted  5  feet  into  it, 
only  for  the  description  of  this  particular  work,  at  each  angle  of  the  octagon  and  at  its  centre, 
but  because  it  contains  a  dissertation  on  the  Fres*  These  were  firmly  braced  and  tied  together  by 
Del  system  of  lighthouse  illumination,  written  wrought  iron  braces.  At  a  height  of  55  feet 
with  great  attention  to  detail,  and  entirely  scien-  above  the  highest  point  of  the  rock  the  heads 
tific,  beside  a  succinct  history  of  lighthouses.  The  of  the  piles  were  fiitnly  secured  to  a  heavy  cast- 
work  may  be  regarded  as  a  text  book  on  light-  ing.  Above  this  casting  the  floor  of  the  dwell- 
bouse  construction  and  illumination,  and  is  full  ing  was  placed.  The  structure  was  finished  In 
of  valuable  information  and  excellent  hints  to  the  autumn  of  1849,  and  stood  until  April,  1851, 
persons  interested  in  the  subject — ^A  cast  iron  when  it  was  carried  away  by  one  of  the  most 
lighthouse  for  the  Great  Isaac's  rocks,  near  Ber-  terrific  storms  that  has  ever  occurred  on  the  At- 
muda,  was  completed  in  1856  by  the  Messrs.  Oris-  lautic  coast  All  of  the  iron  piles  were  twisted 
selsofLondon,  by  order  of  the  English  admiralty,  off  at  short  distances  above  their  feet.  One 
The  tower  is  120  feet  high  from  the  base  to  the  cause  of  the  destruction  of  this  lighthouse  is 
plane  on  which  the  lantern  is  to  rest,  and  150  supposed  to  have  been  a  hawser  which  was 
feet  to  the  top  of  the  lantern.  At  the  base  the  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  structure  at  one  end, 
tower  is  25  feet  in  diameter,  and  at  the  top  14  the  other  being  anchored  in  the  sea.  The 
feet.  One  of  the  great  peculiarities  of  the  con-  waves  after  leaving  the  lighthouse  would  strike 
struction  is  that  tiiie  155  large  cast  iron  plates  the  hawser,  and  the  effect  of  the  blow  was  trans- 
of  which  it  is  composed  are  not  placed  hori-  mitted  to  the  pyramid  with  very  great  leverage, 
zontally  round  the  tower,  as  heretofore  in  ereo-  causing  a  tendency  to  oscillate.  Another  cause 
tions  of  a  similar  kind,  but  in  what  is  techni-  was  the  ice  which  froze  to  the  piles,  and  thus 
cally  called  ^'  break  joints;"  i. «.,  the  plates,  so  to  increased  the  extent  of  surface  exposed  to  the 
speak,  are  dovetailed  and  wedged  the  one  into  action  of  the  sea.  In  1852  congress  appropri- 
the  other,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  perfect  ated  money  for  rebuilding  the  lighthouse,  and  a 
column,  and  equal  in  strength  in  all  its  parts. —  design  was  originated  by  the  lighthouse  board 
Other  noted  lighthouses  have  been  erected  upon  and  approved  by  the  secretary  of  the  treasury 
the  coasts  of  Europe,  but  those  described  are  all  early  in  1855.  The  design  is  for  a  granite 
whose  constructions  have  been  given  in  detail  and  tower  in  the  shape  of  the  frustum  of  a  cone, 
published  to  the  world.  Some  on  the  coasts  of  The  base  is  80  feet  in  diameter,  and  the  whole 
France  are  as  bold  in  their  execution  and  as  diffi-  height  of  the  stonework  is  88  feet  The  lo^er 
cult  in  their  construction  as  any  noticed  above.  40  feet  are  solid.  The  remainder  of  the  tower 
But  those  already  described  are  types  of  all  is  made  up  of  keepers'  apartments,  store  rooms, 
others. — ^Many  of  the  lighthouses  in  the  United  and  the  parapet,  which  encloses  the  pedestal  of 
States  are  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world,  and  the  lens  apparatus.  The  stones  of  tiie  courses 
are  of  exceedingly  difficult  construction.  The  are  dovetailed  in  the  securest  manner,  and 
mostnotedis  that  of  Minot's  Ledge  off  the  coast  the  courses  are  fastened  to  each  other  by 
of  Massachusetts,  now  in  course  of  construction,  wrought  galvanized  iron  dowels,  8  inches  in 
This  rock  is  the  outer  one  of  a  ledge  lying  off  diameter.  The  work  was  commenced  early  in 
the  town  of  Cohasset  It  is  situated  about  8  the  season  of  1855,  and  an  idea  of  the  diffi- 
miles  E.  S.  E.  of  Boston  light,  and  is  a4>roject-  culties  to  be  overcome  may  be  formed  from 
ing  point  very  dangerous  to  vessels  coming  into  the  fact  that  although  every  moment  in  which 
Boston  from  seaward.  Should  these  vessels  it  was  posable  to  work  upon  the  rock  was  taken 
have  a  N.  E.  wind,  and  by  any  chance  miss  the  advantage  of,  it  was  not  until  the  last  part  of 
entrance  to  the  harbor,  they  would  be  almost  tiie  season  of  1857  that  any  stones  were  laid, 
certainly  cast  away  on  these  rocks  were  there  the  whole  of  the  intervening  time  having  been 
no  signal  placed  there  to  warn  them  o£  It  is  taken  up  in  levelling  the  foundation  bed.  In 
about  H  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  at  the  season  of  1857  four  stones  were  lud,  in 
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1858  BIZ  entire  courses  were  laid,  and  in  1859  fjS^'""^' '^ VMM  w 

the  whole  of  the  solid  portion  of  the  structure  BoJyViSrbUiiii'AiV/////.;!!*^  iJJiSss  n 

and  half  of  the  remainder,  making  a  total  height  

of  60  feet,  were  placed.    It  is  presumed  that  '^'^ ♦^^^^  ^ 

the  lighthouse  will  he  ready  for  illumination  by  The  number  of  buoys  and  beacons  in  the  waters 
the  end  of  the  season  of  I860.— The  early  his-  of  the  United  States  is  between  5,000  and  6,000. 
tory  of  lighthouses  in  the  United  States  is  in-  The  buoys  must  be  shifted,  cleaned,  and  painted 
volved  in  obscurity.  All  built  prior  to  1789  every  season,  and  those  which  are  in  exposed 
were  ceded  to  the  federal  government  by  the  positions  are  frequently  carried  away  by  heavy 
respective  states  near  the  time  of  the  adoption  6eas  or  ice.  The  cost  of  keeping  these  aids  to 
ci  the  federal  constitution,  and  the  records  of  navigation  in  an  eflScient  state  is  no  small  item 
the  erection  and  maintenance  of  the  lighthouses  in  the  annual  expense  of  the  establishment. — In 
before  that  date  are  buried  among  the  archives  all  governments  except  that  of  the  United  States, 
of  the  several  states.  It  is  known,  however,  commerce  is  directly  or  indirectly  made  to  pay 
that  the  ports  of  Portland,  Portsmouth,  and  for  the  expense  of  the  lighthouse  establiahments^ 
Kewburyport,  Gape  Ann,  Boston,  Plymouth,  In  Great  Britain  a  tax  is  laid  upon  every  vessel, 
Nantucket,  Newport,  New  London,  New  York,  domestic  or^  foreign,  that  uses  the  particular 
the  capes  of  the  Delaware,  the  capes  of  the  light  which  is  to  be  supported.  In  some  coun- 
Chesapeake,  the  port  of  Charleston,  and  the  tries  a  light  due  is  levied,  which  is  constant 
mouth  of  the  Savannah  river  were  all  lighted  whether  one  or  more  lights  have  been  used  by 
before  1789.  The  buildings  were  genendly  the  vessel.  In  others,  as  France  for  instance, 
rough  stone  or  wood  towers  surmounted  by  a  harbor  due  or  tax  is  levied,  with  the  proceeds 
large  iron  lanterns.  With  one  or  two  excep-  of  which  the  lights  are  kept  up,  but  the  neoee- 
tions  they  have  all  been  rebuilt.  They  were  sary  amount  is  appropriated  from  the  public 
generidly  of  small  height,  and  the  illuminating  treasury.  The  tax  is  always  a  severe  exaction 
Apparatus  was  of  the  rudest  description.  A  and  restriction  upon  commerce,  and  it  is  to  be 
new  impulse  was  given  to  lighthouses  in  the  regretted  that  foreign  governments  do  not  in 
United  States  about  the  year  1845,  when  a  com-  this  instance  follow  the  example  of  the  United 
mission  consisting  of  two  officers  of  the  navy  States,  which  supports  its  lighthouse  eetabUsh- 
was  sent  abroad  to  examine  the  lighthouse  es-  ment  without  any  tax  upon  vessels,  domestic  or 
tablishments  of  European  governments.  About  foreign.  The  foreign  vessels  reap  the  benefit 
the  same  time  Mitchell's  screw  pile  was  intro-  of  our  policy,  but  do  not  return  the  favor  to 
duoed  into  the  country,  and  the  style  of  reflect-  United  States  vessels.  In  Great  Britain  the 
ors  and  lamps  was  much  improved.  The  build-  lights  are  in  charge  of  three  corporations.  Those 
ings  too  were  more  substantially  erected,  and  of  England  are  under  the  Trinity  board ;  those 
more  attention  was  paid  to  the  principle  that  of  Scotland  and  the  adjacent  islands  are  under 
the  light  should  be  brought  to  the  horizon,  the  commissioners  of  northern  lights;  and  those 
which  when  reflectors  were  first  introduced  of  Ireland  are  under  the  Dublin  ballast  board, 
was  lost  sight  of  almost  entirely.  About  the  These  corporations  determine  as  to  the  ereo- 
year  1852  the  general  introduction  of  the  lens  tion  or  discontinuance  of  lights  in  their  re- 
or  Fresnel  system  of  lighthouse  illumination  spective  jurisdictions,  have  entire  control  of 
was  commenced,  and  all  the  lighthouses  of  the  the  penonnel^  fixtures,  and  expenditures  of  the 
United  States  are  now  (1860)  furnished  with  establishment,  and  determine  the  tax  to  be  laid 
this  apparatus.  (See  Fbssnrl.)  Under  the  upon  vessels  which  pass  or  use  the  lights.  The 
lighthouse  board  the  principle  has  been  adopted  funds  raised  by  this  tax  are  devoted  to  the 
of  building  all  first  class  lighUiouses  of  fire-proof  annual  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the 
materials.  Although  under  this  system  the  first  lights,  though  in  the  case  of  the  Trinity  board 
cost  of  the  structure  is  large,  an  insignificant  a  part  of  them  may  be  used  for  the  maintenance 
oTitlay  only  is  necessary  for  repairs.  The  same  of  pensioners  belonging  to  the  board.  In  its 
system  obtains  in  the  smaller  lighthouses  when  original  construction  it  is  believed  this  board 
the  amount  avdiable  for  their  erection  will  per-  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  general  lighthouse 
mit  it,  but  in  harbor  and  pierhead  lights  light  system  of  England.  In  France  the  lighthouse 
wood  or  iron  structures  are  erected,  which  can  establishment  is  governed  by  a  mixed  board  of 
be  rebuilt  at  a  small  cost  in  case  of  serious  dam-  officers  of  the  corps  desfonU  et  ehaunees^  naval 
age.  On  June  80,  1859,  there  were  491  light  officers,  and  scientific  civilians,  and  is  presided 
stations  on  the  coasts  of  the  United  States,  in-  over  by  the  minister  of  public  works.  The  ex- 
cluding the  Atlantic,  Pacific,  gulf,  and  lake  pense  of  the  maintenance  of  the  establishment 
coasts,  and  the  shores  of  the  various  bays,  is  paid  by  the  imperial  government,  but,  as  be- 
sounds,  and  rivers.  There  were  676  lights  shown  fore  stated,  a  tonnage  tax  is  laid  upon  all  vee- 
at  these  stations.  Of  the  491  light  stations,  48  sels,  the  proceeds  of  which  are  expended  in  the 
are  light  vessels  which  show  64  lights ;  the  re-  construction  and  repair  of  piers,  breakwaters, 
mainder,  443,  are  lighthouses  which  show  512  lighthouses,  &c.  In  the  other  countries  of  £u- 
lights.  The  expenditures  on  account  of  the  rope  the  lighthouse  establishments  are  all  con- 
maintenance  of  the  lighthouse  establishment  for  nected  with  the  governments,  and  are  managed 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80, 1859,  were  near-  in  various  ways.  In  Russia,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
ly  as  follows:  Belpum,  and  Ihe  states  bordering  upon  the 
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Mediterranean,  tbey  are  genersSly  under  the  direct  oonne  rather  than  a  tortaous  one  akmg 
eharge  of  the  navy  departments.  In  the  United  good  oondnctors.  Bad  condactors  interposed 
States  the  establishment  is  under  the  control  m  its  way  are  yiolently  shattered  or  thrown 
of  a  board,  the  organization  of  which  is  given  about,  and  men  and  beasts  are  instantaneously 
in  the  article  Fresbel.  The  secretary  of  the  killed  by  the  fatal  stroke.  The  flash  is  aoeom- 
treasury  is  ez  officio  president  of  this  board,  and  panied  with  loud  reports  of  thunder,  which,  corn- 
its  decisions  are  in  tl\  cases  subject  to  his  con-  monly  succeeding  the  Hghtnine  by  a  short  inter* 
troL  The  lighthouse  establishment  is  therefore  val  of  time,  designate  by  the  length  of  this  in- 
a  branch  of  the  treasury  department,  and  its  terval  the  distance  of  the  seat  of  the  discharge 
annual  expenses  are  estimated  for  by  that  de-  from  the  observer,  the  sound  reaching  the  ear  at 
partment.  For  the  proper  administration  of  the  rate  of  aboat  1,126  feet  per  second  while  the 
the  affairs  of  the  establishment,  the  coasts  of  flash  may  be  considered  as  coming  to  the  eye 
the  United  States  are  divided  into  12  lighthouse  without  perceptible  expenditure  of  time.  8tiU 
districts  To  each  of  these  districts  is  assigned  another  form  of  lightning  is  occasionally  witnesa- 
an  inspector,  who  is  detailed  from  the  officers  ed  in  fiery  balls  or  globes,  which  move  through 
of  army  engineers  and  the  navy.    These  in-  the  atmosphere  toward  the  earth,  and  are  seen 

rtors  have  the  control  of  the  operations  of  for  several  seconds. — Of  the  nature  of  lightning 

establishment  in  their  respective  districts  the  ancients  knew  nothing.  Its  disastrous  eflects 

(with  the  exception  of  the  appointment  of  light  were  associated  rather  with  the  terrific  sound 

keepers),  and  correspond   directly  with   the  of  the  thunder  than  with  the  flash,  and  the  an- 

lighthouse  board.    They  are  Hirnished  with  dent  Greeks  and  Romans  attributed  them  to 

schooners  in  which-  they  make  quarterly  in-  the  thunderbolt  hurled  by  Jupiter  to  the  earth, 

spections  of  the  light  stations  in  their  districts,  The  Hebrews  often  represented  them  as  direct 

and  which  are  also  used  for  taking  care  of  buoys,  exhibitions  of  divine  wrath,  and  frequently  in 

They  are  required  to  make  annual  reports  of  the  Old  Testament,  as  in  Job  xxvii.  and  zxviii., 

the  condition  of  their  districts,  in  which  are  the  thunder  is  spoken  ofas  the  voice  of  the  Lord, 

embodied  their  recommendations  of  new  lights.  Even  the  earlier  electricians  did  not  suspect  the 

Ac.,  for  the  action  of  the  lighthouse  board,  identity  of  lightning  and  electricity.    The  abb6 

The  construction  of  new  lighthouses  and  im-  Kollet  in  1746  first  drew  attention  to  the  simi- 

portant  repairs  of  old  ones  are  carried  on  under  larity  of  effects  exhibited  by  thunder  clouds  and 

the  direction  of  officers  of  the  two  corps  of  the  prime  conductor  of  an  electrical  machine. 

army  engineers,  who  are  detailed  for  this  ser-  Winkler  next  argued  that  the  principle  of  the 

vice.     The  routine  duties  of  the  lighthouse  powers  of  each  was  identical.    Franklin  estab* 

board  are  carried  on  by  two  secretaries,  one  of  lished  the  fact  first  by  enumerating  in  a  clear 

whom  is  an  officer  of  the  navy,  and  the  other  and  methodical  manner  the  various  points  of 

an  officer  of  one  of  the  corps  of  army  engi-  resemblance,  and  the  similar  efi^ts  produced 

neers.    Meetings  of  the  lighthouse  board  are  by  each,  and  finally  by  actually  condacting  the 

held  quarterly,  and  intermediate  meetings  are  lightning  to  the  earth  in  bis  well  known  experi- 

also  held  for  the  transaction  of  any  business  ment  with  the  kite  in  Philadelphia.    This  was 

that  may  be  brought  before  the  board  by  the  on  June  15,  1752.    Dalibard  also  in  a  garden  at 

action  of  the  treasury  department.    The  meet-  Marly,  on  May  10  of  the  same  year,  foUow^ing 

ings  are  held  at  Washington,  where  the  office  the  suggestions  of  Franklin,  obtained  electriod 

of  the  board  is  situated.  sparks  from  an  iron  rod  40  feet  high,  which  he 

LIGHTNING,  the  illuminating  flash  pro-  had  erected  for  testing  the  presence  of  electrici- 

duced  by  a  discharge  of  atmospheric  electricity,  ty  in  the  atmosphere,  and  electric  jars  were  ac- 

either  between  two  clouds,  or  between  a  cloud  tually  charged  from  liiis  source.    BufiTon  on  the 

and  the  earth,  exhibited  in  varioos  forms.  That  19th  day  of  the  same  month  obtained  similar 

known  as  sheet  or  heat  lightning,  especially  in  results  at  Montbar.    These  experiments  were 

summer  evenings,  when  the  air  is  moist,  ap-  regarded  with  the  highest  interest  by  scientific 

pears  in  frequent  flashes  around  the  edges  of  men,  and  were  repeated  varionsly  modified  in 

clouds.    It  is  usaally  unaccompanied  with  the  difierent  parts  of  Europe.    Prof.  Richman  of 

noise  of  thunder;  and  its  brilliant  displays  are  St.  Petersourg,  July  26  (Aug.  6),  1753,  while 

watched  without  fear  of  injury  from  the  stroke,  explaining  to  a  companion  the  construction  of 

as  this  kind  of  lightning  appears  to  have  little  an  electrometer  attached  to  his  conductor,  was 

tension.    In  another  form  the  lightning  is  seen  struck  and  instantly  killed  by  what  oppeared  to 

in  the  fierce  tempest  darting  in  zigzag  lines  be  a  ball  of  blue  fire  as  large  as  a  man's  fist,  that 

across  the  dark  clouds,  dividing  into  one  or  was  seen  to  leap  from  the  insulated  conductor 

more  forks,  and  frequently  striking  toward  the  to  his  head,  a  space  of  about  a  foot.     A  red 

earth,  and  rarely  from  this  to  the  sky.   Moving  mark  was  left  on  his  forehead,  his  shoe  was 

between  the  clouds  and  the  ground,  its  line  is  burst  open,  and  his  clothing  slightly  singed, 

shnrp  and  well  defined ;  and  though  visible,  ac-  His  companion  was  benumbed  and  rendered 

cording  to  Arago,  not  the  millionth  part  of  a  senseless,  and  the  door  case  and  door  were  torn 

second,  the  direction  of  its  motion  is  distinctly  apart  by  the  shock.    M.  Romas,  to  whom  the 

perceived.   Upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  it  fol-  fVench  academy  of  sciences  awarded  the  merit 

lows  the  best  conductors,  or  sometimes  chooses  of  inventing  the  electrical  kite  more  than  a  year 

instead  the  path  of  least  resistance,  taking  a  before  it  was  employed  by  Franklin,  construct- 
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«d  a  kite  7  feet  5  indies  high,  and  8  feet  in  Ito  tr.  To  this  canse  is  probably  to  be  attributed 
greatest  width,  with  a  sarface  of  18  square  feek  the  highly  excited  oondltion  of  the  atmosphere 
A  copper  wire  was  wrapped  aroaod  the  string  dnring  thander  storms,  and  the  frequent  altema- 
to  increase  its  conducting  power,  aud  this  was  tions  then  obeerved  of  positive  and  negative  in- 
made  to  terminate  in  an  insulating  silk  cord,  dications.  However  the  electrical  condition  of 
near  which  an  iron  tube  was  placed  to  receive  the  clouds  is  produced,  the  surface  beneath  as* 
the  electricity.  The  kite  being  raised  to  a  sumes  the  opposite  electrical  state,  the  stratum 
height  of  650  feet  on  the  approach  of  a  storm,  of  air  between  acting  like  Uie  insulating  glass 
the  iron  conductor  became  so  highly  charged  plate  between  two  metallic  surfaces ;  and  when 
that  electrical  sparks  were  obtained,  and  shocks  at  last  the  attraction  between  the  two  opposite 
of  great  violence.  As  the  storm  increased,  electricities  becomes  too  strone  for  the  inter* 
flashes  of  fire  darted  to  the  earth  accompanied  posed  medium  to  resist,  tiiey  rush  together,  pro: 
with  explosions,  and  straws  that  liappened  to  ducing  the  disruptive  discharge  accompanied 
be  on  the  ground  were  attracted  alternately  by  with  the  flash  and  report  With  a  good  con- 
the  string  and  the  ground,  their  movements  ductor  passing  from  the  cloud  to  the  earth  the 
being  accompanied  by  electrical  flashes  and  con-  electrical  equilibrium  would  be  ulently  restored, 
stant  explosions.  Buch  are  the  experiments  by  as  a  Leyden  jar  is  quietly  discharged  by  con> 
which  the  electrical  nature  of  lightning  was  es-  necting  its  inner  and  outer  surface  with  a  wire 
tablished,  and  the  thunder  proved  to  be  the  pointed  at  each  end.  But  if  an  imperfect  con- 
noise  which  accompanies  the  electrical  dis-  auctor  is  interposed,  the  electricity  seeking  to 
charge.  This  sound  may  be  prolonged  as  it  is  follow  this  may  produce  the  most  violent  ef- 
reflected  in  echoes  by  the  clouds;  or,  as  sug-  fects,  and  these  are  exhibited  at  the  points 
gested  by  Sir  John  Herschel,  it  may  come  in  where  the  continuity  of  the  conductor  is  im- 
successive  impulses  to  the  ear,  as  brought  from  perfect  or  interrupted.  This  is  well  illustrated 
an  instantaneous  discharge  that  extends  for  in  the  common  experiment  with  the  model  of 
miles  along  a  line  directed  away  from  the  ob-  a  house  looselv  put  together  and  furnished  with 
server.  So  the  terrific  sudden  crash  may  be  an  interrupted  rod,  through  which  an  electri- 
the  result  of  a  flash  occurring  all  round  the  ob-  cal  shock  is  conveyed.  The  efiect  is  to  throw 
server  with  no  great  difierence  of  distance  from  the  model  into  pieces ;  but  when  the  same  ex-* 
him  in  the  points  of  the  discharge.  Not  only  periment  is  tried  upon  a  complete  rod,  the  dis- 
was  the  electrical  condition  of  the  atmosphere  charge  takes  place  without  violent  action.  Sir 
during  thunder  storms  thus  established,  but  in  W.  Snow  Harris  also  illustrates  the  efiect  of  an 
1753  the  abb6  Mazees,  by  means  of  a  wire  870  interrupted  conductor  by  scattering  bits  of  gold 
feet  long  attached  to  a  steeple  at  Maintenon,  leaf  upon  paper,  and  passing  along  them  an  eleo- 
proved  that  electrical  action  is  excited  in  clear,  trical  discnarge,  sufficient  to  burn  the  gold  and 
dry,  and  especially  hot  weather,  at  all  hours  be-  blacken  the  paper.  But  it  is  observed  in  this 
tween  sunrise  and  sunset.  From  a  multitude  of  experiment  that  only  those  bits  are  burned,  and 
observations  made  by  Cavallo,  Read,  De  Saus-  the  portions  of  them  only,  which  lie  along  the 
sure,  and  others,  it  appears  that  the  atmosphere  line  of  most  perfect  conduction  or  of  least  re- 
is  almost  always  positively  electrified  in  relation  sistance ;  the  paper  too  will  be  nowhere  black- 
to  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  the  higher  the  ened  except  on  this  line.  Similar  pheno^iena 
stratum  of  air  the  more  decidedly  positive  is  its  are  observed  upon  a  large  scale  in  almost  every 
electrical  condition.  The  source  of  atmospheric  instance  of  a  house  being  struck  by  lightning^, 
electric!^  is  traced  by  Lavoisier,  Laplace,  Yolta,  The  path  of  the  electrical  current  is  traced  along 
and  De  Sanssnre  to  evaporation  from  the  surfece  the  best  conductors,  and  as  the  lightning  passes 
of  the  earth,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  convey  from  one  to  another  the  most  destructive  ef- 
oue  kind  of  electricity  upward  with  the  vapor,  fects  are  observed  in  these  breaks.  Imperfect 
leaving  the  other  with  the  fiuid.  But,  as  shown  conductors  lying  near  are  shattered  to  pieces 
by  Pouillet  in  1828,  this  efiect  does  not  take  or  scattered  about,  and  the  effects  of  intense 
place  unless  the  evaporation  is  accompanied  heat  are  developed  where  the  current  is  most 
with  chemical  decomposition,  as  when  it  occurs  obstructed.  The  animal  system  offering  a  good 
fr^m  saline  mixtures,  from  the  surface  of  heated  conductor,  the  lightning  leaves  more  imperfect 
iron,  which  becomes  oxidized,  and  more  espe-  ones  to  pass  by  this  on  its  course,  and  thus  men 
cially  when  the  vapor  proceeds  from  the  leaves  and  beasts  are  frequently  struck  when  standing 
of  growing  plants.  Combustion  also  is  a  source  near  projecting  objects,  as  trees,  that  present 
of  atmospheric  electricity,  as  is  seen  upon  a  themselves  as  convenient  mediums  for  the  re- 
large  scide  in  the  constant  fiashes  of  lightning  establishment  of  the  electrical  equilibrium. — 
that  sometimes  play  around  the  summits  of  vol-  Franklin,  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  iden- 
canoes  during  their  eruptions.  The  rushing  of  tity  of  lightning  and  electricity,  was  not  long  in 
currents  of  wind  past  each  other,  or  against  drawing  from  his  discovery  practical  results  of 
opposing  objects,  a^o  generates  electricity  by  immense  importance  in  protecting  buildings  from 
tlie  friction  it  occasions.  The  descent  of  the  the  stroke  of  lightning ;  and  he  thus  announced 
rain  drops  develops  negative  electricity  in  the  in  his  ^*  Poor  Ricbard^s  Almanac"  for  1768  his 
air,  and  the  same  effect  is  observed  in  the  vi-  invention  of  the  lightning  rod,*  the  description 

cinity  of  water&lls,  the  air  for  severed  hundred      ^  j.  found  am  n   the  tnxm  nts  of  ctcsias 

feet  distant  being  flUed  with  negative  electrici-  (paow^^^JSx  it  ▼oSd'lillin  thS^me  knowi^ 
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being  nearly  as  complete  and  exact  in  all  easen-  itaelf  for  tbe  flow  of  the  aqneona  current.  Eacb 
tial  particolars  as  oonld  now  be  given  after  the  may  act  as  a  safety  valve  to  its  reqiective  cor- 
experience  and  trials  of  more  than  a  centary :  rent  when  this  is  impelled  with  nnnsoal  vio- 
"  Jfbw  to  Secure  JBaueet,  ^^  from  Lightning,  lence;  and  in  case  of  obstroction  to  either  dis- 
It  has  pleased  Crod,  in  his  goodness  to  mankind,  astrons  conseqaences  may  ensue.  Iron  rods 
at  length  to  discover  to  them  the  means  of  se-  loosely  jointed  together,  and  perhaps  msty  in 
caring  their  habitations  and  other  buildings  the  joints,  fumisn  a  bad  conveyance  for  the 
from  misdiief  by  thunder  and  lightning.  The  electrical  current;  and  if  not  continued  down 
method  is  this :  Provide  a  small  iron  rod  (it  may  into  moist  ground,  and  there  branching  out,  the 
be  made  of  the  rod  iron  used  by  the  nailers),  but  passage  of  Uie  electricity  into  the  earth  may  not 
of  such  a  length  that  one  end  being  8  or  4  feet  in  be  so  free  as  by  other  conductors  in  the  building 
the  moist  ground,  the  other  may  be  6  or  8  feet  itself.  Wrou^t  iron  rods  are  commonly  used 
above  the  highest  part  of  the  building.  To  the  in  the  United  States  on  account  of  their  greater 
upper  end  of  the  rod  fasten  about  a  foot  of  brass  cheapness.  They  should  be  at  least  f  inch  in 
wire,  the  size  of  a  common  knitting  needle,  diameter,  and  in  as  long  pieces  as  is  practicable', 
riiarpened  to  a  fine  point;  the  rod  may  be  se-  The  joints  that  cannot  be  avoided  should  be 
cured  to  the  house  by  a  few  small  staples.  If  very  securely  fitted,  so  that  the  two  ends  are 
the  house  or  bam  be  long,  there  may  be  a  rod  brought  into  dose  contact,  and  touch  each  other 
and  point  at  each  end  and  a  middling  wire  along  for  several  inches  in  length.  The  branching 
the  ridge  firom  one  to  the  other.  A  house  thus  terminations  in  the  ground  may  very  well  be 
furnished  will  not  be  damaged  by  the  light-  filled  around  with  charcoal,  which  is  a  good 
ning,  it  being  attracted  by  the  points,  and  pass-  conductor,  and  also  protects  the  rod  to  some 
ing  through  the  metal  into  the  ground  without  extent  from  rusting.  The  points  at  the  top  may 
burtine  any  thing.  Vessels  iQso  having  a  sharp-  be  protected  from  rust  by  gold  leaf,  and  the 
pointed  rod  fixed  on  the  top  of  their  masts,  with  whole  rod  may  be  painted  with  black  paint 
a  wire  from  the  foot  of  the  rod  reaching  down  having  lampblack  for  its  chief  ingredient.  A 
round  one  of  the  shrouds  to  the  water,  will  not  good  rod  may  be  secured  without  danger  to  the 
be  hurt  by  lightning."  Various  moofications  building  by  wooden  clamps  with  iron  fasten- 
in  the  construction  of  the  rod  have  since  been  ings,  or  even  with  iron  staples.  Glass  insula- 
proposed,  and  copper  has  been  advantageously  tors  are  useless,  for  when  wet  by  the  rain  they 
substituted  for  iron,  as  in  those  planned  by  Sir  become  conductors  It  is  reconunended  by 
W.  Snow  Harris  for  the  use  of  the  ships  or  the  some  persons,  that  as  the  greatest  number  of 
royal  navy.  These  protectors  are  in  bands  of  thunder  storms  come  from  the  N.  W.,  the  con- 
copper,  overlapping  each  other  so  as  to  break  ductors  should  be  placed  on  the  side  of  the 
joints,  and  are  let  in  to  the  after  side  of  each  mast,  building  exposed  to  their  first  approach.  But 
They  pass  down  to  Uie  keel^  and  are  continued  it  is  particularly  important  that  every  prominent 
through  this  by  copper  bolts  into  the  water;  elevated  point  of  a  large  building  should  be  pro- 
they  also  connect  with  copper  bands  laid  under  tected  by  its  own  rod,  and  it  is  well  to  connect 
the  deck  beams  and  continued  through  the  side  all  the  rods  together,  and  to  have  two  or  more 
of  the  ship.  Harris  also  made  conductors  for  stems  running  into  the  ground.  It  is  yery  uncer- 
buildings  of  copper  pipes  firmly  screwed  to-  tain  how  large  an  area  a  rod  of  given  height  can 
gether,  and  furnished  at  top  with  a  pointed  protect.  Different  French  dectricians  have  va- 
extremity  1^  feet  long  and  f  inch  in  diameter,  riously  rated  it  as  a  circular  space  of  radius  from 
The  tubes  for  a  given  amount  of  metal  expose  one  to  three  times  tiie  height  of  the  rod  above  the 
the  greatest  surface,  and  thus  fbmish  the  max-  highest  point  to  which  it  is  attached ;  but  litile 
imum  capacity  of  conduction  of  the  electrical  confidence  can  be  placed  in  these  conclusions, 
current.  Oopper  moreover  conveys  the  current  The  opposite  electricities,  the  concurrence  of 
more  freely  than  iron  in  the  proportion  of  12  to  which  produces  the  discharge,  are  far  froln  being 
2^.  This  Ib  an  important  feature,  inasmuch  as,  uniformly  distributed  through  the  atmosphere, 
having  no  measure  of  tbe  power  of  the  current  and  their  point  of  rushing  together  may  not  be 
that  may  strike  the  rod,  we  should  provide  one  in  any  way  under  tbe  influence  of  a  rod  directed 
of  suflScient  size  for  any  stroke.  An  iron  wire  into  the  air  in  its  vicinity.  The  position  of  the 
may  be  entirdy  inefficient,  and  melt  beneath  the  excited  masses  maybe  favorable  for  a  lateral 
electrical  current,  or  this  may  be  divided  and  discharge,  and  such  have  been  known  to  pass 
bound  off  to  other  more  or  less  perfect  conduct-  horizontally  through  the  atmosphere  long  dis- 
ors  near  the  rod.  It  is  this  inefficiency  or  im-  tances,  and  to  strike  with  destructive  violence 
perfect  constrnction  of  rods  in  use  that  has  led  objects  lying  in  their  path.  And  as  evidence 
many  to  question  the  value  of  any  metallic  con-  of  the  protecting  influence  of  a  sin^e  point  not 
ductors,  and  even  to  imagine  that  they  all  serve  reaching  to  any  considerable  distance,  a  case  is 
to  attract  lightning,  and  thus  increase  the  dan-  cited  of  the  foremast  of  a  ship  being  struck, 
ger.  Their  office  is  that  of  conductors  of  the  causing  serious  damage  to  the  vessel,  when  the 
electrical  current,  as  the  bed  of  a  river  presents  mainmast   was   provided  with   a   conductor. 

was  poosesaed  br  tbe  andents.  400  yean  before  the  ChriBtlan  ^ence  the  importance  of  points  UpOU  the  rods 

era.oftheefl'eetofironrodeinsyertiDgrtheUgiitiiiDg.  The  along  the  sauent  parts  of  buildings  they  are 

r?'*fJ"i**l?P'*y\?^**™*5.^**"5'\?*^"*S^*°^"t?^  desimed  to  protect.    By  the  irreat  multiplica- 

from  the  bottom  of  which  was  obtained  a  kind  of  iron,  which  "^*e*«~  w  p»  vi«?ww     j^j  vu^  ^^^^  sa^a^^ 

being  aet  In  the  gnmndaTertedeknMlfihAU,  and  llghtalos.  tlOU  of  conductors  the  accumulation  of  opposite 
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dectrlcities  in  qnantities  rofBoient  to  prodnoe  dnriog  the  7  jesn*  war.  At  the  battle  of  Hodi« 
destructive  discharges  is  prerented ;  and  thas  it  kirch  in  1758,  he  displayed  such  bravery  in 
is  that  honses  in  cities  are  rarely  straok,  or  ves-  capturing  a  difficult  position  as  to  obtain  the 
sels  where  many  are  lying  together  in  the  docks,  rank  of  colonel.  He  was  made  mijor-generol 
So  where  large  quantities  of  iron  are  stored  or  in  1765,  and  lieutenant-general  in  1771.  lie 
are  kept  in  use,  as  on  board  steamboats  and  was  present  in  1770  at  the  interview  between 
iron  buildings,  the  electrical  equilibrium  is  usu-  Joseph  II.  and  Frederic  the  Great,  and  gave 
ally  maintained  by  the  silent  influence  of  many  a  graphic  description  of  it  in  his  correspondence, 
conduotors.  Isolated  iiouses  are  more  commonly  During  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession,  he  com- 
the  objects  of  the  lightning  stroke ;  and  it  is  manded  the  advance  guard  of  Marshal  London, 
observed  that  particular  localities  are  subject  to  The  peace  which  followed  gave  him  leisure  to 
be  repeatedly  struck  at  different  periods ;  other  repair  the  defects  of  his  early  education,  and 
spots  are  singularly  free  from  such  visitations,  with  this  object  ho  travelled  in  Switzerland, 
The  parts  of  buildings  most  exposed  are  the  France,  and  Italy.  His  celebrity  for  bravery 
roost  prominent  and  elevated  points,  thongh  the  and  the  fascination  of  his  manner,  added  to  re- 
lowest,  even  the  cellar,  is  by  no  tneans  exempt  markable  powers  of  conversation,  brought  him 
f^om  the  first  shock,  when  the  discharge  pro-  into  intimate  literary  relations  with  Voltaire, 
ceeds  from  the  ground  upward.  Chimneys  Bousseau,  La  Harpe,  and  Frederic  the  Great.  In 
ftom  which  hot  and  rarefied  air  is  ascending  into  1779  he  visited  the  French  court  at  Versailles, 
the  atmosphere,  and  bams  stored  with  new  hay,  and  was  treated  with  great  distinction.  In 
the  Tnpors  from  which  also  prodnoe  warm  as-  1782  he  was  sent  on  diplomatic  business  to  Rus- 
cending  currents,  are  especially  liable  to  be  sia,  where  Oatharine  II.  loaded  him  with  favors 
struck.  These  currents  generating  electricity  and  gave  him  a  large  estate  in  tbo  Crimea.  Id 
disturb  its  equilibrium,  and  produce  circura-  1788  he  was  appointed  general  of  artillery  by 
stances  favorable  for  the  disruptive  discharge.  Joseph  II.,  and  charged  with  a  special  mission 
By  open  doors  and  windows  a  similar  efiect  to  Prince  Poterakin,  then  besieging  Otchakov; 
may  be  produced,  and  hence  the  danger  of  plac-  and  in  the  following  vear,  at  the  head  of  an 
ing  onc^s  self  near  them  in  thunder  storms.  It  Austrian  corps,  he  had  an  important  share  in 
is  prudent  for  persons  in  a  building  to  avoid  the  taking  of  Belgrade  by  Loudon.  He  lost 
being  near  a  chimney  or  the  walls,  or  in  close  favor  at  court  in  consequence  of  his  son's  par- 
proximity  to  metallic  bodies,  along  which  the  ticipation  in  the  rebellion  of  the  Low  Countries 
lightning  mny  find  the  readiest  path.  The  against  Austria  in  1790 ;  and  although  he  ob- 
greatest  safety  would  be  found,  as  stated  by  tained  the  rank  of  field  marshal  by  regular  pro- 
Fraiiklin,  in  lying  in  a  hammock  suspended  by  motion  in  1808,  he  was  never  restored  to  active 
silken  cords  in  the  middle  of  a  large  apartment,  service.  The  lost  years  of  his  life  were  passed 
Insulation  by  placing  one's  self  upon  feather  beds,  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.  His  property  had 
or  any  poor  conductor,  is  also  a  protection,  not  been  confiscated  by  the  French,  but  he  recov- 
however  complete  unless  the  head  is  covered  by  ered  part  of  it  in  1818.  He  resided  in  Vienna 
some  non-conducting  substance.  A  silk  dress  during  the  congress,  and  said  of  it:  ^^  The  con- 
is  thus  but  a  slight  protection,  if  the  head  is  ex-  gress  does  not  advance,  but  it  dances;  when 
posed  near  a  wall  or  chimney,  and  the  feet  are  all  its  other  amusements  shall  be  exhausted,  I 
placed  near  some  other  conducting  body.  Out  will  treat  them  to  the  spectacle  of  a  field  mar- 
of  doors  it  is  dangerous  to  take  shelter  under  shal's  burial."  His  works  are  nearly  all  in- 
trees,  or  to  stand  near  hay  stacks,  or  even  by  eluded  in  his  Melanges  militaires^  litteraires 
rivulets  of  water,  the  effect  of  which  is  in  some  et  sentimentaires  (82  vols.  12mo.,  1795-1811), 
measure  to  disturb  the  electric  equilibrium. —  and  in  his  (Eutret  posthumes  (6  vols.  8vo., 
One  of  the  most  useful  works  for  reference  on  Vienna  and  Dresden,  1817).  The  former  series 
this  subject  is  the  treatise  of  Sir  W.  Snow  Harris  Mme.  de  Sta&l  abridged  in  two  interesting  vol- 
**  On  the  Nature .  of  Thunder  Storms,  and  on  umes  entitled  Lettres  et  pensees  (Paris,  1809). — 
the  Means  of  Protecting  Buildings  and  Shipping  £uo£nb  Lamoral,  prince  of  Aublise  and  of 
against  the  Destructive  Effects  of  Lightning"  £pinay,  a  Belgian  statesman,  grandson  of  the 
(London,  1848).  preceding,  born  in  Brussels,  Jan.  28,  1804.  He 
LIGNE,  Ohaslbs  Joseph,  prince  de,  an  Ans-  was  for  many  years  Belgian  ambassador  in 
trian  general  and  French  writer,  son  of  Claude  France  and  Italy,  and  has  been  president  of  the 
Lamoral  11.,  viceroy  of  Sicily,  and  descended  Belgian  senate  since  1852.  He  has  been  mar^ 
on  his  mother's  side  from  Mary,  queen  of  ried  three  times.  His  eldest  son.  Prince  Henry, 
Scots,  born  in  Brussels,  May  20, 1786,  died  in  married  in  1851  Marguerite,  Countess  TaUey- 
Vienna,  Dec.  18,  1814.  He  was  a  member  of  rand-P6rigord. 
one  of  the  most  eminent  princely  houses  of  Eu-  LIGNITE.  See  Beown  Coal. 
rope,  which  is  related  to  the  Arenbergs,  Chi-  LIGNUM  VIT^.  See  Guaiaoum. 
mays,  and  other  eminent  families,  and  whidi  LIGNY,  a  village  of  Belgium,  near  Charleroi, 
was  settled  in  Hainanlt  as  early  as  the  11th  cen-  which  has  given  its  name  to  the  battle  fought 
tnry.  His  father  and  grandfather  had  both  been  there  between  Napoleon^s  army  and  the  Prus- 
field  marshals  of  Austria,  and  he  entered  his  sians  under  BlQcher,  on  June  16, 1815,  two  days 
father's  regiment  as  ensign  in  1752.  In  1756  before  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  and  almost  simul- 
he  became  a  captain,  and  distinguished  himself  taneously  with  the  engagement  on  the  neigh- 
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t)onng  spot  of  Qnatre  Bras,  in  which  the  dnke  8ro.  (1884  et  »&q,).     Many  of  his  devotional 

of  Brunswick  fell.     A  short  time  before  the  works  have  been  translated  into  English,  and 

commencement  of  the  action  at  Lignj,  the  dnke  are  frequently  repablished. 

of  Wellington  met  Blacher  tliere,  and  foretold  LIGtJRIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  district  of 

the  defeat  which  was  speedily  to  follow.   After  northern  Italy,  which  according  to  the  divisions 

a  desperate  resistance,  the  Prussians  were  driven  of  Augnstns  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Padns  (Po), 

with  ft  heavy  loss  from  their  position  at  Ligny.  £.  by  the  Macra  (Magra),  separating  it  from 

In  spite  of  his  disastrons  defeat,  however,  Bltl-  Etraria,  S.  by  the  Ligurian  sea  (gnlf  of  Genoa), 

cher  maintained  his  commnnicntion  with  the  and  W.  by  the  Varus  (Yar)  and  the  Miiritime 

English  and  made  good  hisretreat,  and  no  beaten  Alps,  separating  it  from  Transalpine  Gaul.    It 

army  ever  rallied  qnicker.    The  French  general  thus  embraced  the  whole  Sardinian  province 

Girard  fell  at  Ligny.  of  Genoa,  the  territory  of  Nice,  and  some  ad- 

LIGUORI,  or  Ligobto,  Alfonso  Mabia.  db,  joining  parts,  a  mountainons  country  traversed 

ft  saint  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  found*  by  the  Alps  and  Apennines,  whose  most  impor- 

er  of  the  congregation  of  the  Most  Holy  Re-  tant  products  were  cattle  and  timber.    The 

deemer,  born  at  Marianella,  near  Naples,  Sept  inhabitants,  called  Ligyes  by  the  Greeks  and 

2d.  1696,  died  in  Kocera,  Aug.  1,  1787.    He  Ligures  by  the  Romans,  were  a  strong,  active, 

belonged  to  a  noble  family,  and  was  bred  to  the  and  warlike  people  of  uncertain  origin,  some 

profession  of  the  law,  in  which  he  attained  the  identifying  them  with  the  Celts,  others  with  the 

most  flattering  success;  but  having  from  child-  Iberians,  and  still  others  with  the  Siculi.    In 

hood  been  remarkable  for  piety,  he  resolved  in  early  times  they  were  wide-spread,  occupying 

1723  to  embrace  the  priesthood,  and  devoted  among  others  the  southern  coasts  of  Gaul,  and 

himself  to  the  instruction  and  reform  of  the  are  even  mentioned  by  Hesiod  as  one  of  the  3 

more  ignorant  and  vicious  classes  of  the  popu-  principal  nations  of  the  earth.     Eratosthenes 

lation,  particularly  in  country  x>laces.    Struck  calls  the  whole  west  of  the  European  continent 

with  the  importance  of  securing  a  body  of  ecde-  Ligystice  (Lignria).    The  Romans  divided  them 

siastics  who  should  give  themselves  specially  into  Transalpine  and  Cisalpine  Ligurians,  call- 

tc»  this  work,  he  founded  at  the  hermitage  of  ing  the  inhabitants  ofthe  maritime  range  ^(ptnt 

Santa  Maria  de  la  Scala  in  1782  a  congregation  to  and  those  of  the  Apennines  i/bn^ant.    Their 

which  be  gave  the  name  of  the  Most  Holy  Re-  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps  were  numerous, 

dcemer.    It  met  with  opposition,  but  the  ener-  Their  country  was  first  invaded  by  the  Ro- 

gy  and  patience  of  Liguori  overcame  all  obsta-  mans  during  the  period  which  elapsed  between 

cles,  and  procured  its  approval  by  the  holy  see.  the  1st  and  2d  Panic  wars,  but  it  was  not  till 

In  1762  Pope  Clement  XIII.  raised  Liguori  to  some  years  after  the  termination  of  the  latter 

the  see  of  Sant^  Agata  dei  Goti,  which  he  gov-  that  the  final  and  fierce  struggle  was  commenced 

erncd  for  18  years,  when  at  the  age  of  79,  being  which  terminated  with  their  subjngation  and 

deaf,  almost  blind,  and  afflicted  with  a  painful  the  transplantation  of  some  of  their  tribes  to 

malady,  he  resigned  and  retired  to  one  of  the  Samnium.     Among   the  principal  towns  of 

houses  of  his  oongregation,  where  he  ended  his  Liguria  under  the  Romans  were:  Genua  (Genoa), 

days.    In  theology  he  was  a  warm  opponent  of  Nicssa  (Nice),  Polentia  (Pollenzn),  Asta  (Asti), 

Jansenism  and  rigorism.    In  an  age  of  pomp,  and  Dertona  (Tortona).     (For  the  Ligurian  Re- 

luxury,  general  relaxation  of  morals,  and  grow-  public,  see  Genoa.) 

ing  Infidelity,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  pro-  LILAC  (Persian,  a  flower),  a  flowering  shrub 
found  contempt  for  all  exterior  show,  for  the  of  the  genus  syringa.  Its  generic  name  suggests 
extreme  austerity  of  his  life,  his  apostolic  zeal,  the  idea  of  a  pipe;  and  from  its  wood  the  tubes 
and  activity  in  reforming  abuses.  He  was  high-  of  the  finest  Turkish  pipes  are  said  to  be  made, 
ly  esteemed  by  the  kings  of  Naples,  the  bishops  It  was  called  the  pipe  tree  by  the  old  herbalists 
and  cardinals  of  his  time,  and  the  popes.  The  in  1697,  although  thb  name  belonged  to  th^ 
veneration  of  the  people  fur  him,  especially  in  philadelphvs  eoronaritu,  a  native  of  the  south 
his  old  age,  was  unbounded.  He  was  canonized  of  Europe,  and  known  in  our  gardens  as  the 
by  Gregory  XVI.,  May  26,  1889.  His  statue  mock  orange  or  common  syringa  bush.  There 
has  been  placed  in  St.  Peter's,  and  he  is  one  of  are  several  species  of  lilac,  of  which  the  com- 
the  patron  saints  of  Naples,  where  he  is  highly  mon  lilac  (S.  wlgarii,  Linn.)  and  the  white- 
honored.  He  left  a  number  of  theological  and  flowered  variety  {S.  v,  alba),  with  the  Persian 
devotional  works,  which  are  much  esteemed  lilac  (S,  Fersica),  are  best  known.  Several 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  most  cele-  seedling  sorts  have  been  produced  by  the  gar^ 
brated  are:  Theologia  Moralis  (Naples,  1756);  doners,  mostly  inferior  to  the  older  kinds,  of 
JDireetorium  Ordinandorum  (Venice,  1758)  ;  which  Loudon  gives  a  list  of  the  blue,  the  pur- 
Opera  Dogmatics  (Venice,  1770);  Istoria  di  pie,  the  white,  the  larger  white,  the  double  white, 
tutte  Vereaie  eon  loro  eonfutazione  (3  vols.  8vo.,  the  red,  and  the  large  red-flowered.  The  Per- 
Venice,  1778) ;  Istruzione  praticaper  i  eonfeS"  sian  lilac  is  more  of  a  shrub-like  character,  with 
«^t(8  vols.  12mo.,  Bossano,  1780);  iromo4p4'-  small,  bending,  flexile  branches,  and  narrow, 
tolicuM  Instruetvs  in  sua  Voeatione  (8  vols.  4to.,  lanceolate,  entire  leaves ;  and  varieties  of  it  with 
Venice,  1782) ;  Le  glorie  di  Maria  (2  vols.  8vo.,  white  flowers  or  else  with  cut  leaves,  some  of 
Venice,  1784).  His  complete  works,  translated  which  are  almost  pinnatifid,  and  others  with 
into  French,  were  published  in  Paris  in  80  vols,  hoary  sage-like  leaves,  are  spoken  of  by  Loudon. 
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The  beauty  of  the  oommon  lilao  is  best  seen  prisoners.  Disliking  the  Presbyterian  tenden- 
when  the  plant  iscaltiTatedasatree  bjremoy-  des  of  Essex,  he  obfciiined  a  commission  as 
ing  from  its  base  the  nnmeroas  snckers  as  they  mijor  of  foot  under  the  earl  of  Manchester,  and 
appear,  and  preserving  a  clear,  straight  trunk,  sabseqnently,  as  lientenant-colonel  of  dragoons 
When  so  treated  it  will  grow  20  feet  high  or  in  Manchester's  own  regiment^  fonght  with 
more,  and  in  a  good  soil  may  be  trained  into  a  great  gallantry  at  Marston  Moor.  His  sympa- 
handsoroe  tree  of  fine  foliage,  particularly  when  thy  for  the  Indei)endents  cansed  him  to  assume 
in  full  blossom.  The  duration  of  the  lilao  is  a  hostile  attitude  toward  the  Presbyterian  lead- 
greatest  when  it  grows  in  a  poor  soil ;  its  ex-  ers ;  and  for  his  intemperate  language  and  not 
act  period  of  life  cannot  be  accurately  deter-  less  intemperate  publications  against  Prynne, 
mined,  but  it  may  be  ccmsidered  as  short-lived.  Lenthal,  and  others,  he  was  committed  to  New- 
An  abundance  of  seed  vessels  may  be  seen  on  gate  on  a  charge  of  seditious  practices.  On 
our  garden  specimens,  but  they  are  uniformlv  this  occasion  Marten  interfered  in  his  behalf 
deficient  in  seeds.  To  procure  seeds  that  will  observing,  in  defence  of  the  factions  course  in 
vegetate,  it  is  recommended  to  destroy  every  which  Lilbume  persisted,  "  that  if  none  were 
sucker  which  springs  from  the  roots,  and  to  living  but  himself,  John  would  be  against  Lil« 
thin  oat  the  bunches  of  flowers.  To  secure  burne  and  Lilburne  against  John."  He  took  an 
decidedly  new  varieties  from  seed  sowing,  pre-  active  part  in  organizing  the  **  Levellers,"  and 
vious  hybridization  must  be  resorted  to.  The  his  pamphlets,  produced  in  abundance,  and  ap- 
lilac,  thongh  originally  supposed  to  have  been  pealing  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  soldiery,  were 
derived  from  Persia,  has  been  found  indigenous  a  leading  cause  of  the  disaffection  which  pre- 
to  parts  of  Austria.  It  was  first  introduced  vailed  in  the  army  in  1648-'9.  He  did  not 
into  the  European  gardens  from  Constantinople  scruple  to  accuse  Oromwell  and  Ireton  of  a  de- 
toward  the  end  of  the  16th  century.  It  has  sign  to  usurp  the  sovereignty;  and  for  rending 
been  u:-ed  for  garden  hedges.  Though  perfectly  to  a  numerous  assemblage  at  Winchester  house 
hardy,  it  has  idso  been  treated  as  a  greenhouse  a  pamphlet  entitled  *^  England's  New  Chains," 
plant,  retarding  its  usnal  period  of  development,  he  was  in  March,  1649,  cctmmitted  by  order  of 
and  causing  it  to  produce  flowers  at  Christmas  parliament  to  close  custody  in  the  tower,whence 
or  on  New  Year's  day.  his  political  pamphlets  issued  without  cessation. 
LILBURNE,  John,  an  English  republican  Various  attempts  were  made  to  conciliate  him ; 
agitator,  born  in  Thickney  Puncharden,  Dur-  but  with  a  man  like  Lilburne,  ^*  who  possessed 
ham,  in  1GI8,  died  in  1657.  He  was  appren-  none  of  the  qualifications  for  a  popular  leader 
ticed  at  12  years  of  age  to  a  clothier  in  London,  but  those  of  reckless  vanity  and  indomitable 
from  whom  as  well  as  from  his  father  he  im-  courage,"  they  proved  futile.  He  was  tried  in 
bibed  opinions  in  opposition  to  the  existing  October  by  a  common  ^ary,  a  special  commis- 
hierarchy,  which  as  he  advanced  in  years  he  sion  of  members  of  parliament  being  appointed 
announced  with  singular  intrepidity.  8o  thor-  to  determine  his  sentence,  and  was  acquitted, 
oughly  was  he  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  to  the  almost  frantic  delight  of  the  populace, 
spirit  of  the  time,  that  in  1686  he  went  to  Hoi-  who  celebrated  the  event  by  bonfires  all  over 
land  for  the  purpose  of  getting  Dr.  Bastwick's  London.  A  medal  commemorating  the  trisl 
pamphlet  against  the  bishops  printed  ;  and  was  subsequently  struck,  having  the  following 
he  subsequently  privately  circulated  this  pub-  inscription:  *^  John  Lilburne  saved  by  the  power 
lication,  with  others  of  a  similar  character,  in  of  the  Lord,  and  the  integrity  of  the  jury,  who 
England.  Having  been  betrayed  by  an  asso-  are  judges  of  law  as  well  as  of  fact."  He  socm 
ciate,  he  was  arraigned  before  the  court  of  the  after  retired  to  Holland,  but  returned  to  Eng- 
star  chamber,  and  upon  refusing  to  take  the  land  in  1653,  and  was  again  arrested,  tried,  and 
oath  ex  officio^  or  to  answer  interrogatories,  was  acquitted.  Finally  this  turbulent  agitator,  re- 
oondemned,  in  Feb.  1637,  to  receive  500  lashes,  duced  to  quiescence  by  the  power  of  Cromwell, 
to  be  pilloried  and  confined  in  the  Fleet  prison  settled  in  Eltham,  Kent,  and  joinmg  the  Quakers 
till  he  conformed  to  the  rules  of  the  court,  and  preached  the  doctrines  of  that  fiiith  until  his 
to  pay  a  fine  of  £500  and  give  security  for  his  death.  An  account  of  bis  trial,  entitled  **  Truth's 
good  beliavior.  His  fearless  bravery  on  this  Victory  over  Tyrants,"  was  published  in  1649 
occasion  when  confnmted  with  his  judges  gain*  (4to.,  London). 

ed  him  the  name  of  "  Free-born  John."    Four  LILLE,  or  Lisls,  a  fortified  city  of  France, 

years  later  the  house  of  commons  declared  the  capital  of  the  department  of  Nord,  formerly  of 

punishment  illegal,  barbarous,  and  tyrannical ;  French  Flanders,  15  m.  firom  the  Belgian  fron- 

and  as  a  reparation  for  his  sufferings  and  losses  tier,  traversed  by  the  river  Deule  and  con- 

during  his  imprisonment,  he  subsequently  re-  nected  by  a  canal  with  the  sea,  and  communi- 

ceived  from  parliament  £3,000  out  of  certain  eating  by  railway  with  Dunkirk,  Calais,  Paris, 

sequestered  estates.     Upon  the  establishment  Brussels,  and  liie  principal  cities  of  Europe; 

ofa  parliamentary  army  he  enrolled  himself  as  distance  S.  E.  from  Calais  65  m.,  N.  N.  E. 

a  volunteer,  and  fought  at  Edgehill  and  Brent-  from  Paris  l7l  m.,  and  W.  by  S.  from  Brussels 

ford.    At  the  latter  place  he  was  taken  prison-  83  m. ;  pop.  of  the  arrondissement  of  Lille  in 

er,  and  would  have  been  executed  as'  a  rebel  1856,  404,279,  and  of  the  city,  71,286.    The 

had   not  Essex^   the   parliamentary  general,  fortifications  of  Lille  are  considered  to  be  Yau<- 

threatened  the  severest  retaliation  on  royalist  ban^s  master  work,  and  tiie  city  is  one  of  the 
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most  important  of  France,  both  in  a  military  attaining  literary  celebrity  still  pursued  bis 
and  indostri^  point  of  view.  It  is  entered  business.  Ilis  first  play,  ^^  Silvia,^' appeared  in 
by  7  gates  (one  of  which  has  a  triumphal  ai'ch  1781,  and  met  with  litde  saccess ;  but  his  tra- 
in honor  of  Louis  XIV.)»  and  contains  over  80  gedy  of  "  George  Baro  well,"  which  he  produced 
public  squares  and  as  many  bridges.  The  town  in  the  same  year,  was  acted  at  Brnry  Lane 
hall  dates  from  the  time  of  John  the  Fearless,  for  20  consecutive  nights,  and  so  fascinated 
and  was  inhabited  by  Charles  V.  One  division  Queen  Caroline  that  she  requested  to  be  per- 
of  this  building  is  devoted  to  a  school  of  art,  con-  mitted  to  peruse  the  manuscript  of  it  In  173G 
taining  in  its  coUection  of  drawings  by  old  mas-  "  Fatal  Curiosity,"  generally  considered  his  best 
ters  86  by  Raphael  and  nearly  200  by  Michel  tragedy,  was  introduced  at  the  Haymoi'ket 
Angelo.  Lille  rivals  English  manulacturing  theatre,  and  was  at  first  coldly  received ;  but 
towns  in  the  spinning  of  cotton ;  there  are  over  owing  to  the  exertions  of  Henry  Fielding  it 
80  establishments  for  the  purpose  in  active  subsequently  became  more  popular.  Harris,  in 
operation.  The  chief  manufacture  is  that  of  his  ^^  Philological  Inquiries,"  compares  this 
flax,  which  is  cultivated  extensively  in  the  vi-  play,  for  skilful  construction  and  development 
cinity.  The  manufacture  of  Lille  thread  era-  of  plot,  to  the  "(Edipus  Tyrannus"  of  Sopho- 
ploys  2,000  persons,  and  the  value  of  its  annual  cles.  The  dramatic  works  of  Lillo,  with  a  me- 
produce  is  estimated  at  nearly  $3,000,000.  moir  of  his  life,  were  published  in  London  in 
Much  linen  is  also  woven  here,  but  the  manu-  1755,  in  2  vols.  Svo. 

facture  of  tulles  and  cotton  lace  has  fallen  off.  LILLY,  John,  the  Euphuist,  an  English  dra- 
Beet  root  sugar  is  manufactured  to  the  annual  matic  and  miscellaneous  author,  born  in  Kent 
extent  of  $1,500,000,  and  the  produce  of  bran-  about  1658,  died  about  1600.  He  became  a  stu- 
dy is  about  $1,000,000.  There  are  about  100  dent  in  Magdalen  college,  Oxford,  in  1569,  neg- 
windmills  in  the  city  and  800  in  the  arrondisse-  lected  the  study  of  logic  and  philosophy  for 
ment  (one  of  the  communes  being  consequently  poetry,  received  the  degree  of  master  in  1575, 
called  Moulins),  used  for  grinding  rape  seed  and  and  was  at  that  time  a  noted  uni verity  wit. 
other  oleaginous  grains  for  oil ;  the  annual  He  soon  after  went  to  London,  was  reputed  a 
value  of  their  products  averages  $8,000,000.  rare  wit  and  poet  at  the  court  of  Elizabeth,  and 
There  are  also  extensive  manufactories  of  smalt  published  his  ^^  Euphues,  the  Anatomy  of  Wit " 
and  salt  at  Lille,  beside  tanneries,  dyeing  estab-  (1580),  followed  by  ^^  Euphues  and  his  England  " 
lishments,  and  tulip  gardens  almost  as  renown-  (1581),  the  elaborate,  fanciful,  and  dainty  style 
ed  as  those  of  Haarlem.  The  total  value  of  ar-  of  which  became  the  model  of  court  conversa- 
tides  manufactured  in  the  arrondissement  is  tion.  (See  Euphuism.)  He  enjoyed  success  also 
annually  about  $40,000,000,  and  the  number  of  as  a  dramatic  poet,  producing  8  plays,  most  of 
persons  employed  between  60,000  and  70,000.  which  were  acted  before  the  queen.  He  was 
Fairs  are  held  annually  in  February  and  De-  engaged  in  the  Marprelate  controversy,  and 
cember. — Part  of  the  site  on  which  the  city  now  wrote  "Pap  with  a  Hatchet"  (1589),  a  once 
stands  is  said  to  have  been  anciently  occupied  famous  pamphlet  against  the  Martinists.  A  few 
by  a  castle  built  by  Julius  Ca>sar.  The  first  modern  critics,  as  Malone,  Hazlitt,  and  Charles 
foundation  of  the  city  was  laid  in  the  7th  cen-  Lamb,  have  beeu  enthusiastic  admirers  of  his 
tury,  and  it  was  enlarged  and  fortified  in  the  best  pieces,  as  "  Endy mion  "  and  the  song  on 
course  of  the  11th.  Henry  III.  of  Germany  Cupid  and  Campaspe.  His  dramatic  works, 
seized  it  in  1053,  and  Philip  Augustus  of  France  with  a  life  and  notes  by  F.  W.  Fairholt,  were 
in  1213.  Destroyed  by  the  latter  on  account  published  in  1858  (2  vols.,  London), 
of  the  revolt  of  the  citizens,  Lille  was  rebuilt  LILLY,  William,  an  English  astrologer,  bom 
by  the  countess  Jeanne.  In  1296  it  was  con-  in  Diseworth,  near  Derby,  May  1,  1602,  died 
quered  by  King  Philip  the  Fair.  Afterward  it  June  9,  1681.  Tlie  son  of  a  yeoman,  he  at- 
altemately  gave  its  allegiance  to  France  and  tended  school  from  his  11th  to  his  18th  year, 
the  counts  of  Flanders  until  the  end  of  the  14th  and  made  considerable  progress  in  the  classics, 
century,  when  it  passed  into  the  possession  of  In  1620  he  went  to  London,  his  father  being 
the  house  of  Burgundy.  About  the  close  of  then  in  Leicester  gaol  for  debt,  and  accepted  a 
the  15th  century  it  passed  into  that  of  Austria,  situation  as  footboy.  In  1626  his  master  settled 
and  in  the  next  century  of  Spain,  but  Louis  on  him  £20  a  year,  and  employed  him  to  keep 
XIY.  reconquered  it  in  1667,  and  made  it  the  his  accounts  as  head  of  the  salters*  company, 
capital  of  French  Flanders.  In  1708  Lille  was  In  the  following  year,  on  the  death  of  his  mas- 
taken  by  Prince  Eugene  and  the  duke  of  Marl-  ter,  he  married  the  widow,  with  whom  he  re- 
borough,  notwithstanding  the  heroic  defence  ceived  £1,000,  and  lived  happily  till  her  death 
of  Marshal  Boufflers.  It  was  restored  to  in  1633.  By  a  second  marriage  in  1634  he  aug- 
France  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1718.  An-  mented  his  fortune  by  £500.  "  She  was  of  the 
other  memorable  siege  took  place  in  1792,  when  nature  of  Mars,^'  and  he  lived  unhappily  with 
the  Austrians,  after  a  heavy  bombardment,  her.  He  began  the  study  of  astrology  in  1632 
which  destroyed  many  houses,  were  repulsed  under  a  Welsh  clergyman  named  Evans.  Ho 
with  great  loss  by  the  citizens.  soon  practised  horary  astrology  with  eminent 
LILLO,  Geokoe,  an  English  dramatist,  bom  success,  instructed  many  persons  in  the  art,  and 
in  London  in  1693,  died  there  in  1739.  He  had  gave  much  attention  to  mundane  astrology.  In 
been  brought  up  a  jeweller,  and  even  after  1642  and  1643  he  carefully  noticed  all  the  prin- 
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cipal  actions  betireen  the  king  and  parliament;  The  beauty  of  the  Japan  lily  (L.  Japanieum)  is 

trying  to  discover  their  relation  to  the  oonfign-  fully  equal  to  that  of  the  white  lily ;  although 

rations  of  the  heavenly  bodies.    In  1644  he  the  flowers  have  not  the  same  fragrance,  yet 

produced  the  flrst  number  of  his  almanac,  Mer^  they  fally  make  up  for  its  absence  in  their  purer 

h'nt»^n^Zict^«  Junior,  which  contained  remark-  white  and  large  trumpet-shaped  blossoms,  ele* 

able  prognostications,  was  purchased  with  avid-  vated  npon  a  taller  stem,  and  standing  out  from 

ity,  and  was  continued  for  many  years.    He  a  sligbtiy  curved  and  delicate  footstalk.    In  pot 

was  consulted  both  by  the  royalists  and  parlia-  culture  it  makes  a  much  more  imposing  appear- 

mentarians  in  the  civil  war.    In  1647  he  indi-  ance  than  does  the  white  lily.    Its  culture  is 

cated  a  safe  place  for  the  concealment  of  the  easy,  and  it  is  a  hardy  desirnble  kind  for  the 

royal  person,  but  complained  that  the  king  neg-  flower  border.    The  rcartagon  lilies  are  some- 

lected  his  advice  and  was  accordingly  ruined,  times  called  the  Turks*  cap,  from  the  circum- 

In  1651  he  published  *' Monarchy  or  no  Mon-  stance  of  their  petals  being  reflexed  or  turned 

archy,"  containing  several  hieroglyphical  flg-  backward  so  as  to  resemble  a  turban;  they 

nres,  two  of  which  were  subsequently  declar^  are  generally  smaller  flowered  sorts,  and  each 

to  have  had  reference  to  the  plague  and  the  flower  spreads  outward  from  the  main  stem  so 

great  Are  in  London,  which  occurred  respect-  as  to  form  a  sort  of  umbel.    The  scarlet  mar- 

ively  in  1665  and  1666.    He  was  consequently  tagon  (Z.  Chalcedonieum)  covers  the  plains  of 

summoned  in  1666  before  a  committee  of  the  Syria  with  its  rich  glowing  flowers.    A  small, 

house  of  commons.     He  afterward  practised  beautiful,  delicate- leaved,  and  vermilion-colored 

medicine  in  connection  with  his  astrological  sci-  species  is  the  L,  tenuifoUum  (Fischer)  from  Sibe- 

ence,  till  he  was  enfeebled  by  age.    He  pub-  ria.  The  tiger  lily  (Z.  <t^rtn«m,  B.  M.)isa  wdl 

lished  an  autobiography  ^London,  1715),  an  known,  showy,  red  and  coarse  flowered  garden 

"  Introduction  to  Astrology''  (new  edition,  with  kind.    The  orange  lily  (X.  hilbiferum,  Linn.)  is 

emendations  and  additions  by  Zadkiel,  London,  seen  in  our  gardens  in  a  dwarf  earlier  variety, 

1852),  and  other  works.  succeeded  by  a  taller  and  more  slender  variety, 

LILY,  a  common  name  applied  to  many  sorts  with  coarse  but  pleasing  orange-colored  blos- 

of  plants.    The  word  probably  has  some  orien-  soms.    There  are  also  some  other  striking  va- 

til  origin,  tliongh  some  trace  it  to  the  Celtic  rieties  of  this  species,  one  having  party-colored 

U,  which  signifies  whiteness  or  shining,  both  foliage,  another  with  double  flowers*,  another 

which  qualities  may  be  attributed  to  species  of  with  smaller  flowers ;  the  bulbils  on  the  stalks 

the  lily  family.    The  lily  belongs  to  the  natural  are  not  constant,  but  their  presence  seems  to 

order  of  the  liliaeea  or  lily  worts,  which  com-  depend  on  peculiarities  of  treatment ;  the  varie- 

prises  herbaceous  plants,  shrubs,  and  even  trees,  ty  known  as  the  umhellatum  of  the  *^  Botanical 

with  bulbs,  tubera,  or  rootstocks,  and  flbrous  Magazine"  (plate  1018)  is  very  superb,  and  has 

roots.    They  are  endogenous,  with  a  naked  been  known  to  produce  more  than  60  flowers 

perianth  and  fleshy  albuminous  seeds.    Their  from  a  single  root    Some  exceedingly  beautifol 

leaves  are  almost  always  narrow,  with  parallel  lilies  have  been  raised  by  impregnating  the 

veins ;  the  flowers  are  of  all  grades  from  small  flowers  of  L,  lancifolium  (Siebold)  and  its  va- 

and  green -colored  to  those  which  are  large  and  rieties  with  other  and  distinct  species.    These 

showy ;  thev  are  succeeded  by  succulent,  or  likewise  are  hardy,  and  make  admirable  plants 

else  dry  and  capsular,  three-celled  seed  vessels,  for  the  border,  blooming  as  late  as  September. 

The  lily  is  best  known  among  us,  however,  by  By  cultivating  the  roots  in  large  pots  the  plants 

those  garden  and  field  flowers  to  which  the  triv-  will   grow  larger  with  proportionally  larger 

ial  name  is  applied,  some  of  which  are  pknts  blossoms,  and  are  very  well  adapted  for  the  or- 

belonging  to  other  natural  orders.  The  tulip  with  namenting  of  the  greenhouse  in  summer.    The 

its  associates,  of  which  the  dog's-tooth  violet  giant  lily  (Z.  giganteum^  Hooker)  was  discov- 

(erythronium)  and  the  fritillary  (Jritillarid)  ered  in  the  Himalaya  at  an  elevation  of  10,000 

may  be  mentioned,  are  lilies,  and  belong  to  a  feet.    It  is  a  very  singular  plant,  so  stout  and 

section  in  which  the  true  lily  of  the  genus  lilium  vigorous  as  to  seemingly  deny  any  alliance  with 

is  included.    The  day  lilies  (hemerocallis)  and  its  dwarfer  co-species.    Its  bulb  is  large  and 

blue  African  lily  {agapatUhus)  represent  an-  green ;  its  foliage  consists  of  a  cluster  of  large 

other  section  of  liliaceous  plants;  the  like  mav  heart-shaped  leaves,  each  leaf  almost  a  foot 

be  said  of  tae  aloe,  the  garlic,  onion,  asphodel,  broad  and  two  feet  long,  looking  like  those  of 

asparagus,  and  many  arborescent  forms  of  tropi-  ih^Funlcia;  its  flower  stem  is  from  10  to  12 

cal  vegetatton.~-The  lilies  of  the  genus  lilium  are  feet  long,  bearing  15  or  20  pure  white  blossoms 

all  superb  garden  plants.    Of  these,  the  white  of  great  fragrance.    Its  cultivation  is  easy,  the 

lily  (Z.  eandidum^  Linn.)  is  a  native  of  the  Le-  main  bulb,  after  flowering,  making  an  abundance 

vant,  but  has   been  cultivated  for  centuries,  of  offsets.     Should  it  prove  hardy,  it  would 

From  this  long  cultivation  three  varieties  have  soon  become  a  universal  favorite  in  gardens, 

sprung,  viz.,  the  purple  blotched,  the  striped  or  and  a  conspicuous  associate  with  the  Adam's 

yellow-edged-leaved,and  the  double.  The  long-  needle  (yucca  filamentosa), — The  North  Amer- 

flowered  lily  (Z.  hngiflorum^  Thunberg)  comes  ican  lilies  are  very  showy  plants.    In  the  Oaro- 

from  Ohina,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  dwarfer  linas  we  have  Oatesby's  lily  (Z.  Catefhai^  Wal- 

fltature,  and   larger,   pure    white,  long-tubed  ter),  a  conspicuous  red  flower, whose  petals  taper 

blossoms,  which  expand  later  in  the  season,  into  a  claw  at  their  base,  where  the  color  is 
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TeHow  TAriogated  ivitli  d«rk  spots.    Its  Hfttoral  herbaodons  plants,  of  wbicli  tbe  golden  lil j  (le- 

habit  of  growth  is  aroand  ponds  in  the  flat  pine  meraeaUis  Jtaca)  is  the  best  for  tbe  garden  on 

barrens.    The  red  orange  lily  (X.  PhUadefphi-  acconnt  of  its  graceful  foliage  and  elegant  bios- 

0ttm,  Linn.)  is  one  of  the  most  charming  of  oar  soms.    The  orange  or  tawnj  lily  was  once  es- 

midsommer  blossoms,  found  rather  plentifully  teemed,  but  is  now  quite  discarded,  and  to  be 

in  open  copses  and  among  bushes  in  the  pasture  seen  onJy  in  the  rudest  attempts  at  floricultnre. 

lands  of  New  England.    The  wild  yellow  lily  In  some  parts  <tf  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  it  is  becoming 

(Z.  Canadeiue,  Linn.)  is  a  conspicuous  plant,  naturalized  on  the  borders  of  fields  and  by  the 

growing  with  a  slender  stem  from  2  to  5  feet  sides  of  the  roads,  insinuating  its  coarse  fibrous 

high,  and  bearing  numerous,  rather  small,  bright  roots  between  the  loose  stones  of  walls  and  rub- 

jdow  fiowers,  whose  petals  are  spreading-re-  bish.    There  is  a  form  of  it  with  more  regularly 

onrved ;  it  occurs  in  moist  lands.    The  superb  equitant  leaves  and  larger  semi-donble  flowers, 

lily,  or  American  Turks*  cap  (Z»  wp&rium^  more  showy  and  conspicuous  (ff.  dittkha),  oo- 

Linn.),  is  similar  to  this  in  many  respects,  and  casionally  seen  in  collections  of  rare  hardy 

by  some  considered  identical  with  it,  but  it  is  plants.  The  liability  of  their  roots  to  run  under 

ciearly  distinct.    The  leayes  of  the  superb  lily  ground  and  to  throw  up  numerous  suckers  ren- 

are  coarser,  stronger,  and  more  numerous ;  the  ders  them  of  too  easy  propagation,  and  without 

flowers  are  conspicuously  large,  of  a  fine  orange  extra  care  they  are  apt  to  prove  weedy  and 

red  and  pale  yellow  at  their  base,  with  distinct  troublesome.    The  white  Japan  and  the  blue 

spots  of  black ;  these  spots,  when  occurring  on  day  lilies,  though  at  one  time  considered  as  be- 

the  orange  red,  are  surrounded  by  an  areola ;  longing  to  the  same  genus,  have  been  separated 

each  petal  is  very  much  recurved  and  involute  firom  it,  and  are  now  known  BsJ^nHajiqHmiea 

on  its  edges,  while  the  contour  of  the  entire  and  F,  t<»ndea  (Willd.).    The  former  of  these 

plant  marks  it  at  once,  when  seen  side  by  side,  possesses  a  delightfbl  fragrance,  and  is  a  nni- 

as  the  more  beautiAil  and  deservedly  the  fa-  versal  favorite,  though  much  indined  to  spread 

vorite.    There  seems  however  to  be  a  variety  unduly  in  the  flower  border.  A  variety  of  equal 

seen  at  the  Bouth  by  Miohaux  to  which  he  gave  beauty  and  fragrance,  but  of  a  better  habit, 

the  name  of  Z.  Carolinianum ;  but  Elliott  con-  more  compact  and  less  straggling,  has  been 

eiders  that  there  is  some  obscurity  in  it  as  a  raised  ttom  seed,  near  Boston.    The  white  Ja- 

species,  though  its  blossoming  is  later  than  that  pan  day  lily  grows  remarkably  well  in  pots,  and 

of  the  superb  lily  there  by  at  least  two  months,  is  valuable  on  this  account.    The  blue  or  JI,  c/b- 

— The  true  lilies  are  all  easy  of  propagation  from  ruUa  has  leaves  of  a  coarser  texture,  of  a  darker 

their  seeds  or  from  the  division  of  their  roots,  green  hue  and  lees  elliptical  in  their  outline,  a 

They  love  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  are  ornamental  longer  and  more  slender  and  elastic  peduncle, 

in  the  garden  at  very  different  periods  of  the  and  smaller,  campannlate  flowers,  wnioh  bang 

season,  some  blossoming  very  early  and  others  suspended  one  above  the  other.     Abundant 

more  tardily.    They  are  of  little  practical  utility  supply  of  water  at  the  period  of  blossoming 

to  man,  although  we  are  informed  that  some  greatly  promotes  the  dze  and  beauty  of  the 

are  used  as  articles  of  food.    The  Siberians  eat  flowers.    From  characters  thus  marked  and  dla- 

the  bnlbs  of  the  X.  huWtferum;  the  Japanese,  tinct  Mr.  Salisburv  has  erected  it  into  a  new 

according  to  K&mpfer,  eat  those  of  the  Z.  tigri''  genus,  which  he  calls  Sauaarect,    Other  species, 

num;  and  tbe  bulbs  of  the  X.  j^ompmitum  are  JP.  SUboldii^  alata,  and  wnriegatOj  the  latter 

eaten  by  the  inhabitants  of  Eamtchatka,  where  with  leaves  ^dged  with  white,  are  said  to  be 

they  are  even  cultivated  as  potatoes  are  else-  very  showy.    These  day  lilies  are  easily  propa- 

where.    In  trade,  among  florists  and  amateur  gated  by  divimon  of  the  roots.  The  well  known 

gardeners,  the  bulbs  of  rare  species  and  varie-  blue  African  day  lily  (o^ajMintAtff  wnlMatttB, 

ties  realize  large  sums,  until  their  rapid  mnlti-  Willd.)  is  an  admirable  plant  for  vases,  snoh  as 

plication  creates  a  greater  supply  than  demand  are  used  to  decorate  gardens  and  balconies ;  its 

under  such  prices.    Many  years  ago  the  Amer-  tall  straight  peduncle  is  crowned  with  oon^io- 

ican  superb  lily  was  extensively  cultivated  at  nous,  delicate,  and  faintly  striped  blue  and  light 

Ghent  for  the  trade ;  and  in  this  country  atten-  blue  blossoms,  while  its  long  and  large  deep 

tion  is  directed  to  the  flnor  sorts  of  Japan  lilies  green  leaves  hang  elegantly  on  each  side  at  its 

for  the  same  purpose. — Of  other  genera,  which  base.    Several  hardy  bulbous  flowers  from  the 

bear  tiie  name  of  lily,  may  be  mentioned  the  Gape  of  Good  Hope  belong  to  the  same  group 

water  lily  (nytnphdda  odonUa^  Alton).     (See  of  day  lilies,  and  are  to  be  found  in  ordinarj 

Wateb  Lilt.)    The  lily  of  the  valley  (cawcaUa-  greenhouse  collections,  such  as  tritoma^  Tulba^ 

ria  majalis^  Linn.)  has  been  considered  of  Euro-  ghia^  Blan^ordia^  and  Vdtlumia,     Accord- 

pean  origin;  but  according  to  Prof.  Gray  it  oc-  ing  to  Lindley,  the  day  lilies  differ  frt>m  the 

curs  on  the  high  Alleghanies  of  Virginia  and  type  of  true  lilies  in  nowing  exoept  their  calyx 

southward.     The  lilies  of  Scripture  are  con-  and  corolla  being  so  joined  to  each  other  aa  to 

i lectured  to  be  the  amaryllU  luteOy  or  golden  form  a  tube  of  conspicuous  length,  and  in  thdr 
Uy,  and  the  lilittm  Chalcedonicum,  with  scar-  want  of  bulbs  in  many  instances, 
let  blossoms,  both  natives  of  Syria.  Many  other  ULT,  Wiluax,  an  English  grammarian,  bom 
species  of  amaryUu  bear  the  name  of  lilies,  at  Odiham,  Hampshire,  about  1466,  died  in 
and  resemble  them  in  general  character. — ^Tbe  London  in  Feb.  1528.  He  was  educated  at  Ox- 
day  lilies  {h9m$rooaXUa^  Undley)  are  ornamental  ford,  spent  6  yean  at  Bhodea  studying  Greek, 
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in  1609  establtsbed  adasBical  school  in  London,  ilie  eentre  of  the  strdeta,  ranning  parallel 
and  »  eaid  to  hare  been  the  first  Englishman  the  river,  flow  email  etreame  nsed  as  open 
that  ever  tanght  Greek  in  that  country.  When  drains,  and  along  their  margins  crowds  of  tur- 
Dr.  Oolet  founded  St.  Paurs  school  in  1510,  he  kej  buzzards  act  as  scavengers.  In  the  centre 
appointed  Lily  its  first  master,  and  he  held  this  of  the  city  is  the  plata  mayor  or  great  square, 
office  for  12  years.  He  died  of  the  plague,  each  side  of  which  measures  510  feet.  On  the 
The  most  important  of  his  works  is  Breoi9$ima  £.  side  stands  the  cathedral,  a  massive  stone 
InstitutiOy  $&u  Batio  Oratntnatiee$  Oogfumeenda  structure  820  feet  long  by  180  wide,  with  a 
(4to.,  London,  1518),  a  book  which,  under  the  fa^de  painted  red  and  yellow,  and  with  three 
title  of  ^*  Lily's  Grammar,"  has  probably  pamed  green  doors  and  lath  and  plaster  towers  at  each 
through  more  editions  than  any  other  similar  angle.  The  body  of  Pizarro  lies  beneath  the 
work.  Dean  Oolet  was  the  author  of  the  £ng-  grand  altar.  The  palace  of  the  archbishops, 
lish  rudiments,  £rasmus  of  the  greater  part  of  on  the  same  side  of  the  square,  is  now  used  as  a 
the  Latin  syntax,  and  Lily  of  the  rest;  and  senate  house.  The  palace  of  the  Spanish  vice- 
Cardinal  Wolsey  wrote  the  pre&ce  to  the  sec-  roys,  on  the  N.  side,  is  a  mean-looking  edifice, 
ond  edition.  Erasmus  styles  Lily  ^* no  ordinary  with  its  basement  occupied  by  small  shops;  it 
scholar  in  classical  literature,  and  a  master  in  is  u&w  appropriated  to  the  courts  of  justice  and 
the  ai-t  of  tuition.^'  other  government  offices.  On  the  W.  side  of 
LILYBi£UM.  See  MASSAtA.  the  square  is  the  city  hall,  a  Chinese-looking 
LIMA,  a  township  of  Livingston  co.,  N.  T.,  building,  the  gaol,  and  other  offices^  The  rest 
on  Honeoye  creek;  pop.  in  1865,  2,670.  It  of  the  square  Is  fronted  by  private  houses,  with 
contains  6  churches ;  the  Genesee  Wesleyan  arcades  filled  with  shops  beneath,  and  balconies 
seminary,  founded  in  1880  by  the  Genesee  con-  concealed  by  old  Moorish-looking  trellised  ja- 
ference  of  tlie  M.  £.  church,  opened  for  pupils  lousies  on  the  upper  stories.  In  the  centre  of 
in  1882,  and  now  occupying  a  brick  bailding  the  square  is  a  handsome  stone  fountain,  con- 
erected  in  1842  at  a  cost  of  $24,000 ;  and  Gen-  structed  in  1658,  and  surmounted  by  a  bronze 
esse  college,  founded  in  1849  under  the  general  statue  of  Fame;  it  is  supplied  with  water  from 
supervision  of  the  Genesee  and  £.  Genesee  con-  the  Rimac.  Beside  the  pkuM  mayor  there  are 
ferenoes  of  the  M.  £.  church.  upward  of  80  open  sqnares  in  the  city.  There 
LIMA,  t])e  capital  of  Pern,  situated  on  the  are  two  foundling  asylums  and  11  public  hos- 
banks  of  the  Rimac,  in  lat.  12""  2'  S.,  long.  77"  pitals,  one  of  which  has  600  beds.  The  city 
8'  W.,  distant  6  ro.  from  Callao,  its  seaport  on  contains  57  churches,  16  nunneries,  and  25  cha- 
the  Pacific ;  pop.  about  100,000,  of  whom  i  are  pels,  many  of  which  are  extremely  rich  in  im- 
whites,  i  negroes,  and  tlie  rest  Indians  and  ages  of  gold  decorated  with  jewels.  The  church 
mixed  races.  The  city  stands  on  an  extensive  of  the  Dominican  convent  is  800  feet  long  by 
plain  which  rises  gradually  from  the  ocean.  80  broad,  and  has  a  steeple  180  feet  high,  the 
Viewed  from  Callao,  it  makes  a  splendid  ap-  loftiest  in  Lima.  The  convent  is  said  to  have 
pearance,  with  its  many  spires  and  domes  glit-  had  under  the  Spanish  rule  a  revenue  of  $80,- 
tering  in  the  sun.  The  Rimae  flows  through  000  a  year.  The  largest  monastic  establishment 
the  city,  and  is  crossed  by  a  beautiful  stone  is  the  convent  of  St.  Francis,  founded  in  1586 ; 
bridge  of  6  arches,  580  feet  in  length,  built  in  it  covers  two  squares  near  the  banks  of  the 
1618.  This  bridge  connects  the  city  proper  Rimac,  and  has  magnificent  doisters.  Lima 
with  the  suburb  of  Sau  Lazaro,  where  tliere  are  has  a  university  founded  in  1571,  once  the  fore- 
two  agreeable  alamedaa  or  public  walks,  con-  most  seat  of  learning  in  Spanish  America,  but 
sisting  of  avenues  formed  by  double  rows  of  now  nearly  deserted.  There  are  numerous 
trees.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  brick  walls  schools  for  primary  instruction,  which  are  said 
about  9  feet  thick  at  the  top  and  from  18  to  25  to  be  well  conducted,  and  two  high  schools, 
feet  high.  It  is  two  miles  in  length  and  nearly  each  of  which  has  about  850  pupils^  There  are 
as  much  in  breadth,  and  the  circuit  of  the  walls  also  8  Latin  schools  and  4  colleges,  one  of  which 
is  about  9  miles.  The  streets  are  38  feet  wide,  is  for  theology^notlier  for  law,  and  another 
and  cross  each  other  at  right  angles,  dividing  for  medicine.  The  city  contains  two  theatres, 
the  city  into  about  200  squares  measuring  886  an  amphitheatre  for  cock  fighting,  and  another 
fset  each  way.  The  houses  are  low  and  irreg-  for  bull  fights  capable  of  accommodating  12,000 
ularly  built  of  adobes,  with  partition  walls  of  spectators.  The  manufactures  consist  princi- 
cane  covered  with  plaster,  and  with  roofs  of  pally  of  gold  lace  and  fringes,  glass,  cotton 
oane  covered  with  mats,  which  are  preferred  to  cloth,  cigars,  chocolate,  and  paper,  and  are  of 
moresolidmaterialson  account  of  the  frequency  very  limited  extent.  The  climate  of  Lima  is 
of  earthquakes  and  the  extreme  rarity  of  rain,  delightfully  mild  and  equable,  llie  tempera- 
The  houses  for  the  most  part  have  no  windows  tore  ranges  only  from  60°  to  80°,  being  never 
toward  the  street,  the  smaller  ones  having  only  under  the  former  and  seldom  rising  al^ve  the 
a  door  with  a  glass  lantern  hanging  over  it.  Of  latter ;  the  ordinary  daily  range  is  from  8°  to  4°. 
the  larger  houses  nothing  is  seen  but  great  fold-  Rain  is  extremely  rare,  and  Siundw  and  light- 
ing  doors  opening  into  the  street,  which  lead  ning  unknown.  The  vicinity  of  the  city  is  exoeed- 
to  the  paUo  or  courtyard,  surrounded  by  walls  ingly  pleasant,  and  produces  in  abundance  maixe, 
<^ben  painted  in  fresco ;  and  facing  the  street  barley,  beans,  reffetables,  sugar,  rice^  tobacco, 
-door  is  the  principal  reception  room.    Through  grapes^  olives,  meiona,  and  other  fruits.  But  all 
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these  adTantages  are  outweighed  by  the  expo-  LDCBO  (Lat.  limhu^  border  or  edge),  aoeord- 

sure  of  the  city  to  freqaent  earthquakes.  Slight  log  to  some  of  the  scholastic  theologians,  one  of 

shocks  oocar  very  often,  and  are  little  regarded ;  the  places  into  which  departed  spirits  are  re* 

but  since  its  foundation  tlio  city  has  experienced  ceived.    St.  Thomas  Aquinas  places  hell  in  the 

upward  of  12  tremendous  earthquakes  which  centre  of  the  earth ;  it  is  encircled  first  by  pur* 

were  terribly  destructive  to  life  and  property,  gatory,  above  which  extend  successively  the 

The  first  of  these  great  calamities  was  in  1686,  limbua  infantum  and  the  limbuM  patrum.    The 

and  its  anniversary  is  still  commemorated.   The  former  includes  children  dying  before  baptism, 

earthquake  of  1687  began  at  4  oVlock  in  the  who   according  to  dififerent  dogmatists   pass 

morning  and  destroyed  many  houses.    It  recur-  thence  to  heaven  or  remain  for  damnation.    The 

red  again  at  6,  and  destroyed  every  house  the  latter,  which  is  also  called  the  bosom  of  Abra- 

first  shock  had  spared.    In  1746  the  shocks  be-  ham  {sinus  Abraha),  includes  the  holy  men  of 

gan  at  10^  P.  M.,  Oct.  28,  and  in  8  minutes  the  the  old  covenant,  the  patriarchs  and  odier  pious 

greatest  part  of  the  city  was  in  ruins.    Oallao  ancients,  who  died  before  the  birth  of  Christ, 

was  overwhelmed  by  the  waves  caused  by  the  According  to  the  usual  account,  Christ  opened 

earthquake  at  sea,  and  of  28  ships  in  the  har-  this  limbo  when  he  went  down  into  hell,  liber- 

bor  19  were  sunk,  and  the  other  4,  one  of  them  ated  the  souls  detained  there,  and  admitted 

a  frigate,  carried  to  a  considerable  distance  in-  them  to  the  privileges  of  the  blessed ;  and  it  has 

land.  The  last  of  these  great  earthquakes  was  on  remained  from  that  time  closed  and  unoccupied. 

March  20,  1828,  when  the  most  solid  buildings  Dante  describes  the  limbo  in  which  he  met  with 

were  rent  from  top  to  bottom.  1,000  persons  the  distinguished  spirits  of  pagan  antiquity  as 

were  killed,  and  property  was  destroyed  to  the  the  outermost  circle  of  hell.    A  limhus  faiwh 

amount  of  $6.000,000. — Of  the  inhabitants  of  rum^  or  fools*  paradise,  is  aJso  mentioned. 

Lima,  the  whites  are  remarkable  for  vivacity  LIMBURG,  or  Limboubg,  a  province  of  Bel- 

of  manner  and  quickness  of  mind.    Education  gium,  bounded  N.  by  Holland,  E.  by  the  duchy 

has  made  great  progress  among  them  of  late  of  Limburg,  6.  by  Li^ge,  and  W.  by  S.  Brabant 

years,  and  the  youug  men,  tliough  spending  and  Antwerp ;  area,  934  sq.  m. ;  ])op.  in  1868, 

much  of  their  time  in  indolence  and  dissipation,  198,160.     The  chief  towns  are  Hasselt,  the 

'and  devoted  to  cook-fighting  and  gambling,  are  capital,  Tongres,  Maoseyck,  and  St.  Trend.    The 

extremely  agreeable  in  their  manners  and  con-  surface  is  flat  and  underlaid  with  strata  of  fos- 

versation.    The  ladies  of  Lima  are  frequently  siliferous  limestone.    Iron,  calamine,  and  lead 

very  beautiful,  with  brilliant  black  eyes,  grace-  are  the  principal  minerals.    The  most  impor- 

fill  figures,  and  bright  intelligent  expressions,  tant  river  is  the  Meuse  or  Maas,  which  sKirta 

accompanied  by  the  most  pleasing  manners,  and  the  E.  frontier.    A  large  part  of  the  surface  is 

frequently  great  natural  talent  and  wit.    Until  occupied  by  barren  heaths,  but  in  some  locali- 

witliin  a  few  years  they  wore  when  walking  ties,  particularly  in  the  S.  and  centre,  there  is 

abroad  the  saya  y  manto^  a  very  becoming  and  much  arable  land.    Pasturage  is  excellent  and 

elegant  dress,  now  only  seen  at  bull  fights,  reli-  abundant  along  the  Meuse,  and  cattle  and  swine 

gious  processions,  and  on  other  great  occasions,  are  important  items  of  production.    The  manu- 

The  saya  is  a  petticoat  made  to  fit  so  tightly  factures  include  soap,  salt,  pottery,  paper,  to- 

that,  being  at  the  same  time  very  elastic,  the  bacco,  straw  hats,  beet  sugar,  &c.    The  prov- 

form  of  the  limbs  is  rendered  distinctly  visible,  ince  was  formed  in  1889  of  the  greater  part  of 

The  manto  or  mantle  is  also  a  petticoat,  but,  in*  the  ancient  province  of  Limburg,  which  was 

stead  of  hanging  about  the  heels,  it  is  drawn  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 

over  the  head,  breast,  and  face,  and  is  kept  so  was  divided  at  the  separation  between  Belgium 

dose  by  the  hands,  which  it  also  conceals,  that  and  Holland. — Limbuso,  the  former  capital  of 

no  part  of  the  body,  except  one  eye,  and  some-  the  province,  now  forms  part  of  the  district  of 

times  only  a  portion  of  one  eye,  is  perceptible,  Yerviers  in  the  Belgian  province  of  Li^ ;  pop. 

A  rich  colored  handkerchief,  or  a  silk  band  and  about  2,000.    It  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the 

tassel,  is  frequently  tied  round  the  waist  and  summit  of  a  rock  on  the  Yesdre  river,  and  poa- 

hangs  nearly  to  the  ground  in  front     About  sesses  manufactories  of  cloth.  It  is  chiefly  known 

1834  the  close  fitting  skirt  was  abandoned  for  from  the  strong-smelling  cheese  to  which  it  gives 

the  say  a  arbegozefla,  or  full  skirt.    But  of  late  its  name,  and  which  is  largely  exported.    Tho 

years  the  French  fashions  have  neai'ly  super-  greatest  portion  of  this  cheese,  however,  comes 

acded  the  national  costume. — ^Lima  was  founded  from  the  neighboring  village  of  Harve. 

by  Francisco  PizaiTo,  the  conqueror  of  Pern,  LIMBUBG,  a  ducliy  and  province  of  Hollandy 

on  Jan.  6,  1585,  the  festival  of  Epiphany,  in  and  a  member  of  the  Germanic  confederation, 

honor  of  which  it  was  called  Ciudad  de  los  bounded  N.  by  North  Brabant^  E.  by  Bhenish 

Eeyes^  or  city  of  the  kings,  Epiphany  being  the  Prussia,  S.  by  Belgium,  and  W.  by  Belgian 

day  appointed  to  commemorate  the  worship  of  Limburg;    area,  852    sq.  m.;    pop.  in   1858, 

Christ  by  the  Magi  or  kings  of  the  East.    This  216,086.  Capital,  Maestricht ;  other  chief  towns, 

name,  however,  was  soon  superseded  by  that  Roormond,  Yenloo,  and  Weerdt.  The  surface  ia 

of  Lima,  a  Spanisli  corruption  of  the  native  diversified,  but  in  general  little  elevated.    The 

name  Rimac. — See  ^^  Cnzoo  and  Lima,"  by  0.  soil  is  of  poor  quality  except  in  the  valleys  of 

R.  Markham  (London,  1856);  Hill's  ^^  Travels  the  Meuse,  Roer,  Geule,  Itterbeck,  &c ;  and 

in  Peru^*  (London,  1860).  large  tracts  of  land  are  occupied  by  heaths  and 
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marshes.  Grain^  hemp,  flax,  oil  seeds,  garden  prodnot  is  known  as  slaked  lime.  With  an 
vegetables,  and  live  stock  are  the  principal  prod-  excess  of  water  a  paste  is  produced,  called  milk 
nets.  Gin  is  made  in  large  quantities,  and  of  lime.  Thewater,  if  cold,  dissolves  from  j^Vir^ 
there  are  manufactories  of  tobacco,  soap,  leather,  ^^  of  its  weight  of  lime,  and  the  solution  is  call- 
paper,  and  glass.  This  province  formerly  be-  ed  lime  water.  It  possesses  decidedly  alkaline 
longed  to  Belgium,  from  which  it  was  taken,  properties  and  an  acrid  taste.  The  introduction 
and  was  finally  annexed  to  Holland  in  1888.  of  carbonic  acid  renders  it  turbid  by  formation 
LIME,  or  QuicKLiMB  (symbol  OaO ;  chem-  of  the  insoluble  carbonate,  whence  the  use  of 
leal  equivalent  28;  specific  gravity  2.3-3.08),  lime  water  as  a  test  for  determining  the  pres- 
the  protoxide  of  calcium,  a  white,  alkaline,  ence  of  this  gas.  When  lime  water  is  boiled, 
earthy  powder,  obtained  from  the  native  car-  half  the  lime  is  precipitated,  but  redissolves 
bonates  of  lime,  such  as  the  different  calcareous  when  the  water  becomes  cold  again.  Lime  was 
stones  and  sea  shells,  by  driving  off  the  carbonic  regarded  as  infusible  until  melted  by  the  com- 
acid  in  the  process  of  calcination  or  burning,  pound  blowpipe  of  Dr.  Hare.  (See  Blowpipk.) 
From  time  immemorial  it  has  served  for  the  But  though  so  difficult  to  melt  alone,  it  readily 
preparation  of  cements  and  mortar;  and  it  is  fuses  when  mixed  with  siliciousand  ferrnginoua 
stipposed,  from  the  mention  made  of  it  in  Isaiah  minerals,  the  fusion  of  each  being  promoted  by 
xxxiii.  12,  and  in  Amos  ii.  1,  that  the  modern  their  mixture.  With  the  silica  and  alumina  it 
method  of  manufacturing  it  was  in  use  by  the  forms  a  very  fusible  glass.  Thus  used  in  the 
Hebrews.  Very  pure  lime  may  be  obtained  by  blast  furnace  as  a  flux,  it  serves  to  wash  out,  as 
stibjcctingcalcareous  spar  orsome  of  the  marbles,  it  were,  the  earthy  matters  combined  in  the 
either  light  or  dark  colored  (provid^  they  are  not  ores  witii  the  oxide  of  iron.  Lime  when  highly 
dolomites),  to  a  red  heat  in  an  open  crucible,  and  heated  becomes  intensely  luminous,  and  in  this 
in  the  free  draft  of  the  fire.  If  the  crucible  be  state  is  used  for  the  so  called  Drummond  light 
closed,  the  stone  may  be  melted  and  its  texture  It  slowly  sublimes  at  the  high  temperature. — 
altered  without  the  separation  of  the  carbonic  The  chief  use  of  lime  is  for  the  mortar  or  cement 
acid.  The  magnesian  carbonates  of  lime  (see  Do-  of  brick  and  stone  work,  and  for  plastering 
lomitb)  furnish  lime  of  similar  appearance,  but  walls.  It  is  also  largely  consumed  in  agricul- 
combined  with  magnesia,  and  possessing  some-  ture  as  a  manure.  It  is  produced  of  different 
what  different  properties  from  pure  lime,  as  qualities  according  to  the  nature  of  the  lime- 
will  be  noticed  below.  To  obtain  perfectly  pure  stones  or  other  material  employed  and  the 
lime,  the  stone  may  bo  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  method  of  manufacture.  The  purer  stones  and 
acid,  and  the  oxide  of  iron  and  alumina  that  oyster  sliells  make  what  is  called  a  fat  or  rich 
may  be  present  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  lime,  which  slakes  rapidly  on  the  application  d[ 
separated  by  filtering;  the  addition  of  carbonate  water,  doubles  or  more  than  doubles  in  bulk, 
of  ammonia  will  then  cause  the  precipitation  of  and  falls  to  a  white,  soft  paste.  This,  when 
pure  carbonate  of  lime,  which,  being  collected  brought  by  stimng  to  uniform  consistence,  if 
by  filtering  and  dried,  is  to  be  decomposed  at  a  protected  from  the  action  of  the  air,  will  under- 
red  heat.  Lime  is  procured  on  a  large  scale  by  go  no  change  though  kept  for  many  years.  In- 
burning  the  stone  in  furnaces  called  kilns,  either  ferior  limes  are  distinguished  by  slaking  slowly 
mixed  with  the  fuel  or  exposed  to  the  heated  air  with  little  if  any  increase  of  bulk,  giving  out 
and  flames  that  proceed  from  side  fires,  through  but  little  heat  in  the  process,  and  by  leaving  an 
the  central  cavity  of  the  furnace,  in  which  the  insoluble  residuum  when  dissolved  in  water 
stones  are  collected.  The  calcined  stones  may  frequently  renewed  in  sufficient  quantity  for  the 
retain  their  original  form  or  crumble  in  part  solution  of  all  the  lime.  Masons  also  value  the 
to  powder;  if  protected  from  air  and  moisture,  limes  according  to  the  quantity  of  sand  they 
they  can  afterward  be  preserved  without  change,  find  the  different  sorts  will  bear  to  be  mixed 
Tiie  substance  possesses  a  powerful  affinity  for  with  in  the  production  of  strong  mortar.  Lime- 
water,  absorbing  it  from  bodies  in  contact  with  stones  which  contain  various  mineral  ingredi- 
it,  whence  its  caustic  property,  and  its  applica-  ents  produce  lime  that  is  distinguished  by  the 
tion  as  a  drying  agent  for  abstracting  moistnre  name  of  hydraulic,  the  properties  of  which  have 
from  gaseous  mixtures,  from  alcohol,  &c.  Per-  been  treated  in  the  article  Cemsnts.  It  has 
fectly  dry  lime  appears  to  have  no  affinity  for  been  customary  to  rank  the  lime  made  from 
carbonic  acid;  but  when  it  has  absorbed  moist-  magnesian  limestones  among  those  called  poor, 
ure  it  gradually  takes  up  this  gas  from  the  air,  and  it  is  generally  spoken  of  as  slaking  slowly, 
and  externally  at  least  is  converted  into  a  com-  and  taking  little  sand ;  yet  the  highest  priced 
bined  carbonate  and  hydrate,  of  the  composition  lime  in  the  New  York  and  enstern  markets  is 
represented  by  the  formula  OaO,  CO«+CaO,I10.  that  of  Smithfield,  R.  I.,  made  from  a  magne- 
When  water  is  poured  upon  lime,  it  is  taken  up  sian  stone.  Excellent  lime  also  has  been  pro- 
with  avidity ;  the  lumps  of  lime  open  in  cracks  duced  in  Westchester  co.,  N.  Y.,  from  quarries 
and  swell ;  great  heat  is  evolved,  causing  a  near  the  Hudson  river  of  white  marble  or  dolo- 
liissing  noise  and  clouds  of  steam ;  and  the  mite,  which  gave  by  analysis  45.8  per  cent,  of 
water,  if  not  in  too  great  quantity,  disappears,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and  52.8  per  cent,  of  car- 
the  lime  falling  into  a  dry  powder  of  the  definite  bonate  of  lime.  In  slaking  it  nearly  doubles 
composition  represented  by  the  formula  OaO,  in  bnlk,  and  in  making  mortar  it  takes  0  barrels 
HO.    This  is  called  slaking  the  lime,  and  the  of  sand  to  one  of  lime,  or  two  more  than  it  is 
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CDstomarytonfle  with  Thotnaston  lime.  Burned  silica,  which  some  antboritiee  state  it  alwajs 

with  anthracite,  the  stone  had  always  produced  does.  This  is  certain!/  the  case  with  the  hydrao' 

lime  of  very  poor  quality,  slaking  imperfectly  lie  limes.    Bat  if  common  mortar  be  protected 

and  leaving  lumps  in  the  paste  which  failed  to  from  the  air,  it  may  remain  without  hardening 

crumble  when  made  into  mortar.    When  such  many  years.    It  is  stated  that  lime  still  in  the 

mortar  was  used  for   plastering,  unless  first  condition  of  a  hydrate  has  been  taken  from  one 

ground  in  a  mill,  the  lumps  would  at  last  slake  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt;  and  in  one  of  the 

upon  the  walls,  which  tlie  masons  call  ^^  pitting  bastions  of  the  citadel  of  Strasbourg,  which  was 

out,'*  and  produce  unsightly  blotclies.    It  was  built  in  1666,  Gen.  Trenssart  in  1822  found  that 

only  by  the  use  of  wood  for  fue),  or  of  bitu-  the  mortar  used  for  its  construction  was  still 

minons  coal  producing  much  flame,  that  good  soft  The  creamy  paste  or  hydrate  is  often  kept 

lime  was  made.    But  it  is  probable  that  by  us-  by  builders  in  pits  in  the  ground,  and  it  im- 

ing  high  steam  of  the  temperature  of  400°  or  proves  by  the  thorough  slaking  which  it  nn- 

600°  with  the  air  that  feeds  the  anthracite  fires,  dergoes.    The  excess  of  water  is  removed  from 

this  fuel  might  be  used  with  equal  advantage  the  surface,  and  the  lime  is  protected  by  a  few 

and  greater  economy.  In  the  proportion  of  i  the  inches  of  sand  being  thrown  upon  it.  It  is  stated 

weight  of  the  anthracite,  it  causes  with  tnis  a  by  Jabn  that  when  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 

strong  fiame  without  checking  the  combustion,  of  Landsberg  were  removed,  a  lime  pit  that 

Inthis  proportion  steam  is  generated  in  the  con-  must  have  been  in  existence  800  years  was 

sumption  of  many  of  the  woods  and  bituminous  found  in  one  of  the  vaults.    The  surface  of  the 

coals ;  and  even  with  these  fuels  it  is  customary  mass  was  carbonated  to  the  depth  of  a  few 

to  introduce  steam  in  European  kilns,  or  some-  inches,  but  ^low  this  the  lime  appeared  as  if 

times  to  wet  the  stones  instead,  which  is  ob-  freshly  slaked,  only  rather  more  dry.  It  served 

yiously  a  more  imperfect   process.    A  great  for  use  in  laying  the  walls  of  the  new  building. 

gart  of  the  lime  that  supplies  the  Atlantic  coast  If  common  mortar  be  laid  in  water,  it  not  only 
\  brought  from  Thomaston  and  neighboring  refuses  to  harden,  but  the  lime  is  after  a  time 
towns  in  Maine,  where  quarries  of  great  ex-  dissolved  out,  and  washed  away. — ^Dme  is 
tent  are  worked  near  the  coast  of  Penobscot  burned  in  kilns  of  various  fonns ;  sometimes  in- 
bay,  and  the  lime  is  burned  with  anthracite  deed,  where  wood  is  to  be  cleared  ofl;  in  open 
from  Pennsylvania.  The  excellent  quality  and  log  heaps,  the  stones  interstratified  with  the 
cheapness  of  the  lime  have  long  secured  markets  wood.  Pure  limestone  is  thus  easily  converted 
for  it  even  as  far  as  New  Orleans,  and  into  the  into  good  lime,  but  mnch  of  it  must  be  imper- 
interior  of  the  country  as  far  as  Lynchburg,  fectly  burned ;  and  silicions  limestones  should 
Va.,  where,  though  dose  to  extensive  limestone  by  such  a  process  be  partially  melted  and  glazed 
districts,  Thomaston  lime  is  regularly  quoted  in  upon  the  surface  of  the  lumps,  which  is  called 
the  published  prices  current.  In  New  York  city  ^  dead  burnt,"  and  the  inner  portions  of  these 
it  is  used  only  for  plastering,  selling  from  $1  to  would  escape  calcination.  Kilns  used  to  be 
$1.80  a  barrel  of  2i  bushels ;  a  strong  lime,  but  roughly  buUt  up  of  stones  without  mortar,  in 
darker  colored,  from  Kington,  Ulster  co.,  is  pyramidal  or  cylindrical  structures,  contaiuing 
afibrded  at  70  cts.  a  barrel,  answering  very  well  a  cavity  of  corresponding  form  to  the  outside 
for  mortar  for  stone  and  brick  work.  Thomastoa  extending  from  top  to  bottom,  about  15  feet  in 
lime  takes  about  f  of  a  cubic  yard  of  sand,  or  7  to  height.  A  favorite  shape  for  this  is  still  that  of 
8  barrels,  to  one  of  lime. — For  making  mortar,  a  an  egg  set  on  end.  The  kilns  are  improved  by  a 
sharp  dean  sand  of  coarse  grai  ns  is  to  be  prefer-  lining  of  clay,  or  of  hard-burned  brick,  or  still  bet- 
red.  It  is  piled  around  in  basin  form,  and  the  lime  ter  of  fire  brick.  Arched  openings  extend  hori- 
is  thrown  into  the  centre  and  slaked  with  water  zoutidly  into  the  base  of  the  kiln,  sometimes 
snfScient  to  make  a  creamy  paste.  This,  being  8  on  a  front  of  15  feet,  as  was  formerly  the 
thoroughly  worked  with  hoes,  is  then  mixed  with  cose  with  the  oblong  kilns  at  Thomaston,  when 
sand,  which  is  well  stirred  into  it.  When  laid  lime  was  burned  with  wood;  and  in  charging 
with  a  trowel  to  hold  stones  or  brick  together,  the  kilns  with  stone,  the  larger  lumps  are  built 
the  water  evaporates  or  is  absorbed  by  the  stones,  up  in  arch  form,  so  as  to  extend  these  openings 
which  should  be  wetted  to  prevent  this  process  through  to  the  back  wall,  leaving  the  space  b«- 
taking  place  too  rapidly,  and  the  excess  of  roor-  low  for  the  fuel.  The  limestone  being  thrown 
tar  should  be  pressed  ont  so  as  to  leave  the  in  npon  the  temporary  ardies,  the  fires  are  kept 
layer  as  thin  as  possible.  Each  grain  of  the  up  beneath  these  for  2  or  8  days  and  nights  nn- 
aand  is  enveloped  in  a  pellicle  of  lime,  which  til  l^e  stone  at  tl)e  top  is  calcined.  After  cool- 
adheres  dosely  to  it,  and  attaches  it  also  to  ing,  the  lime  is  drawn  ont  and  the  operation  is 
adjoining  surfaces.  A  chemical  change  takes  renewed.  For  this,  called  tbe  intermittent  kiln, 
place  in  the  lime  in  contact  with  the  sir  by  its  have  been  substituted  the  perpetual  or  draw 
absorbing  carbonic  acid  and  forming  a  stony  car-  kilns,  which  are  for  more  economical  for  large 
bonate,  and  according  to  some  authorities  the  operations.  These  are  of  various  shapes,  some 
lime  also  partially  unites  in  time  with  the  silica  oi  them  even  having  the  common  principle  of 
of  the  sand,  forming  a  superficial  layer  of  still  charging  the  fuel  and  stone  in  alternate  layers^ 
harder  and  stronger  edlicate  of  lime.  This  change  and  renewing  these  layers  at  the  top  as  the 
is  indicated  by  the  property  of  old  mortar  when  charges  settle  down  and  the  lime  is  drawn  ont 
treated  with  acids  toform  a  portion  of  gelatinons  at  the  bottom.    A  perpetnal  kiln  of  another 
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fbrm  waa  long  since  in  nse  at  Radendorf  near  stone,  weighing  98  lbs.,  was  redaeed  by  burn- 
Berlin,  and  with  verj  trifling  modifications  is  ing  to  48  lbs. ;  and  stones  weighing  100  lbs.  and 
employed  in  the  United  States  nnder  American  occupying  a  space  repi*esented  by  209,  were 
patents.  The  fireplaces  are  in  the  side  of  the  found  after  burning  to  be  reduced  to  188  in 
structure,  nsually  about  i  of  the  way  up  from  bulk. — ^Lime  for  agricultural  purposes  is  pro- 
the  base,  witli  flues  discharging  into  the  central  duced  at  a  very  cheap  rate  on  the  west  banx  of 
cavity.  They  may  number  from  3  to  6  or  more,  the  Hudson,  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  high- 
distribnted  around  the  stack  on  one  level ;  and  land  narrows  in  Haverstraw.  The  ledges  of 
at  the  base  are  the  arched  openings,  one  in  each  limestone  form  the  river  clifik,  and  against  these 
space,  if  convenient  to  have  so  many,  between  are  built  89  kilns  of  a  capacity  to  pi^nce  daily 
the  fireplaces  and  alternating  witli  them.  The  250  bushels  each  of  slaked  lime,  or  125  bushels 
openings  of  the  fireplaces  and  arches  for  dis-  of  quicklime.  About  25  are  kept  in  operation, 
charging  can  all  be  closed  by  iron  doors.  The  making  from  6,000  to  7,000  bushels,  which  is 
stone  is  charged  at  the  bottom  of  the  kiln,  the  shipped  in  bulk  on  board  vessels  to  be  carried 
wood  or  bituminous  coal  in  the  fireplaces,  and  along  the  coast  of  Long  Island  sound  and  to  the 
the  lime  is  drawn  out  below ;  and  the  operation  south  as  far  as  southern  Virginia.  The  kilns 
may  thus  be  continuously  kept  up.  These  kilns  are  built  in  pairs,  each  pair  discharging  into  one 
are  nsually  constructed  with  great  care ;  they  arch.  The  fuel  is  mixed  dust  and  pea  ooid, 
are  tcom  25  to  80  feet  high,  with  a  capacity  of  costing  about  $2  per  ton  delivered.  A  ton  bums 
about  50  barrels  of  stone,  and  cost  not  less  than  200  bushels  of  slaked  lime,  thus  making  the 
$1,000  each.  They  are  of  circular  or  rectangn-  cost  of  fuel  1  cent  a  bushel.  The  quarrying  and 
lar  area  within.  One  in  use  at  Berkshire,  Mass..  burning,  done  by  contract,  cost  as  much  more, 
is  described  as  a  shaft  8  feet  square  without  ana  beside  the  charge  for  steel  used  in  blasting;  but 
25  feet  high,  with  a  cavity  4  feet  square,  the  the  whole  expense  for  the  slaked  lime  delivered 
walls  thus  being  2  feet  thick.  To  the  height  of  on  board  the  vessels  lying  opposite  the  mouth 
7  feet  from  the  base  it  is  built  12  feet  wide  to  of  the  kilns  does  not  exceed  $2.85  per  100  bush- 
afford  room  for  a  fireplace  on  each  side;  these  els.  It  sells  readilv  at  $8.50,  which  is  equiva- 
are  2  feet  high  and  20  inches  wide.  With  a  lent  to  7  ots.  a  bushel  for  the  quicklime.  It  is 
consumption  of  2  to  2^  cords  of  wood  a  product  but  little  used  however  in  this  condition,  prob- 
of  75  bushels  is  obtained  from  8  times  drawing  ably  because  it  is  not  of  uniform  quality.  Much 
the  lime  in  24  hours;  this  is  about  equivalent  of  the  stone  yields  92  percent,  carbonate  of 
to  1  part  by  measure  of  lime  to  8  parts  of  wood,  lime,  and  makes  a  hot  and  strong  lime;  in 
At  Hastings  on  the  Hudson  a  kiln  of  circular  burning  it  crumbles  to  powder. — ^Tbe  principles 
form  with  6  fireplaces,  and  of  the  capacity  of  of  the  application  of  lime  to  agricultural  pnr- 
50  barrels,  produced  in  1856  about  88  barrels  poses  may  be  found  in  Liebig^s  ^*  Agricultural 
of  lime  daily  with  the  consumption  of  Jf  of  a  Chemistry ;"  and  in  Loudon's  "  Encydopoodia 
ton  of  the  best  can n el  coal.  The  product  of  of  Cottage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture''  is 
lime  to  the  fuel  consumed  is  very  variable,  the  a  description  of  a  kiln  of  cheap  construction 
difference  being  chiefly  due  to  the  different  which  he  regards  as  the  best  he  hod  ever 
kilns  and  methods  of  burning.  Hassenfratz  in  seen  or  heard  of. — ^Lime  is  applied  to  various 
his  elaborate  treatise  on  the  production  and  use  other  uses  beside  those  named ;  as  in  the  prep- 
of  lime  gives  the  plans  of  many  kilns,  with  de-  aration  of  chloride  of  lime  (see  ButAoimra 
scriptions  of  their  workings;  among  which  are  Powdebs);  in  the  clarification  of  sugar;  the 
noted  the  following :  The  intermittent  kilns  of  purification  of  coal  gas;  removing  hair  from 
the  Pyr6n6es,  in  the  form  of  a  truncated  cone,  hides  preparatory  to  tanning;  and  for  numer- 
produce  by  measure  1  of  lime  to  2^  of  wood ;  ous  other  purposes  in  the  arts  and  manufactures, 
those  of  Nemours,  1  of  lime  to  2^  of  soft  wood ;  Reference  may  be  made  to  the  following  works 
of  Mezidres,  one  of  lime  to  1.44  of  wood ;  of  respecting  its  use,  beside  those  named:  Hassen- 
Montreuil-sur-Mer,  charging  150  barrels  at  fratz,  IVaiU  tfUarigue  et  pratique  de  Vart  de 
once,  1  of  lime  to  1  of  wood.  Ttie  perpetual  caleiner  lapiep'eealeaire^etde/ahriquertoutei 
kilns  of  Littry  produce  1  of  lime  with  0.86  to  eartes  de  matUree^  eimenUy  hetone,  «c.  (Paris, 
0.87  of  bituminous  coal ;  of  Grenoble,  with  0.28  1825) ;  Manuel  du  ehav/oumier  (16mo.,  Paris, 
to  0.88  of  coal ;  of  Brioude,  with  0.16  to  0.20  1886) ;  Vicat,  ^^  Treatise  on  Calcareous  Mortars 
of  good  coal ;  and  of  Naranr,  with  0.18  of  poor  and  Cements,"  translated  from  the  French  by  J. 
coal.  The  product  of  the  Hastings  perpetual  kiln  T.  Smith  (London,  1887) ;  Dumas,  Chimie  ap- 
was  about  1  of  lime  to  0.80  of  best  coal.  If  the  pliquke  aux  arte,  liv.  v.  chap,  viii.;  Regnault, 
full  benefit  of  the  fuel  were  obtained,  the  con-  Cours  de  ehimie,  vol.  ii.  (1849) ;  Burnell,  ^'  Trea- 
sumption  should  be  ^V  the  weight  of  dry  wood,  tise  on  Limes,  Cements,  Mortars,  Concretes," 
or  of  coal  t$jt  of  the  weight  of  the  lime;  but  &c.  (in  Weale's  ^'Rudimentary  Series^"  1850) ; 
the  proportionate  measures  above  given  of  i  to  Payen,  Ghiinie  induetrielle  (1851). 
i  are  equivalent  to  -^^^  to  fV^r  of  the  weight  of  LIME,  an  exogenous  fruit  tree  of  the  genus 
the  lime.  There  is  still  therefore  great  waste  citrue  (which  includes  also  the  citron,  lemon, 
of  fuel  over  the  quantity  theoretically  required,  orange,  and  shaddock),  in  the  natural  order  au- 
The  specific  gravity  of  limestone  is  reduced  by  rantiaeea^  with  a  spherical,  succulent,  indehis- 
burning  from  i  to  -(,  and  the  volume  by  10  to  oent,  many-partitioned  berry  (h€ieea),  imbrioated 
20  per  cent.    A  cubio  foot  of  RUdersdorf  lime-  petals,  nearly  free  stamens,  and  dotted  leaves.  It 
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is  the  G,  limetta  of  Risso.  Some  botADists  haye  haU,  com  and  bntter  markets,  assembly  rooms, 
regarded  it  as  onlj  a  variety  of  the  citron  (G.  barracks,  and  hospitals.  There  are  18  places 
mcdiea,  WiWd.).  The  lime  grows  to  the  height  of  of  worship,  of  which  6,  including  a  cathedral 
about  8  feet,  with  a  crooked  trunk  having  many  with  remarkably  fine  bellsw  belong  to  tlie  estab- 
ditTused,  prickly  branches ;  its  leaves  are  ovate-  lished  church,  and  7  to  toe  Roman  Catholics, 
lanceolate,  almost  quite  entire,  with  wingless,  The  castle  of  Limerick  is  even  in  its  ruins  a 
simple  petioles.  Tlic  common  character  of  the  noble  structure.  The  streets,  except  in  the  old 
family  to  which  it  belongs  is  thot  of  low  ever-  quarters,  are  spacious  and  r^lar,  and  the  ap- 
green  trees,  whose  fruits  are  large  berries,  round  pearance  of  the  town  is  very  bustling  and  ani- 
or  oblong,  and  generally  of  a  yellow  color.  The  mated.  The  staple  manufactures  are  now  fish 
entire  genus  has  been  so  long  under  cultivation,  hooks,  lace,  flour,  malt  liquors,  spirits,  leather, 
that  varieties  are  hetter  known  than  the  original  and  iron ;  linen  and  gloves  were  formerly  made 
species.  The  juice  of  the  fruit  of  the  lime  is  very  extensively,  and  there  are  still  some  estab- 
not  so  sharp  and  acid  as  that  of  the  lemon,  but  lishments  for  the  production  of  the  latter  articles, 
rather  inclined  to  be  bitter;  it  is  employed  for  Limerick  gloves  being  renowned  for  their  excel- 
flavoring  punch,  sherbet,  and  other  drinks,  and  lence.  Ship  building  is  also  a  prominent  branch 
it  is  extensively  used  on  ships  as  an  anti-scor-  of  industry.  Limerick  has  an  active  foreign 
bntic ;  it  contains  a  large  quantity  of  citric  acid,  trade,  being  next  to  Cork  the  chief  seaport  of 
From  a  variety  of  the  lime  called  cedrati  is  ex-  Munster.  By  the  grand  canal  and  by  railway 
tracted  a  much  esteemed  perfume.  it  has  ready  communication  with  the  most  im- 
LIME  TREE.  See  Bass  or  Bark  Wood.  portant  towns  of  Ireland,  while  its  harbor  is 
LIMERICK,  an  inland  county  of  Ireland,  sufficiently  capacious  to  receive  a  large  amount 
province  of  Munster,  bounded  N.  by  the  Shan-  of  shipping,  extending  nearly  a  mile  along  the 
non,  E.  by  Tipperary,  S.  by  Cork,  and  W.  by  river,  and  has  a  breadth  of  150  yards,  with  from 
Kerry;  area,  1,064  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1851,  262,-  2  to  9  feet  of  water  at  low  tide  and  19  feet  at 
136.  The  surface  is  mountainous  in  the  N.  E.,  spring  tide.  The  line  of  quays  extends  about 
8.,  and  S.  W.,  and  elsewhere  level  or  undulat-  1,600  yards,  and  there  are  also  floating  docks, 
ing.  The  most  important  rivers  are  the  Shan-  During  the  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1856,  the  com- 
non,  Maig,  Deel,  and  Mulkern.  The  prevailing  merce  of  the  port  was  as  follows : 
geolopcical  formations  are  limestone,  trap,  and 
sandstone;  and  iron,  copper,  and  lead  ores  are 
found.  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  especially  along 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon  and  in  the  "  Golden 
Vale,"  a  tract  which  extends  from  Tipperary  coistTng" 
W.  through  the  centre  of  the  county.  An  ex- 
cellent breed  of  long-homed  cattle  is  reared 
here,  and  cattle  raising  and  dairy  farming  are  The  registered  shipping  of  the  port  comprised 
the  principal  branches  of  industry.  Wheat,  V8  vessels  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  10,836 
oats,  rye,  potatoes,  and  turnips  are  extensively  tons.  The  city  sends  two  members  to  the  house 
grown.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  of  commons.  Limerick  surrendered  to  the  par- 
woollens,  lace,  paper,  flour,  and  meal ;  and  large  liamentarians  under  Ireton  in  1651,  after  a  gal- 
quantitlcs  of  the  products  of  the  country  are  lant  defence,  and  was  the  last  place  in  Ireland 
exported.  The  chieftowns  are  Limerick,  Rath-  which  submitted  to  William  III.  in  1691.  A 
keale,  and  Newcastle.  The  county  sends  two  treaty  was  signed  here  on  the  latter  occasion 
members  to  the  imperial  parliament.  This  guaranteeing  to  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics  cer- 
oounty  is  the  most  interesting  in  Ireland  to  the  tain  religious  rights,  and  promising  an  amnesty 
archaeologist,  on  account  of  its  numerous  Cy-  to  all  who  took  the  oath  of  allegiance.  It  is  the 
clopean  remains,  military  earthworks,  ancient  head-quarters  of  the  S.  W.  military  district,  and 
castles,  and  ruins  of  religious  houses.  (See  possesses  several  barracks.  Riots  among  the 
Ireland.) — ^Limerick,  the  capital  of  the  pre-  soldiery  took  place  there  in  1857. 
ceding  county,  a  city,  and  a  county  in  itself,  is  LIMESTONE,  a  generic  term  for  all  the  car- 
situated  on  the  estuary  of  the  Shannon,  in  lat.  bonates  of  lime  except  calcareous  spar  and  chalk. 
52^  89'  N.,  long.  8°  39'  W.,  106  m.  S.  S.  W.  from  (See  Lime.) 

Dublin,  with  which  and  with  Cork  and  Water-  LIMESTONE.  I.  A  N.  co.  of  Ala.,  border- 
ford  it  is  connected  by  railway ;  pop.  in  1851,  ing  onTenn.,  bounded  S.  by  the  Tennessee  river, 
53,448.  It  consists  of  the  **  English  town,"  and  watered  by  Elk  river  and  its  branches  and 
built  on  an  island  in  the  Shannon,  and  the  "Irish  several  creeks ;  area,  675  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 
town"  and  **  Newtown-Perry,"  on  the  left  bank  16,488,  of  whom  8,063  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
of  the  river.  These  3  portions  are  connected  by  face  is  hilly,  and  soil  very  productive.  The  rock 
5  bridges,  one  of  which  cost  £85,000.  Newtown-  is  limestone,  from  which  the  county  derive  its 
Perry  is  filled  with  handsome  modern  houses,  name.  The  productions  in  1850  were  861,664 
and  is  much  the  most  attractive  part  of  the  city,  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  59,571  of  sweet  pota- 
The  houses  on  the  island  are  principally  in  the  toes,  14,809  bales  of  cotton,  and  2,199  lbs.  of 
Flemish  style.  The  chief  public  edifices  of  rice.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1 
Limerick  are  the  law  courts,  prisons,  custom  cotton  factory,  27  churches,  and  655  pupils  at- 
house,  chamber  of  commerce,  exchange,  linen  tending  schools.    Capital,  Athens.    IL  A  oen- 
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tral  CO.  of  Texas,  watered  by  the  Kavasoto  and  the  action  on  this  ground.  Thus  even  Lord 
several  other  small  streams;  area,  660  so.  m. ;  Mansfield  said  (Cowper,  548):  ^^The  slightest 
pop.  in  1858,  8,087,  of  ^'honi  959  were  slaves,  acknowledgment  has  been  held  sufficient;  as 
The  surface  is  undulating ;  about  two  thirds  of  aaying,  *  Prove  your  debt  and  I  will  pay  you ;'  or 
the  soil  is  a  fertile  sandy  loam,  the  rest  being  *'  1  am  ready  to  answer,  but  nothing  is  due  to 
black,  sticky  prairie.  The  productions  in  1858  you;'  and  much  slighter  acknowledgments  than 
were  about  4,882,400  Ihs.  of  cotton,  14,700  these  will  take  a  case  out  of  the  statute.*'  But 
bushels  of  wheat,  and  808,210  of  Indian  corn,  a  few  years  since  wiser  views  began  to  prevail. 
Capital,  Springfield.  ,  Judge  Story  said  (5  Mason,  528) :  ^  I  consider 
LIMITATION,  Statutes  of,  laws  which  pro-  tlie  statute  of  limitation  as  a  highly  beneficial 
vide  that  certain  debts  or  claims  shall  not  be  statute,  and  entitled  as  such  to  receive,  if  not  a 
prosecuted  after  a  certain  time.  The  origin  of  liberal,  at  least  a  reasonable  construction,  in 
these  statutes,  which  are  now  found  in  every  furtherance  of  its  manifest  object.'*  These 
civilized  community,  was  undoubtedly  the  prob-  views  now  decidedly  prevail  both  in  England 
ability  that  an  old  debt  had  been  paid,  and  the  and  America.  The  question,  by  what  rule  the 
hardship  of  holding  a  payer  to  pay  his  debt  twice  statute  shall  be  construed,  is  in  fact  the  ques- 
over,  because,  in  the  lapse  of  time,  he  had  lost  tion  whether  it  shall  be  regarded  as  a  statute 
the  evidence  of  his  payment.  When  tiiereforo  of  presumption  or  a  statute  of  repose.  If  the 
such  a  stale  debt  was  brought  before  a  court,  former,  then  an  action  founded  upon  an  old 
the  law  presumed  that  it  had  been  paid,  without  debt  is  to  be  barred  only  because  it  is  probable 
pr(X)f.  Such  a  presumption  still  exists  in  cases  that  an  old  debt  has  been  paid ;  and  therefore 
not  provided  for  by  the  statutes;  it  being  a  all  confessions  or  acknowledgments, all  acts  and 
gcneial  rule  uf  the  common  law  of  England  and  all  words,  in  any  way  throwing  a  doubt  on  this 
America,  that  there  is  a  presumption  of  payment  payment,  may  be  considered  as  overthrowing 
of  all  personal  claims,  after  20  years  have  passed  the  presumption  of  payment,  and  maintaining 
without  any  evidence  of  acknowledgment  by  the  action.  But  if  it  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  stat- 
the  debtor.  But  in  the  year  1624  (21  James  I.)  ute  of  repose,  then  it  is  founded  on  the  prinoi* 
it  was  enacted  by  the  parliament  of  England,  pie  that  an  old  debt,  whelher  it  have  been  paid 
that  all  actions  of  account,  and  all  actions  upon  or  not,  should  not  now  be  brought  out  to  dis- 
the  case  other  than  such  accounts  as  concern  turb  relations  between  the  parties  which  had 
tlie  trade  of  merchandise  between  merchant  and  become  settled  by  time;  for  a  creditor  who  has 
merchant,  all  actions  of  debt  on  any  lending  been  negligent  enough  to  let  his  debt  lie  by  so 
or  simple  contract,  and  all  actions  of  debt  for  long,  neither  prosecuted  nor  verified,  should 
rent  due,  should  be  commenced  and  sued  within  lose  it>  because  the  peace  of  society  requires 
6  years  next  after  the  cause  of  such  actions  that  claims  which  have  long  slumbered  should 
should  accrue.  This  statute  was  the  foundation  be  considered  as  dead.  Where  this  view  was 
of  all  the  statutes  of  limitation  which  have  been  adopted,  it  is  plain  that  no  mere  acknowledge 
since  then  enacted  in  England  and  in  the  United  ment  of  an  old  debt  would  prevail  against  the 
States;  nor  have  they  varied  greatly  from  it.  statute;  but  if  the  debtor  saw  fit  to  make,  with- 
Divested  of  technical  language,  it  may  be  said,  in  the  6  years,  a  distinct  new  promise  to  pay 
that  no  action  can  bo  maintained  for  any  debt  the  debt,  there  was  no  reason  why  he  might 
more  than  G  years  old,  founded  upon  a  simple  not  make  it,  and  none  why,  if  he  made  it,  he 
contract;  by  which  is  meant  any  contract  not  should  not  be  held  to  perform  it.  So  also,  if 
created  by  a  sealed  instrument  or  resting  on  a  the  debtor  saw  fit  to  make,  w^ithin  the  6  years, 
judgment  of  court.  The  exception  of  actions  a  part  payment  of  the  debt,  not  in  full,  but  as 
founded  on  mutual  accounts  of  trado  between  an  acknowledgment  of  the  whole  debt,  it  might 
merchants  is  common ;  and  in  Massachusetts  fairly  be  regarded  as  a  promise  to  pay  the  re- 
and  Maine  there  is  an  exception  in  favor  of  a  mainder,  and  as  reviving  the  balance  of  the 
witnessed  note  of  hand,  these  accounts  and  debt.  These  views  at  length  prevailed  so  de- 
notes being  barred  only  by  the  20  years'  pre-  cidedly  in  England,  that  in  1828  (9  George  IV.), 
sumption.  At  the  outset,  and  for  some  years,  what  is  there  called  Lord  Tenterden's  act  was 
or  perhaps  generations,  the  courts  favored  these  passed;  which  appeared  to  be  so  reasonable, 
laws,  and  construed  them  liberally  against  the  and  was  found  in  its  operation  so  useful,  that  it 
debt  or  action,  Tlien,  however,  the  views  and  has  been  widely »adopted  in  the  United  States, 
practice  of  courts  changed,  and  they  seemed  to  This  statute  provides,  in  substance,  that  no  debt 
regard  the  statutes  of  limitation  as  proper  ob-  wliich  is  barred  by  the  statute  of  limitation 
jects  of  dislike,  and  construed  them  very  liber-  shall  be  revived  by  any  new  promise  or  ao- 
ally  in  favor  of  the  debt  or  action.  That  is,  knowled^ment,  unless  that  be  in  writing;  bnt 
they  permitted  the  defence  of  the  statute  to  be  this  statute  still  permits  a  part  payment  to  re- 
overthrown  by  slight  and  even  frivolous  evi-  vive  the  debt. — As  the  law  now  stands,  it  may 
dence  of  any  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of  be  said  that  the  new  promise  which  revives  a 
the  debtor  within  6  years ;  and  although  they  debt  must  not  be  in  words  of  doubtful  meaning, 
could  not  say  that  this  made  the  original  debt  but  an  actual  promise ;  some  of  our  courts  how- 
any  younger,  and  so  took  it  ont  of  the  operation  ever,  it  must  be  admitted,  apply  the  rule,  even 
of  the  statute,  they  did  say  that  the  acknowl-  now,  with  much  laxity.  So  if  there  be  an  ac- 
edgment  was  a  now  promise,  and  maintained  knowledgment,  written  where  that  is  required, 
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or  spoken  elsewhere,  it  most  be  a  distinct  ac-  conld  have  commenced  an  action  for  the  debt, 
knowledgment  that  the  debt  now  exists  and  is  Thus,  if  the  ori^nal  promise  be  on  time,  or  a 
due.  It  need  not  acknowledge  or  promise  any  sale  be  on  credit^  or  any  debt  contracted  on 
precise  amonnt,  for  evidence  may  prove  this ;  definite  credit,  the  6  years  do  not  begin  when 
but  it  must  be  sufficiently  precise  and  definite  the  debt  begins,  but  when  it  is  payable;  that  is, 
to  show  that  this  very  debt  was  in  contem-  when  the  time  or  the  credit  expires.  So  if  a 
plation  when  the  promise  or  acknowledgment  surety  pays  for  his  principal,  he  may  make  his 
was  made.  Hence,  it  is  now  clear  that  an  ac-  principal  repay  him ;  and  his  action  is  not  barred 
knowledgment  which  negatives  a  promise,  as  when  6  yeare  elapse  from  the  maturity  of  the 
^I  owe  that  debt,  but  do  not  choose  to  pay  debt  whicli  the  surety  paid,  but  from  the  time 
it,^'  does  not  revive  the  debt;  and  it  is  but  an  of  his  payment.  If  an  action  cannot  be  brought 
extension  of  tliis  rule,  to  say  that  an  acknowl-  until  after  a  demand,  it  is  not  barred  (or  out- 
edgtnent  so  guarded  and  defined  or  limited  lawed)  until  6  years  after  the  demand  is  made, 
that  it  cannot  be  fairly  regarded  as  intended  to  But  a  note  on  demand  may  be  sued  at  once, 
be  a  new  promise,  will  not  revive  the  debt.  So  and  is  always  payable ;  and  the  6  years  begin 
if  the  promise  or  acknowledgment  be  condi-  to  run  against  it  from  its  date.  The  6  years 
tional,  as,  ^  when  I  am  able,"  or  **  if  I  recover  begin  to  run  as  soon  as  the  action  accrues,  al- 
auoh  a  debt,"  it  revives  the  debt  only  if  the  though  the  damage  or  injurious  consequences 
condition  bo  performed.  And  however  full  an  occur  later ;  as  if  one  is  injured  by  the  fault  of 
acknowledgment  may  be,  the  debtor  may  show  another,  a  railroad  company  for  example,  the 
by  the  accompanying  words  or  acts  (the  r€8  action  must  be  brought  within  6  years  from 
gegtm^in  law  phrase)  that  it  was  not  understood  the  time  when  the  injury  occurs,  although  its 
nor  intended  by  the  parties  as  an  ocknowledg-  consequences,  for  which  the  action  is  in  fact 
ment.  So  too  the  acknowledgment  or  promise  brought^  were  developed  at  a  much  later  period, 
must  be  voluntary. — If  part  payment  is  relied  If  money  be  payable  by  instalments,  the  statute 
upon  as  reviving  the  debt,  it  must  be  shown,  begins  to  run  as  to  each  instalment  from  the 
by  direct  or  circumstantial  evidence,  that  tlie  day  on  which  it  becomes  due ;  but  if  tliere  be 
payment  was  made  as  a  part  of  a  larger  debt,  an  agreement  that  when  one  is  unpaid  all  shall 
and  of  the  debt  in  controversy ;  for  in  the  ab-  become  due,  the  statute  begins  at  once  to  run  as 
sence  of  all  e^uch  evidence  it  will  be  presumed  to  all. — As  the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run 
that  the  payment  was  made  as  of  the  whole  until  an  action  could  be  brought,  so  it  does  not 
that  was  due.  A  payinent,  if  made  in  part,  re-  apply  at  all  against  those  who  could  not  bring 
vives  the  debt  although  it  be  made  by  a  prom-  an  action,  or  could  not  bring  it  without  espe- 
issory  note  or  bill  of  exchange,  or  by  bank  bills  cial  difficulty.  The  statutes  of  limitation  alwavs 
or  coin  which  turn  out  to  be  counterfeit.  So,  contain  exceptions  to  meet  these  cases.  In 
if  a  debtor  owes  his  creditor  several  debts,  some  general,  they  are  substantially  the  same  as  the 
of  winch  are  outlawed  (which  is  a  common  exceptions  in  the  original  statute  of  James, 
phrase  for  barred  by  time)  and  some  are  not,  which  provides  that  if  the  plaintiff,  when  the 
and  pays  him  a  sum  of  money  without  indicat-  cause  of  action  accrues,  be  within  the  age  of 
ing  what  debt  it  shall  be  applied  to,  the  creditor  21  years,  a  married  woman,  of  unsound  mind, 
may  apply  the  payment  to  the  outlawed  debts,  in  prison,  or  beyond  the  seas,  he  may  bring  his 
but  cannot,  by  such  part  payment,  revive  the  action  at  any  time  within  6  years  after  the  dis- 
remainder.  But  ifa  debt  consist  of  principal  and  ability  is  removed;  or,  as  it  is  commonly  ex- 
interest,  a  payment  on  account  of  either  will  pressed,  the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run  un- 
take  the  whole  debt  from  the  statute.  Tenter-  til  the  disability  is  removed.  In  applying  this 
den's  act,  which  requires  the  new  promise  to  be  rule,  it  is  held,  that  if  the  disability  does  not 
in  writing,  is  now  held,  in  England  and  in  the  exist  when  the  ctmse  of  action  accrues,  or  if  it 
United  States,  not  to  require  the  evidence  of  a  exist  then  and  is  afterward  removed,  although 
part  payment  to  be  in  writing.  Asa  part  pay-  but  for  a  short  time,  so  that  the  statute  once 
ment  operates  as  a  new  promise,  it  is  clear  that  begins  to  run,  the  statute  is  not  suspended  or 
no  part  payment  can  revive  a  debt-,  unless  it  be  arrested  by  a  subsequent  disability.  If  several 
made  not  only  on  account  of  the  debt,  but  by  disabilities  exist  when  the  cause  of  action  ac- 
fiome  one  who  had  authority  from  the  debtor  crues,  the  statute  does  not  begin  to  run  until 
to  make  it  as  apart  payment,  or  to  bind  him  by  all  are  removed  ;  but  if  there  be  one  at  that 
his  promise.  If  the  original  promise  were  made  time,  and  afterward  but  before  that  one  be  re- 
by  two  jointly,  it  cannot  be  revived  by  either  so  moved  there  be  other  disabilities,  the  statute 
as  to  bind  the  other,  unless  he  has  (as  a  partner  begins  to  run  as  soon  as  the  first  is  removed, 
has  if  the  firm  be  in  existence  when  the  promise  and  is  not  affected  by  the  subsequent  ones, 
is  made)  a  right  to  promise  for  himself  and  the  Thus,  if  one  was  20  years  old  when  a  debt  to 
other  also.  Formerly,  the  acknowledgment  by  him  accrued,  and  before  he  was  21  went  abroad 
one  revived  it  as  to  all,  because  it  removed  the  and  remained  10  years,  he  could  not  bring  his 
presumption  of  payment.  But  now  that  the  action  on  his  return,  because  the  statutory  6 
statute  is  regarded  as  one  of  repose,  the  rule  is  years  began  as  soon  as  his  minority  expired.  So 
as  above  stated. — It  is  important  to  determine  too,  by  a  later  English  statute  (4  Anne,  ch.  16, 
when  the  6  years  begin  to  run.  The  general  s.  19),  generally  enacted  here,  it  is  provided 
answer  is,  from  the  day  when  the  creditor  that  if  the  defendant  be  out  of  reach,  as  beyond 
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tbe  seas,  when  the  aotioQAocrnes,  the  6  years  do  apply  generally  only  to  simple  oontracts,  and 
not  begin  against  the  plaintiff  antil  the  defend-  therefore  do  not  affect  actions  founded  on  any 
ant  returns.  In  the  application  of  tliis  rule,  the  apecialities,  as  deeds,  bonds,  or  judgments,  or 
courtsof  this  country  remember  its  reason,  and  any  action  to  recover  land.  For  all  of  these 
do  not  permit  the  6  years  to  commence  until  tlie  there  is  no\7  in  tliis  country  a  very  common 
defendant  returns  in  such  a  way  ns  to  be  acces-  but  not  universal  limitation  of  20  years.  Be- 
Bible.  But  in  England,  if  he  comes  back  and  hides  side  these  there  are,  in  the  several  states^  and 
himself  for  a  few  days,  and  then  goes  abroad  in  the  United  States  various  provisions  as  to 
again,  tiie  5  years  begin  from  the  moment  of  his  other  actions,  in  whicli  there  is  little  uniformity, 
return,  although  he  had  taken  adequate  precau-  and  of  which  wo  could  make  no  useful  state- 
tion  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  from  knowing  it,  or  ment  without  occupying  many  pages  with  the 
finding  him.  In  the  United  States,  instead  of  the  details.  Thns,  a  limited  time  is  given  within 
English  phrase  **  beyond  the  seas,"  other  phra-  which  actions  may  be  brought  against  sheriff, 
ses  are  used,  the  most  common  of  which  is,  **out  or  marshals,  or  executors  or  administrators,  or 
of  the  state,"  and  all  are  held  to  mean  that. — It  for  slanderous  words,  or  for  personal  assaults  or 
is  sometimes  provided  that  if,  after  the  action  trespasses.  For  some  of  these  actions,  and  in 
accrues,  the  defendant  shall  be  absent  from  and  some  of  the  states,  this  limitation  is  very  short, 
reside  out  of  the  state,  the  time  of  his  absence  Thus  in  Alabama,  an  action  for  words  must  be 
shall  not  be  taken  as  any  part  of  the  time  limited  brought  within  one  year  from  their  utterance, 
for  the  commencement  of  the  action.  Where  — One  universal  exception  is  made,  either  by 
there  is  this  provision,  it  has  been  questioned  statute  or  by  adjudication,  to  all  limitation ;  it 
whether  the  aggregate  of  successive  and  distinct  is  by  the  application  of  the  ancient  law  maxim : 
absences  can  be  deducted  from  the  time,  or  only  Nullum  Umpus  occurrit  regi;  or  in  other  legal 
one  single  absence.  This  is  determined  different-  words,  no  laches  (or  neglect)  is  imputable  to 
ly.  Thus,  in  New  York,  but  one  single  absence  tlie  king,  or  in  the  United  States  to  the  state 
is  deducted;  while  in  New  Hampshire  all  the  or  government.  Therefore  any  rights  of  action 
absences  arc. — ^The  statute  affects  only  the  rem-  possessed  by  the  state  may  be  enforced  by  action 
edy  for  the  debt,  or  tlie  right  to  recover  it  by  at  any  time,  so  far  as  the  general  statutes  of 
action,  but  does  not  affect  the  validity  of  the  limitation  might  affect  them.  But  in  many  of 
debt.  Hence  it  does  not  affect  any  security  the  states  there  are  statutes  which  bar  the  right 
given  f)r  the  debt.  Thus^  if  there  be  a  mort-  of  tlie  state  after  a  certain  period;  as  when 
gage  of  land  or  of  goods  to  secure  a  note  or  encroachments  on  a  road  have  been  long  per- 
bond,  this  mortgage  remains  in  full  force,  al-  mitted.  The  act  of  congress  of  April  80,  1790, 
though  the  6  years  have  expired,  and  no  action  limits  the  prosecution  for  treason  or  other  cap- 
can  be  maintained  on  the  note  or  bond. — Be-  ital  offence,  except  murder  or  forgery,  to  8  years 
cause  the  law  of  limitation  is  a  law  of  remedy  next  after  the  commission  of  the  crime,  and  for 
and  not  of  right,  it  affects  the  method  of  reoov-  offences  not. capital  to  2  years,  unless  the  party 
ering  a  debt,  but  not  the  debt  itself;  and  there-  accnsed  fled  from  justice ;  and  there  are  in 
fore,  in  general,  the  law  of  the  forum  (lex/ort),  many  of  the  states  limitations  to  prosecutions 
or  the  law  of  the  place  where  Uie  action  is  for  crime. — The  word  ^^  limitation"  is  also  used 
brought,  determines  the  limitation,  and  not  the  in  law  in  deeds  transferring  real  estate.  It 
law  of  the  place  where  the  debt  is  contracted,  means  that  an  esttite  cannot  continue  after  a 
Thus  if  A  lives  in  Massachusetts,  and  there  owes  certain  contingency  occurs ;  the  limitation  of 
to  B  a  certain  debt  which  will  be  barred  in  6  an  estate  is  therefore  the  definition  or  restrict 
years,  and  they  both  go  to  Rhode  Island,  where  tion  which  confines  an  estate  not  to  a  time 
we  will  suppose  the  debt  to  be  barred  in  3  years,  certain,  but  to  a  time  which  may  be  rendered 
and  after  8  years  B  sues  A  in  Rhode  Island,  the  certain  by  the  happening  of  an  event ;  as  if  an 
law  of  Rhode  Island  bars  the  notion,  although  estate  be  given  to  hold  until  from  the  net  pro- 
the  law  of  Massachusetts  would  not.  And  we  ceeds  a  certain  sura  shall  be  made,  or  until  the 
think  the  converse  proposition  equally  true,  al-  grantee  marries.  The  distinction  between  a 
though  it  is  not  quite  so  distinctly  settled  by  limitation  in  a  deed  and  a  condition  is  technical, 
adjudication.  That  is,  if  the  limitation  be  and  sometimes  difficult.  In  general,  if  an  es- 
shorter  in  the  state  where  tlie  debt  was  con-  tate  is  given  to  be  held  by  the  grantee  until  a 
tracted,  and  longer  in  that  to  which  the  parties  specifieid  event  shall  occur,  this  is  but  a  limita- 
have  come,  it  is  this  last  law  which  prevails.  In  tion ;  but  if  it  be  given  only  with  a  proviso,  or 
Massachusetts  (11  Pickering,  86)  it  was  held  a  condition  (that  is,  with  the  words,  '^pro- 
that  if  both  parties  remain  abroad  until  the  vided  that,"  or  ^*on  condition  that"),  to  the 
debt  is  wholly  barred  where  it  was  contracted,  effect  that  the  estate  or  interest  of  the  grantee 
and  then  both  come  into  that  state,  the  creditor  shall  cease  and  determine  when  the  event  shall 
may  sue  the  debtor  in  Massachusetts  until  6  occur,  this  is  not  a  limitation,  but  a  condition, 
years  have  expired  after  their  coming  into  that  LIMOGES,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the 
state.  The  principle  seems  to  be,  that  6  years  department  of  Haute-Vienne,  situated  on  the 
do  not  bar  a  debt  before  any  jurisdiction,  nn-  right  bank  of  the  Vienne,  which  is  here  crossed 
less  they  are  6  years  from  the  time  when  the  by  3  bridges,  250  m.  by  the  Orleans  railway  S.  by 
creditor  might  have  sued  the  debtor  before  W.  from  Paris;  pop.  in  1856, 42,095.  It  is  built 
that  jurisdiction. — ^These  statutes  of  limitation  on  the  top  and  side  of  a  hill,  and  except  in  ita 
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older  parts  has  regular  streets,  with  two  hAnd-  and  408  schools  with  25,757  scholars.  Capita], 
some  squares  and  many  fine  edifices.  The  prin-  Wiscasset.  11.  A.  S.  W.  co.  of  N.  0.,  inter- 
cipal  public  buildings  are  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  sected  by  the  South  Catawba,  and  bounded  E. 
structure  of  tbe  13th  century,  the  bishop's  pal-  by  the  Great  Catawba;  area,  275  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
ace,  tlie  public  library,  which  contains  12,000  in  1850,  7,746,  of  whom  2,068  were  slaves.  The 
volumes,  the  town  hall,  the  theatre,  and  the  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  Gold 
beautiful  fountain  of  Aigoulene.  The  town  also  is  found  in  the  £.  portion  of  the  county,  and 
contains  a  theological  seminary,  a  college,  a  iron  is  abundant.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
mint,  and  several  institutions  of  charity'.  It  has  86,256  bushels  of  wheat,  274.881  of  Indian  corn, 
manufactories  of  woollens,  fiannel,  cotton  hand-  506  bales  of  cotton,  and  1,108  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
kerchiefs,  woollen  yarn,  paper,  papier  mach6.  There  were  28  grist  mills,  17  saw  mills,  4  iron 
porcelain,  and  crucibles,  and  is  largely  engaged  founderies,  1  woollen  factory,  25  churches,  and 
in  the  book  publishing  business.  The  art  of  68  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Lincoln- 
epamelling,  for  which  Limoges  was  distinguish-  ton.  III.  A  K.  £.  co.  of  Ga.,  bounded  N.  E. 
ed  from  the  14th  to  the  18th  century,  has  since  by  the  Savannah  river,  which  separates  it 
declined.  A  casket  of  its  enamelled  work,  with  from  S.  C. ;  area,  220  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1859, 
singular  representations  of  the  culture  of  the  5,810,  of  whom  8,728  were  slaves.  The  surface 
vine,  treading  the  wine  press,  &a,  was  present^  is  hilly  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile.  The 
ed  in  1859  to  the  archsaologioil  institute  of  Lon-  productions  in  1850  were  204,594  bushels  of  In- 
don.  The  commerce  is  active  in  grain,  wine,  dian  corn,  82,128  of  sweet  potatoes,  and  5,447 
brandy,  iron,  copper,  tin,  and  kaolin.  Fine  horses  bales  of  cotton.  There  were  6  sawmills,  8  tan- 
are  raised  here. — Limoges  was  the  chief  town  neries,  14  churches,  and  158  pupils  attending 
of  the  Celtic  tribe  of  the  Lemovices.  It  was  schools.  Capital,  Lincolnton..  IV.  A.  8.  co.  of 
a  place  of  importance  under  the  Bomans,  was  Tenn.,  bordering  on  Ala. ;  area,  650  sq.  m. ; 
ceded  to  the  English  by  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  pop.  in  1850, 23,492,  of  whom  5,621  were  daves. 
and  formed  part  of  the  principality  of  Aquitania  Tbe  Elk  river  intersects  it  from  E.  to  W.  The 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  who  iu  1370  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It 
put  3,000  of  its  inhabitants  to  the  sword  in  con-  is  well  watered,  the  streams  affording  valuable 
sequence  of  a  revolt  against  his  authority.  Li-  water  power.  The  productions  in  1850  were 
moges  is  one  of  the  oldest  strongholds  of  Roman  1,878,821  bushels  of  Indian  com,  239,707  of 
Catholicism  in  France,  having  supplied  the  oats,  68,086  of  sw*eet  potatoes,  and  18,285  lbs. 
church  with  4  popes  and  60  saints,  and  possess-  of  tobacco.  There  were  40  grist  mills,  11  saw 
ed  more  than  40  convents  before  the  revolution,  mills,   18   tanneries,   84  churobes,   and    2,039 

LINACKE,  Thomas,  an  English  physician  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Fayetteville. 
and  clergyman,  born  in  Canterbury  about  1460,  v.  A  central  co.  of  Ky.,  urained  by  Dick's 
died  in  London,  Get.  20,  1524.  He  was  a  fel-  river  and  its  branches,  and  by  the  sources  of 
low  of  Oxford,  studied  on  tbe  continent,  became  Green  river;  area,  280  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
professor  of  physio  at  Oxford,  was  physician  10,098,  of  whom  8,855  were  slaves.  The  sur- 
and  tutor  to  the  prince  of  Wales,  and  physician  face  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The 
to  Henry  YIII.  and  to  the  princess  Mary,  productions  in  1850  were  740,499  bushels  of  In- 
Through  his  infiuenco  tlio  college  of  physicians  dian  corn,  87,485  of  oats,  40,655  lbs.  of  woo), 
in  London  was  founded,  and  he  was  its  presi-  and  2,000  of  tobacco.  There  were  10  grist 
dent  during  life.  He  also  studied  divinity,  and  mills,  4  saw  mills,  6  tanneries,  12  churches,  and 
received  various  preferments.  He  was  unrival-  775  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Stanford, 
led  as  a  physician,  and  as  a  scholar  he  ranks  YI.  An  E.  co.  of  Mo.,  separated  from  111.  by 
with  Colet,  Lily,  Grocyn,  and  Latimer.  His  the  Mississippi  river;  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
most  celebrated  works  ai-e  his  Latin  translations  1656,  11,630,  of  whom  2,609  were  slaves.  It  is 
from  Galen,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Erasmus,  drained  by  the  Cuivre  or  Copper  river  and  its 
^^  speak  better  Latin  than  they  ever  spoke  Greek."  branches,  and  by  the  Eagle  fork  and  Big  creek. 

LINCOLN,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  the  The  surface  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile. 
United  States.  I.  A  S.  co.  of  Me.,  bounded  S.  The  productions  in  1850  were  64,562  bushels  of 
by  the  Atlantic  and  W.  in  part  by  the  Kenne-  wheat,  567,472  of  Indian  corn,  70,494  of  oats, 
bee  river,  and  drained  by  Sheepscott,  Damaris*  and  29,484  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  10  grist 
cotto,  Musconegus,  and  St.  George's  rivers;  area  mills,  2  saw  mills,  8  churches,  and  1,564  pupils 
in  1850,  950  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  74,875.  A  attending  schools.  Capital,  Troy, 
new  county,  Knox,  was  formed  from  parts  of  LINCOLN,  a  city  and  parliamentary  and 
Lincoln  and  Waldo  counties  in  1860.  The  soil  is  municipal  borough  of  England,  capital  of  Lin- 
productive,  but  the  attention  of  the  inhabitants  colnshire,  and  a  county  in  itself,  situated  on  the 
is  principally  directed  to  navigation  and  the  Witliam,  120  m.  N.  from  London ;  pop.  in  1851, 
fisheries.  It  has  a  sea  coast  of  about  50  m.,  17,536.  It  is  irregularly  built,  is  paved,  lighted 
with  many  fine  harbors.  The  productions  in  with  gas,  and  well  supplied  with  water.  The 
1850  were  7,815  bushels  of  wheat,  154,452  of  principal  edifice  is  the  catliedral,  conspicuously 
Indian  com,  84,137  of  oats,  and  115,410  lbs.  of  situated  on  an  eminence,  and  regarded  as  one 
wool.  There  were  6  grist  mills,  84  saw  mills,  4  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  Its  length  includ- 
iron  founderies,  7  woollen  factories,  12  tanner-  ing  buttresses  is  516  feet,  width  174  feet.  There 
ies,  118  churches,  12  academies  with  508  pupils,  are  8  towers,  the  central  being  270  feet  high, 
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the  others  180  feet  each.  In  the  principal  tower  withdraw  from  politioa,  hot  continued  for  manj 
is  hang  the  bell  called  Great  Tom  of  Lincoln,  years  a  prominent  leader  of  the  whig  party  in 
Among  its  educational  iDstitntions  is  Christ's  Illinois,  He  was  several  times  a  candidate  for 
hospital,  or  tbe  blne-ooat  school,  which  has  an  presidental  elector,  and  as  snch  in  1844  he  can- 
annual  rcTenue  of  £2,000.  Lincoln  returns  two  rassed  the  entire  state,  together  with  part  of  In- 
members  to  parliament.  diana,  in  behalf  of  Henry  Clay,  making  almost 
LINCOLN,  Abraham,  an  American  lawyer  daily  speeches  to  large  audiences.  In  1846  he 
and  statesman,  bom  in  a  part  of  Hardin  co.,  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress  from 
Kj^  which  is  now  induded  in  Larue  co.,  Feb.  the  central  district  of  Illinois,  and  took  his  seat 
12,  1809.  His  ancestors,  who  were  Quakers,  on  the  first  Monday  of  Dec.  1847.  In  oougress 
went  from  Berks  co.,  Penn.,  to  Rockingham  he  voted  for  the  reception  of  anti-slavery  memo- 
CO.,  Va.,  and  from  there  his  grandfather  Abra*  rials  and  petitions;  for  motions  by  Mr.  Gid- 
ham  removed  with  his  family  to  Kentucky  dings  for  committees  to  inquire  into  the  consti- 
about  1782,  and  was  killed  by  Indians  in  1784.  tntionality  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Columbia, 
Thomas  Jiincoln,  the  father  of  Abraham,  was  and  the  expediency  of  abolishing  the  slave  trade 
born  in  Virginia,  and  in  1806  married  Nancy  in  the  district ;  for  various  resolutions  prohib- 
Hanks,  also  a  Vurginian.  In  1816  he  removed  itiog  slavery  in  the  territory  to  be  acquired 
with  his  flunily  to  what  is  now  Spencer  co.,  from  Mexico.  He  voted  42  times  in  favor  of 
Ind.,  where  Abraham,  being  large  lor  his  age,  the  Wilmot  proviso.  On  Jan.  16, 1849,  he  of- 
was  put  to  work  with  an  axe  to  assist  in  clear-  fared  to  the  house  a  scheme  for  abolishing  slav- 
ing away  the  forest,  and  for  the  next  10  years  ery  in  the  district  by  compensating  the  slave- 
was  mostly  occupied  in  hard  labor  on  his  owners  from  the  treasury  of  the  United  States, 
father's  farm.  He  went  to  school  at  intervals,  provided  a  majority  of  citizens  of  the  district 
amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  about  a  year,  should  vote  for  the  acceptance  of  the  proposed 
which  was  all  the  school  education  he  ever  re-  act  He  opposed  tbe  annexation  of  Texas,  but 
oeived.  At  the  age  of  1 9  he  made  a  trip  to  Ne^  voted  for  tlie  loan  biU  to  enable  the  government 
Orleans  as  a  hired  hand  upon  a  flat  boat.  In  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Mexican  war.  He 
March,  1830,  he  removed  with  his  father  frt>m  voted  also  in  favor  of  river  and  harbor  improve- 
Indiana,  and  settled  in  Macon  oo^,  lU.,  where  he  ments,  in  favor  of  a  protective  tariff^  and  of  sell- 
helped  to  build  a  log  cabin  for  the  family  home,  ing  the  public  lands  at  the  lowest  cost  price, 
and  to  make  enough  rails  to  fence  10  acres  of  He  was  a  member  of  the  whig  national  conven- 
land.  In  tbe  following  year  he  hired  himself  at  tion  of  1848,  and  advocated  the  nomination  of 
$12  a  month  to  assist  in  building  a  flat  boat,  and  Gen.  Taylor.  In  1849  he  was  a  candidate  for 
afterward  in  taking  the  boat  to  New  Orleans,  the  U.  8.  senate,  but  tbe  legislature  was  demo- 
On  his  return  from  this  vovage  his  employer  cratic,  and  elected  Gen.  Shields.  After  the  ex- 
pnt  him  in  charge  as  clerk  of  a  store  and  mill  at  piration  of  his  conoressional  term  Mr.  Lincoln 
New  Salem,  then  in  Sangamon,  now  in  Menard  applied  himself  to  his  profession  till  the  repeal 
00.,  lU.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Black  of  the  Missouri  compromise  called  him  again 
Hawk  war  in  1882  he  joined  a  volunteer  com-  into  the  political  arena.  He  entered  with  energy 
pany,  and  to  his  surprise  was  elected  captain  of  into  the  canvass  which  was  to  decide  the  choice 
it,  a  promotion  which,  he  says,  gave  him  more  of  a  U.  S.  senator  in  place  of  Qen,  ShielcU,  and 
pleasure  tiian  any  subsequent  success^  in  life,  it  was  mainly  to  his  exertions  that  the  triumph 
He  served  for  8  months  in  the  campaign,  and  of  tiie  republicans  and  the  election  of  Judge 
on  his  return  was  in  the  same  vear  nominated  Trumbull  to  the  senate  was  attributed.  At  the 
a  whig  candidate  for  the  legiJatore;  but  the  republican  national  convention  in  1866,  by 
county  being  democratic,  he  was  beaten,  though  which  Col.  Fremont  was  nominated  for  presi- 
his  own  election  precinct  gave  him  277  votes  dent,  the  Illinois  delegation  ineffectually  urged 
and  only  7  against  him.  He  next  opened  a  Mr.  Lincoln's  nomination  for  the  vice-presi- 
country  store,  which  was  not  prosperous,  was  dency. — On  June  2,  1858,  the  republican  state 
appointed  postmaster  of  New  Salem,  and  now  convention  met  at  Springfield,  ana  unanimously 
began  to  study  law  by  borrowing  from  a  neigh-  nominated  him  as  candidate  for  U.  S.  senator  in 
boring  lawyer  books  which  he  took  in  the  even-  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas.  The  two  candidates 
ing  and  returned  in  the  morning.  The  surveyor  canvassed  the  state  together,  speaking  on  the 
of  Sangamon  co.  offering  to  depute  to  him  that  same  day  at  the  same  place.  The  debate  was 
portion  of  his  work  which  was  in  his  part  of  the  conducted  with  eminent  Ability  on  both  sides, 
oonnty,  Mr.  Lincoln  procured  a  compass  and  and  excited  universal  interest.  In  the  course 
chain  and  a  treatise  on  surveying,  ana  did  the  of  this  debate  Mr.  Lincoln  said,  in  reply  to  ques- 
work.  In  1834  he  was  elected  to  the  legisla-  tions  from  his  antagonist :  ^*  I  do  not  now,  nor 
tnre  by  the  highest  vote  cast  for  any  candidate,  ever  did,  stand  in  favor  of  the  unconditional 
and  was  reelected  in  1836,  1838,  and  1840.  In  repeal  of  the  fugitive  slave  law.  I  do  not  now, 
1836  he  obtained  a  license  to  practise  law,  and  nor  ever  did,  stand  pledged  against  tbe  admis- 
in  April,  1837,  removed  to  Springfield,  and  open-  sion  of  any  more  slave  states  into  the  Union.  I 
ed  an  office  in  partnership  with  Major  John  F.  do  not  stand  pledged  against  the  admission  of  a 
Stuart  He  rose  rapidly  to  distinction  in  his  new  state  into  the  Union  with  such  a  constitn- 
profession,  and  was  especially  eminent  as  an  tion  as  the  people  of  that  state  may  see  fit  to 
advocate  in  Jury  trials.    He  did  not,  however,  make.    I  do  not  stand  to-day  pledged  to  the 
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abolition  of  slaveiy  in  the  district  of  Oolnmbia.  16,  1860,  the  repablicah  national  oonviBntioA 
I  do  not  stand  pledged  to  the  prohibition  of  the  met  at  Ohicago,  and  on  May  18  began  to  ballot 
slave  trade  between  the  different'  states.  I  am  for  a  candidate  for  president.  The  whole  nnm- 
impliedlj,  if  not  expressly,  pledged  to  a  belief  ber  of  votes  was  465 — necessary  to  a  choioe, 
in  the  right  and  duty  of  congress  to  prohibit  238.  On  the  first  ballot  Mr.  Seward  receiTed 
slaveiy  in  all  the  United  States  territories."  He  178^,  Mr.  Lincoln  102,  Mr.  Cameron  60^,  and 
sidd  farther  in  explanation  of  these  answers:  Mr.  Bates  48,  while  the  rest  were  scattered 
^^  In  rega^  to  the  fugitive  slave  law,  I  have  among  several  candidates.  On  the  seoond  bal- 
never  hesitated  to  say,  and  I  do  not  now  hesi-  lot  Mr.  Seward  had  184},  and  Mr.  Lincoln  181. 
tate  to  say,  that  I  think,  nnder  the  constitution  On  the  third  ballot  Mr.  Lincoln  had  854,  Mr. 
of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  the  southern  Seward  llOi,  Mr.  Dayton  1,  and  Judge  McLean 
states  are  entitled  to  a  congressional  fugitive  i  a  vote.  The  nomination  of  Mr.  ijjicoln  was 
slave  law.  Having  said  that,  I  have  had  no-  subsequently  made  unanimous  on  motion  of  ^e 
thing  to  say  in  regard  to  the  existing  fugitive  chairman  of  the  New  York  delegation, 
slave  law,  furUier  than  that  I  think  it  ^ould  LINCOLN,  Bbkjaion,  an  American  general, 
have  been  framed  so  as  to  be  free  from  some  of  bom  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  Jan.  24,  1738,  died 
the  objections  that  pertain  to  it,  without  lessen-  there,  May  9, 1810.  Until  the  age  of  40  he  fee- 
ing its  effidency.  And,  inasmuch  as  we  are  not  lowed  the  calling  of  a  farmer,  holding  also  at 
now  in  an  agitation  in  regard  to  an  alteration  or  different  times  the  offices  of  magistrate,  repre- 
modification  of  that  law,  I  would  not  be  the  sentative  in  the  provincial  le^latnre,  and  ocdo- 
man  to  introduce  it  as  a  new  subject  of  agitation  nel  of  militia.  He  was  also  an  active  member 
upon  the  general  question  of  slavery.  In  regard  of  the  8  provincial  congresses  of  Massachnsetts, 
to  the  other  question,  of  whether  I  am  pledged  and  as  a  militia  officer  displayed  an  efficiency 
to  the  admission  of  any  more  slave  states  into  which  procured  his  promotion  in  1776  to  the 
the  Union,  I  state  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  rank  of  miyor-gener^.  In  this  capacity  he  be- 
would  be  exceedingly  sorry  ever  to  be  put  in  a  came  favorably  known  to  Washington  during  the 
position  of  having  to  pass  upon  tbat  question,  siege  of  Boston.  After  the  American  defeat  on 
I  should  be  exceedin^y  glad  to  know  that  there  Long  island  he  was  despatched  by  the  council  of 
would  never  be  another  slave  state  admitted  Masaachuaettstojoin  Washington  with  a  body  of 
into  the  Union ;  but  I  must  add  that,  if  slavery  militia,  and  he  snbsequoitly  participated  in  the 
ahall  be  kept  out  of  the  territories  during  the  battle  of  White  Plains  and  other  «igagement& 
territorial  existence  of  any  one  given  territory,  In  the  beginning  of  1777  he  joined  Wa^ington 
and  then  the  people  shall,  having  a  fair  chance  at  Morristown  with  a  new  levy  of  militia,  and 
and  a  clear  field,  when  they  come  to  adopt  their  soon  after,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  commander- 
constitution,  do  such  an  extraordinary  thing  as  in-chief,  was  transferred  to  the  continental  ser* 
to  adopt  a  slave  constitution,  uninfluenced  by  vice  with  the  rank  of  nugor-generaL  After  serf- 
the  ax^al  presence  of  the  institution  among  ing  for  several  months  in  New  Jersey,  he  was 
them,  I  see  no  alternative^  if  we  own  the  coun-  sent  to  join  the  forces  assembled  to  oppose  tlie 
try,  but  to  admit  them  into  the  Union.  In  re-  progress  of  Burgoyne,  and  during  the  battle  of 
gard  to  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  district  of  Bemuses  heights  commanded  inside  the  American 
Columbia,  I  have  my  mind  very  distinctly  made  works.  On  the  succeeding  day,  while  recon- 
up.  I  should  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  slavery  noitring  in  the  vicinity  of  &e  enemy's  posttkxi, 
abolished  in  the  district  of  Columbia.  I  believe  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  kg,  and  com- 
that  congr^  possesses  the  constitutional  power  polled  for  nearly  a  year  to  retire  from  aenrioe. 
to  abolisfa  it  Tet  as  a  member  of  congress  I  In  Sept  1778,  he  was  appointed  to  the  oom- 
ahould  not  with  my  present  views  be  in  favor  mand  of  the  southern  army,  and  for  several 
of  endeavoring  to  abolish  slavery  in  the  district  months  was  engaged  in  protecting  Charlestam 
of  Columbia  unless  it  would  be  upon  these  con-  against  the  demonstrations  of  Gen.  IVevost 
ditions :  1,  that  the  abolition  should  be  gradual ;  Upon  the  arrival  of  Count  d'Estaing  be  oo6per- 
2,  that  it  should  be  on  a  vote  of  the  majority  ated  with  the  French  troops  and  fleet  in  the  un- 
of  qualified  voters  in  the  district ;  and  8,  that  successful  assault  on  Savannah ;  and  from  the 
compensation  should  be  made  to  unwilling  unwiUingness  of  his  allies  to  continue  the  siege 
owners.  With  these  three  conditions,  I  confess  he  was  obliged  to  return  to  Cbarieston,  whtfe 
I  would  be  exceedingly  glad  to  see  congress  in  the  spring  of  1780  he  was  besieged  by  a  su- 
abolishslaveryinth^  district  of  Columbia,  and,  perior  British  force  under  Sir  Henry  CSintoo. 
in  the  language  of  Henry  Clay, 'sweep  firom  our  After  an  obstinate  defence  he  was  forced  in 
capital  that  foul  blot  upon  our  nation.'  ^  The  May  to  capitulate,  and  in  November  retired  to 
result  of  the  election  was  a  vote  of  125,275  for  Massachusetts  on  parole.  In  the  spring  <^  the 
the  republican  candidates,  who  were  pledged  to  succeeding  year  he  was  exchanged,  and  imme- 
the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln,  121,190  for  the  diately  joined  Washington  on  t£e  Hudaon,  and 
Douglas  candidates,  and  5,071  for  the  Lecomp-  subsequentiy  partidpiSed  with  credit  in  the 
ton  candidates.  Mr.  Lincoln  had  thus  a  ma-  siege  of  Yorktown.  In  consideration  of  Ids 
jority  of  more  than  4,000  on  the  popular  vote  merits  and  mi^brtnnes  Washington  appointed 
over  Mr.  Douglas;  but  the  latter  was  elected  him  to  receive  the  sword  of  Cornwallis  upon 
senator  by  the  legislature,  in  which  his  support-  tbe  surrender  of  the  Britidi  forces.  He  held 
era  had  a  majority  of  8  on  jdnt  ballot— On  May  the  office  of  secretary  of  war  Ibr  two  years  froia 
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Oct  1781,  and  then  returned  to  bis  farm*  In  to  expedite  the  payment  of  the  eontineni»l  tax. 
1787  he  oommanded  the  forces  which  qnelled  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  oonvention  in  Cain- 
the  Shajs  rebellion  in  western  Massachasetts,  bridge  for  framing  a  state  constitntion,  and  in 
and  in  the  same  year  he  was  elected  lieutenant-  1781  was  elected  by  the  legislature,  under  the 
governor  of  the  state,  which  office  he  held  confederation,  representatiye  to  the  continental 
one  year.  Upon  the  establishment  of  the  fed-  congress,  an  honor  which  his  professional  en- 
erflJ  government,  being  in  somewhat  straitened  ffagements  compelled  him  to  decline.  In  1796 
circumstances,  he  received  from  Washington  he  was  a  member  of  the  house  of  representa- 
the  appointment  of  collector  of  Boston,  from  tives,  and  in  1797  of  the  senate  of  Massachu- 
which  office  he  retired  about  two  years  before  setts.  In  1800  he  was  elected  a  representative 
his  death.  He  was  a  memoer  of  the  commission  to  the  national  congress,  and  soon  after  taking 
which  in  1789  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Creek  his  seat  was  invited  by  President  Jefferson  to 
Indians,  and  of  that  which  in  1793  unsuccessfhl-  become  a  member  of  his  cabinet  as  attorney- 
\y  attempted  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  general  of  the  United  States ;  and  he  was  provi- 
Indions  north  of  the  Ohio.  He  was  one  of  the  sional  secretary  of  state  during  the  few  montlis 
noblest  characters  of  the  revolutionary  period,  preceding  the  arrivfd  of  Mr.  Madison.  Upon 
and  possessed  the  regard  of  Gen.  Washington  the  reelection  of  Jefferson,  his  private  interests 
and  of  many  ofJier  eminent  men. — See  life  by  constrained  him  to  retire  from  office,  and  his 
Francis  Bowen  in  Sparks's  **  American  Biogra-  letter  of  resignation  was  received  with  reluc- 
phy"  (2d  series,  vol.  xiii.).  .  tance.  "You  carry  with  you,"  wrote  Jefferson, 
LINCOLN,  John  Larkin,  LL.D.,  an  Ameri-  "  my  entire  approbation  of  your  official  conduct, 
can  scholar  and  author,  born  in  Boston,  Feb.  my  thanks  for  your  services,  my  r^ret  on  losing 
28,  1817.  He  was  graduated  in  1886  at  Brown  them,  and  my  affectionate  friendship.''  In  1806 
university,  where,  iSter  two  years^  residence  at  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  Mas- 
the  Newton  theological  institution,  he  held  the  sachusetts ;  in  1807  and  1808  he  was  lieutenant- 
office  of  tutor  in  Latin  for  two  years,  and  then  governor  of  the  commonwealth  ;  and  on  the 
{massed  several  years  in  Europe  in  travel  and  decease  of  Gov.  Sullivan  in  Dec.  1808,  he  dis- 
iterary  studies.  In  1844  he  returned  to  the  charged  the  duties  of  chief  magistrate  from  that 
United  States,  and  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  time  till  the  following  May.  In  1811  he  was 
was  appointed  to  the  professorship  of  the  Latin  appointed  by  President  Madison,  without  pre* 
language  and  literature  in  Brown  university,  vious  suggestion,  an  associate  Justice  of  the  su- 
which  he  sttU  retains.  He  is  well  known  as  a  preme  court  of  the  United  States.  Weakness 
writer  on  classical  and  literary  subjects  in  re-  of  sight,  which  terminated  in  almost  tottJ  blind- 
views  and  periodicals,  and  has  published  "  Se-  ness,  rendered  it  necessary  to  decline  this  sta- 
lections  from  Livy"  (1847)  and  the  ^^  Works  of  tion,  though  the  president  pressingly  urged  his 
Horace'^  (1851)  for  schools  and  colleges.  acceptance,  and  to  retire  n'om  public  life.  A 
LINCOLN.  I.  Levi,  an  American  lawyer  and  partial  restoration  of  vision  afterward  enabled 
statesman,  born  in  Hingham,  Mass.,  May  5,  him  to  resume  the  cultivation  of  his  farm  and 
1749,  died  April  14, 1820.  His  father,  a  farmer  his  classical  studies,  both  of  which  were  to  him 
of  Hingham,  was  prominent  in  local  politics,  objects  of  passionate  attachment ;  and  with 
but  was  unable  to  bestow  any  special  ad  van-  them  he  alleviated  the  infirmities  of  advancing 
tages  of  education  on  his  son,  who  was  early  in-  years.  He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of 
tended  for  a  mechanical  employment  During  the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  sus- 
his apprenticeship,  his  tastes  led  him  to  seek  taincd  distinguished  relations  to  other  literary 
literary  instruction,  and  to  devote  his  leisure  to  institutions,  and  from  the  close  of  the  revolution 
the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages^  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  century 
and  soon  gained  for  him  the  encouragement  of  was  reputed  to  be  the  head  of  the  Massachusetts 
competent  friends.  He  entered  Harvard  col-  bar.  In  1781  he  married  a  daughter  of  Daniel 
lege  in  1768,  where  he  was  graduated  in  1772  Waldo,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Boston,  by 
with  reputation  for  scholarship.  He  was  a  stu-  whom  he  had  7  children,  several  of  whom  rose 
dent  at  law  under  Joseph  Haw  ley  of  Northamp-  to  distinguished  stations.  11.  Levi,  LL.D.,  eldest 
ton  when  the  batUe  of  Lexington  occurred,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  American  lawyer  and 
and  immediately  marched  as  a  volunteer  with  statesman,  and  sovemor  of  Massachusetts,  bom 
the  minute  men  to  Cambridge.  Admitted  to  the  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  Oct  25,  1782.  He  was 
bar  in  the  same  year  (1775),  he  commenced  prac-  graduated  in  Harvard  coUece  in  1802,  began  im- 
tice  in  Worcester,  and  his  deciiiion  of  character,  mediately  to  study  law  in  the  office  of  his  father, 
energy,  probity,  and  popular  address  soon  gave  then  attorney-general  of  the  United  States,  and 
him  eminence.  He  had  an  extensive  business,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1805.  He  began 
was  zealous  in  the  cause  of  independence,  was  to  practise  in  Worcester,  where  he  has  since  re- 
the  author  of  numerous  patriotic  appeals,  and  sided,  and  entered  at  once  upon  a  highly  sno- 
between  1775  and  1781  was  successively  clerk  cessful  professional  career,  being  at  the  same 
of  the  court  and  judge  of  probate  of  Worces-  time  connected  with  the  military  of  the  cowf 
ter  county.  In  17y9  he  was  specially  coromis-  monwealth  and  with  the  political  agitations  of 
sioned  to  prosecute  the  claims  of  government  the  time.  Between  1812  and  1822  he  was 
to  the  large  estates  of  the  refugees  confiscated  elected  several  times  to  both  branches  of  the 
under  the  absentee  acts,  and  was  commissioned  state  legislature,  was  speaker  of  the  house  in 
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1822,  and  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  partj  Maine.    In  1819  he  removed  fram'Fr^ehnig  t» 
whioh  sustained  Mr.  Jefibrson.    In  1814  he  en-  the  neighboring  shire  town  of  Paris,  where  he 
tered  warmly  into  the  debate  in  opposition  to  extended  his  professional  praotioe  and  reputa* 
the  Hartford  convention,  and  drew  up  the  pro-  tion,  and  he  represented  the  district  of  Oxford 
test  against  that  body,  which  was  signed  by  75  in  the  national  congress  from*  1819  till  1826.    In 
other  members  of  the  le^slature  and  was  widely  the  following  year  he  was  elected  goTemor  of 
oircnlated.    In  1820  he  was  a  member  of  the  Miune,  to  which  office  he  was  8  times  rejected 
convention  called  to  revise  the  constitution  of  with  hardly  any  opposition.    His  proclamations 
Massachusetts.    In  1824  he  was  appointed  to  were  marked  by  a  peculiar  felicity  and  terseness 
the  bench  of  the  supreme  court  by  Gov.  Eustis.  of  expression,  and  his  official  correspondence 
In  1825  he  was  selected  by  both  the  political  embraced  an  energetic  vindication  of  the  ri^ts 
parties  as  their  candidate  for  governor  of  the  of  the  state  in  the  question  of  the  north-eastern 
state,  and  was  elected  with  great  onanimity  by  boundary.    Before  completing  his  last  gub^ 
the  people.    He  is  believed  to  have  been  the  natorial  term  he  declined  being  again  a  candi- 
first  governor,  under  the  constitution,  who  ex-  date,  intending  to  lire  in  retirement,  devoted  to 
ercised  the  veto  power.    The  measure  which  he  agriculture,  to  the  study  of  the  classics  and  the 
vetoed  was  an  act  for  building  a  new  bridge  be-  natural  sciences,  and  to  literary  avocations, 
tween  Boston  and  Charleston,  thereby  destroy-  especially  to  the  completion  of  a  work  on  the 
ing  the  value  of  the  existing  franchise  of  the  history,  resources,  and  policy  of  Maine,  for 
Obarles  river  bridge,  and  a  violation,  as  Gov.  which  he  bad  collected  many  materials,  and 
Lincoln  believed,  of  the  plighted  foith  of  the  which  was  left  unfinished  in  manuscript.    He 
commonwealth.    In  1884  he  was  elected  to  suo-  was  through  life  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  rural 
oeed  John  Davis  as  representative  in  congress,  nature.    His  last  public  performances  were  an 
and  was  a^in  chosen  to  tbe  25th  and  26th  con-  oration  at  the  ceremony  of  laying  the  comer 
gresaes.    On  the  accession  of  Gen.  Harrison  to  stone  of  the  capitol  at  Augusta  (July,  1829), 
the  presidency  (1841),  he  was  appointed  to  the  and  an  address  at  the  establishment  of  the 
office  of  collector  of  Boston,  which  he  held  till  female  seminary  in  that  city.    Suffering  from 
Sept  1848.    In  1844  and  '46  he  was  again  a  illness,  the  performance  of  the  latter  task  ex- 
member  of  the  state  senate,  of  which  body  he  hausted  his  strength,  and  he  died  within  a  few 
was  president  in  the  latter  vear.  His  last  public  days,  and  was  buried  in  front  of  the  capitol 
office  was  as  presidential  elector  in  1848,  when  with  civil  and  mUitary  honors, 
he  presided  over  the  electoral  college,  excepting       LINCOLNSHIRE,  an   E.  co.  of  England, 
that  upon  the  organization  of  his  native  town  bounded  N.  by  the  Humber  and  its  estuary,  E. 
as  a  city  he  became  its  first  mayor.    Ho  has  by  the  German  ocean,  S.  by  the  counties  of  Cam- 
long  been  an  active  member  of  the  American  bridge,  Northampton,  and  Rutland,  and  W.  by 
antiquarian  society,  of  the  American  academy  those  of  Leicester,  Nottingham,  and  York ;  area, 
of  arts  and  sciences,  and  of  the  Massachusetts  2,888  sq.m.;  pop.  in  1851. 407,222.  Much  of  the 
historical  society.    IIL  Enooh,  brother  of  the  surface  is  flat  and  low,  a  large  portion  lying  be- 
preceding,  an  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  low  the  level  of  the  sea,  from  which  it  is  protected 
governor  of  the  state  of  Maine,  bom  in  Wor-  by  embankments.   Since  the  Roman  occupation 
cester,  Mass.,  Dec.  28,  1788,  died  in  Augusta,  vast  tracts  of  this  fenny  district  have  been  from 
Me.,  Oct  11, 1829.    He  entered  the  sophomore  time  to  time  reclaimed  from  the  sea,  and  consti- 
class  of  Harvard  college  in  1806,  subsequently  tute  some  of  the  most  productive  land  in  Great 
received  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  from  Bow-  Britain.    (See  Bedford  Lxvbl.)  The  princi|)al 
doin  college,  studied  law  with  his  brother  Levi  rivers  are  the  Trent,  Witham,  Welland,  and 
at  Worcester,  and  was  there  admitted  to  tiie  Ancholme.    ThesoUof  the  fens  consists  chiefly 
bar  in  1811.    He  began  practice  in  Salem,  but  of  a  deep  loam,  clay,  and  peat ;  elsewhere  it  is 
removed  in  1812  to  Fryeburg  in  Maine,  a  bean-  generally  a  rich  sandy  loam.  The  county  is  cele- 
tiful  region,  high  upon  the  bend  of  the  Saco,  brated  for  the  high  condition  of  its  agriculture, 
within  view  of  the  White  mountuns.    In  1816  and  for  its  fine  breeds  of  cattle,  horses,  and 
he  published  "  The  Village,"  a  poem  descriptive  aheep,  as  weU  as  for  the  number  and  beauty  of 
of  the  scenery  and  romance  of  this  forest  town,  its  ancient  parish  churches.    It  returns  4  conn- 
and  of  the  social  condition  of  the  population  ty  members  to  parliament    Capital,  Lincoln, 
of  the  territory.    The  aboriginal  inhabitants       LIND  (GOLDSCHMIDT),  Jbztnt,  a  Swedish 
and  their  ancient  haunts  yet  remaining  in  the  vocalist,  bom  in  Stockholm,  Oct.  6, 1821.  From 
neighborhood  had  special  attractions  for  him,  in&ncy  she  manifested  a  remarkable  talent  for 
and  long  continued  to  be  visited  by  him  and  to  singing,  and  her  parents,  who  were  in  moderate 
be  the  subject  of  his  researches^    He  delivered  circumstances,  and  by  profession  teachers  of 
a  poem  at  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  youth,  were  urged  to  allow  her  to  be  educated 
fight  of  Lovewell^s  pond ;  and  he  also  made  an  for  the  stage.    At  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
imitation  of  a  Penobscot  song  in  w:elcome  of  their  daughter  and  of  Mme.  Lundberg,  an  ao- 
the  French,  whom  he  always  considered  to  have  tress  at  the  Stockholm  theatre,  they  gave  a 
been  the  truest  friends  of  the  Indians.    The  reluctant  assent ;  and  by  the  influence  of  Count 
first  volume  of  the  Maine  historical  collections  Packe,  the  manager  of  the  court  theatre,  to 
contains  valuable  papers  left  by  him  on  the  whom  Croeliu&  a  music  teacher  of  Stockholm, 
Indian  languages  and  the  French  missions  in  had  introduced  her,  Jenny  gained  admission 
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when  about  9  years  of  age  to  ilie  musical  aoade-  embrace  150  eonoerts.    Her  first  concert  in 
my.    Here  she  made  such  progrese  that  at  the  New  York,  given  shortly  afterward,  excited  an 
end  of  a  year  she  was  deem^  fitted  for  the  enthusiasm  bordering  on  the  wildest  extrava- 
stage,  on  which  she  soon  made  her  appearance  gance.    The  first  ticket  sold  bronght  several 
in  juvenile  parts,  showing  dramatic  talents  not  huiidred  dollars,  and  the  remaining  ones  com- 
less  remarkable  than  her  vocal  accomplishments,  manded  prices  unprecedented  in  America.    Her 
For  two  years  she  performed  to  the  delight  of  share  of  the  receipts,  amounting  to  |10,000, 
Stockholm  audiences,  and  was  giving  promise  was  bestowed  in  local  charities.    A  similar  ex- 
of  great  lyric  triumphs,  when  uie  unper  notes  citement  attended  her  appearance  in  other  cities, 
of  her  Toice  became  clouded  and  hanui,  and  tiie  until,  wearied  by  ceaseless  demands  upon  her 
idea  of  preparing  her  for  the  grand  opera  was  time,  patience,  and  voice^  she  availed  herself  in 
abandoned.    For  4  years  she  remained  in  ob-  June,  1861,  of  an  article  m  her  agreement  with 
searity,  forbidden  to  exercise  her  voice,  and  Mr.  Barnum,  and  terminated  her  engagement 
finding  her  chief  enjoyment  in  studying  instru-  after  the  d5th  performance.    She  subsequently 
mental  music.    When  she  was  about  16  years  gave  a  series  of  concerts  on  her  own  account, 
of  age,  accident  brought  her  upon  the  stage  one  and  in  Feb.  1862,  was  married  in  Boston  to  Mr. 
night  temporarily  to  assume  a  short  and  nnim-  Otto  Goldschmidt,  a  young  pianist  who  had  ac- 
portant  part  in  one  of  Meyerbeer's  operas,  and  corapanied  her  during  a  part  of  her  tour,  and 
to  her  delight  she  discovered  that  her  voice  had  with  whom  she  soon  after  returned  'to  Europe, 
returned  to  her  with  more  than  its  former  pu-  For  several  years  she  resided  with  her  husbimd 
rity  and  power.    The  next  day  she  was  invited  in  Germany,  rejecting  all  proposals  for  her  re- 
by  the  manager  of  the  opera  to  assume  the  part  appearance  upon  the  stage,  but  singing  occasion- 
of  Agatha  in  Weber's  FreUehutt^  and  for  up-  ally  in  concerts.    In  1858  she  removed  to  £ng- 
ward  of  a  year  and  a  half  she  was  the  reign-  land,  where  she  is  now  living.    Her  voice,  a 
ing  prima  donna  of  the  Stockholm  opera.    Feel-  soprano,  embracing  a  register  of  2^  octaves,  is 
in^,  however,  that  her  voice  was  not  under  suf-  not  less  remarkable  for  sweetness  and  purity  of 
ficient  control  to  enable  her  to  take  her  position  tone  than  for  its  sympathetic  power.    Her  exe- 
as  a  firstrate  singer,  she  went  about  1840  to  cntion  is  equally  remarkable,  and  in  the  inter- 
Paris,  and  put  herself  under  the  instruction  of  pretation  of  many  varieties  of  music,  from  the 
Garcia,  then  the  first  singing  master  in  Europe,  oratorios  of  Handel  to  the  rondos  of  Bossini  or 
He  gave  his  pupil  little  encouragement,  and  al-  Donizetti,  or  simple  national  ballads,  she  is 
though  she  maae  astonishing  progress  under  his  probably  without  a  rival  among  living  singers, 
hands,  and  manifested  an  unusually  intelligent  ner  success  being  due,  according  to  the  com- 
appreciation  of  music,  he  never  anticipated  the  poser  Benedict,  to  the  fact  *^that  she  makes  a 
triumphs  she  subsequently  ei^oyed.    About  a  conscience  of  her  art."  Her  private  character  is 
year  after  her  arrival  in  Paris,  nowever,  she  was  spotless,  and  her  benefactions  are  on  a  princely 
introduced  to  Meyerbeer,  in  whom  she  found  scale.    She  is  known  to  have  bestowed  $60,000 
a  cordial  and  appreciative  admirer  of  her  tal-  in  charities  during  her  visit  to  the  United  States, 
enta,  and  from  whom  she  subsequently  received  and  like  sums  in  England  and  Sweden,  beside 
an  invitation  to  sing  in  the  opera  at  Berlin,  large  amounts  for  vanous  private  objects. 
She  made  her  reappearance  upon  the  stage  in  LINDE,  Samtjbl  Gottueb,  a  Polish  philolo- 
her  native  city,  and  in  1844  first  sang  before  a  gist,  born  in  Thorn  in  1771,  died  in  Warsaw, 
Berlin  audience  at  the  opening  of  the  opera  Auff.  8,  1847.    He  was  of  Swedish  extraction, 
house,  as  Yielka  in  Meyerbeer's  '^  Camp  of  studied  at  Leipsic,  took  part  m  the  revolution- 
Silesia."    Thenceforth  her  reputation  seemed  ary  war  under  Kosciuszko,  lived  subsequently 
to  increase  with  every  performance,  and  in  Vi-  for  some  time  in  Vienna,  and  in  1803  establish- 
enna  and  other  influential  musical  cities  she  was  ed  himself  in  Warsaw.    He  held  various  liter- 
received  with  ereat  enthusiasm.    In  May,  1847,  ary  offices  under  the  numerous  governments  to 
she  made  her  a6but  before  a  London  audience  which  that  part  of  Poland  was  successively 
as  Alice  in  the  opera  of  Bobert  le  diabU,  and  subjected,  and  retired  into  private  life  in  1838. 
excited  a  sensation  almost  without  a  parallel  in  His  fame  rests  on  his  '*  Dictionary  of  the  Polish 
the  history  of  the  opera  in  England.    During  Language"  (6  vols.,  Warsaw,  1807-14),  one  of 
this  season  she  also  appeared  as  Marie  in  Xa  the  greatest  works  of  its  kind,  though  his  ex- 
JUU  du  rSgiment^  Amina  in  Za  iormamlula,  elusive  right  to  its  authorship  is  with  some  a 
Norma  in  the  opera  of  that  name,  and  Agatha  matter  of  doubt, 
in  J)er  IVeuehiUz,    For  the  next  8  years  she  LINDEN.    See  Bass  ob  Babk  Wood. 
appeared  reneatedly  in  England,  Germany,  and  LINDEN AU,  BsBivHABn  Arousx  yon,  a  Ger- 
Sweden,  adding  meanwhile  to  her  parts  those  man  astronomer,  born  in  Altenburg,  June  11, 
of  Luda  di  Lammermoor,  Adina  in  LWiHr  1780,  died  May  21, 1854.    In  1808  he  was  ap- 
d^amore^  Susanna  in  the  Noeee  di  Fifforo^  and  pointed  director  of  the  observatory  at  Seeberg, 
Elvira  in /Puritont,  and  showing  her  versatile  near  Gotha.    Subsequently  he  was  for  many 
powers  in  oratorios  and  miscellaneous  concert  years  in  the  civil  service  of  the  duke  of  Saxe- 
music.    In  6ept«  1850,  being  tlien  in  the  zenith  Gotha;  and  in  1843  he  retired  from  public 
of  her  fame,  she  arrived  in  the  United  States,  in  life,  and  devoted  himself  to  his  favorite  studies, 
which  she  had  been  engaged  by  Mr.  P.  T.  Bar-  He  published  '^  Barometrical  Tables  for  facili- 
nom  to  make  an  extended  professional  tour,  to  tating  the  Calculation  of  Levellings  and  of 
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Measures  of  Height  by  the  Barometer*'  (1809) ;  Fniversity  oollegei  London,  aiid  has  lectured  on 
Tabula  Veneru  (1810);  Tabula  Martis  (1811);  his  favorite  science  at  the  royal  institution,  and 
V  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  first  Ten  at  the  botanic  gardens,  Chelsea.  He  is  a  fellow 
Years  of  the  Nineteenth  Century"  (1811),  &c.  of  the  royal  society,  and  a  member  of  the  cJiief 
He  also  edited  or  contributed  to  the  ZeiUehrift  botanical  societies  of  Europe  and  America. 
fir  Astronamie  and  other  scientific  periodicals.  LINDPAIKTNER,  Pbteb  Joseph  yon,  a  Ger- 
LINDLEY,  John,  an  En^ish  botanist,  born  man  composer,  born  in  Coblentz  in  1791,  died 
at  CattoD,  near  Norwich,  Feb.  6,  1T99.  His  in  1856.  He  was  for  many  years  leader  of  the 
£ftther  cultivated  a  large  nursery  garden  in  Cat-  orchestra  of  Stuttgart,  which  by  his  efforts  be- 
ton.  At  an  early  age  the  son  published  a  va-  came  one  of  the  best  of  Germany.  Among  his 
rietv  of  papers  and  monographs  on  botanical  principal  works  are  the  operas  of  "  The  Sicilian 
subjects,  soDM  of  which  appeared  in  the  ^^  Trans-  Vespers*'  and  ^^  The  Yampyre.'' 
actions"  of  the  Linnean  society  and  in  Hooker^s  LINDSAY,  ALSxAin>EB  Wiluam  Cbawtobd, 
Flora  Scotica.  About  1821  he  settled  in  Lon-  lord,  a  British  author,  bom  Oct.  16, 1812.  He 
don,  where  for  many  jears  he  was  employed  in  is  the  eldest  son  of  tlie  earl  of  Crawford  and 
writing  the  descriptive  portion  of  Loudon^s  Balcarras,  and  was  educated  at  Trinity  college, 
^^Encyclopssdia  of  Plants,*'  published  in  1829.  Cambridge.  Having  made  an  extensive  tour  in 
According  to  tlie  testimony  of  the  editor,  the  the  East,  he  published  in  1888  **  Letters  from 
botaniofll  merits  of  the  work  belong  principally  Egypt,  Edom,  and  the  Holy  Land  **  (5th  edi- 
to  Lindley,  who  *' determined  the  genera  and  tion,  with  additional  notes  by  the  author,  1858, 
the  number  of  «>ecie8  to  be  arranged  under  in  Bohn*s  ^*  Illustrated  Library**)*  This  was 
them ;  prepared  the  specific  characters,  deriva-  succeeded  by  a  ^^  Letter  to  a  Friend  on  the  Evi- 
tions,  and  accentuations ;  either  wrote  or  ex-  deuce  and  Theory  of  Christianity,"  and  "  Pro- 
amined  the  notes ;  and  corrected  the  whole  gression  by  Antagonism,  a  Theory  involving 
while  passing  tiirough  the  press.*'  While  en-  Considerations  touching  the  Present  Position, 
gaged  upon  this  work,  the  arrangement  of  Duties,  and  Destiny  of  Great  Britain,**  the  lat- 
which  was  according  to  the  artificial  system  of  ter  an  enunciation  of  the  new  philosophical 
LinnsBus,  he  became  a  decided  convert  to  the  views  adopted  by  the  author.  His  most  impor- 
natural  arrangement,  and  in  1880  published  his  tant  work,  however,  is  his  "  Sketches  of  the 
^Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Bota-  History  of  Christian  Art,**  published  in  8  vols, 
ny,'*  in  which  its  uses  and  advantages  are  pre-  in  1847,  in  which  he  takes  a  survey  of  the  va- 
sented  at  length.  This  was  followed  in  1882  rious  pagan  and  Christian  schools  of  art,  traces 
bv  his  *^  Introduction  to  Systematic  and  Physi-  the  development  of  the  latter  through  their 
ological  Botany,**  and  *^  Synopsis  of  the  British  successive  stages,  and  defines  the  distinctive 
Flora,**  and  in  1838  by  his  IsexuB  Plantaria^  in  character  of  the  symbolisms  of  Christian  art. 
which  the  author  undertook  to  reduce  the  nat-  The  work  contains  also  a  full  classification  of 
and  orders  into  groups  subordinate  to  the  higher  schools  and  artists.  It  is  written  with  consid- 
divisions.  In  1846  appeared  his  *^  Vegetable  erable  learning,  and  in  passages  rises  to  a  high 
Kingdom,**  an  expansion  of  a  work  previously  degree  of  eloquence.  His  subsequent  works 
published  under  the  title  of  ^^  A  Natural  System  have  been  ^*  Lives  of  the  Lindsavs**  (3  vols.  8vo., 
of  Botany,**  which  in  its  turn  was  remodelled  1849),  a  family  history,  but  full  of  interest,  and 
from  the  ^^Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  written  with  much  animation ;  and  a  defence  of 
of  Botany.**  The  "Vegetable  Kingdom**  is  the  claim  of  his  branch  of  the  family  to  the  an- 
oonsidered  the  most  comprehensive  work  on  dent  earldom  of  Crawford.  In  the  latter  part 
the  stnfctnre  and  uses  of  known  plants  yet  pub*  of  1858  he  published  a  letter  defending  the  aris- 
lished,  and  it  has  passed  through  several  edi-  tocracy  from  the  strictures  of  Mr.  John  Bright 
tions.  Previous  to  the  appearance  of  this  work  LINDSAY,  or  Lyndsat,  Seb  David,  a  Scot- 
he  published  Flora  Mediea  (8vo.,  1838),  in  which  tish  poet,  born  in  Garmylton,  Haddingtonshire, 
full  descriptions  of  the  plants  used  in  medical  about  1490,  died  at  some  date  between  1555 

Sractice  are  given ;  and  in  oomunction  with  and  1567.    He  was  sent  upon  various  embaa- 

[r.  Hutton  the  '^  Fossil  Flora  of  Great  Britain,*'  sies,  and  in  1548  negotiatea  free  trade  in  grain 

which  was  commenced  in  1883,  and  published  with  Denmark.    He  early  incurred  the  hatred 

in  parts.    He  is  also  the  author  of  a  number  of  of  the  clergy  by  his  satires,  was  in  1547  one  of 

popular  treatises  on  botany,  including  *'  Ladies*  those  who  urged  Knox  to  receive  ordination, 

Botany,"  in  a  series  of  letters ;  ^*  School  Botany  and  his  name  was  long  popular  as  a  Protestant 

and  Vegetable  Physiology,"  dec    The  practic^  champion.  His  principcd  poems  are  the  '*  Dreme," 

aim  of  &s  studies  is  evinced  in  his  "  Theory  and  ^  Testament  and  Complaynt  of  our  Soverane 

Practice  of  Horticulture,"  which  has  passed  Lordes  Papingo,"    ^^  Complaynt  of  John  the 

throQ^  several  editions  and  is  highly  esteemed  Commonweil,**  *'  Historic  of  Squyer  Mddrum,'* 

by  horticulturkta.  in  his  *^ Orchard  and  Kitchen  the  ^'Monarchic,"  and  **Satyre  on  the  Thrie 

Garden,'*  and  in  his  oontributions  to  the  **  Gar-  EstaiUs,"  a  play  directly  attaddng  the  clergy, 

doner's  Chronide,"  ft  weekly  journal,  which  he  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the  mysteries  or 

has  edited  since  1841.  In  the  department  of  po-  mirade  plays  of  an  earlier  age.    According  to 

mology  he  has  published  Fomologia  Brilannica  Hallam,  he  di^lays  accomplishments  and  schol- 

(8  vols,  royal  dvo.,  1841),  a  work  of  great  value,  arship  superior  to  those  of  Skelton,  and  a  more 

Since  1829  he  has  filled  the  chair  of  botany  in  reflecting  and  philosophical  mind  tiian  Dunbar. 
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KaDT  of  hifl  prodnotioDfl  are  indeoent  and  se-  effidenflj  in  the  interests  of  ednoatioD.    &u6k 

yemy  satirical.  The  latest  edition  of  his  worka^  vas  the  extended  reputation  he  enjoyed  throngh- 

witha  life,  tntroduction,  and  glossary  by  Georee  oat  the  sonthertt  and  western  states  as  an  eda* 

Ohalmers,  appeared  in  London  in  1806,  in  8  toIs.  eator,  that  daring  this  interval  he  was  offered 

LINDSE  X ,  Tbbofhilxtb,  an  English  theolo-  the  presidency  of  other  colleges  more  frequent- 
gian,  bom  in  Middiewidi,  Oheshue,  June  20,  ly  perhaps  than  any  other  man  who  has  Hved 
1728,  died  in  London,  Nov.  8,  1808.  He  was  in  the  United  States.  In  addition  to  the  ia- 
edacated  at  St.  John^s  college,  Oambridge,  re-  stances  mentioned,  he  declined  offers  from  Dick- 
ceived  orders,  and  held  yarions  preferments,  inson  college,  Penn.,  in  1824  and  again  in  1829 ; 
In  1769  he  formed  an  intimacy  with  Dr.  Priest*  from  Washington  college,  Lexington,  Ya.,  in 
ley,  then  Unitarian- minister  at  Leeds,  the  result  1829 ;  from  the  oniyersity  of  Alabama,  at  Tos- 
of  which,  combined  with  ^abts  which  he  had  caloosa,  in  1880 ;  from  the  university  of  Penn- 
long  previously  entertainea,  was  that  Lindsey  sylvania,  of  which  he  was  chc»en  provost,  in 
surrendered  his  living  in  1778,  and  made  public  1884 ;  from  the  college  of  Louisiana,  at  Jack- 
profession  of  ITnitarianism.  He  now  proceeded  son,  in  the  same  year ;  from  South  Alabama 
to  London,  and  in  AprQ,  1774,  began  to  offici-  college,  at  Marion,  in  1887;  and  from  Transyl* 
ate  as  a  Unitarian  minister  in  a  room  in  Essex  vania  university  in  1889.  In  May,  1884,  he 
street  After  4  years  his  congregation  erected  was  also  unanimously  elected  moderator  of  the 
a  chapel  for  him,  where  he  continued  till  a^  general  assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  failing  health  compelled  him  to  resign  m  then  holding  its  sessions  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1798.  Among  hb  writings  are  an  apology  for  his  Dec.  1850,  he  became  professor  of  ecclesiastical 
abandonment  of  Anglicanism,  and  several  con-  archffiologj  in  the  New  Albany  theological 
troversial  and  historical  writings  on  Unitarian-  seminary,  which  office  he  held  until  April,  1858, 
ism.  A  memoir  of  his  life,  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  when  he  retired.  A  few  weeks  before  hia 
Belsham,  was  published  in  Ix>ndon  in  1812.  death  he  visited  Nashville  as  commissioner  of 

LINDSLBT,  Phiup,  D.D.,  an  American  der-  the  presbytery  to  the  general  auembly,  and 

grman  and  educator,  born  in  Morristown,  N.  J.,  while  there  was  stricken  with  paralysis,  of 
ec.  21,  1786,  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  May  which  he  died  two  days  after  the  attack.  Ac- 
25, 1855.  He  was  graduated  at  the  college  of .  cording  to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Maclean,  preei- 
New  Jersey  in  Princeton  in  1804^  and  about'  dent  of  Princeton  college,  he  possessed  in  a  re- 
1807  became  a  candidate  for  the  ministry  in  markable  degree  the  fiacolty  of  imparting  to  hia 
the  Presbyterian  church,  and  Latin  and  Greek  pupils  his  own  ardor,  and  taught  them  to  give 
tutor  in  Princeton  college.  While  holding  close  attention  to  grammatical  niceties  as  well 
this  office  he  devoted  liimself  to  the  study  of  as  to  the  style  and  sentiment  of  the  authors  they 
theology,  and  in  April,  1810,  was  licensed  to  studied.  As  a  classical  scholar  he  was  one  of 
preach.  After  preaching  in  various  places  for  the  most  accomplished  in  the  country ;  and  to  his 
two  years,  he  returned  in  1812  to  Princeton  in  acquaintance  with  Homer,  Aristotie,  and  Longi- 
the  capacity  of  senior  tutor  in  the  college,  and  nus  may  be  traced  some  of  the  characteristics 
in  1818  was  appointed  professor  of  languages  of  his  own  style.  A  volume  of  his  educational 
and  secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees.  In  1817  discourses,  the  first  of  a  series  containing  his 
he  was  twice  chosen  president  of  Transylvania  complete  works,  with  a  biography,  has  recentiy 
university,  Ky.,  but  in  both  instances  declined  been  published  (8vo.,  Philadelphia,  1859^. 
the  office,  and  in  the  same  year  he  was  or-  LINEN  (Gr.  Xtvov,  Lat  Ztntnn,  flax,  linen),  a 
dained  iifie  tituh  by  the  presbytery  of  New  fabric  made  of  flaxen  threads.  The  manufao- 
Bninswick,  and  was  also  elected  vice-president  ture  is  very  ancient,  and  no  record  is  preserved 
of  Princeton  college.  After  the  resignation  of  its  early  history.  It  was  old  in  the  time  of 
of  Dr.  Green  in  1822  he  was  for  one  year  the  Herodotus;  and  in  his  day  linen  was  exported 
acting  president,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  from  Egypt  to  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Cumberland  col-  The  ancient  Egyptians,  celebrated  for  their  tex* 
lege,  Tenn.,  now  the  university  of  Nashville,  tile  products,  not  only  consumed  the  fabric 
and  also  of  Princeton  college,  both  of  which  largely  for  their  own  uses,  but  supplied  it  to 
appointments  he  declined.  After  refusing  to  foreign  markets.  Its  use  was  particularly  con- 
entertain  overtures  concerning  the  presidency  nected  with  their  religious  and  funeral  services, 
of  Ohio  university  at  Athens,  he  was  again  of-  The  priests  were  forbidden  to  enter  the  temples 
fered  the  presidency  of  Cumberland  college,  robea  in  other  than  linen  garments,  and  the 
and  was  finally  induced  to  make  a  visit  to  Na^-  dead  were  always  shrouded  in  this  materiaL 
ville,  the  result  of  which  was  his  acceptance  of  It  has  indeed  been  questioned  whether  the  ban* 
the  office  in  1824.  This  decision  was  contrary  dages  of  the  mummies  are  not  of  cotton;  bnt 
to  his  own  wishes  and  to  those  of  his  friends  in  from  the  microscopical  examinations  of  Dr. 
New  Jersey;  but  the  representations  of  the  Ure,  Mr.  James  Thomson,  cotton  manufacturer, 
benefit  which  his  effi^rts  would  be  likely  to  con-  and  Mr.  Bauer  of  Eew,  England,  it  appears  that 
fer  in  this  new  field  of  labor  proved  superior  to  the  threads  have  the  jointed  cylindrical  form  <tf 
any  considerations  of  personal  comfort,  and  in  the  fiaxen  fibre,  and  not  the  flat  and  spiraSy 
the  latter  part  of  1824  he  removed  with  his  twisted  shape  of  the  fibre  of  cotton.  The  inner 
family  to  iTash ville,  where  for  more  than  a  wrappings  ofthe  mummies  are  of  coarse  texture, 
quarter  of  a  century  he  labored  earnestly  and  but  the  outer  are  much  finer.    Some  of  the 
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work  of  the  rode  looms  of  tbe  anoieiit  I^ypluiiB  the  artide  Flax,  in  whidtk  \»  ako  dflMribed  the 
was  extremdj  deUcate;  and  it  is  fNrobable  that  treatmeiit  to  which  the  fibre  is  aobjected  until 
the  '*  fine  linen*^  mentioned  in  Bcriptore  would  it  is  made  into  sliTen  for  ginning.  It  wae  not 
compare  favorably  with  that  prodooed  by  the  until  the  maohine  prooesses  of  spinning  and 
most  perfect  machines  of  the  present  time.  In  weanng  eotton  had  been  for  some  time  in  soo- 
the British  musenm  are  specimens  of  mnmmy  cessfhl  operation,  that  similar  improrements 
cloths  thin  and  transparent  li^e  the  muslins  of  were  iq>piied  to  the  mann&ctore  of  linen.  The 
India.  Some  of  these  even  contain  270  threads  spinning  wheel  and  hand  loom  were  oniversallj 
to  an  inch  in  the  warp,  and  110  in  the  woof,  employeid  thronghont  the  linen  districts  of  £u- 
while  the  finest  work  of  the  Decca  looms  has  rope  even  into  the  present  century,  affording 
only  100  threads  to  an  inch  in  the  warp  and  to  the  Hemales  of  every  iamily  the  means  of  a 
84  in  the  woof.  In  all  the  Egyptian  linens  the  most  useful  and  gei^  occupation.  In  the  qual- 
namber  of  threads  in  the  warp  is  much  greater  ity  of  tlie  fobrics  the  highest  excellence  was  at- 
thfln  of  those  in  tbe  woo(  owing  to  the  difficul-  tained  by  the  French  and  Belgians,  and  among 
ty  of  working  in  the  latter  when  the  shuttle  commercial  products  the  linen  of  flanders  and 
was  thrown  by  hand.  Tlie  coarser  fibres  of  the  the  north  of  Europe  long  maintained  a  high 
flax  appear  to  have  been  employed  by  the  Egyp-  rank.  Ireland^  too,  was  ceJebrated  for  the  gen- 
tians for  nets,  ropes,  and  sail  cloth.  The  Greeks  eral  diffusion  of  the  manu&oture,  eq[>ecially 
obtained  linen  from  Egypt,  and  adopted  for  it  among  the  families  of  the  province  of  Ulster, 
the  name  of  oSoptj  applied  in  that  country  to  and  the  heavy  linens  of  that  country  in  the  form 
fine  linen,  as  also  the  more  general  term  o-cvdwr;  of  table  cloths  and  sheeting  have  long  held  an 
but  as  the  cotton  of  India  came  to  be  also  intro-  important  place  in  tbe  general  trade  in  this 
doced  into  Greece,  the  names  appear  to  have  fiibric.  Near  the  close  of  the  last  centnry  the 
been  applied  to  this  product  also ;  and  finally  the  first  mills  in  England  for  spinning  flax  were 
term  fiwrtro^^  byssus,  supposed  to  be  of  similar  erected  in  Darlington,  upon  plans  which  the 
ori^n  and  to  designate  the  plant  which  pro-  French  claim  as  having  devised,  though  after- 
dn^  the  linen,  came  to  be  used  with  the  same  ward,  as  they  admit,  greatly  perfected  by  the 
ambiguity.  But  this  last  word,  of  frequent  oc-  En^ish.  This  enterprise  was  soon  followed  by 
currenoe  in  the  Greek  classics^  is  most  common-  ^e  establishment  of  other  milk,  and  the  Brit- 
ly  applicable,  it  is  supposed,  to  fabrics  of  linen  ish  manufacture  at  last  became  more  extensive 
rather  than  to  those  of  cotton.  So  Josephus  than  that  of  other  nations.  It  attained  the 
used  it  in  speaking  of  the  garments  worn  by  the  greatest  prosperity  in  Ireland,  where  tiie  mann- 
Jewish  priests ;  and  several  of  the  early  fathers  fiioture  is  more  extensively  carried  on  than  in 
speak  of  byssus  as  an  Egyptian  plant,  while  cot*  any  other  country,  owing,  as  it  is  asserted,  to  its 
ton  is  known  to  have  been  chiefly  of  Indian  climate  being  best  adapted  for  snocessfully  pros- 
growth.  In  both  the  Old  and  New  Testaments  ecuting  the  linen  bleaching — a  process  much 
the  use  of  linen  garments,  by  the  priests  partio-  more  difficult  and  tedious  than  that  of  bleach- 
ularly,  is  often  alluded  to ;  and  the  fibre,  we  are  ing  cotton,  conducted  very  much  in  the  open 
told,  was  iq>plied  to  the  manufacture  of  cords,  air,  and  dependent  in  great  measure  upon  the 
lamp  wicks,  and  measuring  lines.  From  this  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  The  machine  pro- 
last  use  of  the  material,  linum^  comes  the  word  cesses  of  weaving  and  spinning  are  not  very 
linea^  line,  as  explained  by  Isidorus  of  Seville :  different  from  tb^  for  cotton  ^ready  deserib- 
Lifiea  genere  9uo  appellata,  quia  ex  lino  JiL  ed.  To  make  the  slivers  into  yam  for  thread, 
Linen  was  in  high  repute  among  the  more  the  tin  cans  containing  them  are  brought  to  a 
wealthy  Romans,  and  it  is  recorded  in  the  life  drawing  or  spreading  frame,  and  several  divers 
of  Alexander  Severus,  by  ^liusLamprid ins,  that  are  united  into  one  and  drawn  out,  a  process 
this  emperor  preferred  that  which  was  plain  to  whidi  may  be  several  times  repeated,  as  in  the 
such  as  was  interwoven  with  flowers,  feathers,  preparation  of  the  cotton  yams.  The  drawings 
and  gold ;  and  the  emperor  Carinus  is  stated  to  are  then  dightiy  twisted  upon  a  roving  frame, 
have  extolled  in  high  terms  the  linen  cloths  and  wound  upon  bobbins  to  be  ready  for  spin- 
brought  from  Egypt,  and  those  from  Tyre  and  ning.  For  the  finer  &brics  it  is  found  neceesaiy 
Sidon,  transparent  fi^om  their  thinness,  glowing  to  increase  the  pliability  of  the  fibres  by  keep- 
with  purple,  and  most  precious  for  the  perfec-  ing  them  moist  This  is  effected  by  means  of 
tion  of  their  embroidered  work.  Pliny  men-  a  trough  of  warm  water,  which  is  arranged 
tions  the  cultivation  of  flax  in  Elis  in  Greece,  along  tiie  spinning  frame,  so  that  the  ^indle 
and  describes  the  method  of  gathering,  treating  by  its  rapid  motion  shall  cause  a  fine  spray  to 
it  by  drying  and  steeping,  again  drying,  then  be  constantly  thrown  up  from  the  surface  of  the 
beating  it^  and  finally  combing  it  with  iron  water.  The  yams  thus  prepared  do  not  equal 
hooks;  prooesses  similar  to  those  now  in  use,  in  fineness  some  of  tiiose  nuule  by  hand.  They 
and  already  described  under  Flax.  Pliny  also  are  rated  at  so  many  'Meas^*  of  800  yards  ea^ 
refers  to  the  production  of  fiax  in  Spain  and  oth-  to  the  pound ;  in  1889  a  common  maximum  was 
er  parts  of  Europe,  and  states  that  in  all  parts  160  to  the  pound,  bnt  recentiy  they  are  spun  of 
of  Gaul  it  was  woven  into  sail  doth,  and  that  200  to  240  leas.  Such  yarn  is  employed  for 
in  some  of  the  countries  beyond  the  Bhine  the  Irish  lawns  and  coarse  cambrics.  The  finer  fab- 
most  beautiful  apparel  of  the  women  was  linen,  rics  of  cambric  and  Valenciennes  require  hand- 
For  the  culture  of  the  crop  in  modem  times  see  spun  yams.    At  the  great  eid^bition  of  1861,  a 
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Bpeoimea  sfNin  by  Jane  MagIB,  84  yeu«  of  sirabl^  to  prodifoe  the  best  qnaTity  of  goodB. 
a^  was  the  finest  (760  leas) ;  and  one  by  linens  that  are  not  to  be  bleached  are  either 
Ann  Harvey  of  600  Ijaa  was  the  most  per-  finished  brown,  or  are  colored  before  finishing ; 
feet  in  quality  and  spinning.  To  each  of  these  and  some  are  partly  bleached  and  dyed.  Many 
a  preminm  of  £10  was  awarded.  The  yarns  goods  have  lately  been  first  bleached  and  then 
are  assorted  into  handles,  which  are  made  up  printed  with  fancy  patterns. — ^Toraa,  thread, 
ea<^  one  of  20  hanks  of  10  leas  each,  and  their  and  the  woven  fabric  are  all  largely  exported 
qoality  is  indicated  eitiier  by  naming  the  nam-  fW>m  Great  Britain.  In  1853  the  exports  of  yams 
ber  of  leas  to  the  ponnd,  or  the  direot  weight  were  22,898,586  lbs.,  valaed  at  £1,154,977;  in 
of  the  handle  itself,  an  8.  pound  bundle  beinff  1854, 17,696,567  lbs.,  valued  at  £944,502;  and  in 
one  of  25  leas  to  the  pound,  and  a  2  pound  1855,  17,872,950  lbs.,  valued  at  £916,429.  Of 
i>andle  one  of  100  leas  to  the  goand.  To  make  thread  in  the  same  years  the  value  of  the  ex- 
llnen  thread,  the  yams  are  doubled,  and  after  ports  was  £888,874,  £815,685,  and  £298,819 ; 
bleaching  the  thread  is  wound  into  halls  or  upon  and  of  linen,  not  including  thread  lace,  £4,846,- 
8pools.~Iu  former  times  the  sale  of  brown  man-  600,  £8,769,107,  and  £8,808,487.  Of  thread 
ufactured  linens  was  conducted  in  the  market  lace  in  the  same  years  the  exports  were  of  the 
towns  (especially  in  Ulster)  in  halls  set  apart  for  value  of  £8,267,  £7,296,  and  £4,451.  The  ex- 
the  purnose ;  and  in  Armagh,  BaUymena,  Oole^  ports  of  British  and  Irish  manufactures  in  the 
raine,  Ballymony,  and  Lurgan  the  practice  is  year  ending  Dec.  81,  1858,  comprised  122,561,- 
still  continued:  These  sales,  however,  are  only  748  yards  of  linen  doths  of  all  kinds  and  cam- 
of  Itand  loom  goods,  the  power  loom  pn)duction8  brics,  valued  at  nearly  £4,000,000 ;  linen  thread, 
being  sold  direct  to  the  merchants.  The  great  8,177,251  lbs.,  valued  at  £822,000;  and  linen 
business  in  these  is  conducted  by  private  con-  yarn,  81,911,798  lbs.,  valued  at  £1,700,000.  The 
tracts,  and  through  the  agency  of  commission  principal  seats  of  the  manufacture  in  Great  firit- 
honses  in  Belfast ;  and  to  such  an  extent  has  it  ain  are  in  and  near  the  west  riding  of  York- 
increased,  that  a  single  establishment  now  makes  shire,  in  Lancashire,  Dorsetshire,  Durham,  and 
little  of  famishing  2,000  or  8,000  pieces  of  linen  Shropshire,  in  Dundee  in  Scotland,  and  Belfast 
a  week,  when  60  years  ago  such  an  amount  in  Ireland.  The  manufacture  of  linen  was  in- 
would  have  served  the  largest  works  for  a  whole  troduoed  into  the  United  States  by  the  establlsh- 
year.  The  prices  are  said  to  be  very  difficult  to  ment  of  a  large  mill  in  1884  at  Fsil  Biver,  Mass., 
quote,  owing  to  the  great  variety  of  ^^  sets''  rep-  which  has  since  continued  in  operation.  The 
resenting  the  fineness  and  the  variety  in  the  imports  of  bleached  and  unbleached  linens  into 
yarns  used  for  the  "  set.''  Each  large  firm  has  the  United  States  in  the  year  ending  June  80, 
its  own  standard  of  rates.  The  brown  linens  1859,  were  valued  at  about  $9,000,000,  of  which 
when  purchased  are  chiefly  sent  to  the  bleach  $6,000,000  «nrorth  was  from  Belgium,  about 
greens,  where  they  are  boUed  in  a  lye  of  soda  $2,000,000  from  Scotland,  $500,000  from  Ire- 
ash,  and  then  spread  to  dry  for  2  or  8  days  land,  and  the  rest  from  other  countries, 
upon  the  grass.  These  processes  may  be  re-  LING,  a  European  fish  of  the  cod  family,  lota 
peated  several  times  until  the  goods  are  half  fnoha  (Cuv.).  The  body  is  elongated,  the  head 
white.  (See  Bleaohing.)  The  straw  of  the  flat,  the  gape  large,  the  lower  jaw  the  shorter 
flax,  which  cannot  be  perfectly  extracted  in  the  with  a  single  barbule  at  the  extremity ;  teeth  in 
scutching  and  cleaning,  now  shows  itself  more  the  upper  Jaw  small  and  very  numerous,  a  sin- 
plainly.  To  remove  this  the  goods  are  soaked  gle  larger  and  longer  row  below ;  scales  small 
in  a  bath  of  water  containing  an  alkaline  chlo*  and  firmly  adherent ;  the  dorsal  fins  of  equal 
ride,  as  of  soda,  and  are  treated,  either  after  or  height,  the  first  short  but  not  pointed  as  in  the 
before  this,  with  dilate  sulphurio  acid  of  2^  or  hake,  the  second  long,  immediately  behind  the 
8°  Twaddell.  The  '^  rabbing"  succeeds,  which  first,  reaching  nearly  to  the  caudal,  and  most 
is  a  thoroagh  washing  by  machinery,  with  the  elevated  posteriorly;  anal  nearly  coextensive 
nse  of  plenty  of  soapw  When  the  linen  is  quite  with  the  dorsal,  and  caudal  rounded.  The  back 
white  it  is  starched,  and  afterward  dried  on  and  sides  are  gray,  inclining  to  olive ;  the  belly 
steam-heated  rollers.  It  is  then  ready  for  the  silvery ;  ventrals  white,  and  dorsal  and  anal 
** finishing"  process,  which  is  effected  by  ma-  edged  with  the  same;  caudal  marked  near  the 
chines  caued  ^^  beetles,"  or  by  the  patent metliod  end  with  a  transverse  black  bar,  and  the  ex- 
of  spreading  the  linens  on  frames  in  a  stove  treme  tip  white.  This  is  a  ver}'  valuable  spe- 
house,  and  while  they  are  gently  stretched  and  oies,  and  is  caught  in  great  numbers  on  the  En^- 
carefuUy  handled  upon  these  exposing  them  to  lish  and  Irish  coasts  by  hand  and  long  lines ;  it 
a  current  of  air  which  is  made  to  pass  continn-  is  consumed  fresh  and  salted,  and  is  largely  ex- 
ally  over  them.  A  finish  is  thus  obtained  like  ported  to  southern  Europe,  forming  an  article 
that  of  linen  pocket  handkerchiefs.  The  whole  of  commerce  almost  as  valuable  as  codfish ;  the 
time  required  for  bleaching  is  from  4  to  7  weeks,  sounds,  roes,  and  oil  from  the  livers  are  valua- 
aocording  to  the  season  uid  the  weight  of  the  ble,  the  latter  for  use  in  lamps  and  as  an  inter- 
fabric  The  extreme  whiteness  given  to  some  nal  medicine  in  rheumatism.  It  is  very  prolific 
linens  is  often  at  the  expense  of  their  strength,  and  voracious,  feeding  on  any  living  thing  com- 
the  material  being  partially  worn  out  in  the  ing  in  its  way.  The  best  time  for  the  fishery  is 
operation.  A  fair,  even  shade,  attainable  by  all  between  January  and  August,  and  the  favorite 
intelligent  bleaehers,  ought  to  sufiBce  if  it  be  de-  resorts  are  the  margins  of  rocky  vcdleys  in  tiie 
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oeen;  it  bites  ea^erij,  aid  tf  veadtlf  cbo^  of  the  intenfll  orgau  is  treated  bj 
The  asafll  length  is  about  8  or  4  feet. — ^Anotber  tba  mnaclea  of  the  extremitieai  while  the  teat 
spedea  of  Uta,  inhabitiiig  the  hkea  and  riTera  of  the  bod j  lemaiiM  quiet  JJjog  aho  petfeoted 
ik  America  from  Dortbern  New  York  to  the  serenl  other  branchea  of  rannastioB;  as  the 
arctic  T^ooa,  the  L,  maeuicm  (LesoanrX  the  aiilitary  gymnastic^  jnclnaing  the  exercises 
oodfish  ci  the  lakea  or  eel  poot,  la  aometimea  q>eclally  adapted  for  deTdopiog  the  qoalitiea 
called  ling  io  northern  New  England.  The  eel-  most  nsefol  to  the  soldier  in  active  aerFiceL 
shaped  Uenny  (toareei  anguiUarU.  Peck),  of  Some  of  these  exercises^  aa  the  bajonet  practice, 
the  goby  family,  is  also  called  ling  by  the  Mas-  are  introdnced  in  the  regular  drills  of  most 
aachnsetts  fishermen.  Otha*  Eoropean  aadoids  civilized  eoantriea.  Another  branch  of  gym- 
of  tiie  genns  moteUOf  with  a  aGghtly  elevated  nasties  which  he  systematized  may  be  called  the 
and  ddicate  first  dorsal,  with  a  barbd  on  the  sssthetic,  indndiog  the  artof  bodily  expresEBon, 
chin  and  2  or  4  on  the  npper  Jaw,  are  called  as  practised  in  oratory,  Ac;  while  another  may 
To6k  ling ;  they  frequent  rocky  ground  weD  be  s^ed  the  pedagogical,  the  object  of  whi<^ 
sopplied  with  sea  weed;  though  readily  taking  is  the  i«aetace  of  the  most  soitable  exercisesfor 
the  bait,  they  are  not  much  esteemed  aa  food  young  persona.  ling  became  a  proficient  in 
nidesB  eaten  very  soon  after  they  are  caught;  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  with  acmpuloos 
tiie  length  varies  from  10  to  15  inches;  the  food  refereooe  to  the  stmctnro  and  functions  of  the 
consists  of  small  fishes  and  thin-shelled  Crustacea,  human  system  he  studied  to  produce  in  his  prao- 
LING,  Petkb  Hesbik,  a  Swedish  physiolo-  tice  a  hjyrmonious  devdofNnent  of  all  the  bodily 
gist  and  poet,  bom  in  Ljunga,  Smaland,  Nov.  powers.  He  at  first  supported  himself  by  teach- 
15, 1766,  died  in  Stockholm,  May  8, 1889.  He  ing  the  modem  languages  and  fendug;  in  1805 
was  the  son  of  acarate,  and  was  left  an  orphan  he  was  appointed  professor  of  fendng  in  the 
in  his  influicy,  but  his  education  waa  provided  university  at  Lund.  He  also  lectured  on  the 
for  at  the  schools  of  Wexid,  and  in  1797  he  old  Norse  poetry,  histtny,  and  mythology,  and 
passed  the  examination  qualifying  him  fi>r  the  wrote  dramaa  ai^  many  poetical  essays,  some 
theological  profession.  From  tliis  time  he  trav-  of  which,  aa  the  Tirfing^  are  classed  among  the 
^ed  over  Europe,  apparently  with  no  definite  most  beautiful  poetical  piodocti<Hi8  in  the  Ian- 
object,  often  reduced  to  extreme  want,  yet  goage.  He  still  devoted  himself  assiduously  to 
maintaining  a  sturdy  independence  of  charac-  the  study  of  the  curative  effects  of  certain  bod- 
ter.  His  love  of  adventure  at  one  time  led  ily  movements ;  and  on  being  appointed  master 
him  to  take  part  in  a  sea  fight  against  Nelson,  of  fencing  at  the  military  actudemy  at  Garlbeiig, 
He  at  last  returned  to  Sweden,  having  acqnir-  he  was  enabled  to  put  his  ideas  into  practical 
ed  several  modern  languages  beside  a  varie-  execution,  after  hanng  long  straggled  against 
fy  of  other  knowledge.  While  a^  Stockholm  the  indifference  of  others  and  his  own  pov* 
suffering  from  an  attack  of  gout  in  the  elbow,  erty.  In  1818  the  royal  central  institution 
he  conceived  the  idea  of  curing  the  complaint  was  established  at  Stockholm  to  be  devoted 
by  exercise,  and  with  this  object  leamed  the  to  his  special  practice,  and  he  was  made  the 
art  of  fencing.  His  success  in  this  experi-  director.  Commencing  upon  a  small  scale,  it 
ment  led  him  to  believe  that  many  other  dis-  has  been  gradually  enlarged  under  his  own 
eases  might  also  be  relieved  or  cured  by  suit-  direction  and  that  of  his  pupil  and  successor 
able  combinations  of  movements,  such  as  would  Profl  Branting,  tfll  now  it  affords  the  means  of 
induce  the  proper  physiological  action  in  the  treatment  for  hundreds  of  invalids  who  resort 
part  exercised.  Sach  was  the  origin  of  the  to  it  from  all  countries,  and  to  the  youth  of 
so  called  kinesipathy  or  movement  cure,  a  sys-  Stockholm  gratuitous  opportunities  for  going 
tern  of  curative  gymnastics^  on  the  establish-  through  complete  courses  of  gymnasdcsL  In 
ment  of  which  his  reputation  is  chiefly  based,  the  institution  are  departments  devoted  to  in- 
This  system,  now  generally  recognized  by  the  straction  in  phyraology,  anatomy,  including  dis- 
fflculty  as  a  legitimate  medical  auxiliary,  appli*  section,  and  mi&tary  training.  Lmg  was  elected 
cable  especially  to  chronic  diseases,  cases  of  de»  member  of  the  Swedish  academy,  a  dignity  con- 
formity, dEc.,  is  successfully  practised  in  Sweden  ferred  only  on  the  most  eminent,  and  was  hon- 
by  Prof.  Branting  and  Dr.  Satherberg  of  Stock-  ored  by  his  sovereign  with  Uie  special  appoint- 
holm,  Millicher  in  Vienna,  Neumann  in  Berlin,  ment  of  professor  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
Didy  in  Paris,  Both  and  Prof.  Georgii  in  Lon-  the  north  star.  His  ^^  Elementary  Principles  of 
don,  and  Charles  F.  Taylor,  M.D.,  in  New  York.  Gymnastics"  was  published  after  his  death  in 
lU  practice  consists  chiefly  in  effecting  certain  Swedish  (Upsal,  1840).  Several  writers  have 
movements  by  the  aid  of  an  assistant,  the  pa-  aince  expounded  his  theories^  aa  Bothstein  in 
tient  at  the  same  time  exercising  his  own  will  his  OynSnagtik  nach  dem  System  da  Schwedi- 
as  directed.  Thus  a  healthy  action  instead  of  96hen  Oymntuiarehen  Ling  dargeaUUt  (Berlin, 
a  morbid  one  is  induced  in  the  part  affected.  1847-'61),  and  in  his  JHe  gymnatUtchen  Freiu- 
Paralyzed  limbs  are  exercised  by  movements  ^n^e»na«&<20m/%s<0nMit»9i^^s  (Berlin,  1853); 
caused  from  time  to  time  by  the  assistant,  until  M.  Both,  M.D.,  in  a  work  entitled  ^^  Handbook 
the  muscles  recover  in  part  their  healthy  action,  of  the  Movement  Cure"  (London,  1856);  A. 
and  are  brought  under  the  will  of  the  patient.  C.  Neumann  in  his  Therapie  der  ehnmueKc^^ 
Care  is  always  taken  that  no  fatigue,  pain,  or  Kranhheitm^wmhkeilarganuehenJStajidpitnkU; 
over-exertion  shall  be  experienced.  Congestion  and  Dr.  Charles  E.  Taylor  in  a  series  of  mono- 
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pbs  pnUIflihed  in  the  noedioal  Joornak  of  New  ^nageik  and  a  speoial  decree  of  the  nnirernly 

brk,  which  are  collected  in  a  work  entitled  of  Paris  ordered  a  copjof  it  to  beplaoed  in  m 

Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Movement  Cure"  library  of  erer^  ooitege  in   IVonce.    In  the 

(New  York,  I860}.  mean  time  Dr.  Lingard  bad  oeoasionally  employ- 

LINGABD,  Jorar,  D.D.,  an  English  dergy-  ed  himself  in  other  literary  labors.    In  1805  be 

man  and  historian,  born  in  Winchester,  Feb.  5,  pnblished  in  the  Newcastle  *^  Oonrant*'  a  series  of 

1771,  died  in  Hornby,  near  Laooaster.  Jnly  18,  letters  on  OathoUo  loyalty,  which  were  snbse- 

1861.    His  parents,  who  came  of  an  old  Hamp*  qnently  reprinted  in  a  Ycunme,  and  in  1819 

shire  family,  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  m  ^^Doonments  to  ascertain  the  Sentiments  of 

fumble  circmnstances.  The  friendship  of  Bishop  British  Catholics  in  former  Ages  in  regard  to 

Talbot 'enabled  him  to  be  sent  at  the  age  of  10  the  Power  of  the  P<^>es.^*    Abont  the  same 

to  the  English  college  at  Donay,  where  he  time  he  was  engaged  in  a  controversy  orowing 

studied  with  brilliant  success,  entering  the  theo-  out  of  the  writings  of  Bishops  Hanting&rd  and 

logical  department  in  1791.     Daring  the  dis-  Tomlmeand  LordEenyonontheCathoMoqnee* 

tnrbances  of  the  French  revolution  he  once  nar-  tion,  and  a  collection  of  his  pamphlets  on  the 

rowly  escaped  being  hanged  by  a  mob,  and  soon  subject  was  published  under  the  title  of  *' A 

afterward,  anticipating  the  forcible  dissolution  Beview  of  certain  Anti-Catholio  Publications" 

of  the  college,  which  took  place  a  little  later,  (1818).    In  1815  appeared  his  "  Strictures  on 

withdrew  with  some  others  of  the  community  Dr.  Marsh's  Comparative  View  of  the  Ohnrohes 

to  England,  where  they  formed  a  seminary  at  of  England  and  Bome.^'    In  1817  be  was  sent 

Crook  Hall,  near  Durham.    Mr.  Lingard  was  to  Bome  by  Bishop  Poynter  to  negotiate  nat- 

ordained  priest  in  May,  1705,  and  was  appointed  ters  of  importance.    He  made  a  second  journey 

about  the  same  time  vice-president  of  tne  semi*  thither  in  1825,  and  was  treated  with  great  di»* 

nary  and  professor  of  natural  and  moral  philoso-  tinction  by  Pope  Leo  XH.,  who  conferred  upon 

phy.  A  series  of  papers  read  at  occasional  liter-  him  a  gold  medal,  pressed  him  to  remain  in 

ary  meetings  in  this  institution  formed  the  basis  Bome,  and  proposed  to  make  him  a  cardinal,  an 

of  his  '^  Autimiities  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Church"  honor  whion  Dr.  Lmgard  declined.    In  1836  he 

(2  vols.  8 vo.,  Newcastle,  1806),  an  enlarged  edi-  published  at  London  a  ^^  Translation  of  the  Fonr 

tion  of  which  appeared  in  1844.    In  1808  the  Gospels,"  which  was  followed  by  an  *•*•  Aocoant 

commnnity  removed  to  Ushaw  near  Durham,  of  the  Martyrs"  (1889)  and  ^Catechetical  In- 

where  Dr.  Lingard  remained  8  years,  having  structions  on  the  Doctrines  and  Worship  of  the 

previously  refused  the  presidency  of  the  college  Catholio  Choroh"  (1840).    The  deorees  of  DJ), 

of  Maynooth.    In  1811  he  accepted  the  charge  and  LL.D.  were  conferred  upon  him  by  Pope 

of  a  small  mission  at  Hornby  for  the  purpose  of  Pius  YIL  in  1821,  and  during  the  last  years  of 

pursuing  his  studies  with  less  interruption,  and  his  life  he  received  a  pension  of  jB800  from  the 

prosecuting  the  design  which  he  had  already  British  government. 

formed  of  writing  a  history  of  England  from       LINLEY,  Thomas,  an  English  composer,  bom 

the  time  of  the  Soman  invasion.    In  the  prep-  at  Wells  in  1725,  died  in  London  in  1795.  After 

aration   of  this  work  he   consulted  original  completing  his  musical  education  he  established 

authorities,  and  brought  to  light  from  regions  himself  in  Bath,  where  he  was  very  successfVd 

previousdy  unexplored  a  wealth  of  information  in  teaching  and  giving  ccmcerts.    His  two  eld- 

which  at  once  gave  him  a  place  in  the  foremost  er  daughters,  afterward  Mrs.  Sheridan  and  Mrs. 

rank  of  English  historians.    The  first  part  of  the  Tickell,  were  accomplished  singers,  and  added 

work  was  published  in  3  vols,  in  1819,  and  ex-  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  his  concerts.    On 

tended  to  the  death  of  Henry  V II.    The  reigns  the  retirement  of  Christopher  Smith  he  removed 

of  Henry  VIH.  and  Edward  VI.  formed  the  to  London  to  take  the  management  of  the  ora- 

sulnectof  a  4th  volume  immediately  afterward;  torios,  first  in  conjunction  with  Stanley  the 

ana  in  1830  the  work  was  completed  in  8  vols,  blind  composer,  and  afterward  with  Dr.  Arnold. 

4to.,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  tlie  acces-  In  1775  he  set  to  munc  the  opera  ^^  The  Duen* 

uon  of  William  and  Msry.    Five  other  editions  na,"  by  his  son-in-law  Bichard  Brinaley  Sheri- 

have  appeared  in  England,  the  last  in  10  vols,  dan,  the  imparalleled  success  of  which  induced 

8vo.  (1854r-^5),  and  3  in  the  United  States,  the  him  to  join  the  latter  in  purchasing  an  interest 

last  being  in  13  vols.  12mo.  (Boston,  1858,  and  in  Drury  Lane  theatre,  the  musical  department 

New  York,  1860).     The  5th  London  edition  of  which  he  conducted  for  many  years.    He 

(1849)  was  thoroughlv  revised  and  corrected  by  was  the  author  of  12  ballads  which  are  consid- 

the  author.    The  style  of  the  work  is  animated  ered  among  the  finest  specimens  of  this  species 

and  dignified;  and  although  Dr.  Lingard  made  of  composition.    His  death  was  hastened  by 

no  attempt  to  conced  his  religious  preferences,  grief  at  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  Thomas,  a 

its  accuracy  and  general  impartiality  are  univer^  musician  of  great  promise  and  an  intimate 

sally  admitted.    Dr.  John  Allen  attacked  it  in  friend  of  Mozart. — ^Wiujam,  youngest  son  of 

the  *^  Edinburgh  Beview,'*  Nos.  xlii.  and  xliv. ;  the  preceding,  also  a  composer,  bom  about  1767, 

but  after  the  temperate  '^  Vindication**  pub-  died  in  1835.    He  was  for  many  years  in  the 

lished  by  Lingard  in  1826  its  merits  were  more  East  India  company^s  service,  and  having  acou* 

fully  recognized,  and  a  juster  criticism  of  it  ap-  mulated  a  handsome  competency,  he  devoted 

peared  in  No.  liii.  of  the  same  periodicc^    The  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  literary  pursuits  and 

work  was  tramdated  into  several  foreign  hm-  mnsic,  for  which  he  possessed  a  hereditary  tal- 
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eoL  Hewastheanthorofimmenras^eeafCaii-  Uher1umiigreiiiovedtol!rewTork,lieparHn8 

Sonets,  and  muoeUaneons  piecea,  distingnished  his  preparatory  stadiea  at  Floshii^  wasgradufc- 

by  grace  and  feeling,  and  oompikd  the  *^  Dr»-  ed  at  ColambiAooUege  when  17  years  <^age,  and 

matic  Songs  of  Sh&eq)eare^'  (2  vols.  foLX  in  began  to  stody  law  in  the  offiee  of  Akxandur 

which  are  several  of  his  own  compositions.   He  Hamilton.    Within  a  year  his  drama  ci  **  Boor- 

also  wrote  two  comic  operas  and  several  novelsL  ville  Castle,  or  the  Gallic  Maidens,''  was  broa|^ 

LIKLITHGOWSHIBE,  or  West  LormAjr,  an  ont  at  the  John  street  theatre,  hot  was  not  soo^ 
E.  CO.  of  Scotland,  bounded  K.  by  the  river  and  oessfol.  He  took  little  interest  in  his  profes* 
frith  of  Forth ;  area,  101  sq.  m. ;  p<^.  in  1851,  ^n,  and  was  led  to  exchange  it  for  that  of  the 
80,135.  llie  coast  is  low  and  the  waters  shoal;  ministry  in  consequence  of  deep  rdigioas  im- 
bat  there  are  small  harbors  at  Qaeensferry,Bor-  presnonsw  He  was  ordttned  a  Prabyteriaa 
rowstoonnesB,  yewhalls.  and  Port  Edgar.  In  clergyman  in  1798,  and  became  assistant  pastor 
the  8.  are  extensive  heaths  and  mosses,  and  else-  of  the  first  Presbyterian  chorch  in  Phi]adelpfaia» 
where  the  sorface  is  varied  with  knolls  and  nn-  where  he  readed  from  that  time.  His  prinei- 
dnlations.  The  principal  rivers  are  the  Almond  pal  poem,  entitled  ''The  Powers  of  Genius,* 
and  Avon.  Goal,  limestone,  freestone,  and  which  appeared  in  1801,  evinced  coltnre  and 
granite  are  plentifiil,  and  there  are  several  iron  taste,  and  was  &vorably  received.  Lnmediateiy 
works  at  Borrowstonnness.  Agricnltore  is  in  after  he  wrote  a  pamphlet  in  answer  to  the 
an  advanced  state,  but  there  are  few  mannfao-  comparison  which  Dr.  Priestley  had  made  be- 
tnres^  llie  principal  towns  are  Linlithgow,  tween  Socrates  and  Christy  A  brief  contro- 
Qaeensferry,  Bathgate,  and  Borrowstonnness^  versy  temunating  with  a  second  re|dy  from  Dr. 
— LoruTHGOw,  the  capital,'  and  a  royal  and  Priestley  was  the  results  These  poblicationa 
parliamentary  bnrgh,  is  sitoated  on  Linlithgow  obtained  for  him  the  d^ree  of  D.D.  at  an  on- 
loch,  and  on  the  Union  canal  and  the  Edinbnrsh  nsaally  early  age.  Soon  after  his  death,  canaed 
and  Glasgow  railway,  17  m.  from  Edinburgh ;  by  consumption,  his  poem  of  "  Vakrian*"  waa 
pop.  in  1851, 4,213.  It  was  a  place  of  mnch  imblished,  with  a  memoir  by  his  friend  and 
importance  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  12th  brother-in-law  Charles  Brockden  Brown.  It  is 
eentnry,  and  contains  the  rains  of  a  splendid  in  blank  verse,  a  story  of  religion  and  love  in 
palace,  the  nndens  of  which  was  built  by  Ed-  the  fimcifnl  kingdom  of  Montalvia. 
ward  I.  of  England,  and  in  which  Mary  qneen  LINN,  Lbwis  Fixlds,  an  American  sena- 
of  Scots  was  bom ;  it  was  homed  by  Hawley^s  tor,  bom  near  Lonisville,  Ky.,  Nov.  5,  1795, 
dragoons  in  1749,  bnt  steps  have  recently  bcMsn  died  in  St  Genevieve,  Mo.,  Oct.  3, 1843.  Hb 
taken  to  restore  some  parts  of  the  boilding  and  fiimily  emigrated  from  Pennsylvania  to  Ken- 
prevent  fbrther  dilapidation.  There  is  also  an  tncky  with  the  first  settlers  of  that  state,  and 
ancient  church,  founded  by  David  I.,  and  now  in  the  protracted  war&re  with  the  Indians  both 
considered  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  his  grandparents  with  7  members  of  their  £tmi- 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  Scotland.  ily  at  different  times  fell  victims  to  the  scalping 

LINN.    I.  A  N.  00.  of  Mo.,  drained  by  Lo-  knife.    Having  been  left  an  orphan  at  the  age 

cust  and  Tellow  creeks ;  area,  588  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  12,  he  commenced  a  course  of  self-education, 

in  1856,  6,567,  of  whom  495  were  slaves.    It  subsequently  studied  medicine,  and  about  1816 

has  a  rollins  surfiice  with  a  fertile  solL    In  1850  established  himself  in  St.  Genevieve,  Mo.,  as  a 

it  produced  219,500  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  physician.    His  practice  became  in  time  lucra- 

15,570  of  wheat,  24,257  of  oats,  844,665  lbs.  of  tive,  and  he  took  an  active  part  in  politics  as  a 

tobacco,  and  47,179  of  butter.    There  were  5  member  of  the  democratic  party,  although  he 

grist  mills,  3  saw  mills,  and  100  pupils  attend-  repeatedly  declined  to  enter  public  life.     In 

ing  public  schools.    Capital,  Linneus.    II.  An  1833,  however,  he  accepted  the  office  of  oom- 

E.  CO.  of  Iowa,  drained  by  the  Wapstpinicon  missioner  to  settle  the  old  French  land  clfdms 

and  Red  Cedar  rivers  and  Pnurie  and  Buffalo  in  Missouri  tendered  him  by  Gen,  Jackson,  and 

creeks;  area,  720  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 17,720.  in  the  same  year  entered  congress  as  a  sakBtor 

It  is  well  timbered,  and  has  a  diversified  sorface  from  Missouri,  a  position  which  he  filled  dnrinc 

and  an  excellent  soU.    The  productions  in  1859  the  remainder  of  his  life.    He  was  a  devoted 

were  854,577  bushels  of  Indian  com,  122,360  personal  friend  of  Gen.  Jackson.    Among  the 

of  wheat,  62,438  of  oats,  39,460  of  potatoea,  measures  which  he  advocated  were  the  settle- 

306,460  lbs.  of  butter,  12,470  tons  of  hay,  and  ment  and  occupation  of  Oregon,  his  bill  for 

16,920  galls,  of  molasses  from  sorghum.    Cap-  which,  after  5  years'  delay,  was  passed  by  the 

ital,  Marion.    lU.  A  W.  oo.  of  Oregon,  bound-  senate  a  few  months  before  his  death ;  and  the 

ed  W.  by  Willamette  river,  and  drained  by  the  bill  to  remit  the  fine  imposed  by  Judge  Hal 

Santyam,  Calapooya,  and    Mackenzie's  fork ;  upon  Gen.  Jackson,  which  he  supported  in  an 

area,  about  3,000  sq.  ra.;  pop.  in  1858,  6,009.  elaborate  speech.    In  1857  appeved  the  ^^IJie 

The  soil  along  the  streams  is  fertile.    The  pro-  and  Public  Services  of  Dr.  Lewis  F.  Linn,^  by 

dnctions  in  1850  were  21,893  bushels  of  wheat.  E.  A.  Linn  and  K.  Sargent  (8vo.,  New  York). 

1,694  of  oats,  8,866  of  potatoes,  34,910  lbs.  of  UNNfi,  Cabl  von,  better  known  by  his  Lat- 

butter,  and  5,055  of  cheese.    Capital,  Albany,  inized  name  LiNNiSus,  a  Swedish  natnralis^ 

LINN,  John  Blaib,  an  American  clergyman  born  near  Stenbrohult,  in  the  province  of  Sma- 

and  poet,  bom  in  Shippensburg,Penn.,  March  14,  land.  May  24,  1707,  died  in  Upsal^  Jan.  1<L 

1777,  died  in  Phikdelphia,  Aug.  30, 1804.    His  1778.    His  father,  the  Protestant  uiiniater  of 
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Hie  parish  of  Stenbrofatilt,  was  a  lover  of  flowers,  academy'  of  sciences  and  a  grant  of  about  $50 

and  in  the  well  stocked  garden  of  the  rectory  in  money ;  and  to  provide  for  his  necessities  he 

young  Linn»QS  passed  his  leisure  honrs,  famil*  commenced  a  course  of  lectures  in  the  univer- 

iarizing  himself  alnAwt  as  soon  as  he  could  ar*  sity  on  the  assaying  of  metals.    A  Dr.  Rosen, 

tioulate  distinctly  with  the  names  of  the  plants  professor  in  the  university,  jealous  of  the  rising 

to  be  found  there,  as  well  as  those  indigenous  fame  of  Linnssus,  successfully  interfered  to 

to  the  neighborhood.     Notwithstanding  this  prevent  him  from  lecturing ;  and  the  young 

manifest  predilection  for  botany,  his  father,  naturalist,  finding  all  hope  of  advancement  in 

whose  oironmstances  were  far  from  easy,  do-  Upsal  cut  off,  established  himself  in  Dalecar- 

signed  him  for  the  ministry,  and  at  10  years  of  lia,  where  he  instructed  the  copper  miners  in 

S;e  Carl  was  sent  to  the  academy  at  Wezi5.  the  processes  incidental  to  their  occupation.  At 
ere  he  read  with  easemess  whatever  works  Falun  he  formed  an  attachment  for  a  daugh- 
^n  physical  science,  and  particularly  on  natural  ter  of  Dr.  Mormus,  a  physician  of  the  place, 
history,  came  within  his  reach,  but  made  such  aided  by  whom  he  repaired  in  1786  to  Hoi- 
limited  progress  in  the  studies  applicable  to  his  land  and  took  the  de^-ee  of  M.D.  at  the  uni- 
Intendea  profession,  that  the  teaoners,  conceiv-  versity  of  Harderwyk.    In  the  same  year  he 
ing  a  contempt  for  his  intellectual  abilities,  ad-  published  the  first  sketch  of  his  Systema  Nh" 
vised  his  fatner  to  make  a  carpenter  or  tailor  turay  in  the  form  of  tables,  in  14  pages  folio.  In 
of  him.    Fortunately  for  young  Linnieus,  Dr.  Holland  he  was  warmly  received  by  the  eminent 
Bothmaon,  a  physician  of  WexiO,  who  had  no-  naturalists  of  that  country,  and  soon  numbered 
tioed  his  enthusiasm  for  botany,  prevailed  on  amonghis  friends  Boerhaave,Burmann,  and  Gro- 
the  father  to  allow  him  to  study  medicine  and  novius,  by  whom  he  was  urged  to  settle  there, 
naturid  history ;  and  to  render  the  scheme  prao-  At  Amsterdam  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  a 
ticable,  he  received  the  boy  into  his  own  house,  banker  of  scientifio  tastes  named  Cliffbrt,  who 
and  instructed  him  in  physiology,  and  in  bota-  possessed  a  magnificent  country  seat  and  a  gar- 
ny  according  to  the  system  of  Toumefort.    In  den  stored  with  rare  plants  at  Hartecamp,  near 
17^27  he  repaired  to  the  university  of  Lund,  Haarlem.    At  the  invitation  of  this  gentleman 
where  for  a  year  he  was  an  inmate  of  the  fam-  Linna)us  took  up  his  residence  at  Hartecampu 
ily  of  Dr.  Stobieus,  professor  of  physic  and  hot-  and  in  the  course  of  the  next  two  years  devoted 
any,  with  whose  approbation  he  finally  surren-  much  time  to  the  arrangement  of  its  collections 
dered  his  whole  time  to  the  study  of  botany,  of  natural  history,  and  of  the  plants  in  the  gar- 
FoUowinff  the  advice  of  Kothmann,  he  went  in  dens  and  herbarium.    In  the  interval  he  visited 
1728  to  the  university  of  Upsal  in  the  hope  of  England  at  the  expense  of  his  patron,  and  was 
finding  some  kind  of  employment  there.    In  w^  received  by  some  of  the  chief  naturalists, 
this  he  was  disappointed,  and  he  was  obliged  including  Dillenius  and  Martyn,  professors  of 
to  return  to  tlie  study  of  medicine.    His  situa-  botany  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    The  period 
tion  now  became  pitiable  in  the  extreme ;   for  of  his  residence  in  Holland  was  one  of  extraor- 
months  he  was  frequently  in  want  of  food  and  dinary  application ;  and,  aided  by  the  extensive 
clothing,  and  the  lectures  of  Rudbeck,  the  pro-  library  at  Hartecamp,  he  completed  several  im« 
feasor  of  botany,  tormented  him  with  the  desire  portant  botanical  works,  which  his  previously 
to  resume  his  favorite  study.    One  day  during  unsettled  life  had  not  permitted  him  to  pursue 
this  season  of  destitution  he  was  observed  by  nninterruptedly.     Among  these  the  Syttema 
Dr.  Olaf  Celsius,  professor  of  divinity,  intentiy  Natura^  of  which  18  ediBons  appeared  in  the 
examining  a  plant  in  the  university  garden,  author's  lifetime,  and  the  Oenera  Flantarum 
and  upon  being  questioned  answered  with  so  (8vo.,  Leyden,  1787),  hold  the  first  place,  the 
much  readiness  and  intelligence  that  he  receiv-  latter  being  memorable  for  unfolding  with  par- 
ed a  proposal  from  Celsius  to  assist  him  in  a  ticnlarity  the  celebrated  artificial  system  called 
work  on  the  plants  mentioned  in  Scripture,  after  the  author,  and  founded  on  the  sexual 
At  the  same  time  he  became  an  inmate  of  the  parts  of  plants.    The  idea  of  classifjring  plants 
professor's  house,  where  a  library  rich  in  bo-  after  this  method  had  however  been  broached 
tanical  works  was  open  to  him,  and  was  intro-  by  him  as  early  as  1781  in  his  JSbrtuiUjplandieus, 
duced  by  his  protector  to  Rudbeck.  The  latter  The  Genera  Flantarum  is  a  monument  of  indua- 
being  prevented  by  the  infirmities  of  age  fi'om  try  and  application,  the  author  having,  in  pre- 
discharging  fully  the  duties  of  his  office.  Linnssus  paring  it,  examined  the  characters  of  8,000  fiow- 
was  occasionally  deputed  to  lecture  in  nis  place,  ers.    Among  his  other  important  works  of  this 
and  acquitted  himself  wilJi  so  much  credit  in  period  were  the  Fundamenta  Botaniea  (Amster- 
this  capacity,  that  in  1781  he  was  commissioned  dam,  1786;  8th  ed.,  Paris,  1774);  Biblioiheca 
by  the  royal  academy  of  sciences  in  Upsal  to  Botaniea  (Amsterdam,  1786);  Flora  Laponica 
make  a  botanical  tour  of  Lapland.    Departmg  (Amsterdam,  1787);  Critica  Botaniea  (Leyden, 
in  Kay,  1782,  he  performed,  mostly  on  foot,  a  17ST)\  JEfortuB  (77i^<7r£iantt«  (Amsterdam,  1787), 
journey  of  nearly  4,000  miles  within  5  months,  a  magnificent  work,  prepared  in  honor  of  his 
m  the  course  of  which  he  thoroughly  explored  benefactor,  whose  collections  it  desc^bes;  and 
the  desolate  region  assigned  to  him.    The  re-  the  Claeaes  Flantarum  (Leyden,  1788).  Weary- 
suit  of  this  journey  was  his  Flora  Laponica^  ing  finally  of  the  drudgery  of  his  life  at  Harte- 
published  5  years  afterward.    He  was  poorly  camp,  Linnaeus  returned,in  the  summer  of  1788 
requited  for  his  labors  by  admission  to  the  to  Sweden,  having  first  paid  a  short  visit  to 
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Paris,  wliere  he  met  a  eot^ial  reception  fimn  were  peeied  fn  ease  and  affloenoe  at  a  ooiiDtr7 
the  Jasdeos,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  seat  parehaeed  by  him  at  Hammariey  near  Up- 
academyofedencee.  Hewas  soon  after  married  sal.  His  literary  and  soientifio  labore  were  punu 
to  the  lady  to  whom  6  years  previoos  he  had  sned  with  nntirin^  on^i^t  <^  from  idl  parte 
been  betrothed,  and  established  himself  in  of  the  world  he  was  constantly  reoeiTing  rare 
Stockholm  as  a  physician.  Notwithstanding  specimens  of  animals,  plants,  and  minerals  t» 
the  fame  he  had  aoqnired  abroad  as  a  natnnl-  add  to  the  rich  collections  of  the  university,  and 
ist,  his  conntryraen  failed  at  first  to  reoogniae  to  enable  hhn  to  perfect  and  systematize  the 
his  merits,  and  his  eariy  efforts  to  obtain  prao-  resolts  of  his  former  inqniries.  His  ehi^  pnb- 
tice  met  with  so  little  enoonrsgement  that  he  licationB  after  his  establishment  at  Upsal  corn- 
was  at  one  time  on  the  point  of  qnitting  his  prise  the  Flora  Siteeica  (Leyden,  1746) ;  A»i^ 
native  country.  His  energy  was  eqnsl  to  any  fnalui  Sueeim  (Stockholm,  1746) ;  Htuna  Sueem 
emergency,  however,  and  within  a  year  he  was  Itegni  (Stockholm,  1746);  Sbrttu  UpmlimtiB 
appoiDted  physician  to  the  fleet  and  president  (Stockholm,  1748X  a  description  of  the  academ* 
of  the  newly  established  royal  academy  of  teal  garden;  AnutnUatei  AeademioB  (Leyden, 
Stockholm.  The  botanical  chair  at  Upsal  had  1749-'77),  a  oc^lection  of  treatises  on  varions 
always  been  the  chief  obiect  of  his  ambition,  snbjects  bearing  the  names  of  his  pnpila,  bnt 
and  in  1741  he  was  enabled  by  his  appoint-  inspired  and  revised  by  himsdf ;  Materia  Medi- 
ment  as  medical  professor  at  the  university  to  ea  Beffni  Veffetabilii  (Stockholm,  1747) ;  Mat&- 
perform  the  functions  of  the  former  office,  hia  ria  Mediea  Begni  Animalis  (Upsal,  1760);  PAs- 
old  opponent,  Rosen,  who  had  succeeded  Rnd*  iosophia  Bataniea  (Stockhohn,  1761 ;  4  other 
beck,  consenting  to  an  exchange  of  duties  editions  appeared  in  the  lifetime  of  the  antiMxrl 
with  him.  Before  entering  upon  his  professor-  the  principal  work  on  the  linnawn  system  of 
ship  he  made  a  scientific  survey  of  the  isl-  botany,  and  that  from  which  many  populacr 
ends  of  Oeland  and  Oottland  in  the  Baltic,  introductions  have  been  compiled ;  and  tihte 
the  reflections  and  observations  resulting  from  Spedet  Flantarum  (8  vols.  8vo.,  StON^hoIm, 
which  were  embodied  in  a  Latin  oration  '^  On  1763),  the  anther's  most  important  contribution 
the  Necessity  of  Travelling  in  one's  own  Ooun-  to  scientific  literature.  In  this  last  work,  which 
try,*'  which  he  -pronounc^  before  the  uni  ver-  Haller  caOs  maximum  apu9  H  atemwny  he 
sity  upon  being  inaugurated  into  office.  Placed  first  adopted  trivial  names  expresang  some  ob- 
now  in  a  situation  in  which  his  talents  could  be  vious  character  to  designate  spedes,  thus  dis- 
properly  developed,  he  soon  made  the  botanical  pensing  with  the  clumsy  and  tedious  descrip- 
chair  of  Upsal  the  most  famous  in  that  depart-  tiona  which  naturalists  formerly  employed,  and 
ment  of  science  in  Europe,  and  students  fiocked  rendering  it  pos»ble  to  speak  of  every  known 
from  all  parts  of  the  continent,  from  the  British  plant  in  two  words.  So  highly  is  the  work  stifl 
isles,  and  even  fh)m  America,  to  receive  his  in-  esteemed  that  an  edition  of  it,  togetiier  with 
structions.  Many  of  these,  including  Loeffliuff,  tiie  Genera  Plantarum  and  other  writings  of 
Osbeck,  Solander  (who  accompanied  Oapt.  Oook  Linnnus  in  the  form  in  which  he  left  them, 
on  his  first  voyage  as  naturalist),  Xahn,  Has-  was  publbhed  in  Letpsic  in  1S40,  under  the  title 
selquist,  and  others,  became  scarcely  less  distin-  of  Oifdez  Botanieue  LinnaamUt  collated  by  Dr. 
gnished  than  their  master,  and  by  their  explo-  Hermann  £.  Richter.  A  similar  improvement 
rations  in  both  hemispheres,  undertaken  at  his  was  carried  out  in  other  branches  of  natural 
anggestion,  greatiy  advanced  the  cause  of  science,  history,  his  works  upon  whidi,  though  less  im- 
Strangers  were  even  attracted  to  Upsal  solely  portent  than  those  devoted  to  botany,  are  char- 
to  see  and  converse  with  Unnieus;  and  so  great  acterized  by  the  same  lucid  daaancation  and 
was  the  enthusiasm  forthestudy  of  natural  hia-  logical  precision.  In  1774,  while  lecturing  on 
tory,  that  the  king  and  queen  of  Sweden  had  botany,  he  experienced  an  attack  of  apoplexy, 
their  separate  collections  of  rarities,  which  were  which  incapacitated  him  for  the  active  discharge 
arranged  and  described  by  him.  The  academi-  of  bis  professional  duties.  Two  years  later  a 
cal  garden,  which  had  been  for  many  years  neg-  second  attack  paralyzed  his  right  side  and  im- 
lected,  became  one  of  the  first  objects  of  his  paired  his  faculties,  and  the  few  remaining 
attention,  and  within  6  years  he  increased  the  months  of  his  life  were  passed  in  mental  dark- 
number  of  exotic  plants  from  60  to  1,100,  be-  ness,  which  the  sight  of  flowers  and  opening 
side  adding  largely  to  the  Swedish  plants  buds  and  other  familiar  and  beloved  objects 
which  it  contained.  Distinctions  of  all  kinds  could  never  whoDy  dispel.  His  death  was  the 
were  showered  upon  him.  He  received  the  signal  for  a  general  mourning  in  Upsal ;  a  med- 
much  coveted  appointment  of  botanical  profes-  al  was  struck  and  a  monument  erected  to  his 
sor,  and  in  1746  the  rank  and  title  of  archiater ;  memory,  and  the  king  of  Sweden  pronounced  a 
In  1757  he  was  ennobled  and  took  the  title  of  panegyric  upon  him  in  a  speech  from  the  throne 
Yon  Linn^;  the  chief  learned  bodies  of  Europe  to  the  assembly  of  the  states. — The  semal  at 
enrolled  him  among  their  members ;  and  the  artificial  sjstem  of  Linmens,  though  generally 
king  of  Spain  endeavored  in  vain,  by  the  offer  adopted  soon  after  its  promulgation,  has  fiuied 
of  a  liberal  salary  and  letters  of  nobility,  to  in-  to  stand  the  test  of  time,  and  has  long  been  re- 
duce him  to  settle  in  Madrid.  His  material  placed  by  the  natural  one  of  Jnssien,  De  On* 
prosperity  kept  pace  with  his  fame,  and  during  dolle,  and  their  followeri ;  hot  it  accomplished 
the  last  20  years  of  his  life  hia  leisure  hours  a  nseiShl  purpuw  fa  reducing  to  order  tfaadiaotie 
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tiato  iB  whidi  daarifioatioii  in  idl  bnmobes  of  kng,  blaiaii  white  with  pnrpllBh  and  reddish 
natoral  hi8t<M7  was  involved,  and  was  applio*-  brown  spoto  espeeiaUjr  at  the  larger  end ;  there 
ble  to  the  comparatively  few  plants  then  known  are  oonunonly  two  broods  in  a  season,  the  first 
to  natoralists.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  an-  being  abroad  by  the  end  of  May.  As  their 
thor  regarded  it  otherwise  than  as  a  temporary  name  imports,  Ihey  are  very  fond  of  the  seeds 
expedient  As  a  promoter  of  the  study  of  bo^  of  flax.  The  mountain  linnet  or  twite  (2.  manr 
any,  and  indeed  of  all  the  principal  branchea  tono,  8elb.)  resembles  the  preceding,  bnt  is 
of  nataral  history,  his  merit  was  transoendenti|  smaller,  witii  a  yellowish  bill,  and  without  any 
and  the  enthusiasm  and  theeysteroatio  spirit  of  red  on  the  head  and  breast  or  streaks  on  the 
inqniry  with  which  he  imbued  his  pupils  raised  throat  The  green  linnet  has  been  described 
botany  witliin  a  brief  period  to  the  position  of  under  Fmoo. — ^There  are  two  linnets  common 
an  almost  perfected  science.  In  stature  he  was  to  northern  Europe  and  America,  the  lesser 
diminutive,  with  alarge  head,  and  quick,  piercing  and  the  mealy  red-poll  linnet,  referred,  as  above 
eyes.  His  temper  was  irascible,  but  he  was  stated,  to  the  genus  cBoiothuM  (Gab.).  The  lesser 
easily  appeased,  and  his  relations  with  his  pu*-  red-poU  linnet  (^.  linaria^  Cab.)  is  5  inches 
pils  and  scientific  associates  appear  to  have  been  long  and  about  9  in  extent  of  wings;  these 
on  an  agreeable  footing.  He  was  vain  to  ex-  reach  to  the  middle  of  the  deeply  forked  tail. 
oess,  and  is  said,  at  the  instigation  of  his  wife,  a  The  color  above  is  light  yellowish,  with  dark 
woman  of  profligate  character,  to  have  perse-  brown  streaks;  the  crown  crimson,  and  the 
eoted  his  only  son.  Five  children  survived  upper  breast  and  sides  tinged  with  the  same; 
him,  one  of  whom,  Elixabeth  Christina,  inher-  rump  and  under  tail  coverts  still  lighter  with 
ited  much  of  her  father's  genius.  She  was  the  dusky  streaks;  rest  of  under  parts  white, 
first  naturalist  to  observe  Uie  inflammability  of  stresked  with  brown  on  the  sides ;  lores  and 
exhalations  of  certain  plants,  and  also  the  eleo*  chin  dusky ;  cheeks  and  narrow  front  whitish ; 
trie  sparks  to  be  drawn  from  the  nasturtium,  wing  and  tail  feathers  edged  with  white ;  S 
The  son  succeeded  his  &ther  in  the  botanical  yellowish  white  bands  across  the  wing  coverts; 
chair  at  Upsal,  but  was  not  distinguished  by  bill  yellowish ;  this  is  the  winter  plumage, 
discoveries.  The  fiunily  is  now  extinct  there  being  much  more  red  in  the  spring.  It 
LINNET,  the  name  of  several  birds  of  the'  is  a  lively,  familiar,  and  favorite  bird ;  the  flight 
finch  family,  of  the  genus  ItTiata  (Bonap.)  or  is  peculiarly  buoyant,  and  the  notes  clear  and 
iBffiotkui  (Oab.) ;  the  distinguishing  characters  loud ;  in  the  winter  large  flocks  resort  to  the 
have  been  given  under  Eufon,  in  the  genus  woods  of  birch  and  alder,  on  the  seeds  of  which 
TpringiUa  of  which  they  are  placed  by  Gray,  it  feeds.  It  is  often  kept  as  a  pet  in  Europe 
The  common  brown  linnet  of  Europe  (£*  eon-  for  its  lively  and  gentle  disnosition ;  it  pairs 
nahina^  8eib.)  is  about  5i  inches  long,  with  an  with  the  canary  and  goldfinch.  It  is  distrib- 
extent  of  wings  of  10  inches ;  the  bill  is  mod-  uted  generally  over  the  northern  and  temperate 
erately  thick,  the  head  small,  the  body  ovate,  parts  of  Europe  and  eastern  North  America, 
the  wings  and  tail  moderate,  and  the  tarsi  very  going  south  in  winter,  and  is  found  as  far  west 
short  and  much  compressed.  In  the  adult  male  as  Washington  territory.  The  mealy  red-poU 
the  winter  plumage  is  reddish  brown  above  linnet  (^.  ean«S0«fu,  Cab.)  is  6  inches  long ;  the 
with  darker  streaks,  the  throat  yellowish  gray  colors  are  as  in  the  preceding  species,  bnt  the 
streaked  with  brown,  the  forehead  and  breast  edges  of  the  feathers  are  paler  and  hoary,  the 
reddish  with  yellowish  gray  edgings,  and  the  rump  grayish  white,  and  the  lower  parts  nearly 
bill  dusky  above ;  in  the  ^male  the  upper  parts  white.  It  inhabits  Greenland  and  the  northern 
are  streaked  with  dusky  brown  and  ffrayish  portions  of  the  continent,  and  doubtless  occa- 
yellow,  the  lower  yellowish  gray  with  brown-  sionally  wanders  within  the  limits  of  the  United 
ish  streaks  on  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides;  States,  as  it  does  into  Great  Britain. — The  bird 
the  young  resemble  the  female.  In  summer  commonly  called  linnet  by  dealers  in  New  Eng- 
the  throat  is  whitish  with  brown  streaks,  the  land  is  the  purple  finch  (earpodacus  purpurmii, 
back  and  wing  coverts  reddish  brown,  with  the  Gray),  described  under  FnrcH. 
forehead  and  breast  rose  red.  This  is  the  larg-  LINSEED  OIL,  or  Flaxseed  Oil,  an  oil  ex- 
est  and  most  robust  of  the  true  European  lin-  pressed  from  the  seeds  of  fiax,  and  very  ex- 
nets,  and  one  of  the  most  lively ;  it  is  called  tensively  employed  in  the  arts,  its  drying  qual- 
brown,  gray,  or  rose  linnet,  according  to  the  ity  adapting  it  for  use  in  the  preparation  of 
season  of  the  year  and  the  sex.  Towa^  winter  paints  for  woodwork  and  other  surfaces.  Thus 
they  assemble  in  flocks  and  visit  farm  yards  in  employed,  it  makes  with  the  powdered  sub- 
search  of  seeds,  sometimes  in  company  with  stance  called  the  body  a  paste,  and  on  drying 
other  finches ;  the  flight  is  rapid  and  undulat-  acts  both  as  a  cement  and  a  varnish.  The  seeds, 
ed,  and  the  motions  on  the  ground  active ;  the  either  in  their  raw  state  or  roasted,  are  ground 
song  is  soft  and  meUow,  and  so  varied  and  in  mills,  and  the  powder  is  then  subjected  to 
sweet  as  to  render  them  great  favorites  as  cage  powerful  hydraulic  nressnre.  By  roasting,  the 
birdsw  They  are  easily  raised  from  the  nest,  gummy  matter  in  the  interior  coating  of  the 
and  eat  the  same  food  as  the  canary,  with  seeds  is  destroyed,  and  t^e  oil  is  obtained  more 
which  as  well  as  with  the  goldfinch  tliey  will  free  from  mucilage,  but  it  is  of  higher  color  and 
pair.  The  nest  is  usually  in  a  bush,  very  neat-  more  acrid  than  that  expressed  from  the  raw 
ly  mode,  and  the  eggs,  4  to  6,  are  i  of  an  indi  seeds.    The  latter  is  to  l]«  preferred  when  the 
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<Mli8ieq[iiiredformedidiifll]Nirpo0ei^l>efaig«oi-  lioui  ftte  and  non-diyiiig  mk^  The  efleet  of 
ployed  sometimes  ag  a  laxative,  and  as  anezter-  rosoi  is  to  render  the  paint  when  apparently 
nal  application  in  combination  with  lime  water  dry  eaaly  affected  by  warmth,  even  that  of  tlw 
for  barns.  Linseed  oil  freshly  pressed  is  of  a  hand,  so  aa  to  be  softened  and  made  sticky- 
golden  yellow  color,  which  tarns  to  dark  brown  Gfeat  iiyniy  has  been  occasioned  to  sflk  dicjBte 
with  age.  It  has  a  peculiar  smeUand  disagree-  and  eloUi  coats  by  hemg  bron^t  in  contact 
able  taste.  Its  specific  gravity  is  0.940.  At  with  paint  thus  adaherated.  The  eomnmn 
600**  F.  it  boils,  and  at  abwit  zero,  or  4**  below,  methodaof  testing  linseed  oils  are  very  nnsatis- 
it  solidifies.  Exposed  a  short  time  to  the  air,  fMstory.  The  hydrometer  and  okometer,  which 
it  becomes  rancid;  bat  on  being  a^tated  with  detemiine  merely  thdr  specifie  gravity,  afford 
warm  water  and  idlowed  to  stand  till  the  two  no  indication  of  the  qnaoties  or  rdative  pro- 
floids  sep^irate,  the  oil  may  be  decanted  sweet,  portions  of  the  adnltersttta.  To  detect  the 
Its  chemical  composition,  according  to  Saoe,  is  presence  of  rosin  or  rosin  oil,  it  is  sidficient  to 
that  of  an  oleate  and  margarate  of  ^yoerine,  heat  a  small  portion  in  a  porceUmi  cop,  when 
contaiaing  no  stearate.  B^de  the  uses  already  the  peculiar  odor  oi  the  sabstance  will  be  no- 
named  for  this  oil,  it  is  largely  applied  in  the  ticed  if  onlj  jj^g  part  be  present.  To  detect 
mannfactare  of  varnishes  as  a  vehicle  for  the  the  presence  of  £ts  or  non-^tying  oik,  the  prao- 
harder  resins,  to  which  it  imparts  softness  snd  tice  is  to  toocfa  the  centre  of  a  drop  or  two  of 
tooghness.  Bat  for  the  best  varnishes  it  is  no-  the  oil  ]daeed  upon  a  white  plate  with  a  drop 
cessary  to  clarify  the  oil  by  repeated  skimming  of  solpharic  acid  conveyed  at  the  end  of  a  glass 
while  it  is  allowed  to  simmer  at  nearly  the  rod;  changesof  odor  are  tikereby  induced,  and 
boiling  point,  afterward  boiling  it  with  calcined  the  formation  of  eoncentrie  rings  of  varioos 
magnesui,  and  letting  it  stand  at  least  3  months  shades^  which  suggest  to  an  experienced  eye  the 
for  the  imparities  to  subside  with  the  magnesia,  nature  ci  the  oil  and  of  ita  adulterstionflL  More 
A  che^  varoish  is  also  made  by  adding  litharge  perfect  methods  of  testing  linseed  oil  are  veiy 
and  red  lead  to  the  boiled  oil. — ^Linseed  oil  is  much  to  be  desired;  and  still  more  dcauabk  is 
an  important  commercial  product^  and  is  laigdy  some  eflfeient  reme^  against  the  prodoetion  of 
imported  into  the  United  States  from  Eanme.  the  injurious  mixtures^  or  some  means  of  purify- 
The  English  import  the  seed  from  the  East  In-  ing  the  mixed  article.  For  the  one  purpose  it  is 
dies,  Bossia,  Germany,  Holland,  and  America;  thoa|^  some  mechanical  method  might  be  de- 
the  value  of  the  importations  in  1856  amounted  vised  of  sorting  the  seed,  so  that  the  genwne 
to  £3,195,634.  From  this  they  obtain  the  oil,  only  should  be  used;  and  for  the  latter  some 
and  niake  of  the  residue,  called  oil  cake,  an  im-  chemical  processes  are  wanted,  by  whidi  the 

Sortant  article  of  food  for  catUe.  This  inci*  drying  oils  can  be  separated  from  the  non-dry- 
entat  prodnct  of  the  manufacture  of  linseed  ing,  or  the  ^ect  of  the  latter  in  the  miiiure  be 
oil  is  also  largely  used  for  the  same  purpose  in  destroyed. — ^The  rapid  increase  in  the  manu- 
the  United  States. — Aa  the  chief  use  of  linseed  fti^are  of  linseed  oil  in  the  United  States  has 
oil  is  in  decorative  painting  for  the  sake  of  its  given  a  great  stimulus  to  the  trade  and  impor- 
drying  quality,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  tation  c^  the  seed  from  Calcutta  and  other 
free  from  mixture  with  other  oils  of  a  different  places.  In  1856  the  importation  into  Boston 
nature,  and  from  all  other  foreign  ingredients  was  1,387,944  bushels,  valued  at  $1,841,719. 
possessing  properties  incompatible  with  this  The  whole  forugn  supply  brought  to  the  United 
application.  It  is  unfortunately  the  case,  par-  States  was  1,696,294  busbds,  <^  which  1,691,875 
ticularly  with  seed  obtained  from  tropical  re-  busheb  were  from  the  Esst  Indies.  The  imports 
gions,  that  other  oleaginous  seeds  of  plants  that  of  linseed  oil  in  the  same  year,  chiefly  fitmi 
have  grown  up  with  the  flax  are  intermixed  En^and,  were  about  1,900,000  gallons^  vdned 
with  those  of  the  latter ;  and  the  oil  they  fur-  at  nearly  $700,000.  The  value  of  the  linseed 
nish  not  possessing  the  same  drying  chazacter,  imported  into  the  United  States  in  the  year 
the  product  is  thereby  serioosly  impaired,  endmg  June  80,  1859,  chiefly  from  the  British 
When  such  compounds  are  applied  in  paint  East  Lidies,  amounted  to  nearly  $2,500,000. 
work,  the  effect  is  most  unsatisfactory ;  while  IINTZ,  or  Lehz,  the  fortifled  capital  of  Upper 
the  linseed  portion  dries,  the  other  oil  remains  Austria,  beantifuDy  iritnattd  at  ue  oonfluence 
partially  fluid  and  sticky,  and  moreover  sub-  of  the  Trann  and  Danube,  distmt  by  steamboat 
ject  to  changes  of  color  as  it  oxidizes,  pro-  about  100  m.  W.  firom  Vienna  and  8.  £.  from 
ducing  a  mottled  and  streaked  appearance  by  Batisbon,  and  by  railway  about  60  m.  8.  from 
the  irregularity  of  the  chemical  changes  that  Budweis  and  40  m.  K.  K  from  Gmtlnden ;  pop. 
take  phuse.  It  is  stated  that  in  the  boiling  about  80,000.  It  has  8  submbs,  one  of  which  is 
process,  which  is  deemed  essential,  empyreu-  separated  from  the  dty  propw  by  the  Danube, 
matic  compounds  are  generated,  which  are  The  defences  constat  of  82  dtfkaehedibrts,  whidi 
still  more  injurious  to  the  color  and  stability  cover  a  circuit  of  9  m^  and  communicate  with 
of  the  p^unt  work ;  and  the  drying  quality  of  each  other  by  covered  ways.  Wooflen,  linen, 
the  linseed  portion  of  the  oil  is  itself  impsired  silk,  and  cotton  goods  are  manufactured.  There 
by  the  chemical  union  induced  with  the  roreign  are  two  annual  fidra,  each  of  whidi  lasts  a  fort- 
ingredients.  Bat  linseed  oil  is  moreover  in*  night.  The  city  and  vicinity  are  cdebrated  for 
tentionally  adolteratcd,  as  with  common  rosin  beautiful  scenery, 
dissolved  in  it,  also  with  reran  oil,  and  with  va*  LION  (te,  Leach,  and  >Uit  Iss,  linn.),  the 
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hufpest  and  most  mi^6Btio  of  the  oat  feaaSlj^  an  ^es,  the  Kninidian  lion  or  lion  of  Barhary,  the 
iahabitant  of  Africa  and  AbIil  Several  speciea  lion  of  Senegal,  and  two  varieties  of  the  Oape 
are  made  hj  some  zoologists^  and  these  are  even  lion  or  lion  of  South  Africa.  The  Barbary  Hon 
elevated  into  a  genus  distmcfc  from  feli$  bj  is  brown,  and  the  male  has  a  very  thick  mane. 
Leach ;  bat  the  specifio  distinctions  are  donbt-  The  Senegal  lion  is  of  a  yellow  hue  with  a 
ihl,  and  it  is  more  consonant  with  the  prevail-  thinner  mane.  Of  the  two  varieties  of  the 
ing  tendency  of  naturalists  to  consider  these  as  Oape  lion,  one  is  yellowish  and  the  other  brown, 
varieties  of  a  single  speciea.  The  best  known  and  it  is  said  that  some  with  black  manes  have 
variety  is  the  African  Hon,  whose  great  strength,  been  seen  in  that  region.  The  lion  prefers  an 
noble  appearance,  and  assumed  magnanimity  open  level  country,  such  as  affords  pasture  to 
have  been  the  theme  of  traveUers  from  time  the  immense  herds  of  antelopes,  well  watered, 
immemorial;  the  males  have  a  long  and  thick  and  with  sufficient  thicket  to  shelter  him  from 
mane,  which  gives  an  appearance  A  nobleness  the  midday  sun ;  a  favorite  haunt  is  about 
to  the  animal  which  it  is  far  from  possessing;  some  spring,  where  he  can  easily  procure  prey 
the  tail  has  a  tuft  at  the  end,  which  is  absent  in  as  they  come  to  drink.  When  not  pressed  by 
the  tiger  and  the  various  spotted  cats;  the  usual  hunger,  the  Hon  generally  lies  concealed  dur- 
color  is  tawny,  with  the  mane  dark  approaching  ing  the  day,  feeding  at  early  dawn  and  even- 
to  black ;  in  some  the  color  is  much  lighter,  ing,  but  oocasionaUv  prowling  during  the  whole 
an4  in  others  darker,  and  there  is  considerable  night  around  the  nerds  of  wild  animals,  the 
difference  in  the  amplenesa  of  the  mane,  but  flocks  of  the  inhabitants,  or  the  encampment 
the  color  is  always  uniform  and  without  spots ;  of  the  traveUer;  skulking  from  man  in  the 
the  females  are  destitute  of  mane.  The  aver-  daytime,  at  nisrht  he  becomes  bold,  tearing  a 
age  length  of  a  full-grown  Hon  is  between  6  and  bullock  or  a  horse  from  the  enclosure,  and 
7  feet,  exclusive  of  the  tail,  and  the  height  at  sometimes  dragging  a  human  victim  from  the 
the  shoulder  nearly  8  feet;  specimens  are  on  midst  of  a  sleeping  circle  around  a  watch  fire; 
record  considerably  larger  than  this.  The  chest  his  most  frequent  prey,  however,  are  the  various 
and  shoulders  are  brofder  and  tiie  neck  thicker  kinds  of  antelopes,  zebracL  gnus,  giraffes,  and 
than  in  any  others  of  the  family,  iudioating  wOd  cattle ;  the  horse  is  believed  to  be  speciaUy 
great  strength  in  the  anterior  extremities;  it  can  reHshed  by  the  lion.  The  breeding  place  is 
carry  off  a  good-sized  heifer  with  ease,  and  can  generaHy  in  some  deep  cover,  which  is  carefuHy 
drag  to  a  considerable  distance  an  ox  or  a  horse,  guarded  by  both  parents ;  gestation  is  about  110 
The  lioness  is  smaUer  than  the  Hon,  with  more  days,  and  from  2  to  4  young  are  produced  at  a 
slender  and  graceful  form,  and  is  more  agile  in  time,  bom  with  eyes  open,  but  helpless  for  some 
her  movements  and  impetuous  in  her  passions,  weeks;  the  female  is  exceedingly  ferocious  when 
The  appearance  of  the  Hon  when  in  confinement  taking  care  of  her  young,  beveral  lions  have 
or  unannoyed  does  not  convey  the  idea  of  fero-  been  bom  in  menageries  both  in  Europe  and 
city  inspired  by  the  tiger,  and  his  wide  forehead,  America,  many  of  which  have  been  raised, 
overhanging  browa^  and  shaggy  mane  give  him  though  most  die  at  the  shedding  of  the  mUk 
a  mtgestic  look  which  well  entitles  him  to  the  teeth,  if  not  in  the  first  few  weeks  of  Hfe,  from 
appellation  of  "  king  of  beasts ;"  but  when  irri-  the  neglect  of  the  mother  or  her  inability  to 
tated,  tiiere  is  sufficient  evidence  that  the  pas-  supply  proper  nourishment ;  the  whelps  have  a 
sion  and  power  of  the  feline  race  in  him  reach  frizzled  fhr,  brindled  or  clouded  with  dark 
their  greatest  development  In  ancient  times  brown,  and  with  a  dark  dorsal  Hne ;  the  shaggy 
Uie  lion  was  far  more  extensively  distributed  mane  and  tufted  tail  begin  to  appear  about  the 
than  at  present.  They  abounded  in  S.  E.  £u-  8d  year,  attiuning  their  fuU  development  in  the 
rope,  and  Herodotus  relates  that  the  camels  7th  or  8th;  the  average  age  of  the  lion  is  about  25 
which  accompanied  the  army  of  Xerxes  were  years,  though  individuals  have  lived  in  confine- 
attacked  by  lions  while  on  the  march  through  ment  much  longer  than  this.  As  seen  in  mena- 
Macedonia.  Pausanias  also  speaks  of  lions  as  geries,  the  lion  is  one  of  the  most  tractable  of 
inhabiting  the  mountains  between  Macedonia  the  large  felvnm^  and  shows  gratitude  and  at* 
and  Thessaly.  From  the  Scriptures  it  is  evident  tachment  to  those  who  treat  it  kindly ;  it  is  sus- 
that  Hons  were  once  common  in  Syria  and  Pal-  ceptible  of  being  trained  to  perform  certain  feats, 
estine,  where  they  are  no  longer  found ;  and  and  to  permit  fiamiliarities  with  its  formidable 
they  have  also  disappeared  from  other  parts  of  jaws  and  daws  which  make  the  spectators 
Asia  which  they  formerly  inhabited.  Their  Judder;  whipping,  pulHng  open  the  jaws,  and 
abundance  in  ancient  times  is  shown  by  the  fact  placing  the  head  within  the  range  of  their  teeth, 
that  in  40  years  1,000  lions  were  killed  at  Rome  evince  a  rash  courage  in  their  keepers  which 
in  the  amphitheatres,  where  sometimes  100  at  few  but  a  Van  Ambnrgh  or  Driesbach  would 
a  time  were  exhibited  in  the  arena.  The  ad-  care  to  imitate.  The  lion  of  the  menagerie  is  a 
vance  of  population  and  civilization,  and  espe*  very  different  animal  when  seen  in  his  native 
daUy  the  general  use  of  firearms,  have  caused  wilds ;  hunting  it  in  Africa  is  not  a  very  dan- 
their  extermination  in  many  countries,  and  are  gerons  sport  for  men  of  nerve,  though  it  i» 
gradnaUy  driving  them  into  narrower  limits,  rarely  indulged  in  for  the  mere  sake  of  sport 
At  the  present  day  they  are  found  only  in  Africa  unless  by  a  Gerard  or  a  Oumming.  The  nar 
and  in  Arabia,  Persia,  India,  and  on  the  banks  tives  occasionally  assemble  to  destroy  it,  when 
of  the  Euphrates.    In  Africa  there  are  4  vane-  their  flocks  lAtve  suffered  severely ;  on  theee- 
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oocasions  the  animal  is  worried  in  the  daytime,  Though  oonaiderably  under  four  feet  in  height 
when  it  is  timid  and  unable  to  see  Terj  dear-  *  he  has  little  diffiooltj  in  dashing  to  the  ground 
I7,  or  when  satiated  with  food,  by  a  motley  and  overcoming  the  lofty  and  apparently  pow- 
aasemblage  of  dogs  and  men,  and  is  generally  erfnl  g^rafEe,  whose  head  towers  above  the  trees 
easily  killed  if  the  hunters  have  the  courage  to  of  the  forest,  and  whose  skin  is  nearly  an  inch 
approach  within  gun-shot.    Dr.  Livingstone,  in  t^ckness.  The  lion  is  the  constant  attendant 
thouffh  he  has  had  sufficient  reason  for  dread-  of  the  vast  herds  of  buffaloes  which  frequent  the 
ing  the  king  of  beasts,  speaks  of  him  in  a  man-  interminable  forests  of  the  interior ;  and  a  full- 
ner  which  detracts  greatly  from  his  re^  and  grown  one,  so  long  as  his  teeth  are  unbroken, 
magnanimous  character ;  according  to  hun,  the  generally  proves  a  match  for  an  old  bull  buffido, 
lion  fears  man,  except  at  night,  and  never  at-  which  in  size  and  strength  greatly  surpasses  the 
tacks  him  unless  fh>m  necessity,  a  "  man-eater"  most  powerful  breed  of  English  cattle ;  the  lion 
being  always  an  old  animal,  whose  decaying  also  preys  on  all  the  larger  varieties  of  the  ante- 
teeth  force  him  to  come  to  the  villages  in  search  lopes,  and  on  both  varieties  of  the  gnu.    The 
of  prey ;  seen  in  the  daytime,  he  finds  nothing  zebnL  which  is  met  with  in  large  herds  through- 
very  m^estic  in  its  appearance,  but  merely  an  out  the  interior,  is  also  a  favorite  object  of  his 
animal  somewhat  larger  than  the  largest  dog,  pursuit.    Lions  do  not  refuse,  as  has  been  as- 
partaking  very  strongly  of  the  canine  features,  serted,  to  feast  upon  the  venison  that  they  have 
and  very  unlike  the  usual  representations;  it  not  killed  themselves.    I  have  repeatedly ^is- 
stands  a  second  or  two  gazing,  turns  and  walks  covered  lions  of  all  ages  which  had  taken  pos- 
slowly  away  for  a  dozen  paces,  looking  over  the  session  of^  and  were  feasting  upon,  the  carcasses 
shoulder,  then  begins  to  trot,  and,  when  nearly  of  various  game  quadrupeds  which  had  fallen 
out  of  sight,  bounds  off  like  a  greyhound.    By  before  my  nfle.    The  lion  is  very  generally  dif- 
day  there  is  not,  as  a  rule,  the  smallest  danger  of  fused  throughout  the  secluded  parts  of  southern 
lions  which  are  not  molested  attacking  a  man,  Africa.    He  is,  however,  nowhere  met  with  in 
nor  even  on  a  clear  moonlight  nigh^  unless  great  abundance,  it  being  very  rare  to  find  more 
duriog  breeding  time ;  travellers  always  tie  up  than  three,  or  even  two,  families  of  lions  fre- 
their  cattle  and  horses  on  dark  rainy  nights,  but  quenting  the  same  district  and  drinking  at  the 
not  on  moonlight  ones.    The  approach  of  the  same  fountain.    When  a  greater  number  were 
lion  is  stealthy,  and  any  appearance  of  a  trap  met  with,  I  remarked  that  it  was  owing  to  long 
will  prevent  hiis  making  a  spring.    Lions  are  protracted  droughts,  which,  by  drying  nearly 
abundant  where  game  is  plenty ;  6  or  8,  prob«  all  the  fountains,  had  compelled  the  game  of  va- 
ably  one  family,  occasionally  hunt  together,  rious  districts  to  crowd  the  remaining  springs, 
Livingstone  says :  "One  is  in  much  more  danger  and  the  lions,  according  to  their  custom,  fol- 
of  bdng  run  over  when  walking  in  the  streets  lowed  in  the  wake.    It  is  a  common  thing  to 
of  London,  than  he  is  of  being  devoured  by  lions  come  upon  a  full-grown  lion  and  lioness  asso* 
in  Africa,  unless  engaged  in  hunting  the  animal."  ciating  with  three  or  four  large  ones  nearly  full 
As  to  the  roar  of  the  lion,  he  says  that  in  a  dark  grown;  at  other  times,  full-grown  males  will 
and  stormy  night  and  in  an  exposed  situation  it  be  found  associating  and  hunting  together  in  a 
might  inspire  fear,  but  not  otherwise,  and  that  happy  state  of  friendship;  two,  three,  and  four 
the  ostrich  makes  a  noise  as  loud  and  with  diffi-  full-grown  male  Uons  may  thus  be  discovered 
culty  distinguishable  from  it;  as  to  his  prowess,  consorting  t(M;ether." — ^Tbe  Asiatic  variety  of 
a  large  buffalo  is  more  than  a  match  for  him,  as  the  lion  is  in^or  in  size,  strength,  and  fieroe- 
a  single  toss  would  disable  him ;  lions  never  ap-  ness,  with  less  ample  mane,  of  a  uniform  pale 
proach  a  full-grown  elephant,  and  rush  off  at  fawn  color,  and  with  less  width  of  head  and 
the  very  sight  of  a  rhinoceros.    Gordon  Gum-  nobleness  of  bearing.    Lion  hunting  in  Asia  is 
ming  does  not  write  so  disrespectfuUy  of  the  attended  with  great  pomp  and  show,  and  with 
king  of  beasts,  but  is  delighted  with  his  noble  comparativdy  little  oanger  on  account  of  the 
appearance,  regards  his  roar  as  extremely  grand  open  nature  of  the  districts  infested  by  them, 
and  powei^l,  and  from  personal  experience  and  the  consequent  £ur  mark  they  present  to 
considers  lion  hunting  under  all  circumstances  the  bullet ;  occasionally,  an  enraged  and  wound* 
decidedly  a  dangerous  pursuit.    He  says,  in  his  ed  animal  gives  evidence  of  his  strength  by  pnll- 
^Hunter^s  Life  in  South  Africa:"   "There  is  ing  the  largest  elephants  to  the  ground,  to  the 
something  so  noble  and  imposing  in  the  presence  great  peril  of  his  riders.    The  maneless  lion  of 
of  the  lioUj  when  seen  waUdng  with  dignified  Guzerat,  described  by  Captain  Smee,  U  probably 
self-possession,  free  and  undaunted,  on  his  na-  a  variety  of  the  preceding. — Cuvier  and  others 
tive  soil,  that  no  description  can  convey  an  ade-  describe  a  fosdl  lion  (R  tpeloBa)  as  occurring  in 
quate  idea  of  his  striking  appearance.    The  lion  the  caverns  of  the  diluvial  epoch  in  Europe  as 
is  exquisitely  formed  by  nature  for  the  preda-  far  north  as  Great  Britain ;  some  of  tiie  frag- 
tory  habits  which  he  is  destined  to  pursue,  ments  found  indicate  an  animal  one  fourth  larger 
Combining  in  comparatively  small  compass  the  than  the  existing  lion ;  their  remiuns  are  found 
qnalitiles  of  power  and  agility,  he  is  enabled,  by  with  those  of  bears  and  hyssnas  in  the  cavema 
means  of  the  tremendous  madiinery  vdth  which  of  Kirkdale  and  Gaylenreuth,  though  less  abun- 
nature  has  gifted  him,  easily  to  overcome  and  dant  than  those  of  the  last  two  animals, 
destroy  almost  every  beast  of  the  forest,  how-  LIPABI  ISLANDS  (anc.  JSolim  or  Liparm 
ever. superior  to  him  in  weight  and  stature.  tTuu^ts),  a  group  of  volcanic  islands  situated 
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between  lat  88^  20'  and  88^  65'  N.  and  long.  Impelled  partlj  by  a  paaaion  for  his  art,  partly 
14^  15'  and  15**  15'  E.,  and  between  tbe  W.  coast  by  a  love  of  pleasure,  be  escaped  to  Ancona 
of  Naples  and  the  N.  coast  of  Sicily,  from  which  when  17  years  old,  and  renouncing  his  sacred 
they  are  distant  f^om  10  to  40  m. ;  aggregate  profession,  established  himself  as  a  painter, 
pop.  about  22,000,  including  the  town  of  Lipari.  W  hile  on  a  sea  excursion  near  Ancona,  he  was 
The  islands  form  part  of  the  Sicilian  province  of  captured  by  a  Barbary  corsair  and  carried  into 
Messina,  and  the  7  principal  of  them  are  lipari,  captivity  in  Africa.  ELappening  one  day  to  draw 
Vulcano,  Stromboli,  Salmi,  Panaria,  Felicudi,  a  sketch  of  his  master  m  charcoal,  the  latter 
and  Alicudi,  beside  many  adjacent  islets  and  was  so  much  pleased  with  the  performance  that 
rocks.  They  are  all  mountainous ;  the  climate  he  released  him  and  sent  him  home.  Fra  Fi- 
ts salubrious  and  the  air  pure,  and  the  principal  lippo  visited  Naples  and  Rome,  ffaining,  in  spite 
products  are  fruits,  wine,  cotton,  com,  peas,  of  the  scandid  attached  to  his  history  and  prof- 
Deans,  &c.  Storms  and  earthquakes  are  fl*e-  ligate  life,  so  much  celebrity  that  the  Medici 
quent — Lipabi  (anc.  IApara\  the  largest  of  flunily  recalled  him  to  Florence.  Under  tiieir 
the  islands,  is  about  18  m.  in  circuit,  and  sup-  protection  the  runaway  monk  remained  secure, 
plies  Europe  with  pumice  stone,  of  which  its  although  he  made  no  attempt  to  conform  to  tiie 
surface  is  almost  wboUy  composed.  None  of  vows  be  had  previously  taken,  but  spent  the 
the  islands  except  Lipari  appear  to  have  been  money  obtained  for  his  pictures  in  the  grossest 
anciently  inhabited  to  any  extent.  At  the  pleasures.  In  1459,  while  engaged  in  painting 
commencement  of  the  2d  Punic  war  a  Gartha-  the  walls  of  the  convent  of  Santa  Margherita 
ginian  squadron  was  wrecked  on  the  shores  of  in  Prato,  he  seduced  a  young  novice,  named 
Lipari  and  the  island  of  Vulcano.  Lipari  was  Lucrezia  Buti,  who  had  sat  to  him  as  a  model, 
prosperous  under  the  Romans,  and  was  some-  and  carried  her  awav  from  the  convent — a 
tinies  used  as  a  place  of  exile  for  political  of-  crime  which  it  needed  all  the  influence  of  the 
fenders.  It  was  much  frequented  for  its  hot  Medici  to  prevent  the  community  from  punish- 
springs,  one  of  which  still  remains  in  use. —  ing  summtuily.  A  dispensation  was  finally  pro- 
LiPABi,thecapitalof  the  above  ffroup  of  islands,  cured  from  the  pope  to  enable  IVa  Filippo  to 
is  situated  on  the  E.  coast  of  Lipari  island,  in  marry  Lucrezia ;  but  as  he  neglected  to  do  so, 
lat.  88*  27'  56",  long.  14**  57'  W\  with  a  har-  her  family  contrived,  it  is  said,  to  have  him  poi- 
bor  nearly  2  m.  in  circuit ;  pop.  about  12.000.  soned.  He  is  generally  considered  one  of  the 
It  has  an  active  trade  in  the  produce  of  the  greatest  of  the  painters  before  Raphael,  and 
islands  with  Palermo,  Messina,  and  Naples.  It  was  one  of  the  first  to  design  the  human  figure 
contains  a  castle,  a  bishop^s  palace,  several  of  the  size  of  life,  and  to  punt  landscape  back- 
churches  and  convents,  a  hospital,  and  some  grounds  with  some  feeling  for  nature. — ^Fiup- 
remains  of  antiquity.  The  greater  part  of  the  pino,  the  natural  son  of  the  preceding  by  the 
present  fortress  was  built  by  Charles  Y.,  after  novice  Lucrezia  Buti,  bom  in  j^orence  in  1460, 
the  town  had  been  plundered  by  Ehair-ed-Deen  died  in  1505.  He  followed  the  profession  of  his 
Barbarossa  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  father,  though  fVee  fh)m  his  libertine  tastes, 

LIPPE,  or  Lippe-Detmold,  a  German  prin-  and  was  among  the  first  to  introduce  omament- 

cipality,  bounded  N.  E.  by  Hesse-Cassel,  E.  by  al  accessories'  from  the  antique  into  pictures. 

Hanover  and  Pyrmont,  and  on  all  other  sides  He  holds  a  respectable  position  among  the 

by  Westphalia;  area,  400  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858,  painters  of  his  time. 

106,086.    It  is  traversed  by  chains  of  the  Ten-  LIPPINOOTT,   Saba  Jahe   (Olaote),  an 

toburg  mountains,  called  here  Lippe^scher  Wald,  American  authoress,  born  in  Pompey,  Onon- 

The  staple  productions  are  flax  and  timber,  daga  co.,  N.  Y.    Much  of  her  childhood  was 

The   principality  comprises  the  counties  of  passed  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  and  at  the  age  of 

Lippe,  Schwalenberg,  and  Sternberg,  and  sev-  19  she  removed  with  her  father  to  New  Brigh- 

eral  places  in  Westphalia,  and  is  governed  by  ton,  on  the  Beaver  river,  Penn.,  about  80  miles 

Prince  Paul,  who  succeeded  his  father  in  1851.  below  Pittsburg,  where,  with  the  exception 

It  has  formed  part  of  the  German  confederation  of  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1852,  she  resided  until 

since  1815.    In  1848  a  new  constitution  was  her  marriage,  in   Oct.  1858,  to  Mr.  Leander 

promulgated,  but  the  former  and  less  liberal  one  X.  Lippincott  of  Philadelphia.    She  published 

was  restored  in  1853.  The  revenue  and  expen-  occasional  verses  at  an  early  age  under  her  own 

ditures  in  1856-^7  were  respectively  450,000  name ;  but  her  first  prose  writings,  contributed 

Prussian  thalers,  and  the  public  debt  850,000.  in  1844  in  the  form  of  a  series  of  letters  to  the 

The  military  force  consists  (I860)  of  about  1,000.  **  New  York  Mirror,"  appeared  under  the  iw»» 

Capita],  Dctmold.  de  plume  of  '*  Grace  Greenwood,"  by  which 

LIPPE-SGHAUMBURG.    See  ScHAxncBTrBO-  she  is  still  generally  known.    Two  series  of 

LipPB.  ^  Greenwood  Leaves,"  comprising  portions  of 

LIPPI,  Fba  Filippo,  an  Italian  fainter,  bom  these  letters,  were  published  in  1850  (12mo., 
in  Florence  in  1412,  died  in  Spoleto  in  1469.  Boston).  Among  her  other  works  are:  "History 
He  was  of  obscure  parentage,  and  at  an  early  of  my  Pets"  (18mo.,  Boston,  1850);  "Poems" 
age  found  refuge  in  the  convent  of  the  Carmel-  (12mo.,  1851);  "Recollections  of  my  Childhood* 
ites  in  Florence,  where  he  was  induced  by  (1852);  "Haps  and  Mishaps  of  a  Tour  in  En- 
poverty  to  assume  the  habit  of  the  order.  Ac-  rope"  (12mo.,  1854) ;  "Merrie  England  "  (16mo., 
cordiug  to  Yasari,  he  was  a  pupil  of  Masaccio.  1855) ;  "  Stories  and  Legends  of  Travel  and 
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ffiatory  Ibr  Obildren^  (16mo.,  1858),  and  *' Sto- 
ries from  FamooB  Ballads^*  ^860).   She  ia  now 
engaged  in  editing  a  javenile  monthly  jonmal 
in  Philadelphia  entitled  ''  The  LitUe  Illgrim." 
LIQUID  AMBER,  or  Liquidambab.     See 

LIQUORICE,  a  medicinal  article  prepared 
in  vaiions  forma  from  plants  belonging  to  the 
genns  glyeyrrhiza  (ur.  yXvxvs',  sweet,  and 
m^o,  a  root),  oommonlj  from  the  G.  glabra. 
This  is  the  Spanish  plant;  that  of  Calabria  and 
Sicily  is  the  G,  eehinata.  A  spedes  called  the 
G.  Upidota  abounds  on  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
Bonri  river,  which  Mr.  Nnttall  describes  as  pos- 
sessing the  taste  of  the  foreign  plant.  The  gly- 
eyrrhua  is  a  herbaceous  plant  of  the  nataral 
order  UguminoMB^  growing  in  erect  stems  4  or 
5  feet  high,  with  few  branches,  leaves  alternate, 
pinnate ;  flowers  violet  or  purple,  formed  like 
those  of  the  pea,  and  arranged  in  azillarj  spikes 
on  long  pedancles.  The  frnit  is  a  smooth  pod 
containing  1  to  4  small  kidney-shaped  seeds  in 
a  single  cell.  The  root,  which  is  perennial,  at- 
tains the  length  of  several  feet,  and  is  sometimes 
more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  When  S  ^ears 
old  it  is  dng,  and  when  cleansed  and  dried  is 
ready  for  the  market,  in  which  state  it  is  known 
as  stick  liquorice ;  or  it  is  at  once  cut  up  and 
boiled  in  water  to  furnish  the  extract.  This  is 
the  saturated  solution,  decanted  off  and  evapo- 
rated to  proper  consistence  for  forming  the  sub- 
stance into  cylinders  5  or  6  inches  long  and  an 
inch  in  diameter.  In  this  state,  rolled  in  bay 
leaves,  which  adhere  to  the  black  cylinders,  the 
substance  is  the  crude  liquorice  of  commerce. 
It  is  dry  and  brittle,  of  shining  fracture,  of 
sweet  and  peculiar  taste,  and,  1^  pnro  and  genu- 
ine, entirely  soluble  in  water.  This,  however, 
is  rarely  the  case,  for  the  article  is  subject  to 
gross  adulterations.  The  Spanish  liquorice,  ac- 
cording to  Accum,  is  frequently  nothing  else 
than  a  mixture  of  the  juice  with  the  worst  kind 
of  gum  Arabic,  called  Barbary  gum,  imported 
into  England  chiefly  for  making  shoe  black- 
ing. Metallic  copper  scraped  off  the  evaporat- 
ing pans  is  very  commonly  present ;  and  starch 
and  flour  sometimes  constitute  nearly  one  half 
6f  the  substance.  These  adulterations  Dr.  Has- 
saU  found  extended  to  the  different  kinds  of 
roll  and  pix>e  lianorice,  and  Pontofract  lozenges, 
which  last,  made  near  Pomfret,  Yorkshire,  are 
usually  considered  as  presenting  a  very  pure 
form  of  the  extract  Jjquorice  is  refined  by 
dissolving  the  impure  extract  in  water  without 
boOinff,  separating  the  insoluble  matters  and 
also  the  acrid  oleo-resinous  portions  which  by 

,  long  boilinff  were  extracted  from  the  root,  and 
reforming  uie  article  in  cylinders  of  the  size  of 
pipe  stems.  But  in  the  place  of  the  substances 
removed  others  are  commonly  introduced,  as 
sugar,  flour,  starch,  and  gelatine.  Liquorice 
root  was  first  thoroughly  analyzed  by  Dr.  Has- 

.  sail,  who  gives  the  following  results  in  his  late 
work,  "Adulterations  Detected.'*  The  peculiar 
principle,  glycyrrhizine,  was  formerly  separated 
and  described  by  Robiquet : 
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Of  the  fresh  root  500  parts  furnished  175  parts 
of  extract;  and  the  same  quantity  of  the 
powder  of  the  dried  root  gave  275  parts  of  the 
extract. — ^Liquorice  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  de- 
coction of  the  root,  which  is  an  excellent  de- 
mulcent, applicable  in  catarrhal  affections,  and 
to  irritations  of  the  mucous  membrane ;  and  the 
extract  is  largely  employed  for  similar  purposes. 
It  is  an  important  ingredient  in  cough  mixtures, 
or  is  taken  alone  to  allay  the  tickling  and  irri- 
tation of  the  cough  and  promote  expectoration. 
It  is  also  used  in  mixtures  to  disguise  the  taste 
of  other  medicines ;  and  in  pills  to  give  tiiem 
proper  consistence. 

LISBON  (Port.  Zw5<Mi),  the  capital  of  Portugal 
and  of  the  province  of  i^tremadnra,  situated  on 
the  N.  bant:  and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tagusi 
lat.  88°  42'  N.,  long.  9°  5'  W.,  about  180  m.  S. 
from  Oporto,  230  m.  N.  W.  from  Cadiz,  and  820 
m.  S.  W.  from  Madrid ;  po^.  in  1857, 275,000 ; 
of  the  district  to  which  it  gives  its  name,  424,- 
080.  The  city,  covering  several  hills  with  pal- 
aces, churches,  convents,  and  other  striking 
buildings,  has  a  magnificent  appearance,  which 
is  only  surpassed  by  that  of  Constantinople  or 
Kaples.  Many  of  the  streets,  however,  are  in  a 
miserable  and  filthy  condition,  particularly  in 
the  E.  part  of  the  city,  which,  having  escaped 
fit>m  the  earthquake  of  1755,  is  the  oldest.  The 
other  parts,  which  were  destroyed,  have  been 
rebuilt  more  regularly.  Lisbon  is  divided  into 
6  districts,  and  contains  89  pari^ea,  indnding 
Belem,  854  streets,  216  cross  streetsi  119  courts 
or  alleys,  12  large  squares  (the  principal  and  one 
of  the  grandest  in  Europe  bemg  the  Pra^  do 
ComTMrcio)  and  48  smaller  ones,  5  public  walka, 
and  84  fountains.  The  castle  and  dtadel  of  St 
George  occupy  the  highest  point  of  tiie  city. 
The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  edifices 
of  Lisbon.  The  church  of  St.  Yinoent  contains 
the  tombs  of  most  of  the  membera  of  the  reign> 
ing  houae  of  Bragan^a.  The  Necessidades  nalace 
commands  a  fine  view  of  the  river,  and  has  hand- 
some gardens.  The  other  prindpal  palaces  aro 
those  of  the  ^uda,  of  Belem,  and  of  jBemposta. 
The  meetings  of  ^e  cortes  take  place  in  the 
convent  of  San  Bento,  thej^alleries  in  the  hall 
of  deputies  and  of  peers  being  neatly  fitted  up 
for  spectators.  The  aqueduct,  erected  in  the 
18th  century,  bringing  the  water  a  distance  of 
several  miles  from  the  N.  W.  side  of  Lisbon  to 
a  reservoir  near  the  Proffa  do  Bato^  is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  objects  of  public  interest  in 
Lisbon.  The  arsenal  was  at  one  time  one  of  the 
finest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  and 
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is  8t01  inter«0tiiig  from  its  oolleotion  of  weap<»is  fine  YaUey,  watered  hj  the  small  streams  Orbeo 
and  engines  of  war.  A  naval  arsenal  was  also  and  Toacqiies,  in  the  department  of  Calvados 
erected  at  the  end  of  the  Idthoentary,  after  the  (Normandy),  118^  m.  by  railway  from  Paris; 
earthqnake ;  a  great  indostrial  exhibition  was  pop.  in  1856, 12,G51.  The  principal  street,  trav- 
held  there  in  1^9.  Lisbon  abounds  in  hospitals  ersed  by  the  highway  from  Oaen  to  Evrenz, 
and  charitable  institutions,  the  most  interesting  is  spaoions  and  handsome ;  the  rest  of  the  town 
of  which  is  the  JRedl  tJoia  Pio^  for  the  acoom-  is  composed  of  narrow  and  tortaons  streets,  and 
modation  of  foundlings,  orphans,  and  abandon-  most  'of  the  houses  are  of  wood  and  present  a 
ed  children,  and  the  most  extensive  the  hospital  wretched  appearance.  The  finest  edifice  of 
of  St  Joseph.  Amonff  the  other  public  build-  Lisieux  is  the  cathedral,  a  Gothic  building  of 
ings  are  the  custom  house,  the  exchange,  5  the  18th  century.  The  town  contuns  a  hand- 
theatres,  the  royal  library,  a  museum  of  natural  some  chapel  of  the  Holy  Virgin,  erected  by  the 
history,  and  a  botanic  garden.  The  English  bishopPeterCanchon  in  expiation  of  the  bloody 
church  contains  a  handsome  cemetery,  with  the  part  which  he  had  taken  in  tne  execution  of  Joan 
remains  of  Dr.  Doddridge  and  Fielding,  in  whose  of  Arc;  a  public  library  of  6,000  vols. ;  and  a 
honor  a  tomb  was  erected  in  1880.  Among  the  theatre.  Tne  episcopal  palace  is  a  fine  building ' 
learned  institutions  is  an  academy  of  sciences,  an  with  beautiful  gardens.  Most  of  the  manu- 
academy  of  fine  arts,  and  societies  for  the  im-  factures  of  the  arrondissement,  chiefly  linen, 
provement  of  industry  and  the  working  classes,  woollen,  cotton,  ribbons,  &g.,  amounting  to 
— ^The  harbor  of  Lisbon  is  one  of  the  beet  and  about  $4,000,000  annually,  are  sold  in  Lisieux; 
most  accessible  in  the  world.  Although  its  trade  and  there  is  also  a  brisk  commerce  in  grain, 
has  declined  since  the  loss  of  Brazil,  it  is  still  of  fruits,  cider,  hemp,  fiax,  cattle,  and  the  other 
great  importance.  The  imports  in  1857  Tchiefly  produce  of  the  country. — ^Lisieux  is  a  town  of 
colonial  produce,  cottons,  woollens,  metals,  &c.)  great  antiquity,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  Lex- 
were  viuued  at  $10,000,000,  and  the  exports  ovii.  It  was  pillaged  by  the  Kormans  in  877, 
(wine,  spirits,  meat,  metals,  &c.)  at  nearly  $6,-  burned  by  the  Bretons  in  1180,  taken  by  Philip 
000,000,  including  $600,000  in  specie.  About  Augustus  in  1203,  by  the  English  in  1415,  and 
5,000  vessels  enter  and  leave  annually,  half  of  by  Henry  lY.  in  1589. 
which  are  engaged  in  the  coasting,  and  the  re*  LISLE,  Guiujluxb  db,  a  French  geographer, 
mainder  in  the  foreign  trade.  Of  American  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  28, 1675,  died  Jan.  25, 1726. 
vessels  there  were  11  in  the  year  ending  Sept.  He  was  the  son  of  Claude  de  Lisle,  a  geogra- 
80,  1858.  There  are  sugar  refineries,  tanneries,  pher  and  historian  of  some  note,  and  from 
potteries,  silk,  paper,  and  soap  factories ;  but  the  childhood  manifested  a  strong  predilection  for 
industrial  activitv  is  very  limited.  The  gold-  the  science  in  which  he  afterward  became  so 
smiths  and  Jewellers  of  Lisbon  are  among  the  distinguished.  At  the  age  of  9  he  had  construct- 
most  skilful  workmen  of  Europe. — ^Lisbon  was  ed  several  charts  of  ancient  history,  and  he  was 
originally  called  Olisipo;  by  the  Bomans  Fell-  not  long  in  forming  the  design  of  wholly  recon- 
citas  Julia ;  and  by  the  Moors  Lishbuna  or  Ash-  stmcting  the  system  of  ^ography  then  pursued 
buna.  The  last  named  captured  the  city  in  in  Europe,  lliis  he  effected  in  1700  by  the 
the  beginning  of  the  8th  century,  and  it  re-  publicationofmapsof  the  world,  and.of  Europe, 
mained  in  their  power  with  some  slight  ex-  Asia,  and  Africa,  in  which  he  corrected  many 
ception  till  about  the  middle  of  the  12th,  when  of  the  errors  which  had  been  copied  with  little 
Affonso  I.  made  it  one  of  the  great  capitals  of  alteration  into  all  the  works  on  geography  since 
Christendom.  It  reached  the  zenith  of  its  im-  the  time  of  Ptolemy.  He  also  constmoted  a 
portance  at  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century  celestial  and  a  terrestrial  globe.  These  works 
under  Emanuel  the  Great,  when  the  Portu-  were  the  object  of  general  admiration.  De 
guese  were  distinguished  above  all  other  na-  Lisle  was  admitted  to  the  academy  of  sciences 
tions  for  their  maritime  discovery  and  commer-  in  1702,  and  was  afterward  appointed  tutor  in 
cial  enterprise.  The  most  memorable  event  in  geography  to  Louis  XV.,  who  created  for  him 
the  histoiy  of  Lisbon  is  the  earthquake  of  'Sov.  in  1718  the  title  of  "first  geographer  to  the 
1,  1756,  by  whidi  about  60,000  persons  lost  king,*' with  a  pension  of  1,200  livres.  De  Lisle 
their  lives,  and  most  of  the  city  was  destroyed,  drew  up  several  maps  for  the  use  of  his  royal 
(See  Eabthquaee,  vol.  vi.  p.  722.)  Lisbon  has  pupil,  and  the  whole  number  which  he  made 
never  fully  recovered  f^om  this  calamitv,  of  is  said  to  amount  to  134.  In  1724  lie  published 
which  vestiges  still  remain  in  the  desolated  a  corrected  edition  of  his  map  of  the  world, 
aspect  of  many  vacant  building  sites.  The  He  contributed  several  memoirs  to  the  Beeueil 
city  was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1807,  but  de  racademie  des  sciences.—JoBSPB.  Kicolab,  a 
delivered  by  the  English  in  1808,  and  pro*  IVench  astronomer,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
tected  by  the  dake  of  Wellington  against  the  born  in  Paris,  April  4, 1688,  died  there,  Sept. 
attacks  of  the  enemy  by  the  erection  in  1809-  11, 1768.  He  first  brought  himself  into  notice 
'10  of  formidable  fortifications,  extending  from  in  1706  by  an  essay  on  an  eclipse  of  the  sun. 
the  N.  of  Cape  Roca  eastward  to  Torres  Vedras  In  1714  he  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  French 
(hence  called  the  lines  of  Torres  Vedras),  and  academy,  and  in  1724  visited  England,  where 
southward  from  Alhandra  to  the  Tagus.  he  was  well  received  by  Holley  and  Newton, 
LISIEUX,  a  French  town,  capitd  of  an  ar-  and  elected  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society.  On 
rondissement  of  the  same  name,  situated  in  a  the  invitation  of  Catharine  I.  in  1726,  he  went 
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to  8t  Peterabarg,  where  he  had  charge  of  the  natond  history,  and  was  thus  led  to  the  use  of 

observatory  until  1747,  when  ill  health  obliged  the  mierosoope,  the  imperfections  of  which 

him  to  return  to  France.    While  in  Russia  he  tnmed  his  attention  to  its  construction.    He 

had  made  a  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  succeeded  in  making  ver^r  considerable  improve* 

geography  and  astronomy,  which  on  his  return  ments,  forming  a  *combmation  of  lenses  thor- 

was  purchased  by  Louis  XV.,  and  De  Lisle  oughly  achromatic,  and  capable  of  admitting 

charged  with  the  care  of  it.    He  also  became  a  observation  over  a  very  extensive  field.    These 

professor  in  the  royal  college  of  France,  where  improvements  are  described  at  length  by  him 

Lalande  and  Messier  were  among  his  pupils.  in  the  ^  Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1829. 

LIST,  Fbixdbioh,  a  German  political  econo-  iir.  Lister  is  not  less  distinguished  as  an  ob- 
mist,  bom  in  Rentlingen,  Aug.  6,  1789,  died  by  server  than  as  an  inventor.  He  was  elected  a 
his  own  hand  in  Ku&tein,  Nov.  80,  1846.  He  fellow  of  the  royal  society  in  1832. 
studied  political  economy,  was  for  two  years  LISTON,  John,  an  English  actor,  born  in 
professor  of  this  and  kindred  sciences  at  Tdbing-  London  in  1776,  died  Mardi  22. 1846.  He  was 
en,  and  officiated  as  agent  of  the  German  com-  educated  at  Dr.  Barrow^s  school,  Soho,  and  sub- 
'mercial  union  from  1819  to  1821,  when  he  was  sequently  became  second  master  in  the  gram* 
elected  to  the Wlirtemberg  chambers;  buthav-  mar  school  of  St  Martinis,  Leicester  square, 
ing  attacked  the  government  in  a  petition,  he  founded  by  Archbishop  Tenison.  Having  been 
was  prevented  from  taking  his  seat,  and  sen-  ezpeUed  from  this  establishment  for  acting  in 
tenced  to  10  months*  imprisonment.  After  plays  with  the  large  boys,  he  went  upon  the 
fruitless  attempts  to  obtain  his  pardon,  and  after  stage,  and  for  several  years  appeared  inprovin- 
several  years' exile,  he  was  eventually  compelled  cial  theatres  with  moderate  success.  His  Dig- 
to  pay  &e  penalty  of  the  law  by  imprisonment  gory  in  ^^  She  Stoops  to  Conquer'*  first  revealed 
in  the  fortress  of  Asperg,  after  which  he  emi-  his  remarkable  comic  genius.  In  1806  he  ob- 
grated  to  the  United  States,  and  settled  in  Penn-  tfdned  an  engagement  at  the  Haymarket  the^- 
sylvania.  His  ^  Outliues  of  a  New  System  of  tre,  and  bv  his  Gawkey  in  the  "  Chapter  of 
Political  Economy"  was  published  in  Philadel-  Accidents*'  and  Lord  Grizzle  in  "  Tom  ThumV 
phia  in  1827.  He  became  an  exten«ve  holder  established  a  reputation  as  one  of  the  first  low 
of  land,  which  he  made  available  for  cultiva-  comedians  of  the  day.  In  1809  he  attempted 
tion  in  concert  with  other  capitalists^  and  also  tragedy,  with  but  moderate  success.  His  famous 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  establishment  of  character  of  Paul  Pry,  first  performed  in  1825, 
rulways.  His  name  was  particularly  associated  created  at  the  time  an  unusual  sensation.  Among 
with  the  settlement  of  rort  Clinton  and  Ta-  his  other  principal  characters  were  Mawworm, 
maqua,  two  towns  in  Schuylkill  co.  In  1880  Tony  Lumpkin,  Bombastes  Furioso,  and  Billy 
he  was  appointed  U.  S.  consul  at  Hamburg;  but  Lackaday  m  ^* Sweethearts  and  Wives.*'  He 
after  a  residence  in  Paris,  he  came  back  to  renn-  retired  from  the  stage  about  1887.  He  was  a 
sylvania,  and  finally  returned  to  Europe  in  1882,  man  of  ezemolary  character. — ^Mrs.  Liston,  wife 
and  in  1883  took  up  his  abode  at  Leipsio,  where  of  the  preceding,  whose  maiden  name  was  Ty- 
for  some  time  he  officiated  as  American  consuL  rer,  bom  in  London  about  1780,  died  Sept.  19, 
He  advocated  the  establishment  of  the  Leipsic-  1854b  Though  in  stature  almost  a  dwarf,  she 
Dresden  and  of  other  railways,  and  in  1887  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  with  the  public 
went  to  Paris,  whence  he  wrote  a  series  of  in  her  acting  as  well  as  in  her  songs.  Her  best 
letters  to  the  Augsburg  Allg&meine  Zeitungy  part  was  that  of  Queen  DollaloDa  in  Tom  Thumb, 
subsequently  collected  in  a  work,  the  1st  vol-  She  married  Mr.  Lbton  in  1807,  and  bore  him 
ume  of  which  was  published  in  Stuttgart  in  a  son,  who  became  a  captain  in  the  army,  and 
1841  under  the  title  of  Das  natumale  System  died  in  Nov.  1864,  and  a  daughter,  who  mar- 
der  polittMhen  Oeionomiey  advocating  the  con-  ried  Rodwell,  the  musical  composer, 
sistent  protection  of  national  industry.  In  1843  LISZT,  Frasz,  a  Hungarian  pianist  and  com- 
he  established  at  Augsburg  the  Zollvereinthlatty  poser,  born  in  Raiding,  near  Oedenburg,  Oct. 
in  which  he  proposed  t^e  enlargement  of  the  22, 1811.  At  6  years  of  age  he  manifested  so 
oustomsunion,  and  the  organization  of  a  national  extraordinary  an  aptitude  for  music,  that  his 
commercial  qrstem  and  of  a  national  fleet  In  fieither,  himself  a  musician  of  some  repute, 
1844  he  visited  Austria  and  Hungary,  and  in  thenceforth  carefully  instructed  him  on  the 
1846  England  with  the  view  of  founding  a  com-  pianoforte.  In  his  9th  year  he  performed  at  a 
mercial  fiance  between  that  country  and  Ger-  public  concert  in  Presburg  at  which  were  pres- 
many.  He  was  not  successful,  and  having  met  ent  several  wealthy  Hungarian  noblemen.  The 
with  disappointment  in  many  other  projects  and  latter,  astonished  at  young  Liszt's  talents,  at 
lost  his  property  in  the  United  States,  he  blew  once  proposed  to  contribute  to  his  musical  edu- 
his  brains  out.  Ample  justice  has  been  done  cation  during  the  next  6  years.  In  accordance 
since  his  death  to  his  disinterested  and  inde-  with  this  proposition  Liszt,  accompanied  by  his 
fatigable  exertions.  An  edition  of  his  complete  father,  repaired  to  Vienna  and  was  put  under 
works,  with  his  biography  by  Hausser,  was  pub-  the  instruction  of  Earl  Czemy  and  Salieri,  with 
lished  at  Stuttgart  in  1850-^51  (3  vols.  8vo.}.  whom  he  remained  about  18  months,  after  which 

LISTER,  JosBPH  Jaokson,  an  English  micro-  he  appeared  in  concerts  in  Vienna,  Munich,  and 

soopist,  born  about  1800.    A  merchant  by  pro-  elsewhere,  with  great  success*   At  Paris,  where 

fession,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  he  arrived  in  1823,  he  received  the  most  flatter- 
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ing  attentions ;  but  Ms  father,  who  was  his  in-  In  this  portion  he  has  made  Weimar  one  of  the 

separable  companion,  took  care  that  he  should  chief  mnsioal  centres  of  Europe,  and  has  helped 

not  be  spoiled  by  the  indiscriminate  praises  lar-  to  introdnoe  to  notice  several  of  the  rising  com* 

ished  upon  him.    ^though  rejected  as  a  pupil  posers  of  Qermanj.    To  his  exertions  Richard 

by  the  conservatoire  on  account  of  his  foreign  Wagner  is  in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  the 

birth,  he  was  carefully  instructed  in  counter-  publicity  which  his  operas  now  enjoy.    With 

Eoint  by  Reicha,  and  not  a  day  passed  in  which  characteristio  generosity  he  also  afibrds  gratui* 

e  did  not  give  many  hours  of  practice  to  the  tons  instruction  to  young  pianists,  for  whose 

works  of  Bach  and  other  eminent  composers  benefit  he  gives  private  performances.    As  a 

for  the  pianoforte.    When  his  education  was  performer  Liszt  stands  at  the  head  of  what 

considered  finished,  father  and  son  made  lucra-  has  been  called  the  "  prodi^ons^'  school,  excel* 

tive  concert  tours  in  the  provinces  and  in  Eng-  ling  in  the  production  of  difficult  and  novel 

land.    Upon  his  return  to  Paris  in  1826,  Franz  effects.    His  fingering  is  firm,  vigorous,  and 

produced  an  opera  in  one  act  entitl^  Don  wonderfully  flexible ;  but  he  labors  under  the 

Sanehe.  ou  le  chdteau  de  Vamour^  which  only  imputation,  not  altogether  unfounded,  of  saori- 

escapea  condemnation  on  account  of  the  youth  ficing  grace  to  strength,  and  of  a  desire  to 

of  the  composer.    Li  1827  he  lost  his  father,  an  astonish  rather  than  to  charm  by  his  playing, 

event  whicn  made  a  deep  impression  upon  him,  His  compositions  are  liable  of  the  same  criti- 

and  under  the  influence  of  an  unusually  active  oism.    Bach,  Handel,  Beethoven,  and  the  older 

Ima^natlon  he  surrendered  himself  to  gloomy  composers  have,  however,  had  no  more  elo- 

fimcies  and  religious  rhapsodies.    An  unhappy  quent  interpreter,  notwithstanding  he  cannot 

attachment  to  a  woman  of  rvcik  at  the  same  idways  avoid  substituting  his  own  ideas  for 

time  prompted  him  to  retire  from  the  world,  theirs.  As  a  performer  his  execution  has  deterio- 

and  for  severed  years  he  almost  wholly  relin-  rated  during  his  retirement,  and  it  is  said  that 

quished  his  art.    In  this  interv^  his  plastic  he  cannot  now  perform  many  of  his  early  pieces, 

mind,  quick  at  receiving  impressions,  embraced  distinguished  cliiefly  for  their  difficulties.    He 

at  different  times  the  doctrines  of  the  St  Si-  has  been  an  active  contributor  to  musical  lit- 

monists,  the  philosophy  of  Lamennais,  and  the  erature,  and  is  the  author  of  a  ^'Biography  of 

vivid  poetic  rancies  of  Victor  Hugo  or  George  Ohopin"  (1862),  of  a  work  on  "  The  Gypsies 

Sand.    During  the  revolution  of  July,  1880.  he  and  their  Music''  (Paris,  1859),  and  of  numer- 

composed  a  Symphonie  rholutionnaire^  which,  ous  articles  on  the  operas  of  Wagner  and  other 

however,  was  never  published.  The  appearance  subjects  in  the  Neue  Zeiteehr^ftJ^  Mueii,    His 

of  Paganini  in  Paris  in  1881  roused  him  from  compositions  comprise  a  variety,  of  fantadas, 

this  mood,  and,  full  of  the  idea  of  becoming  the  eapriees^  reminiscences,  dec.    His  personal  ap- 

Paganini  of  the  pianoforte,  he  resumed  his  prao-  pearance  is  striking,  and  his  features,  though 

tice  on  that  instrument.    In  1885  he  heard  of  angular  and  unprepossessing,  thoroughly  reflect 

the  saccess  of  Thalberg  in  Paris,  and,  after  an  his  genius  and  energy  of  character.    He  pos- 

interval  of  8  years,  suddenly  niade  his  reap*  sesses  many  engaging  personal  qualities,  and  is 

pearance  there  witiii  an  6clat  which  his  long  ab-  distinguidied  by  an  almost  profuse  liberality, 

sence  had  in  no  respect  diminished.    A  contem-  LlTOHFLKli),  a  K.  W.  co.  of  Oonn.,  border* 

Sorary  critic,  in  enumerating  the  qualities  which  ingonN.  Y. ;  area,  885  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 
iBtinffaishedbo^  pianists,  <K>served:  ^^Thalbei^  45,258.  It  is  watered  by  the  Honsatonio,  Nan* 
is  the  first,  but  Liszt  is  the  only  one."  From  Paris  gatuck,  and  Farmiugton  rivers,  with  their 
Liszt  proceeded  in  1887  to  Italy,  creating  every-  brancbBS,  which  supply  extensive  water  power, 
where  a  sensation  not  less  lively  than  that  caused  The  surface  is  uneven,  in  some  parts  mountain- 
by  Paganini.  At  Vienna  he  gave  a  series  of  con-  ous,  and  the  soil  good.  Iron  ore  abounds  and 
certs  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  by  the  great  inunda-  is  extensively  manu&ctured.  The  principal  nro- 
tion  of  1888  at  Pesth ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  ductions  in  1850  were  279,186  bushels  of  Indian 
a  deputation  of  Hungarian  noblemen  he  subse-  corn,  91,224  of  rye,  299,488  of  oats,  298,511  of 
quently  visited  the  latter  city,  where  he  was  re-  potatoes,  109,288  tons  of  hay,  1,246,688  lbs.  of 
ceived  with  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  and  was  butter,  and  148,518  of  wool.  There  were  17 
presented  by  the  inhabitants  with  a  sword  of  grist  mills,  10  iron  founderies,  16  woollen  fao- 
nonor  and  the  rights  of  citizenship.  From  this  tories,  5  cotton  fectories,  89  tanneries,  104 
period  until  1847  his  career  was  a  succession  of  churches,  and  8,828  pupils  attending  pubUo 
triumphs,  and  probably  no  musician  has  in  an  schools. — ^Lftchfisld,  a  township  and  the  cap- 
equal  space  of  time  been  more  honored,  flatter-  ital  of  the  preceding  county ;  pop.  in  1850, 
ed,  or  caressed  by  all  ranks  of  society.  In  the  8,958.  The  village  is  pleasantly  situated  on  an 
latter  year,  wearying  of  the  life  of  an  itinerant  elevation  which  commands  a  view  noted  lor 
performer,  he  retired  to  a  small  village  in  Qer-  its  beauty.  It  contains  a  court  house,  gaol, 
many,  with  the  intention  of  devoting  himself  to  4  churches  (Oongregational,  Episcopal,.  Metho 
a  higher  order  of  compoation  than  the  fantasias  odist^  and  Roman  Catholic),  a  private  lunatic 
and  other  pianoforte  pieces  which  he  had  pre-  asylum,  2  academies,  and  a  newspaper  office, 
viously  produced.  About  this  time  he  accepted  It  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  celebrated  law 
an  offer  from  the  duke  of  Weimar  to  assume  the  school,  established  in  1784  bv  the  Hon.  Tapping 
post  of  conductor  of  the  court  concerts  and  the  Reeve,  but  discontinued  after  his  death.  Of 
opera  at  Weimar,  where  he  has  since  resided.  late  years  it  has  been  a  &vorite  summer  resort. 
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LITEBAET  HISTORY,  the  bistoEj  of  books,  preoeded  ift^  Imfe  fhowing  a  less  thorough  so- 
treating  therefore  the  attainments  and  progress  qoaintance  with  sdenoe  and  the  modem  Ian- 
of  the  human  mind  in  every  d^artment,  and  the  gnages  than  with  oriental  and  theological  litera- 
eharaoteristio  tendencies  and  opinions  of  every  tore.  Of  sabseqnent  genersl  literary  histories, 
age.  Politioal  and  eoolesiastical  histories  deal  the  most  important  are  Wachler's  Hcmdbuek 
chiefly  wiUi  events;  literary  history,  with  d^  OeaehithU  der  Literatfur  (^  enlarged  ed^ 
thought ;  each  merges  into  the  other,  and  they  1838),  and  Grftsse^s  Homdbuch  d&r  aUgemeinen 
are  necessarily  connected  in  any  complete  nar-  JAter0turqe$ehickU  (1887-'55).  The  Italians 
rative.  Bibliography,  biography,  and  even  spe-  have  excelled  in  histories  of  tiieir  own  litersr 
cial  criticism  are  but  the  subordinate  parts  of  tnre.  Tirabosohi  (177^^82)  spplies  himself 
literary  history ;  its  main  object  is  to  show  the  particularly  to  the  ezpoeition  of  facts^  and  makes 
general  progress  and  phases  of  intelleetual  d^  but  a  sparing  use  of  criticism ;  Oormani  (1804- 
velopmentand  of  aasthetic  and  moral  culture.  '18)  more  frequently  analyzes  books,  and  critics!- 
The  ancients  left  no  example  of  this  species  of  Iv  appreciates  the  writers;  and  the  French  an- 
history.  It  consists  in  large  part  of  generaliza-  thor  Ginguen^  (1811-19)  indudes  both  the  Latin 
tions  from  literary  phenomena,  of  which  Pater-  and  native  literature  of  Italy.  Bismondi's  history 
cuius  gives  one  early  instance.  He  shows  by  a  of  the  literature  of  southern  Europe  is  full  snd 
historical  review  that  the  great  men  of  antiquity  pleasing.  There  is  no  esteemed  complete  his* 
seem  often  to  have  come  in  dusters,  sppearing  tory  either  of  French  or  Eng^h  literature.  The 
almost  contemporaneously  in  particuhu*  places,  colossal  literary  history  of  France  undertaken 
QuintUian  also  introduces  the  prindpal  authors  by  the  Benedictines  in  1788  is  still  continued 
of  Greece  and  Rome  together  in  a  single  chap-  by  the  academy  of  inscriptitms  and  belles-let- 
ter. But  tiie  classical  and  medisBval  authors  tres,  Demogeot  in  1857  published  a  brilliant 
rendered  scarcely  an^  service  to  this  depart-  summary  in  one  volume.  Warton's  history  of 
ment,  except  by  leaving  materials.  From  the  English  poetry,  extending  only  to  the  reign  of 
15th  century  many  more  or  less  comprehensive  Elizabeth,  has  remained  a  £ivorite  work.  Hd- 
histories  of  European  literature  have  appeared,  lam^s  *^  Introduction  to  the  Literature  of  £u- 
and  the  present  century  espeddly  has  prt>duoed  rope  in  the  16th,  16th,  and  I7th  Oenturies"  is 
vdnablesynopticd  views  both  of  European  and  hiu^y  surpassed  in  respect  oi  learning  and 
orientd  literature.  Notwithstanding  the  BUh  philosophic^  criticism  by  any  literary  history. 
liotheea  Uhwenalii  (1545-'55)  of  Conrad  Ges-  In  Germany,  Brucker,  Tennemann,  Buhle,  and 
ner,  and  the  Bibliotheea  SeUeta  (1598)  of  the  others,  have  written  histories  of  phOoeophy. 
Italian  Jesuit  Fossevin,  Hdlam  follows  Lord  Menzel  is  the  prindpd  generd  lustorian  of 
Bacon  in  the  assertion  that  no  red  history  of  German  literature  (1828),  Bonterwek  of  mod- 
letters  had  been  written  up  to  his  time.  Bacon  em  poetry  and  doquence  (1801- 19X  Wilhdm 
compares  the  world,  lacking  this,  to  a  statue  of  Ton  Schlegel  of  dramatic  literature  (1809-^11), 
Polyphemus  wanting  his  single  eye.  He  gives  and  Ferdinsnd  Wolf  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese 
the  outlines  of  a  scheme  which  would  contain  literature  (1869).  The  most  authoritative  his- 
*'  the  antiquities  and  originals  of  knowledges,  tory  of  Spanish  literature  is  that  by  George 
and  their  sects,  their  inventions,  their  tradi*  Ticknor  (8  vols.,  New  York,  18i9). — The  works 
tions,  their  divers  administrations  and  manag-  of  diief  importance  on  the  literatures  of  differ- 
ings,  their  flourishings,  their  oppodtions,  decays,  ent  nations  are  referred  to  at  tiie  dose  of  the 
depressions,  oblivions,  removes,  with  the  causes  articles  under  their  several  heads, 
and  occasions  of  them,  and  all  other  events  con-  LITHARGE.  See  Lkao. 
coming  learning,  throughout  the  ages  of  the  UTHGOW,  William,  a  Scotch  traveller,  bom 
worid.^'  Such  a  history,  he  says,  would  ^'make  in  the  parish  of  Lanark  in  1588,  died  tiiere  in 
learned  men  wise  in  the  use  and  administration  1640.  He  was  of  humble  parentage,  and  as 
of  learning."  The  prindpd  attempts  in  the  17th  soon  as  he  attained  manhood  commenced  a  pe- 
oentury  were  the  Prodromut  Hutoria  Literarim  destrian  tour  on  the  continent.  After  travelHng 
of  Lambecins  (1659X  in  which  the  design  of  a  in  Germany,  Bohemia,  the  Netherlands,  Switz- 
universd  account  of  literature  is  completed  only  erland,  and  F^^ance,  he  proceeded  to  Itdy,  then 
as  far  as  the  times  of  Moses  and  Oadmus,  and  vidted  Greece,  western  Asis^  and  Egypt,  and  re- 
the  PolyhUtor  LiterariuM  of  Morhof  (1688),  a  turned  to  England,  bringing  with  him  ^certain 
work  of  erudition  and  judgment,  which  was  rare  gifts  and  notable  relics*'  from  Jordan  and 
enlarged  by  Fabridus,  and  remained  long  in  Jerusalem,  which  he  presented  to  Kiog  James 
esteem.  A  more  complete  and  regular  synopss  and  the  queen.  Having  remdned  a  year  in 
was  the  Origine^  progresto  eitato  attuale  d^ogni  London,  he  set  out  for  western  Africa,  and  trav- 
Utteratura  (178^^99),  by  the  Jesuit  Andres,  ersed  Morocco,  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripoli,  re* 
displaying  extendve  learning,  but  littie  philoso-  turning  home  through  Hungary,  Poland,  and 
phicd  thought.  A  history  df  modem  arts  and  Germany.  His  reputation  as  an  adventurous 
sciences  was  meantime  projected  in  Germany,  traveller  had  by  this  time  become  so  great 
The  severd  departments  were  distributed  among  that  the  court  and  people  of  London  regard- 
11  savants,  and  J.  G.  Eichhorn  undertook  the  ed  him  as  a  public  cnriodty,  the  king  honor- 
generd  survey.  He  aft;erward  published  a  his-  ing  him  with  frequent  and  fiuniliar  andienco^ 
tory  of  letters  from  the  earliest  ages  (1805-11),  while  the  nobles  and  gentry  entertdned  him  ss 
more  methodicd  and  specific  than  any  that  had  a  guest    In  1619  he  departed  on  a  third  tour. 
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bearing  reoonsmeadAtorjr  letten  ftom  Jamea  to  Tbd  inky  mttterial  k  then  washed  with  a  weak 

all  kings,  princes,  and  potentates.    These  doca-  aoid  solotion,  which  has  the  effect  of  hardening 

ments  however  did  not  mnch  arafl  him,  for  on  it,  and  also  eating  awayslightly  the  stone  not 

arriving  at  Malaga  in  Spain  he  was  arrested  as  protected  bj  the  ink.    Water  is  then  applied, 

a  spy,  and  snbje^ed  to  tortnre ;  his  limbs  were  which  wets  the  dean  portions  of  the  stone,  leav- 

mangled  and  cmshed,  and  his  body  lacerated  in^  the  greasy  lines  dry;  and  after  thb  the 

with  tightened  cords.    Throngh  the  interven-  litnographio  ink  laid  over  the  whole  adheres 

tion  of  ihe  British  consul,  he  at  length  obtained  only  to  the  greasy  lines.    The  art  was  invented 

his  liberty,  and  was  conveyed  to  England  in  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century  by  Aloys  Sene- 

1621,  a  helpless  invalid.    His  condition  was  so  felder,  a  Bavarian,  who,  too  poor  to  publish  his 

deplorable  that  he  had  to  be  presented  at  court  works,  experimented  with  a  view  to  discover 

reclining  on  a  feather  bed.    On  recovering  his  some  cheap  method  by  which  he  could  print 

health  Lithgow  was  so  imprudent  as  to  assault  them  himself.   (See  Senbfbxdbb.)   The  process 

the  Spanish  ambassador  in  the  presence  cham-  was  suggested  to  him  by  his  having  casually 

ber,  which  outrage  consigned  him  for  9  months  made  for  his  mother  a  memorandum  of  cloUies 

to  tiie  Marshalsea  prison.    His  latter  days  were  to  be  sent  to  the  washerwoman  by  writing  upon 

passed  in  Scotland.    The  first  edition  of  his  a  slab  of  stone,  which  he  intended  to  copy.    As 

"  Travels"  was  published  in  London  in  1614,  it  lay  before  him  he  thought  to  try  the  effect  of 

the  latest  in  1814.    He  was  also  the  author  of  applying  printer^s  ink  to  the  lines  and  tlius  tiJ:- 

a  history  of  the  siege  of  Breda  (1687).  ing  an  impression,  and  in  1796  succeeded  in 

LITHIA  (Gr.  Xc^or,  a  stone),  the  oxide  of  the  printing  a  piece  of  murio  from  lines  dmwn  in 

metal  lithium,  discovered  by  Arfwedson  in  1818  slight  relief.  Long  before  this,  in  1728,  a  mem- 

in  the  mineral  petalite,  since  found  in  lepidolite,  ber  of  the  French  academy  of  sciences,  named 

spodumene,  and  in  several  varieties  of  mica;  Duiay,  described  in  the  Memaires  of  the  acad- 

symbol  LO.  chemical  equivalent  14.5.    It  is  an  emy  a  method  of  engraving  in  relief  upon 

alkaline  substance  closely  allied  to  potash  and  marble  and  some  other  stones,  by  which,  with 

soda.    It  is  separated  by  Igniting  the  pulverized  the  use  of  a  varnish  to  protect  the  portions 

minerals  tibat  contain  it  with  twice  their  weight  to  be  left  raised,  and  of  acid  to  eat  down 

of  quicklime,  treating  first  with  hydrochloric  the  other  portions,  he  produced  upon  the  s^ne 

and  then  with  sidphuric  acid.    The  sulphate  of  the  most  delicate  designs ;   but  this  was  ap- 

lithia,  being  soluble,  is  thus  separated  from  the  plied  to  no  further  purpose.     Senefelder  ob- 

insoluble  sulphate  of  lime,  and  is  afterward  de-  tained  a  patent  for  his  process  in  several  of  the 

composed  by  baryta  water,  the  hydrate  of  lithia  German  states,  and  in  1802  engaged  to  some 

after  filtration  being  recovered  by  evaporation ;  extent  in  the  work  at  Vienna.    He  made  use 

this  fuses  below  redness ;  but  as  the  alkali  pow-  of  his  art  as  a  cheap  method  of  copying  music, 

erfully  attacks  platinum,  the  cq>sules  employed  and  thus  invented  that  department  of  it  known 

should  be  of  silver.    Lithia  forms  several  salts,  as  autography  or  transferring,  which  even  in 

which  in  general  are  remarkably  fusible. — ^The  1799  he  had  extended  to  the  copy  ins  of  old 

metal  LrrHiuM  (symbol  L,  chemical  equivalent  engravings,  the  method  being  nearly  tiie  same 

6.63)  was  first  obtained  by  Davy.    It  is  most  with  that  now  in  use.    He  aJso  devised  at  the 

easily  reduced  f^om  tiie  chloride  by  the  galvanio  same  time  the  several  modes  of  drawing  with 

current    It  is  a  soft,  ductile,  white  metal,  sus-  the  pen,  and  the  crayon  or  chalk,  and  the  point 

ceptible  of  being  welded  and  drawn  into  wire,  engraving.     He   labored   to   extend   his  art 

but  has  less  tenacity  than  lead.    It  fiises  at  856**,  throughout  Europe,  and  was  continually  devising 

and  is  not  volatilized  at  a  red  heat.    It  is  the  new  modes  of  its  application.    It  was  introduced 

lightest  solid  body  known,  its  specific  gravity  into  Rome  and  London  in  18072  and  into  Paris 

being  only  0.6986.    It  burns  brilliantiy,  floats  in  1814.    Everywhere  it  met  with  great  favor, 

upon  water,  and  soon  abstracts  its  oxygen,  its  and  especially  in  Paris.    Artists  of  distinction 

behavior  being  like  that  of  sodium.      *  practised  and  aided  to  perfect  it ;  and  jt  was 

LITHOGRAPHY  (Gr.  Xi^of,  a  stone,  and  fashionable  for  the  nobility  to  design  on-  stone, 

ypa^,  to  write),  the  art  of  producing  designs  It  is  said  that  this  was  skilfully  practised  by  the 

upon  stone,  and  transferring  them  to  paper  in  duchess  de  Berry,  and  that  the  duke  de  Bor- 

the  ordinal^  method  of  taking  impressions.    It  deaux  pulled  proofs,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans 

maybe  called  a  branch  of  engraving;  and  to  illustrated    ^^Gulliver^s  Travels."     Lemercier 

some  extent  in  France,  Germany,  and  Austria,  cultivated  the  art  with  the  most  distinguished 

for  maps,  botanical  illustrations,  &o.,  which  re-  and  long  continued  success.    He  contrived  a 

quire  very  minute  and  distinct  lines,  stones  are  new  autolithographio  paper,  by  the  use  of  which 

cut  with  fine  gravers  of  steel  or  diamond  points  painters  and  designers  can  work  at  once  upon 

in  the  same  manner  as  copper  plates  are  en-  paper  without  fear  of  their  productions  being 

graved.    The  cost  is  less  tiian  i  tnat  of  copper-  injured  in  the  process  of  transferring  them  to 

plate  engraving,  and  from  10,000  to  12,000  im-  stone.    In  the  great  exhibition  at  Paris  in  1866 

Sressions  may  be  taken  from  a  stone  without  the  medal  of  honor  was  awarded  to  Lemercier, 
eterioration.  But  in  the  usual  practice  of  the  who  was  then  conducting  a  large  establishment 
art,  the  lines  which  receive  the  ink  are  com-  containing  more  than  100  presses  and  employing 
pc«ed  of  some  greasy  substance,  which  is  ap-  about  200  workmen.  Count  de  Lasteyrie  in- 
plied  with  a  pen,  crayon,  or  brush  to  the  stone,  vented  the  method  of  ikosimile  printing,  appli- 
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oable  to  the  obtabing  oopies  of  cbaraoten  that  facts.  To  prepare  them  for  use,  they  are  fint 
cannot  easilT  be  broaght  into  ordinary  typog-  ground  to  a  smooth  and  perfectly  even  face  and 
rapby.  and  also  to  maps  in  which  all  the  details  polished ;  and  then,  according  to  the  degree  of 
are  litnographio,  while  the  names  of  places  are  fineness  of  the  intended  drawing,  they  are 
first  produced  upon  the  paper  by  ordinary  print-  grained  by  rubbing  the  faces  of  two  stones  to- 
ing.  Engelmann  by  his  knowledge  of  chemis-  gether  with  the  intervention  of  finely  ground 
try  was  able  to  give  a  great  impulse  to  the  art  silicious  sand.  To  produce  the  precise  grain 
of  lithographic  printing  in  colors,  or  ohromo-  required  is  a  matter  involving  much  care  and 
lithography ;  and  by  the  science  brought  to  skill.  Stones  that  have  been  once  used  are 
bear  upon  lithography  generally  in  Paris,  it  has  treated  in  a  similar  manner  to  obliterate  .all  the 
there  been  carried  to  a  higher  degree  of  perfeo-  old  marks  and  prepare  them  for  use  a  second 
tion  than  elsewhere.  Full  treatises  were  pub-  time. — ^The  next  requisite  to  that  of  a  proper 
lished  upon  it  in  1819  by  Count  Baucourt  and  stone  is  a  suitable  ink  or  crayons  for  producing 
Senefelder.  The  lithographic  art  was  intro-  the  drawings.  Of  these  the  mode  of  prepara- 
duced  into  the  United  States  in  1821,  and  tion  is  very  variable ;  but  the  essential  ingre- 
was  practised  by  Messrs.  Barnet  and  Doolittle  dients  are  chiefly  soap,  white  wax,  and  Paris 
in  New  York.  There  is  a  favorable  notice  of  it  black.  Various  other  substances  are  also  em- 
with  some  of  the  earliest  specimens  in  the  4:th  ployed,  as  taUow,  mastic^  shell  lac,  Yenetian  tur- 
TOlnme  of  the  ^  American  Journal  of  Science"  pentine,  carbonates  of  soda  and  potash.  Bruns- 
for  1822.  This  country  cannot  boast  of  its  pro-  wick  black,  &c.  A  mixture  is  made  ana  melted 
gress  or  of  any  works  of  merit  in  the  art.  In  together  over  the  fire,  and  the  materials  are 
England  its  nroductions  have  been  of  a  high  thus  well  incorporated  together.  More  tallow 
order,  especially  in  landscapes ;  and  the  estab-  gives  a  softer  crayon  or  "  chalk,^  and  shell  lao 
lishment  of  the  Ackermanns  in  London  was  long  adds  to  its  hardness.  The  mixture  is  cast  into 
famous  for  the  fine  specimens  it  furnished  in  moulds,  and  the  pieces  may  afterward  be  point- 
immense  numbers  in  this  department,  including  ed  and  used  as  pencils,  or  be  dissolved  in  water 
the  productions  of  Hughe,  Ward,  Westall,  Hard-  in  the  same  way  as  India  ink  is  rubbed.  The 
ing,  Lane,  and  others.  In  all  civilized  countries  latter  is  used  chiefly  on  the  polished  stones,  and 
it  is  practised  to  a  very  great  extent  as  a  cheap  may  be  applied  with  fine  camels'  hair  brushes^ 
method  of  famishing  prints  and  facsimiles,  and  or  with  fine  steel  pens,  the  outlines  of  the 
forms  of  checks,  bills,  and  other  papers  used  for  drawing  being  first  transferred  to  the  stone 
commercial  purposes. — ^The  best  stones  employ-  from  paper.  The  crayons  are  used  only  upon 
ed  in  lithography  are  slabs  of  a  light-colored,  grained  surfaces,  as  tiieir  material  would  not 
slaty,  argillaceous  limestone,  found  in  very  ex-  adhere  when  rubbed  upon  smoothly  polished 
tensive  beds  at  Solenhofen,  near  Pappenheim,  surfaces.  Their  points  soon  become  dull,  and 
on  the  Danube.  The  rock  belongs  to  the  upper  large  numbers  are  kept  ready  sharpened  at  hand, 
oolite,  and  occurs  in  sheets  and  slabs  of  vari-  The  shading  is  efiected  precisely  as  in  other 
ous  thicknesses.  It  is  exceedingly  fine-grained,  drawiuss  by  the  varying  tliickness  or  distance 
formed  evidently  of  the  finest  sediments;  its  fos-  apart  of  the  lines.  With  skilfully  drawn  lines 
sils  are  many  of  them  of  the  most  delicate  char-  in  ink  upon  smooth  surfaces,  as  fine  an  effect 
acter,  among  them  being  found  insects  intermix-  may  be  produced  as  upon  copper.  Drawings 
ed  with  other  animal  remains  of  marine  charac-  are  sometimes  transferred  to  stone  from  paper, 
ter.  The  quarries  had  long  been  worked  to  fur-  For  this  purpose  they  are  first  made  in  a  kind 
nish  flooring  slabs  before  this  more  valuable  of  copying  ink,  called  autographic  ink,  upon 
application  of  the  stone  was  discovered.  Other  paper  prepared  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  size,  and 
countries  also  have  furnished  lithographic  stones,  when  used  are  laid  fiice  down  upon  the  stone 
as  those  from  the  cretaceous  formation  of  Bel-  and  pressed. — ^When  the  st^ne  has  received  the 
b6ze,  Hante-Garonne,  in  the  French  Pyr^n^s,  design,  the  next  operation  is  to  fix  it  by  destroy- 
claimed  by  some  to  be  harder  and  better  than  ing  the  solubility  of  its  materids,  so  that  it 
the  Bavarian.  Those  of  Oh&teauroux  in  France  may  not  be  entirely  removed  by  water.  This 
are  much  used  for  lithographic  writing.  Others  is  effected  by  different  chemical  applications, 
have  been  obtained  near  Bath  in  England,  in  among  which  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  may 
Oanada,  and  many  other  places.  But  after  a  advantageoudy  be  used.  The  former,  largely 
careful  examination  of  samples,  at  the  French  diluted  with  water,  is  commonly  preferred,  and 
exhibition  of  1865,  from  Algeria,  Italy,  Portu-  its  application  is  called  etching.  It  is  washed 
gal,  France,  and  Canada,  the  jury  awarded  the  over  the  stone,  and  acts  in  several  ways  to  per- 
superiority  in  the  aggregate  of  good  qualities  to  feet  the  operation.  It  dissolves  out  the  alkali 
those  of  Bavaria,  such  as  were  first  used  by  of  the  ink,  leaving  the  insoluble  portion  to  hard* 
Senefelder.  The  most  perfect  stones  are requir-  en  upon  the  stone;  it  attacks  the  calcareous 
ed  for  crayon  drawings.  They  should  be  of  material  of  the  stone,  and  thus  lowering  the 
close  and  uniform  texture,  free  from  all  spots,  clean  portions  raises  the  inked  portions  in  re- 
stains,  and  colored  veins,  and  are  of  a  pearl  ^ay  lief;  it  renders  the  parts  it  attacks  porous  and 
tint  or  light  buff.  For  pen  and  brush  drawmgs  more  susceptible  of  absorbing  water,  the  benefit 
stones  of  somewhat  inferior  quality  will  answer;  of  which  will  be  seen  in  speaking  below  of  the 
and  for  engraving  the  hardest  are  used  without  process  of  printing;  and  by  uniting  with  the 
much  regard  to  the  veins  and  other  similar  de-  lime  it  forms  a  ^m  of  calcareous  salt,  which 
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effectually  covers  the  dean  atone  and  preyenta  part  depend.  Their  perfection  ia  also  in  part 
the  appearance  of  spots  and  blemishes  that  form  doe  to  the  condition  of  Ihe  paper  as  to  proper 
wherever  the  hand  toaches  the  stone,  or  any  amonnt  of  moistnre,  and  to  his  manner  of  rega- 
greasy  matter  reaches  it  in  the  course  of  its  pre-  lating  the  press.  The  apparatus  employed  for 
paration.  The  stone  is  next  washed  with  pure  this  purpose,  though  greatly  improvea  fh>m  that 
water  and  afterward  with  gum  water;  the  oh-  formerly  in  use,  nas  still  the  appearance  of 
ject  of  the  latter  is  to  prevent  the  coloring  mat-  clumsiness  and  imperfection.  The  stone  is  set 
ter  from  spreading  unaer  the  pressure  to  which  in  a  table,  which  can  be  run  upon  rollers  turned 
the  stone  is  to  be  subjected  in  printing,  and  to  by  a  hand  crank  under  a  flxea  wooden  scraper 
retain  the  acid  that  adheres  to  the  greasy  sub-  edge.  This  presses  down  upon  the  leather 
stance,  the  quali^  of  which  it  is  des^ned  to  sheet  or  tympan  that  covers  the  moistened 
change.  The  roller  charged  with  printing  ink  printing  paper  and  its  paper  backers,  which  are 
is  then  passed  over  the  stone  till  the  mk  is  found  first  laid  upon  the  face  of  the  stone.  Better 
to  adhere  to  tiie  drawing.  An  application  of  results  are  thus  attained  than  by  the  use  of  ma- 
gum  Arabic  in  water  is  next  made,  and  the  chinery  worked  by  steam,  which  to  some  ex- 
stone  is  put  away  for  a  day  or  two  that  the  ink  tent  is  applied  to  this  process.  With  each  im- 
may  become  well  incorporated  into  it-  When  pression  the  stone  is  wetted  and  inked.  The 
required  for  printing,  it  is  secured  in  a  suitable  number  of  perfect  copies  obtainable  fh>m  oray on 
press,  and  backed  S  necessary  to  strengthen  it  drawings  upon  stone  is  from  500  to  1,500.  'Eum 
with  a  bed  of  plaster  of  Paris.  The  gum  is  ink  drawings  furnish  about  6,000,  and  those  in 
loosened  by  a  sprinkling  of  clean  water,  and  re-  coarse  lines  have  afforded  as  many  as  80,000 
moved  by  passing  a  wet  sponge  lightly  over  without  deterioration.  Transfers  ftom  steel 
it,  and  the  ink,  worked  up  on  the  color  table  and  copper  plates  and  engraved  atone  to  plane 
dose  by,  is  rolled  over  the  whole  surface.  That  atone  yield  from  1,000  to  5,000  prints,  vary- 
this  may  adhere  onlv  to  the  drawing,  the  stone  ing  with  the  quality  of  the  drawing,  ^.  These 
must  be  kept  uniiormly  wet,  and  some  gum  are  much  used  for  printing  maps  and  commer- 
must  dways  be  present,  though  it  may  be  in  so  cial  blanks,  of  which  very  large  numbers  are 
small  a  quantity  as  not  to  be  perceptible.  If  required.  The  method  is  to  take  an  impressioii 
the  ink  is  found  to  stain  the  stone  in  any  part,  from  the  original  plate  or  engraved  stcme  in 
it  must  be  scraped  off  and  gum  water  applied ;  transfer  ink  on  paper  prepared  with  a  soluble 
and  if  this  does  not  prove  sufficient,  it  will  be  coating  of  gum,  starch,  and  alum.  This  is  laid 
necessary  to  touch  these  parts  with  add,  and  fkce  downward  upon  the  stone,  and  run  through 
afterward  with  gum  water.  When  the  ink  the  press.  The  hack  of  the  pi^er  being  wet, 
is  properly  distributed,  the  paper  is  laid  upon  the  moisture  partially  dissolves  the  sizing,  so 
the  stone  and  the  impression  is  taken.  With  that  the  ink  is  left  upon  the  stone,  when  the 
each  one  the  moisture  is  removed  firom  the  paper  is  stripped  ofl^  and  a  ftirther  application 
stone  to  the  paper,  and  must  be  renewed.  The  of  water  completely  dissolves  and  removes  the 
ink  employed  for  lithographic  printing  is  a  pe-  siring.  The  mk  is  then  treated  as  before  de- 
cnliar  preparation,  a  receipt  for  which  is  given  scribed. — Ghromolithography,  which  has  been 
in  the  article  Ink.  It  must  be  thick  enough  to  most  successftilly  practised  by  Engelmann  in 
prevent  its  spreading  too  readily,  so  as  to  run  Paris,  is  a  method  of  printing  colors  by  the  use 
upon  the  clean  parts  of  the  stone ;  and  it  must  of  a  succession  of  blocks,  each  having  a  single 
not  be  so  thick  as  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  paper  color  distributed  in  its  appropriate  plaoes,  a 
and  take  up  with  it  portions  of  the  chalk  or  process  very  similar  to  that  described  in  Calico 
crayon.  When  this  occurs  the  drawing  is  spoil-  PBnrrnio.  The  effect  desired  may  be  attained 
ed  after  a  few  impressions.  In  very  warm  partly  by  the  superposition  of  properly  selected 
weather  it  is  sometimes  found  impossible  to  go  colors  as  wdl  as  by  their  juxtaposition.  Some 
on  with  the  ink  ordinarily  employed.  At  other  examples  of  printing  in  this  branch  of  the  art  are 
times  it  is  occasionally  founa  necessary  to  lay  particularly  described  in  the  work  of  Mr.  Digby 
aside  the  stone  for  a  few  days  to  give  the  draw-  Wyatt,  ^^The  Industrial  Arts  of  the  Nineteenth 
ing  time  to  reharden ;  but  it  must  not  be  allow-  Oentury,'' 1851;  also  in  the  London  ^^Athe- 
ed  to  become  too  hard,  as  it  would  then  refuse  nsBum,"  June  18, 1853. — Senefelder  made  many 
to  take  the  ink.  A  special  preserving  ink  or  experiments  upon  zino  as  a  substitute  for  stone 
varnish  is  made  use  of  to  protect  the  drawing  in  the  processes  peculiar  to  lithography.  The 
from  becoming  too  bard,  when  it  is  desirable  to  metal  in  many  respects  is  extremely  well  adiq>t- 
leave  it  for  a  long  time. —  The  quality  of  the  ed  for  this  use;  and  at  the  dose  of  their  report 
paper  is  a  matter  that  requires  attention.  If  it  upon  the  specimens  of  the  lithographic  art  in 
contain  any  gritty  substances,  it  will  soon  act  the  Parisian  exhibition,  the  jury  expressed  the 
upon  the  stone ;  plaster  in  its  composition  soon  opinion  that  the  great  advantages  offered  by  the 
causes  the  lines  to  be  dogged;  and  alum  attacks  art  called  zincography  are  little  appreciated, 
the  gum  and  ruins  the  drawing.  It  is  even  bet-  Zinc  plates  cost  but  little,  are  very  easily  pre- 
ter  to  use  unsized  paper  whenever  the  strength  pared,  and  designs  upon  them  are  made  with 
of  this  is  sufficient.  The  printer  shodd  be  able  great  fisu^ility.  The  metal  takes  fat  inks,  and 
to  appreciate  the  character  of  the  work  in  hand,  its  polished  surface  rejects  water,  while,  when 
for  upon  his  manner  of  applying  the  ink  the  roughened  by  graining  with  sand  and  water  or 
general  tone  of  the  impressions  may  in  great  by  acid  or  other  agent,  it  is  wetted  almost  as 
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weH  as  lithograpldo  stone.  Prepftred  by  aid  is  retained,  while  the  letters,  which  are  proper* 
of  an  alkaline  solution,  its  sarfiaoe  becomes  so  Ij  no  part  of  such  a  map^  may  require  a  micro- 
hard,  owing  to  the  formation  of  a  suboxide,  that  scope  to  bring  their  forms  into  view, 
it  will  give  from  5,000  to  8,000  good  impres-  LITHOTOMT,  and  LrrHOTRrrr.  Bee  Stofs. 
exons.  The  art  of  drawing  npon  it  can  easily  LITHUANIA  (Pol.  Litwa)^  a  large  tract  of 
be  learned  in  two  days  by  a  skilfnl  operator,  land  in  eastern  Europe,  now  belonging  to  the 
It  is  especially  adapted  for  drawings  of  machin-  Russian  empire,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
ery  and  for  architectural  designs. — ^Litho^aphy  part  included  in  the  East  Prussian  district  of 
derives  a  new  interest  from  the  apphcation  Gumbinnen,  but  which  in  the  middle  ages  form- 
of  photography  in  furnishing  its  designs.  Mr.  ed  an  independent  state,  and  subsequently  a 
Kacpherson  of  Rome  was  the  first  to  obtain  great  principality  or  grand  duchy  united  with 
photographs  on  stone  for  the  purpose  of  print-  Polana.  At  the  period  of  its  greatest  power 
mg  them  in  the  ordinanr  method  of  treating  in  the  14th  century  it  extended  from  the  shores 
other  dedgns.  He  called  the  art  photolithog-  of  the  Baltic  to  those  of  the  Black  sea,  and 
raphy,  and  by  the  fVench,  who  have  also  cm*  from  the  northern  Bug  to  the  Don.  At  the 
tivated  it  with  great  success,  it  is  named  Utko-  time  of  the  first  dismembmment  of  Poland,  in 
photograpMe.  He  obtamed  a  coating  of  bitu-  1772,  it  consisted  of  the  palatinates  of  Wilna, 
men,  sensitive  to  the  action  of  light,  by  Niepce^s  Troki,  Novogrodek,  Brzesc,  Vitebsk,  Polotik, 
method  of  pouring  its  solution  m  snlnhuric  and  Mstislav,  and  the  duchy  of  Bamogitia ;  al- 
ether  npon  tne  stone  and  allowing  the  ether  to  most  the  whole  of  these  territories  is  now  in- 
evaporate.  To  this  coating  a  negative  on  glass  eluded  in  the  Russian  governments  of  Wilna  and 
or  waxed  paper  is  applied,  and  by  exposure  to  Grodno,or  lithuania  proper,  of  Vitebsk,  Mohilev, 
the  fhll  rays  of  the  sun  a  faint  impression  is  ob-  and  Minsk,  and  in  the  government  of  Augusto- 
tained.  By  sulphuric  ether  the  bitumen  is  all  wo  in  the  Russian  kingdom  of  Poland.  Lithu- 
removed  except  the  portion  acted  upon  by  the  ania  is  generally  a  flat  and  low  country,  covered 
light,  which  by  this  agent  has  been  made  in-  in  great  part  with  sand  heaths,  forests,  marehes^ 
soluble  in  ether.  The  stone,  being;  washed,  is  and  fens.  The  marshes  of  Pinsk,  in  the  govern- 
ready  for  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  litbog-  ment  of  Minsk,  are  very  extensive,  and  form  a 
rapher.  Messrs.  Gutting  and  Bradford  of  kind  of  dreary  and  gloomy  desert.  The  principal 
Boston,  Mass.,  have  devised  a  method  which  rivers  are  the  Niemen.Dnna.Wilia,  Dnieper,  Be- 
promises  to  be  of  great  importance  in  obtaining  resina,  and  Pripetz,  all  of  wnich  abound  in  fish, 
directly  exact  copies  of  objects  either  in  reduced  The  chief  exportable  productions  are  grains,  flax^ 
or  enlarged  scale.  The  stone  is  coated  with  a  hemp,  honey,  timber,  cattle,  and  horses.  Among 
film  obtained  from  a  mixture  of  4  oz.  of  gum  the  wild  animals  are  bears,  wolves,  elks,  lynxes, 
Arabic  with  a  quart  of  water  and  160  grains  wild  hogs,  foxes,  and  the  aurochs  or  European 
each  of  sugar  or  molasses  and  bichromate  of  pot-  bison,  which  is  now  confined  exclusively  to  the 
ash.  The  object  of  the  sugar  is  to  prevent  the  forests  of  Bialowica  in  the  government  of  Grod- 
gum  from  attaching  itself  too  directly  to  the  no.  The  climate  is  moderate  and  healthy.  The 
stone,  and  the  chromic  salt  has  the  dfect  of  inhabitants  consist  chiefly  of  Lithuanians  proper, 
rendering  the  portions  of  gum  acted  upon  by  Poles,  Russians,  Tartars,  and  Jews. — ^Lithuania 
the  liffht  to  some  extent  insoluble  or  fixed,  is  first  mentioned  under  this  name  about  the 
After  being  exposed  in  the  camera  or  placed  beginning  of  the  11th  century,  when  the  inhab- 
under  a  negative,  the  stone  is  washed  with  a  itants  were  little  more  than  half  savages  living 
solution  of  soap,  which  removes  all  but  that  on  the  rude  products  of  their  extensive  forests, 
portion  of  the  film  which  the  light  has  touched.  They  were  long  tributary  to  various  neighbor- 
Upon  the  preserved  portions  an  insoluble  soap  ing  Russian  principalities,  and,  having  recover- 
is  formed,  upon  which  the  ink  is  afterward  re-  ed  their  independence,  became  involved  in  the 
ceived.  By  the  process  of  M.  Poitevin  the  18th  century  in  a  long  struggle  with  the  knights 
stone  is  covered  VTith  one  or  more  films  of  a  sword-bearers,  who  establi&ed  themselves  on 
mixture  of  albumen  or  gelatine,  and  a  concen-  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  connection  with 
trated  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  It  is  the  Teutonic  order  subdued  and  converted  the 
then  exposed  while  moist  in  the  camera,  or  is  kindred  pagan  tribes  of  the  Prussians  and  oth- 
dried  to  receive  a  negative  picture.  It  is  after-  ers.  Though  inferior  to  their  enemies  in  the 
ward  moistened  vf\m  a  sponge  to  receive  the  art  of  war,  the  Lithuanians  not  only  maintained 
lithographic  ink,  which  will  adhere  only  to  their  freedom,  but  also  commenced  a  series  of 
those  parts  upon  which  the  light  has  acted — an  aggressive  wars  veith  their  eastern  neighbors, 
effect  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  process  of  and  rapidly  grew  in  power.  Ringold  appears 
Messrs.  Gutting  and  Bradford.  This  branch  of  as  the  first  great  prince  or  grand  duke  of  the 
the  art  is  regarded  as  particularly  appropriate  united  country  before  the  middle  of  the  Idtb 
for  topographical  maps,  which,  being  drawn  century.  His  son  Mndog  received  the  royal 
originally  on  a  larger  scale  than  required,  may  diadem  fr*om  the  pope  after  having  adopted  the 
be  very  fully  illustrated,  and  all  their  perfection  Ghristian  religion,  and  was  crowned  at  Novogro- 
be  retained,  in  the  reduced  scale.  The  lettering  dek,  but  soon  relapsed  into  paganism.  Under 
on  the  original  can  be  drawn  so  small  as  not  to  Gedimin,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  14th  century, 
interfere  with  the  topographical  features.  The  Lithuania  became  a  powerful  state  by  the  con- 
whole  being  thdn  reduced,  perfect  distinctness  quest  of  Volhynia^  the  principalities  of  Kiev  and 
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TohernigOT,  and  others.*  His  fioa  and  saooeoson  vbr  boom,  reUgions  and  litargioal  bynuu^  rid^ 
Olgerd,  even  thrioe  appeared  before  the  gates  of  dies,  and  other  poetrj. 
Moscow.  The  son  of  the  latter^  Jagiello,  who  mar-  LITMUS,  a  blue  coloring  substance^  obtained 
ried  Hedvig,  the  daughter  of  King  Lonls  of  from  the  lichen  rooella  Unctoria^  which  is  col- 
Poland,  becoming  king  of  that  country,  united  lected  on  the  Cananr  and  Cape  Verd  islands 
with  it  Lithuania,  and  oonirerted  his  hereditary  and  the  coasts  of  K.  Africa,  and  brought  to 
suljects  to  Ohristianity.  Under  the  last  king  Holland.  The  plants,  b^g  cleaned  from  earthy 
of  his  house  in  Poland,  Sig^smund  II.  Augustus,  matters,  are  coarsely  pawdered  and  macerated 
the  two  countries  were  still  more  closely  unit*  for  several  weeks,  witlroccasionaJLagitation,  in 
ed  in  1569,  though  Lithuania  retained  separate  a  mixture  of  urine,  lime,  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
armies,  finances,  and  laws. — ^The  LnauAsiAS  and  carbonate  of  potash.  By  the  reaction  of 
Lanouaoe,  the  Lettic,  and  the  now  extinct  these  substances  upon  the  acid  properties  of 
old  Prussian,  form  the  Lithuano-Slavio  group  the  plants,  which  are  themselves  without  color, 
of  the  Indo-European  family  of  languages,  their  peculiar  coloring  matters  are  developed. 
The  Lithuanian  is  spoken  in  parts  of  East  The  mass  as  it  ferments  is  first  red.  and  then 
Prussia,  and  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  in  Samo*  becomes  intensely  blue.  After  this  change  it  is 
^tia,  and  in  Lithuania  proper.  Its  close  affin-  mixed  with  chalk  or  other  earthy  substuice  to 
ity  to  the  Sanscrit  ana  relation  to  other  Ian-  give  it  consistence,  and  the  preparation  is  com- 
guages  have  been  established  by  Bohlen,  Bopp,  pleted  by  moulding  it  into  little  rectangular 
and  others.  The  Latin  form  of  writing  was  cakes.  In  this  state  it  is  the  commercial  litmus, 
introduced  with  the  religion  of  Borne.  The  The  cakesareof  indigo  blue  or  deep  violet  color, 
vowels  are  the  Italian  o^  e,  i  (or  ^),  o,  ti,  the  and  of  friable  texture.  The  coloring  matter  is  ex- 
pronunciation  of  which  IS  determmed  by  the  tracted  by  alkalies,  partially  by  water  and  alco- 
use  of  the  8  French  accents  (^\  \  *),  and  u  (no).  hoL  The  aqueous  mfrision  is  used  to  prepare 
The  consonants  are :  &,  e  (as  m  Polish^e  Ger-  the  slips  of  htmus  paper,  which  are  employed 
man  f,  like  U  in  English),  <f  or  es  (the  Polish  cs,  by  chemists  as  a  test  of  acids  and  alkalies.  Un- 
Eng.  teh\  i,  g  (hard),  i  before  vowels  (PoL  j,  sized  paper  is  either  dipped  into  the  liquid,  or 
Eng.  y  consonant),  44^  (resembling  rQ,  m,  this  is  brushed  over  its  surface;  and  when  the 
^  Pt  f*f  '  (^  ui  Polish,  and  at  the  beginning  of  paper  has  been  dried  it  is  carefully  preserved 
I^rlish  words),  m  (Eng.  «A),  ^  v>  (Ens.  «),  e  (as  m  well  stopped  vials.  A  bit  of  it  moistened 
in  Polish  and  English),  I  (Eng.  9).  There  is  no  and  exposed  to  acid  vapors,  or  to  any  liquid 
letter  h.  A  dropped  nasal  sound  is  marked  by  a  having  the  slighteist  acid  reaction,  is  immediate- 
little  line  in  the  vowels.  like  the  Slavic  tongues  ly  changed  from  blue  to  red ;  and  thus  changed, 
and  the  Latin,  the  Lithuanian  has  no  article,  and  it  becomes  a  test  of  alkalies,  the  effect  of  which 
8  genders  for  nouns  and  adjectives.  There  are  is  to  restore  its  former  color.  It  differs  from 
7  cases  of  declension,  the  same  as  in  Polish :  most  other  vegetable  blues,  which  by  the  action 
nominative,  genitive,  dative,  accusative^  voca^  of  alkalies  are  generally  rendered  green, 
tive,  instrumental,  and  locative.  The  noun  has  UTBE,  the  French  elemental  unit  of  liquid 
5  forms  of  declension,  depending  upon  the  ter-  and  other  measures  of  capacity.  It  is  tiie  cubic 
mination  and  gender.  There  are  8  nnmbers,  cfMm^^f^  equal  to  61.02705  cubic  inches,  which 
singular,  dual,  and  plural.  The  declension  of  is  nearly  {^  or  0.22  of  an  imperial  gallon.  The 
the  adjective  resembles  that  of  the  noun.  The  kilolitre  is  of  the  capacity  of  a  cubic  metre, 
comparative  degree  is  formed  by  unia  or  «in€i,  UTTA,  Pomfxo,  count,  an  Italian  historian, 
the  superlative  by  oumw  or  atua.  The  numerals  bom  in  Milan,  Sept  27,  1781,  died  there,  Aug. 
are :  vneruu  (Lat  umt8\  du  (Lat  duo)^  iry$  17, 1852.  Enlistmg  in  1804  as  a  comonon  sol- 
(Lat.  tre»)y  heturi  (Lat.  qiMtuoty  Pol.  c»UTy\  dier,  he  attained  a  high  position  in  the  French 
penke  (Pol.  pipc)^  asem  (Lat.  Mas,  PoL  «mi^,  army,  which  he  left  in  1814.  Under  the  revo- 
septyni  (Lat  i&ptem%  autuni  (Lat  octo^  Ger.  lutionary  government  of  Lombardy  in  1848  he 
(icht%  dewyni  (PoL  dtiemfS)^  dessimU  (PoL  ofSciated  for  a  short  time  aa  minister  of  war 
dsien^j  Lat  decern)^  &c.  The  pronouns  re-  and  commander  of  the  national  guard  of  Milan, 
semble  tfiose  of  most  Indo-European  languagea.  He  is  the  author  of  Famiglie  celebre  Italiane 
The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  the  present,  imper-  (1819-^62),  containing  the  history  of  75  eminent 
feet,  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future;  it  has  con-  -Italian  families,  and  as  renowned  for  its  superb 
junctive,  factitive,  inchoative,  frequentative,  and  execution  as  for  its  historical  accuracy, 
reciprocal  forms,  various  participles,  and  a  paa-  LITTLE  FALLS,  a  township  and  village  of 
give  formed  by  auxiliaries.  The  language  is  rich  Herkimer  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  line  of  the  New 
in  formativea  and  particles  of  every  kind.  Prep-  York  central  railroad,  and  on  the  Erie  canal, 
ositions  govern  the  oases  of  declension.  Gram-  which  here  passes  through  a  picturesque  defile 
mars  have  been  published  in  German  by  Buhig  about  2  miles  long ;  pop.  of  the  township  in 
(1747),  Osterme^er  (1791),  Mielcke  (1800),  and  1855,  4,930 ;  of  the  village,  8,984.  The  Mohawk 
others ;  dictionaries  by  Buhig  (1747)  and  Mielcke  river  has  here  a  fall  of  42  feet  in  }  of  a  mile,  fhr- 
(1800);  a  Polish-Latin-Lithuanian  dictionary  by  nishing  great  water  power.  The  village  con- 
the  Jesuit  Schymoid  (died  in  1681),  whose  ser-  tuns  4  paper  mills,  2  woollen  £Bietories,  2  flour- 
mons  are  the  earliest  extant  work  printed  in  log  mills,  a  starch  (acU>Ty^  8  large  shoe  mann- 
the  language.  There  is  hardly  any  lithuanian  fiiotories,  a  bank,  and  9  churches, 
literature,  the  principal  productions  being  pop-  LITTLE  BOGE,  a  city  of  Arkansas,  capital 
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of  the  stftto  and  of  Pnlafiki  oo.,  sitnated  on  the  household,  and  on  Hsf  18, 1455,  a  king^s  ser- 
8.  hank  of  the  Arkansas  riyer,  about  800  m.  geant,  in  which  capacity  he  rode  the  northern 
above  its  mouih,  and  abont  the  same  distance  cironit  as  judge  of  assize.  On  the  deposition 
below  the  point  where  it  enters  the  state;  lat.  of  Hemy,  his  successor  Edward  IV.  confirmed 
84°  40'  N.,  long.  92**  12'  W. ;  pop.  in  1860,  abont  to  Littleton  all  the  offices  and  honors  he  had 
4^000  or  5,000.  It  is  built  upon  the  first  bed  of  received  from  the  Lancastrians.  In  1466  he 
rocks  that  is  met  with  in  ascending  the  Arkan-  was  appointed  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  court  of 
eas.  Its  elevation  is  not  more  than  40  or  60  common  pleas.  His  famous  treatise  on  ^^  Ten- 
feet;  but,  about  two  miles  above,  the  opposite  ures,''  originally  written  in  Norman  French, 
bank  of  the  river  rises  abruptly  into  a  precipi-  and  translated  into  English  in  1589,  from  the 
tons  range  of  cliffs,  some  400  or  500  feet  in  great  changes  in  the  law  of  real  property,  no 
height,  known  as  Ihe  Big  Bock.  The  name  longer  receives  as  much  attention  fr'om  the  stn- 
Little  Bock  is  antithetical  to  this.  On  some  of  dent  as  formerly.  It  is  a  model  of  logical  de- 
the  earlier  maps  it  is  laid  down  as  Acropolis,  or  duction  of  consequences  from  premises ;  but  its 
Arcopolis.  This  name  was  given  to  it  by  an  symmetry  is  obscured  by  the  learned  commen- 
act  of  the  territorial  legis&ture,  which  has  tary  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  which  usually  accom- 
never  been  formally  repealed ;  but  it  never  ob-  panics  it. 

tained  popular  recognition.    The  growth  of  the  LITTOBALE,  or  properly  Litoralb  (Lat. 
city  has  been  retarded  by  the  lack  of  facilities  for  and  It.,  belonging  to  the  sea  shore),  the  name 
trade  with  the  interior  and  for  communication  of  two  strips  of  land  on  the  northern  shores  of 
with  other  places,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  title  the  Adriatic  sea,  of  which  the  eastern,  known 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  ground  on  which  it  is  as  the  Hungarian  Littorale,  has  often  figured  as 
built  has  been  in  litigation  until  very  recently,  a  province  in  Austrian  history.    It  formerly 
The  navigation  of  the  Arkansas  river  is  uncer-  belonged  to  the  Oroatian  military  district,  was 
tain,  and  during  a  great  part  of  the  year  it  converted  into  a  civil  district  of  Hungary  by 
is  often  entirely  clo^.    At  present,  however,  Haria  Theresa,  formed  a  part  of  the  Frendi 
a  railroad  to  Memphis  is  constructing,  and  other  province  of  Illyria  xmder  Napoleon,  was  re- 
iroprovements  of  tiie  same  kind  are  contemplat-  taken  by  Austria  in  1814,  reannezed  to  Hun- 
ed.    A  company  has  also  been  organised  for  the  gary  in  1828,  occupied  by  the  ban  of  Croatia, 
establishment  of  a  line  of  telegraph  to  Memphis,  Jellachich^  in  the  war  of  1848,  and  attached  to 
with  several  branches.  Thestatecapitol,  of  brick,  that  provmoe  by  Francis  Joseph  in  1849.    Its 
stuccoed,  occupies  a  commanding  position  on  the  principal  places  are  Flume,  Buccari,  and  Porto 
bank  of  the  river.    Among  other  public  build-  Be ;  area  about  180  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  5^,000. 
ings  are  the  United  States  arsenal,  and  Camp-  LITTB£,  Maxoouxn  PAxnE.  £miub,  a  French 
bellite,  Episcopal,  Methodist,  Presbyterian,  and  publicist  and  philologist,  bom  in  Paris,  Feb.  1, 
Boman  Catholic  churches.    The  state  peniten-  1801.    He  was  educated  for  the  profession  of 
tiary  is  about  a  mile  from  the  dty.    There  are  medicine,  but  his  attention  has  always  been 
several  flourishing  academies  and  schools,  and  2  given  chiefly  to  philosophical  and  literary  pur- 
or  8  weekly  newspapers.    A  gas  company  has  suits.     After  the  revolution  of  July,  1880,  In 
been  formed,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  works  which  he  was  an  active  participant,  he  became 
will  be  in  operation  in  the  course  of  the  present  one  of  the  contributors  to  the  I^atitmal  news- 
year  (1860).  Quarries  ofexcellent  slate  are  found  paper,  the  organ  of  the  democratio  party,  his 
in  the  immediatevicinityofLittle  Bock,  and  even  connection  with  which  lasted  until  its  suppres- 
in  the  bank  on  which  the  town  is  built.    The  sion  in  1851.  He  wrote  a  number  of  papers  for 
country  around  is  generally  poor,  except  in  the  the  Dietiannaire  de  mededn&y  among  which  is 
Arkansas  bottom.    The  situation  of  the  city  it-  an  important  article  on  Asiatic  cholera.     In 
self  is  dry,  and  generally  healthful.    A  brook,  188T,  in  concert  with  M.  Demimeris,  he  eetab- 
forming  a  considerable  valley,  flows  through  the  lished  a  medical  and  surgical  journal,  and  at  the 
dty.    There  are  some  handsome  private  dwell-  same  time  was  employed  in  editing  and  trans- 
ings ;  and  the  wide  streets,  spacious  grounds  lating  the  works  of  Hippocrates.    The  first  vbl- 
and  gardens,  and  proftision  of  shade  trees  and  ume  appeared  in  1889,  and  procured  ^is  admis- 
shrubbery,  give  it,  especially  in  summer,  a  very  sion  to  the  academy  of  inscriptions.     Eight 
pleasant  and  pictoresque   appearance.    Little  volumes  had  appeared  in  1858.  and  the  work  is 
Bock  was  founded  about  1820,  and  in  Oct.  1820  still  unfinished.    In  1889-'40  iittr^  published  a 
was  made  the  seat  of  the  territorial  government,  translation  of  Strauss's  ^^Life  of  Jesus."    He  be- 
LITTLETON,  or  Ltttelton,  Sib  Thomas,  an  came  a  prominent  promoter  of  the  doctrines  of 
English  jurist,  bom  in  Devonshire  early  in  the  Auguste  Oomte,  of  which  he  gave  a  dear  eynop- 
15th  century,  died  in  Frankley,  Woroestershiro,  ms  in  his  work  De  la  phiUmmhie  pontvoe  (ParCsi 
Aug.  28, 1481.    His  feither^s  name  was  West-  1845),  and  which  he  has  defended  and  elucidat- 
cote,  but  he  substituted  for  it  that  of  his  mater-  ed  in  a  series  of  pamphlets.    In  1844  he  had 
nal  grandfather.     He  most  probably  received  been  appointed  by  his  collea^es  of  the  institute 
his  collegiate  education  at  Cambridge,  whence  successor  to  Fauriel  for  continning  the  EiiMre 
he  afterward  removed  to  the. Inner  Temple,  UtUrdire  ds  la  France^  the  21  st,  22d,  and2Sd 
where  he  was  nominated  reader  of  law  lectures,  volumes  of  which  aro  indebted  to  him  for  im» 
Henry  V I.  made  him  steward  (or  Judge  of  the  portent  contributions.    In  1847  he  published  in 
court  of  the  palace  or  marshalsea)  of  the  king^s  the  JSevue  dts  dmm  mcndcB  a  paper  entitled  La 
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poUU  B&mMoMS  et  Vamoiefmepo^uUFrtmfaiM.  HtorgiM.    A  8d  yery  important  likirgy  is  oon- 

with  a  trandAQon  in  verse  of  the  first  book  of  tained  in  the  Apostolic  Oonstitations  (1.  yiii.); 

the  Iliad  into  the  French  laogoage  of  the  18th  tradition  ascribed  it  to  Clement  of  Rome,  bnt 

eentory,  which  attracted  considerable  notice,  modem  investigations  have  shown  that  its  ori- 

In  1848  he  mingled  actively  in  politics,  and  held  gin  mnst  belong  to  a  later  period.  The  liturgies 

the  honorary  office  of  municipal  bounciUor  of  of  Basil  and  Ohrysostom  are  revinons  of  the 

Paris,  and  in  1849  published  his  AppUcaUon  de  litargy  of  James,  and  are  the  main  sources  of 

la  philoiopkU  potitwe  au  g^mememefU  d4$  so-  the  liturgy  of  the  Russian  church.    BrancAies  of 

eiiUiy  et^  en  pairtieuUen  d  la  mm  aefuelU,    In  it  are  the  Armenian  and  Nestorian  lituivies  and 

1864  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Jwmal  several  others  of  minor  importance.    IL  Lot/in 

des  Mwontf.    Among  his  other  works  are  a  Church,  Thefirstbe^nningsof  the  Roman  lit- 

translation  of  Pliny's  "  Natural  History,"  which  urgy  undoubtedly  reach  back  to  the  days  of  the 

M^peared  in  Nisiurd's  OoUeetion  de$  damqua  earUeet  bishops.    Histoiy  can  trace  them  as  far 

Zati$u  (1848);  dmaervationy  rioohitian  etpon-  as  Leo  L,  or  at  least  GelJEunus  I.  (492-^96).    In 

tieimns  (1852) ;   St/^  la  m&rt  de  M.  Auguete  the  language  of  the  church,  the  word  liturgy 

Cemte  (1867) ;  Parolee  de  phUeeephie  poeUive  applies  only  to  the  mass.    Gregory  I.  gave  it  its 

(1869) ;  Dictiennaire  ^tymologigue  de  la  langue  name,  and  brought  it  in  main  into  that  shape 

Fran^iee  (I860).  which  it  still  has.    Pins  Y.  in  1670  established 

LITTRO  W,  JosBPH  JoEAHK  VON,  a  German  it  as  Miaeale  Bomanvm^  which  was  revised  by 
astronomer,  born  in  Bischo&teinitz,  Bohemia,  GlementVIU.  and  Urban  YIII.  TheAmbrosian 
March  18, 1781,  died  in  Vienna,  Nov.  80, 1840.  liturgy,  the  palladium  of  the  church  of  Milan,  is 
He  studied  at  Prague  from  1798  to  1798,  but  in  referx^ed  by  tradition  to  Barnabas  as  its  author. 
1807  became  professor  of  astronomy  at  (Jracow.  It  differs  but  little  from  the  Roman,  and  it  stOl 
The  war  of  1809  caused  the  dissolution  of  the  remains  in  use  in  the  churches  of  Milan.  The 
university  there,  and  littrow  accepted  an  ap-  Mozarabio  liturgy  in  Bpain  had  undoubtedly  a 
pointment  in  that  of  Kasan.  In  1816  he  became  very  early  origin ;  it  was  approved  by  Isidore 
superintendent  of  an  observatory  on  the  Blocks-  of  Seville  and  the  4th  council  of  Toledo.  The 
berg  in  Buda,  and  some  years  later  professor  of  Galilean  church  had  a  Galilean  liturgy,  amonff 
astronomy  in  the  university  of  Vienna.  The  ex*  tiie  authors  of  which  Hilary  of  Poitiers  is  named, 
eellence  of  the  observatory  of  Vienna  is  chiefiy  It  was  mdually  supplanted  by  the  introduction 
due  to  his  exertions.  He  wrote  many  valuable  of  the  Koman  liturgy  after  the  time  of  the  Gar- 
works  on  astronomy.  His  eldest  son,  KablLud-  lovingians.  HI,  Frote$tawt  Churehe^.  Luther. 
wtG^  was  his  assistant  from  the  year  1881,  and  Zwingli,  and  Oalvin  published  new  liturgical 
after  his  death  succeeded  him  as  superintendent  works  for  the  Protestant  churches;  but  in  the 
of  the  observatory.  reformation  of  divine  worship  no  uniformity 

LITURGY  (Gr.  XrtrovpyicH  a  public  act  or  was  aimed  at  by  them,  and  a  ^eat  variety  of 

service),  in  ^eral,  the  totality  of  the  prayers  liturgies  prevailed.    The  Bturgies  of  the  16th 

and  ceremonies  which  are  used  by  a  church  for  century  were  in  the  main  retained  until  the 

the  celebration  of  divine  worship.    More  com-  dose  of  the  18th  century,  when  the  ascendency 

monly,  however,  it  is  taken  in  a  narrower  sense,  of  a  new  theology  (rationalism)  produced  a 

and  denotes  those  formularies  or  books  which  radical  change  boUi  in  the  spirit  and  the  form 

contain  these  prayers  and  ceremonies.    Those  of  divine  worship.    At  the  present  day  the 

who  administered  the  liturgy  were  called  in  the  churches  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  have  in 

ancient  church  Xctrm;pyoc,  a  term  whidi  denoted  many  points  returned  to  the  liturgy  of  the  16th 

in  Athens  tlie  managers  of  public  spectacles,  century,  and  the  Lutheran  theology  especially 

but  was  later  taken  exclusively  in  an  ecclesias-  has  begun  to  lay  great  stress  on  the  liturgical 

tical  sense.    S(»ne  sdiolars  have  made  the  doc-  parts  of  divine  service.    A  number  of  new  lit- 

trine  of  liturgies  a  special  branch  of  practical  urgies  were  published,  and  frequent  changes  in 

theology,  called  liturgies,  which  contains  8  parts,  the  state  churches  took  place,  which,  however, 

viz. :  dogmatical,  or  an  investigation  into  the  generally  gave  rise  to  violent  controversies,  as 

essence  and  nature  of  liturgy  (divine  service) ;  most  of  the  advocates  of  the  modem  Lutheran 

historical,  or  the  history  of  the  various  htur-  liturgies  were  charged  by  their  opponents  with 

^es;  and  practical,  or  the  application  of  the  leaning  toward  the  views  of  the  Roman  Gatho- 

resnlts  of  tiie  two  former  parts  to  the  present  lie  church. — ^The  most  celebrated  among  the 

condition  of  divine  worship.    Christian  liturgies  liturgies  of  the  Protestant  churches  is  that  of  the 

are  divided  into  8  classes,  those  of  the  eastern,  diurch  of  England.    The  first  draft  of  it  was 

of  the  Roman  Catholic,  and  of  the  lirotestant  composed  in  1547  by  a  committee  of  bishops 

churches.    I.  Eaetem  Church,  Among  the  lit-  and  other  learned  divines.    A  new  commission 

urgies  ascribed  to  8ts.  Peter,  Matthew,  Mark,  finished  the  whole  liturey  by  drawing  up  pub- 

and  James,  the  last  is  the  most  important.    It  Uc  offices  for  Sundays  and  holidays,  for  baptism, 

is  the  liturgy  of  the  diurch  at  Jeruulem.    The  matrimony,  burial,  and  other  special  occasions, 

original  may  date  as  far  back  as  the  2d  century.  The  liturgy,  having  thus  been  compiled,  was 

but  many  additions  have  been  made  in  later  revised  and  approved  by  the  archbishops,  bish- 

times.  The  liturgy  of  Mark  (Alexandrine  litur-  ops,  and  clergy  of  the  provinces  of  Canterbury 

gy)  is  ascribed  to  Cyril  of  Alexandria,  and  still  and  York,  and  then  confirmed  by  Edward  VI. 

forms  the  main  part  of  the  Coptic  and  Ethiopian  and  8  estates  in  parliament  (1648).  Inl650Arch« 
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bishop  Oranmer  proposed  a  revision,  and  in  ao*  UYER,  an  organ  characterized  by  the  pres- 
cordanee  with  the  (saggestions  put  forth  bj  him,  ence  of  oelb  secreting  bile,  and  found  in  soma 
bj  Calvin,  and  sever^  other  learned  men,  some  form  or  other  thronghont  almost  the  whole  ani- 
important  changes  were  made.  Borne  rites  anc(  mal  series.  These  cells  may  be  scattered  over 
ceremonies  which  had  been  retained  at  first,  theintestinal  canal,  restricted  within  its  follicles, 
such  as  the  nse  of  oil  in  confirmation,  the  nno-  contained  in  elongated  branching  tubes  or  c»ca, 
tion  of  the  sick,  prayers  for  departed  souls,  and  or  collected  in  loosely  lobulated  masses,  as  in 
the  invocation  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at  the  conse-  invertebrates;  or  they  may  be  dnstered  togo- 
oration  of  the  euoharist,  were  abolished,  and  tber  with  no  immediate  relation  to  the  ducts, 
thehabits  which  were  prescribed  in  the  former  and  be  consolidated  into  a  firm  and  compact 
book  were  also  laid  aside  in  this.  The  liturgy,  organ,  as  in  man  and  other  vertebrates.  The 
thus  altered,  was  again  confirmed  by  parliament  liver  in  man  occnpies  the  right  hypochondriac 
(1551),  with  the  declaration  that  the  altera-  and  epigastric  regions^  below  the  diaphragm ; 
tions  proceeded  from  curiosity  rather  than  any  it  is  above  the  stomach,  duodenum,  arch  of  the 
other  worthy  cause.  Both  these  liturgies  were  colon,  gall  bladder,  and  right  kidney,  and  in 
abolished  by  Queen  Mary  in  1553,  but  the  lat-  {h>nt  of  the  aorta  and  lower  vena  cava.  Its 
ter  was  reestablished  upon  the  accession  of  size  is  large,  and  its  normal  weight  from  3  to  5 
Queen  Elizabeth,  with  a  few  alterations  and  lbs.;  its  form  is  irregular,  being  dongated  trans- 
additions  aiming  at  a  reconciliation  of  the  par-  Tersely,  flattened  from  above  downward,  very 
ties  in  the  church.  Under  King  James,  in  con-  thick  behind  and  thin  in  front ;  its  tissue  is  dense 
sequence  of  a  conforence  held  before  him  by  and  of  a  reddish  brown  color.  The  upper  sur- 
some  bishops  and  divines  of  the  church  of  £ng-  &ce  is  convex,  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm, 
land  on  the  one  side  and  some  Puritans  on  the  and  divided  by  the  suspensory  ligament  or  fold 
other,  several  slight  changes  were  made.  An  of  peritoneum  into  2  unequal  iMurta,  of  which 
attempt  of  Oharles  11.  to  have  a  new  revision  the  right  lobe  is  considerably  laiiger  than  the 
niade  by  a  joint  commission  of  Episcopalians  left.  The  lower  eaitsuoe  is  irregularly  concave, 
and  Presbyterians,  upon  which  both  denomi-  presenting  from  left  to  right  a  superficial  de- 
nations  might  agree,  failed.  The  Episcopal  pression  corresponding  to  the  upper  wall  of  the 
divines  of  the  conference  proposed  some  par-  stomach ;  the  antero-posterior  or  longitudinal 
ticular  alterations  which  were  agp^^^  to  by  the  fissure,  which  lodges  in  the  foetus  the  umbilical 
whole  derey  in  convocation.  Tnus  the  liturgy  vein  and  the  du6tu$  venomu^  shrunk  into  mere 
was  brought  to  that  state  in  which  it  still  stands  fibrous  cords  in  the  adult ;  the  transverse  fissure, 
in  England.  It  was  unanimously  subscribed  by  at  right  angles  to  the  preceding,  in  which  are 
both  houses  of  convocation  of  both  provinces,  situated  the  vena  portn,  the  hepatic  artery  and 
Dec.  20, 1661,  and  confirmed  by  both  houses  or  canal,  and  numerous  nervous  filaments  and  lym- 
parliament  in  March,  1662.  Many  petitions  phatio  vessels;  the  short  fissure  for  the  vena 
nave  since  been  made  for  a  revision,  but  with*  cava,  near  the  posterior  border;  the  small  lobe 
out  success.  During  the  last  few  years  a  re*  of  Spigelius,  an  irregularly  triangular  portion 
vision  has  repeatedly  been  moved  in  the  lower  behind  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  4th  lobe,  in 
house  of  parliament,  but  the  bishops  have  front  of  the  transverse  fissure,  the  gall  bladder 
unanimously  declared  themselves  Ojpposed  to  it.  lying  between  it  and  the  lobuhu  eaudattu;  and 
— ^The  first  legislative  convention  of  the  Episco-  on  the  right  lobe,  depressions  corresponding  to 

?al  church  in  the  United  States,  assembled  in  the  right  portion  of  tne  transverse  oolon,  and  to 

Philadelphia  in  Sept.  1786,  appointed  a  oom-  the  right  kidney  and  supra-renal  capsule.    In 

mittee  to  propose  such  alteration  in  the  ^^Book  the  carnivora  and  rodents,  portions  of  the  liver 

of  Common  Prayer'*  as  the  American  revolu-  rudimentary  in  man  are  highly  developed ;  in 

tion  and  the  constitution  of  the  several  states  these  there  are  6  distinct  pax^  a  central  or 

made  necessary.    The  first  American  edition  prindpal  lobe,  and  a  right  and  1^  lateral  lobe, 

of  the  *^Book  of  Common  Prayer"  was  then  each  with  a  lobular  appendage.    According  to 

issued,  but  never  widely  introduced.    A  new  Carpenter,  the  human  liver  is  chi^y  composed 

revision  was  made  by  tiie  convention  of  1780,  of  the  central  lobe,  the  lobe  of  Spigelius  being 

and  the  *'Book  of  Common  Prayer"  publishea  the  rudimentary  right  lateral  lobe  and  the  lohv' 

in  that  form  in  which  it  is  still  used.  hi»  eaudattu  its  lobular  appendage,  the  left  lat- 

LIYADIA,  the  modem  name,  derived  ftom  eral  lobe  and  its  appendcHSe  being  altogether 

that  of  the  to  wn  of  Lebedea,  of  the  northern  di<  undeveloped.    The  liver  is  in  great  part  covered 

vision  of  the  kingdom  of  Greece,  or  of  its  oon*  with  a  shining  periton^  or  serous  envelope ; 

tinental  part,  though  in  a  wider  sense  it  also  an  investment  of  aredar  tissue  also  is  spread 

embraces  the  island  of  N^opont  or  Euboaa.  over  the  organ,  extending  into  the  interior,  and 

Beside  this  island,  it  comprises  the  provinces  forming  thin  but  dense  sheaths  to  the  vessels 

of  Attica  and  BoBOtia,  Phocis  and  Phthiotis,  and  and  canals,  called  the  capside  of  Glisson. — ^The 

JBtolia  and  Acarnania — ^that  is,  the  territory  of  blood  vessels  of  the  Hver  are  the  hepatic  artery 

ancient  Hellas  proper — being  bounded  N.  by  and  v^ns  and  the  vena  portte ;  in  tiie  fcatus  the 

Turkey,  £.  by  the  waters  of  the  archipelago  maternal  blood  is  brought  to  the  liver  by  the 

under  various  names,  S.  by  the  gulfr  of  JSgina,  umbilici  vein;  the  lymphatics  are  nuraerons, 

Lepanto,  and  Patras,  and  the  isthmus  of  Oor«  and  the  nerves  are  supplied  from  the  pneurao- 

intii,  and  W.  by  the  Ionian  sea.  gastric  and  phrenic  and  thehep^ic  plexus.   The 
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proper  tiasiae  of  the  liver  is  composed  of  a  great  iron,  aad  richer  in  extractive),  in  its  more  bnlk^ 
namber  of  granular  bodies  of  the  size  of  millet  and  readily  breaking  clot,  and  in  its  denser 
seed,  generally  called  lobules  and  sometimes  plasma. — ^The  excretory  apparatus  of  the  liver 
acinL  of  a  foliated  appearance  from  the  branch-  ccmslBts  of  the  hepatic,  common,  and  cystic 
ing  distribution  of  the  hepatic  veins  to  the  ducts,  and  the  sail  bladder,  the  last  of  which 
centre  of  each ;  ia  the  spaces  left  between  the  has  been  treated  under  its  own  title.    The  he- 
polygonal  lobules  lie  the  branches  of  the  vena  patio  duct  arises  bv  very  fine  twigs  upon  the 
portffi,  hepatic  artery,  andduct^  each  lobule  giv-  outside  of  the  lobules  (according  to  KoUiker), 
iDg  the  characteristic  structure  of  the  organ,  the  bile  secreted  in  their  interior  beins  trans- 
The  vena  port®,  which  receives  the  venous  mitted  outward  from  cell  to  cell  as  fluids  are  in 
blood  from  the  digestive  oiganS|  divides  and  the  dosed  cells  of  plants ;  from  the  interlobu* 
subdivides  in  the  Bver  like  an  artery,  till  it  lar  spaces  they  unite  to  form  larger  and  larger 
reaches  the  interlobular  spaces,  forming  a  freely  branches,  until  they  become  2  principal  truiu[fl|| 
anastomosing  network  throughout  the  organ,  one  ftom  each  lobe,  which  unite  at  a  right  angle 
and  constituting  the  interlobular  veins ;  fdter  in  the  transverse  fissure ;  the  duct  is  about  1^ 
ramifying  on  the  capsules  they  enter  the  lobules  inches  long  and  2  lines  in  diameter,  descending 
and  become  lobular  veins,  their  terminal  branch*  inward  and  joiniog  the  cystic  duct,  which  is  a 
es  ending  in  the  intra-lobular  or  hepatic  vein,  continuation  of  the  neck  of  the  g^  bladder. 
The  hepatic  artery,  a  branch  of  the  great  eceliac  These  two  by  their  union  form  the  common 
axis  from  the  aorta,  sends  its  branches  to  all  duct  (dtietiu  communU  choledocus).  about  8| 
parts  of  the  organ,  supplying  the  walls  of  the  inches  long,  and  opening  into  the  last  curva- 
vessels  and  ducts,  and  the  lobules  through  the  ture  of  the  duodenum.    The  biliary  cells  are  of 
interlobular  spaces;  whether  they  terminate  in  a  flattened  spheroidal  form,  from  fiW  to  j^Vir 
the  portal  plexus  or  the  hepatic  vein  is  still  a  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  each  nucleated  and  con- 
matter  of  dispute;  this  is  an  interesting  physiolo-  taining  yellow  amorphous  bUiary  matter,  with 
gical  question,  as  in  the  former  case  (maintained  oil  globdes  varying  in  number  according  to  the 
by  EJeman)  its  blood  can  only  be  subservient  to  nature  of  the  food  and  other  circumstances,  an 
the  secretion  of  bile  by  passing  into  the  portal  abnormal  accumulation  giving  rise  to  the  condi- 
plexus,  and  in  the  latter  (the  opinion  of  Huller)  tion  called  ^'  &tty  liver.*'    The  venous  blood  of 
this  secretion  is  to  a  great  extent  independent  of  the  liver  contains  not  only  fat  but  sugar,  these 
arterial  blood  ;  the  weight  of  evidence  seems  to  being  generated  in  the  organ  from  fiuinaceous 
be  in  favor  of  the  former  hypothesis.  The  hepatic  and  even  from  nitrogenized  compounds;  the 
veins  which  occupy  the  interior  of  the  lobnl^  are  production  of  fat  is  to  a  certain  extent  vicarious 
called  intralobular  veins;  these  converge  to  form  with  that  of  sugar,  the  former  being  character- 
W^er  vessels,  and  terminate  in  a  main  trunk  istic  of  herbivorous  and  the  latter  of  camivo* 
which  pours  its  blood  into  the  ascending  vena  rous  animals. — ^For  details  on  the  structure  of 
cava.   The  blood  of  the  vena  portie  differs  from  the  liver,  see  the  memoir  by  Mr.  Kiernan  in 
that  of  the  hepatic  vein,  and  both  differ  from  or-  the  "Philosophical  Transactions"  for  1888; 
dinary  venous  blood.    The  portal  blood  is  made  Todd^s  "  Ovclopndia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiol- 
up  of  that  coming  from  the  walls  of  the  all-  ogy,''  article  ** Liver;"  Dr.  Leidy's  memoir  in 
mentary  canal,  modified  by  the  digestive  pro-  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,'* 
cess,  and  of  that  which  has  circulated  through  Jan.  1848 ;  and  Carpenter's  "Physiology,"  and 
the  spleen.    In  the  early  part  of  the  digestive  the  works  there  referred  to. — ^The  liver  per- 
process,  the  gastric  and  mesenteric  bloods  have  forms  the  double  function  of  assimilation  and 
teas  solid  constituents  from  the  imbibition  of  secretion,  having  the  structural  characters  of 
liquid,  especially  in  the  corpuscles,  and  a  greater  both  the  vascular  and  ordinary  secreting  glands ; 
relative  proportion  of  albumen ;  the  quantity  the  blood  in  passing  tlirough  it  not  only  Incomes 
of  extractive  is  usually  increased,  and  sugar,  purified  by  the  elimination  of  the  biliary  secre- 
dextxine^  gelatine,  and  other  organic  matters  are  tion,  but  its  albuminous  constituents  are  more 
found  in  solution ;  the  fibrine  is  not  perfectly  highly  elaborated ;  there  is  also  evidence  that 
elaborated,  and  the  albuminous  matter  is  called  the  liver  is  subservient  to  the  vital  tranaforma- 
by  Mixdhe  albuminose,  differing  from  albumen  tions  of  the  components  of  the  blood.    The 
in  the  facility  with  which  it  traverses  organic  properties  and  physiological  importance  of  the 
membranes,  as  in  albuminuria  and  dropsies.  Diliary  secretion  are  given  in  tne  article  Bilb, 
The  splenic  blood,  on  the  contrary,  has  its  red  and  its  course  and  action  in  the  digestive  pro- 
corpuscles  diminished,  while  the  albumen  and  .cess  under  Ohtlb,  Chtmb,  Bioxshok,  and  G-ajll 
fibrine  are  increased,  though  the  latter  is  imper-  Blaobbb.    Some  of  the  pathological  conditions 
fectly  elaborated.  ^  According  to  Bernard,  the  of  the  liver  have  been  noticed  under  Oongks- 
blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  contains  an  increased  Tioir.    Cirrhosis  is  a  granular  degeneration  of 
amount  of  sugar  and  fat,  both  these  substances  the  lobules,  often  the  result  of  inflammation;  the 
being  generated  in  the  liver  from  amylaceous,  organ  is  contracted,  denser  in  structure,  with 
saccharine,  and  even  azotized  compounds.    Ac*  the  surface  roughened  by  projections  varying  in 
cording  to  Lehmaim,  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  size  from  a  pin's  head  to  a  hazel  nut,  and  of  a 
differs  from  that  of  the  portal  vein  in  having  yeUowish  color;  one  form  Is  very  common  among 
from  ito  i  less  water,  in  being  far  richer  in  spirit  drinkers.    The  disease  called  fatty  liver 
Uood  cells  (which  are  poorer  in  fat,  salts,  and  is  frequent  in  phthisis  and  other  diseases  of  d#- 
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fioient  respiration,  and  is  a  sign  of  inactivity  to  Yonng  Ken  on  their  Moral  Dangers  and  Do- 
rather  than  (rf  increased  action  of  an  organ  ties"  (1^) ;  ^*  The  Marriage  Offering,"  a  com-' 
which  has  some  of  the  fbnctions  of  the  Inngs  to  pilation  of  prose  and  poetry  (1848) ;  **  The  War 
perform ;  still  there  is  an  undoubted  connection  with  Mexico  Reviewed,"  a  prize  essay  (1850) ; 
between  deficiency  of  respiration  and  the  pres-  "Discourses"  (1854);  "Christian  Hymns,"  a 
ence  of  fat  in  the  liver,  discernible  throughout  compilation  in  comnnction  with  other  edit<Hv 
the  animal  series.  The  retention  of  the  mate-  (5th  ed.  1859).  He  has  also  contributed  to 
rials  of  the  bile  in  the  blood  acts  like  a  poison  the  "North  American  Review,"  "Christian 
upon  the  nervous  system,  and,  if  the  suspension  Examiner,"  "Christian  Repositoiy,"  and  other 
of  the  secretion  be  complete,  death  soon  takes  periodicals, 

place ;  mudi  of  the  cerebral  disturbance  accom-  LIYERPOOL,  a  borough  town,  and  the  prin- 
panyiog  dyspepsia,  some  forms  of  which  are  cipalseaportofEngland,  situated  in  Lancashire, 
populany  caUed  "  liver  complaint^"  is  doubtless  on  the  riven  Mersey,  4  m.  above  its  mouth  in  the 
due  to  deficiency  of  the  buiary  secretion  and  Iiiah  sea,  201  m.  by  railway  N.  W.  from  London 
the  non-eliidnation  of  certain  deleterious  con-  and  81  m.  W.  by  S.  from  Manchester;  pop.  in 
stituents.  In  certun  dimates  and  constitutions  1851,  875,955 ;  in  18G0,  estimated  as  high  as 
there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  bilious  conges-  600,000.  Its  conti^ity  to  the  ocean  and  to  the 
tion,  and  thb,  in  many  cases,  not  so  much  from  British  manufacturmg  districts,  as  well  as  the 
functional  inactivity  of  the  liver  as  from  an  ex-  enterprise  of  its  inhabitants,  gives  to  liverpool 
cess  of  excrementitious  matters  brought  to  it  in  a  foremost  position  in  the  trade  of  the  world, 
the  form  of  atimulating  hydro-carbonaceous  Nearly  one  half  of  all  Ihe  products  exported 
food  and  drink,  which  indisposes  to  the  active  from  England  are  shipped  from  this  port  Ao- 
exercise  which  increases  the  amount  eliminated  cording  to  the  board  of  trade  returns,  the  ex- 
from  increased  respiration ;  this  points  to  the  ports,  exclusive  of  foreign  and  colonial  produce, 
hygienic  treatment  of  such  cases,  in  preference  and  solely  of  British  prince  and  manufactures, 
to  stimulating  the  liver  to  abnormal  activity  by  were  valued  in  1858  at  nearly  £51,000,000,  and 
mercurial  and  similar  preparations.  The  liver  in  1857  at  a  little  over  £55,000,000.  The  prin- 
is  relatively  very  large  in  the  foetus,  in  which  it  cipal  articles  exported  in  1858  were :  cotton 
can  serve  neither  ^e  purposes  of  respiration  manufactures,  £22,800,000;  woollen  manu&o- 
nor  digestion;  it  must  act  here  as  a  purifier  of  tures,  £5,600,000;  iron  and  sted,  £8,700,000 ; 
the  blood,  ix  ordinary  cases  of  jaundice  the  cotton  yarn,  £2,800,000 ;  linen  manufactures^ 
bUe  is  properly  secreted,  but  from  obstruction  £2,500,000 ;  hardware  and  cutlery,  £1,900,000 ; 
of  the  ducts  the  flow  into  the  intestinal  canal  is  haberdashery  and  millinery,  £1,600.000 ;  tin, 
more  or  less  interfered  with,  and  it  is  consequent-  £1,200,000.  There  are  6  artides  of  wnich  more 
ly  reabsorbed  into  the  blood ;  this  is  far  less  than  half  the  entire  imports  into  the  United 
injurious  than  the  retention  of  the  materials  £[ingdom  were  brought  to  Liverpool,  viz. :  cot- 
and  non-secretion  of  the  bile.  The  liver,  then,  ton,  madder,  palm  oil,  bacon,  lard,  and  rioe. 
is  an  assimilating  organ,  assisting  in  the  conver-  The  registered  shipping  bdonging  to  the  port 
aion  of  nutriment  into  blood  and  solid  tissues ;  in  1856  was  2,040  sailing  vessels,  tonnage  830,« 
it  is  also  a  secretory  organ,  separating  the  by-  000,  and  180  steam  vessels,  tonnage  58,300.  In 
dro-carbonaceous  compounds,  which  are  super-  1860  the  total  tonnage  will  probably  reach  1,- 
fluoua  or  effete,  under  the  forms  of  sugar,  &t,  000,000.  The  amount  of  custom  house  duties 
and  bile;  the  first  two,  if  not  at  once  removed  receivedin  1855  was£8,520,918 ;  1856,£3,816,- 
by  the  blood,  remain  stored  in  the  liver  as  food  076 ;  1857,  £8,621,409 ;  1858,  £3,622,508.  The 
for  respiration,while  the  latter  performs  its  office  entrances  of  British  and  foreign  vessels  coast- 
in  the  digestive  process,  after  which  it  is  in  wise  with  cargoes  in  1856  was  9,569,  tonnage 
great  part  reabsorbed,  and  its  oxidated  compo-  1,455,162 ;  and  the  dearances  10,248,  tonnage 
nents  eliminated  as  water  and  carl^onic  acid  by  1,873,911.  The  prindpal  transactions  with 
the  lungs,  and  as  sulphuric  acid  by  the  kidneys,  the  United  States  arise  from  the  cotton,  floor, 
LIVERMORE,  Abisl  Abbot,  an  American  grain,  and  provision  business,  and  from  the 
dergyman,  bom  in  Wilton,  N.  H.,  Oct.  80, 1811.  exportation  of  manu&ctured  goods.  The  ex- 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1888,  ports  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain,  diiefly  to 
studied  in  the  Cambridge  divinity  school,  and  Liverpool,  were  2,^0,000  bales  in  the  yearend- 
was  ordained  as  pastor  of  the  Unitarian  church  ing  April  11,  1860,  2,019,000  in  1859,  1,810,- 
inEeen&N.  H.,Nov.  a,  1836.  This  connection  000  in  1858,  and  1,429,000  in  1857.  There 
was  dissolved  in  May,  1850,  when  he  became  pas-  are  sugar  refineries  and  other  manu&ctnres  in 
tor  of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Cincinnati,  which  Liverpool,  and  that  of  soap  is  most  extensively 
office  he  hdd  till  the  summer  of  1856.  He  be-  carried  on.  Ship  building  is  also  a  profitable 
eame  editor  of  the  "  Christian  Inquirer"  in  New  source  of  activity,  and  not  only  sailing  vessda 
York,  Jan.  1,1857,  and  in  Jane  of  the  same  year  and  steamers,  but  government  ships  of  war 
pastor  of  the  first  Unitarian  Congregational  are  occadonally  laundied  from  the  slipe  in  the 
chnroh  in  Tonkers.  His  prindpal  works  are :  different  parte  of  the  town.  The  bulk  of  the 
'^The  Foot  Qospds,'^  with  a  commentary  (2  5,000,000  emigrante  who  left  the  shores  of  Great 
▼ok.,  Boston,  1841-^ ;  Bdfost,  Ireland,  1844) ;  Britein  from  1815  to  1860,  sailed  firom  Liver* 
**Tho  Aoto  of  the  Apostles,'^  with  a  oommen-  pool.  Even  the  tide  of  Crerman  emigration 
tai7  (Boston,  1844;  London,  1846) ;  *' Lectures  flows  now  through  Liverpool  in  preference  to 
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Hambnrff  and  Bremen. — ^The  splendid  dookB  of  hoars  a  most  animated  api>earance.    On  the  E. 

Liverpool  cover  a  space  of  400  acres  of  water  side  of  this  exchange  area  is  a  neyrs  room  filled 

along  the  Mersey,  and  extend  on  the  Liverpool  with  the  principal  lonmals  of  the  world,  and 

side  of  the  river  a  distance  of  5  m.,  and  2  m.  above  it  are  the  nnderwriters'  and  cotton  sales 

on  the  Birkenhead  side.    The  lineal  qnav  space  rooms.  The  W.  and  N.  sides  are  occnpied  by  the 

on  the  Liverpool  side  is  15  ro.,  and  on  the  Bir-  American  and  Liverpool  chambers  of  commerce 

lenhead  side  it  will  be  when  completed  9  m.  and  by  merchants'  counting  houses.    Most  of 

The  amount  of  capital  invested  in  the  docks  is  the  bnsiness  of  Liverpool  is  transacted  in  this 

£10,000,000,  of  which  £7,000,000  is  in  Liver-  vicinity.    There  is  a  distinct  market  for  the 

pool  proper.     The  sea  wall  along  the  Liver-  com  trade  in   Brunswick  street. — ^The  most 

pool  side,  by  which  shipping  in  the  docks  is  celebrated  public  building  in  Liverpool  is  6t. 

Srotected  against  the  elements,  is  a  stupen-  Georse^s  hall,  opened  in  lS$l;  it  is  a  command- 
ous  work,  upward  of  5  m.  in  length,  11  feet  ing  edifice  in  the  Corinthian  style,  with  columns 
in  average  thickness,  and  40  feet  in  average  45  feet  high,  and  having  two  laree  room^  ap- 
height  from  the  foundations.  Upward  of  80  propriated  for  the  holding  of  assizes,  and  the 
pairs  of  gates  have  been  erected  within  the  last  great  hall  161  feet  long  and  75  in  width  and 
80  years,  some  of  which  reach  to  the  enormous  height,  used  for  public  meetings,  concerts,  &c. 
wiath  of  100  feet.  (See  Docks.)  On  Jan.  1,  The  sailors' home,  adjacent  to  the  custom  house, 
1858,  when  the  Mersey  docks  and  harbor  act  commenced  in  1&46,  was  a  fine  building,  which 
came  into  operation,  the  tonnase  dues,  which  cost  £80,000;  it  was  burned  April  29,  1860. 
up  to  tbat  time  had  to  be  paid  by  all  vessels  There  are  over  50  churches  belonging  to  ^e 
entering  the  port  whether  they  us(^  the  docks  established  church,  and  as  many  to  other  Prot- 
or  not,  were  abolished,  so  that  no  vessel  or  estant  denominations ;  also  a  number  of  places 
steamer,  entering  the  river  Mersey  and  not  go-  of  worship  for  Roman  Oatholics  and  Jews.  The 
ing  into  dock,  has  now  any  other  dues  to  pay  principal  educational  institution  is  the  elegant 
than  those  appertuning  to  lights,  buoys,  or  Church  ofEngland  college,  fronting  Shaw  street, 
anchorase.  The  receipts  and  disbursements  of  with  ample  provision  for  many  branches  of  in- 
dock  and  light  dues  have  amounted  within  the  struction,  a  sculpture  gallery,  a  music  hall,  a  la- 
last  few  years  respectively  to  about  £1,200,000  boratory,  and  a  lecture  hall  holding  over  2,000 
annually. — ^Liverpool  resembles  in  its  bustle  and  persons.  It  was  built  in  the  Tudor  style  from  a 
animation  more  an  American  than  an  English  design  of  the  architect  of  St.  George's  hall,  the 
town.  It  has  wonderfully  improved  within  the  late  Mr.  Elmes.  The  foundation  stone  was  laid 
last  50  years,  and  contains  now  a  number  of  in  1840  by  Lord  Stanley,  now  earl  of  Derby, 
wide  and  handsome  streets.  Many  of  the  prin-  It  comprises  8  distinct  dav  schools,  and  even- 
cipal  avenues  diverge  from  the  open  space  part-  ing  schools  for  adults.  There  are  many  other 
ly  occupied  by  St.  John's  church  and  the  rail-  schools,  several  of  which  are  attached  to  the 
way  station ;  as  Dale  street,  running  S.  W.  to  mechanics'  institution  and  to  the  royal  institu- 
the  town  hall  and  exchange  buildings,  and  tion.  The  latter  owes  its  formation  to  the  ex- 
continued  under  the  name  of  Water  street  to  ertionsof  Mr.  Roscoe,  who  was  bom  near  Liver- 
St.  George's  docks ;  Whitechapel  and  Paradise  pool,  and  contributed  much  to  encourage  among 
street,  leading  to  the  custom  house ;  Lime  his  townsmen  a  taste  for  literature  and  the  fine 
street,  Renshaw  street.  Berry  street,  and  Great  arts.  There  are  also  schools  for  the  deaf  and 
George  street,  running  almost  S.  in  the  direction  dumb  and  the  blind,  and  numerous  charitable 
of  Toxteth  park  and  uie  London  road,  following  schools.  The  royal  institution  possesses  a  mu- 
an  eastward  course  toward  the  zoological  gar-  seum  of  natural  history  and  collections  of  fine 
dens.  Other  principal  streets  are  Castle  street,  arts,  mineralogy,  &c.  There  are  associations  for 
opposite  the  town  hallj  Lord  street.  Church  the  promotion  <^the  various  branches  of  science, 
street,  Hanover  street.  Bold  street,  Rodney  literature,  and  art,  and  a  philharmonic  society 
street.  Mount  Pleasant  St.  Anne's  street,  and  which  is  in  a  very  flourisning  condition.  The 
Yauxhall  road.  The  oest  known  squares  are  foundation  stone  of  a  free  library  and  museum, 
St.  George's,  Queen's,  Abercrombie,  Clayton,  to  which  Mr.  William  Brown  contributed  £80,- 
and  Cleveland.  The  town  is  abundantly  sup-  000,  was  laid  in  1857 ;  and  Mr.  Joseph  Mayer 
plied  with  water  and  gas.  Meat,  poultry,  frnit,  has  offered  to  deposit  in  it  his  extensive  collec- 
and  garden  vegetables  are  daily  sold  in  St.  tion  of  Egyptian  and  other  antiquities  and  ar- 
John's  market,  which  covers  an  area  of  If  acres,  tides  of  tertu^  the  money  value  of  which  is 
being  550  feet  long  and  185  wide,  and  support-  estimated  at  nearly  £40,000.  The  new  musennr 
ed  by  116  pillars.  There  are  other  market  will  also  be  enriched  by  the  donations  and  be- 
places  in  different  parts  of  the  town.  Among  quests  of  the  late  earl  of  Derby,  and  by  the  now 
the  principal  public  buildings  is  the  custom  existing  collections  in  the  different  museums  of 
house,  in  the  Ionic  style,  with  a  lofty  dome,  the  town.  Liverpool  abounds  with  institutions 
and  the  town  hall,  with  statues  of  Canning  and  for  the  relief  of  the  distressed  sick,  and  for  the 
of  Roscoe  by  Chantrey.  The  exchange  build-  reform  of  criminals,  and  with  well  attended  pub- 
ings  form  8  sides  of  a  sauare,  of  which  the  lie  baths,  wash  houses,  and  drinking  fountains, 
town  hall  constitutes  the  4tii.  The  quadrangular  There  are  several  theatres  and  music  halls  in 
area,  with  a  monument  in  honor  of  Nelson,  is  the  town,  a  botanic  garden  at  Edgehill,  and  a 
used  as  an  exchange,  and  presents  in  business  zoological  garden  in  West  Derby  road,  whose 
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attraotioiiB  have  been  increased  by  tbe  mnnifi-  tbe  Birkenhead  dock  and  estates  for  about 

cenoe  of  tbe  late  earl  of  Derby.    The  hotels  of  £1,100,000,  and  are  now  actively  engaged  in 

Liverpool,  as  ^e  Adelphi,  &C.,  present  extraor-  making  these  docks  aviulable  for  the  constant- 

dinary  scenes  of  excitement  on  the  arrival  of  ly  increasing  demands  of  trade.    The  railway 

American  steamers  with  their  loads  of  passen-  to  Manchester  was  commenced  in  1826  ;  in 

cers.    The  necropolis  on  Low  hiQ  near  the  zoo-  1829  the  directors  awarded  a  prize  for  tbe  speed 

fogical  gardens,  and  Ihe  8t  James  cemetery,  of  Stephenson^s  locomotive  engine ;  the  rail- 

with  the  remmns  and  statne  of  Mr.  Hnskisson,  way  was  opened  Sept.  15, 1829,  and  in  1837 

are  the  principal  bnrial  places.     St.  James's  also  tbat  to  Birmingham.  The  London  nulway 

walk,  near  the  cemetery,  and  the  Princes' parade  was  completed  Sept.  17,  and  that  to  Preston 

on  the  river  bank,  are  well  kept  promenades.  Oct.  81,   1838.    At  present  Liverpool  is  the 

The  Mivirons  are  dotted  with  many  elegant  resi-  focns  of  a  net  of  railroads  encircling  the  whole 

dences  of  the  opulent  merchants  and  the  no-  United  Kingdom.    A  telegraph  line  from  Holy- 

bility,  as  Enowsley  hall,  belonging  to  the  earl  head  to  liverpool  was  opened  April  18, 1860. 

of  Derby;  Orozteth  park,  to  the  earl  of  Sefton;  The  first  Oalifomia  gold  was  received  in  Liver- 

Ohildwall  hall,  to  tlie  marqnis  of  Salisbury ;  pool,  June  21,  1849 ;  California  and  soon  after- 

Speke  hall,  to  R.  Watt,  Esq. ;  Hale  hall,  to  ward  Aostralia  gave  another  stironlns  to  the 

L  T.  Blackbnrne,  Esq.,  &c. — ^The  parliamentary  energy  of  the   inhabitants.     The  Australian 

borough  of  Liverpool  is  govemea  by  16  alder-  trade  is  steadily  increasing,  and  promises  to 

men  and  48  councillors,  one  of  whom  is  mayor,  make  of  Liverpool  the  greatest  wool  market 

and  returns  2  members  to  the  house  of  commons  in  the  world.    After  the  aboMon  of  the  mo* 

Sin  1860,  Joseph  0.  Ewart,  a  liberal,  and  Thomas  nopoly  of  the  East  India  company  in  1888,  Liv- 

^.  Hors&ll,  a  conservative  politician).     The  erpool  began  to  rival  London  in  the  trade  with 

church  livings  are  inthe  archdeaconry  of  Liver-  the  East    On  the  whole,  however,  the  town 

pool  and  diocese  of  Chester.    The  corporation  may  be  said  to  have  advanced  in  proportion  to 

of  Liverpool  is  distinguished  for  its  wealth  and  the  prosress  of  the  ITnited  State^  upon  the  trade 

liberality.    Hie  value  of  the  corporation  estates  with  which  country  the  prosperity  of  liverpool 

is  estimated  at  £3,000,000.     There  are  over  is  chiefly  dependent 

80  consuls  of  foreign  nations  resident  in  Liver-  LIVERPOOL,  Charlbs  Jenkiksok,  1st  eari 
pool. — ^The  first  authentic  record  relative  to  of,  a  British  statesman,  bom  May  16, 1727,  died 
Liverpool  is  coiitained  in  a  charter  of  Henry  U,  Dec.  17, 1808.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  CoL 
(1178),  in  which  the  privileges  of  a  seaport  are  Charles  JenkinsoUj  was  educated  at  the  Charter- 
conferred  upon  the  town.  King  John  granted  house,  and  at  Umversity  college,  Oxford,  and 
to  it  a  municipal  diarter,  Aug.  28,  1207.  It  entered  parliament  in  1761  as  member  for 
was  constitutea  a  free  borough  by  Henry  III.  Cockermonth.  In  the  same  year  he  was  ap- 
in  1227.  It  continued,  however,  in  a  state  of  pointed  under  secretary  of  state,  and  in  1778 
stagnation  for  many  centuries.  During  the  con-  secretary  at  war,  a  position  whicn  he  retained 
test  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parliament  the  until  the  close  of  Lord  North's  administration, 
town  held  out  for  the  latter  nearly  a  month.  Adhering  thenceforUi  to  the  party  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
Having  been  finally  taken  by  Prince  Rupert,  a  he  was  appointed  in  1784,  under  his  auspices, 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants  perished  by  the  president  of  the  board  of  trade.  After  ITvears^ 
sword,  and  others  soon  afterward  by  pestilence  tenure  of  this  office  he  retired  in  1801.  He  was 
and  famine.  Its  population  in  the  middle  of  a  man  of  respectable  attainments,  but  was  to  an 
tbe  17th  century  was  insignificant,  and  was  not  unusual  degree  the  object  of  popular  dislike  on 
much  above  5,000  in  1699,  when  the  town,  account  ofhis  supposed  undue  influence  with  the 
which  up  to  that  time  had  been  a  chapelry  at-  king.  He  is  the  author  of  several  political  works, 
tached  to  the  parish  of  Walton,  became  an  in-  the  mo^t  important  of  which  is  *' Discourse  on 
dependent  parish.  The  budding  manufactures  the  Conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  respect  to 
of  Lancashire,  Yorkshu^,  and  Cheshire,  and  Neutral  Nations"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1785),  of  *' Trea- 
above  all  the  plantations  and  the  rise  of  Amer-  ties  between  Great  Britain  and  other  Powers, 
ioa,  gave  a  powerful  impetus  to  its  commercial  1648-1783"  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1785),  and  "  Treatise 
aodvity,  and  the  profitaUe  and  conspicuous  part  on  the  Coins  of  the  Beahn"  (Oxford,  1805),  the 
taken  by  the  merchants  and  ship  owners  of  Liv-  preparation  of  which  occumed  him  subsequent 
erpool  in  the  slave  trade  added  considerably  to  to  bis  retirement  firom  oraoe.  He  was  created 
the  wealth  of  the  town.  The  imports  of  Amer-  Lord  Hawk»^nry  in  1786,  and  in  1796  earl  oi 
ican  cotton,  conrasting  of  5  bales  in  1785  and  Liverpool. — ^Robert  Banks  JEznoNSoir,  2d  earl 
100  in  1787,  rose  to  100,000  in  1801,  and  now  of,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding  bom  June  7, 1770, 
sometimes  exceed  2,000,000  bales  annually.  The  diedDec.  4, 1^8.  He  was  educated  at  the  Char- 
entrancee  in  1767  were  about  1,400 ;  in  1800,  terhouse  and  at  Christchuroh  college,  Oxford, 
nearly  6,000 ;  in  1880,  10,000  ;  and  in  1860  In  1790,  before  he  had  attained  his  minority,  he 
Ihey  will  probably  reach  about  25,000  vessels,  was  elected  to  parliament  as  member  for  Kyo, 
At  the  beginning  of  the  18th  century  Liverpool  and  upon  taking  his  seat  in  the  succeeding  year 
possessed  only  one  single  dock.  Between  1830  proved  himself  a  ready  debater,  and  an  efficient 
and  1860  over  25  new  docks  and  basins  were  supporter  of  the  ministry.  Upon  tlie  retire- 
opened,  and  several  are  now  in  course  of  con-  ment  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  1801  he  was  appointed  for- 
Btmotion;  the  corporation  purchased  in  1854  eign  secretaiy  in  the  Addington  cabinet,  in 
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whioh  oapadty  be  oondnoted  the  negptbtion  known  utility.  Some  are  slightly  fragranti  with 
irhich  terminated  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  a  sab-acrid  taste.  De  Candolle  coijeotures  that 
Upon  the  retqm  of  Pitt  to  power  he  took  thelargerkinda  would  be  found  to  resemble  the 
omca  as  home  secretary,  and  in  the  latter  part  foliaceons  lichens  in  their  qualities.  The  term 
of -1808  was  called  to  the  house  of  peers  as  Lord  liverwort  is  derived  from  the  superstitious  idea 
Eawkesbury,  in  virtue  of  his  father's  barony  that  they  must  be  efficacious  in  complaints  of 
of  that  name.  The  death  of  ^tt  interrupted  his  the  liver,  from  a  femcied  resemblance  to  that 
official  career,  and  although  offered  the  premier-  organ  which  some  of  them  were  supposed  to 
ship  he  preferred  to  remam  in  opposition  during  bear.  According  to  Burnett,  the  Marchantia 
the  Fox  and  GrenvUle  administration.  Upon  is  still  retained  in  Germany  as  an  officinal  plant| 
its  dissolution  he  again  declined  to  form  a  min-  and  in  parts  of  England  and  Ireland  the  liver- 
iatr^,  but  returned  to  his  former  post|  which  he  worts  have  always  maintained  their  reputation, 
retiuned  until  the  assassination  of  Mr.  Perceval.  The  liverworts  were  first  distinctively  noticed 
At  the  request  of  the  prince  r^^nt,  whose  full-  by  Michel!  in  1729.  Since  the  publication  of 
eat  confidence  he  always  ei^oyed,  he  then  ao-  Linnsus^s  Species  Plantarum  (1758),  when 
cepted,  although  with  reluctance,  the  vacant  there  were  only  44  species  known,  the  nurobw 
premiership.  His  administration  extended  from  has  greatly  increased ;  and,  according  to  Mon- 
1812  to  1827,  a  longer  period  than  that  of  any  tagne,  the  number  of  known  species  in  1842  was 
other  modern  British  premier,  except  Walpole  more  than  600.  The  names  of  the  most  dlstin- 
and  Pitt,  and  was  rendered  permanent  and  suc^  guished  naturalists  are  connected  with  their  in- 
cessfu]  mainly  through  the  efforts  of  Oastlereagh  vestigation,  structure,  classification,  and  enumer- 
and  Canning  in  the  foreign  office.  Themilitaxy  ation.  The  arrangement  of  Nees  divides  the 
successes  of  England  brought  him  at  the  outset  liverworts  Into  the  following  tribes :  1,  Junger' 
considerable  poptdarity ;  but  the  distresses  which  manniaeem  ;  2,  Mdrehantia4:ea  ;  B^manoeleacea  ; 
followed  after  the  war,  and  the  severe  measures  4^  anthocerocea  ;  6,  JRiceiacea,  Each  of  these 
which  government  adopted  to  repress  internal  tribes  is  again  divided  into  a  number  of  sub- 
disturbances,  subseouenuy  arousea  against  him  tribes.  The  Jungermanniaeea  are  called  scale 
a  strong  feeling  of  dislike,  which  was  increased  mosses  from  their  resemblance  to  the  true 
by  the  introduction  of  the  bill  of  pains  and  mosses,  and  have  either  a  frondose  vegetation, 
penalties  against  Queen  Caroline.  To  liberal  t.  «.,  the  stem  and  leaves  confluent  in  a  frond, 
opinions  he  was  always  steadfastly  opposed,  and  or  a  foliose  vegetation,  i.  «.,  the  stem  and  leaves 
his  efforts,  extending  over  a  perioa  of  more  distinct  The  fruit  is  solitary,  capsule-formed, 
than  80  years,  greauy  contributed  to  retard  and  4-valved  (rarely  more),  and  contains  within 
Catholic  emancipation,  parliamentary  reform,  it  numeroua  seeds  (spores)  borne  among  spiral 
the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  In-  threads  (elaters)  which  serve  to  disperse  the 
dia  colonies,  and  other  kindred  measures  His  seeds  by  their  elastic  properties.  The  Mo/rchat^ 
private  character  was  above  reproach,  and  few  tiaeem  have  a  frondose  vegetation ;  the  capsules 
ministers  holding  such  extreme  views  have  been  are  numerous,  and  are  suspended  beneath  a 
more  respected  by  political  adversaries.  He  stellar,  peltate,  stalked  receptacle ;  on  bursting 
was  attacked  bv  paralysis,  Feb.  17,  1827,  and  they  do  not  regularly  dehisce  into  4  valves ;  the 
passed  the  last  three  months  of  his  life  in  a  state  elaters  are  present,  and  the  spores  are  mixed 
of  utter  helplessness  and  mental  imbecility.  among  them.  The  monocUacem  have  a  some- 
UYER WORTS,  the  common  name  of  certain  what  thickened,  coriaceous-foliaceous,  succu- 
cellular  cryptogams,  constituting  the  natural  lent,  flat,  procumbent  vegetation ;  the  capsules 
order  liqiatica  or  Jungmfnanniaceti^  ranking  are  univalved,  opening  on  one  side  only ;  they 
next  to  the  lichens,  and  in  a  higher  develop-  are  pedunded,  and  spring  fW>m  the  edge  of  the 
ment  of  their  several  organs  foreshadowing  the  frond;  the  seeds  are  numerous  and  lodged 
true  mosses  or  mutci.  They  grow  on  the  ground  among  the  elaters.  The  anthoceroeeiB  resemble 
or  on  trees  and  decaying  wood  in  damp  places,  the  last ;  the  frond  is  small ;  the  capsules  spring 
having  an  axis  or  stem  which  sends  out  roots  ftom  the  central  portions  of  the  frond,  and  are 
from  its  under  side,  and  which  is  furnished  borne  upon  tall  peduncles  ending  in  a  two- 
with  distinct  leaves,  or  else  with  leaves  so  in-  valved  part,  andbeariuff  within  numerous  spores 
timately  united  to  each  other  as  to  assume  the  lodged  aronnd  a  centriu  column ;  the  elaters  are 
form  of  a  frond,  the  epidermis  of  which  is  pierced  wanting.  Ricciaeea  have  the  capsules  immersed 
with  stomates.  The  tissue  is  eminently  and  in  the  frond ;  they  are  of  a  globular  shape  and 
loosely  cellular.  The  reproductive  organs,  dif-  valveless,with  both  column  and  elaters  deficient. 
ferenUy  situated  in  different  species,  are  of  two  The  liverworts  of  the  northern  United  States 
kinds,  viz. :  the  antheridia  or  male-like  flowers,  have  been  treated  by  SuUivant  in  Graves  "  Man- 
and  Hie  pistillidia  or  female>like  flowers.  From  nal  of  Botany,''  giving  128  species.  They  are  to 
the  pistlUidia  originate  the  capsules  or  fruit-  be  met  with  in  almost  every  situation — near 
bearing  organs,  which  contain  spores  or  seed-  springs  of  water,  in  the  beds  of  rivulets  which 
like  tidies,  whose  germination  and  primary  become  dry  in  summer,  on  wet  rocks,  on  the 
ffrowth  are  similar  to  those  of  the  ferns.  The  faces  of  cliffs  in  exposed  situations,  and  on  the 
nver  worts  are  natives  of  all  climates  where  bark  of  trees;  they  vary  in  size,  from  a  length  and 
there  is  sufficient  moisture  and  shade.  In  an  breadth  ofseveral  inches  to  almost  microscopical 
economical  point  of  view  they  are  of  very  little  proportions.    There  are  several  other  frondose 
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liyerworts,  which,  if  gathered  at  the  time  of  the  eral  feudal  law,  saoh  writings  were  called  Ifreoia 
development  of  the  fmit,  can  he  watched  hy  testaia;  that  is  to  say,  short  written  memoran- 
placing  them  nnder  a  hell  glass  covering  a  little  da,  attested  hy  witnesses.  They  hore  no  date, 
water  in  a  saucer  in  which  the  plants  are  nor  were  they  executed  .or  sealed  hy  the  par- 
placed  ;  they  thus  afford  an  interesting  specta-  ties  themselves ;  their  authority  rested  altogeth- 
de  in  the  rapidity  with  wluch  they  grow,  and  in  er  in  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses.  When  then, 
the  delicacy  of  their  fruit-hearing  apparatus.—  in  England,  some  more  precise  evidence  of  the 
See  Schw&grichen,  Hittoria  Muscorum  Eepati-  agreement  hetween  lord  and  tenant  had  como 
carum  Frodromus  (Leipsic,  1814) ;  Hooker,  to  be  required  than  the  mere  parol  testimony 
^  British  Jungermanniffi"  (2  vols.  foL,  London^  of  the  peers  of  the  court,  these  hrevia  testata 
1818,  a  beautifully  illustrated  work) ;  Schweinitz,  were  imitated,  and  a  charter  of  feoffment  {char- 
JBepatiem  Ameriem  SepUntrionalis  (Raleigh,  N.  ta  de  feoff aiMnto)  was  executed  and  delivered 
C,  1821) ;  Nees  von  Esenbeck,  Hepatie^e  Jawit-  to  the  new  possessor  of  the  lands,  at  the  same 
nica  (Breislan,  1831),  and  Ifaturgesehiehte  der  time  with  the  livery  of  seisin.  This  charter  of 
Eu/rapdischen  Lebermao$e  (4  vols.  8vo.,  Berlin  feoffment  was  the  evidence  of  the  gift  or  grant, 
and  Br^au,  1888-^8) ;  Montague,  I^sai  d^arga-  and  the  liveiy  of  seisin  was  only  the  transfer  of 
nographie  de  la  famille  dee  nepatiques  (Paris,  the  possesion.  Livery  was  of  two  kinds :  livery 
1845);  JBepatiece^  in  **  Catalogue  of  Plants  of  in  deed,  and  livery  in  law.  The  former  was 
Omcinnati,"  by  Thomas  G.  Lea  (1849),  and  in  made,  in  the  words  of  Sir  E.  Ooke,  *^  by  delivery 
^^  Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy,''  new  se-  of  the  ring  or  haspo  of  the  doore,  or  of  a  branch 
ries  (1850) ;  Snllivant,  in  Gray's  "  Botany  of  the  or  twigge  of  a  tree,  or  of  a  turfe  of  the  land. 
Northern  United  States"  (New  York,  1866),  &c.  and  with  these  or  the  like  words,  the  feoffor 

LIYEBT,  l^e  distinctive  dress  delivered  by  and  feoffee  both  holding  the  deed  of  feoffment, 

roasters  to  their  servants.    The  term  is  derived  and  the  ring  or  haspe,  and  the  feoffor  saying: 

from  the  French  livreeSy  a  word  designating  the  *  Here  I  deliver  you  seisin  and  possesion  of  this 

clothes  given  by  the  early  kings  of  France  to  house,  in  the  name  of  all  the  lands  and  tene- 

their  dependants,  or  from  the  custom  of  cava-  ments  contained  in  this  deed,  according  to  the 

Hers  distinguishing  themselves  at  tournaments  form  and  effect  of  the  deed.' "    Livery  in  latr 

by  wearing  the  livery  or  badges  of  their  mis-  was  not  upon  the  land,  but  in  sight  of  it,  and 

tresses.    The  liverymen  of  London  are  the  free-  the  feoffee's  title  was  not  good  until  the  livery 

men  of  the  81  city  companies,  embracing  the  was  perfected  by  his  actual  entry  upon  the  land 

various  trades  of  the  metropolb,  and  who  are  during  the  feoffor's  life.     These  charters  of 

so  called  from  their  privilege  of  wearing  the  feoffment  which  accompanied  livery  of  seisin 

livery  of  their  companies.  were  in  early  times  but  rarely  signed.    Sealing 

LIVERY  OF  SEISIN  (Fr.  liverie  de  seisine;  however  became  common,  and  nearly  nniversal, 

Lat.  deliberatio  or  traditio  seisina),    A  change  and  imported  the  assent  of  parties  to  the  instru- 

of  possession  naturally  accompanies,  as  it  is  ment  thus  attested.^   This  custom^  of  afiixing  a 

indeed  the  best  evidence  of,  a  transfer  of  prop-  seal  remdned  long  after  the  occasion  for  it  had 

erty.    Personal  chattels  may  be  corporeally  ex-  passed  away,  and  founded  the  present  rules  of 

changed ;  but  the  alienation  of  immovable  prop-  law  in  this  respect.    As  these  written  charters 

erty  must  be  certified  by  some  ceremony  or  act  or  deeds  (for  they  are  nothing  else)  became 

sufficient  to  express  the  change  of  ownership,  more  perfect,  the  more  formal  ceremonies  of 

Under  the  system  of  feudal  tenures,  the  posses-  investiture  were  dispensed  with.    The  doctrine 

sion  of  lands  was  delivered  by  the  lords  to  their  of  seisin,  however,  maintained  its  place  in  the 

vassals,  by  the  solemn  and  public  act  of  invest!-  English  law  until  very  lately.    In  respect  to 

ture.    This  ceremony  took  place  upon  the  land  descents  its  importance  was  modified  by  the 

itself,  in  the  presence  of  the  peers  of  the  lord's  statute  8  and  4  William  lY. ;  and  in  regard  to 

court,  and,  originally,  by  merely  personal  acts,  conveyances,  lands  might  stlH  be  conveyed  by  a 

without  writing.    The  possession  which  com-  verbal  contract  alone,  provided  it  was  attended 

plete  investiture  gave  to  the  vassal  was  called  with  public  delivery  of  possession,  until  the 

his  seisin,  and  this  delivery  of  it  by  the  superior  latter  part  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  when  the 

was  the  livery  of  seisin.     The  design  of  the  statute  offrauds  and  perjuries  enacted  that  there 

ceremony  was  to  notify  the  transmission  of  the  must  be  thenceforth  some  evidence  in  writing  to 

fee  from  one  hand  to  another.    For  the  lord,  the  support  the  grants    (See  Frauds,  Statutb  of.) 

peers  of  his  court  could  bear  witness  to  the  ob-  From  this  time  forward  until  the  statute  7  and 

ligations  of  servitude  which  the  vassal  had  as-  8  Victoria,  c.  76,  it  was  still  possible  to  convey 

suraed,  and  to  the  conditions  and  limitation  of  land  by  deed  of  feoffment  and  livery  of  seisin, 

the  gift,  if  any  had  been  annexed  to  it.    For  the  though  indeed  this  method  was  generally  di»- 

tenant,  they  could  testify  to  the  fact  of  the  grant  placed  by  the  forms  of  conveyance  which  had 

in  the  event  of  a  dispute  respecting  the  free-  been  framed  upon  the  statute  of  uses. — Liverj 

hold,  and,  in  other  respects,  their  testimony  of  seisin  is  entirely  foreign  to  the  American  sya- 

snfficed  to  assure  his  rights.    But  to  make  the  tern  of  conveyances.    Under  the  laws  for  the 

evidence  of  these  rights  more  certain,  and  to  registration  of  the  evidences  of  title,  the  record 

define  more  exactly  the  conditions  of  the  fact,  alone  of  a  deed  gives  all  that  notoriety  to  the 

writings  came  to  be  introduced,  declaring  the  transfer  of  property  which  was  the  essential  ob- 

tenor  and  terms  of  the  investiture.   In  the  gen-  ject  of  a  public  delivery  of  the  possession.    In- 
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deed,  it  is  the  general  doctrine  that  registration  mills,  8  saw  miUs,  8  tanneries,  14  charohes,  and 

is  designed  as  a  subetitate  for  livery  of  seisin.  447  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Capital, 

In  this  country,  therefore,  a  deed  properly  eze«  Smithland.    lY.  A  8.  E.  oo.  of  Mich.,  drained 

cuted,  delivered,  and  recorded,  ffives  seisin  in  by  Huron,  Shiawassee,  and  Bed  Cedar  rivers; 

deed  without  entry ;  nor,  generaUy,  is  the  entry  area,  676  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1860,  18,486.    The 

of  an  heir  required  to  give  him  actual  seisin.  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil,  which  con« 

UYIA  DRUSILLA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  sists  of  a  rich  black  sandy  loam,  is  very  fertile. 

Augustus,  born  in  66  or  64  B.  C,  died  in  A.  D.  The  productions  in  1860  were  804,688  bushels 

29.    She  was  the  daughter  of  Livius  Drusus,  of  wneat,  174,022  of  Indian  com,  87,609  of 

and  was  married  first  to  Tiberius  Claudius  Nero,  oats,  and  89,  991  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  11 

who,  having  fought  against  Octavius  in  the  grist  mills,  8  saw  mills,  4  iron  founderies,  8 

Perusinian  war^  was  afterward  compelled  to  di-  churches,  and  4,466  pupils  attending  public 

vorce  his  beautiful  wife  in  favor  of  the  victori-  schools.    Capital,  Howell.    Y.  A  N.  £.  co. 

ous  triumvir.    She  had  already  borne  her  hus-  of  HI.,  drained  by  the  Yermilion  and  Kason 

band  the  future  emperor  Tiberius,  and  a  few  rivers ;  area,  1.026  so.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 4,606. 

months  after  her  2d  marriage  she  bore  another  The  surface  is  undutatiDg  and  the  soil  fertile, 

son,  Drusus.     She  retained  the  affections  of  The  productions  in  1860  were  15,677  bushek 

the  emperor,  by  whom  she  had  no  children,  till  of  wheat,  129,786  of  Indian  com,  26,409  of  oats, 

his  death,  owing  to  her  fidelity,  fascinating  man-  and  6,816  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  8  saw 

ners,  and  indulgence  of  conlugal  derelictions  on  mills,  and  200  pupils  attending  public  schools, 

hb  part    She  was  skilled  in  the  arts  of  dis-  The  Chicago  and  Mississippi  railroad   passes 

simulation,  and  stands  accused  of  having  caused  through  t^e  county.    Capital,  Pontiao.    YI.  A 

by  foul  means  the  deaths  of  various  persons  of  K.  W.  co.  of  Mo.,  watered  by  Grand  river  and  its 

the  family  of  her  husband  who  stood  in  the  branches  the  Crooked  Fork  and  Medicine  and 

way  of  the  succession  of  her  own  children.  Shoal  creeks ;  area,  610  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866), 

She  was  even  suspected  of  having  hastened  by  6,496,  of  whom  668  were  slaves.    The  surface 

poison  the  death  of  Augustus  himself.    Cn  the  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    The  productions 

accession  of  Tiberius,  when  she  believed  she  had  in  1860  were  32,283  bushels  of  wheat,  270,270 

finally  attained  the  um  of  her  desires,  imperial  of  Indian  com,  89,881  of  oats,  and  18,668  lbs. 

sway,  she  soon  learned  that  she  had  misunder-  of  wool.    Capital,  Chillioothe. 

stood  the  disposition  of  her  son,  whose  jealousy  UYINGSxON,  the  name  of  a  family  which 

removed  her  from  the  court,  and  whose  hatred  has  possessed  considerable  social  and  politioil 

persecuted  her  even  after  her  death.  influence  in  the  province  and  state  of  New  York, 

LIYINGSTON,  the  name  of  counties  in  6  of  and  various  members  of  which  have  been  dis- 

the  United  States.    I.  A  W.  co.  of  N.  Y..  water-  tinguished  in  American  history.    John  Living- 

ed  by  the  Genesee  river  and  a  number  or  creeksL  ston,  the  conmion  ancestor  of  the  family,  and  a 

and  traversed  by  the  Genesee  valley  canal  and  lineal  descendant  of  the  4th  Lord  Livingston^ 

several  railroads;  area,  609  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  was  an  energetic  preacher  of  the  reformed 

1866,  89,256.    Its  surface  is  an  upland,  rolling  church  in  Scotiand,  and,  having  been  banished 

in  the  N.  and  hilly  in  the  S.,  and  its  soil  is  of  inl668fornonconformity  to  prelatical  rule,  took 

exceeding  fertility.    It  contains  Conesus  and  refuge  in  Rotterdam,  where  he  died  in  1678. 

Hemlock  lakes,  and  mineral  springs  at  Avon,  a  Of  his  7  children,  his  son  Robert  emigrated  to 

well  known  watering  place.    The  productions  New  York  about  1676,  and  in  1686  received 

in  1855  were  1,094,779  bushels  of  wheat,  481,-  fi'om  Gov.  Dongan  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of 

464  of  Indian  corn,  261,990  of  oats,  128,266  of  land,  which  was  in  1716  confimaed  by  a  royal 

barley,  and  182,256  of  potatoes.    There  were  charter  of  George  I.  erecting  the  manor  and 

86  saw  mills,  13  furnaces,  7  tanneries,  8  paper  lordship  of  Livingston,  with  the  privilege  of 

mills,  4  newspi^>er  offices,  86  churches,  and  holdingacourtleet  and  a  court  baron,  and  with 

14,255  pupils  attending  public  schools.    Cap-  the  right  of  advowson  to  all  the  churches  with- 

ital,  Geneseo.    II.  A  S.  E.  parish  of  La.,  inter-  in  its  boundaries.    This  tract  embraced  large 

sected  by  the  Tickfah  river ;  area,  780  sq.  m. ;  portions  of  what  are  now  the  counties  of  Dut<£- 

pop.  in   1866,    8,958,  of  whom  1,140  were  ess  and  Columbia,  N.  Y.,  and  is  still  known  as 

slaves.    Lakes  Maurepas  and  Pontchartrain  are  the  Livingston  manor,  though  the  greater  part 

on  its  S.  E.  border.    It  has  a  level  surface  and  of  it  has  long  since  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 

a  moderately  fertile  soiL    The  productions  in  family.  He  was  a  man  of  influence  in  the  colony, 

1856  were  861  bales  of  cotton,  227  hhds.  of  su-  and  procured  the  fitting  out  of  the  ship  with 

er,  862  barrels  of  molasses,  66,086  bushels  of  which  Capt.  Eidd  undertook  to  restrain  the 

dian  com,  and  696  barrels  of  rice.    Capital,  excesses  of  the  pirates.    He  was  connected  by 

Springfield,    IIL  A  W.  co.  of  Ey.,  separated  marriage  with  the  Schuvler  family,  and  had  8 

from  111.  on  the  W.  by  the  Ohio,  bordered  on  sons,  Pnilip,  Robert,  and  Gilbert,  from  whom 

the  S.  by  the  Tennessee,  and  intersected  by  the  the  most  aistinguished  members  of  the  family 

Cumberland  river ;  area,  246  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  in  America  are  descended.    I.  Pbilip,  a  siffner 

1860,  6,578,  of  whom  1,118  were  skives.    The  of  the  declaration  of  independence,  son  of  Philip 

productions  in  1860  were  881,486  bushels  of  and  great-grandson  of  Jonn  Livingston,  bom  in 

Indian  corn,  26,718  of  oats,  41,200  lbs.  of  to-  Albany,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  16,  1716,.  died  in  York, 

bacco,  and  6,888  of  wool    There  were  9  grist  Penn.,  June  12,  1778.    He  was  graduated  at 
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Tale  college  in  ItST,  snbBequentiy  embarked  in  York,  and  in  17T8  waa  appointed  recorder  of 
business  in  the  city  of  New  Yorl^  and  between  that  city,  a  Jadioial  office  of  which  he  was  soon 
1754  and  1758  served  in  t^e  capacity  of  alder-  deprived  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the 
man.  In  the  latter  year  he  was  returned  to  the  measures  which  ended  in  the  declaration  of  in- 
colonial  house  of  assembly  from  the  city  of  New  dependence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  second 
York,  and  continued  a  member  of  that  body  oontinental  oongreas,  and  was  one  of  the  com- 
until  1769,  when  in  consequence  of  his  strong  mittee  of  five  appointed  to  draft  the  declora- 
whig  views  he  was  unseated  by  the  tory  miyor-  tion  of  independence.  He  was  prevented  from 
ity.  He  was  chosen  a  member  of  the  first  and  signing  that  instrument  by  a  necessary  absence 
second  continental  congresses,  and  affixed  his  fi^m  Philadelphia ;  but  he  furthered  the  cause 
signature  to  the  declaration  of  independence,  with  zeal  and  efficiency  throughout  the  war, 
He  subsequentiy  served  in  the  New  York  pro-  being  a  member  of  congress  again  in  1780,  and 
vincial  congress,  in  the  state  assembly  and  sen-  secretary  of  foreign  af&irs  for  two  years  cgm- 
ate,  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  a  delegate  mendng  in  Aug.  1781.  He  was  also  a  leading 
from  New  York  to  the  continental  congress  member  of  the  Kingston  convention  which 
then  sitting  in  York.  He  was  one  of  the  pur-  framed  the  first  constitution  of  the  state  of  New 
est  and  most  devoted  patriots  of  the  revolution,  York,  adopted  in  April,  1777.  Thereupon  he 
and  rendered  important  service  to  the  country  was  appointed  the  first  chancellor  of  that  state, 
in  his  legislative  capacity.  11.  Welliak,  LL J).,  and  held  the  office  till  1801,  acquiring  in  it  a 
governor  of  New  Jersey,  brother  of  the  preced-  high  reputation  as  a  jurist,  though  his  decisions 
mg,  born  in  the  province  of  New  York  in  Sept.  have  not  been  regularly  reported  or  preserved. 
1728,  died  in  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  July  25, 1790.  The  constitutionsd  oath  of  office  taken  by  Wash- 
He  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1741,  and  ington  on  first  assuming  the  duties  of  president, 
subsequently  became  an  eminent  member  of  the  AprU  80, 1789,  was  administered  by  Chancellor 
bar  in  New  York  and  New  Jersey.  Having  Livingston.  Washington  afterward  tendered  to 
early  espoused  the  cause  of  the  colonies,  he  was  him  t£e  post  of  minister  to  the  court  of  France, 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  first  continental  con-  which  he  declined.  On  Dec.  14,  1800,  Mr.  Jef- 
gress  from  the  latter  province  in  1774,  and  after  ferson,  being  assured  of  his  election  to  the  pres- 
the  deposition  of  William  Franklin  in  1776  sue-  idenoy,  wrote  to  Chancellor  Livingston  invit-' 
ceeded  to  the  office  of  governor,  which  he  re-  ing  him  to  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  secretary  of 
tained  to  the  dose  of  his  life.  He  was  an  up-  the  navy,  but  the  offer  was  not  accepted.  In 
right  public  magistrate  and  a  devoted  republican,  the  following  February  he  was  once  more  re- 
and  during  the  period  in  which  the  Jerseys  were  quested  to  reside  in  Fk'ance  as  minister  plenipo- 
the  principal  seat  of  the  war  was  indefatigable  tentiary,  and  he  now  accepted  the  place.  In 
in  his  efforts  to  keep  the  militia  in  a  state  of  April,  1808,  he  completed  the  purchase  from 
efficiency.  In  1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  that  couutiy  of  Louisiana,  embracing  all  the 
convention  which  framed  the  federal  constitu-  territory  now  belonging  to  the  United  States 
tion.  He  was  the  author  of  a  poem  called  west  of  the  Mississippi  river,  excepting  Oregon 
^  Philosophical  Solitude,'*  a  funeral  oration  on  and  the  region  since  acquired  from  Mexico.  Mr. 
President  Burr  of  Princeton  college,  and  a  va-  Monroe  had  been  despatched  as  special  envoy 
riety  of  political  and  miscellaneous  tracts.  HI.  to  assist  him  in  the  negotiation,  but  it  was  so 
Bbookholst,  LL.D.,  a  soldier  and  jurist,  son  of  far  advanced  before  the  arriral  of  the  latter 
the  preceding,  born  in  New  York,  Nov.  25, 1757,  that  the  treaty  of  cession  was  signed  a  few  days 
died  in  Washington,  March  18,  1828.  He  was  afterward.  Mr.  Livingston  resigned  his  post  in 
graduated  at  Princeton  college  in  1774,  and  in  1804,  and,  after  traveUing  over  the  continent, 
1776  became  a  member  of  the  family  of  Gen.  returned  home  the  next  year.  During  the  re- 
Schuyler,  whom  he  attended  in  the  capacity  of  mainder  of  his  life  he  was  actively  engaged 
aide-de-camp  during  the  operations  of  the  army  in  introducing  into  the  state  of  New  York  sev- 
in  the  north.  He  was  subisequently  attached  to  eral  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  in  meas* 
the  suite  of  Gen.  Arnold  with  the  rank  of  ma-  nres  for  the  encouragement  of  a  taste  for  the 
jor,  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  fine  arts  among  his  countrymen ;  and  he  was 
and  before  leaving  the  army  was  promoted  to  a  particularly  serviceable  to  his  friend  Robert 
CQlonelcy.  In  1779  he  went  to  Spain  as  private  Fulton,  with  both  counsel  and  material  aid, 
secretary  to  Mr.  Jay,  who  had  married  his  sister,  in  the  early  experiments  in  steam  navigation. 
Returning  home  after  3  years*  absence,  he  stud-  Y.  Edward,  brother  of  the  preceding,  an  Amer- 
ied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1788,  was  ican  jurist  and  statesman,  bom  in  Clermont, 
i^pointed  judge  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  Columbia  co.,  N.  Y.,  May  26,  1764,  died  in 
state  of  New  York  in  Jan.  1802,  and  in  Nov.  Rhinebeck,  N.  Y.,  May  28, 1886.  He  wasgrad- 
1806  was  raised  to  the  bench  of  the  IT.  S.  su-  nated  at  Princeton  college  in  1781,  studied  law 
preme  court.  He  ei^oyed  a  distinguished  repu-  at  Albany,  and,  on  his  admission  to  the  bar  in 
tation  as  an  advocate,  a  judge,  and  a  scholar.  1785,  commenced  practice  in  the  city  of  New 
rV.  Robert  R.,  a  statesman  and  jurist,  grandson  York,  where  at  an  early  age  he  attained  high 
of  the  second  Robert  Livingston,  born  in  the  city  rank  as  a  jurist  and  advocate.  In  1794  he  was 
of  New  York  in  1747,  died  Feb.  26, 1813.  He  elected  a  representative  in  congress  from  the 
was  graduated  at  King's  (now  Columbia)  college  district  including  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
in  17C5.    Uo  studied  and  practised  law  in  New  was  reelected  suooesslvely  to  the  following  two 
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ooDgreBses,  in  wbieh  h»  wittiai  oppoaent  of  the  ^rdotiy  Acted  tipon  by  that  body,  although  by 

admimstrationsof  Washington  and  Adams  opon  a  Joint  resolntion  of  March  21, 1822,  the  plan 

the  Tarioas  party  qnestioofl  of  the  period.    In  had  been  approved  and  its  completion  "ear- 

]£arch,  1801,  he  was  appointed  hjMr.  Jeflferson  nestly  solicited."    However,  the  author  derived 

U.S.  district  attorney  for  the  state  of  New  Yorlc,  fh>m  its  publication  great  celebrity,  both  in 

ttxea  composing  but  one  Judicial  district.    He  America  and  in  Europe.    It  was  published  at 

was  also  elected  mayor  of  the  dty  of  New  Philadelphia  in  1888,  in  1  vol.  8vo.    lie  had 

York  for  two  years,  commencing  in  1801.    By  completed  his  draft  in  1824,  and  a  copy  had 

tirtue  of  the  latter  office  he  was  at  the  same  been  made  for  the  printer,  when  both  copies  were 

time  judge  of  an  important  mnnicipid  court  of  destroyed  by  fire.    The  next  day,  at  the  age  of 

record.    A  volume  of  reports  of  his  Judicial  60  years,  he  commenced  the  reconstruction  of 

opinions,  delivered  in  that  court  during  the  year  the  work,  and  in  two  years  more  it  was  again 

1802,  edited  by  himself,  was  published  at  New  complete.    Upon  this   performance  the   best 

York  in  1808.    During  his  mayoralty,  the  city  part  of  Mr.  Livingston's  fame  rests.    It  is  a 

was  visited  by  yellow  fever,  when  his  benevo-  comprehensive  code,  or  series  of  codes,  of  Crimea 

lence  and  intrepidity  in  remaining  at  his  post  and  punishments,  of  evidence,  of  procedure,  of 

nearly  cost  him  his  life.    He  now  found  his  reform,  of  prison  discipline,  and  of  definitions, 

private  affairs  so  involved,  through  the  fault  of  and  is  characterized  throughout  by  the  simpli- 

others  it  is  said,  that  he  was  unable  to  pay  his  city  of  its  arrangement  and  by  the  wisdom  and 

debts,  including  a  considerable  balance  due  to  philanthropy  of  its  provisions.    It  has  visibly 

the  general  government.  He  promptly  reigned  infiuenced  the  legislation  of  several  countries, 

his  offices  and  removed  to  New  Orleans  in  and  portions  ofit  have  been  enacted  entire  by  the 

hopes  to  retrieve  his  fortunes  by  fresh  exertions  republic  of  Gkiatemala.  All  these  Juridical  works 

in  a  new  field.  In  this  he  succeeded  thoroughly,  were  required  to  be  prepared  in  both  French 

paving  his  debt  to  the  government  in  fhll,  princi-  and  English,  and  called  for  the  exercise  of  pro- 

Sal  and  interest,  and  making  head  against  great  found  and  philosophical  knowledge,  not  only  of 
iffionlties,  not  the  least  of  which  was  a  severe  the  laws  of  England  and  the  United  States,  but 
controversy  respecting  the  title  which  he  had  of  the  French,  the  Spanish,  and  the  civil  law. 
acquired  to  some  lands  at  New  Orleans  formed  In  1828,  on  his  retiring  from  the  bar,  Mr.  Liv- 
by  gradufd  deposits  from  the  annual  inundations  ingston  was  elected  a  representative  in  congress 
or  the  l^Ossiesippi  river,  and  called  the  Batture  from  Louisiana,  in  which  office  he  continued  till 
— a  controversy  in  which,  among  other  oppou-  1829,  when  he  was  made  a  U.  S.  senator  from 
tion,  he  encountered  Uiat  of  the  federal  govern-  the  same  state.  In  1881  he  succeeded  Mr.  Van 
ment  under  the  personal  management  of  Mr.  Buren  as  secretary  of  state  of  the  United  States, 
Jefferson  himself.  This  matter  was  the  subject  and  in  1888  was  appointed  by  President  Jack- 
of  a  special  message  to  congress  of  March  7,  son  minister  to  France,  where  he  resided  until 
1808,  and  of  a  pamphlet  by  the  president,  as  1885,  managing  with  success  several  affairs  of 
Well  as  of  a  pamphlet  by  Mr.  Livingston  in  re-  more  than  ordinary  importance  and  difficulty, 
ply.  The  latter  eventually  triumphed  in  the  On  his  return  home,  he  retired  to  Rhinebeck  in 
courts,  though  the  "law's  delay''  was  such  that  his  native  county.  An  eloquent  eulogy  upon  his 
the  complete  pecuniary  fruits  of  the  victory  life  and  works  was  pronounced  by  M.  Mignet 
only  came  to  his  family  long  after  his  death,  in  1888  before  the  French  academy  of  moral 
Many  years  later  Mr.  LiTing^n  and  Jefferson  and  political  sciences,  of  which  he  had  been 
became  heartily  recondled.  The  former  volun*  chosen  an  associate  a  few  years  before.  Mr.  Liv- 
teered  the  necessary  overture  at  a  time  when  ingston  was  a  man  of  very  social  tastes,  great 
his  old  enemy  had  long  been  a  private  citizen,  gayety  of  manners,  and  perfection  of  temper, 
depressed  in  fortune,  and  while  his  own  career.  Amiability  and  goodness  of  heart  are  always  the 
already  brilliant,  was  still  fiist  brightening.  At  terms  first  employed  in  describing  his  character 
the  battle  of  New  Orleans,  Mr.  Livingston  acted  by  those  who  remember  him.  vl.  John  H., 
as  aide-de-camp  to  Cien.  Jackson.  Soon  after  D.D.,  grandson  of  Gilbert  Livingston,  bom  in 
his  arrival  in  the  territory,  the  legislature  of  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  May  80,  1746,  died  in 
Louisiana  commissioned  him  to  prepare  a  sys-  New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Jan.  20,  1825.  He 
tern  of  judicial  procedure,  which  was  adopted  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1T62,  and  be- 
in  1805,  and  continued  in  force  until  1825,  when  gan  the  study  of  law,  but  resolved  to  devote 
it  was  superseded  by  the  new  and  elaborate  code  himself  to  the  ministry  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
of  practice.  In  1828  he  was  appointed,  ooi\]oint-  church.  He  studied  theology  at  Utrecht  in  Hol- 
ly with  Mr.  Louis  Moreau-Lislet,  to  revise  the  land,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  DJ).  in 
civil  code  of  Louisiana,  a  work  which  was  com-  1770 ;  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  hav- 
pleted  the  next  year,  and  substantially  ratified  ing  previously  been  ordained  by  the  classis  of 
by  enactment  In  the  mean  time,  in  1821,  Mr.  Amsterdam,  he  returned  to  America,  and,  in 
Livingston  was  intrusted  solely  with  the  task  of  compliance  with  a  call  tendered  to  him  while 
preparing  a  code  of  criminal  law  and  procedure,  abroad,  at  once  became  pastor  of  the  Dutch 
The  next  year  he  made  a  report  of  his  plan  for  church  in  New  York  cify.  In  1775  he  wasraar- 
this  work,  which  was  soon  afterward  reprinted  ried  to  his  third  cousin,  the  daughter  of  Philip 
in  London  and  Paria  The  work  itself  was  sub-  Livingston ;  and  in  1776,  having  removed  from 
mitted  to  the  legislature  in  1826,  but  was  never  New  York  on  the  occupation  of  that  city  by  the 
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British,  he  accepted  a  call  to  Albany,  where  he  atndyiDg  the  language  and  mifltonifl  of  tihe  Bale- 
remained  ft  years.  He  then  preached  sQcces>  wains,  a  tribe  of  the  Bechnanas,  among  whom 
aiFcljr  at  Kingston  and  Poaghkeepsie,  and  at  the  he  proposed  to  establish  himself.  In  1843  he 
dose  of  the  war  retomed  to  New  York.  On  the  removed  to  Mabotsa  (lat.  25^  14'  S.,  long.  26* 
recommendation  of  l^e  theological  faculty  of  80'  £.),  where  he  founded  a  missionary  station, 
Utrecht  and  the  dassis  of  Amsterdan^  he  was  and  dnrlDg  the  next  6  years  labored  in  his  call- 
appointed  by  the  general  s^nod  of  America  in  ing  there  and  at  Koloben^  a  station  abont  50 
1784  their  professor  of  divmity,  bat  it  was  not  mues  further  north.  In  June,  1849,  in  com- 
until  1795  that  a  regolar  seminanr  was  opened  pany  with  Messrs.  Oswell  and  Murray,  two 
nnder  his  direction  at  Bedford,  L.  I.  This  es-  English  gentlemen,  Dr.  Livingstone  started  on 
tablidiment  was  dosed  after  two  years  for  lack  his  first  exploring  expedition  into  the  interior, 
of  support  Dr.  Livingston  then  resumed  his  and  on  Aug.  1  reached  Lake  Ngami  over  the 
labors  in  New  York.  In  1807  the  professorate  Bakalihari  desert,  which  had  for  a  long  time 
was  united  to  Queen^s  college,  New  Brunewidc,  presented  insuperable  obstades  to  persons  ap- 
K.  J.,  and  Dr.  Livingston  was  appointed  presi-  preaching  in  that  direction,  and  along  the  Zouga, 
dent  and  professor  of  theologv.  He  removed  to  a  large  river  issuing  from  the  lake.  The  pod- 
New  Brunswick  in  1810,  and  there  passed  the  tion  of  the  lake  had  previously  been  pretty  so- 
rest of  his  life.  His  publidied  writings  com-  curatdy  defined  on  tiie  maps,  but  Dr.  Living- 
prise  "  A  Faneral  Service ;"  ^*  Incestuous  Mar-  stone  and  his  companions  were  the  first  Eu- 
riage,"  a  dissertation  on  marriage  with  a  sister-  ropeans  who  visited  it.  The  party  returned  to 
in-law  (1816);  and  some  occasional  pieces.  Kolobeng  in  October,  and  in  the  succeeding 
There  is  a  memoir  of  his  life  by  the  Bev.  Alex-  year  Livingstone  made  another  journey  to  the 
ander  Gunn  ^^o.,  New  York,  1829).  Idee,  but  was  prevented  by  the  prevdence  of 
LIVINGrSTONE,  David,  a  Scottish  traveller  fever  and  of  a  species  of  fly  very  troublesome 
and  author,  born  at  Blantyre  Works,  near  Glas-  to  cattle  from  proceeding  to  the  northward  of 
gow,  in  1815.  He  was  descended  from  a  family  it.  In  1851,  in  company  with  Mr.  Oswdl,  he 
which  had  for  many  generations  been  estab-  again  started  for  the  nortii,  and,  proceeding  in  a 
lished  in  Ulva,  one  of  the  Hebrides  group  of  more  easterly  direction,  reached  the  great  river 
islands,  where  hia  grandfather  cultivated  a  smdl  Zambesi,  flowing  in  the  centre  of  southern  Af- 
faroL  Finding  this  occupation  inadequate  to  rica.  In  April,  1852,  he  accompanied  his  wife 
the  support  of  his  famUy,  he  removed  to  Blan-  (a  daughter  of  Mr.  MofGit)  and  his  children  to 
tyre  Works,  and  with  his  sons  received  employ-  Gape  Town,  and,  having  witnessed  their  depart- 
ment in  the  cotton  mills  established  there.  At  ure  for  England,  returned  to  Kuruman  with 
10  years  of  age  David  Livingstone  was  placed  the  intention  of  selecting  a  locdity  for  a  new 
in  the  cotton  factory  as  a  "  piecer,"  and  in  the  station,  which  diould  be  free  from  the  annoy- 
in  tervals  of  his  daily  labor  pursued  an  extended  ances  of  the  Boers,  who  looked  with  suspicion 
course  of  self-instruction,  not  only  studying  by  upon  his  efforts  to  civilize  the  natives.  While 
night,  but  contriving  while  occupied  at  the  spin-  at  this  place  he  heard  of  a  crud  attack  by  a 
ning  jenny  to  employ  much  of  his  time  in  read-  party  of  400  Boers  upon  Kolobeng,  resulting  in 
ing.  Pardy  in  this  manner  and  partiy  by  his  the  daughter  of  60  natives,  the  seizure  of  sever- 
attendauce  at  an  evening  school  he  acquired  a  al  hundred  women  and  children  as  davea,  and 
knowledge  of  Latin  and  Greek,  and  of  various  the  plunder  of  bis  own  house  and  many  others, 
branches  of  naturd  science,  including  botany  In  Jan.  1858,  he  departed  on  his  most  important 
and  geology.  In  his  19th  year  he  was  promoted  northern  tour,  and  in  May  reached  lanyanti 
to  be  a  cotton  spinner,  and  the  remuneration  (lat.  18**  17'  20"  S.,  long.  28"*  50'  9"  £.),  the 
for  his  labors  was  still  steadily  devoted  to  his  principal  town  of  the  powerful  Makololo  tribe, 
education.  About  this  time  he  conceived  the  at  which  he  was  enthusiastically  received  by  the 
idea  of  going  to  Ohina  as  a  medicd  missionary,  chief^  Sekeletu,  and  the  entire  population.  De- 
with  which  object  he  attended  lectures  on  med-  parting  thence  in  November,  he  proceeded  up 
icine  and  divinity  at  the  university  of  Glasgow  the  Leeambye  river  and  its  affluent,  the  Leeba, 
in  the  winter,  resuming  his  occupation  at  the  to  Lake  Dilolo  (lat  11^  82'  S.),  and  thence  witii 
mills  during  the  sununer  vacation  of  the  classea  considerable  difficulty  and  peril  across  the  Con- 
Having  been  admitted  a  licentiate  of  the  faculty  go  river  to  Angola,  at  the  capital  of  which 
of  physidans  of  Glasgow,  he  prepared  to  sdl  for  country,  Loanda^  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa^ 
China  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  mission-  he  arrived  May  81, 1854,  and  was  kindly  re- 
ary  society;  but  being  frustrated  in  that  intention  ceived  by  the  Portuguese  authorities  stationed 
by  the  breaking  out  of  war  between  Great  Brit'  there.  Leaving  Loanda  in  the  ensuing  Sep- 
dnand  China,  he  turned  his  attention  to  south-  tember,  he  reached  linyanti  in  Sept.  1856,  and 
ern  Africa,  where  the  labors  of  the  Bev.  Bobert  thence  proceeded  down  the  Leeambye  and  Zam* 
Moffiit  were  accomplishing  favorable  results  besi  rivers,  which  he  found  to  be  identicd,  to 
among  the  natives,  and,  after  a  further  course  of  Quilimane  on  the  Indian  ocean,  reaching  that 
theologicd  instruction  in  England,  embarked  in  place  May  20, 1856,  just  4  years  from  the  time 
1840  for  Cape  Town,  which  he  reached  after  a  of  his  last  departure  from  Cape  Town.  Witiiin 
voyage  of  3  months.  From  thence  he  proceeded  that  period  he  had  traversed  from  ocean  to 
by  the  way  of  Algoa  bay  to  the  interior,  and  pass-  ocean  a  portion  of  the  continent  never  previoudy 
ed  severd  years  at  Kuruman  and  other  places,  described  by  Europeans,  and  had  travelled  prob- 
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Mj  upward  of  0,000  miles.  At  Qafiimane  h^  wliile  GemutDS,  8wed«0,  and  Bnaakiu  form  the 
was  received  on  board  the  British  gnn  brig  nobility,  clergy,  and  barghera;  there  are  alio  a 
Frolic,  m  which  he  was  conveyed  to  Maoritias,  few  Jews.  The  great  minority  of  the  people  are 
whence  he  returned  by  the  Red  sea  and  the  Lntherans.  The  principal  towns  are  Riga,  the 
overland  route  to  England,  arriving  there  Dec.  capital,  Pemau,  Wenden,  Dorpat,  which  has  a 
12, 1856.  Owing  to  his  long  absence  from  Eng-  university,  and  Arensbersr  in  the  island  of  OeseL 
land  and  his  constant  intercourse  with  sava^^  Livonia  was  first  made  known  to  western  En- 
races,  his  mother  tongue  had  become  so  unfamil-  rope  by  Bremen  merchants  about  the  middle  of 
iar  to  him  tiiat  at  the  public  meetings  given  in  the  12th  century.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Idth 
his  honor  he  found  difficulty  in  expressing  him-  the  order  of  knights  sword-bearers  waa  founded 
self  with  fluency.  In  1867  appeared  his  ^^Mis-  there,  which  in  connection  with  the  Tentonio 
sionary  Travels  and  Researches  in  South  Afri-  order  gradually  subdued  all  the  terriUmea  sur- 
ca,^^  a  work  devoted  more  particularly  to  an  rounding  the  gulf  of  Riga.  The  possession  of 
account  of  his  last  great  expedition.  Having  the  province  was  subsequently  long  disputed  by 
seen  this  through  the  press,  he  sailed  in  March,  Russians,  Poles,  and  the  knighta,  and  finally  also 
1858,^  for  Qnilimane,  of  which  place  he  had  been  by  Sweden,  to  which  it  was  oeded  by  the  treaty 
appointed  consul,  and  subsequently  departed  on  of  Oliva  in  1660.  The  treaty  of  X^ystadt  in 
a  new  exploring  expedition  up  the  river  Zambesi  1721  annexed  it  to  Russia, 
with  a  party  of  scientific  men.  Occasional  ao-  LIVRE.  See  Fbano. 
counts  nave  been  received  from  him,  by  which  LIVY  (Liviub  Andbosious).  See  AmuBONi- 
it  appears  that  the  production  of  cotton,  and  the  ovs,  Livnrs. 

overthrow  of  the  skve  traffic  by  the  opening  LIVY  (Titub  Livius),  a  Roman  historian, 

of  commercial  intercourse  between  the  African  born  in  Patavium  (Padua)  in  69  B.  0.,  died 

tribes  of  the  south  and  European  nations,  two  A.  D.  17.    All  that  is  known  concerning  hia 

projects  in  which  Dr.  Livingstone  has  taken  a  life  is  that  he  resided  during  the  greater  part 

freat  interest^  are  likely  to  be  much  advanced  of  it  in  Rome,  that  he  was  married  and  had  at 
y  the  expedition.  ,  least  one  son  and  one  daughter,  that  he  enjoyed 
IJVONIA,  a  W.  province  of  Russia,  bounded  the  patronage  and  friendship  of  Augustus,  that 
N.  by  Esthonia,  £.  by  Lake  Peipus  and  the  by  his  advice  the  future  emperor  Olaudius  was 
government  of  Pskov,  S.  by  Vitebsk  and  Oonr-  induced  in  early  life  to  attempt  historical  com- 
&nd,  and  W.  by  the  gulf  of  Livonia  or  bay  of  position,  that  his  reputation  as  an  author  was 
Riga;  area,  18,188  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  868,-  so  widely  extended  that  a  Spaniard  went  from 
.036.  It  includes  the  islands  of  Oesel,  M5en,  Cadiz  to  Rome  solely  for  the  purpose  of  seeing 
&C..  lying  at  the  entrance  of  the  gulf.  The  him,  and  that  he  returned  to  his  native  town 
surface  is  level  or  gently  undulating.  There  some  time  before  his  death.  Beside  his  history, 
are  a  few  hills,  which  rarely  exceed  100  feet  which  is  his  great  work,  he  wrote  epistles,  dia- 
in  height,  although  the  Mesenberg,  the  high-  logues,  and  a  treaUse  on  philosophy,  not  a  frag- 
est,  has  an  elevation  of  1,200  feet.  A  consider-  ment  of  which  remains.  His  history  of  Rome, 
able  proportion  of  the  land  is  occupied  by  for-  termed  by  himself.inna2ei,  was  in  142  bookstand 
ests  and  marshes.  The  soil  on  the  sea  coast  is  embraced  the  period  from  the  foundaticm  of  the 
very  sandy ;  in  the  interior,  sand,  clay,  loam,  city  to  the  death  of  Drusus  in  9  B»  G.  Only 
and  moorland  alternate ;  but  there  are  many  86  of  these  books  have  been  preserved ;  but  we 
very  fertile  tracts.  There  are  1,120  lakes,  the  have  dry  epitomes  of  the  whde,  compiled  by  an 
priDcipal  of  which  is  Lake  Peipus  (1,086  sq.  unknown  author,  probably  not  much  later  than 
mX  united  by  a  narrow  channel  with  Lake  the  volumes  which  they  abridge,  which  ore 
Pskov  (92  sq.  m.)  on  theS.  E.,  and  by  the  Great  valuable  as  furnishing  a  complete  index  to  the 
Embach  with  Lake  Werzierwe,  about  100  sq.  whole  period  of  Roman  history,  and  as  being 
m.  in  extent,  in  tlie  middle  of  the  province.  The  the  sole  authority  tor  some  periods.  The  origi- 
principal  river  is  the  DCLna,  which  is  the  nal  work  has  Men  divided  into  decades,  or 
Doandary  toward  Courland,  and  receives  from  groups  of  10  books  each,  from  the  circumstance 
Livonia  the  Ewest  and  the  Oger;  there  are  that  the  1st,  21st,  and  81st  books  mark  the  be- 
more  than  800  smaller  streams,  among  which  ginning  of  important  epochs,  and  are  opened 
are  the  Embach,  Boulder- An,  Sails,  and  remau.  with  a  short  introduction.  This  division  was  not 
The  climate  is  cold  and  raw  till  the  end  of  May,  introduced  until  after  the  6th  century.  The  Ist 
but  very  hot  in  the  8  summer  months.  Agri-  decade  is  preserved  entire,  extending  to  the  final 
culture  is  the  chief  industry.  The  country  pro-  subjugation  of  the  Samnites  in  294  B.  0.  The  2d 
duces  rye,  barley,  flax,  hops,  hemp,  and  linseed,  decade,  embracing  the  period  between  294  and 
The  live  stock  is  generally  poor,  or  what  good  219  B.  C,  is  altogether  lost.  The  8d  decade, 
stock  is  kept  is  possessed  by  the  nobles.  Bears,  comprehending  the  period  of  the  second  Punic 
wolves,  lynxes,  and  foxes  are- numerous ;  and  on  war,  from  219  to  201  B.  0.,  is  entire.  The  16 
the  islands  and  sea  coast  seals  are  taken,  and  fish  books  which  form  the  4th  decade  and  the  first 
of  various  kinds  are  abundant.  Potters'  clay  half  of  the  6th,  and  comprehend  the  period 
and  limestone  are  obtained.  Coarse  woollens  fh>m  the  conclusion  of  the  2d  Punic  war  to  the 
and  cloths  are  made,  and  there  are  numerous  conquest  of  Macedonia  in  167  B.  C,  are  entire. 
distilleries.  The  rural  population  consists  of  The  remaining  books  are  altogether  lost,  with 
Letts,  Livs  or  Livonians  proper,  and  Esthonians,  the  exception  of  unimportant  fragments,  and  of 
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a  few  chftpters  of  the  9l8t  book,  concerning  the  '69),  Baker  (1797),  one  published  by  John 
^Mtanesof  Sertorias.  The  books  which  are  now  Hayes  (1744--^6),  and  a  literal  one  forming  4 
extant  were  brooght  to  light  at  varions  dates  vols,  in  Bohn's  "CQasncal  Librair"  (1850). 
from  the  revival  of  learning  to  the  year  1615,  -LIZABD,  the  common  name  of  seTend  fam- 
the  earliest  editions  having  indnded  only  29  ilies  of  saurian  reptiles,  bnt  properly  restricted 
books.  Ifony  of  the  fragments  have  been  since  to  the  family  laeertini^  or  the  antosamian  group 
discovered,  two  of  the  most  interesting  of  them  of  Dum^ril  and  Bibron.  Many  iguanas,  geckos, 
having  been  first  published  by  Niebuhr  (Berlin,  monitors,  and  skinks  have  been  called  lizards ; 
1890).  Great  exertions  were  made  by  Leo  X.  the  green  anoKs  and  the  blue-tailed  skink  are 
and  by  other  potentates  as  late  as  Louis  XIY.  fimiiliar  examples  in  this  country.  The  lizard 
to  recover  the  lost  decades.  Perfect  copies  may  be  defined  as  a  scaly  reptile,  with  elongated 
were  affirmed  to  exist  at  lona  in  the  Hebrides,  body,  4  feet  armed  with  4  or  5  imequal  and  free 
in  Chios,  in  the  monastery  of  Mt.  Athos,  and  toes,  long  conical  tail  clothed  with  scales  dts- 
Sn  the  seraglio  of  the  Turkish  sultan ;  there  is  posed  in  parallel  rings ;  head  protected  by  homy 
reason  to  believe  that  such  a  prize  was  destroy-  plates,  flattened  and  narrow  in  front ;  the  tym- 
ed  at  the  siege  of  Magdeburg,  and  there  is  little  panum  membranous  and  distinct,  and  the  eyes 
doubt  that  a  manuscript  containing  at  least  the  generally  with  8  movable  lids ;  tiie  mouth  wide, 
whole  of  the  5th  decade  was  once  in  existence  surrounded  by  large  scales  above  and  below; 
at  Lausanne.  The  pursuit,  however,  always  teeth  of  unequal  size  and  shape,  inserted  on  the 
proved  a  vain  one,  and  has  lon^  since  been  internal  border  of  a  common  groove  in  the  pro- 
abandoned.  The  singular  beauty  of  livy's  style,  jecting  portion  of  the  maxillary  bones,  and  fre- 
Ihis  easy,  graceful,  and  energetic  narrative,  his  auentiy  also  on  the  palate ;  tongue  slender,  free, 
skill  in  giving  fhll  relief  to  the  leading  features  fleshy,  more  or  less  extensible  and  forked  at  the 
without  ne^ectiDg  minor  incidents,  and  in  point;  the  scales  without  prominent  crests, 
maintaining  a  constant  interest  while  relating  those  of  the  abdomen  large ;  the  neck  without 
a  long  series  of  dull  events,  have  hardlv  been  dewlap,  but  often  with  one  or  two  transverse 
questioned.  His  characterizations  and  his  de-  folds  covered  with  tuberoles  or  broad  scales 
scriptions  are  alike  animated.  His  speechea  which  form  a  kind  of  collar  s^arated  from 
while  they  have  been  admired  as  mcKlels  of  those  of  the  abdomen  by  smaller  ones;  theflilse 
eloquence,  have  been  criticized  as  too  polished  ribs  do  not  make  a  complete  circle.  The  fimiily 
and  rhetorical  to  be  suited  either  to  the  charac-  of  lizards  may  be  divided  into  2  sub-fimiilies, 
ters  to  which  they  are  ascribed  or  to  the  au-  according  to  the  structure  and  mode  of  inser- 
diences  to  which  tiiey  are  represented  as  ad-  tion  of  the  teeth ;  the  1st,  according  to  Du- 
dresBsed.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  his  m^ril  and  Bibron,  is  the  pleodont,  and  the  other 
aim  to  write  a  critical  history,  but  rather  to  the  coebdont ;  in  the  pleodonts  the  teeth  are 
give  his  countrymen  a  clear  and  pleasing  narra-  solid,  and  firmly  fixed  bv  their  edges  and  exter- 
itive,  and  to  exalt  the  fame  of  the  Roman  peo-  nal  surface  to  the  jaws  m  a  hollow  of  the  inte- 
'  pie.  He  moulded  the  rude  records  and  fables  rior  border ;  in  the  coelodonts  the  teeth  have  an 
of  the  older  chronicles  into  a  symmetrical  and  interior  canal,  and  are  sfightiy  attached  to  the 
somewhat  poetical  form.  He  never  displayed  ^aws.  The  pleodonts  are  further  subdivided 
a  diligent  and  painstaking  care  in  consulting  into  the  fiat-tailed  and  conical-tailed  groups; 
authorities  and  weighing  conflicting  testimonies,  and  the  coelodonts  into  the  smootii-fingered  and 
He  never  ascended  to  the  original  sources,  test-  the  serrated-fingered  groups,  distinguished  also 
ed  the  records  by  the  monuments  of  remote  an-  by  their  habits.  The  1st  group  pass  most  of 
tiquity,  investigated  the  antiquities  and  tradi-  their  lives  in  the  water  or  inundated  places ; 
tions  of  the  various  Italian  tribes,  or  inquired  the  2d  avoid  wet  situations:  the  8d  frequent 
how  far  tiie  rites  and  customs  of  his  own  time  woods  and  gardens,  and  the  last  dry  and  desert 
might  explain  the  institutions  of  the  past  He  localities.  Nineteen  genera  are  described,  es- 
makes  mistakes  too  from,  lack  of  a  thorough  tablished  on  the  form  of  the  tongue  and  teeth, 
acquaintance  with  the  military  art,  Jurispm-  the  situation  of  the  nostiils,  the  presence  or  ab- 
dence,  political  economy,  and  even  geography,  sence  of  femoral  pores,  the  form  and  distribu- 
These  deficiencies,  which  result  in  many  con-  tion  of  the  abdominal  plates,  and  the  characters 
tradictions  and  inconsistencies,  aro  not  due  to  of  the  tympanum  and  collar ;  for  details  the 
want  of  good  faith,  but  to  his  indifierence  to  reader  is  rererred  to  the  work  above  cited.  This 
historical  thoroughness,  and  his  desiro  for  liter-  family  is  one  of  the  best  known  among  reptHea^ 
ary  rather  than  critical  elaboration.  With  the  as  its  members  are  for  the  most  part  easily 
exception  of  a  general  tendency  to  eulogize  the  obtained  in  Europe  and  America ;  they  vary  in 
heroism  of  his  coantrymen  and  the  military  glory  length  from  a  few  inches  to  8  or  4  feet ;  the 
of  Rome,  he  seems  to  have  written  with  liber-  colors  aro  often  pleasing,  but  the  tints  vary 
ality  and  impartiality.  Qnintilian  twice  men-  much  according  to  sex,  age,  and  season.  Liz- 
tions  a  certain  "  Patavinity"  in  his  style,  but  ards  aro  very  rapid  in  tiieir  movements  for 
scholars  have  been  unable  to  discover  to  what  short  distances,  both  on  land  and  in  the  water; 
he  alludes.  The  best  editions  arebyDraken-  theloasof  the  tail  is  frequent  from  various  acci- 
borch  (7  vols.,  Leyden,  1788-'46)  and  Alchefski  dents,  but  it  is  very  soon  roplaced ;  from  their 
(Berlin,  1841  et  ieq,).  There  are  English  trans-  scaly  covering  the  sense  of  touch  must  be  dull ; 
lations  by  Philemon  Holland  (London,  1600-  so  abo  aro  smell  and  hearing;  the  moist  and 
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QioTable  tongue  indicates  greater doyelopmeDi  rest  under  the  throat;  the  form  is  generally 
of  the  sense  of  taste ;  yiston  is  generallj  very  slender  and  graceful,  and  the  motioiis  very 
good.  Various  shades  of  green,  yellow,  gray,  quick.  The  European  sand  lizard  (Z.  Mtirjfwtmf 
black,  white,  blue,  and  red  are  found  in  the  Daud. ;  Z.  agilUf  linn.)  has  tibe  back  reddish 
faouly;  the  epidermis  is  ordinarily  renewed  brown,  sometimes  with  blackish  q>ots,  the  stdea 
several  times  a  year^  being  detached  in  frag-  green  with  brown  spots,  and  the  lower  parta 
ments  or  ph^es,  and  at  each  moult  the  colors  chiefly  white ;  it  is  about  8  inches  long,  and  of 
appear  bnffhter,  especislly  in  the  males.  Lia>  rather  stout  form ;  it  is  found  in  Europe  (ez« 
arasdrinkoy  lapping;  their  favorite  food  con«  cept  in  the  northern  parts),  near  the  Gaspiaii 
sists  of  insects,  terrestrial  moUusks,  worms,  eggs,  sea,  and  in  Asia,  in  level  and  hiUy  districtSi  io 
and  for  the  larger  species  small  birds,  reptiles,  which  it  digs  a  hole  at  the  foot  of  a  bush  or 
and  mammals;  the  muscles  of  the  jaws  are  tree;  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  dormant  statci 
powerful,  and  their  bite  is  severe  and  long  con-  and  feeds  in  the  warm  season  on  insects  and 
tinned;  most  genera  are  oviparous,  but  one  larva;  the  female  lays  about  a  dozen  cylindri- 
genus  brings  forth  the  ^oung  alive ;  the  flesh  cal  eggs.  The  viviparous  lizard  (L.  vi$ipara^ 
of  some  of  Qie  larger  spedes  is  considered  a  del*  Jacquin ;  genus  taotoeOf  Wagler)  is  about  7i 
ioacy  in  South  America.  All  the  pleodonts  be-  inches  long,  of  which  the  tail  measures  two 
long  to  the  new  world,  and  all  the  ccelodontB  to  thirds ;  the  back  is  olive  or  reddish  brown,  with 
the  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa ;  the  a  black  band  on  each  side  bordered  with  white 
0-lined  amei  va  only  is  found  in  North  America,  above  and  below,  and  a  black  dorsal  streak  along 
— ^The  flat-tailed  pleodonts  or  crocodilurians,  em-  the  snine;  the  under  parts  are  orange  yellow 
bracing  the  genera  crocodUurus  (Spix),  thorietei  with  black  spots.  The  tail  does  not  diminid^ 
(Wagler),  Bxid  neuaUcurm  (Dum.  and  Bibr.),  in  thickness  until  about  its  middle.  Itisfonn^ 
with  a  single  species  each,  are  among  the  larg*  most  frequently  in  mountainous  regions  of  Eur 
est  of  the  family ;  the  v  may  be  recognized  by  rope,  but  occasionally  in  dark  and  diunp  woods ; 
the  crocodilian  form  of  the  tail,  surmounted  by  it  is  timid,  very  active,  and  feeds  principally  on 
2  serrated  crests,  a  powerful  swimming  organ ;  dipterous  insects.  Toward  the  month  of  June 
though  the  feet  are  not  palmated,  these  reptiles  the  female  lays  5  to  7  eggs^  from  wldch  the 
pass  most  of  their  lives  in  the  water,  in  the  riv*  young  come  forth  in  a  few  minutes  perfectly 
ers,  lakes,  and  swamps  of  tropical  South  Amer-  developed,  and  sometimes,  it  is  said,  the  eggs 
ica;  some  attain  a  length  of  2i  feet,  of  which  are  entirely  hatched  within  the  oviducts.  TS» 
the  tail  is  about  two  thirds.  Of  the  oonical-  green  lizard  (Z.  viridiif  Daud.)  attains  a  length 
tailed  pleodonts  the  best  known  genus  is  atneiva  of  about  IS  inches,  of  which  tiie  tail  is  a  foot; 
(Ouv.X  more  numerous  in  species,  not  partial  to  the  color  above  is  either  uniformly  green,  or 
moist  places,  living  on  worms,  insects,  moUusksi  brown  spotted  with  green,  or  the  latter  spotted 
and  even  -on  vegetable  food.  The  common  8-  with  yeUowi  and  the  under  parts  yellow;  there 
lined  ameiva  {A.  vuigariSj  Licht.^  attains  a  is  considerable  variation,  and  some  specimens 
length  of  H  feet,  and  &  a  native  of  Brazil  and  are  marked  with  white  and  black  streaks.  It  is 
Guiana.  The  6-lined  ameiva  (A,  iM-liMtUiBi  generally  distributed  over  Europe  (except  in  the 
Holbr.),  common  in  the  southern  states,  is  tiie  northern  parts),  northern  Africa,  and  western 
only  representative  of  the  true  lizard  in  this  Asia.  The  handsomest  of  the  European  species 
country ;  the  usual  length  is  about  10  inches,  is  the  eved  lizard  (Z.  oeeUatOf  Daud.),  about  16 
of  which  the  tail  is  two  thirds;  the  color  is  inches  lonff,  of  a  green  color,  with  spot&  eyes^ 
dark  brown  above,  marked  with  6  yellow  Ion-  and  reticulations  of  black,  and  roundea  blue 
gitudinal  lines,  and  silvenr  white  below.  It  is  apots  on  the  sides;  it  inhabits  central  and  south- 
very  active^  frequenting  dry  and  sandy  places;  em  Europe  and  northern  Africa.  Ihe  wall  li»- 
it  is  very  timid,  and  feeds  on  insects,  wnidi  it  ard  (Z.  fnuralii^  Merr.)  is  only  about  8^  inches 
senerally  procures  toward  the  close  of  the  day.  long;  the  colors  vary  much,  but  the  most  eou^ 
The  great  American  safeguard  or  teguezin,  the  mon  tint  is  an  olive  gray  above,  with  brownish, 
largest  of  the  amdva  lizwds,  grows  to  a  length  whitish,  and  greenish  tints,  and  a  whitish  yel- 
of  more  than  4  &et;  it  is  voracious,  and  preys  low  below ;  it  is  found  over  all  Europe  and 
upon  mice,  frogs,  and  animals  of  similar  size^  western  Asia.  The  other  group  of  ccuodonts 
and  its  white  flesh  is  esteemed  by  the  Bra-  have  the  fingers  with  lateral  serrations  or  in- 
filians;  it  is  a  swift  runner,  and  when  pursued  ferior  ridges,  by  means  of  which  they  can  run 
will  bite  and  strike  severely  with  its  tm ;  it  is  nmidly  over  the  arid  sand  in  which  they  gjener* 
the  U^  monitor  (Merr.),  and  firequents  the  ally  live.  The  genus  cphiop$  (Menest)  is  re- 
woods  and  dry  places  of  tropical  South  Amer-  markable  for  the  absence  of  lids,  giving  to  the 
ka. — ^The  coslodonts,  or  hollow-toothed  lizards  head  a  snake-like  appearance ;  it  is  found  in 
of  the  old  worid,  are  all  terrestrial  in  their  south-western  Asia.  Paammo&rofnm  (fltz.)  is 
habits;  the  smooth-fingered  group  are  excellent  European ;  cdUwunu  (Dum.  and  Bibr.)  is  Asi- 
olimbers  on  trees  and  walls,  of  mild  dispoaitioo^  atic ;  acaadkoda^hu  (Fitz.)  is  African  and 
and  generally  looked  upon  as  friends  of  man.  European ;  ieapUira  (Fits.)  is  also  Airican ;  ers- 
This  includes  the  typical  genus  lacsrta  (Ouv.),  muu  (Fitz.)  has  18  8peoiee»  found  in  Africa  and 
or  the  lizards  properly  so  (Mdled ;  tliey  have  dis-  Asia,  the  best  known  being  the  variable  lizard 
tinct  eyelids,  femoral  pores  on  the  inside  of  the  {B^  eorioMZii,  Fitz.),  6}  inches  loog^  from  Asia, 
thighsi  and  a  collar  of  scales  larger  than  the  grayish  with  black  spots  having  a  white  centre. 
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TJ.AHA.  (amhendckf  lUiger),  a  mminant  ani-  hard  for  ordinary  oatde ;  and  their  long  neck, 
mal  repreeentiog  the  camel  family  in  the  west-  cleft  lip,  pointed  nose,  and  extensile  tongue  per- 
em  hemisphere.  The  dentition  is  as  follows :  mit  the  coUection  of  foodin  the  interstices  of 
incisors  |,  the  upper  placed  at  the  side  of  the  rooks^  and  from  the  tops  of  tall  shrubs.  Sensi- 
intermaxillary  bone  close  to  the  canines,  which  tive  to  heat,  they  increase  in  situations  where 
they  much  resemble ;  of  the  6  lower  incisors,  an  arctic  temperature  prevails,  even  though 
the  4  median  are  very  broad,  curved,  and  gouge-  under  a  tropi<Md  sun,  fiir  above  the  abodes  of 
shaped,  the  two  external  near  to  and  resembling  man.  The  young  may  be  hunted  with  dogs 
the  canines;  canines  4--|;  molars  |z|.  There  and  the  lasso^  but  the  adults  must  be  shot;  the 
is  no  hump  on  the  back ;  the  soles  are  divided  flesh  of  the  young  is  tender,  but  that  of  the  old 
into  2  toes,  each  with  a  strong  homy  naU  or  only  fit  for  drying  and  salting.  ThedomesU- 
hoof  with  a  thick  pad  beneath ;  the  ears  long,  oated  llama  (tlie  A.  lama  of  such  as  consider  it 
pointed,  and  movable ;  the  upper  lip  is  swelled  a  distinct  spedes)  takes  the  place  of  the  camel 
and  deft,  the  head  camel-like,  the  orbits  promi-  and  the  horse  among  the  Indians  of  Peru  and 
nent,  and  the  nose  small ;  the  form  is  less  heavy  ChUi ;  it  is  of  about  the  size  of  the  guanaoo,  but 
and  the  i^pearance  less  stupid  than  in  the  of  somewhat  more  compact  form,  and  the  hair 
camel ;  the  head  is  carried  nearly  perpendicn-  is  varied  with  black,  white,  gray,  and  other 
lar;  the  size  and  strength  are  much  inferior  to  colors,  as  in  other  domesticated  animals.  From 
those  of  the  camel ;  there  is  a  conformation  re-  the  elevation  of  the  abdomen  in  the  pelvic  re- 
sembling the  camel's  hump  in  the  shape  of  a  gion  the  posterior  portion  of  the  body  seems 
thick  b^  of  fat  under  the  skin;  as  they  kneel  weak;  90  or  100  lbs.  is  as  much  as  they  can 
down  like  the  camels,  they  have  callosities  on  easily  carry,  but  the  ability  to  travel  over  rug- 
the  knees  of  the  fore  legs ;  the  stomach  has  a  ged  dedivities  made  them  valuable  beasts  <^ 
system  of  superficial  cells,  which  in  some  de-  burden  to  the  natives ;  theur  place  is  now  to  a 
gree  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  water  great  extent  supplied  by  mules ;  their  rate  of 
reservoirs  in  the  camel.  The  structure  of  the  travel  is  only  10  or  15  mUes  a  day.  They  are 
feet  is  not  adapted  for  travelling  on  sandy  valued  principally  for  their  long  woolly  hair, 
wastes,  but  for  securing  a  firm  hold  among  the  from  which  the  Indians  make  artides  of  doth* 
mountains  where  they  dwell;  their  native  region  ing;  the  skin  makes  good  leather,  the  dung  is 
is  the  slopes  of  the  Andes,  espedaUy  in  Peru,  used  for  fuel,  and  the  fiesh  and  milk  as  artides 
and,  though  in  a  tropical  latitude,  often  within  of  food.  They  require  very  little  care;  at  night 
the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  In  the  wild  state  they  are  put  into  an  enclosure,  where  they 
they  are  vigilant  and  shy,  living  in  flodcs  upon  deep  without  protection,  though  the  tempera- 
the  mountains,  and  descending  into  the  plains  ture  falls  even  in  summer  bdow  the  freezii^ 
in  search  of  food.  When  irritated  they  ^ect  point;  allowed  to  wander  among  the  monntains 
the  contents  of  their  mouth,  which  are  very  during  the  day  in  search  of  food,  they  return 
disagreeable,  upon  their  assailant ;  they  have  like  cattie  at  night  to  thdr  endosures.  The 
the  habit  of  dropping  their  excrement  in  par-  alpaca,  noticed  under  that  titie,  consideraUy 
ticular  spots,  and  from  this  propennty  the  na-  smaller  than  the  llama,  is  domesticated  by  the 
tives  are  able  to  collect  considerable  quantities,  Peruvians,  though  not  used  as  a  beast  of  bur- 
which  they  nse  as  fuel.  There  appear  to  be  den ;  it  is  valuM  principally  for  its  long  and 
8  spedes  of  the  genus,  viz. :  the  wild  gnanaco  silky  hair,  which  is  made  into  the  fine  cloths 
(A,  huanaco,  Tschndi),  of  which  the  llama  is  familiar  to  all.  The  vicufia  is  the  smallest 
probably  the  domesticated  variety  ;  the  alpaca  species,  about  2i  feet  high  at  the  shoulder;  the 
or  paoo  {A.  alpaca^  Tschudi),  described  in  its  color  is  reddish  ydlow  on  the  back,  and  whit- 
alphabetical  order;  and  the  vicuna  (A,  vieugnOf  ish  on  the  belly ;  it  is  a  wild  animal,  of  great 
Tschudi).  These  are  eadly  tamed,  and  are  sus-  value  for  its  very  fine  hair.  The  llama  Mid 
ceptible  of  considerable  attachment  to  their  alpaca  have  a  period  of  gestation  of  11  or  18 
keepers.  The  guanaco  is  found  in  the  Andes  months,  and  only  one  is  usually  produced  at 
from  northern  Peru  to  the  neighborhood  of  the  a  birth ;  they  are  weaned  when  6  months  dd, 
straits  of  Magellan,  in  the  former  inhabiting  the  and  begin  to  bear  at  the  age  of  2  years;  the 
mountains  in  small  companies,  but  in  Patagonia  former  are  not  put  at  work  till  the  end  of  the 
frequenting  the  plains  in  considerable  herds.  8d  year.  From  the  fact  that  when  the  three 
About  8  feet  high  at  the  shoulder,  the  head  is  animals  above  mentioned  can  be  made  to  breed 
carried  at  the  height  of  about  5  feet ;  the  cdor  together  tiie  of&pring  is  sterile,  it  is  inferred 
is  reddish  brown,  and  the  hair  tolerably  long ;  that  they  constitute  different  spedes ;  these 
they  are  hunted  for  the  skin  and  fledi.  Living  hybiids  are  much  handsomer,  and  have  longer 
at  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  12,000  feet  above  and  heavier  fleeces  than  the  original  stodm. — 
the  sea,  they  feed  chiefly  upon  tough  grassv  There  have  been  several  attempto  to  introduoo 
reeds,  mosses,  lichens,  and  such  shrubs  as  will  the  llama  into  the  United  States  and  Europe, 
pow  at  low  temperatures ;  they  do  not  requure  but  m  yet  witii  littie  success ;  though  thriving 
drink  as  long  as  succulent  herbage  can  be  ob-  for  a  time  on  the  usual  food  of  cattie  and  sheep, 
tained;  their  chisd-shaped  and  strong  lower  they  begin  to  fail  unless  they  can  browse  on 
incisors,  interlocking  with  the  upper  teeth  and  the  inferior  kinds  of  grass,  with  a  supply  of 
meeting  the  flrm  pad  of  the  upper  jaw,  enable  succulent  roots  instead  of  rich  food  and  gnuns ; 
them  to  feed  upon  vegetable  substances  too  in  Peru^  maize  or  milkt  in  the  soft  milky  stage 
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is  fluently  giren  to  them ;  in  Oliill  they  eat  a  fltndied  at  Tarragona  and  Madrid,  and  received 
coarse  clover,  and  liere  would  thrive  on  the  in  1776  the  degree  of  LL.B.  with  an  ecdesias- 
same,  as  well  as  pea  vines,  bean  stalks,  buck-  tical  benefice.  In  1779  he  was  ordained  priest, 
wheat  straw,  ana  snch  oilier  coarse  food  as  in  1780  he  was  made  doctor  of  canon  law  at 
onr  cattle  would  reject;  they  invariably  snf-  Valencia,  and  in  1782  he  became  vicar-general 
fer  from  disease  of  the  skin  when  confined  in  of  the  bishop  of  Oalahorra.  Already  at  this 
low  places^  and  can  only  be  restored  by  pnre  time  he  seems  to  have  been  unsettled  in  his  faith; 
mountain  air  and  A^uent  bathing.  A  sketch  at  least  we  know  from  his  own  account  that  in 
of  the  attempts  to  intooduce  the  llama  into  the  1784 he  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion  ^^  that  there 
United  States  is  given  in  the  agricultural  por-  is  no  authority  outside  of  us  which  has  the  right 
tion  of  the  patent  office  report  for  the  year  to  subjugate  our  reason/'  Notwithstanding 
1867;  none  of  these  having  been  successfti],  these  views,  he  accepted  in  1785  a  situation  as 
probably  from  the  unsuitableness  of  the  climate  commissary,  and  in  1789  as  secretary-general 
and  elevation  in  the  Atlantic  and  gulf  states,  it  of  the  inquisition.  By  the  liberal  inquisitor- 
is  there  advised  to  place  them  on  the  vast  and  general  Manuel  Abad  de  Sierra  he  was  charged 
high  plains  at  the  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  with  drawing  up  a  plan  of  a  total  reformation 
between  long.  20^  and  80^  W.,  extending  from  of  the  inquisition,  but  this  attempt  failed.  A 
Texas  to  the  arctic  regions ;  here  the  nature  of  second  attempt,  made  by  Llorente  in  union 
the  soil,  the  climate,  and  the  herbage  (particu-  with  the  bishop  of  Oalahorra  and  the  minister 
larly  the  bufblo  grass)  seem  specially  suited  for  of  justice,  Jovellanos,  was  no  more  succesiflftd, 
the  Uama ;  here,  with  the  herds  of  wild  cattle,  and  ended  in  the  exile  of  Jovellanos  and  the 
horses,  buffaloes,  antelopes,  deer,  and  other  arrest  of  Llorente.  He  was,  however,  recalled  to 
ruminants,  if  unmolested  for  a  few  years,  they  Madrid  in  1806  by  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who 
would  probably  increase  immensely,  affording  a  commissioned  him  to  write,  in  favor  of  a  greater 
great  source  of  wealth  in  their  skins,  flesh,  and  centralization,  a  work  against  the  old  liberties 
wool,  beside  being  useful  as  beasts  of  burden  of  the  Basque  provinces  {NbtieioB  kistorwu 
in  places  inaccessible  even  to  mules.  In  the  9obr0  las  ires  provineiat  Bateongadcu^  8  vols., 
autumn  of  1857,  88  llamas  were  imported  into  Madrid,  1806).  Several  lucrative  offices  were 
New  York  from  Peru,  and.  having  been  kept  the  reward  «f  this  work.  After  the  invasion 
dtffing  the  winter  at  the  **  Dyokman  farm*'  In  in  1808  Llorente  became  one  of  the  most  de- 
the  city,  near  King's  Bridge,  were  offered  at  voted  partisans  of  the  French.  King  Joseph 
auction  in  March,  1858.  The  flock  was  72  when  made  him  a  state  councillor,  and,  after  the  sup- 
it  started  from  Peru ;  exposed  to  the  perils  of  pression  of  the  inquisition,  placed  all  the  pa- 
the  isthmus  of  Panama  in  the  hottest  season,  persof  that  tribunal  at  his  disposal,  and  charged 
to  the  railroad  transit,  and  to  a  crowded  pas-  him  with  writing  its  history.  For  two  years 
sage  in  a  small  vessel,  with  insufficient  and  im-  Llorente  was  occupied,  aided  by  several  assist- 
proper  food,  it  was  no  wonder  that  about  half  ants,  in  copyii^  the  most  important  documents, 
of  them  died  before  readiing  New  York.  They  At  the  same  time  he  was  charged  with  the  ex- 
wintered  as  wen  as  sheep  of  the  same  condition,  ecution  of  the  decree  which  abolished  all  con- 
though  fed  on  dry  forage;  the  flock  were  all  bro-  vents,  and  also  accepted  the  supreme  adminis- 
ken  to  the  halter  and  the  pack,  and  were  docile,  tration  of  the  so  called  national  property.  He 
tractable,  intelligent,  in  color  resembling  brown  was  accused  of  having  embezzled  11,000,000 
and  black  sheep ;  they  did  not  bring  $100  each  reals,  and  lost  his  offices  for  a  time  ;  but  as 
(the  price  demanded)  at  this  sale,  though  some  the  charge  could  not  be  proved,  he  was  restor- 
were  subsequently  sold  to  go  to  Australia  at  a  ed.  Being  exiled  as  an  adherent  of  the  French 
little  more  than  this ;  what  became  of  the  flock  by  Ferdinand  YIL  in  1814,  he  went  to  Paris, 
is  not  definitely  known.  Though  possibly  the  where,  after  a  short  journey  to  England,  he 
Uama  might  be  used  for  carrying  supplies  in  took  up  his  permanent  abode.  Here  he  finished 
some  of  Uie  mining  regions  of  die  country,  and  his  most  celebrated  work,  the  '*  History  of  the 
afford  a  not  very  palatable  Ibod  to  the  inhabi-  Spanish  Inquisition."  Not  being  perfectly  mas- 
tants  of  arid  distrusts,  it  would  be  kept  prinoi-  ter  of  the  French  language,  he  published  it  in 
pally  for  its  fleece.  The  latter,  4  to  6  inches  long,  Spanish,  but  it  was  at  the  same  time  translated 
fine  and  soft  with  a  few  longer  coarse  hairs,  re-  into  French  under  his  superintendence  by  A. 
sembles  that  of  a  black  sheep ;  an  average  fleece  Pellier  (ffistoire  eritique  de  ringuuition  d^E^ 
will  weigh  10  lbs.,  and  its  value  is  greater  than  poffTie^  4  vols.,  Paris,  1817-18).  The  work  was 
that  of  wool ;  the  exceflence  and  durability  of  very  soon  translated  into  German,  Italian,  £ng- 
alpaca  doth  are  well  known.  It  would  be  a  lish,  and  Dutch,  and  made  a  profound  sensation, 
subject  worth  the  attentjon  of  agricultural  socie-  That  it  is  very  deficient  as  a  work  of  art  is  ad- 
ties,  to  ascertain  if  somewhere  in  this  vast  ooun-  mitted  by  all ;  and  also  that  the  author  evinces 
try  the  llama  and  alpaca  cannot  be  introduced  but  little  knowledge  of  general  history.  The  ac- 
to  advantage  among  our  fleece-bearing  domesti-  curacy  of  his  citations  from  the  documents  of 
oated  animals.  the  inquisition  is  still  disputed.  Modem  Oatholic 
LLOREK'nS,  DoK  Jvan  Aktohio,  a  Spanish  writers,  especially  Hefele  in  his  ^'  Life  of  Xime- 
writer,  bom  in  Rincon  del  Solo,  Aragon,  March  nes,'^  have  contested  it,  while  Protestant  his- 
80,  1756,  died  in  Madrid,  Feb.  5,  1888.  He  torians  are  generally  of  opinion  that  no  suffi- 
CMune  of  a  noble  though  not  weaithy  family,  eient  reason  has  yet  been  adduced  to  doubt  it. 
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Lmnediately  after  the  pnblication  of  the  work  iiigjB200;  so  that  in  case  of  casualties  the  loaa^ 

be  was  suspended  from  tbe  exercise  of  all  ec-  instead  of  falling  upon  one,  is  divided  among 

clesiastical  functions.    He  then  endeavored  to  hundreds.    The  nnaerwriters  of  Lloyd's  have 

support  himself  by  giving  instruction  at  a  lit-  agents  in  all  parts  of  the  world  to  rep<«i  on 

erary  institution  in  Paris,  but  this  also  was  .casualties  and  to  attend  to  their  interests.    Their 

soon  forbidden  bv  the  Paris  university,    hi  afilurs  are  managed  by  a  oomnuttee  of  9  mem- 

1822  he  publishea  his  Portraits  politique^  da  hers  ;  the  chairman  is  elected  annually.    An- 

pafUy  a  work  which  was  r^arded  as  even  other  large  room,  called  the  merchants'  room, 

more  hostile  to  the  Boman  Catholic  church  is  provided  with  newspapers  from  all  parts  of 

than  his  history  of  the  inquisition.    Being  or*  the  world,  and  open  to  subscribers,  who  for  the 

dered  by  the  government  to  leave  France  with-  use  of  this  room  alone  have  to  pay  2  guineas,  and 

in  three  days,  he  returned  to  Madrid,  where  for  the  whole  establishment  4  guineas  annually, 

he  found  a  cordial  reception,  but  died  soon  af-  The  third  room  is  called  the  captains*  room,  to 

torward.    Beside  the  works  already  mentioned,  which  a  bar  is  attached,  where  captains  and 

he  wrote :  Memoires  pour  i&rvir  d  Vhistoire  de  merchants  meet  in  a  more  social  manner,  and 

2a  revolution  d'Espagne^  par  Nellerto^  an  ana-  where  ship  auctions  are  held. — ^This  ose  of  the 

mm  of  his  name  (3*vois.,  Paris,  1815-'19) ;  name  Lloyd  or  Lloyd's  arose  from  the  circum- 

l)iscour$  sur  une  eonsUtution  rdigieuu  (2  vols.,  stance  that  the  head-quarters  of  the  London 

Paris,  1819) ;  (Euvrea  compUtesde  Barth.  de  Las  underwriters  were  originally  in  Lloyd's  coffee 

Casas  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1822) ;  and  Observations  house ;  it  has  now  become  a  generic  term  for 

critiques  mr  le  roman  de  Gil  Bias  (Paris,  1822),  similar  associations  in  many  parts  of  Europe, 

in  which  he  sought  to  prove  that  Le  8age  took  An  Austrian  Lloyd's  (Uopd  Austriaco)  was  es- 

his  celebrated  work  from  a  Spanish  manuscript,  tablished  in  Trieste  in  1888  by  Baron  Bruck, 

He  published  an  autobiography,  Notida  bio-  who  committed  suicide  in  April,  1860,  on  being 

frafiea  (Paris,  1818),  which  is  reprinted  in  full  dismissed  from  the  office  of  Austrian  minister 

m  Mahul's  Annuaire  neorologique  (6th  year).  of  finance.    It  is  not,  like  its  London  namesake, 

LLOYD,  HsNBT,  an  English  solaier  and  an-  an  association  of  underwriters,  but  for  general 

thor,  bom  in  Wales  in  1729,  died  at  Huy  in  the  commercial  and  industrial  purposes.    In  1886 

Netherlands,  June  19^  1783.    He  went  abroad  it  esUblished  a  journal,  in  1837  a  lineof  steam- 

at  the  age  of  16,  and  was  present  at  the  battle  ers,  and  in  1849  an  institution  devoted  to  print- 

of  Fontenoy.    He  afterward  entered  the  Aus-  ing  and  art. 

trian  service,  rose  to  the  command  of  a  body  of  LOACH,  a  soft-rayed  cyprinoid  fish,  of  the 

cavalry,  and  subsequently  resigned  his  commis-  genus  eobitis  (Linn.).    The  common  loach  of 

sion  in  disgust,  and  entered  the  service  of  Prus-  Great  Britain  (0,  barbcUula,  Linn.)  is  3  or  4 

sia.    He  made  two  campaigns  in  the  capacity  inches  long,  with  a  small  head,  elongated  body 

of  aidende-camp  to  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bruns-  very  little  narrowed  at  the  tail,  and  covered 

wick,  and  on  the  commencement  of  hostilities  with  minute  and  slimy  scales;  the  mouth  is 

between  Russia  and  Turkey  in  1768  he  entered  small,  without  teeth,  the  upper  lip  having  4  bar- 

the  Russian  service  as  migor-generaL    He  dis-  bules  in  front  and  one  at  each  oomer ;  the  ven- 

tinguished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Silistria  and  tral  fins  far  back,  placed  under  the  single  small 

elsewhere,  and  subsequently  participated  with  dorsal ;  gill  openings  small,  and  branchioste- 

credit  in  the  war  with  Sweden.    After  more  gous  rays  three.   It  is  common  in  shallow  clear 

than  30  years'  absence  he  returned  to  England,  streams,  where  it  delights  to  lurk  under  stones, 

and  having  made  a  survey  of  the  coast  prepared  and  is  very  restless  and  active  when  disturbed. 

a  memoir  on  the  ^^  Invasion  and  D^ence  of  Like  other  species  wiUi  barbules,  it  is  a  ground 

Great  Britain,"  which  was  published  in  1790.  fish,  feeding  on  worms  and  aquatic  insects ;  a 

He  wrote  also  "  The  History  of  the  late  War  in  common  name  for  it  is  mud  oreeper ;  it  is  very 

Germany,  1758-'59"  (2  vols.  4to.,  London,  1766-  prolific,  spawning  in  March  or  April,  and  its 

'90),  and  '^  A  Treatise  on  the  Composition  of  dif-  nesh  is  considers  a  great  delicacy^    The  air 

ferent  Armies,  Ancient  and  Modem,"  both  of  bladder  is  contained  in  a  bony  cavity  attached 

which  were  translated  into  French  and  German,  to  the  anterior  vertebne,  and  is  supposed  by 

It  has  been  said,  but  upon  doubtful  authority,  Weber  to  be  connected  wi^  the  organ  of  hear^ 

that  his  continuation  of  the  history  of  the  7  ing ;  there  is  also  said  by  Yarrell  to  be  a  defi- 

years'  war  and  history  of  the  wars  in  Flanders  ciency  in  the  upper  wall  of  the  skull  between 

were  bought  up  and  suppressed  by  order  of  the  the  parietal  bones.   The  spined  loach  (  C.  tonio, 

British  government.  Linn. ;  genus  botia,  Gray)  is  rather  smaller  and 

LLOYD'S,  the  name  of  subscription  rooms  more  slender,  without  barbules,  but  with  a 

on  the  first  fioor  of  the  London  exchange,  where  forked  and  movable  spine  behind  each  nostril 

merchants,  shippers,  and  underwriters  attend  on  the  suborbital  bone ;  this  is  a  rarer  fish  in 

to  obtain  shipping  intelligence,  and  where  the  Europe,  but  several  aJlied  species  are  found  in 

businessof  marine  insurance  is  carried  on.    One  the  Ganges.    The  color  in  ooth  these  species 

large  room  with  small  rooms  attached  to  it  is  is  yellowish  white  above,  clouded  and  spotted 

occupied  by  the  underwriters,  the  object  of  with  brown,  but  unspotted  beneath.    The  lake 

whose  association  is  to  limit  the  interest  of  loach  of  Europe  (CI ^sniii^  Linn.)  is  about  the 

every  individual  underwriter  to  a  moderate  same  size.    All  the  species  of  loach  are  peciH 

amount,  say  JC50,  £100,  or  £150,  rarely  exceed-  liarly  restless  during  stormy  weather,  eapecially 
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when  aeoompanied  by  thunder  and  considerable  more  lend  it  than  he  can  give  or  sen  it ;  and  if 
electrical  changes  in  the  air*;  they  have  been  he  should  do  either  of  Uiese,  the  owner  may 
regarded  as  a  kind  of  living  barometers,  which,  take  it  as  his  own  property  from  the  hands  of 
from  their  being  groond  fish  with  a  low  degree  the  person  to  whom  the  borrower  has  deliver- 
of  respiration  and  consequent  great  muscular  ed  it ;  and  if  a  borrower  lent  to  another  the 
irritability,  may  be  explained  on  philosophical  thing  he  borrowed,  without  the  leave  of  the 
principles ;   tiie  peculiarity  of  the  air  bladder  owner,  and  the  thing  while  in  the  hands  of  the 
may  enable  them  to  perceive  thunder  either  by  second  borrower  was  destroyed  or  injured  by 
the  sense  of  hearing  or  feeling.    According  to  inevitable  accident,  the  first  borrower  would  he 
some  writers  the  lake  loach,  which  is  very  tenn-  liable  to  the  owner,  while  the  second  borrower 
cious  of  life,  comes  to  the  surface  in  onler  to  would  not  be  liable  to  the  first  borrower.    Nei- 
Bwallow  air,  from  which  it  extracts  the  oxygen,  ther  can  the  borrower  pawn  the  thing  borrowed, 
giving  out  carbonic  acid  by  the  vent,  perform-  nor,  it  is  believed,  can  he  hold  it  as  a  security 
ing  a  kind  of  supplementary  intestinal  respiro-  for  a  debt  due  to  him  from  the  lender;  nor 
tion.    There  is  a  very  curious  fish  called  the  can  he  use  it  except  for  purposes  for  which  he 
4-eyed  loach  or  peeper,  ranked  by  Linnnus  in  borrowed  it,  or  for  those  which  naturally  be- 
the  genus  echitis,  but  now  placed  in  the  genus  long  to  it,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  code  of 
anablepe  (Artedi).    It  belongs  to  the  allied  fam-  Louisiana,  for  its  "  natural  destination."    It  is 
ily  of  cyprinodonts,  having  maxillary  teeth  and  important  to  determine  what  degree  of  care 
6  branchiostegous  rays.    The  most  striking  pe-  a  borrower   must  take    of  the   article   bor- 
culiarity  is  the  protuberant  eyes,  the  cornea  rowed ;  or,  in  other  words,  for  what  loss  of  or 
in  which  is  divided  transversely  into  2  nearly  injury  to  it  he  is  responsible.    A  loan  is  a  bail- 
equal  parts  by  a  horizontal  opaque  band ;  the  ment,  but  it  is  one  for  the  sole  and  exclusive 
irifl  also  appears  to  be  double,  forming  a  double  benefit  of  the  borrower ;  therefore  it  is  one 
pupil,  but  in  reality  the  sides  of  the  former  are  which  binds  the  borrower  to  the  utmost  care 
on^  drawn  together  under  the  transverse  cor-  of  the  thing,  and  to  a  responsibility  for  even 
nefid  band,  as  may  be  seen  in  young  fishes ;  the  slight  negligence.    How  this  care  may  be  pre- 
lens  is  pear-shaped,  and  the  internal  structure  cisely  defined,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  say.  The 
of  the  eye  offers  nothing  peculiar ;  the  fish  best  definition,  or  that  most  generally  accepted, 
swims  with  this  corneal  band  at  the  surface  of  is,  such  care  as  any  person  not  fatuous  would 
the  water,  so  that  it  appears  to  have  4  eyes,  take  of  the  thing  if  it  were  his  own  property 
the  upper  2  of  which  serve  for  atmospheric,  and  under  like  circumstances.    Hence  it  has  been 
the  lower  2  for  aquatic  vision.  The  best  known  said  that  a  borrower  must  take  as  good  care  of 
species  (A»  Gr<moi}ii,  Valenc. ;  A.  tetrophlAal-  what  he  borrows  as  if  it  were  his  own.    But 
mtiSj  Bloch),  found' in  the  rivers  of  Surinam  and  this  is  by  no  means  a  sufficient  rule.    If  a  man 
Guiana,  and  about  10  inches  long,  has  the  ovi-  borrows  a  valuable  book,  and  puts  it  among  his 
dnot  dilated  into  a  sac,  in  which  the  eggs  are  own  in  his  library,  and  by  his  carelessness  the 
retained  until  they  are  hatched,  and  the  young  whole  library  is  destroyed,  he  certainly  is  not 
escape  alive ;   their  method  of  viviparous  re-  discharged  from  the  duty  of  paying  fur  the  book 
prodQQtion  has  been  described  in  the  article  by  the  fact  that  his  own  were  destroyed.    Sap- 
iiBHEB  (vol.  vii.  pp.  584-6).  pose,  however,  that  without  fault  on  his  own 
LOADSTONE.    See  Isosr,  vol.  ix.  p.  692.  part  the  library  takes  fire,  and  by  great  efforts 
LOAN,  in  law,  the  delivery  of  an  article  to  a  he  saves  a  part  of  his  books  and  does  not  save 
borrower,  who  is  to  use  it  without  paying  there-  the  borrowed  book  because  he  could  do  so  only 
for.     The  rights  and  obligations  of  the  lender  by  abandoning  one  of  his  own.    Here  we  have 
and  of  the  borrower  have  been  much  considered  no  doubt  that  he  would  be  responsible ;  and  we 
from  Bracton^s  day  to  this,  but  more  by  text  should  say  the  same  thing  even  if  he  could  only 
writers  than  in  adjudged  cases.    These  are  ra-  save  the  borrowed  book  by  the  sacrifice  of 
ther  few  in  number,  not  because  loans  are  un-  others  much  more  valuable,  althoogh  this  is 
frequent,  for  they  certainly  are  very  common ;  much  questioned.    But  he  is  not  bound  to  take 
but  perhaps  because  the  legal  rights  growing  the  greatest  possible  care,  and  therefore  is  not 
out  of  the  relation  of  lender  and  borrower  have  liable  if  the  borrowed  property  were  lost  by  rob- 
usually  been  settled  by  the  parties,  and  there-  bery,  or  violence,  or  theft,  or  any  cause  not  rea- 
fore  have  not  come  into  litigation.    I.  Bights  sonably  to  be  anticipated,  provided  no  inipru- 
4^  the  Borrower,    He  has  a  right  to  receive  and  dence  or  negligence  of  his  own  enters  as  a  cause 
hold  the  thing  borrowed^  but  only  as  the  prop-  into  the  loss.    If  the  thing  be  lost,  and  the  bor- 
erty  of  the  lender.    For  many  purposes  his  pos-  rower  pays  for  it  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  lend- 
sessioii  is,  in  the  eye  of  the  law,  the  possession  er,  and  the  thing  is  afterward  found,  we  should 
of  the  owner,  tlie  borrower  being  for  this  pur-  sav  that  the  lender  may  elect  to  keep  the  money 
pose  the  agent  of  the  owner.    Still  the  posses-  (always  supposing  no  fraud)  or  to  return  it 
sion  of  the  borrower  would  confer  upon  him  and  demand  the  thing  lent.    But  it  has  been 
some  of  the  rights  of  an  owner  as  against  every  thought  that  this  election  lay  with  the  borrow- 
one  but  the  owner.    Thus  he  might  maintain,  er.    As  the  borrower  takes  the  thing  to  use, 
in  his  own  name,  an  action  against  a  wrong-  and  the  lender  consents  to  this,  the  borrower  is 
doer.     The  borrower  has  a  right  to  use  the  ar-  not  liable  for  such  injury  as  naturally  results 
tide  borrowed,  but  only  to  use  it.    He  can  no  from  the  use  of  it ;  or,  to  use  a  common  phrase^ 
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from  the  natanl  wear  and  tear  of  use.  Bat,  Sneonyemenoe  an^  even  loss,  and  compels  him 
on  the  other  hand,  he  is  boand  to  pay  all  the  to  change  all  his  arrangemeDts,  as,  for  example, 
expenses  or  charges  which  naturally  resnlt  to  delay  a  journey  to  his  own  great  detriment^ 
from  or  accompany  the  nse.  So  he  is  boand  there  is  no  role  of  law  which  would  allow  him 
to  pay,  in  the  first  place,  all  extraordinary  to  keep  the  thing  for  that  reason,  howeyer  m 
charges  whidi  become  unexpectedly  necessary  jary  might  view  the  case  if  he  did  keep  it  for 
to  the  preseryation  of  the  thing.  But  of  these  a  short  time  and  was  sued  by  the  lender.  So 
expenses  he  may  demand  repayment  from  the  too,  if  he  gave  up  the  thing  at  once,  and  snfTer- 
leoder,  and  he  has  a  lien  on  the  thing  borrow-  ed  the  loss,  there  is  no  rule  of  law  which  would 
ed  as  his  securify  for  them.  Thus,  if  A  borrows  permit  him  to  maintain  an  action  for  damages 
a  horse  of  B,  A  most  see  that  he  is  properly  fed,  against  the  lender.  A  lender  has  no  right  to 
shod,  and  groomed,  and  all  this  at  his  own  ex-  compensation  for  want  of  the  care  or  skill 
pense.  So  if  the  horse  becomes  suddenly  ill,  A  which  he  had  no  right  to  expect.  Thus,  it  has 
must  provide  all  proper  medical  advice  and  med-  been  said  in  illastration  of  this  rule,  that  if  one 
icinea,  and  for  tnese  also  he  must  pay ;  but  he  lends  a  fiery  horse  to  one  who  ought  not  to  be 
may  demand  them  of  B,  whether  the  horse  lives  supposed  capable  of  using  it  with  safety,  the 
or  dies ;  and  if  he  lives,  A  may  keep  the  horse  lender  has  no  claim  for  compensation  for  dam- 
nntil  B  repays  him  these  expenses,  m  the  same  ages  icaused  by  the  want  of  the  extraordinary 
way  he  would  if  it  were  pledged  to  him  for  the  skill  or  strong^  required.  By  tiie  same  reason, 
SOUL  II.  Rights  of  the  Lender,  If  a  borrower  if  a  lender  knows  of  defects  or  tendencies  to 
keeps  the  thing  borrowed  after  it  is  his  daty  to  mischief  in  the  thing  lent  which  are  not  ob- 
return  it,  his  relation  to  the  owner  is  changed  vious,  and  does  not  disclose  them,  he  has  no 
at  once ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  deter-  daim  for  damages  thence  resulting.  And  if  he 
mine  when  he  is  bound  to  return  it.  Upon  the  lends  the  thing  for  an  illegal  act,  he  b  no  long- 
important  right  of  redemanding  the  thing  lent  er  a  lender  in  the  eye  or  the  law,  but  an  ao- 
at  pleasure,  the  Roman  civil  law  held  a  different  complice  in  the  wrong  done. — ^In  all  that  we 
doctrine  from  our  own  common  law.  By  that  have  said  we  have  considered  as  a  loan  only 
law,  if  one  lent  a  thing  for  an  indefimte  period,  that  which  is  so  by  legal  definition.  But  the 
he  might  reclaim  it  when  he  would,  or  perhaps  conunon  use  of  the  word  is  very  different.  Thus 
within  any  reasonable  time.  But  if  he  lent  it  one  is  said  to  lend  his  money  for  so  much  per 
tot  a  time  certain,  this  was  a  valid  contract,  and  cent,  or  to  lend  an  article  for  such  a  compen- 
the  borrower  had  a  right  to  retain  it  against  the  sation.  But  the  moment  any  compensation  of 
will  of  tiie  lender  during  that  time.  The  com-  any  kind  is  paid  by  the  borrower,  it  ceases  to- 
mon  law  however  does  not  regard  it  as  a  valid  tally  from  being  a  loan,  and  becomes  a  contract 
contract,  for  the  reason  that  no  consideration  of  hiring,  which  is  an  altogether  different  thing, 
passes ;  and  therefore  the  lender,  however  spo-  The  Boman  civil  law,  in  its  exquisite  classi- 
dfic  may  have  been  the  terms  of  the  loan,  may  fication,  recognized  another  form  of  loan,  under 
rescind  and  cancel  them  at  his  pleasure  and  de-  the  name  of  mutuumy  for  which  we  have  no 
mand  a  return  of  the  thing.  Kow,  we  have  word  in  English,  either  in  law  or  in  usage.  A 
seen  that  if  the  borrower  keeps  the  thing  after  loan,  in  law,  is  a  delivery  for  use  by  the  bor- 
he  was  bound  to  return  it,  his  relation  to  the  rower,  as  already  defined;  but  a  mutuum  may 
lender  changes  totally ;  and  this  change  takes  be  defined  as  a  loan  for  consumption,  and  not 
place  as  soon  as  a  definite  period  for  which  the  for  use.  Thus  one  lends  so  much  bread,  or 
thing  was  lent  expires,  whether  the  thing  be  wood,  or  wine,  which  the  borrower  is  to  use  at 
demanded  or  not ;  and  as  soon  as  it  is  demand-  his  pleasure,  and  in  the  use  consume,  and  repay 
ed,  whether  the  period  for  which  it  is  borrow-  by  an  equal  quantity  of  a  similar  article.  But  no 
ed  have  expired  or  not  Hence,  as  soon  as  it  compensation  whatever  is  to  be  made,  or  this 
should  be  returned  and  is  not,  the  borrower  also  would  become,  instead  of  a  mutaum,  a  hir- 
becomes  at  once  liable  for  any  loss  or  injury,  ing.  Such  contracts  cannot  be  uncommon  in 
although  wholly  without  his  fault ;  as  ir,  for  practice,  and  would  undoubtedly  be  governed 
example,  he  had  kept  it  when  he  should  not,  and  by  the  same  rules  as  Uie  contract  of  loan,  varied 
then  was  robbed  of  it  by  overwhelming  force,  only  as  the  different  nature  of  this  contract  re- 
in fact,  if  he  keeps  it  when  he  should  return  it,  quired.  It  is  obvious  also  that  a  contract 
he  holds  it  entirely  without  right,  and  is  Just  as  might  be  in  part  a  loan,  and  in  part  a  mutuum. 
liable  as  if  he  had  originally  taken  it  without  Hence  if  A  lent  B  a  cask  of  wine  for  a  certain 
right.  But  there  must  be  a  reasonable  oonstruo-  occasion,  B  to  use  what  he  chose,  and  to  repay 
tion  of  this  rule.  Thus,  if  a  lender  meets  a  that  by  a  similar  quantity,  and  to  return  the 
borrower  in  the  street  and  demands  an  article  rest^  this  would  be  a  mutuum  as  to  all  that  was 
lent,  which  the  borrower  very  properly  has  usea,  and  a  loan  as  to  all  the  remainder, 
at  his  house,  and  proposes  to  return  as  soon  as  LOANDO,  St.  Paul  de.  See  St.  Paul  ni 
he  can  with  reasonable  diligence,  and  before  it  Loando. 

'»  returned,  but  without  any  improper  delay  on  LOANGO,  a  maritime  district  of  S.  Africa, 

the  part  of  the  borrower,  the  article  is  destroy-  fronting  on  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  extending 

ed  without  the  fault  of  the  borrower,  he  would  from  the  equator  to  the  river  Congo  or  Zaire 

not  be  reepoAsible.    I(  however,  by  his  sudden  and  inland  for  200  m. ;  area,  80,000  sq.  m.  The 

demand,  the  lender  puts  the  borrower  to  mudi  coast  is  high,  and  in  tiie  interior  there  are  con- 
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siderable  monntaiDs.  None  of  the  rivers  have  gnese  writer,  bom  in  Oporto  about  1270,  died  in 
long  courses,  and  only  the  Congo  on  the  S.  bor-  1825,  according  to  Bonterwek,  while  Hcknor 
der  comes  from  the  great  central  table-land,  places  him  a  oentnry  later,  giving  1408  as  the 
The  climate  is  hot  and  moist,  and  vegetation  date  of  his  death,  which  is  said  to  have  taken 
extremely  Inzuriant.  Rain  rarely  falls,  and  the  place  at  Elvas.  In  1880,  according  to  the  latter, 
deficiency  is  compensated  by  heavy  dews.  The  he  was  knighted  by  John  L,  on  the  Held  of  bat- 
greater  part  of  the  surface  is  covered  with  for-  tie  at  Aljnbarotta.  He  is  however  almost  solely 
ests,  in  which  the  tiger,  hyrona,  and  other  ani-  known  as  anthor  of  the  celebrated  romance 
mals  prowl,  and  which  produce  valuable  timber  **  Araadis  de  Gaul."  Sonthe^r,  who  translated  it, 
and  dye  woods.  Tlje  rivers  and  lakes  abound  has  apparently  proved  that  it  was  original  with 
with  fish.  Iron  and  copper  are  the  only  miner-  Lobeira,  and  not  a  translation  from  the  French. 
als  known  to  exist  in  this  region,  and  are  most  The  Portuguese  original  existed  until  1758.  and 
abundant  near  Mayomba.  r^ory  and  gums  are  it  probably  perished  in  the  earthquake  ana  fire 
also  articles  of  commerce.  Manioc,  maize,  which  destroyed  the  Arveiro  palace  at  Lisbon, 
pulse,  potatoes,  and  yams  are  cultivated  for  food,  LOBEL,  Matthisw,  a  Flemish  phvsioian  and 
and  the  sugar  cane  grows  well.  The  Chinese  botanist,  bom  in  Lille  in  1588,  died  near  Lon- 
hog  is  used  as  a  domestic  animal.  Loango,  the  don  in  1616.  Having  emigrated  to  England,  he 
capital,  Hayomba  or  Majnmba,  Cabenda,  and  superintended  for  some  years  a  garden  of  medi- 
Embomma  are  the  chief  places.  Loango  is  dnal  plants  at  Hackney,  and  ultimately  became 
situated  on  a  fine  bay  of  the  same  name  in  lat  physician  and  botanist  to  James  I.  The  most 
4*  40'  S.,  and  Erabomma  is  a  commercial  town  important  of  his  works  are,  Stirmttm  Ifava  Ad- 
en the  Congo,  60  m.  above  its  mouth.  The  venaria  (London,  1570),  and  Plantarum  SU- 
people  are  idolaters,  and  are  governed  by  an  toria  (Antwerp,  1576),  a  systematic  work,  illoa- 
absolute  monarch.  trated  by  figuros. 

LOBATJ,  Georobs  Mourm  comte  de,  a  LOBELIA,  a  genus  in  botany,  so  named  by 
French  soldier,  born  in  Phalsoourg  in  1770,  Linnseus  in  honor  of  Matthew  Lobel,  constitut- 
died  in  Paris  in  1888.  He  enlisted  as  a  volun-  ing  the  type  ofthe  natural  order  Zo&«Zuietfiv.  The 
teer  in  1792,  and  fought  in  the  2d  campaign  of  lobelias  are  herbaceous  plants  or  shmbs,  with  a 
Bonaparte  in  Italy.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  milky  Juice,  alternate  leaves  without  stipules, 
Joubert  in  1798,  and  was  attached  to  the  em-  axillary  or  terminal  flowers  having  a  superior 
peror  in  the  same  capacity  in  1806.  He  shared  in  5-lobed  calyx,  a  monopetalous,  irregular,  5-cleft 
all  the  subsequent  campaigns ;  obtained  the  rank  corolla,  5  stamens  whose^anthers  cohere,  and  a 
of  general  of  division  in  1807  at  the  battle  of  many-seeded  capsular  seed  vessel,  which  splits 
Friedland ;  stormed  in  1808  the  town  of  Merida  open  at  its  apex.  From  the  dose  approxima- 
in  Spain,  and  contributed  to  the  fall  of  Burgos;  tion  of  the  anthers  to  each  other,  the  mode  of 
distinguished  himself  at  EckmUhl  and  Essling  in  the  flowers  reminds  ns  of  componUB^  though 
1809,  and  by  his  indomitable  firmness  preserved  they  approximate  likewise  to  the  campanulacM, 
a  corps  of  the  French  army  that  had  been  left  Unlike  the  latter,  however,  they  prefer  the  bor- 
on the  island .  of  Lobau.  For  this  exploit  he  ders  of  the  tropics,  abounaing  in  the  West  In- 
received  the  titie  of  count  of  the  empire.  He  dies,  in  Brazil,  in  tne  HimalayiL  at  the  Cape  of 
accompanied  Napoleon  in  his  Russian  campaign,  Good  Hope,  in  the  Sandwich  islands,  Chili,  and 
and  after  the  disastrous  retreat  assisted  m  the  Kew  Holland.  The  species  are  prized  as  oma- 
formation  of  a  new  army.  After  the  battle  of  mental  plants,  fh>m  the  gracefulness  of  their 
Leipsic  and  the  capitulation  of  Grouvion  St.  Cyr,  growth  and  the  splendor  of  their  blossoms.  For 
^  he  was  made  a  prisoner  and  sent  to  Hungary,  the  most  part  they  have  tall  erect  forms,  and  flow- 
^  where  he  remained  until  the  first  restoration  of  ers  borne  in  spikes ;  but  some  are  particularly 
the  Bourbons.  He  Joined  Napofeon  on  his  re-  slender  and  trailing,  and  are  fitted  for  pendent 
turn  from  Elba,  was  appointed  commander  of  ornaments.  Of  these,  the  well  known  ZoMia 
the  1st  military  division,  headed  the  6th  corps  ^a«t7M,  or  the  Z.mn^te2e«  and  its  varieties,  with 
of  the  French  army  at  Waterloo,  and  fell  into  small  pretty  foliage  and  rich  blue  flowers,  majr 
the  hands  of  the  English.  Being  liberated,  he  be  cited.  One  known  as  L.  eriwuB^  var^  ^andt- 
was  not  permitted  to  return  to  France  tiU  flora^  is  highly  commended  in  Paxton^s  "  Bo- 
1818,  and  for  the  10  following  years  he  lived  in  tanical  Magazinci^or  May,  1848.  Some  species 
retirement  In  1828  he  was  elected  by  his  are  dwarf  but  upright-stalked  aquatics,  of  which 
department  to  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and  we  have  in  the  United  States  Z.  IJH>rtmanna 
took  an  active  part  in  the  revolution  of  1880,  (Linn.),  with  a  nidced  scape  bearing  a  few  pale 
being  appointed  a  member  of  the  municipal  com-  blue  flowers ;  its  foliage  consists  of  linear,  terete, 
mission.  He  sided  with  the  friends  of  the  duke  hollow  leaves,  which  are  all  clustered  around 
of  Orleans,  and  was  rewarded  by  a  peerage,  the  the  base  of  the  flower  stalk  (scape),  and  grow 
grand  cross  of  the  legion  of  honor,  the  chief  underwater;  hence  the  plant  bears  tiie  name  of 
command  of  the  national  guard  (Deo.  1880),  the  water  lobelia.  The  bog  lobelia  {L,  pdludMtL 
and  finally  in  1881  received  the  rank  of  mar-  Kutt.)  is  similar,  but  its  leaves  are  flattened  ana 
shal  of  France.  He  suppressed  by  his  energetic  scattered,  linear,  spatulate.  This  spedes  is  to 
measures  the  republican  insurrections  in  1882  be  found  in  Delaware  and  southwiird.  Grow- 
and  1834.  ing  in  dry  soils,  in  our  pastures  and  by  the 
LOBEIEA,  or  Lotxira,  Yabco  ns,  a  Porta-  roadsides,  may  be  found  in  summer  the  spiked 
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lobelia  {L.  t^picatct^  De  Lamarck),  wiih  wand-  cent  bloomers,  with  scarlei-oorolled  flowers  ri* 
like,  simple  stems  two  or  more  feet  in  heigbti  Tailing  the  hnes  of  the  most  brilliant  geraniams. 
bearing  spatnlate  leaves,  which  are  obtnse  at  These,  under  the  inflnences  of  a  rich  cnltivatioo, 
their  apices,  and  flowers  of  a  beautiful  blue,  have  produced  stems  measuring  5  feet  or  more 
borne  in  a  long  terminal  spike  on  short  pedun-  in  height;  yet  with  all  these  merits  thej  cannot 
des.  There  are  oti^er  species  of  similar  mode  be  said  to  equal  the  cardinal  flower.  A  fine  va- 
of  growth  and  habits,  but  thej  occur  westward  riety.  once  known  as  the  showy  lobelia  (Z.  gpe- 
and  southward. — ^The  term  lobelia  in  common  eiewa)  of  the  flower  catalogues,  has  rich  pur- 
usage  is  however  applied  to  a  different  species  plish-tinted  corols.  According  to  Hovey,  the 
(Z.  ir^ta^  Linn.),  called  also  Lidian  tobacco,  Mexican  species  are  tender  plants,  and  require 
which  has  an  erect,  hirsute,  paniculately  branch-  tlie  protection  of  a  frame  or  of  a  greenhouse 
ed  stem,  subsessile,  lanceolate,  dentate,  pilose  during  the  winter,  which  may  be  the  reason 
leaves,  leafy  racemes  bearing  small  axillary  why  tiley  are  not  seen  more  plentifully.  Some- 
pale  olue  flowers,  succeeded  by  smoothisb,  thinglikethefoUowingmethodmay  be  pursued 
swollen,  thin,  and  membranaceous  capsules,  in  their  treatment,  if  very  superior  specimens 
which  are  filled  with  minute  seeds.  This  plant  are  wanted.  The  young  plants  or  the  ol&ets 
possesses  acrid,  emetic,  cathartic,  and  narcotic  from  the  old  roots  may  be  placed  in  suitable 
properties,  and  is  largely  employed  by  certain  pots,  which,  well  drained,  should  be  filled  with 
medical  practitioners.  It  is  sometimes  called  equal  parts  of  loam  and  bog  earth  or  leaf  mould, 
eyebright  (Thurber),  and  by  some  persons  is  to  which  should  be  added  river  sand  in  the  pro- 
highly  esteemed  for  its  reputed  virtues,  but  over-  portion  of  one  fourth.  As  the  roots  outgrow 
doses  prove  decidedly  poisonous.  It  is  said  to  the  pots,  the  plants  should  be  shifted  from  time 
produce  excessive  ptyalism  in  horses,  when  they  to  time,  being  finally  placed  in  pots  of  10 
have  inadvertently  eaten  it.  Few  other  plants  inches  diameter  (6th  size),  in  which  they  may 
have  such  decided  friends  and  enemies.  The  be  expected  to  flower.  Pans  should  now  be 
great  lobelia  (Z.  syphilitica^  Linn.)  is  a  much  placed  under  each  pot,  and  these  constantly 
more  showy  plant,  growing  2  to  8  feet  high  in  supplied  with  soft  water ;  a  cool  and  rather 
rich  soils,  with  an  erect,  hirsute  stem,  oval,  Ian-  shady  situation  is  also  found  advantageous  to 
ceolate,  crenulate  leaves,  leafy  racemes,  hirsute  the  duration  of  their  blossoms.  A  variety  known 
oalyx,  and  large  blue  (rarely  white)  corolla,  as  the  Victoria,  treated  somewhat  in  this 
flowering  from  July  to  September.  Its  roots  mode,  produced  flowers  of  extraordinary  size 
are  perennial,  which,  beside  its  beauty,  fits  and  splendor.  When  reused  from  seeds,  a  great 
it  wdl  for  the  garden,  in  which  it  will  flour-  difference  wfll  be  found  in  the  seedlings ;  but 
ish  if  undisturbed  for  many  years.  Its  prop-  when  they  come  into  flower  in  the  second 
erties  are  diuretic,  and  if  of  any  value  as  an  season,  the  finest  sorts  only  should  be  saved 
antisyphUitic,  as  once  supposed,  it  is  due  to  for  future  culture. — ^As  a  natural  order,  the  I/h 
this  fact  alone. — ^The  most  gorgeous  flowered  heliacem  contain  species  eminently  dangerous, 
species  is  the  cardinal  flower  (Z.  cardinalia^  or  at  the  least  suspicious  on  account  of  the  ao- 
Linn.),  found  plentifully  upon  the  borders  of  ridity  of  their  milky  juice.  The  tenacity  of 
ponds  and  of  muddy  streams  in  New  England,  the  milky  fluid  of  the  Hphocampylus  gives  to 
and  even  ranging,  according  to  Elliott,  as  far  as  one  of  its  species  the  trivial  name  of  3,  camtt- 
South  Carolina.  Its  stem  is  erect,  its  leaves  ekoue,  A  aangerous  poison  is  obtained  from 
broad-lanceolate,  serrated;  its  spikes  of  flowers  the  tupa  Feuiuai  of  Ohili.  Iwt&ma  axillam 
are  terminal.  The  flower  consists  of  a  long-  bears  a  pretty  blue  flower,  and  is  cultivated ; 
tubed  corolla  ending  in  5  spreading  segmento,  but  a  co-species,  /.  longiflora^  is  so  venomous 
the  8  lowest  ones  widest.  No  blossom  can  be  that  it  proves  fatal  to  horses  t)iat  eat  it,  swell- 
more  splendid,  its  hue  defying  the  artist's  imi-  ing  ti^em  till  they  burst ;  it  is  also  a  violent 
tative  skill.  Its  roots  are  strongly  fibrous  and  cathartic,  the  effects  of  which  no  remedy  can 
grow  loosely  in  the  mud,  from  which  they  may  assuage,  and  which  end  in  death ;  the  leaves 
be  easily  removed  at  any  season  of  the  year  for  are  active  vesicants.  A  European  species  (Z. 
transplimting.  Once  established  in  the  garden,  urm$)  derives  its  name  from  its  blistering  qual- 
an  abundance  of  new  plants  can  be  obtained  by  ity  (Lindley).  Z.  eardiiuUis,  according  to  Dr. 
the  freedom  with  which  the  seeds  vegetate  Burton,  is  used  by  the  Indians  for  its  anthel- 
spontaneously  sown,  growing  best  in  very  wet  mintic  powers. 

or  at  least  in  shadea  ground.  This  species  can  LOBO,  Jbbondco,  a  Portuguese  missionary, 
be  cultivated  in  large  pots,  or  tubs  filled  with  bom  in  Lisbon  in  1598,  died  there  in  16T8.  He 
peat  and  kept  very  ^^%  aq^  t;hb  treatment  is  entered  as  a  novice  tiie  order  of  Jesuits  when 
often  very  propitious  to  their  growth  and  only  16  years  old,  and  in  1621  was  made  a  pro- 
beauty.  Instances  have  been  known  of  rose-  fessor  in  the  Jesuit  college  at  Ooimbra.  In 
colored  fiowers  occurring  on  wild  plants  of  this  1622  he  was  commanded  to  proceed  as  a  mis- 
species,  which  tint  is  very  beautiful;  a  natural  sionary  to  India.  Arriving  at  Goa  in  the  same 
varietv  with  pure  white  fiowers,  treated  with  a  year,  he  remained  there  till  1624,  when  he 
careful  pot  culture,  has  produced  at  one  time  suled  for  the  African  coast,  with  the  intention 
more  than  800  fine  blossoms. — ^The  fulgid  lo-  of  penetrating  into  Abyssinia.  His  first  attempt 
belia  (Z.  fulgens)  and  the  splendid  lobelia  (L,  to  reach  that  country  proved  unsuccessful,  but 
iplenaeiu\  both  from  Mexico,  are  very  magnifi-  in  1626  he  disembarked  at  a  port  of  tiie  Bed 
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Bea,  and  entering  Abyssinia,  took  np  his  abode  the  action  of  the  heat  upon  its  pigmentary  mat- 
there  as  saperintendent  of  Oatholio  missions,  ter ;  acids  and  alcohol  produce  a  similar  efiect| 
During  the  lifetime  of  the  sovereign  then  reign-  but  dl  in  a  manner  not  perfectly  understood, 
ing  he  eigoyed  protection,  but  the  next  Abys-  except  by  the  further  oxidation  of  the  colorinff 
sinian  monarch  persecute  the  Catholics,  who  matter.  This  homy,  many-Jointed,  externid 
were  compelled  to  leave  the  country  in  1634.  skeleton,  being  non-extensile,  is  changed  period- 
The  exiles  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  at  icallv  as  the  animal  grows ;  it  splits  in  two  on 
Massowah,  and  Lobo  had  to  return  to  India  in  the  head  and  body,  the  new  one  forming  under- 
order  to  procure  funds  to  effect  their  ransom,  neath  in  2  e^ual  halves,  the  tail  being  shed 
Having  accomplished  this  object^  he  embarked  without  splitting ;  in  this  condition  of  the  shell, 
for  Portugal  to  submit  their  case  to  the  For-  which  is  soft  as  paper,  the  animal  is  defence- 
tuguese  government,  and  endeavor  to  rouse  it  less,  hiding  in  crevices  in  the  rocks  to  escape 
to  undertake  a  crusade  against  Abyssinia.  After  destruction  by  voracious  fish  and  its  own  spe- 
undergoing  shipwreck  and  captivity  he  arrived  cies.  The  eyes  are  placed  on  the  end  of  2  pe- 
at Lisbon ;  but  finding  that  he  could  not  induce  dundes,  movably  inserted  on  the  anterior  bor- 
either  Portugal  or  the  other  Catholic  powers  to  der  of  tiie  head ;  the  external  antennce  are  very 
assent  to  his  views,  he  reembarked  for  India  in  long  and  maDy-jointed,  the  seat  of  a  delicate 
1640,  and  was  subsequently  rector  and  provin-  sense  of  touch,  and  at  their  base  is  a  hollow 
clal  of  the  Jesuits  at  Goa.  In  1656  he  sailed  process  supposed  to  be  the  seat  of  the  sense  of 
once  more  for  Lisbon,  and  there  passed  the  rest  hearing ;  there  is  also  a  pair  of  smaller  median 
of  Lis  life  chiefly  in  literary  pursuits.  He  pub-  antennce,  in  whose  basal  joint  is  generally  placed 
lished  an  account  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  the  Cath-  the  sense  of  smell.  The  first  8  segments  of  the 
olic  missions  there,  under  the  title  of  "A  His-  thorax  are  changed  into  oral  and  tactile  organs, 
tory  of  Ethiopia^'  (Lisbon,  1659).  An  English  forming  foot  jaws  around  the  mouth ;  beneath 
translation  by  Dr.  Johnson  from  the  French  a  soft  upper  lip  is  a  pair  of  strong  mandibles 
version,  was  published  in  London  in  1735.  moving  laterally,  the  internal  border  hard,  and 

LOBOS  (or  Seal)  ISLANDS,  three  islands  havingatactilej>aZj9i/4;  behind  these  mandibles 

in  the  Pacific  near  the  coast  of  Peru,  and  be-  are  2  pairs  of  lower  jaws,  weaker,  and  without 

longing  to  that  country.    The  principal  island,  tactile  appendages ;  both  mandibles  and  max- 

Lobos  de  Tierra,  is  in  lat  6°  25'  S.  ana  long.  80°  illsa  are  mere  processes  from  the  basal  joint  of 

52'  W.,  and  is  5  m.  long  and  2  m.  broad.    The  thoracic  legs;  between  these  organs  is  a  soft 

smaller  islands  are  about  80  m.  S.  S.  E.  of  Lobos  under  lip^  which  is  a  fold  of  the  skin.    There 

do  Tierra,  and  are  separated  from  each  other  by  is  no  distinction  between  head  and  thorax,  the 

A  channel  a  few  hundred  feet  wide.    They  are  anterior  part  of  the  body  being  called  cephalo- 

called  together  Lobos  de  Fuera,  and  are  each  thorax,  which  contains  14  segments ;  the  first 

from  li  m.  to  2  m.  long  by  less  than  1  m.  in  6  contain  the  eyes,  antenme,  and  jaws;  the  next 

breadth.    There  is  good  anchorage  near  the  8  bear  the  maxillipeds  or  jaw  feet;  liie  10th 

larger  ibland,  and  two  safe  and  capacious  bays  segment  bears  the  great  pincers,  nsed  as  pre- 

at  the  smaller  islands.    The  sheltered  parts  of  hensile  organs,  ending  in  a  two-fingered  organ, 

these  islands  are  covered  with  guano,  tne  prod-  the  metatarsus  being  thickened  and  immovable 

net  not  only  of  birds,  but  of  the  seals  which  and  the  tarsus  capable  of  being  applied  to  it  like 

frequent  them,  and  from  which  they  are  named,  a  finger ;  the  4  succeeding  segments  bear  the 

The  quantity  of  the  deposit  on  the  whole  group  ambdatory  feet,  consisting  of  6  joints  each,  the 

is  estimated  at  740,000  tons.    In  1851  a  con-  anterior  2  pairs  ending  in  weak  pincers,  and  the 

troversy  respecting  the  title  to  these  islands  posterior  pairs  with  a  single  pomt,  all  more  or 

sprung  up  between  the  government  of  Peru  and  less  hairy.    The  abdomen  consists  of  7  seg- 

that  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  claiming  ments,  with  6  pairs  of  natatorv  appendages  be- 

them  in  consequence  of  their  alleged  discovery  neath,  some  concerned  in  the  nmction  of  repro- 

by  an  American  vessel  in  the  early  part  of  this  duction,  and  the  terminal  one  divided  into  5 

century.    On  investigation,  however,  the  daim  hair-fringed  plates,  the  external  ones  jointed. 

of  Peru  to  them  was  established  and  admitted  According  to  Siebold,  the  thorax  is  entirely 

by  the  American  and  British  governments.  abortive,  the  5  pairs  of  legs  being  appendages 

LOBSTEK,  a  well  known  marine  crusta-  of  the  abdominal  segments.    Hie  principal  or- 

cean,  of  the  order  decapoda  and  genus  Tiatnarus  gan  of  locomotion  is  the  tail,  which,  by  a  sud- 

giilne-Ed  wards).    The  common  lobster  of  the  den  bending  underneath,  sends  the  animal  back- 

nited  States  (&  Amerioantu^  Milne-Edwards)  ward  with  great  velocity.    The  carapace  is  free 

has  the  general  form  of  the  crawfish,  heretofore  at  the  side,  and  has  a  transverse  suture  on  the 

dcecribed,  but  may  be  distinguished  by  its  larger  back,  the  last  segment  being  immovable;  the 

size,  marine  habitat,  narrow  and  spiny  rostrum,  abdomen  is  about  as  long  as  or  longer  than  Uie 

and  greatly  developed  anterior  daws.     The  thorax.    The  intestine  is  straight,  and  the  anus 

rostrum  is  sharp,  turned  up  at  the  point,  fur-  at  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  stomach  has  a  firm 

nished  with  spines  at  the  base,  on  the  sides,  cartilaginous  support  in  the  pyloric  portion, 

and  beneath,  and  with  a  slight  furrow  on  the  consisting  of  8  solid  movable  pieces,  called  the 

dorsal  surface.    The  shell,  which  is  olive  or  "  lady''  from  a  fancied  resemblance  to  a  female 

blackish  green  with  darker  spots  and  blotches,  figure  seated  upon  a  sofa ;  it  is  composed  of 

as  is  well  known,  becomes  red  by  boiliog,  from  ohitine,  studded  with  bristles,  and  its  parts 
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doubtless  serve  the  purpose  of  teeth  in  an  inter-  ed  with  dead  fish  or  any  garbage;  they 

nal  mastication;  this  cartilaginons  framework  enter  easiiy,  bnt  their  expanded  claws  prevent 

is  shed  with  the  external  skeleton.    There  is  a  egress,  on  the  principle  of  the  common  wire  raft 

greenish  glandular  organ  surrounding  the  intes-  trap.    These  traps,  sunk  to  the  bottom  in  deep 

tine,  with  a  mixture  of  fat  cells;  this,  popularly  water,  and  their  places  marked  by  wooden  floats, 

called  *'  torn  alley,"  is  the  liver.    There  is  a  are  raised  every  day  or  two.  and  their  contents 

distinct  heart,  with  well  developed  arterial  ves-  removed ;  to  prevent  their  injuring  each  other, 

sels,  but  the  blood  does  not  flow  through  capil-  a  wooden  plug  is  driven  into  the  joint  of  the 

laries  into  veins,  being  effused  into  the  lacanss  movable  thumb,  which  keeps  the  daw  shot,  and 

which  lie  between  the  organs  and  appendages  tliey  are  then  transferred  to  a  floating  Unige  oar, 

of  the  body ;  still  the  blood  moves  in  a  deter-  in  which  they  will  live  many  days,  until  they 

minate  direction,  assisted  by  venous  sinuses,  are  wanted  for  market.   In  some  plaoes  lobsters 

Respiration  is  aquatic,  effected  by  branchias,  19  are  largely  used  as  bait  for  cod  and  other  deep 

in  number  on  eadi'side,  covered  by  the  cara-  water  fishes.    It  would  be  impossible  to  esti* 

pace,  and  enclosed  in  a  special  cavity  at  the  mate  the  number  consumed  annually  in  the  fresh 

oase  of  the  thoracic  limbs,  communicating  ex-  state,  bnt  it  must  be  counted  by  hundreds  of 

ternally  by  two  fissures;  the  water  enters  at  thousands;  as  the  price  varies  from  8  to  6  cents 

the  base  of  the  feet  near  the  edge  of  the  ce-  a  pound,  at  the  lowest,  it  will  be  seen  that  the 

phalothorax,  and  passes  out  on  the  sides  of  the  lobster  fishery  is  a  source  of  a  very  great  reve- 

respiratory  organs,  which  consist  of  clusters  of  nue  to  Kew  England,  which  is  their  principd 

minute  cylinders  set  together  in  a  brush-like  habitat  and  market.  The  shortest  way  of  killing 

manner;  the  foot  jaws  have  also  branchisd.  them  is  breaking  off  the  rostrum.  They  are  eon- 

The  sexes  are  distinct.    The  eggs  or  berries  of  sidered  as  good  only  for  bait  while  undergoing 

the  lobster  are  reddish  or  blackish,  spherical,  the  change  of  the  shell ;  no  part  is  poisonous^ 

elued  together  by  a  viscid  matter,  and  attached  though  the  cartilaginous  stomach  or  ^Mady"  is  so 

m  clusters  to  the  hairy  feet  of  the  posterior  ab-  tough  that  no  one  would  think  of  eating  it;  like 

dominal  segments;  they  are  thus  borne  about,  other  crustaceans  and  shellfish,  they sometimeB 

protected  under  the  body  of  the  female,  until  cause  eruptions  of  the  skin  in  hot  weather  and 

the  embryos  are  fully  developed.    The  young  in  susceptible  constitutions ;  the  unimpregnated 

differ  but  little  from  the  adalte,  and  take  shel-  eggs,  of  a  fine  red  color,  commonly  called 

ter  under  the  mother's  tail ;  they  are  often  seen  ^^  coral,"  are  considered  a  delicacy.  The  lobster 

surrounded  by  the  young  6  inches  long,  which  is  one  of  the  highest  of  the  macrouran  orlonjg- 

retire  to  safe  retreats  when  apprised  or  danger  tailed  decapod  crustaceans,  bnt  is  lower  in  its 

by  the  mother.    One  of  the  most  curious  pecu-  class  than  the  brachyuran  or  short-tailed  crabs 

Harlties  of  tibe  lobster  is  the  ease  and  frequency  of  the  same  order. — The  g&!m9paHnurus(FahT.)j 

with  which  the  large  claws  are  separated,  either  or  spiny  lobster,  of  the  European  seas,  grows  to 

by  accident  or  from  injury  received  in  their  a  weight  of  16  or  20  lbs. ;  the  shell  is  hard  and 

constant  attacks  upon  each  other ;  these  and  spiny,  the  antennes  much  longer  than  the  body, 

the  other  limbs  are  very  soon  replaced,  and  it  is  and  the  claws  very  small ;  it  is  much  esteemed 

very  common  to  catch  these  animals  with  one  as  food,  and  was  prized  by  the  ancient  RomanSi 

claw  absent  or  smaller  than  its  fellow ;  they  are  who  called  it  locnsta, 

said  frequently  to  lose  them  after  a  heavy  clap  LOOK,  a  metallic  apparatus  attached  to  doors, 
of  thunder,  at  which  they  are  always  much  dis-  drawers,  trunks,  &c.,  by  which  they  may  be 
turbed.  As  the  teeth  of  one  large  daw  are  secured  so  as  not  to  be  opened  without  the  in- 
numerous  and  sharps  and  those  of  the  other  few  strument  called  a  key  or  a  knowledge  of  the 
and  blunt  tubercles,  the  uses  are  probably  dif-  peculiar  device.  Locks  were  employed  by  the 
ferent,  the  one  for  crushing  and  the  other  for  ancient  Egyptians  for  fastening  doors,  and  they 
retaining  food  or  crippling  an  enemy ;  they  are  were  furnished  with  iron  key^  a  specimen  of 
very  quarrelsome,  whether  free  or  in  captivity,  which,  described  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
and  are  dangerous  to  handle  for  those  un-  had  a  shank  6  inches  long  looped  at  one  end  for 
acquainted  with  their  habits  and  mode  of  attack,  a  handle,  and  beat  around  at  the  other,  where 
Tliey  vary  in  length,  as  caught  for  the  market,  it  was  furnished  with  8  teeth  or  prongs  for  fit* 
from  1  to  2  feet,  thoagh  specimens  are  seen  con-  ting  corresponding  cavities,  in  which  pins  or 
siderably  larger  than  this,  and  in  weight  from  tumblers  held  fast  the  bolt,  until  they  were 
2  to  15  lbs. ;  they  are  common  in  the  markets,  moved  by  this  instrument.  Other  keys  of  va« 
especially  in  spring  and  summer,  'and  are  con-  rious  forms  have  been  met  with  in  the  ruins  of 
sidered  a  great  delicacy,  thoagh  the  meat  is  ancient  Egypt,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  that 
rather  indigestible.  There  is  only  one  species  in  early  period  the  principle  of  the  best  locks  of 
our  waters,  found  from  the  coast  of  New  York  modem  times  should  have  been  adopted,  which 
northward ;  the  best  are  taken  on  the  rocky  is  that  of  tumblers  for  holding  the  bolt  fist  nn- 
shores  of  New  England  north  of  Cape  Cod  *,  til  they  are  first  moved  by  the  key.  Rude  locks 
our  species  is  distinct  from  Jff.  gammarus  (Milne-  with  this  contrivanoe  have  been  used  in  differ- 
Ed wards)  of  Europe,  and  grows  to  a  larger  size,  ent  conntries  of  Europe  from  time  immemo- 
Their  food  is  entirely  animal.  They  are  caught  rial,  and  yet  it  was  only  taken  up  by  regolar 
in  baskets  or  traps,  with  a  concave  netting  at  lock  makers  within  the  last  100  years.  The 
each  end  having  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  bait-  use  of  locks  and  keys  is  alladed  to  in  some 
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9i  the  oldert  writings.  In  th«  Odywey  (zzi.)  inventor  and  others  as  Impregnable^  was  sooner 
Penelope  k  spoken  of  as  opening  a  wardrobe  or  later  picked  by  the  exeroise  of  ingenuity  as 
with  a  very  crooked  brass  key  having  an  ivory  oreat  as  or  greater  than  that  employed  in  its 
handle;  and  in  Jndges^  iiL  2&-25,  they  are  also  invention.  To  oonstmct  a  lock  that  shall  set 
referred  to  as  means  of  secoring  doors.  In  at  defiance  all  attempts  to  open  it  without  the 
Hercnlanenm  locks  were  found  of  complicated  possession  of  the  trae  key  would  seem  to  be  no 
ttractnre,  and  metallio  keys  as  old  as  the  oocn-  very  difficult  task ;  but  when  the  requisites  of 
nation  of  Britain  by  the  Romans  have  been  locks  are  considered,  their  construction  is  soon 
discovered  in  that  island.  The  Chinese  have  perceived  to  involve  mechanical  ingenuity  of 
possessed  considerable  skill  in  lock  making,  and  the  highest  order.  The  problem,  it  must  be  re- 
some  of  their  wooden  locks  are  constructed  on  membered,  is  not  to  make  a  single  lock,  with 
the  princi^e  of  the  famous  Bramah  lock  in-  some  device  peculiar  to  itself,  with  secret  con- 
vented  in  ilngland  in  1784.  These,  with  their  trivances  to  be  understood  by  one  or  more  par- 
sliders  or  tnmUers  of  different  lengths  ad^ted  ticularly  instructed  in  its  mysteries ;  but  it  is  to 
to  the  exact  length  of  the  wards  of  the  key,  in-  devise  a  plan  upon  which  for  economy^s  sake 
dicated  a  degree  of  ingenuity  in  this  department  an  unlimited  number  of  locks  can  be  msde,  each 
not  reached  by  the  most  civilized  nations  till  dififering  from  every  other  one  only  in  some 
near  the  close  of  the  last  century.  Up  to  that  slight  modification,  which  is  still  so  distinctive 
time  the  looks  in  general  use  were  of  the  most  that  the  key  which  is  made  to  open  one  is  use- 
ample  construction,  like  the  common  door  locks  lees  for  another.  The  keys  also,  while  resem- 
of  the  present  day.  They  conmst  of  a  box  or  bling  each  other  in  size  and  general  form,  must 
ease  (essential  to  all  locks)  in  which  is  a  sliding  possess  each  one  some  distinctive  and  essential 
bolt,  that  may  be  thrust  partiaDy  out  and  turn-  feature  which  cannot  be  imitated  without  hav- 
ed  badk  again  by  the  key.  When  the  lock  is  ing  the  original  key  to  copy,  nor  be  accident- 
attached  to  a  door,  the  bolt  is  the  part  that  en-  ally  hit  upon.  The  lock  also  must  be  so  cen- 
ters the  fixed  easement  and  prevents  the  door  structed,  that  its  inner  portion  cannot  be  reached 
from  being  opened.  The  keyhde  is  the  only  through  the  keyhole  by  any  other  instruments 
aperture  for  reaching  the  bolt.  The  key  is  a  designed  either  for  moving  the  bolt,  or  fur  ob- 
lever  acting  upon  a  pivot,  around  which  it  is  taining  an  impress  of  the  S)rms  and  position  of 
turned  by  tiie  long  handle  or  shank ;  and  the  its  parts,  or  for  the  introduction  of  gunpowder 
extreme  edge  of  &e  portion  that  enters  the  for  the  purpose  of  blowing  it  open.  Locks  with 
look  furthest  from  the  pivot  is  the  part  that  keyholes  concealed  under  knobs,  mouldings,  and 
engages  in  the  bolt  and  moves  it.  The  bolt  it-  architectural  devices,  and  reached  by  some  se- 
self  is  notched,  so  that  this  psrt  of  the  key  as  it  oret  spring,  the  position  of  which  is  known  only 
turns  may  take  hold  of  it.  In  order  to  add  to  to  the  owner,  may  in  many  cases  prove  a  satis- 
the  complexity  of  the  lock,  so  that  only  a  key  factory  and  effectual  security ;  but  they  may  also 
of  peculiar  form  can  turn  in  it,  bits  of  metal  are  prove  a  serious  inconvenience,  and  do  not  an- 
secured  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  plate,  which  swer  the  requirements  of  perfect  looks  for  gen- 
obstruct  the  movement  of  the  key  unless  this  is  erol  purposes.  The  so  called  letter  or  dial  locks 
provided  with  open  spaces  corresponding  to  are  of  similar  character  in  this  respect  They 
these  obstructions.  Hence  the  so  called  wards,  require  no  key,  and  the  movement  of  the  bolt 
which  give  the  different  patterns  to  common  is  effected  only  when  the  indices  upon  a  dial  are 
keys.  They  may  be  removed  from  the  key  so  arranged  as  to  point  to  certain  letters,  usually 
without  injury,  leaving  only  a  strip  of  metal  to  those  of  some  word,  which  the  owner  must  irl- 
conneot  the  extreme  edge  with  the  shank.  It  ways  bear  in  mind.  The  lock  may  be  arranged 
would  then  be  what  is  c^ed  a  skeleton  or  mas-  on  a  new  word  as  desired,  and  this  the  owner 
ter  key,  and  might  fit  many  locks  of  similar  must  be  careful  to  remember.  These  locks 
size.  The  insecurity  of  such  locks  is  readfly  per-  have  not  proved  a  safe  protection  against  piok- 
eeived.  Even  a  crooked  wire  may  often  be  sue-  ing.  One  invented  by  Mr.  Brown  in  Liverpool, 
cessfully  applied  to  reach  the  bolt  and  move  it  and  the  most  celebrated  of  this  class,  was  pick- 
back  ;  or  a  false  key  may  be  made  by  introduc-  ed  while  on  the  safe  of  Messrs.  Brown,  Shipley, 
ing  a  blank  key  (that  is,  one  not  cut  into  wards),  and  co.,  by  Mr.  Hobbs ;  and  another  of  }ir, 
its  side  coated  with  burglars^  wax,  and  causing  Lillie^s,  equally  celebrated  in  this  country,  was 
this  to  press  against  the  obstructions,  so  as  to  picked  in  1856  by  Mr.  Li;ius  Tale,  jr.,  of  Phlla- 
leave  the  mark  where  the  openings  may  after-  delphia. — ^The  great  feature  in  the  best  modem 
ward  be  made  by  filing.  Though  as  little  ingenu-  locks  is  the  tumbler,  which  is  introduced  in  a 
ity  iqppears  to  have  been  practised  in  the  picking  great  variety  of  forms.  Barron  in  1774  im- 
as  in  the  construction  of  these  looks,  still  their  proved  them  greatly  by  causing  them  to  hold 
insecurity  was  evident,  and  others  were  invent-  the  bolt  unless  they  were  lifted  to  the  exact 
ed  in  the  latter  part  of  tiie  last  oentury  of  more  height  required  to  fi'ee  it  and  no  more.  This 
complicated  plan,  the  key  acting  upon  several  he  effected  by  inserting  a  littie  pin  in  the  tum- 
bolts.  But  with  the  greater  ingenuity  in  con-  bier,  but  as  afterward  improved  oy  others  in  the 
Btruotion  that  of  pickuig  locks  increased  in  the  bolt,  and  making  a  notched  slit  in  the  tumbler 
same  ratio ;  and  in  the  history  of  locks,  from  the  for  it  to  plsy  in.  When  the  key  lifted  the 
invention  of  Bramah  to  the  present  time,  it  is  a  tumbler  too  high  or  not  high  enough,  the  pin, 
nngular  fact  that  each  new  one,  regarded  by  its  designated  the  stump,  caught  in  the  notches; 
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bnt  when  at  the  right  height,  the  bolt  oonld  can  make  nse  of  it^  as  was  ahown  bj  Mr.  Hobfas, 
slide  along,  carrjing  the  stnmp  through  the  to  indicate  just  the  necessary  height  to  which 
open  slit  or  '^  gateing^*  past  the  notches.  One  or  each  tnmbler  mnst  be  raised.  It  hence  prores 
a  nnmber  of  tamblere  may  be  used,  each  having  to  be  worse  than  nseless. — ^In  1831  Mr.  Rnther- 
its  own  gateing,  to  which  a  distinct  notch  in  ford  of  Sootknd  invented  a  look,  the  bolt  of 
the  extreme  edge  of  the  key  is  exactly  adapted,  which  being  barred  conld  be  freed  by  dock- 
The  more  tumblers  the  greater  is  the  complexity  work  connected  with  it,  and  set  for  any  partio- 
of  the  lock  and  the  improbability  of  construct-  nlar  time.  This  ingenious  contrivance  was  ob- 
ing  an  instrument  to  pick  it  For  a  long  time  it  viously  open  to  serious  objections.  In  1888  a 
was  generally  regarded  as  perfectly  safe,  though  method  of  affording  additional  security  to  locks 
the  method  of  picking  it,  called  the  tentative  pro-  was  patented  by  Mr.  Parsons  in  England,  which 
cess,  since  made  known  by  American  lock  mak-  consisted  in  arranging  the  tumblers  so  that  they 
ers,  was  described  in  the  7th  edition  of  the  could  be  taken  out  and  transposed,  and  then 
**  Encyclopaedia  Britannica."  nublished  80  years  returned  to  the  lock,  the  key  being  at  the  same 
ago,  but  entirely  overlooked.  The  most  im-  time  changed  in  a  corresponding  manner.  The 
proved  form  of  this  lock,  manufactured  by  Mr.  principle,  it  is  believed,  was  understood  long 
Chubb  of  London,  was  repeatedly  picked  by  Mr.  oefore  that  time ;  and  it  is  the  same  that  was 
Hobbs  of  Boston  by  this  very  method.  It  con-  subsequently  fully  developed  in  the  celebrated 
sists  in  carefully  moving  with  some  instrument,  locks  constructed  in  the  United  States  and  known 
which  serves  as  a  key,  one  tumbler  at  a  time,  as  the  "  permutation"  locks.  The  changes  of 
and  Judging  by  the  feeling  when  the  stump  is  which  some  of  these  locks  are  capable  are  al- 
opposite  the  gateing.  This  can  be  ascertained  most  infinite  in  number,  and  being  readily  made 
by  an  expert  operator  very  quickly,  and  retain-  merely  by  adjusting  rings  attached  to  the  key 
ing  each  tumbler  in  its  proper  place  as  this  is  and  then  turning  the  bolt,  which  cannot  after- 
found,  the  bolt  at  last  is  free  to  move.  Bramah^s  ward  be  turned  back  except  by  the  same  com* 
lock,  invented  in  1784  (see  Bramah^s  Look),  is  a  bination  of  rings  upon  the  key,  the  contrivance 
very  ingenious  modification  of  the  tumbler  sys-  would  seem  to  be  perfect,  particnlariy  as  the 
tem ;  and  in  his  pamphlet,  in  which  he  exposes  key  is  conveniently  small.  By  means  of  these 
the  insecurity  of  ordinary  locks,  he  states  that  changes  the  lock  may  even  possess  the  advan- 
it  is  '^not  within  the  range  of  art  to  produce  a  tage  of  a  new  one  of  different  constmotion  as 
key  or  otiier  instrument  by  which  a  lock  on  often  as  the  owner  pleases.  But  unfortunately 
this  principle  can  be  opened."  It  was  however  it  has  not  been  found  proof  against  the  very 
by  the  method  just  referred  to  that  Mr.  Hobbs  ingenious  methods  of  picking  which  have  kepi 
in  1851  proved  the  insecurity  of  this  famous  pace  with  the  improvements  in  lo<^s.  Dr. 
lock,  and  obtained  the  prize  of  200  guineas  that  Andrews  of  Perth  Amboy  first  produced  locks  on 
had  long  been  a  standing  offer  in  the  shop  win-  this  principle  that  attained  any  celebrity.  This 
dow  of  the  Messrs.  Bramah  to  any  one  who  was  in  the  year  1841 ;  and  for  some  years  after 
could  make  an  instrument  that  would  pick  or  his  lock  was  in  high  repute  and  much  employed 
open  it.  The  lock  to  which  this  notice  was  at-  by  bankers  and  otiiers.  Upon  the  iMU'rel  of  the 
tached  was  a  very  complicated  one  of  18  sliders,  key  he  placed  steel  rings  as  blanks  in  the  place 
corresponding  to  the  tumblers  of  Barron^s  lock,  of  some  of  the  "  bits"  of  the  key,  and  however 
like  most  other  locks,  it  is  defective  in  this  arranged  the  key  would  lock  the  bolt,  but  un- 
respect,  that  its  parts  which  come  in  contact  lock  it  only  with  the  same  arrangement.  Mr. 
witii  the  key  are  affected  by  pressure  applied  Robert  Newell  of  New  York  invented  in  the 
to  the  bolt ;  and  all  such  locks,  according  to  same  year  a  more  complicated  lock  than  that 
Mr.  Hobbs,  can  be  picked.  This  is  the  weak  of  Dr.  Andrews  upon  this  permutating  princi- 
point  in  the  dial  or  letter  locks.  But  the  Bra-  pie,  which  he  afterward  developed  to  the  high- 
mah  locks  when  in  actual  use  are  not  exposed  est  degree  of  perfection.  MaJdng  of  lock  picking 
to  this  method  of  operating,  and  they  are  still  a  science  for  careful  study,  he  wowed  tiie  inse- 
properly  regarded  as  among  the  most  secure  of  curity  of  Dr.  Andrews's  lock  by  picking  it  on 
locks,  and  the  small  size  of  their  key  is  a  great  the  tentative  or  pressure  principle,  and  then 
recommendation  to  them.  But  it  should  be  re-  performed  the  same  feat  on  his  own  lock,  which 
membered  that,  the  patent  having  long  since  he  frankly  acknowledged,  ffis  improvement 
expired,  there  are  many  cheap  imitations  sold  was  the  introduction  of  the  primaiy  and  second- 
as  genuine,  which  can  be  opened  as  easily  by  a  ary  system  of  tumblers,  thus  doubling  the  capa- 
goose  quill  or  any  small  metallic  tube  as  by  city  of  the  permutation  key.  To  this  he  adae4 
their  own  key.  The  next  invention  in  lock  the  intermediate  or  detached  tumbler  principle 
making  worthy  of  note  was  that  called  the  ^*  de-  as  a  perfect  safeguard,  and  again  offered  his  look 
lector,"  a  contrivance  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Ohubb  as  unpickable.  Its  imperfection,  however,  was 
nuide  in  1818.  It  is  a  lever  so  arranged  that  soon  after  shown  by  Mr.  William  Hall  of  Boston, 
any  tumbler  lifted  too  high  by  a  false  key,  or  who  opened  it  by  the  so  caUed  "  smoke"  pro- 
in  picking,  turns  it  so  as  to  catch  in  the  bolt  cess.  A  smoky  name  introduced  into  the  lode 
and  effectually  prevent  its  moving  until  by  a  leaves  a  fine  deposit  of  lampblack  on  the  edges 
backward  motion  of  the  key  the  detector  and  or  **  bellies"  of  the  tumblers,  which  is  removed 
tambler  are  restored  to  their  places.  An  opera-  by  the  key  when  next  introduced  from  those 
tor  aware  of  this  contrivance  being  in  the  lock  parts  rubbed  by  its  bits.    After  this  the  opera- 
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tor  by  means  of  a  small  mirror  reflects  a  strong  leave  no  trace  of  their  action,  and  tbe  move- 
light  into  the  lo<^  and  brings  the  key  marks  to  ments  are  too  concealed  to  be  reached  by  any 
▼lew.  Means  are  thns  afforded  for  obtaining  observation.  This  lock  as  well  as  Neweil^s  is 
the  exact  dimensions  for  a  false  key.  Hie  next  highly  praised  both  for  its  security  and  the  per- 
step  iras  to  oonoecd  the  tamblers.  This  Mr.  H.  fection  of  its  workmanship  by  Mr,  £.  B.  Deni- 
0.  Jones  of  Newark  aooomplished  by  a  ooncen-  son,  the  famous  dockmaker  of  London.  He 
trio  ring  and  cnrtain,  and  Mr.  Pyes  still  more  remarks  '^  that  the  casting  of  both  these  Ameri- 
effectaaUy  by  an  eccentric  ring  and  cnrtain.  can  locks  (which  have  all  their  heavy  parts  of 
Thns  completed,  this  was  the  famous  parantop-  oast  iron)  is  vastly  superior  to  any  iron  casting 
tic  (concealed  from  view)  lock,  with  one  of  we  have  ever  seen  made  in  England ;  and  on 
which  Mr.  A.  0.  Hobbe  defied  the  best  English  the  whole  the  United  States  are  evidently  far 
operators,  and  established  the  superiority  of  ahead  of  us  in  the  manufacture  of  both  good 
American  looks  in  the  great  exhibition  of  1861.  and  cheap  locks."  He  observes  the  same  pecn- 
This  lock  came  into  general  use  in  the  United  liar  feature  of  the  application  of  machinery  by 
States,  but,  though  bitroduced  into  the  bank  of  American  mechanics  to  the  production  of  du- 
England  and  some  other  banks  in  Great  Britain,  plicates  of  the  parts  of  locks,  which  he  had 
has  never  become  popular  there.  The  perfect  praised  in  their  construction  of  clocks ;  and 
security  it  afforded  remdned  unquestioned  until  noticing  the  extent  to  which  Mr.  Hobbs  had 
1856,  when  even  this  lock  was  picked  by  Mr.  carried  the  stamping  and  machine  finishing  sys- 
Ijnns  Tale,  1r.,  of  Philadelphia,  making  use  of  tem,  he  adds :  '^  It  is  hardly  exaggerating  to  say 
what  he  called  his  impression  process.  Mr.  that  he  has  abolished  the  use  of  the  file,  and 
Yale  affirms  that  by  this  feat  he  has  proved  that  left  nothing  to  hand  labor  except  the  mere  fit- 
all  these  locks  may  be  picked,  if  the  key  be  of  ting  of  the  pieces  together  and  putting  the  tum- 
the  "  winged  "  form,  and  if  in  its  use  it  rubs  an  biers  in  the  right  position  to  have  the  gateing 
impression  on  the  edges  of  the  tumblers.  The  cut  according  to  the  key."  As  a  proof  that  the 
fatner  of  this  inventor,  Mr.  Linus  Yale,  senior,  United  States  still  retains  the  lead  in  this  art, 
also  a  lockmaker  of  great  ingenuity,  obtained  a  the  fact  may  be  mentioned  that  tiie  permutation 
patent  in  1848  for  a  lock  called  the  *'  pin"  lock,  lock  is  here  in  general  use,  while  in  England  it 
and  after  this  for  another  known  as  the  duplex  Is  hardly  known.  Mr.  Denison  himself  m vent- 
lock,  for  which  two  keys  were  required ;  one  ed  in  1852  a  lock  pronounced  by  Mr.  Hobbs  the 
being  introduced,  it  was  necessary  to  unscrew  only  one  of  Enfflish  invention  secure  against  any 
and  remove  its  nandle  and  close  the  keyhole  known  method  of  picking.  Li  this  the  works 
entirely  with  a  hardened  plate  before  the  other  are  large  and  strong,  while  the  keyhole  is  so 
keyhole  could  open.  This  was  regarded  as  ab-  narrow  that  no  instrument  strong  enough  to 
solutely  secure  until  it  was  picked  by  his  son.  injure  the  lock  can  be  introduced,  nor  a  refiect- 
The  latter,  convinced  that  any  plan  for  exclud-  or  to  observe  the  bellies  of  the  tumblers.  The 
ing  picking  tools  is  useless  so  long  as  the  bolt  is  shot  by  a  handle  independently  of  the 
i^ape  of  the  key  prevents  the  keyhole  from  key,  by  which  alone  it  can  be  withdrawn ;  but 
being  entirely  closed,  and  that  the  method  just  the  construction  of  the  lock  does  not  allow  the 
given  of  doing  this  is  ineffectuaJ,  unless  the  key  to  remain  in  it ;  and  except  when  the  key 
lock  be  so  constructed  that  the  tumblers  cannot  is  in  the  hole,  it  is  quite  closed  by  a  steel  curtain 
be  moved  into  their  true  position  when  the  key-  within,  which  springs  across  it. — ^A  common  de- 
hole  is  open,  contrived  in  1851  a  lock  of  most  vice  against  the  employment  of  strong  tools  for 
ingenious  construction,  which  he  called  the  magic  forcing  locks  apart,  and  of  gunpowder  to  blow 
lode.  In  this  the  bits  of  the  key  are  attached  them  up,  is  a  strong  slider  of  oast  steel,  made, 
upon  its  shaft  and  appear  as  of  the  same  piece ;  as  in  the  lock  just  named,  to  close  the  keyhole, 
but  when  the  key  is  introduced  into  the  lock  Sometimes  a  piece  of  the  back  plate  of  the  lock 
they  are  taken  up  by  a  pin,  which  enters  through  is  cut  out,  and  screwed  on  again  with  a  few 
them  into  the  centre  of  the  key  shaft,  and  this  small  screws.  When  force  is  applied,  this  part 
being  turned  in  the  usual  manner,  a  train  of  gives  way,  saving  the  rest 
gear  wheels  is  set  in  motion,  which  first  sepa-  LOCK!,  Matthew,  an  English  composer,  bom 
rates  the  bits  of  the  key  from  the  shaft,  and  then  in  Exeter  about  1686,  died  in  1677.  At  the 
carries  them  away  from  the  keyhole  into  the  restoration  he  was  appointed  to  prepare  the 
interior  of  the  lock.  They  there  arrange  the  music  for  the  public  entry  of  Charles  II.  He  is 
tumblers  to  their  proper  positions  out  of  sight  considered  as  the  father  of  the  English  opera, 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  any  picking  tools ;  for  He  wrote  the  music  for  '*  Macbeth,"  the  ^^  Tem- 
tiie  same  motion  which  detaches  and  carries  pest,"  and  Shadwell^s  "  Psyche." 
away  the  bits  at  the  same  time  closes  up  the  LOCKE,  Johk,  an  English  philosopher,  bom 
keyhole  with  a  solid  hardened  blocking.  When  in  Wrington,  Somersetshire,  Aug.  29, 1632,  died 
the  bolt  is  shot  the  keyhole  reopens,  the  bits  at  Oates,  a  country  seat  in  Essex.  Oct.  28, 1704. 
come  back  and  join  the  handle  again,  and  all  are  The  moderate  inheritance  of  his  lamily  was  con- 
taken  out  as  they  went  in.  The  bits  if  desir-  siderably  reduced  during  the  civil  wars,  in  which 
able  may  betaken  off  and  carried  in  the  pocket,  his  father  was  a  parliamentary  captitin.  Under 
leaving  the  shaft  or  handle  with  the  lock.  In  the  brief  political  ascendency  of  the  Puritans 
this  lock  neither  the  smoke  nor  impression  pro-  he  imbibea  the  religious  principle  and  spirit  of  , 
oeas  can  be  applied  for  picking,  for  tlie  key  bits  liberty  which  aotuiSed  that  body  of  men.    His 
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edneation  began  afc  Westadnater  aohool,  fi^om  third  «arl  of  Shafteaboiy^  the  elegant  |>hflo- 
which  be  was  elected  in  1651  to  Ghristoharoh  aophical  writer  of  Qaeen  Aiane's  reign.  In  1663 
ooliege,  Oxford^  where  he  was  graduated  hach^  he  accompanied  the  earl  and  conntess  of  North- 
lor  or  artB  in  1655  and  master  in  165S,  continuing  umberland  on  a  tonr  in  France,  and  after  hU 
to  reside  in  that  city  till  1664.  In  after  life  he  return  (1672)  was  employed  by  Shaftesbury  to 
regretted  that  he  had  enpent  BO  much  of  his  time  draw  up  the  fundamental  laws  of  Carolina, 
in  the  university,  chiefly  from  his  contempt  of  which  province  had  just  been  granted  to  him 
the  scholastic  philosophy  and  methods  which  and  7  others.  The  scheme  of  sovernment 
were  there  upheld ;  yet  he  applied  himself  dili-  which  was  prepared,  aristocratic  and  conformed 
gently  to  tiie  classics,  read  in  private  the  works  to  monarchy,  yet  tolerant  of  all  religions,  indi- 
of  Bacon  and  Descartes,  and  enjoyed  the  friend-  cates  the  cautious  and  practical  tendencies  of  his 
ship  of  persons  whose  society  and  conversation  mind,  since,  though  a  lover  of  freedom,  he  pro- 
first  suggested  the  idea  of  his  greatest  work,  posed  to  establish  it  in  a  new  country  only  in  so 
His  companions  were  chosen  rather  frvm  among  for  as  it  had  been  realized  in  England.  In  1670 
the  livdy  and  agreeable  than  the  studious  and  he  made  the  first  sketch  of  his  ^^  Essay  on  the 
leiumed,  and  his  early  correspondence  often  dis-  Human  Understanding,"  which  was  finished  in 
plays  wit  and  irony.  The  precise  and  scientifio  1687  and  published  in  1690.  In  a  discussion  with 
method  of  Descartes  seems  to  have  given  the  five  or  six  friends  at  his  chambers  in  Oxford, 
first  impulse  to  his  speculations,  but  Bacon  ex-  he  suggested  that  the  dispute  and  perplexity 
erted  a  more  permanent  and  congenial  influence,  could  only  be  solved  by  a  preliminary  examlna* 
and  he  may  be  called  the  metaphysician  of  the  tion  of  our  own  abilities,  and  of  what  subjecCs 
Baconian  philosophy.  After  receiving  his  de-  our  understandings  are  or  are  not  fitted  to  deal 
grees  he  devoted  himselfprincipally  to  medicine,  with.  He  set  down  several  thoughts  on  the 
which  occupied  much  of  his  attention  through  subject  previous  to  their  next  meeting,  and  the 
life,  and  his  eminent  proficiency  in  which  is  at-  work  thus  begun  was  often  resumed  and  often 
tested  by  Dr.  Sydenham,  the  greatest  autiiority  neglected  during  hii  various  avocations,  and 
of  his  time.  But  though  he  was  disciplined  by  the  was  ultimately  completed  in  retirement  and 
study  of  the  complicated  and  fleeting  phenom-  leisure.  While  Shaftesbury  was  lord  chancellor, 
ena  of  disease  for  the  sagacious  observation  of  Locke  held  the  ^pointment  of  secretary  for  the 
the  phenomena  of  the  mind^  yet  his  works,  un-  presentation  of  benefices,  and  afterward  <^  sec- 
like  those  of  Hartley,  Darwm,  or  Oabanis,  who  retary  to  the  board  of  trade.  In  1675  he  went 
were  also  both  physicians  and  philosophers,  con-  to  France  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  residing 
tain  no  passages  savoring  of  the  chemical  labor-  in  Montpellier,  where  he  became  acquainted 
atory  or  the  anatomical  lecture  room.  In  1664  with  Mr.  Herbert  (afterward  earl  of  PembrokeX 
he  accepted  the  post  of  secretary  in  a  diplomatio  to  whom  his  '*  Essay ^'  is  dedicated,  and  in  Paria^ 
mission  to  the  court  of  Brandenburg,  and,  re-  where  his  conversation  was  welcomed  by  the 
turning  to  Oxford  within  a  year,  was  in  doubt  most  eminent  literary  and  scientific  men.  He 
whether  to  begin  the  practice  of  medicine  as  a  was  recalled  to  England  when  Shaftesbury  re- 
profession,  to  continue  in  diplomatic  employ-  gained  power  for  a  brief  season  in  1679,  and 
ments,  ofSars  of  which  both  in  Spain  and  Ger-  foUowea  that  nobleman  when,  chained  wiUi  h^ 
many  were  made  to  him,  or  to  enter  the  church,  treason,  he  took  refuge  in  Holland  in  1682.  He 
a  considerable  preferment  in  which  was  prom-  continued  to  reside  there  after  the  death  of 
ised  through  the  duke  of  Ormond,  lord  lieuten-  Shtdftesbury,  having  incurred  the  hostUity  of 
ant  of  Ireland.  He  was  engaged  in  studies  in  the  court  by  his  connection  with  him.  At 
experimental  philosophy,  when  in  1666  he  be-  Amsterdam  he  kept  aloof  from  the  British 
came  acquainted  with  Lord  Ashley,  afterward  exiles  who  were  plotting  tlie  rebelhon  of  Mon- 
earlofShaftesbury,  who  was  then  suffering  from  mouth,  auguring  their  ill  success,  and  joined 
an  abscess  in  the  chest.  Locke  divined  the  na-  with  limborch,  Le  Clerc,  and  others,  in  the 
ture  of  the  disorder,  which  no  one  else  had  been  formation  of  a  philosophical  society  for  the 
able  to  discover;  the  life  of  the  nobleman  was  weekly  discussion  of  important  questions.  Spies 
believed  to  have  been  saved  by  a  surgical  oper-  were  set  about  him  to  suggest  irritating  topics, 
ation  which  the  philosopher  advised ;  and  the  and  to  report  his  words  to  hb  ruin,  but  they 
result  was  a  close  and  permanent  friendship  be-  were  foiled  by  Ms  steady  silence  concerning  the 
tween  them.  Locke  accompanied  him  to  Lon-  politics  of  the  day.  The  court  therefore  re- 
don,  and  in  his  house  enjoyed  the  society  of  the  solved  to  punish  him  in  the  only  point  where 
duke  of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Northnmber-  he  was  vulnerable,  and  ejected  him  from  his 
land.  Lord  Hali&x,  and  others  of  the  most  dis-  studentship  in  Christchurch  college.  Still  he 
tinguished  characters  of  the  time.  Shaftesbury  reftised  to  take  part  in  the  schemes  of  invasion, 
united  engaging  manners  with  distinguished  and  concealed  himself  at  Utrecht,  where  he  was 
ability,  and  was  an  admirable  talker ;  and  Locke,  employed  in  writing  his  letter  *^  On  Toleration.^' 
whose  esteem  for  conversational  capacity  led  In  the  Biblioth^ties  of  Le  Olerc  he  published  in 
him  to  assign  it  a  first  place  in  the  formation  of  French  in  1686  a  '*  New  Method  of  a  Common- 
a  man's  mind,  was  probably  attached  in  this  place  Book,"  in  1687  an  abridgment  of  his 
instance  very  much  by  this  quality.  While  re-  ^^  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,"  and  in 
siding  with  him  he  superintended  the  education  1688  his  letter  *'  On  Toleration,"  which  was  pub- 
of  his  son,  and  subsequently  of  his  grandson  the  lished  in  England  in  the  same  year,  and  in  Latin 
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at  Goada  in  1689.    Its  liberal  Tiews  were  at*  last  jean,  while  aofforing  under  an  inearable 

tacked  by  an  Oxford  theolo^an.  and  were  de-  asthma,  the   affectionate   attentions  of  Lady 

fended   hj  Locke   in   two  adaitional  letters.  Masham,  a  daughter  of  Balph  Ondworth,  and 

Adopting  the  theory  of  a  compact,  he  maintain-  died  ultimately  in  his.  chair,  from  the  natural 

ed  that  the  state  relates  only  to  civil  interests,  decay  of  a  constitution  originally  weak,  while 

has  nothing  to  do  with  matters  of  the  world  to  die  was  reading  the  Psalms  to  him. — ^The  ooutso 

oome,  and  should  therefore  tolerate  all  modes  and  circumstances  of  Locke's  life  were  in  eyery 

of  worship  not  immoral  in  their  nature  or  in«  respect  favorable  to  the  production  of  such  a 

volving  doctrines  inimical  to  good  government,  work  as  the  ^  Essay  on  the  Human  Understand- 

Conscions  of  no  crime,  he  refused  to  accept  a  ing.**    Early  imbued  with  a  zeal  for  liberty  and 

pardon  which  WUliam  Penn  promised  to  obtain  witii  the  principles  of  a  severe  morality,  his 

for  him  from  James  n.,  but  returned  to  England  whole  life  was  a  warfare  against  the  enemies  of 

after  the  revolution  of  1688  in  the  same  fleet  freedom  in  speculation,  freedom  in  worship,  and 

which  brought  the  princess  of  Orange,  and  ob-  freedom  from  every  unnecessary  political  re* 

tained  through  Lord  Mordaunt  the  ofBoe  of  straint.    Acquainted  by  his  stuoies  both  with 

commissioner  of  appeals.    Li  1690  appeared  his  scholastic  subtleties  and  tibe  physical  soiencesi 

*'  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,''  the  first  he  was  in  mature  age  admitted  to  the  society 

work  which  attracted  attention  in  England  to  of  wits  and  politicians,  and  became  a  man  of 

metaphysical  speculations,  except  on  the  part  of  business  and  of  the  world.    The  ^^Essav"  was 

merely  studious  men,  and  one  of  the  greatest  the  product  of  meditation  continued  through 

contributions  in  modem  times  to  the  philosophy  many  years,  was  composed  at  intervals,  and  ia 

of  the  human  mind.  The  celebrity  of  the  author  in  a  studied  colloquial  and  rather  racy  style^ 

as  a  friend  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  at-  which,  however  attractive  to  the  reader,  is  too 

tacks  upon  it<,  and  Ihe  attempts  made  at  Oxford  figurative,  ambiguous,  various,  and  even  contri^ 

to  prevent  the  students  from  reading  it,  were  dictor^,  for  the  purposes  of  philosophy.    Tba 

among  the  secondary  causes  of  its  success,  essential  character  and  tendency  of  his  system 

Six  ^itions  appeared  within  14  years,    and  has  therefore  always  been  a  matter  of  dispute 

through  translations  into  Latin  and  French  the  between  metaphysicians  of  difiTerent  schools^ 

fame  of  the  author  was  made  European.    He  and  different  passages  suggest  very  opposite 

published  in  1690  two  "  Treatises  on  Oivil  Gov-  conclusions.    His  obiect  was  to  inquire  into  the 

emment,*'  written  to  support  the  principles  of  origin,  certainty,  ana  extent  of  human  knowl- 

the  revolution  by  establishing  the  title  of  King  edge,  and   his   method  was  purely  psycholo- 

H^illiam  upon  the  consent  of  the  people  as  the  gical,  by  the  patient  and  tentative  observation 

odv  title  of  lawful  government;  in  1698  his  of  the  phenomena  of  consciousness.    In  the 

^^  Thoughts  concerning  Education,"  in  which  1st  book  he  confdtes  the  Cartesian  doctrine  of 

his  obiect  is  to  fashion  a  gentleman  rather  than  innate  principles  or  axioms,  which  would  oon- 

a  scholar,  and  therefore  ne  lays  less  stress  on  flict  with  his  whole  theory  of  the  empirical 

learning  than  on  virtue,  breeding,  and  practical  origin  of  our  ideas.    This  theory  is  fully  devel- 

wisdom ;  and  in  1696  the  ^*  Reasonableness  of  oped  in  the  2d  book,  in  which  he  shows  that 

Christianity,"  the  object  of  which  was  to  deter-  our  natural  faculties  are  capable  of  forming  eveiy 

mine  what  points  of  belief  were  common  to  all  notion  that  we  possess,  that  the  action  of  these 

the  Christian  sects,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  plan  faculties  takes  its  rise  from  experience,  and 

of  the  king  for  the  reconciliation  and  union  of  that  the  mind  may  therefore  be  compared  to  a 

them  all.    He  published  a  vindication  of  this  sheet  of  white  piq)er  void  of  all  cJiaracters  till 

work  against  the  charge  of  Socinianism,  and  the  events  of  time  inscribe  them.    Having  thus 

conducted  a  controversy  with  Stillingfieet,  who  stated  the  principle  that  aU  the  materials  of  our 

in  his  work  on  the  Trinity  denounc^  some  of  knowledge  oome  from  experience,  he  explains 

the  principles  of  the  "  Essay"  as  opposed  to  fhn-  it  more  particularly  by  making  a  distinction  be- 

dametital  Christian  doctrines.    In  1700  he  re-  tween  sensation  and  reflection  as  sources  of  | 

signed  his  commissionership  in  consequence  of  ideas.  The  former  is  observation  of  the  external 

his  failins  health,  and,  declining  a  pension  offered  world,  the  latter  of  our  own  mental  operations. 

him  by  the  king  in  a  personal  interview,  retired  Though  he  uses  the  term  reflection  in  a  wavering 

to  the  mansion  of  his  friend  Sir  Francis  Masham  and  indefinite  sense,  it  does  not  plainly  appear 

at  Oates,  in  Essex,  where  he  devoted  the  re*  that  he  ascribed  to  it  any  other  power  than  that 

maindcr  of  his  life  to  the  study  of  the  Scrip-  of  a  mere  formal  and  k^cal  medbanism,  to  act 

tures.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  later  labors  were  upon,  to  combine  and  compare,  and  toexten- 

a  ^*  Discourse  on  the  Miracles,"  "  Paraphrases,  sively  modify  the  materials  primarily  affoided 

with  Notes,  of  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,"  and  an  by  the  senses.    In  long  and  acute  processes  of 

'^  Examination  of  Father  Malebranche^s  Opinion  reasoning  he  aims  to  bring  the  ideas  of  space, 

of  Seeing  All  Things  in  God,"  which  were  pub-  time,  infinity,  causality,  personal  identity,  sub- 

lished  posthumously.    His  excellent  treatise  on  stance,  and  good  and  evil  within 'the  limits  of 

the  *^  Conduct  of  the  Understanding,"  which  experience.    The  8d  book  is  a  treatise  on  the 

may  be  regarded  as  the  ethical  application  of  his  nature,  use,  and  abuse  of  language.    In  the  4th 

'*  Essay,"  being  a  scheme  of  the  education  which  book  he  passes  from  ideas  to  knowledge,  from 

an  adalt  person  should  give  himself,  also  ap-  psychology  to  ontology,  treating  llie  question  as 

peered  after  his  death.    He  received  during  his  to  the  adequacy  of  our  ideas  and  the  reality  of 
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otir  knowledge.  He  held  a  representative  theory  -Scott  in  Edinhnrgh,  and  the  intimacj  whicli 
of  perception,  maintaining  that  the  mind  does  sprang  np  between  them  resulted  in  Lockhart^s 
not  know  things  immediately,  bat  by  the  inter-  marriage,  in  April,  1820,  to  8ophia  Charlotte, 
vention  of  ideas;  that  knowledge  is  real  only  in  the  eldest  daughter  of  Sir  Widter.  He  soon 
so  far  as  there  is  conformity  between  oar  ideas  after  removed  with  his  wife  to  Chiefswood,  a 
and  the  reality  of  things ;  and  thatr  ideas  may  be  cottage  within  2  miles  of  Abbotsford,  whither 
entirely  inadeqaate,  however  distinct  they  are,  his  father-in-law  was  in  the  habit  of  going  daily 
thns  rejecting  the  criterion  of  Descartes.  This  for  relaxation  from  his  literary  labors,  or  to 
theory  contains  the  germ  ofatter  scepticism,  and  escape  his  nnmerons  visitors.  He  remained, 
was  the  gronnd  on  which  Berkeley  denied  the  however,  a  regnlar  contributor  to  ^*  Blackwood,^' 
existence  of  the  material  worid,  and  Hame  in-  and  at  the  same  time  became  an  industrioos 
Tolved  all  haman  knowledge  in  doabt.  The  dis-  writer  of  fiction.  In  1821  appeared  his  "  Yale- 
tinction  established  by  £[ant  between  the  cause  rius,  a  Roman  Story,**  said  to  have  been  written 
and  the  occasion  of  our  conceptions,  making  the  in  8  weeks ;  In  1822,  ^*  Adam  Blair,**  a  Scottish 
Ibrmer  to  exist  in  the  original  constitution  of  tale  of  a  deep  and  almost  tragic  interest ;  and 
the  miud,  and  the  latter  in  the  circumstances  in  1828,  "Reginald  Dalton,**  a  tale  of  English 
of  experience,  would  have  removed  the  fhnda-  university  life.  In  1823  he  edited  an  edition 
mental  error  involved,  perhaps  without  design,  of  "  Don  Quixote,**  with  copious  notes,  and  in 
in  the  system  of  Locke.  There  are  In^cations  the  succeeding  year  collected  and  published  his 
in  many  passages  of  his  work  that  he  was  not  translations  of  "  Ancient  Spanish  Ballads,*' 
satisfied  with  that  tendency  to  sensationalism,  which  had  previously  appeared  in  ^Blackwood" 
which  when  rigidly  developed  bore  fruits  of  and  elsewhere.  This  work,  which  has  been  re- 
utilitarianism  in  morals,  materialism  in  meta-  peatedly  reprinted  in  Great  Britain  and  Amen* 
physics,  and  scepticism  in  religion. — ^A  biogra-  ca,  is  one  of  his  most  popular  publications,  and 
phy  of  Locke  was  published  in  1829  by  Lord  the  splendid  illustrated  eaition  of  Murray  (Lon- 
King,  a  lineal  descendant  of  his  sister,  and  added  don,  1841)  has  circulated  by  many  thousands 
to  Bohn*s  "  Standard  Library"  in  1858.  The  of  copies.  In  1824  appeared  his  last  novel,  en- 
best  complete  edition  of  his  works  is  in  10  titled  the  "History  of  Matthew  Wald.*'  In  Uie 
vols.  (London,  1801  and  1812).  His  philosophi-  latter  part  of  1825  Sir  John  T.  Coleridge,  who 
cal  works  have  been  published  with  a  prelimi-  had  conducted  the  "  Quarterly  Review'*  since 
nary  essay  and  notes  by  J.  A.  St.  John  (2  vols.,  the  retirement  of  OifPord,  was  compelled  by 
London,  1854).  professional  engagements  to  resign  the  editor- 
LOOKED  JAW.  See  Tbtaitos.  ship,  and  Lockhart,  although  only  in  his  84fli 
LOCKHART,  John  Gibson,  a  Scottish  author,  year,  was  invited  to  supply  his  place.  He  ac- 
bom  in  Glasgow  in  1792,  died  at  Abbotsford,  cepted  the  offer,  removea  to  London  with  his 
Nov.  25, 1854.  He  was  educated  at  the  uni-  family  early  in  1826,  and  filled  the  responsible 
versity  of  Glasgow,  and  having  obtained  an  ex-  position  of  editor  until  1868.  Under  his  charge 
hibitlon  in  Baliol  college,  Oxford,  was  graduat-  the  "  Quarterly*'  maintained  and  increased  its 
ed  at  the  latter  place  as  a  bachelor  of  civil  law.  reputation.  He  did  not  entirely  relinquish  his 
After  a  tour  on  the  continent  he  settled  in  Ed-  connection  with  "Blackwood,**  however,  but 
inburgh,  and  in  1816  was  called  to  the  bar  of  contributed  occasionally  to  the  "  Koctes  Ambro- 
that  city.  Although  favorably  known  in  the  siansa**  and  to  other  departments  of  the  magazine, 
circles  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  by  his  accom-  His  remaining  works  are :  a  "  Life  of  Bums,** 
plishments,  he  failed  to  make  an  impression  as  published  in  1828  in  "Oonstable*s  Miscellany;*' 
an  advocat^  and  upon  the  establishment  of  a^Iifeof  Napoleon  Bonaparte**  (London,  1829), 
"  Blackwood's  Magazine**  in  1817  became  a  con-  which  formed  the  commencement  of  "  Murray's 
tributor  to  its  columns.  Sharing  in  the  strong  Family  Library  ;'*  and  the  "  Life  of  Sir  Walter 
tory  prejudices  of  the  conductors,  he  wielded  in  Scott  **  (London,  1886-'8),  ori^ally  published  in 
their  behalf  a  pen  unsurpassed  in  invective  and  7  volumes.  In  relating  Scott*s  business  transac- 
sarcasm,  and  which  not  unfrequently  lent  itself  tions,  he  allowed  his  prejudices  to  get  the  better 
to  coarse  personal  abuse  of  political  opponents,  of  his  judgment,  and  his  s^ctures  ^on  the 
On  subiects  other  than  political  he  wrote  with  Ballantynes,  the  publidiers  of  the  Waverley 
scholarly  grace  and  vigor,  and  occasionally  con-  novels,  provoked  a  bitter  controversy.  The 
tributed  original  verses  or  metrical  translations  large  emoluments  which  Lockhart  received 
from  the  Spanish  and  German  of  genuine  merit,  from  his  literarv  labors,  and  a  sinecure  given 
In  1819  appeared  "Peter*s  Letters  to  his  Kins-  him  by  Sir  R.  Peel,  placed  him  pecuniaiBy  in 
folk,*'  the  joint  production  of  Professor  Wilson  easy  circumstances,  but  his  latter  years  were 
and  himself,  containing  lively  though  exagger-  douded  by  domestic  sorrows.  His  wife  and 
ated  descriptions  of  Scottish  society  and  man-  two  sons  died  before  him,  and  of  all  the  happy 
ner^  with  portraits  of  Jeffrey,  Wilson,  Scott,  circle  which  used  to  assemble  at  Abbotsford,  he 
Ohalmers,  and  many  other  notabilities,  includ-  and  his  daughter  remained  the  sole  survivors, 
ing  himself.  A  considerable  portion  of  "  Chris-  In  the  infant  daughter,  Monica,  of  this  lady, 
topher  in  the  Tent,**  published  in  "  Blackwood**  whose  husband  Robert  Hope  assumed  the  name 
in  the  same  year,  and  several  of  the  earlier  of  Scott,  the  pedigrees  of  Scott  and  Lockhart 
"Noctes  AmbrosiansB,**  were  also  written  by  are  now  centred.  Lockhart  left  the  "Quar- 
him.  In  the  previous  year  he  had  met  Sir  Walter  terly  Review"  in  1858  in  shattered  health,  and 
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letiriDg  to  Abbotaford,  now  Uie  met  of  his.  the  mercenarieB  whom  PTrrbof  Lad  stationed  in 
daughter,  ended  his  life  there.  His  jperaonal  their  citadel,  daring  his  absence  in  Sicily,  he  on 
qualities  were  not  of  a  kind  to  make  him  gen-  his  return  levied  heavy  contributions  upon  them, 
erally  popular,  although  he  possessed  warm  and  carried  offa  great  part  of  the  treasure  depoe- 
friends.  His  bearing  was  aristocratic,  and  his  ited  in  the  temple  of  Proserpine.  Alt«r  the  de- 
manner  chilling  and  even  supercilious  to  stran-  parture  of  Pyrrhus  from  Italy  Locri  again  sub- 
gers ;  and  he  frequently  broke  through  his  re-  mitted  to  Bome,  and  remained  in  this  condition 
serve  only  to  utter  witty  sarcasms,  in  which  he  till  216  B.  0.,  when,  on  receiving  intelligence 
was  UDsurpassed.  Those  whom  he  admitted  to  of  HannibaVs  great  victory  at  Cannao,  she  went 
his  friendship,  however,  claim  that  beneath  his  over  to  the  Carthaginians.  In  205  B.  0.  the 
ould  exterior  he  concealed  truly  generous  im-  treachery  ofthe  aristocracy  enabled  the  Romans 
pulses.  to  recover  possession  of  the  city,  in  which  a 

LOCEPORT,  a  township  and  village,  capital  Roman  legate  with  a  powerful  garrison  was  now 

of  Niagara  co.,  N.  T.,  on  the  Erie  canal,  and  stationed.    From  this  period  we  hear  little  of 

on  the  Rochester,  Lockport,  and  Niagara  FaUs  Locri.    It  existed  however  as  late  as  the  0th 

railroad,  which  here  crosses  the  canal  by  a  via-  century  A.  D.,  and  probably  owed  its  destruo- 

duct  600  feet  long  and  60  feet  above  the  water;  tion  to  the  Saracens.    Modem  travellers  have 

pop.  of  the  township  in  1865,  18,886 ;  of  tJie  discovered  its  ruins  near  the  Neapolitan  town 

village  in  1865,  8,939— in  1860,  12,500.     It  of  Geraoe,  where  are  still  visible  the  fragmenU 

has  large  quarries  of  very  fine  limestone  and  of  of  a  Doric  temple,  supposed  to  have  been  that 

sandstone  flagging,  which  give  employment  to  of  Proserpine. 

several  hundred  men.  The  surplus  water  of  LOCRIS,  a  country  of  ancient  Greece,  occn- 
the  Erie  canal,  which  is  here  raised  60  feet  by  pied  by  theLoorians,  who  were  said  to  have  been 
6  double  combinedlocks-b  distributed  by  means  aescended  from  the  Leleges,  Their  territory, 
of  a  hydraulic  canal  i  or  a  mile  long  to  various  in  the  opinion  of  Niebuhr,  originaUy  extended 
manufactories,  furnishing  an  immense  water  across  the  continent  from  the  Corinthian  gulf 
power,  and  constituting  one  of  the  chief  sources  to  the  Eubcean  sea ;  but  the  encroachments  of 
of  prosperity.  The  village  is  lighted  with  gas,  the  Phocians  and  Dorians  deprived  them  in 
ana  contains  6  flouring  mills^  7  saw  mills,  5  time  of  the  central  portions^  and  confined  them 
stave  and  shingle  factories,  2  tanneries,  4  ma-  to  the  maritime  Atricts.  The  Opuntii  and 
chine  shops  and  founderiea,  a  general  manu-  Epicnemidii,  whose  territories  lay  toward  the 
facturing  establishment  for  steam  engines,  sew-  east,  became  comparatively  polished  and  civil- 
ing  machines,  and  farming  implements,  employ-  ized ;  but  the  western  tribe,  who  were  distin- 
ing  more  than  200  men,  and  a  glass  factory  guished  by  the  contemptuous  epithet  of  OzoUan, 
employing  over  100  men.  There  are  4  banks  remained  to  the  last  in  a  senii-barbarous  state, 
of  issue  and  2  savings  banks,  5  printing  offices^  The  territories  of  the  Locri  Epicnemidii  (so 
and  2  daily  and  8  weekly  new^pers.  There  called  from  their  proximity  to  Mount  Cnemis) 
are  18  churches  (1  Baptist,  2  Episcopal,  1  and  Locri  Opuntii  (named  from  their  chief  city 
Friends^  2  Lutheran.  2  Methodbt^  2  Presbyte-  Opus)  stretched  along  the  Eubcean  sea  and  Ma- 
rian, 2  Roman  Catholic,  and  1  Universalist),  and  lian  gulf  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Cephissus 
a  union  school,  a  flourisliing  public  institution  to  the  pass  of  Thermopylfe,  save  where  a  atrip 
which  provides  instruction  in  all  the  branches  of  Phocis  intervened  and  severed  them.  The  Lo- 
of  a  liberal  education  to  600  or  700  pupils.  In  criana  are  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  represents 
1856  there  were  6,011  children  attending  pub-  them  as  following  Ajaz,  tlie  son  of  OUeus,  to 
lie  schools.      the  Trojan  war,  with  40  ships.    In  the  Persian 

LOCOMOTIVE  ENGINE.   See  Stbam  Cab-  war  the  Opuntii  sent  a  contingent  under  Leoni- 

BiAQX.  das  to  Thermopyln,  and  a  squadron  of  7  ships 

LOCRI,  or  Loom  EpizEPHnai  ("  Western  to  aid  the  confederate  fleet.    During  the  Pelo- 

Locri'^),  an  ancient  city  of  southern  Italy,  situ-  ponnesian  war  the  eastern  Locrians  sided  with 

ated  on  the  S.  E.  coast  oi  the  Bruttian  penin-  Sparta. — The  territory  of  the  Ozolian  or  west- 

snla.    It  was  founded  by  a  colony  from  Locria,  ern  Locrians  was  bounded  N.  K  by  Doris,  E.  by 

in  Greece,  in  the  1st  quarter  of  Uie  7th  century  Phocis,  S.  by  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  W.  and  N. 

B.  C,  and  became  celebrated  by  the  laws  of  W.  by  ^tolia.    It  is  a  mountainous  and  bar- 

Zaleucus.    In  later  times  Locri  was  generally  an  ren  district.    The  chief  towns  were  Amphissa, 

ally  of  Syracuse,  whose  tyrant,  the  dder  Diony-  Naupactus^  and  Eupalium.    The  Ozolian  Lo- 

aius,  married  a  Locrian  woman.    On  the  expul-  crians  first  appear  in  history  during  the  Pelo- 

mon  of  his  son  and  successor  from  the  former  ponnesian  war,  and  are  classed  by  Thucydidea 

city,  it  was  in  Locri  that  he  sought  refuge ;  but  with  the  half-savage  iEtolians  and  Acamaniana, 

he  is  said  to  have  abused  the  confidence  of  the  whom  they  resembled  in  their  customs,  arms^ 

Locrians,  and,  seizing  on  their  acropolis,  estab-  and  manner  of  fighting.  In  426  B.  C.  they  prom< 

lished  a  despotism  over  them  which  endured  for  ised  to  aid  the  Athenian  general  Demosthenes 

6  years.  When  Pyrrhus  of  Epirus  invaded  Italy,  against  the  JBtolians^  but  si^;er  the  defeat  of  that 

280  B.  C,  Locri  was  garrisoned  by  a  Roman  officer  they  submitted  without  opposition  to 

force.    On  the  approach  of  that  monarch,  how-  Eurylochus,  the  Spartan  commander.    In  the 

ever,  the  Locrians  droi/e  out  the  Romans,  and  latter  days  of  Grecian  independence  they  were 

declared  for  the  Epirote;  but  having  risen  ajpainst  members  of  the  JStolian  confederacy.    After 
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tbe  Roman  oonqueet  of  Greeoe,  all  Looris  was.  monalj  on  plants.  II  will  be  aniBeient  here  to 
absorbed  in  the  provmoe  of  Adiaia.  allude  to  the  devastations  committed  bj  locasts^ 
LOOUST,  a  saltatory  orthopteroas  insect,  of  as  most  books  of  eastern  travel  describe  the 
the  family  loeuttidm^  and  the  genera  acridium  steady  and  irresistible  progress  of  their  vast 
(Geoffr.),  loeuita  (Linn.),  ana  tetrix  (Latr.),  swarms,  destroying  eveiy  trace  of  y^tation  in 
characterized  by  roofed  wing  covers,  short  an-  the  districts  visited  by  them.  Their  numbers 
tennss  not  tapering  at  the  end,  8-jointed  feet,  are  so  incredible  that  rivers  have  been  blocked 
and  absence  of  projecting  ovipositor.  The  name  and  many  square  miles  covered  by  them,  the 
locQst  is  derived  from  Lat.  loetu^  place,  and  stench  of  their  decaying  bodies  infecting  the 
wtus^  burned,  from  the  resembbmce  of  districts  air  for  hundreds  of  miles.  Messrs.  Kirby  and 
ravaged  by  them  to  a  region  desolated  by  fire.  Spence  mention  an  army  of  locusts  which  rav- 
in the  locust  family  the  extremity  of  the  body  aged  the  Mahratta  country,  extending  in  a  col- 
in  the  female  is  provided  with  4  short  wedge-  unm  500  miles  long,  and  so  compact  uiat  it  ob- 
shaped  pieces,  arranged  in  pairs,  and  moving  up  ecured  the  sun  like  an  eclipse ;  this,  however, 
and  down  like  double  nippers ;  these  are  forced  was  another  species,  of  a  red  color,  which  pro- 
into  the  ground,  enlarging  the  hole  as  ikey  are  duced  an  additional  bloody  hue  as  tiiey  stripped 
opened  and  withdrawn  until  it  is  deep  and  large  the  trees  of  their  foliage.  Many  are  the  allu- 
enough  to  receive  the  eggs.  The  males  make  a  sions  in  the  Old  Testament  to  the  flight  of  these 
loud  noise  by  rubbing  their  hind  legs  across  the  insects,  and  tbe  prophet  Joel  (oh.  iL)  gives  a  mag- 
projecting  veins  of  uie  winff  covers,  like  play-  nifioent  description  of  their  i^pearance.  The 
ing  upon  a  violin,  the  sound  being  intensified  locusts  were  conndered  by  the  Jews  and  east- 
by  a  sonorous  cavity  in  the  1st  abdominal  seg-  em  nations,  and  still  are  by  the  Arabs,  as  the 
ment.  The  hind  legs  are  very  powerfid,  en-  avenging  armies  of  the  Deity ;  the  latter  assert 
ablingthem  to  leap  much  better  than  the  grass-  that  a  statement  to  this  effect  exists  in  good 
hoppers;  their  strong  and  narrow  wings  give  Arabic  on  the  wings  of  the  insect;  they  do  not 
them  the  power  of  rapid  and  lon^  continued  occur  in  large  swarms  every  year,  but  only 
flight,  accompanied  by  a  loud  whizzing  noise,  every  4th  or  5th  season,  and  generally  toward 
compared  in  their  immense  swarms  to  the  rush-  the  end  of  May.  Locusts  are  used  as  food  in 
ing  of  a  whirlwind,  the  rattling  of  chariots,  and  the  countries  where  they  abound ;  the  legs  and 
the  crackling  of  burning  stubble.  In  the  genus  wings  being  pulled  o%  the  bodies  are  fined  in 
acridium  there  is  a  projecting  spine  or  tuber-  oil,  and  are  considered  a  delicacy ;  they  are 
de  on  the  breast  between  the  fore  legs ;  three  sometimes  dried  in  the  sun,  pounded  up,  and 
species,  A.  alutaeeum,  flawhvittatum.  and  /&-  used  as  a  flour  for  making  bread.  In  many 
mur-nihrumy  are  described  by  Dr.  Harris  in  towns  in  Arabia  there  are  shops  where  locusts 
his  report  on  ^'Insects  Injurious  to  Yegeta-  are  sold  by  measure.  Other  species  are  com- 
tion.^*  In  the  genus  loeuBtOy  differing  from  the  mon  in  Africa,  where  they  are  also  used  as  food, 
preceding  by  the  absence  of  the  spine  on  the  Gordon  Oununing  describes  tiiese  insects  in  Af- 
breastw  and  including  the  famous  migratory  lo-  rica  as  coming  on  like  a  snow  storm,  flying 
cnst  of  the  East,  Dr.  Harris  describes  15  Amer-  slowly  and  st^ily  about  100  yards  from  the 
ican  species.  ^  The  Oarolina  locust,  about  1^  ground ;  the  air  was  darkened  by  thdr  masses, 
inches  long  with  an  expanse  of  wings  of  about  and  the  plain  upon  which  he  stood  became 
8  inches,  is  pale  yellowish  brown,  with  dusky  densely  covered  with  them ;  as  flEur  as  the  eye 
spots,  black  wings  broadly  margined  with  yel-  could  reach  in  every  direction,  they  stretched  in 
low ;  this  species,  well  known  for  its  sharp  one  unbroken  doud,  and  more  tiian  an  hour 
noise  during  the  hottest  days  of  summer,  is  elapsed  before  their  devastating  legions  swept 
found  abundantly  by  the  roadside,  flying  be-  by ;  they  form  in  Africa  food  for  man*,  cattle, 
fore  the  traveller  to  a  considerable  distance ;  it  camivora,  and  birds.  Locusts  have  also  oom- 
prefers  warm  and  dry  places,  but  is  sometimes  mitted  considerable  ravages  in  America ;  most 
seen  near  salt  marshes  in  company  with  the  of  the  devastation  popularly  attributed  to  grass- 
red-legged  species ;  the  eggs,  deposited  in  the  hoppers  really  belongs  to  locusts,  and  most  often 
ground  in  autumn,  are  hatcned  in  the  following  to  the  red4egged  species  (A,  /emur-rubrum^  De 

Spring.    In  the  genus  tetrisBj  or  grouse-locusts.  Geer) ;  they  have  provea  specially  destructive 

r.  Harris  describes  7  species;  they  are  found  to  the  grass  of  salt  meadows,  clover,  com,  and 

in  the  hottest  places,  and  leap  to  an  astonishing  vegetables,  until  arrested  by  the  early  frosts; 

distance ;  they  may  be'  known  by  their  small  the  hay  crop  is  sometimes  so  much  tainted  by 

size,  and  their  keeled  thorax  resembling  a  re-  their  decaymg  bodies  that  cattle  refuse  to  eat 

versed  boat.— The  celebrated  locust  of  the  East  it ;  toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  century  these 

(foewta  migratoTiOy  Linn. ;  placed  in  the  ge-  insects  were  so  abundant  in  northern  New  £n(^ 

nns  acridium  by  Latreille)  is  about  2^  inches  land  that  days  of  fhstinff  and  prayw  were  i^ 

long,  of  a  greenish  color  obscurely  spotted,  with  pointed  on  account  of  &e  wiae-q>read  calam- 

ee  brown  wing  covers  marked  with  black,  ity. — ^Various  methods  have  been  resorted  to 

special  habitat  is  western  Asia,  northern  to  check  the  ravages  of  locusts.    A  bounty  has 

Africa,  and  southern  Europe,  whence  it  has  been  given  for  ^e  colkction  of  their  egg^ 

spread  even  to  England  and  northern  Europe,  which  may  easily  be  tivned  out  of  the  grouM : 

It  IB  destructive  in  all  its  forms,  in  the  larval,  the  adults  are  taken  oy  means  of  doUis  and 

nymph,  and  perfect  conditions,  feeding  vora-  nets  swept  over  the  fields;  destroyed  by  boU- 
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fag  irater,  tliej  are  greatly  relfehed  by  hogs.  *  of  thrifty  treea,  and  as  raoli  better  fitted  for 
They  are  devoured  by  inaectivorooB  mammala  hedge  rows  than  for  forest  planting.  Ko  rem- 
and birds,  especially  domestic  fowls ;  the  sand  edy  agunst  the  borer  has  promised  so  much 
wasp  preys  upon  them ;  intestinal  worms  (^or-  as  thick  plantiDg.  The  free  and  nnrestrained 
diui)  and  rea  mites  (peypeU)  feed  npon  their  growth  of  the  locust  tree  is  very  rapid,  and  its 
juices  and  finally  kill  them ;  winds  sweep  them  stem  increases  in  magnitude  to  such  a  degree  as 
mto  the  sea,  and  immense  numbers  are  orown-  to  make  valuable  timber.  It  ianot  uncommon 
ed  by  the  h^h  tides  which  inundate  the  marsh-  for  young  plants  to  attain  a  growth  of  8  or  10 
es.  The  natural  causes  of  destruction,  after  all.  feet  in  a  single  summer,  and  one  sprout  from  a 
are  more  to  be  relied  on  than  the  occasional  young  stump  of  a  yellow  locust  tree  grew  16i 
and  isolated  attempts  of  the  farmer,  who  here  fSeet.  For  certain  uses  in  ship  building  the  wood 
rarely  suffers  in  comparison  with  those  of  east-  of  the  locust  is  preferable  to  any  other  timber, 
em  nations. — The  hiurvest  fly  and  some  species  Where  strength  or  durability  in  the  material  is 
of  grasshoppers  are  often  erroneously  called  lo-  required,  its  value  is  acknowledged.  It  makes 
custs  in  the  United  States.  (See  Gbasshoppsb,  excellent  posts  fbr  gates  or  sleepers  for  founda- 
and  Habvbst  Flt.)  tions ;  ana  mill  cogs  and  similar  articles  in  con- 

L00U8T  (Bobinia^  Liim.),  a  North  American  stant  wear  are  constructed  of  it.  A  tree  so 
genus  oftrees  and  shrubs,  bearing  stipular  spines,  beautifhl,  so  rapid  in  increase,  so  valuable  in 
£at  seeds  in  many-seeded,  compressed,  nearly  economic  uses,  recommends  itself  for  artificial 
jMssile  pods  (legumes),  preceded  by  showy  white  cultivation  upon  acres  of  land  otherwise  almost 
«r  rose-colored  flowers,  in  simple,  usually  pen-  vidueless  and  to  be  fbund  on  every  extensive 
dlent,  axillary  racemes.  The  common  locust  tree  iSsffm.  The  locust  tree  was  carried  into  Europe 
i^IL  pieudacaeia^  Linn.)  grows  in  some  districts  in  the  time  of  Henry  lY.  of  France,  and  was 
to  a  great  size,  with  a  straight,  lofty  stem,  oov-  named  Robinia  in  honor  of  Robin,  father  and 
ered  with  a  tiiick,  deeply  and  irr^larly  far-  son,  who  first  introduced  and  cultivated  it.  A 
rowed  bark,  and  with  strong,  rude  branches,  southern  species,  known  as  the  glutinous  locust 
ending  in  slender,  virgate  spray,  which  is  cloth-  {R,  viicosa,  Yentenat),  occurs  upon  the  moun- 
ed  in  summer  with  a  soft  velvety  foliage,  con-  tains  of  Georgia  and  Carolina ;  it  is  from  20  to 
sisting  of  unequally  pinnate  leaves,  oftien  seen  40  feet  high,  with  leaves  unequally  pinnate,  of 
bright  and  dean  by  the  dusty  roadsides  in  the  5  to  7  pairs  of  leaflets,  the  petioles,  peduncles, 
beat  of  the  season,  and  then  refreshingly  beau-  and  young  wood  covered  with  a  viscid  pubes- 
tiftil;  or  earlier,  with  aproftision  of  fragrant,  cence.  Tlie  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  pink; 
clustered,  pendent  blossoms.  The  locust  tree  4he  seed  pod  is  obliquely  lanceolate,  mncronate, 
loves  the  fertile  soils  westward  of  the  AUe-  when  young  pubescent,  8  to  4  seeded.  This 
gfaany  mountainSi  and  extends  thence  as  far  as  species  is  cultivBted  at  the  North  for  its  oma- 
Arkansas ;  but  it  is  not  indigenous  north  of  mental  properties,  the  flowers  being  considered 
Pennsylvania,  nor  to  be  found  near  the  sea  coast  very  beautiful.  One  other  species  (E.  hinpida) 
in  the  southern  states.  When  growing  upon  is  only  a  straggling  shrub  from  8  to  5  feet  nigh, 
thin  soils,  it  is  observed  that  it  greatiy  improves  but  its  flowers  are  very  laiige  and  of  a  deep 
them  if  unmolested,  probably  by  the  rapidity  rosy  color.  The  branches,  stalks,  and  pods  are 
witli  which  its  small  leaflets  decay  and  form  a  bristly ;  but  there  is  a  variety  (jS.  h,  rosea) 
natural  compost  or  surfhce  soil,  bringing  in  a  having  nearly  smooth  branches  and  petioles, 
erassy  sod.  It  has  even  been  deemed  advisable  which,  according  to  Pursh,  grows  in  the  high 
bv  some  agriculturists  to  use  it  for  artificial  mountains  of  Virginia  and  Oarolina ;  and  still 
plantings  upon  thin  and  poor  lands,  employing  another  (E,  h,  nana\  growing  in  the  pine  bar- 
the  suckers,  which  spring  up  plentifully  around  reus  of  South  Carolinl^  so  dwuf  as  to  be  scarcely 
the  older  trees,  or  even  by  planting  out  pieces  a  foot  high.  The  hispid  locust  is  sometimes 
of  the  roots.  It  readily  grows  from  the  seeds,  called  rose  acacia,  and  is  much  cultivated  under 
which,  ripening  in  October,  should  be  sown  im-  this  name.  As  it  has  a  disposition  to  throw  up 
mediately,  and  will  come  up  in  the  following  from  its  roots  numerous  suckers,  it  is  the  much 
summer.  Oloee  coppices,  woods,  or  thick  belts  better  way  to  graft  it  into  the  common  locust ; 
of  locust  trees  succeed  better  than  single  plmt-  and  when  thus  set  on  a  tall  young  stock  of  that 
ings,  it  having  been  discovered  that  exposure  to  species,  the  effect  is  exceedingly  l^autiftil.  The 
the  free  air  and  sunlight  i»  fiivorable  to  the  hab-  hispid  locust  may  be  trained  to  a  trellis  with 
its  of  destructive  insects,  especially  to  the  locust  good  success. — ^The  term  locust  tree  is  applied 
tree  borer  (dfttu  pietui^  Drury),  which  causes  to  another  genus,  the  GlediUchia,  of  which  the 
premature  death.  It  would  appear  that  this  one-seeded  water  locust  (G,  numomerma)  is  an 
species  of  insect  must  have  increased  rapidly  instance ;  a  small  tree,  with  broadly  oval,  ob- 
within  comparatively  a  few  years,  uid  subse-  lique,  fiat  legumes,  destitute  of  pulp ;  the  wood 
qnent  to  the  lofiy  growth  and  gigantic  proper-  is  of  little  value ;  this  tree  is  found  in  swamps 
tions  of  fine  old  specimens  yet  to  be  seen  in  ofSouth  Carolina,  Florida,  Louisiana,  and  Texas. 
various  parts  of  the  country,  and  not  wanting  The  sweet  or  honey  locust  ((7.  triacanthoBy 
even  in  Massachusetts,  where  the  tree  is  not  in-  Linn.)  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  h^ge  tree,  with  a 
digenous.  The  usual  appearance  of  individuals  trunk  sometimes  of  a  diameter  of  8  to  4  feet ; 
tlukt  have  sprung  up  from  chance  seeds  or  fix>m  but  its  wood,  though  hard,  is  not  very  valuable. 
BQckers  is  Uiat  of  strag^g  bushes  rather  than    The  foliage  of  the  Gledittehia  !a  beautiful,  con* 
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siflttng  of  nnmerous  finely  pinnate  dark  green  *  arated  by  the  Po,  and  W.  bylfjlan ;  area,  459  sq« 
leaves;  its  flowers  are  very  small  and  almost  in-  m. ;  pop.  218,844.  The  snifaoe  is  a  vast  plain 
conspicnous,  its  pods  are  very  long  and  somewhat  waterea  by  the  Adda,  Serio,  Lambro,  and  other 
twisted,  oontainiDg  many  hard,  polished  seeds,  afflnents  of  the  Po.  The  soil  is  extremely  fertile, 
invested  in  a  sweetish  pnlp,  which,  fermented,  and  produces  com,  wine,  flax,  pulse,  and  the  mul- 
ls made  into  a  sort  of  beer  in  some  of  the  south-  berry.  A  large  proportion  of  the  land  is  oocu- 
em  states,  where  the  tree  is  found  growing  pied  by  pastures,  and  oattle  are  extensively 
wild.  The  species  has  been  employed  in  mak-  reared  for  dairy  purposes.  The  celebrated  Par- 
ing hedgea,  and  with  very  good  success ;  the  mesan  cheese,  so  named  from  Parma,  whence  it 
long,  irregular,  but  flexile  branches,  and  sharp  was  first  exported,  is  now  made  chiefly  in  tills 
spines  or  thorns  with  which  th^  are  clothed,  province,  and  employs  the  milk  of  30,000  cows, 
are  found  effectual  in  keeping  o£f  such  animals  There  are  few  manufactures  except  of  linen  and 
as  would  intrude.  A  variety  is  frequently  cordage. — Lodi,  the  capital,  is  an  episcopal  town, 
raised  from  seed,  which  is  unarmed  or  thorn-  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adda,  here 
less,  and  equally  beautifol  as  a  shade  tree,  crossedbyabridge,  18  m.  8.  E.  from  Milan;  pop. 
Usually  the  honey  locust  is  prolific  in  seed  pods,  about  18,000.  It  is  built  on  a  small  hill  and 
but  sometimes  large  trees  have  proved  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall  with  4  gates,  beyond 
barren,  a  (act  accounted  for  by  the  polyga-  which  lie  extensive  suburbs.  It  is  generally  well 
mons  character  of  the  flowers.  The  Ghinese  built,  having  a  number  of  handsome  streets  and 
honey  locust  (G*  8in&m»^  De  Lamarck)  is  a  a  public  square  lined  with  arcades.  Its  cathe- 
tree  very  distinct,  according  to  Desfontaines,  dnd  is  an  interesting  structure  of  the  12th  cen- 
from  the  American  species,  having  very  strong,  tnry.  Several  of  the  other  public  edifices  are 
branching  thorns,  and  these  frequently  occur-  beautifol  models  of  architecture,  and  the  town 
ring  in  bundles  upon  the  trunk;  its  legumes,  has  2  or  8  palaces,  a  theatre,  lyceum,  gymnasium, 
too,  are  rarely  more  than  6  inches  long ;  as  a  diocesan  seminary,  an  English  female  institute^ 
tree  it  is  better  suited  to  the  climate  of  Paris  a  public  library,  2  hospitals,  and  a  number  of 
than  is  the  8-thorned  honey  locust.  There  is  a  schools.  The  most  important  article  of  trade  is 
variety  with  large,  robust,  much  compressed,  cheese.  Bonaparte  gained  a  victory  over  the 
trifid  thorns  besetting  its  trunk,  which  rises  to  Austrians  at  tiie  bridge  of  Lodi,  May  10,  1796. 
the  height  of  80  to  60  feet,  and  is  called  G.  S.  LODOMERIA,  the  Latin  name  of  the  princi- 
ferox  (Desfontaines).  The  Caspian  honey  locust  pality  of  Vladimir  in  Volhynia  in  the  middle 
[G.  Oagpiea,  Desf.)  has  slender,  trifid,  com-  ages.  On  the  1st  division  of  Poland,  in  1772, 
pressed  prickles,  is  a  native  of  Penda,  and  was  Austria  gave  the  name  of  Galicia  and  Lodome- 
introduced  into  cultivation  in  1822.  ria  to  its  share.    (See  Galioia.) 

LODGE,  Thomas,  an  English  author  and  LOFFODEN,  Lofoden,  or  Lofoten,  a  group 
physician,  born  in  Lincolnshire  about  1555,  died  of  islands  off  the  N.  W.  coast  of  Norway,  be- 
in  London  in  Sept.  1626.  He  was  educated  at  tween  lat.  67''  80"  and  69"*  SO'  N.,  long.  12"*  and 
Trinity  college,  Oxford,  and  became  an  actor  16""  E. ;  pop.  about  4,000.  The  largest  are 
and  dramatist.  In  1684  he  was  entered  as  a  law  AndOen,  Langden,  Hind5en,  E.  and  W.  Yaagen, 
student  at  Lincoln's  Inn ;  next  turned  soldier,  and  Flagstadde.  The  coasts  are  extremely  rug- 
and  accompanied  the  expeditions  of  Olarke  ged  and  deeply  indented,  and  the  interiors  are 
and  Cavendish ;  and  then,  abandoning  the  pro-  mountunous  and  sterile.  During  the  season 
fession  of  arms,  went  to  Avignon  and  applied  they  are  visited  by  about  4^000  boats  with  20,- 
himself  to  the  study  of  medicine.  Having  ob-  000  fishermen.  The  average  produce  of  the  cod 
tained  his  deffree  of  M.D.,  he  proceeded  once  fishery  is  about  9,000  tons  of  dried  fish,  22,000 
more  to  London,  and  there  b^an  to  practise  barrels  ofoU,  and  6,000  barrels  of  roe.  The  cod 
aa  a  physician,  in  which  capacity  he  achieved  fishery  ends  in  April,  but  the  herring  fishery 
great  success  owing  to  his  intimate  relations  continues,  and  furnishes  an  important  branch  of 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  party.  He  is  said  national  revenue.  Near  the  S.  end  of  the  group 
to  have  fkllen  a  victim  to  the  plague.  The  is  thd^famous  whirlpool  called  the  Maelstrom, 
most  important  of  his  works  are :  '^Rosalynde:  LOFTUS,  Wiluah  Kennxtt,  an  English 
Enphnes  Golden  Legade"  (1590),  a  novel,  chief-  archffiologist,  bom  in  Bye,  Sussex,  about  1820, 
ly  interesting  as  the  basis  of  Shakspeare's  "  As  died  on  the  passage  from  India  to  England  in 
You  Like  It,*' and  reprinted  in  Collier's^' Shake-  Kov.  1858.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
speare's  Library ;''  *'The  Wounds  of  Oivill  War  where  he  attracted  the  attention  of  Professor 
lively  set  forth  in  the  True  Tragedies  of  Marius  Sedgwick,  who  proposed  him  as  a  fellow  of  the 
and  Scilla,^*  a  drama  (1594,  reprinted  in  Dods-  geological  society,  and  subsequently  of  Sir  Henry 
ley's  *^  Old  Plays") ;  and  "A  Margarite  of  Amer-  de  la  Beche.  The  infiuenoe  of  the  latter  pro- 
ica''  (1596),  a  tale,  said  to  have  been  written  cured  him  an  appointment  on  the  Turco-Per- 
during  his  voyage  with  Cavendi^.  Lodge  also  sian  commission  for  the  settlement  of  the  fron- 
wrote  a  ^*  Defence  of  Stage  Plays''  (1660),  a  tier  between  Turkey  and  Persia,  and  for  4  years 
*^  Treatise  of  the  Plague"  (1608),  and  translations  (1849-'52)  he  was  a  resident  of  Asia  Minor  and 
of  Josephns  and  Seneca  (1602-'14).  the  regions  on  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates,  where 

LODI,  or  Lodi-b-Cbrma,  a  province  of  Lom*  he   sucoeasfcdly  explored  the  mounds  under 

bardy,  bounded  N.  by  Bergamo,  E.  by  Cremona,  which  the  ancient  cities  of  the  East  are  baried. 

S.  by  the  duchy  of  Parma,  from  which  it  is  sep-  In  1858  he  revisited  the  same  ground  under  the 
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auspices  of  the  Assyrian  8001017,  and  upon  his  is  properly  51  feet  Each  one  is  divided  into 
retarn  to  England  the  results  of  his  researches  10  parts  oalled  fathoms.  For  glasses  which  ran 
were  given  in  a  handsome  volame  embellished  ont  in  28  seconds,  the  length  of  the  knot  should 
with  engravings  of  the  sculptures  and  cuneiform  be  47.6  feet. — ^Numerous  substitutes  for  the  log 
inscriptions  of  Babylonia,  Chaldsaa,  and  Susiana.  have  been  contrived.  The  best  of  these  is  that 
Subseqaently  he  received  an  appointment  on  the  of  Mossey.  A  box  shaped  lilce  a  wedge  is  pro- 
staff  of  the  geological  survey  of  India^  the  opera-  vided  with  a  spindle  to  which  4  wings  are  nxed 
tions  of  which  were  interrupted  by  the  mutiny  spirally.  Witn  this  are  connected  registering 
of  1857-^8.  He  died  from  the  effects  of  a  eaup  wheels  somewhat  on  the  plan  of  those  of  the  gas 
de  soleil  and  of  repeated  attacks  of  fever  caught  meter,  their  object  being  to  record  the  number 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tigris  and  Euphrates.  The  of  revolutions  of  the  spindle.  This  is  carried 
specimens  of  ancient  sculpture  which  he  sent  to  round  by  the  motion  against  the  water  as  the 
the  British  museum  are  hardly  inferior  in  inter-  box  is  towed  astern  by  a  stout  line  60  fathoms 
est  to  those  excavated  by  Layard,  and  he  was  long.  The  box  is  hauled  in,  and  the  record 
the  reputed  discoverer  of  the  city  or  cemetery  noted  whenever  the  course  is  changed ;  but 
of  Warka,  supposed  to  be  the  biblical  Erech.  while  the  ship  runs  full  8  knots  the  register  is 
LOG,  and  Loo  Like,  an  apparatus  used  in  not  reset  except  once  every  24  hours.  At  a  less 
.connection  with  the  half  minute  glass  for  ob-  rate  than  8  knots  its  indications  are  uncertain 
taining  the  approximate  rate  of  the  movement  from  not  towing  horizontally. 
of  a  vessel  through  the  water.  The  loe  is  a  LOGAN".  I.  A  W.  co.  of  Va,,  bordering  on 
triangular  or  quadrangular  piece  of  boaro,  one  Ky.,  drained  by  the  Guyandotte  and  the  Tug 
side  of  which  has  a  circular  edge,  and  is  weight-  fork  of  Sandy  river ;  area,  750  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 
ed  ^ith  lead,  so  as  to  cause  the  piece  to  sit  up-  1860,  8,620,  of  whom  87  were  slaves.  Tne  sur- 
right  when  thrown  into  tiie  water.  It  is  at-  face  is  uneven  and  the  soil  generally  good.  Iron 
taohed  by  cords  from  its  corners  to  the  log  and  coal  are  abundant  in  the  highlands  of  the 
line,  which  is  a  stout  cord  about  150  fathoms  oounty.  In  1850  it  produced  1,688  bushels  of 
long,  divided  by  knots  or  slips  of  leather  into  wheat,  154,948  of  Indian  com,  8,858  lbs.  of  to- 
spaces  called  knots,  and  wound  on  a  reel  which  bacco,  and  8,202  of  wool.  There  were  6  church- 
revolves  with  freedom.  Its  use  is  called  "  heav->  es,  and  175  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
ing  the  log,"  and  consists  in  dropping  the  wood  Named  from  the  celebrated  Indian  chief  Lo- 
over  the  stern  of  the  vessel,  with  a  quantity  of  gan.  Capital,  Arracoma.  II.  A  S.  W.  co.  of 
the  line  sufficient  to  reach  from  the  vessel  to  Ky.,  bordering  on  Tenn.,  and  drained  by  branches 
the  log,  at  the  instant  the  half  minute  glass  is  of  the  Green  and  Cumberland  rivers ;  area,  478 
turned  up.  The  reel  is  held  up  so  that  the  line  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  16,581,  of  whom  5,467 
may  run  off  freely  as  the  vessel  moves  away  were  slaves.  The  surface,  resting  on  cavernous 
from  the  log;  and  as  the  last  sands  run  through  limestone,  is  finelv  diversified  and  well  tim- 
the  glass,  Uie  reel  is  instantly  stopped.  The  bered,  and  the  soil  fertile.  It  contains  a  num- 
number  of  knots  run  off  in  the  half  minute  in-  her  of  ancient  artificial  mounds.  The  produc- 
dicates  the  rate  of  motion  of  the  vessel.  This  tions  in  1850  were  1,108,186  bushels  of  Indian 
method  of  measurement  is  very  inaccurate,  a  com,  242,840  of  oats,  2,684,767  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
heavy  sea  sometimes  throwing  the  log  after  the  and  88,001  of  wool,  lliere  were  15  grist  mills, 
ship,  while  a  head  sea  may  carry  it  in  the  oppo-  8  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  89  charches,  and  740 
site  direction.  The  glass  iJso  measures  the  naif  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Named  in 
minute  differently  in  damp  and  dry  weather,  and  honor  of  Gen.  Benjamin  Logan,  a  pioneer  of 
the  line  is  liable  to  change  its  length.  Various  Kentucky.  Capital,  Kussellville.  III.  A  central 
empirical  allowances  are  made,  which  add  but  co.  of  Ohio,  drained  by  the  Miami  river  and  its 
little  to  the  correctness  of  the  apparatus.  It  is  branches;  area,  425  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850, 19,162. 
not  known  when  or  by  whom  ^Is  contrivance  The  surface  is  moderately  rolling  or  level,  and 
was  invented.  Ilnmboldt  says,  that  in  all  writ-  the  soil  fertile.  In  1850  the  prtxlnctions  were 
ing8onthesubject,induding the  "Encyclopedia  168,811  bushels  of  wheat,  665,606  of  Indian 
Britannica,'*  he  found  the  erroneous  opinion  ex-  corn,  97,562  of  oats,  25,150  of  potatoes,  and 
pressed  that  the  log  was  not  introduced  before  88,258  lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  18  grist  mills, 
tlie  end  of  the  16th  or  the  beginning  of  the  17th  80  saw  mills,  2  iron  founderies,  7  tanneries,  27 
century,  while  it  is  certain  that  Rgafetta,  the  churches,  and  7,965  pupils  attending  public 
companion  of  Magellan,  in  the  beginning  of  the  schools.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Mad  river  and 
16th  century,  speaks  of  the  log  (la  catena  a  Lake  Erie  and  the  Bellefontaine  and  Indiana 
popa)  as  of  a  well  known  means  of  measuring  railroads.  Capital,  Bellefontaine.  lY.  A  cen- 
tJie  course  passed  over.  Purchas  makes  mention  ti*al  co.  of  III.,  intersected  by  Salt  creek  and 
of  it  in  1607;  but  the  length  of  a  degree  of  the  drained  by  Kickapoo  and  Sugar  creeks;  area, 
meridian  not  being  then  determined,  its  divi-  529  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  8,824.  The  land  is 
nons  were  necessarily  inaccurate.  They  were  level  and  fertile.  In  1850  the  productions  were 
corrected  in  1687  by  Norwood.  The  length  of  a  889,688  bushels  of  Indian  corn,  26,598  of  wheat, 
sea  mile  is  now  estimated  at  about  6,086.7  feet;  85,728  of  oats,  and  28,627  lbs.  of  wool.  There 
and  as  the  length  of  the  knot  is  intended  to  bear  were  6  grist  mills  and  6  saw  mills.  The  county 
the  same  proportion  to  this  that  half  a  minute  is  intersected  by  the  Chicago  and  Mississippi 
bears  to  an  hour,  the  measurement  of  the  knot  railroad.    Capital,  Mount  Pulaski. 
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LOGAN,  the  English  name  of  the  Indian  20,  1674^  died  at  Stenton,  near  PhUadelphifly 

chief  Tah-gah-jate,    celebrated   in  American  Penn«,  Oct  81,  1751.    By  his  own  efforts  he 

revolutioaary  and  colonial  history,  born  abont  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  chief  ancient  and 

1725,  killed  on  the  sonthem  shore  of  Lake  Erie  modern  languages,  and  was  weU  Informed  in 

in  the  summer  of  1780.    He  was  the  son  of  mathematics  and  various  branches  of  natural 

Shikellamy,  a  celebrated  chief  of  the  Gayngasi  science.    In    1699,  beins  then  established  in 

who  lived  at  Shamokin  on  the  Susquehanna,  trade  in  Bristol,  Endand,  he  accepted  an  invi- 

and  was  called  Logan  from  James  Logan,  the  tation  from  William  renn  to  accompany  him  to 

secretary  of  Pennsylvania  and  a  firm  fnend  of  America  in  the  capacity  of  secretary.    In  1701, 

the  Indians.    In  his  early  manhood  he  was  upon  the  return  of  Penn  to  England,  he  was 

known  throughout  the  frontier  of  Virginia  and  appointed  provincial  secretary,  and  he  subse- 

Pennsylvania  for  his  fine  personal  appearance,  quently  filled  the  offices  of  commissioner  of 

his  engaging  qualities,  and  his  friendship  to  property,  chief  justice,  and  president  of  the 

the  whites.    About  1770  he  removed  with  his  council,  discharging  in  the  last  capacity  the 

family  to  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  where  he  gave  duties  of  governor  of  the  province  for  two 

way  in  a  measure  to  intemperance.     In  the  years  after  the  demise  of  Gov.  Gordon  in  1736. 

spring  of  1774  his  family  were  massacred,  it  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were  passed  at  his 

was  fdleged,  by  a  party  of  whites  led  by  Capt.  seat  called  Stenton,  near  Philadelphia,  in  the 

Michael  Oresap,  under  the  pretext  of  retaliation  pursuit  of  literature  and  science.    His  chief 

for  Indian  murders ;  but  it  is  exceedingly  doubt-  work,  Mtperimenta  et  Meletemata  de  PlarUarum 

ful  whether  Gresap  had  any  connection  with  the  Generatione  (Ley den,  1789 ;  London,  translated 

transaction.    Logan  at  once  instigated  a  war  from  the  Latin  by  Dr.  Fothergill,  1747),  an  ex- 

against  the  scattered  settlers  of  the  far  West,  and  pansion  of  a  paper  on  the  ^wth  of  maize  pub- 

for  several  months  fearful  barbarities  were  per-  fished  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Transactions*'  for 

petrated  upon  men,  women,  and  children.    He  1785,  was  considered  an  important  contribn- 

himself  took  80  scalps  in  the  course  of  the  war,  tion  to  the  science  of  botany.     He  was  the 

which  terminated  i^ter  a  severe  defeat  of  Ihe  author  of  two  other  Latin  treatises  of  a  scienti- 

Indians  at  ttie  mouth  of  the  Great  Kanawha,  fie  character  published  in  Holland,  of  an  English 

He  disdained  to  appear  among  tlie  chiefs  who  translation  of  Gicero^si>«5(snA;tote,  published  in 

subsequently  sued  for  peace,  but  sent  by  an  in-  1744  by  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  of  Cato's  *''•  Dis^ 

terpreter  to  Lord  Dunmore,  the  governor  of  Yir-  tichs,"  the  latter  in  verse ;  and  be  left  a  variety 

ginia,  the  following  speech  explaining  his  con-  of  papers  on  ethics  and  philology.    Thetranslar 

duct,  which  was  first  published  in  Jefferson^s  tion  of  Cicero  was  the  first  origmiBLl  one  of  a  claa- 

'*  Notes  on  Virginia :"  ^  1  appeal  to  any  white  sical  author  printed  in  America,  and  has  been 

man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered  Logan's  cabin  hun-  called  the  best  previous  to  Melmoth's.    His  li- 

gry,  and  he  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came  brary,  numbering  about  2,000  volumes,  was,  in 

cold  and  naked,  and  he  clothed  him  not.   During  conformity  with  his  desire,  presented  to  the  city 

the  course  of  the  last  long  and  bloody  war  Logan  of  Philadelphia,  and  is  deposited  in  a  separate 

remained  idle  in  his  cabin,  an  advocate  for  peace,  department  of  the  Philadelphia  library  under 

Such  was  my  love  for  the  whites  that  my  counr  the  name  of  the  Loganian  library.    He  was  a 

trymen  pointed  as  they  passed,  and  said,  Logan  member  of  the  society  of  Friends. — Gbobob,  an 

is  the  friend  of  the  white  men.    I  had  even  American  statesman  and  philanthropist,  gnoid- 

thonght  to  have  lived  with  you,  but  for  the  in-  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Stenton,  Sept.  9, 

juries  of  one  man.    Colonel  Oresap,  the  last  1768.  died  there,  April  9, 1821.    He  was  edu- 

spriug,  in  cold  blood  and  unprovoked,  murdered  catea  in  England,  subsequently  studied  medl- 

all  the  relations  of  Logan,  not  even  sparing  my  cine  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  took  the  degree 

women  and  children.    There  runs  not  a  drop  of  M.D.,  and  after  an  extended  tour  on  the  oast' 

of  my  blood  in  the  veins  of  any  living  creature,  tinent  returned  in  1779  to  America.    For  many 

This  cedled  on  me  for  revenge.    I  have  sought  years  he  devoted  himself  to  agricultural  pnr- 

it ;  I  have  killed  many ;  I  have  fully  glutted  my  suits,  which  he  was  one  of  the  first  in  America 

vengeance.    For  my  country  I  rejoice  at  the  to  prosecute  successfully  in  a  scientific  manner, 

beams  of  peace.    But  do  not  harbor  a  thought  He  also  served  several  terms  in  the  Pennsylva- 

that  mine  is  the  joy  of  fear.    Logan  never  felt  nia  legislature.    At  the  outbreak  of  the  Frendh 

fear.    He  will  not  turn  on  his  heel  to  save  his  revolution  he  embraced  with  enthusiasm  the 

life.    Who  is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan  ?    Not  democratic    doctrines  which   it  inaugurated, 

one."    His  habits  of  intemperance  grew  npon  and  joined  Jefferson  and  the  republican  party 

him  after  this,  and  while  frenzied  with  liquor  in  opposition  to  the  federalists.    In  1798,  Um 

he  felled  his  wife  by  a  sudden  blow,  so  that  she  United  States  being  then  on  the  brink  of  a  rup- 

lay  to  all  appearance  dead.    He  flea,  and  while  tnre  with  the  French  republic,  he  departed  for 

traversing  the  wilderness  between  Detroit  and  France,  principally  at  his  own  suggestion,  under 

Sandusky  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  Indians,  the  idea  that  he  might  contribute  to  the  preser^ 

Supposing  his  avengers  at  hand,  he  prepared  to  vation  of  peace.    He  was  well  received  by  Tal« 

attack  them,  and  was  killed  by  his  relative  Tod-  leyrand  and  Merlin,  then  chief  of  the  direc- 

hah-dohs  in  self-defence.  tory,  and  returned  to  America  with  the  assmv 

LOGAN,  Jameb,  an  American  oolonial  states-  ance  of  the  desire  of  the  French  government  to 

man  and  author,  bom  in  I^irgan,  Ireland,  Oct.  renew  amicable  relations  with  the  United  States. 
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Bat  as  he  bad  taken  with  him  letters  of  Intro-  after  the  death  of  the  hitter  in  1888.  During 
dnotioa  from  Jefferson  instead  of  passports  from  his  7  years'  residence  in  South  Wales,  Mr.  Logan 
the  state  department,  he  was  denounced  by  the  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  coal  field 
federalists  on  his  return  as  the  treasonable  envoy  of  that  region ;  and  his  minute  and  accurate 
of  a  faction  who  had  undertaken  to  institute  a  maps  and  sections  were  adopted  by  the  ordnance 
correspondence  with  a  foreign  and  hostile  pow-  geological  survey,  and  publuJied  by  the  govern- 
or. He  was  coldly  received  by  Washington  and  ment  He  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  that 
President  Adams,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  1798  the  stratum  of  under  clay,  as  it  is  called,  which 
an  act^  known  as  the  **  Logan  act,"  was  passed  always  underlies  coal  be&,  was  the  soil  in  which 
by  congress,  making  it  a  high  misdemeanor  for  the  coal  vegetation  grew.  In  1841  Sir  William 
a  private  citizen  to  interfere  in  at^ntroversy  visited  the  coal  fields  of  Pennsylvania  and  Nova 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign  country  Scotia,  and  communicated  several  viJuable  me- 
in  the  manner  he  had  done.  He  was  subsequently  moirs  on  the  subject  to  the  geological  society 
elected  to  the  U.  S.  senate,  of  which  body  he  of  London.  At  this  time  he  began  an  ex- 
remained  a  member  from  1801  to  1807;  and  in  aminotion  of  the  older  polasozoic  rocks  of  Can* 
1810,  urged  by  the  same  philanthropic  motives  ada,  and  a  geological  survey  of  Canada  having 
which  had  induced  him  to  visit  France  12  years  been  commenced,  he  was  placed  and  stiU  con- 
before,  he  went  to  England  in  the  hope  of  pre-  tinnes  at  its  head,  having  refused  for  it  a  very 
serving  peace.  In  1797  he  published  "Ezperi-  advantageous  offer  of  a  similar  position  in  India, 
ments  on  Gypsum"  and  ^'Rotation  of  Crops."  In  the  course  of  his  investigations  upon  the 

LOGAN,  ioHSf  a  Scottish  clergyman  and  au-  rocks  of  the  eastern  townships,  which  are  the 
thor,  born  in  Fala,  Edinburghshire,  in  1748,  died  continuation  of  those  of  New  England,  Sir  Wil- 
in  London,  Dec.  28,  1788.  He  completed  his  liam  has  shown  that  so  far  from  being,  as  had 
education  at  the  university  of  Edinbuivh.  In  been  supposed,  primitive  azoic  rocks,  they  are 
1768,  on  the  recommendation  of  Dr.  Blair,  he  altered  and  crystallized  palsdozoic  strata ;  a  fact 
was  appointed  tutor  to  the  afterward  celebrated  which,  although  suspected,  had  not  hitherto 
Sir  John  Sinclair.  He  soon  returned  to  Edin-  been  demonstrated,  and  which  is  the  key  to  the 
burgh,  and,  having  obtained  a  license  as  preacher  geology  of  north-eastern  America.  He  found 
in  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  he  was  the  rocks  which  form  the  Laurentide  and  Adi- 
nominated  a  minister  of  the  town  of  Leith  in  rondac  mountains,  previouslv  regarded  as  un- 
1778.  In  1779  he  delivered  in  Edinburgh  a  stratified,  to  be  disturbed  and  altered  sediment- 
course  of  lectures  on  the  philosophy  of  histoiy.  ary  deposits  of  vast  thickness,  emial  perhaps  to 
and  in  the  following  year  was  an  unsuccessful  all  the  hitherto  known  stratified  rocks  of  the 
candidate  for  the  professorship  of  historv  in  the  earth^s  crust.  In  1851  he  represented  Canada  at 
university.  Being  charged  with  drunkenness  the  great  exhibition  in  London,  and  was  also  a 
by  his  parishioners  in  1785,  he  was  under  the  commissioner  from  Canada  at  the  industrial  ex- 
necessity  of  retiring  fVom  the  ministry  on  a  hibition  at  Paris  in  1856,  when  he  received  from 
small  pension.  He  now  repaired  to  London  the  imperial  commission  the  grand  gold  medal 
and  devoted  himself  to  literary  composition,  of  honor,  and  from  the  emperor  the  decoration 
He  was  not  only  an  eloquent  orator  and  lecturer,  of  the  legion  of  honor.  He  was  knighted  in 
but  aL<u>  a  gifted  poet  His  '^  Ode  to  the  Cue-  1856,  and  in  the  same  year  was  awarded  by  the 
koo^  (1770),  and  his  "  Hymns,*^  which  have  geological  society,  of  which  he  has  long  been  a 
been  incorporated  into  the  psalmody  of  the  member,  the  Wollaston  paUadinm  medal,  for  his 
church  of  Scotland,  entitle  him  to  high  rank  as  eminent  services  to  geology. 
a  lyrist.  A  volume  of  his  poems  was  published  LOGANSPORT,  a  city  and  the  capital  of 
in  1761,  a  new  edition  of  which  in  1805  con-  Cass  co.,  Ind.,  on  the  Wabash  river  at  its  jnnc- 
tains  A  life  of  the  author.  The  most  impor-  tion  with  Eel  river;  pop.  in  1869,  about  4,500. 
tant  of  his  other  works  are  ^*  Bunnamede,'*  a  It  is  situated  In  a  fertile  region,  for  which  it  is 
tragedy  produced  on  the  Edinburgh  stage  in  an  active  centre  of  trade.  In  1850  it  contained 
1788  ;  "  View  of  Ancient  History ,''  &c.  (Lon-  6  churches  (1  Baptist,  1  Episcopal,  1  Methodist, 
don,  1788) ;  ^*  Review  of  the  Principal  Charges  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  Roman  Catholic),  3  banks, 
against  Mr.  Hastings*'  (1788),  a  defence  of  the  and  an  academy.  Two  bridges  cross  the  War 
ex-governor-general  esteemed  so  formidable  by  bash  and  one  the  Eel  river  at  this  place, 
his  enemies  that  they  arraigned  its  publisher,  LOGARITHMS  (Gr.  Xoyof,  reason,  and  opi^- 
Stockdale,  for  a  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  fior,  number),  numbers  so  related  to  the  natural 
house  of  commons ;  and  two  volumes  of  ser-  numbers  that  the  multiplication  and  division  of 
mons  edited  by  Dr.  Robertson  in  1790~*91.  the  latter  may  be  performed  by  addition  and 

LOGAN,  Sib  Wiluaic  Edmond,  a  Canadian  subtraction,  and  the  raising  to  powers  and  tlie 

geologist,  born  in  Montreal  in  1798.    He  was  extraction  of  roots  by  very  simple  midtiplica* 

educated  at  the  high  school  and  univerBity  of  tion  and  division.    The  labor  of  these  operatiooa 

Edinbnrgh,  and  in  1818  entered  the  mercantile  by  the  ordinary  processes  of  arithmetic,  when 

office  of  his  uncle,  Mr.  Hart  Logan,  of  London,  the  numbers  are  composed  of  many  figures,  is 

and  after  a  time  became  a  partner  in  the  firm,  enormous.    By  the  use  of  logarithms,  for  the 

In  1829  he  went  to  Swansea  as  manager  of  invention  of  which  the  world  is  indebted  to 

copper  smelting  and  coal  mining  operations  in  John  Napier  of  Merchiston,  Scotland,  this  labor 

which  his  uncle  was  interested,  but  left  it  soon  is  greatly  diminished. — The  general  theory  of 
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logarithms  is  very  simple.  AH  nnmbers  what-  commoa  use  is  that  proposed  b j  Henry  Bri^^ 
ever  may  be  regarded  as  the  powers  of  some  professor  of  geometry  at  Oxford,  soon  after  the 
other  number  taken  as  a  base.  Thos,  tc^nir  publication  of  Kapier's  invention  in  1614. 
as  a  base  the  nnmber  8,  its  snccessive  iDtegnu  briggs  nsed  as  the  base  of  his  system  the  nnm- 
powers  give  Ihe  series  of  numbers  8,  64,  512,  ber  10,  and  it  was  soon  universally  accepted, 
4,096,  &c. ;  for  8*  =  8,  8*  =  64,  8'  =  612,  8*  =  being  so  well  adapted  to  the  decimal  notation. 
4,096,  &o.  But  it  is  not  necessary  to  limit  tlie  The  logarithm  of  any  number  in  this  system  is 
series  to  the  integral  powers.  The  cube  root  the  exponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  number 
of  8  =  WB  =  8*  =  2 ;  the  square  of  tlie  cube  10  must  be  raised  to  produce  the  number.  Thus, 
root  of  8  =  V8«  =  8f  =  4.  The  first  power  of  since  (loy  =  1,  (lOy  =  10,  (10)*  =  100,  (10)»  = 
8  multiplied  by  the  cube  root  =  8  X  8*  =  8U  =  1,000,  (10)*  =  10,000,  &c.,  0,  1,  2,  8,  4,  &c.,  are 
16 ;  8  X  8f  =  8^1  =  82,  &c.  Other  fractional  the  logarithms  respectively  of  1,  10,  100, 1,000, 
powers  would  give  the  numbers  omitted  in  tills  10,000,  &c.  A  number  between  1  and  10  will 
series;  so  that  a  power  of  8  could  be  found  have  for  its  logarithm  a  fraction  between  0  audi, 
which  would  be  equal  to  any  number  whatever.  Thus  the  log.  of  2  =  0.80108,  for  (lO)*-****  =  2. 
By  taking  negative  powers,  fractions  would  A  nnmber  between  10  and  100  will  have  for  log- 
come  into  the  series.  In  a  system  of  logarithms  arithm  a  number  between  1  and  2;  thus  the 
of  which  8  is  the  base,  the  logaritiims  are  the  logarithm  of  50  =  1.69897,  for  (lO)*'"^  =  50. 
exponents  of  the  powers  to  which  8  must  be  Numbers  between  100  and  1,000  will  have  for 
raised  to  produce  the  number.  Thus,  as  above,  logarithms  numbers  greater  than  2  and  less  than 
i  =  log.  of  2,  f  =  log.  4, 1  =  log.  8,  H  =  log.  8,  or  2  plus  a  fraction;  thus  the  log.  250=2.89704, 
16,  If  =  log.  86,  2  =  log.  64, 2i  =  log.  128,  &c.  for  (10)«-"^»*  =  250,  &c.— In  order  to  make  log- 
It  is  obvious  that  the  base  of  the  system  may  be  arithms  avdlable  for  purposes  of  calculation, 
taken  to  be  any  positive  number  except  unity,  the  logarithms  of  all  numbers  between  convenient 
To  demonstrate  the  general  principles  of  loga-  limits  are  computed  and  arranged  in  tables,  the 
rithms,  let  a  represent  the  base  of  the  system,  natural  numbers  occupying  the  leading  or  argu- 
m  any  number,  and  x  its  logarithm ;  then  the  ment  column,  the  logarithm  being  placed  oppo- 
relation  between  the  number  m  and  its  loga-  site  in  adjoining  columns.  Sometimes  tables 
rithm  is  expressed  by  the  equation  a'  =  m,  cu'e  arranged  with  the  logarithms  in  the  leading 
That  is,  the  logarithm  of  a  number  is  the  ex-  or  argument  column ;  these  are  called  tables 
ponent  of  the  power  to  which  the  base  must  of  anti-logarithms.  For  certain  purposes  log- 
be  raised  to  produce  the  number.  Let  m  and  arithms  constructed  substantially  according  to 
n  be  two  numbers,  x  and  y  their  logarithms,  the  system  originally  proposed  by  Napier  are 
and  a  the  base;  then  a^=zm;  €ff  =.n,  Mul-  used,  and  are  known  as  Napierian,  natural,  or 
tiply  the  first  members  of  tliese  equations  to-  hyperbolic  logarithms.  In  this  system  the  base 
gether,  and  we  have  of  X  «'  =  a'"*'''  =  »»»-  ^  *^'®  number  2.7182818+.  These  logarithms 
That  is,  a;  -|-  y  =  log.  mn;  or  tlie  logarithm  are  of  great  use  in  the  higher  mathematics,  and 
of  the  product  of  two  numbers  equals  the  sura  in  the  investigation  of  many  problems  in  phys- 
of  the  logarithms  of  the  numbers  themselves,  ics.  The  Napierian  logarithm  of  a  number  is 
Dividing  the  first  of  the  equations  above  by  the  eqoal  to  the  common  or  Briggs  logarithm  mul- 

^.     ^                    ^  tiplied  by  2.3025851,  or  divided  by  0.4842945. 

second,  we   have  a»= "",  or  'a'-^=  -;  that  — ^The  early  computers  of  logarithms  carried 

^                    ^  them  to  10  places  of  decimals;  but  it  was  soon 

is,  a>— y  =  log.  ^  or  the  logarithm  of  the  quo-  found  that  7  places  were  suflELcient  for  most  of 

n  the  uses  of  astronomy,  navigation,  surveying, 
tient  of  one  quantity  divided  by  another  is  equal  &c.  In  fact,  5-place  logarithms  are  often  suffi- 
to  the  logarithm  of  the  dividend,  less  the  log-  cient,  and,  being  much  more  convenient  and 
arithm  of  the  divisor.  In  the  equation  0*+'  =  portable,  should  be  used  except  when  very 
«nn,  if  we  make  fi»  =  71,  then  x  —  y^  and  we  have  great  accuracy  is  required.  The  theory  and  use 
a'  )<'  =  f»' ;  22  b  then  the  logarithm  of  m',  or  of  logarithms  is  now  taught  as  a  part  of  libcml 
the  logarithm  of  the  square  of  a  number  equals  education,  and  it  would  b3  well  if  the  compilers 
twice  the  logarithm  of  the  number  itself.  By  of  text  books  would  introduce  into  them  only 
similar  reasoning  it  is  shown  that  the  logarithm  5-place  decimal  logarithms.  Hiev,  however, 
of  the  oube  of  a  number  equals  8  times  the  loga-  often  use  6-place  logarithms,  and  make  the 
rithm  of  the  number,  ^.  If  we  take  m'  =|),  tables  of  the  size  common  to  5-place  logarithms, 
then  i»  =  Vjp  =  J?* ;  but  log.  w'  =  2  log.  m  =  This  very  much  increases  tiie  labor  required  in 
log.  p.  Substituting  in  the  last  equation  V;p  for  using  the  tables,  and  bo  prevents  students  from 
w,  it  becomes  2  log.  V^  =  log.  ^,  or  log.  Vp  =  acauiring  the  necessary  facility. — ^An  excellent 
\  log.  j»;  «.  e^  the  logarithm  of  the  square  root  of  collection  of  5-place  logarithms  is  that  attached 
a  number  equals  half  the  logarithm  of  the  num«  to  "  Bowditch^s  Navigator,"  and  also  published 
ber  itself.  In  the  same  way  it  may  be  shown  separately  under  the  title  of  "  Bowditch's  Use- 
that  the  logarithm  of  the  cube  root  of  a  number  fnf  Tables.^*  This  contains,  beside  the  tables 
equals  \  the  logarithm  of  the  number,  and  the  of  logarithms  for  numbers,  log.  sines,  tangents, 
logarithm  of  any  root  of  a  number  equals  the  &c.,  also  many  auxiliary  tables  useful  in  naviga- 
logarithm  of  the  number  divided  by  the  expo-  tion  and  surveying.  A  good  collection  of  5-place 
nent  of  the  root. — ^The  system  of  logarithms  in  tables  by  J.  HoQel  (8vo.,  Paris,  1858)  contains 
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also  Gauss  logariihma  for  addition  and  aobtrac-  whiteness,  ooldnesa,  &&,  and  an  orange  by  its 
tioQ.  Among  tables  of  logarithms  to  7  places  of  color,  shape.  &o.  These  properties,  or  rather 
decimals  may  be  mentioned  Babbage  s,  which  the  terms  describing  them,  become  predicates 
are  Terr  accurate.  Taylor's  tables  (Urge  4to.,  which  we  may  affirm  of  the  object.  Thus, 
London;  are  verr  valoable,  but  difficult  to  obtain,  having  analyzed  our  idea  of  an  orange,  we  ol>- 
Shortrede's  tables  (large  8vo.,  Edinburgh)  con-  tain  the  properties  of  roundness,  &o.,  and  hence 
tain  nearly  all  the  tables  required  in  computing:  may  say :  "The  orange  is  round."  Or,  forming 
they  are  especially  designed  for  militaiy  and  civil  a  generic  conception,  we  may  say :  "  An  orange 
engineers.  The  tables  of  Callet  (8 vo.,  Paris)  are  isafruit;"  "Menareanimak."  We  may  thus 
very  good ;  they  contain  the  logarithms  of  all  predicate  M  of  P,  and  S  of  M,  and  then,  drop- 
numbers  m>m  1  to  108,000,  with  log.  sine^  tan-  ping  the  common  or  middle  term  M,  may  predi- 
gent%  &C.,  beside  tables  of  Napierian  logarithms  cate  S  of  P,  a  proposition  derived  by  induction 
to20place3of  decimals,  and  short  tables  of  com-  trom  the  two  premises  or  primary  judgments, 
mon  logarithms  to  20  and  to  61  places.  For  log.  The  formula,  "M  is  P,  S  isM,  therefore  a  is  P," 
sines,  tangents,  &o.,  Bagay's  tables  (4to.,  Paris)  is  called  a  syllo^am,  a  term  which  includes  any 
are  very  convenient;  they  contain  the  log.  sines  posable  combination  of  two  propositions  from 
and  tangents  for  every  second  of  the  quadrant,  which  is  deduced  a  third,  which  is  hence  called 
A  new  edition  of  Vega's  tables  (8vo.,  Berlin,  a  condnsion.  The  conclusions  of  preceding 
1866),  edited  by  Dr.  Bremiker,  is  very  conve-  ^llogisms  may  become  the  premises  of  others 
nien^  and  may  be  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  ad  i^nitvm.  The  premises  may  be  negative 
price.  as  well  as  affirmative — S  is  not  P,  as  wellaa  S 
L06I0  (Gr.  Xoyot,  reason),  the  science  of  is  P ;  they  may  also  include  only  a  part  of  the 
reasoning.  Kore  strictly  and  properly,  it  is  the  subject,  as  some  8  is  P,  some  8  is  not  P.  Hence 
science  of  deducing  ideas  or  conceptions  one  there  are  4  cardinal  proportions : 
from  another,  and  of  constructing  them  into  UnimMi  •fflfmaaT*:  All 8 UP. 
propositions,  arguments,  and  systems.  A  wide  «.^"  ,  ''IP"'2- ''"J.^'*^-,  _ 
range  and  great  diversity  of  topics  have,  how-  P»»ti«iUr »*™M»6^fcjn» 8 up^ 

ever,  been  indrfded  in  the  various  trwUiseswrit-  por  convenience  these  propositions  are  desigu 

tea  under  its  name.    Some  have  understood  by  ^^  ,^    ^  ^  ^^  ^^J^  ^3,^ .  ^  ^ly^ 

It  a.i  ajicount  of  ^  whole  mental  ^t}"^,  fd  ^g^^J^^  g,  nniversal  ne^tive ;  Vp-rticnlar 

defined  It  as  the  art  of  thinking    Others  luive  .ffinnative  O,  particular  n^tive^   ttomblning 

made  It  comprise  only  a  knowledge  of  the  fin*  y,^  ^  projK)ritionsinanpoSbleway80f  8  inl 

prmciples,  or  axioms,  from  which  wo  reason.  ^       ^^^  ^  ,^  ^^r^,  ^  ^f^  „^ 

Others  appear  to  have  held  it  responsible  for  the  Qf  thesa  moods,  hoover  oolv  11  are  found  to 

truthfulness  of  idl  professedly  kpcal  rea«>^r.  gte^^id^orioIJllkrZAi'S^l!  AK^ 

and  processes.    Others  agam  have  regarded  it  ^  ^^  j^qq  jJ^  jjAO,  EIO,  IAI,  alS 

OS  chiefly  or  exdusivelv  an  instrument  of  inven-  q^q\    ij\  foni^dX^that  th^  positionbf  the 

Uon  and  discovery,  and  worthless  except  for  the  ^j^^^  term  is  of  essential  impirtaace.  for  let 

attainment  of  some  new  truth.    It  w  now  gen-  the  mood  AAA  be  written  thnJ:  "  All  k  is  P; 

crdly  held  that  lopo  assumes  certain  first  prin-  ^  g  jg  jj    therefore  aU  8  is  P ;"  and  it  U  evil 

ciples  or  aaoms,  from  which  as  premises  to  ^    j  at  oice  that  if  M  is  included  in  the  class 

reason ;  that  it  Is  wncerned  with  the  fonn  only  Y,«ad8iB  induded  in  the  class  M,  then  8  must 

of  reasoning  or  argument,  and  not  at  aUwth  ^  ^^^^^  j^  p  ^        ^^^  5^  ^  ^^  „^ 

the  subject  matter ;  that  it  is  and  of  necessity  ^  ^^      "  AU  P  is  M;  aD  8  is  M,"  then  it 

must  beapm^ly  apn*^  science^^andmorw^  ^^  ^^^  ^U^^  ^;^^^  g  5^  j'^dadedin  P;  formen 
a  hypothetical  so  en<»,  smce  it  neiAer  i«ui^  j^^      ^  ^  .„^  ^^^  „^„ 

nor  proves  as  such  the  reality  of  any  thinft  does  „,  not  therefore  horses.    Everymood  of  the 
not  assert  that  any  objecte  corr^pond.n|r  to  our       y^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ,^  t^^  g  ^ 

conceptions  do  really  exist,  but  only  gives  re-  4,'^  ^^  j.  j    j^    j.^  fl|„^th« 

suits  and  condusions^  based  on  premises^and  ^^^  ^^  ^  ^  ^^^^  ^  ^  m^orVmise 

true  provided  the  Premises  ^  true.    Logic  is  ^  ^^   predicate  of  d^e  minor ;  in  the  2d,  the 

thus   limited   to   the   method   of  reasoning.  n,iddlet?rm  is  the  predicate  of  both  premses; 

Though  commonly  regarded  m  consisting  of  .    ^  gd,  it  is  the  Wet  of  both  premises 

two  parts,  analytics  and  method,  it  is  essentioUy  ^ ,     ^'  ^^  j  ,    J  predicate  of  the  mulo^ 

Xcrrres^niJ^rs^iYnt^  ^Ss-jsst^KittZd  sh 

from  our  primajT  jdeas^of  object  and  it  proves  ^S^Jf  it^%JJS?on?S'ar?foun1 

^'dSiirni^^'^  r  vSi^iryrpS^  ISrS"b?£ta^^ft  tS^^ 

psychology,  which  i^  a  sort  of  natural  history  f~  .designated  by  ^e  capital  vowels  m  the  fol- 

of  thought,  and  it  is    preliminary  and  pri-  lowing  mnemomo  hexameters : 

requisite  to  ontology,  the  science  of  being.-  ^l^£,^,iS^^S^  ^^'^^^^^ 

Logic  begins  with  ideas.    Our  ideas  of  objects  Tenia  rfkrApn,  rfulii*,  dAtui,  /EiAptOn, 

are  complex  wholes,  and  may  be  analyzed  into  BOkXrdO, /KritOth,  hahet:  quarta  in«up^r  addiL 

conceptions  of  the  known  properties  of  objecte.  ^^^^^P^  cAmEiuE*.  cfimAri.,  fE^kpO,  AM«On. 

Thus,  snow  is  represented  by  its  properties  of  When  one  of  the  premises  is  understood,  but 
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not  dxprdSMd,  In  ihd  statomdnt,  the  fiyllogism  we  either  fail  to  give  for  any  particular  oondo- 
is  called  an  enthytneme.  When  several  premises  sion  the  premises  required,  or  draw  from  given 
are  employed  for  the  same  conclQsion,  several  premises  a  condnsion  not  legjtimatdj  follow- 
syUogisms  are  in  fact  abridged  into  one  formnla,  ing  from  them,  or  employ  a  legitimate  syllogism 
which  is  called  a  soeietas.  When  one  premise  which  does  not  give  the  conclusion  that  the 
is  assumed  as  hypothetically  true,  and  tne  con-  occasion  demanded.  10.  The  a  turn  cauaa^  pro 
clnsion  is  stated  as  depending  upon  the  truth  eattf  a^  is  when  we  reason  from  a  premise  that  is 
of  the  other  alone,  we  have  what  is  called  a  not  true.  11.  The  fallacy  of  consequences  con- 
conditional  judgment ;  and  if  the  conclusion  is  sists  in  employing  a  conclusion  not  derived  from 
stated  as  depending  upon  the  falsity  of  the  the  premises.  12.  The  petitio principii^  ot  he^ 
other,  we  have  a  disjunctive  judgment.  A  con-  ging  the  question,  assumes  as  true  that  whidi 
ditional  or  dii^unctive  proposition  mav  be  made  should  be  proved.  18.  The  fallacy  of  many  qaes- 
the  m2\jor  premise,  and  then  the  syllogtsm  be  tions  is  when  several  interrogatories  are  either 
completed  as  follows :  ^^  If  A  is  B,  0  is  I) ;  but  expressly  or  implicitly  so  combined  into  one  that 
A  is  B ;  therefore  0  is  D.^'  "Either  A  is  B  or  they  must  all  receive  the  same  answer,  though 
0  is  D  j  but  A  is  not  B ;  therefore  0  is  D.^  truth  requires  that  some  be  answered  afBrma- 
The  major  premise  may  affirm  only  a  compari-  tively  and  others  negatively. — ^Aristotle  was  the 
son  or  relation  between  the  terms,  as :  '^  Wliere  creator  of  the  sdence  of  logic  (though  he  says 
the  boy  is,  there  the  father  is ;  but  the  boy  is  that  Zeno  the  Eleatic  was  the  founder  of  dia- 
at  home ;  therefore,  the  father  is  at  home." —  lectics),  and  his  writings  have  been  the  bads  of 
Beside  the  fulfilment  of  all  the  conditions  of  the  most  of  the  treatises  on  logic  that  have  since  ap- 
formulas  in  syllogisms,  there  are  found  to  be  peared.  Six  separate  works  constitute  his  {Pr- 
aise certain  conditions  and  laws  in  regard  to  aanan.  In  his  '^  Categories"  he  treats  of  the 
the  use  of  words,  which  are  necessary  to  the  highest  generic  ideas,  which  he  reduces  to  10, 
validity  of  the  reasoning.  The  violation  of  and  of  3ie  nature  of  terms.  In  his  '^  Prior 
these  laws  gives  rise  to  fallacies,  of  which  there  Analytics"  he  examines  the  nature  of  propod- 
are  reckon^  18,  6  in  dietione  and  7  extra  die*  tions  and  the  theory  of  conclusions ;  in  his  ^Poa- 
iionem,  1.  Equivocation  is  when  a  word  is  terior  Analytics,"  of  demonstcable  knowledge 
used  in  the  same  formula  in  two  different  and  the  methods  of  reasoning.  His  "  Topics" 
senses.  3.  Amphibology  is  when  a  word  is  so  embrace  dialectics  and  the  discussion  of  first 
used  as  to  leave  it  doubtful  whether  it  be  a  principles ;  his  SophUtica  are  devoted  to  falla- 
subject  or  predicate,  or  when  the  reference  of  cies ;  and  he  also  wrote  a  work  on  the  art  of 
a  pronoun  is  ambiguous.  8  and  4.  Oompoei*  expresdon.  The  whole  system  of  Aristotle  is 
tion  and  division  are  caused  by  using  the  same  crude  and  perplexed,  as  is  usually  the  case  with 
term  both  collectively  and  distributively  in  the  the  first  draft  or  statement  of  any  thing  that 
same  formula,  thus :  "  8  and  2  are  two  num-  lies  far  beyond  the  ordinary  thought  of  men. 
bers ;  but  5  is  8  and  2 ;  therefore,  5  is  two  num-  There  has,  however,  until  a  late  period  been 
hers."  Here  5  and  2  are  used  distributively  in  little  done  in  the  department  of  logic  more  than 
the  mijor  and  collectively  in  the  minor  pre-  to  simplify  and  rearrange  the  materials  furnished 
mise.  The  reverse  is  true  of  the  word  Romans  by  the  8tagirite.  He  recognized  and  discussed 
in  the  following :  "  The  Romans  conquered  only  the  8  first  figures,  and  the  discovery  of  the 
Carthage  ;  Brutus  and  CsBsar  were  Romans;  4th  is  ascribed  to  Galen.  Moreover,  he  scarcely 
therefore  Brutus  and  Csosar  conquered  Car-  regards  the  hypothetical  syllogisms  or  modes  aa 
thage."  5.  Accent  may  occasion  a  fallacy  by  reasoning  at  all ;  the  discovery  of  these  is  as- 
varying  the  meaning  of  a  proportion.  Thus  the  cribed  to  Theophrastus.  It  was  clearly  seen  by 
purport  of  the  question :  *'  Do  yon  ride  to  town  Aristotle  that  reasoning  depends  in  some  way 
to-day  ?"  may  be  changed  6  times  by  chang-  on  the  relations  of  the  logical  wholes — ^indlvid- 
ing  the  accented  word.  6.  The  form  of  the  ex-  nal,  species,  and  genus — ^to  one  another.  Por- 
presdon(j^ra<2ic£i(mw)  may  lead  to  a  fallacy,  phyry  in  his  "  Introduction  to  Aristotle"  ex- 
as  when  we  infer  from  the  fact  that  one  word  pldned  more  frilly  and  dearly  than  his  master 
ending  in  a,  as  mensaj  is  of  the  feminine  gender,  had  done  the  predicables,  as  they  were  cdled, 
that  therefore  another  word  with  a  like  termina-  namely,  genus,  species,  differentia,  property, 
tion,  as  poeta,  is  feminine  dso.  7.  The  f&llacy  and  accioent  Logic  was  extensively  studied 
of  accidents  arises  when  we  affirm  of  something  during  the  middle  ages,  though  no  important 
described  by  some  accidental  property  or  cir-  advance  was  made  in  its  devdopment.  Its  use 
cumstance  what  is  true  only  of  its  substance,  gave  rise  to  the  scholastic  method,  which  con- 
as:  "  We  buy  raw  meat  in  the  market;  what  sists  in  applying  the  formulas  of  reasoning  to 
we  buy  in  the  market^  we  eat ;  therefore,  we  terms,  or  to  general  principles  deduced  by  defi- 
eat  raw  meat"  Here  we  do  not  buy  meat  be-  nition  or  otherwise  from  terms.  This  method 
cause  it  is  raw,  but  because  it  is  meat,  for  its  is  of  course  legitimate,  and  the  only  one  that  is 
essence  and  not  for  its  accidents,  and  only  its  at  all  legitimate,  in  mathematics,  and  in  all  a 
essentid  qudity  is  common  to  the  different  priori  or  demonstrative  sciences.  But  in  the 
members  of  the  argument.  8.  Mistaken  appli-  naturd  sciences  the  first  principles  or  topics 
cation  consists  in  giving  to  a  statement  a  univer-  are  the  facts  of  nature ;  and  a  careful  observa- 
sal  application  when  it  was  intended  for  only  tion,  analysis,  and  classification  of  them,  to- 
a  limited  one.    9.  The  ignoratio  eleikhi  is  when  gether  with  an  induction  from  them,  must 
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i»eoede  any  luefnl  dednoiioii.  The  disoovery  efforts  in  the  same  department^  prominent 
«f  this  great  principle  led  to  a  disregard  of  the  among  which  was  the  *^  System  of  logic,  Ra- 
proper  sphere  ana  nse  of  formal  logic,  and  tiocnnation,  and  Indnction,"  hy  J.  Stnart  Mill 
brought  the  whole  snbjeot  into  neglect  and  con-  (1848),  in  which  the  author  treats  the  grounds 
tempt ;  and  the  inductive  was  generally  pro-  and  fundamental  principles  rather  than  the  for- 
cUdmed  of  vastly  more  use  than  the  sdiolastic  mulas  of  reasoning.  Being  an  eminent  thinker 
method.  Induction,  however,  had  not  wholly  of  the  sensational  school,  he  does  not  make 
escaped  the  attention  of  Aristotle,  who  defined  logic  an  a  priori  science,  but  aims  to  systema- 
it  as  ^  the  method  from  which  we  pass  from  par-  tize  the  inductive  method  and  reduce  it  to  strict 
ticular  instances  to  general  truths.^'  The  natu-  rules.  The  work  abounds  in  valuable  practical 
ral  sciences  all  begin  with  induction.  The  phi-  hints  and  reflections,  and  the  concluaing  por- 
losophy  of  the  method  has  not,  however,  been  tion  aims  to  solve  the  question  whether  from 
explained  to  universal  satisfaction.  The  Novum  moral  and  social  phenomena  the  instrument  of 
Organum  of  Bacon  was  desired  to  show  its  ne-  logic  may  not  derive  a  body  of  truths  irrevoca- 
cessity  and  practical  application,  rather  than  the  biy  acquired  and  universally  assented  to,  like 
philosophic  grounds  on  which  its  validity  rests,  many  of  the  laws  of  the  physical  world.  In 
During  the  general  neglect  of  logic,  one  of  the  1847  Prof.  De  Morgan  published  his  treatise 
most  important  works  produced  in  its  interest  on  *^  Formal  Logic,"  an  attempt  to  construct 
was  La  togique^  ou  Vart  depemer  (1662),  usually  the  science  on  a  new  basis.  A  mathematician 
called  the  Port-Royal  logic,  by  several  authors,  of  high  repute,  his  work  is  difficult  of  com- 
among  whom  Amauld,  Nicole^  and  Saoy  were  prehension  to  all  except  scholars  in  his  own 
most  prominent.  It  was  really  m  the  interest  of  department.  The  peculiarity  of  its  fundameu- 
the  scholastic  method,  though  intended  other-  tal  principle  is  that  it  ignores  the  distinction 
wise,  and  though  the  scholastic  rules  and  for-  between  a  unit  and  an  individual.  Units,  how- 
mulas  were  illustrated  by  new  and  well  chosen  ever,  are  not,  and  individuals  are  distinguish- 
examples,  which  constitute  the  great  merit  of  able  from  one  another.  Six  men,  for  example, 
the  work.  It  was  widely  read,  and  gave  a  new  are  not  distinguished  as  mere  units  from  any 
impulse  to  the  study.  At  the  beginning  of  the  other  6  objects  of  thought ;  but  it  is  obvious 
next  century  Wolf  published  his  great  treatise  that  we  may  predicate  of  6  men  what  would 
on  logic,  in  which  he  attempted  to  incorporate  not  be  true  of  6  individuals  in  any  other  species ; 
the  peculiarities  of  tiie  Leibnitzian  philosophy,  and  logic  does  not  deal  with  its  objects  as  mere 
and  which  gave  the  direction  to  speculations  units,  but  as  individuals  making  up  species  and 
on  this  subject  in  Germany,  leading  the  Ger-  genera.  K  the  subject  in  any  ^Birmative  prop- 
man  writers  to  regard  the  fundamental  laws  of  osition  denote  an  individual,  the  predicate  will 
thought  which  underlie  and  give  vaUdity  to  denote  the  species  in  which  it  is  comprehended ; 
logical  formulas,  rather  than  their  practical  and  if  the  subject  denote  a  species,  the  predi- 
value  or  application.  In  1816  Hegel  completed  oate  wUl  denote  the  comprehending  genus ;  but 
the  publication  of  his  *^  Logic,"  in  which  the  the  argument  neither  establishes  nor  affirms  any 
term  is  used  witii  a  breadth  of  meaning  peon-  numerical  relation  between  them.  Sir  William 
liar  to  his  philosophical  system.  The  Hegelian  Hamilton  dissented  from  the  views  of  Whately 
logic  is  the  law  of  absolute  bein^,  the  scientific  and  his  followers,  who  considered  logic  as  chiefly 
exposition  of  the  pure  conceptions  of  reason,  concerned  with  language  and  as  including  the 
of  the  absolute  idea ;  its  domain  is  the  absolute  department  of  dialectics.  He  maintained  that 
truth  as  it  is  in  itself  apart  from  its  manifests-  it  is  exclusively  occupied  with  the  forms  of 
tions ;  it  represents  God  as  he  is  in  his  eternal  reasoning,  that  it  takes  no  notice  of  the  subject 
being,  before  the  creation  of  the  world  or  of  a  matter,  and  has  no  connection  with  psychologi- 
finite  mind ;  it  is  the  analysis  of  the  successive  cal  processes.  The  peculiarity  of  his  system 
grades  of  history  In  their  abstract  form.  It  results  from  what  he  calls  the  quantification  of 
thus  constitutes  the  first  and  highest  part  of  the  the  predicate,  a  fact  which  in  his  view  had 
Hegelian  scheme  of  absolute  idealism.  Arch-  hitherto  been  overlooked.  Beside  the  4  kinds 
bishop  Whately  published  his  ^^  Elements  of  of  propositions  designated  by  A,  E,  I,  and  O, 
Logic"  in  1826,  when  this  branch  of  study  was  he  distinguishes  4  others.  It  had  previously 
at  its  lowest  ebb  in  the  English  universities,  been  held  that  affirmative  propositions  as  such 
This  work  has  had  probably  a  wider  circulation  and  of  necessity  distributed  the  subject,  and 
and  more  extensive  use  tiian  any  other  ever  negative  propositions  the  predicate.  Thus  in 
written  on  the  subject,  and  had  the  effiact  of  the  universal  affirmative :  ^*  All  men  are  ani- 
recalling  public  attention  to  its  importance,  mals,"  the  subject  only  is  taken  into  the  scope 
He  maintained  that  induction  as  well  as  deduc-  of  the  proposition  as  a  logical  whole.  We  here 
tion  should  be  regarded  as  a  brandi  of  logic,  speak  of  ^^  all  men"  as  a  class,  but  not  of  ^  all 
and  consequently  attempted  to  explain  the  phi-  animals,"  and  we  say  or  imply  nothing  concern- 
losophy  of  induction  and  to  show  its  accord-  ing  the  latter  except  that  some  of  them  are 
ance  with  the  deductive  formulas ;  and  while  men.  The  universcd  negative  distributes  both 
the  writers  of  the  German  schools  treated  logic  terms,  and  in  like  manner  it  has  been  held 
as  chiefly  or  exclusively  concerned  with  thought,  that  the  particular  affirmative  takes  neither 
Whately  regarded  it  as  chiefly  concerned  with  of  its  terms  as  a  whole,  and  that  the  partic* 
words.    His  work  gave  rise  to  many  other  ular  negative  distributes  the  predicate  only. 
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Bat  Sir  William  Hamilton  holds  that  we  maj  portion,  which  alone  is  exported,  is  deep  red. 

have  fi^rmative  propositions  with  or  without  It  is  a  close-grained  wood,  very  hard,  and  so 

the  subject  distributed,  and  negatives  with  or  heavy  that  it  sinks  in  water.    Its  decoction  as^ 

without  the  predicate  distributed ;  and  he  pro-  sumes  various  colors,  according  to  the  time  it 

poses  to  designate  the  8  propositions  which  has  been  prepared  and  the  substances  witii 

result  as  A,  U,  I,  Y,  r,  17,  o,  o>.    The  scheme,  which  it  is  treated.    It  is  first  deep  red,  but  be- 

presenting  the  quantity  of  the  predicate,  is  as  comes  paler  by  absorbing  oxygen,  and  at  the 

follows:  same  tune  it  acquires  the  property  of  predpi- 

S:?S{^JiSilfi5?i?io^P.  tating  geUttne.     Adda  brigSen  the   ootor, 

Y.  Parti-total :  Some  s  la  aU  P.  while  they  aJso  make  it  paler ;  alkalies  render 

L  Parti-partial :  Some  8  is  aome  P.  it  of  a  purplish  or  violet  hue,  and  the  salts  of 

••  T^^^niUi^  aS  s  iJ^n^L^.  P  ^^  ^^^  "^'^^let  bluc.    Thc  wood  is  principally 

II.  loto-panlai:  All  o  fa  not  aome  F.  mim      ^       •'■•            j        jvi         i.x 

0.  Parti-total :  Some  s  la  not  all  P.  useful  for  f umishinff  red  and  blue,  but  more 
M.  Parti-partial:  Some  s  la  not  some  P.  particularly  black  dyes.  By  the  use  of  iroa 
This  view,  if  it  be  accepted,  revolutionizes  the  and  alum  bases  they  are  obtained  of  varioas 
theory  of  the  syllogism,  and  the  whole  system  degrees  of  intensity,  and  with  proper  mordants 
of  logic  as  commenced  by  Aristotle  and  elabo-  are  rendered  permanent.  The  coloring  princt- 
rated  by  his  followers  down  to  the  time  of  Ham-  pie  of  logwood  was  separated  about  the  year 
ilton.  De  Morgan  claimed  that  this  theory  of  1811  by  Ohevrenl,  and  this  is  now  known  by 
quantification  was  substautially  the  same  as  his  the  name  of  hssmatoxyUne.  He  obtained  it  from 
own.  An  elementary  treatise  on  logic  by  Dr.  the  watery  extract  in  transparent  brownish 
Wilson,  professor  in  Geneva  college,  K  Y.,  was  yellow  crystals,  the  composition  of  which  when 
published  in  1856.  He  differs  from  Hamilton  anhydrous  is  represented  by  the  formula  04e 
by  holding  that  in  order  even  to  construct  logi-  Hi?  On.  Erdmann  also  procured  4  oz.  of  the 
oal  formulas  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  note  crystals  from  2  lbs.  of  the  pulverized  extract  by 
of  the  quality  of  the  conceptions,  and  that  we  digesting  it  in  2  lbs.  of  ether,  with  a  portion  of 
can  only  do  this  by  referring  to  the  processes  sand  intermixed  to  prevent  agglutination,  and 
of  the  mind,  and  to  the  objects  of  these  pro-  afterward  expelling  tiie  ether  by  evaporation, 
cesses,  which  are  the  subject  matter  of  reason-  Hosroatoxyline  resembles  liquorice  root  in  taste, 
iug.  Any  other  view  leads  to  the  theory  of  De  is  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  with  alcohol 
Morgan,  who  regards  all  objects  as  mere  units  and  ether  produces  reddish  ydlow  solutions., 
without  individuality.  He  attained  by  analysis  Beside  this  substance,  the  wood  contains  a  great 
to  5  distinct  principles  of  reasoning :  1,  by  the  variety  of  salts  of  lime,  alumina,  iron,  end 
subsumption  of  species  under  genera,  and  indi-  manganese,  together  with  a  fatty  or  resinons 
viduals  under  species ;  2,  by  the  comparison  of  substance,  a  volatile  oil,  tannin,  acetic  acid,  &a 
continuous  quantity,  which  includes  comparison  Logwood  is  used  in  medicine  as  well  as  in  dye- 
of  time  and  place ;  8,  by  calculation,  dealing  ing,  being  a  mild  astringent  without  irritating 
with  units  alone;  4,  by  condition  or  hypothesis;  properties.  It  is  given  in  extract  or  decoction 
and  5,  by  dig' unction.  Other  important  works  in  cases  of  chronic  diarrhosa,  chronic  dysentery, 
produced  in  this  country  on  the  subject  are :  and  in  the  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  succeed- 
the  *^  Elements  of  Logic,^^  by  Prof.  Levi  Hedge  ing  cholera  infantum. — ^To  prepare  the  wood  for 
(1816),  founded  on  the  Scotch  philosophy,  and  use,  the  imported  logs  were  formerly  cut  by 
therefore  omitting  all  metaphysical  discussions  machinery  into  chips  by  means  of  steel  cutters 
of  formulas  and  a  prim  conditions  of  thought;  upon  a  horizontal  drum,  against  which  thej 
the  "Elements  of  Logic,"  by  Prof.  Henry  P.  were  moved  endwise;  but  the  practice  is  now 
Tappan  (1844),  founded  on  the  philosophy  of  to  grind  tiie  wood  to  powder,  in  which  state 
£[ant,  and  occupied  rather  with  the  conditions  the  infusion  is  more  readily  obtained  than  from 
and  laws  of  thought  than  with  the  application  the  chips. — ^Logwood  was  taken  to  Europe  for 
of  logical  formulas;  and  the  "  Science  of  Logic,"  a  dyeing  material  soon  after  the  discovery  of 
by  Prof.  A.  Mahan  (185T).^-See  Blakey^s  ^^  His-  America.  Its  introduction  into  England  was 
torical  Sketoh  of  Logic  from  the  Earliest  Times  violently  opposed  in  the  time  of  Queen  Eliza- 
to  the  Present  Day"  (London  and  New  York,  beth,  and  an  act  was  passed  prohibiting  its  use. 
1861).  This  was  repealed  in  1661,  when  the  demand 
LOGWOOD,  a  dye  wood  obtained  from  the  for  logwood  rapidly  increased.  It  was  obtained 
logwood  tree  (hannatoxylon  Campechianum)  of  only  in  the  Spanish  possessions ;  and  in  order  to 
Central  America.  The  tree  belongs  to  the  sub-  procure  it  the  New  Englanders  made  settle- 
order  eanalpin&B  of  the  natural  order  legumi-  ments  in  Yucatan,  and  sent  thence  large  quan- 
notm.  It  grows  in  very  favorable  situations  40  titles  to  the  north  and  to  Jamaica.  The  oppo- 
or  60  feet  high,  but  more  commonlv  not  more  sition  of  the  Spaniards  led  at  last  to  a  special 
than  26  feet.  Its  trunk  is  generally  less  than  20  treaty  between  England  and  Spain,  by  which 
inches  in  diameter,  and  is  crooked  and  covered  British  subjects  were  permitted  to  cut  and  ship 
with  a  rough  bark.  The  branches  are  also  the  wood  in  the  bay  of  Oampeachy ;  whence 
crooked  and  furnished  with  thorns.  The  flow-  the  name  it  has  received  of  Oampeachy  wood, 
ers  in  axillary  spikes  at  the  end  of  the  branches  In  1716  the  tree  was  introduced  into  Jamaica ; 
have  a  purplish  calyx  and  light  yellow  petals,  by  means  of  planting  the  seed  and  from  being 
The  outer  sap  wood  is  yellow,  but  the  inner  cultivated  in  plantations  it  spread  all  over  the 
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island.    Thna  Jamaica  also  bas  fbrnished  large  sively  grown  for  the  prodaction  of  silk.    Pine, 

quantideB  to  eommeroe.  fir,  oak,  and  beech  ^row  on  the  mountains,  and 

LOIB  (ana  Lid&rictts)^  a  river  of  France,  large  quantities  of  pme  are  converted  into  char- 

which  rises  in  the  department  of  Enre-et-Loir,  coal.    Chestnuts  form  a  staple  in  the  common 

in  a  range  of  hills  dividing  its  basin  fh)m  that  diet  of  the  people,  and  are  also  largely  exported 

of  the  Seine,  and  joins  the  Sarthe  a  little  above  to  Paris.    The  manufactures  are  important,  and 

the  Junction  of  uie  latter  with  the  Ifayenne.  include  firearms,  cutlery,  ironware,  machinery, 

Its  length  is  150  m.,  and  it  is  navigable  for  80  m.  cotton,  woollen,  silk,  and  linen  goods,  glass, 

Its  principal  tributaries  are  the  Ozane,  Bray,  bricks,  canvas,  earthenware,  lime,  &c.     The 

Oonte,  Long,  and  Meaulne.  chief  manufacturing  town  is  St  £tienne.    Cap* 

LOIB-£T-Ofi£B,  a  central  department  of  ital,  Montbrison. 
France,  in  the  old  province  of  Orltoiais,  bound-  LOIRE  (anc.  Liger\  a  river  of  France,  run* 
ed  by  Eure-et-Loir,  Loiret,  Oher,  Indre,  Indre-  ning  in  a  W.  N.  W.  direction  across  the  S.  W.  and 
et-Loire,  and  Sarthe ;  area,  2,889  sq.  m. ;  pop.  central  parts  of  the  country,  and  dividing  it  into 
in  1856,  264,048.  The  sur&ce  presents  a  num-  two  nearly  equal  parts.  It  rises  on  the  slope 
ber  of  elevated  and  extensive  plains,  and  is  of  the  C^vennes,  and  passing  by  the  towns  of 
nearly  eanally  divided  by  the  Loire,  the  district  Orleans,  Blois,  Amboise,  Tours,  Saumur,  and 
N.  of  wnich  is  traversed  by  the  Loir  and  its  Nantes,  flows  into  the  bay  of  Biscay  86  m.  below 
affluents  the  Ozane  and  the  Bray,  and  that  Nantes.  Its  principal  affluents  are  the  Arroux, 
8.  by  the  Cher,  Bauldre,  Beuvron,  and  Ck>s8on.  B^bre,  Allier,  Oher,  Yienne,  Mayenne,  Indre, 
There  are  numerous  ponds  dong  the  left  bank  and  S^vre-Nantaise.  Below  Nantes,  where  it 
of  the  Loire,  and  the  S.  E.  of  the  department  first  feels  the  influence  of  the  tide,  it  is  studded 
presents  a  vast  marshy  plain  which  contains  with  small  islands.  Its  length  is  about  600  m. ; 
many  hundreds  of  ponds.  The  soil  is  of  various  it  is  navigable  from  its  mouth  to  Boanne,  a 
qualities :  in  the  N.  E.  it  is  a  dark  rich  loam,  in  distance  of  450  m. ;  and  between  this  point  and 
tne  8.  £.  clay  and  sand,  along  the  Oher  calca-  Noirie,  45  m.  higher,  it  is  navigable  downward 
reous,  and  the  N.  W.  nart  is  arid  and  covered  only.  In  the  lower  part  of  its  course  it  is  ob* 
with  heath.  The  chalk  formation  occupies  a  structed  by  shifting  sands,  but  these  imped i- 
large  portion  of  the  department  The  chief  ments  are  obviated  by  a  canal.  The  river  is  also 
orops  are  grain,  wine,  fruits,  vegetables,  beet  subject  to  floods,  to  guard  against  which  exten* 
root,  and  hemp.  Vend6me  is  noted  for  its  dve  works  have  been  constructed.  In  its  upper 
draught  horses,  and  the  Sologne  district  for  its  course  the  river  is  a  romantic  mountain  torrent; 
sheep.  The  cattle  are  of  an  inferior  breed,  as  it  descends,  its  valley  widens  and  embraces 
Poultry  and  game  are  plentifol.  The  principal  extensive  plains,  so  richly  covered  with  orchards, 
minerals  are  iron,  marl,  potters^  clay,  and  buUd-  vineyards,  and  corn  fields,  that  they  have  just- 
ing stone.  The  climate  is  in  general  mild  and  ly  received  the  name  of  the  "garden  of  France.^' 
salubrious.  The  manufactures  consist  of  coarse  The  basin  of  the  Loire  is  estimated  at  one  fourth 
woollens,  cotton  cloth,  hosiery,  gloves,  sugar,  part  of  the  whole  of  France, 
leather,  glass,  and  earthenware.    Oapital,  Blois.  LOIRE,  Hautb.    See  Hautb-Loibe. 

LOIRE,  an  E.  department  of  France,  in  the  LOIRE-INFfiBIEURE  (Lower  Loire),  a  W. 
old  province  of  Lyonnais,  bounded  N.  by  Sadne-  maritime  department  of  France,  in  the  old  prov- 
et-Loire,  E.  by  Rhone  and  the  river  of  the  same  ince  of  Brittany,  bounded  N.  by  Morbihan  and 
name,  S.  by  Arddche  and  Haute-Loire,  W.  by  Ille-et-Vilaine,  E.  by  Mayenne  and  Maine-et- 
Puy-de-D6me,  and  N.  W.  by  Allier ;  area,  1,805  Loire,  8.  by  Vendue,  and  W.  bjr  the  bay  of  Bis- 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  505,260.  It  belongs  al-  cay ;  area,  2,595  sq.  m. ;  pop.  m  1856,  555,996. 
most  entirely  to  the  basin  of  the  Loire.  The  The  coast  line  is  about  55  m.  long,  and  broken 
surface  consists  chiefly  of  extensive  plains  bro-  by  the  bays  of  Penneb^  Pembron,  Oroisic,  and 
ken  by  the  mountains  of  the  06vennes  and  Bourgneuf.  The  interior  is  level,  with  the  ex- 
Forez,  and  by  several  isolated  volcanic  hills  of  ception  of  a  line  of  low  hills  in  the  N.  The 
black  basalt.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Loire,  department  is  watered  by  the  Loire  and  its  trib- 
Bhone,  Ond^ne,  Furens,  Ooize,  Lignon,  and  utaries  the  S^vre-Nantaise,  Acheneau,  and  £r- 
Sornim.  The  heights  separating  the  valleys  of  dre.  The  Yilaine  touches  the  department  on 
the  Loire  and  the  Allier  are  chiefly  composed  the  N.  W.,  and  there  are  several  less  consider- 
of  granite  rooks  or  of  the  older  limestones  and  able  streams.  Grand<Lieu,  the  largest  lake  in 
sanastones.  Part  of  the  higher  ground  between  France,  is  situated  near  the  left  bank  of  the 
the  Loire  and  the  Rhone  is  occupied  by  coal  Loire,  with  which  it  communicates  by  the  Ache- 
measures,  and  the  valley  of  the  Loire  by  strata  neau.  The  chief  minertds  are  coal,  iron,  lead, 
of  the  supra-cretaceous  group.  This  depart-  tin,  slate,  granite,  quartz,  mica,  kaolin,  and  feld- 
ment  indeed  contains  one  of  the  richest  coal  spar.  The  soil  is  generally  fertile.  The  chief 
fields  of  France.  Lead,  iron,  btfUding  stone,  crops  are  wheat,  rye,  buckwheat,  mixed  grain, 
^anite,  and  potters^  clay  are  the  other  most  and  barley.  The  pastures  are  excellent,  and 
important  minerals.  The  soil  is  not  of  superior  cattle  of  good  breed  and  horses  are  numerous, 
quality,  but  produces  hemp,  fruit,  wine,  oil  The  district  S.  K  of  Lake  Grand-Lieu  is  some- 
seeds,  grain,  and  excellent  pasturage,  on  which  what  hilly  and  well  wooded.  The  vineyards 
feed  great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep.  In  the  supply  annually  about  82,000,000  gallons  of 
valley  of  the  Bhone  mulberry  trees  are  exten-  wine.     The  principal  manufactures  are  linen, 
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eotton,  and  woollen  goods,  wbfoh  are  prodnodd  brated  for  her  remarkable  adrentorea,  bom  fai 

chiefly  at  Nantes,  Glisson,  Ohikteanbnant,  and  Lunerick,  Ireland,  in  1^24.     Her  mother,  a 

Gu^rande ;    ship  bailding  is  extensively  car-  Creole  of  great  beanty,  was  married  in  snoeea- 

ried  on  at  Nantes,  Faimboea^  and  Pellerin.  On  sion  to  a  Spanish  and  an  Irish  officer,  from 

the  coast  there  are  large  fisheries.    The  com-  which  several  contradictory  reports  have  arisen 

merce  of  the  department  is  very  important,  and  as  to  her  parentage  and  place  of  birth.    She 

the  principd  articles  of  trade  are  wine,  brandy,  was  bronght  op  in  her  infancy  in  England,  at 

fmits,  sal^  oil,  hardware,  provisions,  soap,  and  first  in  her  mother's  house  and  later  at  a  sdiool 

wool.    O^ital,  Nantes.  in  Bath.    While  very  yoang  she  married  an 

LOIRET,  a  central  department  of  France,  in  officer  named  James,  who  took  her  to  India,  but 

the  old  province  of  Orl^anais,  bonnded  N.  by  treated  her  crnelly,  for  which  reason  she  left 

Seine-et-Oise  and  6eine-et-Mame,  E.  by  Yonne,  him  and  returned  to  England,  where  her  singo- 

6.  by  Ni^vre,  Oher,  and  Loir-et-Oher,  and  W.  by  lar  talents  and  remarkable  disposition  made  her 

Loir-et-Oher  and  Eure-et-Loir;  area,  2,561  sq.  well  known.    In  1840  she  appeared  as  a  dancer 

m. ;  pop.  in  1866, 846,115.    The  sniface  is  level  at  the  Porte  St  Martin,  in  Paris.    Her  wit  and 

or  gently  nndolating,  and  is  traversed  by  the  accomplishments  drew  aronnd  her  a  cirde  of 

Loire,  Loiret^  Loing,  Oaanne,  and  a  number  of  the  literary  men  and  artists  of  the  French  c^>- 

smaller  streams.  Water  communication  is  much  ital,  with  one  of  whom,  Dujarrier,  an  editor  of 

extended  by  the  canals  of  Briare,  Orleans,  and  the  Presse,  her  relations  were  intimate.    His 

Loing.    There  are  several  extensive  forests,  in-  death  in  a  duel  was  the  cause  of  Lola's  i^ypear- 

oluding  those  of  Orleans,  Montargis,  and  Gien,  ance  as  witness  in  the  celebrated  trial  which 

the  first  having  an  extent  of  50*  m.  by  15,  but  ensued.     Shortly  after  she   found   her  way 

indnding  many  open  tracts  with  villages  and  through  a  series  of  extraordinary  adventures  to 

hamlets.   The  soil  is  generally  fertile,  espedally  Munich,  where  she  appeared  as  a  daiueute  and 

to  the  N.  of  the  Loire.    The  chief  products  are  ftsdnated  the  king  Ix>uis.    Here  her  restless 

grain,  wood,  wine,  and  saffiron.    Bees  are  large-  and  daring  mind  found  itself  in  a  position  to 

ly  reared,  and  sheep  and  cattle  are  numerous,  influence  political  events,  and  she  exerted  her 

There  are  mineral  springs  at  Ferri^res,  Segnds,  abilities  with  such  zeal  as  to  become  the  cause 

St.  Gondon,  Noyers,  Beaugency,  and   other  of  a  revolution.    The  king  wished  to  give  her 

places.    Capital,  Orleans.  the  title  of  countess  of  Landsfeld,  but  his  min- 

LOJA,  or  LoxA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  istry,  led  by  Karl  von  Abel,  refused  to  sanction 

province  of  Granada,  near  the  left  bank  of  the  the  honor.    The  miniBlry  was  dissolved  (184^, 

Genii,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  81  m.  W.  from  and  Lola  Montez  received  the  title.    At  thta 

Granada,  22  m.  E.  from  Antequera,  and  41  m.  time  she  lived  in  state,  having-  a  large  pension 

N.  from  the  port  of  Malaga;  pop.  16,968.    It  is  and  a  splendidly  furnished  house,  due  to  the 

beautifully  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  has  liberality  of  the  king,  while  her  portrait  was 

21  woollen  factories,  8  paper  mills,  8  churches,  placed  in  the  gallery  of  court  beauties.     A 

8  suppressed  monarteries,  a  nunnery,  a  town  second  ministry,  that  of  Wallerstein,  which  she 

house,  and  2  hospitals.    On  the  summit  of  the  herself  had  formed  or  at  least  approved,  became 

hill  above  the  town  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  hostile  to  her,  and  this  was  in  turn  dissolved  by 

Moorish  castle,  which  was  taken  by  Ferdinand  her  influence.    The  deposed  ministers  stirred  up 

III.  in  1226.    From  coins  and  other  antiquities  the  people  against  her,  and  the  imprudent  acts 

found  in  it,  Loja  appears  to  have  been  an  im-  into  which  she  was  easily  provoked  were  re- 

portant  Roman  station.  peated  with  every  exaggeration.    Having  made 

LOEMAN,  an  Arabian  philosopher  and  fabu-  friends  with  a  corps  of  students  of  the  more 

list,  represented  in  the  Koran  as  a  contempo-  aristocratic  class,  these  young  men  were  assail- 

rary  of  David  and  Solomon,  with  whom  he  is  ed  by  the  mob  and  by  other  student  and  the 

said  to  have  frequently  conversed.     He  was  king  and  Lola,  who  were  present,  were  only 

prince  or  sheik  of  the  primitive  tribe  of  Ad,  and  saved  from  personal  violence  by  a  charge  of 

when  that  tribe  perished  by  the  Seil-olrArvm^  cuirassiers.   The  next  day  a  royal  decree  closed 

he  alone  was  preserved  because  of  his  piety  and  the  university.    The  result  was  a  terrible  tumult 

wisdom.    He  was  as  remarkable  for  his  per-  in  Feb.  1848,  which  compelled  her  to  fly  from 

sonal  deformity  and  ugliness  as  for  his  wit  and  Munich.    After  the  abdication  of  the  king  in  the 

sagacity.     Fables  attributed  to  Lokman  are  following  month,  in  consequence  of  the  gen- 

etui  extant.     A  Latin- Arablo  version  of  them  eral  movement  in  Europe,  she  went  to  England, 

appeared  at  Leyden  in  1615,  and  they  have  where  her  reputation  again  drew  around  her 

since  been  translated  into  Dutch,  French,  and  numbers  of  wealthy  and  influential  friends.    A 

German.    The  best  editions  are  those  of  Cans-  young  English  officer  named  Heald  offered  her 

sin  (Paris,  1818),  Freytag  (Bonn,  1823),  and  his  hand  and  was  accepted;  the  r^ult  was  a  pros- 

Kodiger  (Halle,  1880).    Amon^  the  more  re-  ecution  for  bigamy,  James,  her  ficst  husband,  be- 

oent  is  that  of  Derenburg  (Berlin,  1850).    The  ing  yet  alive.   Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heald  fled  to  Spain, 

talents  and  deformities  of  Lokman  bear  such  a  The  death  of  James  in  I860,  followed  by  that  of 

resemblance  to  those  of  ^sop,  that  they  are  Heald,  soon  freed  her  from  botli  husbands.    In 

supposed  to  have  been  the  same  person.  1852  she  came  to  the  United  States,  where  she 

LOLA  MONTEZ  (Masia  Dolores  Pobbis  t  appeared  with  great  success  in  autobiographical 

MoNTEz),  countess  of  Landsfeld,  a  woman  cele-  dramas,  setting  forth  her  various  adventures. 
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From  NdwOrldansshe  went  taOaLifi)nila,vliere  proseoated  in  the  western  diitrict  of  Scotland; 
it  b  said  she  was  married  to  and  divorced  from  a  and  in  1506,  80  persona  of  Amersham,  a  prinoi- 
third  husband  named  Hall.  In  1855  she  went  pal  seat  of  the  Lollards,  were  punished  for  heiy 
to  Australia,  where  she  played  at  Melbourne  e^.  After  the  introduction  of  the  reformatioo 
with  great  success  for  the  benefit  of  the  wound-  in  tlie  16  th  century,  the  Lollards  gradually  vnv- 
ed  at  Sebastopol.  Returning  to  the  United  ted  with  the  reformed  churches. 
States,  she  delivered  lectures  on  a  variety  of  LOLLI,  or  Lollt,  Antonio,  an  Italian  vio- 
topics.  She  afterward  visited  and  lectured  in  linist,  born  in  Bergamo  in  1728,  died  in  Sidly 
Enslaud,  but  returned  in  the  autumn  of  1859  in  1802.  Little  is  known  of  his  youth ;  but 
to  New  York.  The  minor  adventures  of  her  from  1762  to  I77d  he  occupied  the  podtion  of 
wild  career  in  ihe  principal  cities  of  Europe  coucert  master  to  the  duke  of  WOrtemberg,  re- 
4ure  probably  without  parallel.  Her  accomplish-  siding  chiefly  at  Stuttgart.  Upon  his  arrival  in 
ments  as  a  linguist  are  remarkable.  She  has  that  city  he  found  tluit  a  resident  artist,  Nai^ 
published  a  volume  of  her  lectures,  with  an  dini,  was  his  superior  on  the  violin.  Having 
Autobiography,  ^'  Arts  of  Beauty,  or  Secrets  of  obtained  from  the  duke  leave  of  absence  to 
A  Lady's  Toilet,''  a&d  "Anecdotes  of  Love.'*  travel,  Lolli  retired  to  a  secluded  village,  and 
LOLLARDS,  a  name  given  to  several  reli-  applied  himself  so  assiduously  to  the  mastery 
Odious  assodationB  in  the  middle  ages.  Its  ety-  of  his  instrument  that  on  his  return  to  Stutt* 
nology  was  formerly  explained  in  different  gart  he  utterly  eclipsed  his  rival,  who  returned 
ways,  but  more  recenUy  its  derivation  from  the  in  despair  to  Italy.  Between  1775  and  1778 
verb  to  lull  (GK^rman  luUen)  has  been  generallv  Lolli  was  attached  to  the  court  of  the  empress 
adopted.  It  signified  persons  speaking  at  reh-  Catharine  II.  of  Russia,  who  loaded  him  with 
gious  services  with  a  low,  suppressed  voice,  honors.  Subsequently  he  performed  in  London, 
The  name  first  appears  in  the  Netherlands  abont  Paris,  and  other  large  contmental  cities.  He  was 
1800,  and  was  sometimes  given  to  a  religious  most  celebrated  for  playing  auick  movements^ 
congregation  of  men  who  devoted  themselves  and  attained  a  wonderful  rapioity  and  facility  oi 
to  nursing  the  sick  and  burying  the  dead,  and  execution.  His  compositions  are  of  little  value, 
who  called  themselves  Alexians ;  sometimes  to  LOMAX,  John  Taylox,  LL.D.,  an  American 
the  societies  of  the  Beguins.  The  name  always  purist,  born  at  Port  Tobago,  Caroline  co.,  Ya^ 
implied  at  least  a  suspicion  of  heresy.  In  Eng-  in  Jan.  1781.  He  was  graduated  at  St.  John's 
land  it  was  applied  to  the  adherents  of  Wy-  college,  Annapolis,  in  1797,  in  1799  began  the 
diffe  as  early  as  1882,  and  in  1887  and  1889  study  of  law,  and  in  1802  commenced  practice 
it  was  used  in  episcopal  documents.  It  re*  at  Port  Royal  on  the  Rappahannock.  On  the 
mained  a  common  appellation  of  the  adhe-  death  of  his  brother  in  1805  he  removed  to 
rents  of  WyclifEe  until  the  beginning  of  the  ref-  Fredericsburg,  where  he  remained  until  1809. 
orraation  of  the  16th  century.  They  maintained  He  spent  the  following  9  years  atMenokinin 
all  the  principal  doctrines  of  Wycline,  especially  Richmond  co.,  Ya.,  and  in  1818  resumed  his 
that  of  the  Scriptures  being  the  only  rule  of  place  at  the  Fredericsburg  bar,  where  he  prac- 
faith.  At  the  time  of  Wydifie's  death  their  tised  very  successfully  untU  his  appointment  in 
number  in  England  seems  to  have  been  very  1826  as  professor  of  the  school  of  law  in  the 
great.  A  chronicler  of  that  time  remarks,  that  university  of  Yirginia.  He  was  also  for  some 
it  was  difficult  to  meet  two  people  in  the  street  time  chairman  of  the  faculty.  He  resigned  this 
without  one  being  a  Wydiffite.  John  Hereford,  position  in  1880  in  order  to  accept  a  seat  on  the 
doctor  of  theology  in  Oxford,  John  Aysh  ton,  ma-  bench  of  the  general  court  of  Yirginia,  to  which 
gister  in  Oxford,  and  John  Pumey,  a  friend  of  he  was  unanimously  elected  by  the  legislature 
Wyclifife,  were  their  leading  men.  In  1394  they  under  the  constitution  of  1776.  Soon  after  en- 
petitioned  the  parliament  for  a  reformation  of  tering  upon  this  office  a  new  constitution  was 
the  church.  In  1400  an  act  of  parliament  de  framed,' and  he  was  rejected.  Under  the  con- 
comburendo  haretico  made  death  the  penalty  of  stitution  of  1851  he  was  retained  on  the  bench 
heresy,  and  a  great  many  suffered  this  punish-  for  a  term  of  8  years  by  vote  of  tlie  people  of 
ment ;  among  uiem,  in  1417,  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  the  circuit.  The  convention  which  framed  this 
Baron  Cobham.  The  last  executions  took  place  constitution  had  adopted  a  clause  which  dis- 
in  1480  and  1481.  After  that  time  they  ceased  qualified  any  person  over  70  years  of  age  from 
to  be  numerous,  and  were  found  alhiost  exdu-  holdiug  the  office  of  judge ;  but  at  the  request 
aively  among  the  lower  dasses.  But  toward  of  a  number  of  members  of  the  bar,  this  pro- 
the  middle  of  the  15th  century  a  bishop  of  Chi-  vision  was  cancelled  in  order  not  to  exclude 
Chester,  Reg^inald  Pecock,  still  mentions  them  Judge  Lomax.  He  continued  to  preside  on  the 
in  his  principal  work,  ^^The  Repressor,"  as  bench  until  1857,  when  he  retired  to  private 
^*  erring  persoones  of  the  lay  peple  whiche  ben  life.  He  is  the  author  of  a  "  Digest  of  the  Law 
depid  lollards."  He  calls  them  in  another  part  of  Real  Property"  (1889),  and  ^'  Law  of  Execn- 
of  his  work  "  Biblemen,"  and  mentions  express-  tors  and  Administrators"  (1841). 
ly  that  they  possessed  the  New  Testament  in  the  LOMBARD,  Pkteb,  or  Pbtbxjs  Loubabdub, 
native  language,  that  they  learned  it  by  heart,  sumamed  ^^  Master  of  Sentences,"  an  Italian 
and  that  they  preferred  the  reading  of  the  Bible  theologian,  born  near  Novara  about  the  begin- 
to  the  instruction  given  by  priests  and  scholars,  ning  of  the  12th  century,  died  in  Paris  in  1164. 
Li  1494  several  Lollards,  men  and  women,  were  He  removed  in  his  youth  to  France,  and  St.  Ber- 
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nard  placed  him  at  the  seminary  of  Hheims.  He  divities  of  the  momituns  produce  the  vine,  the 
afterward  entered  the  university  of  Paris,  where  mnlherry,  and  a  variety  of  frnit  trees  common 
he  became  a  pupil  of  Abelard,  and  was  so  distin-  to  the  temperate  zone.  The  sub-alpine  region 
guished  by  his  attainments  that  he  was  appoint-  and  the  great  plain  produce  silk,  wine,  maize, 
ed  ftntor  to  Philip,  son  of  Louis  the  Fat^  made  millet,  chestnuts,  fruits,  and  vegetables.  The 
professor  of  theology  in  the  university,  and  in  mineral  products  of  Lombardy  are  confined  to 
1159  bishop  of  Paris.  The  most  remarkable  of  a  small  quantity  of  iron  from  some  of  the  alpine 
his  works  is  his  Sententiarum  LUn^  IV.,  a  col-  valleys.— The  Lombards  have  a  high  reputa- 
lection  of  passages  from  the  fathers  bearing  on  tion  for  intelligence  and  nobleness  of  character, 
controverted  points  in  theology.  It  acquired  a  M.  Galiffe,  a  Swiss  traveller,  in  his  "  Italy  and 
great  reputation,  being  employed  in  the  schools  its  Inhabitants,"  says :  "  There  is  no  nation  so 
as  a  manual,  and  made  the  text  of  innumerable  like  the  English  as  the  Lombards.  Their  fea- 
commentaries.  It  was  from  this  work  that  he  tures  have  that  general  uniformity  of  style 
derived  his  surname.  It  is  still  in  repute,  and  which  characterizes  a  peculiar  race  of  men. 
was  reprinted  in  Paris  (2  vols.  8vo.)  in  1841.  The  nose  is  straight ;  the  under  lip  retired,  or 
LOMBAEDY,  a  state  of  northern  Italy,  ly-  smaller  than  the  upper  one ;  the  complexion 
ing  between  lat  44°  64'  and  46°  87'  K,  and  fair ;  the  eyes  and  eyebrows  strongly  marked 
long,  8°  82'  and  10°  42'  E.,  and  bounded  K  by  and  expressive ;  the  forehead  high  and  noble, 
the  Alps,  which  separate  it  from  Switzerland,  and  divided  exactly  in  the  middle  by  a  vein 
£.  by  Venetia,  S.  by  Parma  and  Modena,  and  which  becomes  distended  and  visible  on  eveiy 
W.  by  Piedmont;  area,  6,270  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in*  strong  emotion;  the  hair  of  a  light  brown; 
1856,  8,009,605,  or  480  to  the  square  mile,  a  the  general  expression  of  the  countenance  gen- 
much  denser  average  than  that  of  any  other  tie,  mild,  and  open.  I  have  travelled  a  great 
country  in  Europe.  It  is  divided  into  the  dele-  deal,  and  have  not  merely  visited  but  have  re- 
gatlons  or  provinces  of  Ber^mo,  Brescia,  sided  in  many  countries ;  but  nowhere  have  I 
Como,  Cremona,  Crema-e-Lodi,  Mantua,  Milan,  met  with  a  more  amiable  people  than  the 
Pavia,  and  Sondrio.  These  are  subdivided  into  Milanese.  They  have  aD  that  vivacity  of  im- 
102  districts  and  2,109  communes.  The  chief  agination,  all  that  liveliness  in  their  exterior 
cities  are  MUan,  Brescia,  Cremona,  Mantua,  appearance,  which  one  expects  to  find  in  Ital- 
Pavia,  Lodi,  and  Como.  The  greater  part  of  ians,  without  the  least  mixture  of  that  low 
the  country  is  a  plain  sloping  southward  from  cunning  with  which  the  Italian  nation  is  so 
the  Alps  toward  the  river  Po,  and  which,  being  xmiversally  reproached.  The  character  of  the 
profusely  watered  and  highly  cultivated  under  Milanese  is  frank  and  open ;  they  are  more  cor- 
a  genial  climate,  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  dial  than  complaisant,  and  their  civility  is 
productive  districts  in  the  world.  Sondrio  and  blunt  and  hearty,  yet  graceftil."  Of  the  peo- 
the  greater  part  of  the  delegations  of  Como  pie  of  Brescia  the  same  traveller  remarks: 
and  Bergamo  are  mountainous,  lying  on  the  ^^  It  is  impossible  to  ima^e  a  more  beautiM 
southern  slope  of  the  Alps.  The  highest  sum-  race  than  the  population  of  that  city  and  its 
mits  within  the  limits  of  Lombardy  are  the  neighborhood.  RaphaeVs  most  sublime  con- 
SplQgen,  8,180  feet  high ;  the  Legnone,  8,120  ceptions  of  ideal  beauty  fall  short  of  the  living 
feet;  the  Godena,  7,649  feet;  and  the  Tre-  specimens  which  engaged  our  admiration  in 
mezzo,  6,106  feet.  Immediately  S.  of  this  Brescia  and  on  the  road  to  Verona.  I  am 
mountain  region  is  a  sub-alpine  or  hilly  region,  persuaded  that  I  saw  a  greater  number  of 
beyond  which  spreads  the  great  plain.  The  handsome  women  in  that  space  than  I  had  seen 
principal  rivers  are  the  Po  and  its  tributaries,  in  all  Europe  beside ;  and  many  of  them  were 
the  Ticino,  the  Olona,  the  Adda,  the  Oglio,  more  exquisitely  beautiitil  than  any  individnals 
and  the  Mincio.  The  lakes  are  large  and  im-  I  had  ever  met  witli.  What  peculiarly  charac- 
portant,  and  renowned  for  their  picturesque  terizes  their  style  of  beauty  is  the  commanding 
beauty.  The  most  remarkable  are  the  Logo  nobleness  of  their  countenances,  mingled  with 
Maggiore,  which  is  partly  in  Switzerland  and  is  a  degree  of  mildness  and  candor.'' — More  than 
50  m.  long,  with  a  breadth  varying  from  5  to  8  two  thirds  of  the  population  of  Lombardy  are 
m. ;  Lake  Lugano,  which  is  also  partly  in  Switz-  employed  in  agriculture.  The  country  is  bet- 
erland,  and  is  24  m.  in  length  by  6  m.  in  ter  cultivated  than  any  other  in  Europe.  Irri- 
greatest  breadth ;  the  lake  of  Como,  83  m.  gation,  for  which  the  streams  flowing  from  the 
long,  with  a  breadth  of  8  m. ;  the  lake  of  Iseo,  Alps  afford  ample  facilities,  is  universally  and 
18  m.  long  and  5  broad ;  and  the  lake  of  Garda,  skilfully  employed.  The  water  of  the  rivers  k 
the  largest  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  so  distributed  by  canals  that  there  are  few 
Italian  lakes,  which  is  88  m.  long  and  11m.  farms  without  a  copious  supply.  The  purehaae 
in  its  greatest  breadth,  and  separates  Lombardy  and  sale  of  water  for  irrigation  forms  a  bnai* 
from  venetia  on  the  E.  The  climate  is  healthy  ness  of  much  iniportance,  and  is  conducted 
except  in  the  marshy  districts,  and  mild  except  with  great  strictness,  the  volume  of  water  be- 
among  the  mountains  of  the  north.  The  win-  ing  accurately  measured  and  paid  for  at  a  high 
ter  lasts  about  two  months,  and  on  the  plains  rate.  Great  attention  is  bestowed  upon  mead- 
snow  scarcely  ever  remains  on  the  ground.  In  ows,  and  upon  the  maintenance  of  live  stock  in 
the  mountain  region  are  forests  of  fir,  oak,  tlie  best  possible  condition.  The  chief  labor 
larch,  birch,  and  chestnut.    The  southern  de-  of  ploughing  is  performed  by  oxen,  of  which. 
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hy  the  census  of  1854,  there  were  in  the  coun-  are  beside  seminaries  attached  to  everj  episco- 
try  137,219,  and  of  cows,  balls,  and  young  cat-  pal  see.  In  1855  there  were  12  newspapers 
tie  811,831.  At  the  same  period  the  number  and  47  scientific  and  literary  journals.  In  1853, 
of  sheep  and  soats  was  186,890,  and  of  pifls  1,444  works  were  issued  from  the  press. — Lom- 
106,889.  Ihe  Uto  stock  is  fed  entirely  in  stalls  hardy  was  anciently  a  part  of  Gallia  Cisalpina, 
on  grass,  which  can  be  cut  from  Ihe  meadows  or  Cisalpine  Gaul.  It  owes  its  present  name 
all  the  year  round.  Pigs  are  fattened  on  In-  to  the  Lombards,  Longobardi,  or  Langobardi,  . 
dlan  corn.  Horses,  mules,  and  asses  are  em-  an  ancient  German  people  of  Sueyic  race,  whose  A— 
ployed  for  draught.  Of  horses  in  1854  there  name  is  derived  in  some  of  their  national  writ- 
were  68,738,  of  mules  12, 054,  and  of  asses  ings  from  their  habit  of  wearing  long  beards, 
15,557.  The  dairies  of  Lombardy  are  exten-  while  some  modem  critics  derive  it  from  Germ, 
fllve,  and  are  managed  with  great  care  and  with  lang^  long,  and  BarU,  in  Old  German  a  battle 
the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.  They  produce  dub,  or  from  lang  and  Borde^  in  Low  German 
iamiense  quantities  of  excellent  cheese,  known  a  bank  of  a  river.  The  last  refers  to  the  banks 
throughout  Europe  as  Parmesan ;  the  amount  of  the  Elbe,  where  they  first  appear  in  history 
amnnJly  produced  is  computed  at  52,000,000  in  the  Ume  of  the  emperor  Augustus.  HavlDg 
lbs.,  worth  in  the  country  itself  about  |7,()00,-  filgured  for  some  time  in  the  history  of  Arminius 
000.  The  farms  in  Lombardy  are  generally  and  Harboduus,  they  soon  after  disappeared, 
small,  most  of  them  varying  in  size  from  7  to  25  and  in  the  6th  century  emerged  in  Hungary  on 
acres.  The  most  numerous  class  of  cultivators,  the  northern  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  they 
called  coloni  or  colonists,  occupy  cottages  with  crossed  in  the  following  century  after  a  success- 
less than  3  acres  of  land.  Silk  is  the  chief  ful  war  of  extermination  against  their  former 
commodity  furnished  to  commerce  by  the  agri-  masters,  the  HerulL  South  of  the  Danube,  in 
culture  of  Lombardy,  and  the  value  of  the  an-  Pannonia,  they  carried  on  a  protracted  war 
nual  product  is  estimated  at  $15,000,000.  Kice  against  the  Gepidie ;  and  after  toe  final  annihi- 
was  introduced  from  the  East  as  early  as  the  lation  of  their  enemies,  they  crossed  the  Julian 
lOkh  century ;  its  cultivation  is  restricted  by  Alps  under  their  victorious  king  Alboin,  and  in 
the  government  on  account  of  its  insalubrity,  northern  Italy  founded,  in  668,  a  powerful  state, 
but  the  annual  product  is  about  5,000,000  lbs.  with  feudal  institutions.  Their  kingdom  lasted 
Maize  is  the  gram  most  extensively  cultivated,  for  more  than  200  years,  their  most  remarkable 
more  than  one  third  of  the  arable  land  of  Lom-  monarchs  being  Autharis,  who  embraced  Chris- 
bardy  being  devoted  to  its  production.  The  tianity ;  Botharis,  who  promulgated  a  code  of 
average  product  per  acre  is  said  to  be  25  bush-  written  laws  in  643 ;  Grimoald,  who  reformed 
ols,  and  on  the  richest  lands  from  50  to  78  the  laws  of  the  preceding;  Luitprand,  who 
bushels.  Wheat  is  chiefly  raised  in  the  alpine  conquered  Ravenna  in  728 ;  Astulphus,  who 
region ;  in  1854  the  product  was  about  300,-  attempted  the  conquest  of  Rome ;  and  Desi- 
000  bushels.  The  gri^  vines  of  Lombardy  derius,  with  whom  the  kingdom  ended,  being 
are  trained  upon  trees,  and  extend  in  elegant  conquered  by  Charlemagne  in  774.  Under 
festoons  from  one  tree  to  another.  The  wine  the  successors  of  the  Tatter  the  Lombard 
is  generally  of  poor  quality ;  its  annual  product  cities,  with  Milan  at  their  head,  grew  pros- 
previous  to  1851  averaged  about  33,000,000  perous  and  powerful,  and  adopted  republican 
gallons,  but  since  that  year  it  has  much  de*  mstitutions.  After  a  long  struggle  with  the 
creased,  the  vines  having  been  attacked  by  emperors,  these  cities  became  independent  by 
disease.  Potatoes  are  little  cultivated,  aiid  the  treaty  of  Constance  in  1183.  Ihe  family 
their  production  is  almost  exclusively  confined  of  the  Yisconti  soon  afterward  became  power- 
to  the  alpine  region ;  they  are  disliked  by  the  ful  in  Milan,  of  which  city  Giovanni  Galeazzo 
'  people,  and  all  attempts  to  extend  their  eulti-  Yisconti  became  duke  in  1395,  with  an  ex- 
vation  have  failed.  The  chief  branch  of  manu-  tensive  territory.  His  daughter  Yalentina 
factnre  is  that  of  silk,  but  cotton,  woollen,  and  married  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  whence  arose 
fiax  manufactures  are  on  the  increase.  Milan  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  century  a  claim  on 
has  been  long  famous  for  its  fabrication  of  tiie  part  of  France  to  the  duchy,  which  was 
turms,  and  there  are  extensive  iron  works  in  then  in  possession  of  the  house  of  Sforza.  The 
various  parts  of  the  country.  The  principal  emperor  Charles  Y.  supported  Francesco  Sforza 
smaller  manufactures  are  those  of  paper,  glass,  agamst  the  French,  and  in  1540,  after  Frances- 
gold  and  silver  articles. — ^The  religion  of  Lom-  co's  death,  bestowed  Milan  as  a  vacant  fief  of 
bardy  is  the  Roman  Catholic.  Milan  is  the  the  empire  on  his  son  Philip  II. ;  and  it  con- 
seat  of  an  archbishop,  who  has  jurisdiction  tinned  to  be  a  possession  of  tne  Spanish  crown 
over  8  episcopal  sees.  The  number  of  Jews  is  till  1706,  when  it  was  annexed  by  Austria. 
about  8,000,  and  of  native  Protestants  about  In  1796  the  French  conquered  Lombardy.  and 
600.  Education  is  very  generally  diffused.  In  it  became  successively  a  part  of  the  Cisalpine 
1854  the  number  of  schools  of  all  kinds,  public  repubhc,  of  the  Italian  republic  (1801),  ana  of 
and  private,  wa&  5,488,  attended  by  275,000  the  kingdom  of  Italy  (1805).  It  was  restored 
pupils.  For  the  higher  branches  of  education  to  Austria  after  the  downfall  of  Napoleon  in 
there  are  lycenms  at  Bergamo^  Brescia,  Como,  1815,  and  was  united  with  Yenioe  to  form  the 
Cremona,  and  Mantua,  a  university  at  Pavia,  and  Lombardo-Yenetian  kingdom.  (For  its  subse- 
nledical  and  surgical  colleges  at  Milan.    There  quent  history,  see  Italy,  and  Sabdinia.)    By 
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the  peace    of  Villafmica,  Jnlj  11,  1869,  the  rests  cliieflf  on  his  poetical  writings,  especially 

whole  of  Lombard/,  wilii  the  exception  of  the  his  odes,  and  on  his  grammar  of  the  Russian 

fortresses  of  Mantna  and  Peschiera,  was  added  language,  of  which  he  is  regarded  as  the  princi- 

to  Sflfdima.  pal  legislator.    His  biograpb j  has  been  written 

LOlCElNIE,  Loms  L^onabd  de,  a  French  by  Polevoi  (2  toIs.,  1886). 
writer,  born  in  St  Trieix,  Hante-Yienne,  in        LONDON,  the  capital  of  Middlesex  co.,  Cana- 

1818.    He  has  published  a  series  of  political  and  da  West,  sitnated  at  the  junction  of  the  two 

literary  biomphies  known  as  the  Oalerie  dn  branches  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  great  west- 

eontemporatfiB  Ulustref,  with  portnuts  (10  vols,  ern  railway,  76  m.  6.  W.  from  Hamilton,  and 

18mo.,  Paris,  1840-'47).  In  1845  he  was  select-  114  m.  from  Toronto ;  pop.  about  16,000.  It  is 

ed  as  the  substitute  of  M.  Ampdre  in  the  chair  of  the  westernmost  city  in  Canada,  was  laid  out  in 

French  literature  at  the  college  of  France,  and  1825,  and  has  been  twice  nearly  destroyed  by 

in  1849  became  tutor  in  the  same  department  in  fire;  but  its  growth  has  been  more  rapid  than 

the  polytechnic  school.  He  has  also  published  in  that  of  any  other  place  in  the  province.    It  is 

various  periodicals  another  biographical  series  the  centre  of  a  rich  agricultural  district,  and  has 

not  yet  completed,  eotitied  Lea  MmmcM  de  89.  an  active  trade  in  wheat  and  other  produce. 

His  most  Wluable  work,  which  originally  ap-  The  city  is  well  built,  regularly  Lud  out  with 

peared  serially  in  the  Reeue  dee  deux  trumdeSy  is  wide  streets,  and  is  lightea  with  gas.    It  is  con- 

Beanmardkaie  et  eon  tempe^  Studes  eur  la  eaeiStS  nected  by  railway  with  Port  Stanley  and  St. 

IhiTi^ise  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1855 ;  2d  ed.,  1858).  ICary's,  and  lines  are  projected  to  Samia  and 

This  was  translated  into  English  in  1857  (4  Port  Frank  on  Lake  Huron.  It  contains  a  num- 

vols.),  and  abridged  in  New  York.    He  is  pre*  her  of  fine  public  buildings  and  churches,  among 

paring  a  work  on  the  Mirabean  family.  which  the  English  church,  a  handsome  Gothic 

L0M£NIE  de  BREENNE.    See  BRisNiira.  structure,  is  noted. 

LOMOND,  LooH,  the  largest  lake  in  Scotiand,  LONDON,  the  metropolis  of  the  British  em- 
about  20  m.  from  Glasgow,  lying  between  the  pire,  situated  on  both  siaes  of  the  river  Thames, 
counties  of  Dumbarton  and  Stirling.  It  is  24  m.  about  60  m.  W.  from  the  sea  by  the  course  of 
long,  and  has  its  greatest  width,  from  6  to  8  m.,  the  river  to  the  Nore  light,  or  40  m.  in  a 
at  the  S.  end,  from  which  it  contracts  trntil  at  straight  line,  in  lat.  51^  80'  48''  N.,  long.  0^ 
tlie  N.  extremity  it  is  sometimes  leas  than  1  m.  5'  48"  W.,  measured  from  St.  Paulas  catiti^raL 
wide.  Its  depth  also  varies  greatiy,  seldom  ex-  comprising,  according  to  the  metropolis  local 
ceeding  60  feet  in  the  S.  portion,  while  toward  management  act  of  1855,  the  cities  and  liber- 
the  N.  it  increases  to  nearly  400  feet.  Its  area  is  ties  of  London  and  Westminster,  the  borough 
45  sq.  m. ;  its  surface  22  feet  above  the  levd  of  of  Southwark,  and  various  parishes,  precincts, 
the  sea.  It  contains  about  80  islands,  receives  the  townships,  and  places.  It  includes,  among  oth- 
Endrickand  a  large  number  of  rivulets^  and  dis-  ers,  the  extreme  points  of  Hampstead,  Isling- 
charges  its  surplus  waters  into  the  frith  of  ton,  Stoke-Newington,  and  Hackney  to  the  N. ; 
Clyde  by  the  river  Leven.  Loch  Lomond  is  Stratford-le-Bow,  Limehouse,  Deptford,  Green- 
celebrated  for  its  grand  scenery,  being  sur-  wich,  Woolwich,  Charlton,  and  Plumstead  to 
rounded  by  high  and  rugged  mountains  toward  the  E. ;  Camberwell  and  Streatham  to  the  S. ; 
the  N.,  the  most  conspicuous  of  which  is  Ben  and  Kensington,  Fulham,  Hammersmith,  and 
Lomond,  and  toward  the  S.  by  an  elevated  and  Putney  to  tiie  W.  Many  of  these  districts 
diversified  country  dotted  wiui  villas.  Steam*  were  formerly  distinct^  but  are  now  combined 
ers  ply  on  the  lake.  or  eombining  into  one  almost  continuous  and 

LOMONOSOFF,  MmAn^  a  Russian  scholar,  constantly  increasing  line  of  houses,  the  vacant 

naturalist,  and  poet,  born  near  Kholmogor,  in  spaces  between  distant  lines  of  road  rapidly 

the  government  of  Archangel,  in  1711,  died  in  filling  up.     The  whole  metropolitan  district 

St.  Petersburg,  April  16,  1765.    He  was  the  comprises  186  parishes  and  an  area  of  122  sq. 

son  of  a  fisherman,  who  was  a  serf  of  the  crown,  m.,  51  m.  of  which  are  in  the  county  of  Middle- 

With  the  aid  of  a  priest  he  learned  so  much  sex,  of  which  London  is  the  capited,  86  m.  in 

from  a  few  books  to  which  he  had  access,  and  Surrey,  and  85  m.  in  the  county  of  Kent ;  the 

among  which  was  a  poetical  translation  of  the  extreme  length  of  the  metropolis  proper  may 

Psalms,  that  he  conceive  the  plan  of  devoting  be  set  down  at  10  m.,  and  its  breaoth  at  6  m. 

himself  to  literature,  especially  poetry,  and  clan-  The  districts  on  the  N.  side  of  the  Thames  are 

destinely  repaired  to  Moscow.    He  soon  found  as  follows :   1,  western  districts :  Kensington, 

ample  protection,  and  was  enabled  to  complete  Chelsea,  St.  George  (Hanover  square),  Westmin- 

his  studies  at  that  city,  Kiev,  St.  Petersburg,  ster,  St.  Martin's-in-the  Fields,  and  St.  James's, 

Marburg,  and  Freiberg.    After  his  return  to  St  Westminster ;  2,  northern  districts:  Muylebone, 

Petersburg  he  was  made  an  associate  of  the  Hampstead,  Pancras,  Islington,  and  Hackney ; 

academy,  professor  of  chemistry,  and  in  1760  3,  central  districts :  St.  Giles's,  Strand,  Holborn, 

rector  of  the  university.    Other  marks  of  dis-  Glerkenwell,  St.  Luke,  East  London,  West  Lon- 

tinction  were  amply  lavished  on  him.     His  don,  and  City  of  London ;  4,  eastern  districts: 

works,  which  have  passed  through  various  edi-  Shoreditch,  Bethnal   Green,  Whitechapel,  St. 

tions,  contain  contributions  to  history,  gram-  George-in-the-£ast,  Stepney,  and  Poplar.    The 

mar,  rhetoric,  poetry,  astronomy,  chemistry,  districts  on  the  S.  side  of  the  Thames  are :  St. 

and  other  branches  of  science;  but  his  fame  Saviour  (Southwark),  St.  Olave  (Southwaric), 
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Bermondsey,  St  Qeorge  (Bouthwark),  Newing- 
ton,  Lambeth,  Wandsworth,  Gamberwell,  Roth- 
erhithe,  Greenwich,  Lewisham,  and  Woolwich. 
These  districts  are  contained  within  that  portion 
of  the  valley  of  the  Thames  which  may  he  con- 
sidered to  commence  where  the  high  land  ap- 
proaches the  river  at  Brentford  on  the  N.  side, 
and  at  Richmond  on  the  S.  side.  The  range  of 
hills  which  bonnd  the  valley  on  the  N.  side 
passes  between  Hanwell  and  Ealing,  and  then, 
turning  eastward  to  Hampstead  and  Highgate^ 
divides  the  valley  of  the  Thames  from  tiiat  of 
the  Brent.  fVom  Highgate  the  range  oontinnes 
in  an  easterlv  direction,  separating  the  London 
basin  from  uie  tributaries  of  the  river  Lea,  and 
is  terminated  abruptly  at  Stamford  hill  by  the 
valley  of  the  Lea.  On  the  S.  side  the  range 
of  hUls  which  bounds  the  main  valley  may  be 
considered  to  pass  from  Richmond,  by  Wim- 
bledon park,  to  Tooting;  then  sonl^ward,  by 
Streatham,  Norwood,  the  crystal  palace  at  Syd- 
enham, and  Forest  hill,  to  Deptford,  and  to  be 
terminated  by  the  high  land  which  passes  S.  of 
Greenwich,  and  abnts  on  the  river  at  Wool- 
wich. But  this  main  range  of  hills  is  inter- 
sected by  three  subsidiary  valleys.  Firsts  on 
the  E.  side  of  Richmond  park,  it  is  intersected 
by  the  valley  of  the  Baveley  brook;  secondly, 
between  Wimbledon  park  and  Tooting,  by  the 
valley  of  the  river  Wandle ;  and  thirdly,  the 
valley  of  the  river  Ravensbourne,  at  Deptford, 
separates  the  main  range  from  the  high  land 
which  lies  at  the  back  ot  Greenwich  and  Wool- 
wich. The  metropolitan  district  terminates  in 
the  marshes  a  little  below  Woolwich.  The  fol- 
lowing table  from  the  report  of  the  metropoli- 
tan board  of  works,  presented  to  the  house  of 
commons  in  1857,  in  regard  to  the  amount  of 
sewerage  for  which  provision  should  be  made, 
contains  a  full  statement  of  the  prospective 
population  in  1861,  compmred  with  that  of  1851 : 
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-*The  parliamentary  division  of  the  metropolis 
consists  of  the  citj  of  London  (pop.  127,- 
869),  the  city  of  Westminster  (241,611),  and 
the  5  boroughs  of  Tower  Hamlets  (589,111), 
Fmsbury  (828,772),  Karylebone  (870,957),  Lam- 
beth  (251,845),  and  Sonthwark  (172,868).  The 
city  of  London  proper  has  for  its  base  the  N. 
bank  of  the  Tluunes.  with  its  W.  line  extending 
to  Middle  Temple  lane,  where,  crossing  Fleet 


street  at  Temple  Bar  and  Holbom  at  Sonth- 
ampton  buildings,  it  afterward  skirts  Smithfield, 
Barbican,  and  Finsbury  circus  on  the  N. ;  trav- 
ersing the  end  of  Bishopsgate  street  Without, 
and  pursuing  its  way  southward  down  Petticoat 
lane  across  Sie  end  of  Aldgate  street  and  along 
the  Minories,  it  finally  reaches  the  Thames  at 
the  tower  of  London.    Of  its  108  parishes,  97 
are  ^^  without^'  (the  walls  of  the  city)  and  11 
^*  within.^'    The  city  of  Westminster  is  bound- 
ed N.,  from  its  end  at  Tottenham  court  road  to 
its  suburban  limit  at  Kensington  gardens,  by 
Oxford  street ;  while  on  its  extreme  W.  side, 
crossing  ti^e  centre  of  the  Serpentine  in  Hyde 
park,  it  reaches  the  river  at  Chelsea  hospital. 
The  metropolitan  borough  of  Westminster,  be-' 
side  the  city  of  Westminster,  indndes  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Savoy  and  the  lordship  of  the  dudh  j 
of  Lancaster,  which  are  situated  between  the 
Strand  and  the  bank  of  the  Thames.    The  bor- 
ough of  Tower  Hamlets  a^oins  the  city  of  Lon- 
don and  tiie  borough  of  Finsbury  on  the  W. ; 
and  Finsbury  a^oins  Westminster  and  Maryie- 
bone  on  the  W.,  and  the  W.  part  of  the  city  of 
London  on  the  S.    The  borough  of  Marylebone 
is  chiefly  in  the  Regent's  park  district  in  the 
West  End,  and  the  boroughs  of  South  wark  and 
Lambeth  are  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  river. 
The  Thames  runs  through  the  centre  of  the  city, 
and  is  spanned  by  9  bridges,  which  we  give  in  id« 
phabetical  order:  Battersea,  BlackfHars^  Chel- 
sea suspension,  Hungerford  suspension,  London, 
Sonthwark,  Vauxh^  Waterloo,  Westminster. 
The  new  Westminster  bridge  is  partly  open 
for  traffic  and  in  course  of  completion.    The 
Victoria  railway  bridge  over  the  Thames  will  be 
open  for  traffic  in  1860,  and  a  new  Charing  Cross 
bridge  upon  the  site  of  the  present  suspension 
bridge,  for  the  purpose  of  extending  the  8.  £• 
railway  from  London  bridge  to  Charing  Cross^ 
was  proposed  in  1860. — ^The  most  northerly  of 
the  longitudinal  streets  parallel  to  the  river 
enters  the  metropolis  on  the  W.  by  the  Bays- 
water  road,  and  passes  through  Oxford  street, 
Holbom,  and  Newgate  street,  till  it  reaches 
Cheapside;  it  next  passes  through  the  Poul- 
try, having  the  bank  of  England  and  the  royal 
exchange  on  tiie  one  hand,  and  the  mansion 
house  on  the  other,  along  Comhiil  to  Leaden* 
haU  street,  and  is  thence  continued  by  White- 
chapel  and  the  Mile  £^d  road,  which  leads 
to  Essex  and  the  eastern  counties.    The  other 
great  longitudinal  street  begins  on  the  W.  at 
Hyde  Park  comer,  passing  Kensington  gar- 
dens, part  of  Hyde  park,  and  the  Green  park. 
On  the  K  end  of  Piccadilly  the  continuous  line 
of  street  diverges  to  the  right  through  the  Hay- 
market,  whence  it  proceeds  to  the  £.  along  £• 
Pall  Miedl,  through  Trafalgar  square,  and  past 
St  Martinis  church,  till  it  reaches  the  Strand. 
The  Strand  terminates  at  Temple  Bar.    The 
great  line  of  street  is  thence  continued  through 
Fleet  street  and  lA^te  hill,  till  it  arrives 
at  St.  PauPs  cathedral    At  the  N.  £.  end  of 
St.  Paulas  churchyard  it  joins  in  Cheapside 
the  great  northern  street  line  which  oomea 
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firom  the  Bayswater  road;  but  another  branch  boulevard  ahnoat  oompletelj  roand  the  N.  and 
of  the  former  line  ruua  nearer  the  river  through  E.  of  the  metropolis.  On  the  South wark  and 
Watling  street,  Eastoheap,  and  Tower  street  to  Lambeth  or  8arrej  side  6  great  roads  converge 
Towerhill,  whence  it  maj be  followed  either  in  from  the  different  bridges  to  the  Elephant 
a  straight  line  through  Raddiffe  highway,  N.  of  and  Oasde  tavern  and  posting  house.  From 
the  London  docks,  or  close  by  the  river  along  this  point  the  roads,  the  principal  of  which  is 
Wapping  and  Shadwell,  where  the  lines  unite  the  Ulaokfriars'  road,  again  divei^  the  Kent 
in  a  single  street  leading  to  the  West  India  road  leading  to  Greenwich,  the  Eennington  and 
docks.  Another  line  of  street  which  unites  Newington  roads  to  Brixton  and  Tnlse  hill,  and 
with  tliat  lost  described  begins  at  Yauzhall  the  ro^  southward  to  the  crystal  palace  at  6yd- 
bridge,  and  runs  through  Abingdon  street  until  enham.  A  new  route  from  the  West  End  to  the 
it  has  Westminster  abbey  on  the  left  and  the  railway  termini  at  London  bridge  is  in  course 
houses  of  parliament  and  Westminster  hall  on  of  erection. — On  entering  London  from  the  W. 
the  right.  Leaving  these  and  Westminster  side,  the  wealth  and  civilization,  the  social  and 
bridge  on  the  right,  it  joins  Parliament  street  j>olitical  significance  of  Oreat  Britain,  and  par- 
and  Whitehall,  which  separates  it  from  St.  ticularly  of  its  metropolis,  are  indicated  by  the 
Jameses  park  on  the  left.  3eyond  Whitehall  is  splendor  of  the  mansions  of  the  nobility  and  of 
Chai'ing  Cross,  where  the  line,  bending  £.  with  the  opulent  commoners,  by  the  capacious  pleas- 
the  river,  unites  with  the  Strand.  Among  the  ure  founds  of  Hyde  park,  Regent's  pars,  St. 
streets  running  from  N.  to  8.,  the  principal  and  James's  park,  Green  park,  and  Eennngton  gar- 
most  westerly  is  the  Edgeware  road  with  its  dens,  by  the  stately  squares  and  elegant  streets, 
continuations,  Park  lane,  Grosvenor  place,  and  the  brilliant  equipages,  the  superb  horses,  the 
Yauzhall  bridge  road,  which  for  the  most  part  fiishionable  throng,  especially  during  the  ses- 
form  the  western  boundaries  of  the  metropolis,  sion  of  parliament  in  the  summer  months,  the 
The  second  line  of  street  proceeding  eastward  sumptuous  club  houses,  the  opera  houses,  the 
is  the  thoroughfare  formed  of  Portland  place,  museums  and  galleries  of  art,  the  public  libraries 
Regent  street,  and  Waterloo  place,  extending  and  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  science  and 
between  Regent^s  and  St.  Jameses  parks ;  a  little  letters,  the  royal  palaces,  houses  of  parliament, 
north  of  Piccadilly  it  curves  through  the  Quad-  government  buildm^  and  courts  of  justice,  and 
rant,  and  continues  northward  to  Oxford  street,  by  the  most  diversified  manifestations  of  the 
where  it  expands  into  a  circus,  and  then,  re-  national  glories  and  idiosyncrasies,  from  West- 
snming  its  former  dimensions,  proceeds  to  Lang-  minster  abbey,  where  many  of  the  great  in 
ham  place,  where  by  a  slight  curve  westward  thought  or  deed  are  buried,  to  Tattersall's, 
it  continues  into  Portland  place.  Park  crescent,  where  congregate  the  chiefd  of  England's  great 
and  Park  square,  leading  to  Regent^s  park.  The  pastime  of  the  turf.  This  part  of  London  is 
third  great  line  is  a  continuation  southward  of  called  the  West  End.  On  entering  the  me- 
the  road  from  Hampstead,  passing  through  Tot-  tropolis  from  the  water  side  on  the  east,  its 
tenham  Court  road  to  the  £.  end  of  Oxford  world-wide  commercial  importance  is  made  pal- 
street,  from  which  point  it  proceeds  through  pable  by  the  imposing  array  of  shipping  of  all 
narrow  streets  down  St.  Martinis  lane  to  Charing  nations  in  the  port,  and  by  the  docks,  wharves, 
Cross.  The  chief  N.  Une  which  connects  the  manufactories,  and  warehouses  which  occupy 
city  with  its  northern  suburbs  is  composed  of  the  N.  bank  of  the  river  as  far  as  Black  wall; 
Gray's  Inn  lane,  which  runs  from  Holbom  hill  on  crossing  over  to  the  Surrey  side,  by  the  as- 
to  the  Kew  road ;  Aldersgate  street  and  Goswell  pect  of  the  sailors'  headquarters  in  Rotherhithe, 
street,  leading  in  a  direct  line  from  the  post  office  by  the  large  breweries  and  industrial  establish- 
to  the  Angel  at  Islington;  and  the  street  com-  ments  in  Southwark  and  Lambeth,  and  by  the 
mencing  at  the  Regent's  canal  on  the  N.,  sue-  tanneries  of  Bermondsey;  on  advancing  into 
cossively  called  Kingsland  road,  Shoreditch,  Nor-  the  heart  of  the  city  proper^  by  the  colossal  dis- 
ton  Falgate,  Bishopsgate  street,  and  Grace-  play  of  business  transacted  m  the  offices  cluster^ 
church  street,  connectiDff  Kingsland  and  Hoxton  lug  round  the  bank  of  England  and  the  royal 
with  London  bridge  and  Southwark,  the  street  exchange,  round  Lombard  street,  the  seat  of 
line  passing  at  the  S.  end  of  Gracechurch  street  banking  par  exceUente^  and  the  stock  exchange 
over  London  bridge,  and  being  thence  prolonged  in  Capel  court,  and  round  the  coal  exchange  in 
across  tlie  borough  as  far  as  Eennington  church.  Thames  street,  the  com  market  in  Mark  lane, 
Another  line  connects  Finsbury  circus  through  and  the  colonial  produce  market  in  Mincinff  lane ; 
Moorgate  with  London  bridge,  and  New  Can-  and  in  the  more  remote  parts  of  the  east  by  the 
non  street,  opened  in  1854,  connects  St.  Paul's  silk  weavers'  district  of  Spitalfields  and  the  cab- 
churchyard  with  the  same  bridge.  A  vast  cy-  inet  makers  of  Bethnal  Green,  the  sugar  baking 
de  of  road  encircles  the  greater  part  of  Lon-  houses  of  Goodman's  Fields,  the  watchmakers 
don  on  the  N.,  which,  commencing  in  the  Ux-  of  Clerkenwell,  the  whole  eastern  part  of  Lon- 
bridge  road,  proceeds  eastward  as  far  as  King's  don  teeming  with  eveiy  species  of  activity,  from 
Cross,  St  Pancras,  where  it  ascends  Penton-  the  highest  spheres  of  commerce  and  finance  in 
ville  hill,  and,  entering  the  City  road,  terminates  the  office  of  the  Rothschilds  in  New  court  and 
in  Finsbury  square,  within  half  a  mile  of  the  of  the  Barings  in  Bishopsgate  street,  down  to  the 
bank  of  England,  and  under  the  names  of  fish  stalls  in  Billingsgate  and  the  Jewish  clothes 
New  road  and  tiie  Gitj  road  extends  like  a  dealers  in  Houndsditoh.     This  part  of  London 
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oontains  the  most  hard-working  and  under-paid  Greenwich  passengers.  At  the  foot  of  the 
dassee  of  the  population ;  hut  even  its  most  hridge  is  FishmongerB'  hall.  Pasdng  np  Fish 
troublesome  inhabitants,  as  in  some  of  the  dis-  street  hiU,  one  sees  the  most  picturesque  of  all 
tricts  along  the  Thames^  are  far  more  turbulent  metropolitan  monuments,  erected  in  commem- 
than  vicious ;  while  the  West  End,  which  in-  oration  of  the  great  fire ;  and  at  the  entrance 
eludes  the  most  distinguished  portion  of  metro-  of  King  William  and  Gannon  street  is  the  statue 
politan  society,  is  at  the  same  time  invaded  bj  of  WiUiam  IV.  The  bridge  itself  is  constantly 
some  of  its  most  criminal  members,  and  com-  crowded  with  an  ever-moving  stream  of  people 
prises  as  well  as  the  city  a  large  number  of  and  vehicles  bound  to  the  city,  and  a  counter 
shopkeepers  and  others  employed  in  the  lower  stream  hastening  to  tlie  borough  on  the  Surrey 
walks  of  life.  The  great  mi\}ority  of  those  in  bet-  side.  The  streets  of  the  city  which  reflect  most 
ter  circumstances,  however,  engaged  in  the  dty  steadily  the  activities  diffused  by  so  many  dif- 
dnring  the  day,  return  to  their  homes  in  the  ferent  currents  are  Upper  and  Lower  Thames 
West  End  or  in  the  suburbs  in  the  evening,  street,  with  the  custom  house,  Bishopsgate 
some  of  the  handsomest  houses  there  being  in-  street  Without  and  Within,  Gracechurch  street, 
hal)ited  by  city  merchants,  ship  owners,  bank-  Leadenhall  street,  Fenohurch  street,  Comhill, 
erff,  stock  and  commercial  brokers,  and  lawyers ;  and  Gheapside.  The  by-streets  of  Gheapside 
while  bookkeepers,  clerks,  and  all  those  who  are  filled  with  Manchester  wholesale  houses, 
occupy  a  subordinate  position  in  the  mercantile  and  the  street  itself  as  well  as  Gomhill  displays 
hierarchy  of  London,  as  well  as  wealthier  classes  a  variety  of  jewellers^  goldsmiths',  watch- 
who  prefer  to  live  economically  or  unostonta-  makers',  saddlers',  and  other  shops.  In  St. 
tiously  and  quietly,  are  now  so  widely  scattered  Paul's  diurchyard  the  shops  present  a  world 
in  all  parts  of  the  metropolitan  districts,  and  of  show,  and  Ludgate  hill  ana  Fleet  street  are 
even  in  remote  country  places,  that  the  former  flanked  on  either  side  with  hosiers,  mercers, 
absolute  distinctions  between  the  eastern  and  and  various  shops  of  the  greatest  pretensions, 
tiie  western  part  of  London,  as  indications  of  I^rom  the  most  distant  parts  in  the  East  End 
low  or  high  social  standing,  would  seem  to  re-  almost  every  house  contaiDs  shops,  which  in- 
quire some  modification.  Temple  Bar,  how-  crease  in  attractiveness  in  proportion  as  they 
ever,  retains  its  ancient  attribute  as  the  bonnda-  advance  toward  the  fashionable  regions  of  the 
ry  line  between  the  city  and  the  West  End,  al-  west. — Gheapside  has  long  been  famous  for  its 
though  the  higher  commercial  life  of  the  city  trafiSc.  Tournaments  were  formerly  held  there, 
ceases  almost  at  the  bank  of  England,  and  the  and  along  it  proceeded  all  the  city  pageants. 

genuine  reign  of  fashion  hardly  begins  before  One  of  its  cross  streets,  Elng  street,  leads  to 
baring  Gross. — The  principal  E.  and  W.  lines  the  Guildhall,  and  Queen  street  to  Southwark 
of  streets  run  from  Mile  End  road  to  Hyde  bridge.  The  mansion  house  stands  at  the  E. 
Park  corner,  through  the  heart  of  the  city  end  of  the  Poultry,  which  is  a  continuation  of 
(the  great  landmarks  of  which  are  the  bank  Ghea{5side,  and  on  lord  mayor's  day  the  street 
of  England,  the  royal  exchange,  and  the  man-  is  still  made  the  scene  of  a  quaint  and  anti- 
sion  house),  tliroogh  Gheapside,  Fleet  street,  quated  procession.  Not  far  from  Gheapside 
the  Strand,  and  Gharing  Gross ;  or  on  the  N.  of  are  the  general  post  ofiBce  aod  Newgate  pris- 
Gheapside  along  Newgate  street,  Holbom,  and  on.  New^te  street,  a  little  to  the  N.  of  which 
Oxford  street. .  N.  of  these  lines  sweep  the  New  lie  Bartholomew's  hospital  and  Smithfield, 
road  (the  longest  road  of  London,  measuring  communicates  through  Skinner  street,  a  new 
5,000  yards,  and  leading  to  Regent's  park),  St.  street  built  on  the  site  of  the  steep  place 
John's  Wood,  and  the  Edgeware  road  and  the  formerly  known  as  Snow  hill,  with  Holbom, 
Gity  road  (1,700  yards),  which  runs  from  the  which  runs  E.  and  W,  between  Drury  lane 
Angel  tavern  at  Islington  to  Finsbury  square,  and  Farrincdon  street.  Holborn  was  the  old 
Gity-bound  people  pass  daily  through  these  road  from  Newgate  and  the  tower  to  the  gal- 
two  roads  or  throng  the  above  line  of  streets,  lows  at  Tyburn.  From  Drury  lane  to  Brook 
and  swell  the  traffic  to  such  an  extent  that  street  it  is  called  High  Holbom,  from  thence 
Holborn,  Ludgate  hill.  Fleet  street,  the  Strand,  to  Fetter  lane  Holborn,  and  from  Fetter  lane  to 
and  especially  Gheapside,  on  account  of  its  Farringdon  street  Holbom  hill.  The  descent 
narrowness,  are  sometimes  fairly  blocked  up  of  the  latter  is  so  steep  that  it  is  in  contempla- 
by  pedestrians,  onmibuses,  cabs,  and  other  vehi-  tion  to  make  a  viaduct  from  Newgate  street 
cles,  particularly  in  the  morning  when  the  east-  to  the  top  of  the  hill.  Holbom  communicates 
ward  movement  begins,  and  in  the  afternoon  with  curious  little  lanes,  as  Shoe  lane  and  Leath- 
when  the  tide  rolls  backward  to  the  west.  The  er  lane,  the  names  of  which  indicate  the  former 
steamboats  disgorge  an  additional  number  of  industry  of  tJie  locality,  and  with  Gray's  Inn 
city -bound  people.  Another  line  of  traffic  passes  lane,  Ghancery  lane,  and  other  head-quarters  of 
over  London  bridge,  a  magnificent  stmoture  with  lawyers.  Many  of  the  courts  and  alleys  between 
5  vast  elliptical  arches,  which  presents  an  aspect  Holborn  and  the  Strand  are  still  inJiabited  by 
unequalled  in  any  other  part  of  London  for  in-  the  lowest  order  of  the  population ;  and  espe- 
terest  and  animation.  Just  below  the  bridge  is  cially  at  early  dawn  the  street  presents  an  (xld 
the  Pool,  with  its  fieets  of  colliers  moored  in  appearance,  many  of  the  poor  people  creep- 
the  stream ;  above  it  are  the  stairs  of  the  penny  ing  from  their  haunts  and  thronging  round  the 
steamboats  with  their  thousands  of  Weet  End  or  stsJls  where  ooflbe  and  other  refreshmeata  are 
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sold.  In  the  viciDfty  of  Smithfield  asd  Bar-  footof  St  Jameses  street  to  the  foot  of  the  Hay- 
hican  the  street  is  stul  unsafe  daring  the  night;  market,  and  was  as  favorite  a  resort  of  the  wits 
and  although  the  rookeries  of  St.  Gileses  have  of  Queen  Anne's  time  as  it  is  of  the  fashionahle 
heen  mostly  broken  up  and  the  watchfulness  of  gentiemen  and  politicians  of  the  present  day. 
the  police  has  much  increased,  cries  of  disorder  Between  Charing  Cross  and  Regent  street  it  is 
continue  not  the  less  to  be  heard  in  the  by-streets  called  Pall  Mall  east,  and  thence  to  St.  Jameses 
and  lanes  of  Holbom.  Holborn  leads  into  Ox-  street  simply  Pall  Mall.  It  is  pronounced  Pell 
ford  street,  which  runs  between  St.  Gileses  pound  Mell,  and  was  so  written  by  Pepys,  who  says 
^md  the  site  of  old  Tyburn  turnpike,  and  was  in  1660 :  '*  We  went  to  Wood's  at  the  Pell  Mell 
formerly  known  as  Tyburn  road.  New  Oxford  (our  old  house  for  clubbing),  and  there  we  spent 
street,  opened  in  1847.  occupies  the  site  of  the  till  ten  at  nighf  In  Pall  Mall  are  the  British 
worst  pcui;  of  St.  Gileses,  which  was  a  notorious  institution,  the  new  society  of  painters  in  wa- 
place  of  resort  for  the  most  audacious  sharp-  ter  colors,  Marlborough  house,  the  principal 
ers  of  the  metropolis.  All  that  remained  in  clubs,  and  at  the  end  of  the  Mall  is  St.  James's 
1850  of  this  ruman  horde  was  crowded  into  palace.  St  James's  street,  also  celebrated  for 
about  100  miserable  hovels  in  Church  lane  and  its  dub  houses,  commences  at  St  James's  pal- 
Carner  street.  Oxford  and  New  Oxford  streets  ace  and  extends  to  Piccadilly.  Not  far  away 
abound  with  splendid  shops,  although  less  fa^-  from  it  are  Willis's  rooms,  where  the  once 
ionable  than  those  of  Bond  and  Regent  streets,  highly  fashionable  balls  of  Almack's  are  held. 
— ^The  Journey  from  the  East  to  the  West  End  Some  excellent  hotels  are  in  St.  James's  street, 
through  Holborn  is  far  less  agreeable  than  that  as  well  as  in  the  adjoining  Jermyn  street 
through  the  Strand.  On  leaving  Cheapside  for  Haymarket,  with  the  Haymarket  theatre  and 
the  Strand,  St.  Paul's,  the  chief  religious  edi-  Her  Migesty's  theatre  or  Italian  opera  house,  is 
fice  of  London,  first  presents  itself;  a  line  of  chiefly  occupied  on  its  W.  side  by  restaurants 
small  streets  or  lanes  lead  from  the  hill  on  and  oyster  shops.  At  night  the  Haymarket  is 
which  the  cathedral  stands  toward  Blackfrialv  the  resort  of  what  Charles  Dickens  calls  ^*  the 
bridge.  In  Water  lane,  Blackfriars,  is  Print-  worst  company  in  London,  male  and  female," 
ing  House  square,  containing  the  offices  of  the  particularly  adjoining  Coventry  and  Regent 
'^  Times"  newspaper.  Near  St  Paul's  church-  street.  Drury  lane,  not  far  distant  from  Great 
yard  is  Paternoster  row,  the  great  publishing  Russell  street,  where  the  British  museum  is, 
market  At  the  end  of  Ludgate  hill  formerly  communicates  through  Long  Acre,  much  oocn- 
ran  the  river  Fleet,  now  a  sewer.  West  of  the  pied  by  carriage'builders,  with  Leicester  square, 
fleet  is  Fleet  street,  at  the  end  of  which,  mark-  which  is  the  principal  resort  in  London  for 
ing  the  city  boundaoies,  is  Temple  Bar,  where  foreigners  from  the  continent.  Little  Russell 
on  state  occasions  the  lord  mayor  of  London  street  leads  from  Drury  lane  to  Covent  Garden 
meets  the  sovereign.  The  Strand  extends  from  and  to  Drury  Lane  theatre.  Notorious  in  the 
Essex  street  (a  little  beyond  Temple  Bar)  to  neighborhood  of  Drury  lane  is  Charles  street, 
Charing  Cross.  On  its  S.  side  curious  and  nar-  alias  Lewknor's  lane.  The  queen  of  Bohemia 
row  lanes  extend  downward  to  the  river.  On  died  in  Craven  house  (now  Craven  buildings), 
the  same  side  are  the  sites  of  Essex  and  Arun-  and  Nell  Gwynn  was  bom  in  Coal  yard.  Fur* 
del  house  and  of  Maypole ;  Adam  street,  lead-  ther  westward  there  are  8  great  thoroughfares 
ing  to  Adelphi  terrace ;  Wellington,  leading  to  to  Piccadilly :  the  Haymarket,  the  fine  opening 
Waterloo  bridge;  and  Northumberland  house,  of  Waterloo  place  and  Regent  street,  and  St 
near  Charing  Cross.  On  the  N.  side  is  Wych  James's  street ;  and  a  new  street,  in  course  of 
street,  communicating  with  Drury  lane  amid  erection,  will  afford  a  direct  link  between  Covent 
a  labyrinth  of  alleys,  courts,  and  lanes,  teeming  Garden  market  and  Piccadilly. — ^Piccadilly,  one 
with  poor  Irish ;  and  Holywell  street,  frill  of  of  the  most  brilliant  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
second-hand  book  stalls  and  clothes  decders.  particularly  at  its  W.  entrance  fbom  Hyde  Park 
Somerset  house  and  Exeter  hall  are  also  in  corner,  with  Apsley  house  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  Strand.  A  communication  was  completed  the  arch  surmounted  by  an  equestrian  statue  of 
in  1859  between  Tavistock  street  ana  the  the  duke  of  Wellington  on  the  other,  near  Con- 
Strand.  Charing  Cross  and  Trafalgar  sauare  stitntion  hill  and  the  Green  park,  is  mentioned 
(called  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  the  nnest  for  the  first  time  in  the  latter  part  of  the  16th 
site  of  Europe,  but  the  latter  rather  deformed  century  by  Gerard,  who  remarks  that  *'  the 
than  adorned  by  the  want  of  proportion  in  small  wild  buglosse  grows  upon  the  dry  ditch 
the  Nelson  and  other  monuments)  are  the  great  bankes  about  Pickadilla."  It  continues  to  be 
turning  points  from  Westminster  bridge  and  one  of  the  great  points  of  egress  from  London, 
various  parts  of  the  West  End  and  N.  W.  to  although  the  White  Horse  cdlar,  whenoe  the 
the  city,  and,  from  their  proximity  to  the  club  msul  coaches  started  for  the  west  of  Enqgland, 
houses  and  the  houses  of  parliament  and  galle-  whtch  made  Hazlitt  say  '^that  the  finest  sight 
ries  of  art,  are  among  the  most  busy  localities  of  the  metropolis  is  that  of  the  mail  coaches 
in  the  metropolis,  especially  during  the  season,  setting  off  from  Piccadilly,"  has  lost  much  of  its 
when  cabs  start  thence  in  all  directions  in  such  bustle  since  the  introduction  of  railways.  Pio- 
numbers  that  Charing  Cross  has  often  been  cadilly  communicates  with  the  badhelor  oham- 
called  the  centre  of  cabs.  Pall  Mall,  where  hers  in  the  Albany,  and  through  Park  lane,  one 
most  of  the  clubs  are  situated,  extends  from  the  of  the  most  beautiful  and  select  streets  of  the 
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West  End,  with  Oxford  street  Bond  street,  tweea  1826  and  1852.  It  is  bounded  K.  bj 
on  the  right  of  Piccadilly,  is  celebrated  for  its  Enigbtsbridge,  E.  by  Grosvenor  place,  8.  E.  by 
fashionable  shops  and  hotcos,  the  Olarendon  be-  Ebury  street^  and  TV*,  by  Sloane  street.  It  in- 
ing  there,  and  Hivart^s,  the  most  aristocratic  clades  Belgrave  and  Eaton  squares,  and  is  now 
hotel  of  Ix>ndon,  being  in  the  vicinity.  Through  considered  the  most  fashionable,  as  it  is  the  most 
Burlington  arcade  it  communicates  with  Bur-  stately  neighborhood  in  the  West  End.  Near 
lington  street  and  Saville  row,  the  latter  much  Bel^avia  ue  Brompton  and  Ohelsea.  Bromp- 
inhabited  by  physicians.  Regent  street,  the  ton  is,  on  account  of  its  warm  and  moist  air,  a 
handsomest  street  of  London,  commences  at  resort  for  consumptive  persons,  and  is  also  a  fa- 
6c.  Albania  street,  crosses  Piccadilly  and  Oastle  vorite  place  of  residence  for  artists  and  members 
street,  where  it  forms  a  quadrant,  and  then  of  the  theatrical  profession.  Ohelsea  is  chiefly 
crosses  Oxford  street  to  Lao^am  place,  where  inhabited  by  the  poorer  classes.  N.  E:  of  Ty- 
it  opens  into  Portland  place.  It  contains  the  burnia  is  the  Regent's  park  district,  extending 
most  elegant  shops  of  the  metropolis.  That  part  from  the  N.  side  of  the  New  road  to  Oamden 
which  intersects  with  Portland  place  contains  Town  and  Somers  Town.  A  distinct  communi* 
the  polytechnic  institution  and  the  national  cation  between  the  districts  lying  N.  and  8.  of 
institute  of  fine  arts.  The  Edgeware  road^ne  Hyde  park  was  proposed  in  1860.  The  most 
of  the  principal  thoroughfares  of  the  West  princely  private  resiaences  in  the  West  End  are 
End,  leads  from  the  W.  end  of  Oxford  street,  those  of  the  duke  of  Sutherland,  Sutherland 
and  proceeds  due  N.  to  St.  John's  Wood,  the  house,  overlooking  Green  park ;  the  duke  of 
latter  a  very  agreeable  retreat,  most  of  the  Devonshire,  Devonshire  house,  waUed  in  and 
houses  being  provided  vrith  gardens  and  almost  overlooking  Piccadilly  ;  the  marquis  of  Lans- 
entwined  in  nowers  and  evergreens.  In  Bays-  downe,  walled  in  and  overlooking  Berkeley 
water,  Maida  hill,  and  many  streets  clustering  square;  the  duke  of  Northumberland,  North- 
round  Kensington  gardens  and  in  Ken^ngton  nmberland  house,  overlooking  the  river;  tbe 
proper,  are  also  many  delightful  cottages  and  marquis  of  Westminster,  Grosvenor  street ;  and 
elegant  mansions ;  and  no  greater  contrast  can  the  marquis  of  Hertford,  Hertford  house^ver- 
exist  than  that  between  the  almost  dreamy  re-  looking  Hyde  park. — ^The  squares  con|Pbnte 
pose  and  beauty  of  this  neighborhood  and  the  greatly  to  the  salubrity  and  beauty  of  London, 
excitement  in  Regent  street  and  Charing  Gross,  The  most  fashionable  of  them  are  :  Grosvenor 
and  the  turmoil  in  the  city.  The  Harrow  road,  square  (654  feet  square),  with  the  mansions  of 
diverging  from  the  Edgeware  road,  leads  to  the  the  earls  of  Shaftesbun",  WUton,  Fortescue,  and 
famous  village  and  school  of  that  name,  as  well  Harrow,  marquises  of  Aylesbury  and  Exeter, 
as  to  Kensai  Green  cemetery.  New  lines  of  Yisoount  Canning,  dowager  duchess  of  Cleve* 
streets  have  arisen  in  that  neighborhood  within  land,  countess  of  Momington,  &c. ;  Belgrave 
the  last  20  years,  as  Westbourne  terraoe,  the  square  (684  feet  by  687),  with  the  mansions  of 
place  of  residence  of  Mr.  Cobden  and  of  many  the  Rt.  Hon.  Sidney  Herbert,  duke  of  Bedford, 
wealthy  merchants  and  stockbrokers,  West-  earl  of  Sefton,  Lord  Taunton,  Viscount  Comber- 
bourne  Park  villas,  and  other  pleasant  new  mere,  duke  of  Montrose,  archbishop  of  York, 
streets,  the  number  of  which  is  constantly  in-  Sir  Roderic  Murchison,  Lord  Panmure,  &c. ; 
creasing,  owing  to  the  rural  and  at  the  same  Portman  square  (500  by  400),  with  the  man- 
time  convenient  situation  of  this  region,  being  sions  of  the  dukes  of  NewcasUe  and  Hamilton, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  Bayswater  and  earl  of  Cardigan,  &c. ;  St  James's  square,  ^e 
raddington  line  of  onmibuses,  and  of  the  Great  residence  of  the  earl  of  Derby,  of  the  duke  of 
Western  railway  station  in  Paddington.  May-  Cleveland,  earl  of  Eglinton,  m^nis  of  Bristol, 
frur,  including  Curzon  street,  Hill  street,  Ches-  and  the  bishops  of  London  and  Winchester,  and 
terfield  house,  Berkeley  square,  and  a  large  por-  the  seat  of  the  Norfolk  house  and  of  the  Wynd- 
tion  of  the  streets  and  squares  between  Picoa-  ham  club.  Among  the  largest  squares  are  Euton 
dilly  and  Grosvenor  square,  built  mostly  on  (also  one  of  the  most  fashionable  in  Belgravia), 
ground  belonging  to  the  marquis  of  Westmin-  1,637  by  871  feet;  Oadogan,  1,450  by  870; 
ster,  was  for  nearly  100  years,  until  the  rise  of  Bryanston,  814  by  198 ;  Montague,  820  by  156. 
Belgravia,  the  ffreat  fashionable  centre  of  the  All  the  squares  W.  of  Regent  street,  among 
West  End.  Syoney  Smith  used  to  say  that  the  the  more  prominent  of  which  may  be  mentioned 
parallelogram  between  Piccadilly.  Bond  street.  Berkeley  and  Cavendish  squares,  may,  on  the 
Park  lane,  and  Oxford  street,  includes  more  of  whole,  be  called  fashionable.  Two  other  divis- 
beanty,  wealth,  wit,  and  fashion  than  any  other  ions  ofsqnares  are  situatedbetween  Regent  street 
part  of  the  world.  The  two  new  districts  which  on  the  W.  and  Gray's  Inn  lane  and  Chancery 
nave  sprung  up  within  the  last  few  years  are  lane  on  the  E. ;  Holbom  and  Oxford  street  form 
'  Tybumia  and  the  above  mentioned  Belgravia.  the  boundary  line  between  them.  Sonthof  that 
The  former,  the  northern  wing  of  the  West  End,  line  are  the  squares  which,  having  once  been 
ia  bounded  N.  by  Maida  hill,  E.  by  the  Edge-  the  seats  of  rank  and  elegance,  and  still  bearing 
ware  road,  S.  by  Hyde  park  and  Kensington  marks  of  faded  splendor,  have  become  rather  un- 
gardens,  and  W.  by  Bayswater,  and  is  principally  fashionable.  North  of  it  are  the  squares  inhab- 
inhabited  by  professional  men  and  rich  city  peo-  ited  by  the  aristocracy  of  the  legal  profession, 
pie,  or  by  aspirants  to  fashion.  Belgravia,  the  among  whom  mingle  mercliants  and  literary 
southern  wing  of  the  West  End,  was  built  be-  men ;  such  are  Russell  and  Bedford  squares.   To 
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the  E.  of  Bedford  Bqnare,  pasBing  along  Guild-  called  the  Serpentine.    Hyde  park  ia  a  iavorito 

ford  Btreety  are  Qaeen  square  and  Branswick  resort  of  the  working  classes  on  Snndaya^  and 

and  Mecklenborg  squares,  with  the  fonndlinff  is  yisited  by  crowds  of  people,  on  foot  and  on 

hospital  and  grounds  between  them.  To  the  N.  horseback,  daring  the  week  days.    Baring  the 

of  this  range  is  a  group  consisting  of  Regent,  Tor-  season,  however,  it  presents  the  moet  bmliant 

rington,Wobaro,  Gordon,  Tayi^ock,  and  Eoston  appearance,  especially  in  the  afternoon,  when 

aqnares,  together  with  the  eemi-sqaare,  Barton  the  long  ride  called  Rotten  row  (from  Apsley 

crescent,  all  new  and  not  very  remarkable,  while  house  to  Eendngton  gardens)  is  thronged  with 

Eitzroy  square  is  considered  a  fiulure.  Eastward  equipages  and  equestrians  of  both  sexes.    The 

of  Gray's  Inn  and  Chancery  lanes  are  the  obso-  carriage  drive  along  the  upper  side  of  the  Ser- 

lete  city  squares.   There  are  however  anomalies  pentine  is  called  *^  the  Lady's  mile."    On  the 

in  their  division.    Red  Lion,  Bloomsbury,  and  S.  mde  of  the   park,  oppodte   Rutland  and 

Queen  squares  are  not  much  superior  to  the  city  IMnce's  gates^  stood  the  crystal  palace  of  1851» 

Snares,  whfle  Finsbury  square  in  the  city  is  which  has  since  been  taken  down  and  removed 
most  as  handsome  as  those  in  the  West  End.  to  Sydenham.  From  an  early  period  to  the 
Lincoln's  Lin  fields  andOovent  garden  are  both  present  tame  this  park  has  been  a  favorite  k>- 
squares.  Soho  square,  near  Onord  street,  was  cality  for  militaiT'  reviews.  Regent's  park 
one  of  the  gayest  in  London  about  the  time  of  (450  acres)  is  situ^d  at  the  8.  foot  of  Prim- 
the  accession  of  George  III.,  and  witnessed  the  rose  hill,  which  is  connected  by  a  ridge  with 
orgies  of  George  IV.  when  prince  of  Wides,  but  the  K.  part  of  Hampstead.  The  S.  aide  ia  paral- 
has  lost  all  its  importance,  and  is  only  interest-  lei  to  the  New  road,  which  is  S.  of  it ;  tne  E. 
ing  as  the  seat  of  the  Linnflaan  society  in  the  side  extends  northward  to  Gloucester  gate ;  the 
house  formerly  inhabited  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  W.  side  extends  to  Hanover  gate.  The  N. 
Golden  square  partakes  of  tiie  character  of  Lei-  terminations  of  the  £.  and  W.  sides  are  eon- 
cester  square  in  the  large  number  of  foreigners  nected  by  an  irregular  curve  nearly  ccAnciding 
who  frequent  it.  Squares  now  exist  in  m  tiie  with  the  sweep  of  Regent's  canal,  which  pasE«s 
subnibs  of  London.  Hoxton  and  Kensington  along  and  within  the  N.  boundary  of  the  park, 
squal^  are  the  oldest  of  these.  Crossing  the  Through  the  centre  of  the  park,  on  a  line 
Regent's  park  to  the  S.  W.  is  the  genteel  Dor-  with  Portland  place,  and  along  the  £.  side  of 
set  squnre.  Gn  the  Surrey  side  there  are  some  the  zoological  gardens,  runs  a  broad  avenue 
fine  places,  as  Eennington  common  and  Gam-  lined  with  trees,  from  which  foot  paths  ramify 
berwell  green,  and  few  squares  except  Ken-  across  the  sward  in  all  directions,  interspersed 
nington  oval,  which  however  partakes  more  of  with  shrubbery.  Around  the  park  runs  a  drive 
the  character  of  a  circus  than  a  square.  In  the  nearly  2  m.  in  length.  The  park  is  nearly  cir- 
new  town  springing  up  to  the  N.  of  the  terraces  oular  and  surrounded  by  mansions  of  the  laiger 
and  gardens  which  line  the  Oxford  road  as  it  class  built  in  uniform  terraces,  which  produce  a 
skirts  Hyde  park,  there  are  Hyde  Park  and  favorable  effect  The  zoological  and  botanical 
Gloucester  squares,  and  two  squares  and  two  gardens,  which  are  in  this  park,  are  among  its 
crescents,  forming  a  whole  though  separated  principal  attractions.  On  its  E.  margin  stands 
by  roads,  name^,  Oxford  and  Oambridge  the  Golosseum,  a  16-faced  polygon  surmounted 
squares  and  Southwick  and  Norfolk  crescents,  by  a  dome  120  feet  in  diameter,  and  used  for  the 
which  are  built  in  the  Belgrave  style.  Squares  exhibition  of  panoramas.  St.  James's  park  (90 
are  very  abundant  in  the  suburb  west  of  Bel-  acres)  resembles  in  its  shape  a  boy's  kite ;  the 
grave  square.  Next  upon  Kensington  square  head  is  bordered  by  the  horse  guards  in  the  cen- 
follow  the  squares  and  places  in  Hans  Town,  so  tre,  the  admiralty  on  its  right,  and  the  treasnry 
called  after  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  between  Chelsea  and  on  its  left ;  the  tail  is  occupied  by  Buckingham 
Brompton.  Hans  place,  a  hexagon,  is  so  quiet  palace;  its  N.  side  by  the  Green  park,  Stafford 
that  Mrs.  Hall  says  in  one  of  her  novels :  **  The  house.  St  James's  palace,  Ac ;  and  the  right  or  S. 
very  cats  which  come  to  reside  there  unlearn  side  oy  Queen  square  and  the  Wellington  bar- 
the  art  of  mewing."  Brompton  has  Trevor,  racks.  It  was  a  fiivorite  lounge  of  Charles  II., 
Montpelier,  Brompton,  Alexander,  and  Thurloe  during  whose  reign  St.  £vremond  was  honorary 
squares.  One  of  the  most  beautifril  squares  of  keeper  of  the  ducks.  The  gravelled  space  in 
Kenongton  is  Edwardes  square,  laid  out  by  a  front  of  the  horse  guards  is  called  the  parade ; 
Frenchman  at  the  back  of  the  range  of  houses  the  N.  side  is  called  tiie  Hall,  and  the  S.  the  Bird- 
that  front  toward  Holland  house.  The  fashion  cage  walk.  The  road  connecting  tiiis  park  with 
of  squares  is  now  spreading  fast  over  all  new  Hyde  park  and  skirting  the  garden  wall  of  Buck- 
districts  of  the  metropolis. — ^There  are  7  parks  ingham  palace  is  call^  Constitution  hill,  where 
in  the  metropolis.  Hyde  park  (area  about  400  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  in 
acres)  is  entered  ttom  Piccadilly  bv  a  screen  of  consequence  of  which  he  died.  Green  park  (60 
triumphal  gates,  and  fr^m  Oxford  street  by  a  acres),  next  to  Hyde  park,  is  entered  fi^m  Picca- 
marble  arch  removed  thither  from  Buckingham  dilly  by  a  triumphal  arch,  with  an  equestrian 
palace  in  1861.  It  connects  the  Green  park  statue  of  Wellington,  and  situated  between  that 
with  Eiensington  ^rdens,  and  extends  from  street  and  St.  James's  park,  Constitution  hiU,  and 
Whitehall  to  Kensington.  It  is  well  wooded,  the  houses  of  Arlington  street  and  St  James's 
intersected  by  well  kept  foot  paths  and  carriage  place.  The  available  space  of  this  park  was  ex- 
roads,  and  ornamented  by  a  sheet  of  water  tendedin  1866  by  theremoval  of  the  reservoir  of 
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the  Clielsea  water  works.  It  is  one  of  the  small*  about  1,100  places  of  worship.  The  London 
est,  but  the  prettiest  park  of  London*  Victoria  directory  of  1857  enumerates  in  the  metropolis 
park  (about  800  acres),  laid  out  in  the  reign  of  proper  822  chnrcbes  and  chapels,  viz. :  Baptist^ 
Queen  Victoria,  serves  as  a  lung  for  the  crowded  95;  Calvinist,  7;  Church  of  England,  417; 
districtsofBethnal  Green  and  Spitalfields  in  the  Church  of  ScoUand,  5;  Friends',  7;  German 
N.  £.  part  of  London.  It  is  bounded  S.  by  Lea  Catholic,  1 ;  Greek  (one  for  the  modern  Greeks, 
Union  cansJ,  W.  by  Regent's  canal,  £.  by  Old  and  the  other  for  the  Russians  in  London),  2 ; 
Ford  lane,  leading  from  Old  Ford  to  Haoknev  Independent,  117 ;  Irvingite  or  Catholic  Apos- 
Wick,  and  N.  by  an  irregular  line  of  fields.  A  tolic,  6 ;  Jewish  synagogues,  10;  Lutheran,  6; 
new  main  line  of  thoroughfare  from  Victoria  Methodist,  Calvinistic,  4 ;  do..  New  Connection, 
park  to  the  East  India  docks  was  commenced  in  4 ;  do..  Primitive.  7 ;  Moravian,  1 ;  Mormon,  3 ; 
1860.  Eennington  park,  formerly  Kennington  Presbyterian  (including  2  English  and  1  Free 
common,  on  the  Surrey  side  of  the  Thames,  laid  ohurdfi  Presbyterian),  9 ;  Roman  Catholic  (in- 
cut in  1852,  contains  about  20  acres,  and  is  still  in  eluding  Bavarian,  French,  Sardinian,  and  Span- 
its  infancy.  Battersea  park,  also  on  the  Surrey  ish  churches  or  chapels),  28 ;  Swedish,  French, 
side,  opposite  Chelsea  hospital,  &c.,  is  in  course  and  Swiss  Protestant^  8 ;  Unitarian,  7 ;  various 
of  formation.  Its  extent  will  be  about  200  Protestant  denominations,  12;  Wesleyan,  68; 
acres.  The  grounds  have  been  lidd  out^  and  Wesleyan  dissenting,  9.  In  tiie  directory  of 
an  esplanade  leading  to  the  park  was  opened  1860  the  number  of  churches  and  chapels 
in  1857.  Beside  these  parks  in  the  metrop-  is  852.  The  most  remarkable  of  the  oldest 
oils,  there  is  Greenwich  park  with  the  Green-  minor  churches  are  St.  Saviour's,  South wark, 
wich  observatory,  and  with  its  extensive  pleas-  with  a  Lady  chwpel  and  tomb  of  Gower,  and 
ure  grounds,  and  Richmond  nark,  with  the  the  remains  of  Fletcher  and  Massinger;  the 
residence  of  Lord  John  Russell  in  Pembroke  Temple  church,  in  the  Inner  Temple,  restored 
lodge,  9  m.  from  London,  containing  over  in  1842,  with  its  central  portion  modelled  from 
2,200  acres,  and  distinguished  for  its  beautiful  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  with  the  tombs  of 
scenery;  also  Bushy  park  near  Kingston  and  Selden  and  Goldsmith;  Savoy  chnroh,  or  St. 
Hampton  Wick,  within  a  short  distance  of  Rich-  Mary-le-Savoy,  near  the  Strand,  on  the  site  of 
mono,  celebrated  for  its  chestnut  avenue. — ^The  Savoy  pa]ace,  with  many  ancient  and  quaint 
principal  public  gardens  of  London  are  Ken«  monuments;  Whitehall  chapel,  one  of  the 
sington  gardens,  E.  of  Kensington  palace,  with  chapels  royal,  opposite  the  horse  guards,  the 
a  charminff  variety  of  surface  in  wood  and  £unous  banquetlnl^  honse  built  by  Inigo  Jones, 
water  and  extensive  ground.  An  exquisite  the  ceiling  painted  by  Rubens,  and  the  only  re- 
walk  of  flowers  and  shrubs  extends  from  the  maining  relic  of  Whitehall  palace — Charles  I. 
central  avenue  along  the  S.  boundary  of  the  walked  to  the  scaffold  through  one  of  its  win- 
garden.  The  numerous  plants  are  distioffuished  dows ;  and  St  Margaret's,  Westminster,  the  re- 
by  inscriptions.  The  lawn  in  the  W.  pan^  near  sort  for  public  worship  of  the  house  of  com- 
the  palace,  darkened  by  cedars  of  Lebanon,  is  a  mens  on  great  occasions.  The  churches  of  a 
lovely  and  romantic  spot,  and  the  general  beau-  date  later  than  1666  are  chiefly  works  of  Wren 
ty  of  the  gardens  is  perhaps  unequalled  in  any  and  his  imitators.  Among  the  principal  church- 
part  of  the  world.  They  are  separated  from  es  built  by  that  celebrated  architect  are :  St. 
Hyde  park  by  a  bridge  over  the  Serpentine.  Stephen^s,  Walbrook,  considered  as  his  master- 
The  Kew  botanic  gardens  are  5  m.  from  Hyde  piece ;  Bow  church,  Cheapside ;  St.  Bride's, 
Park  corner,  on  the  road  to  Richmond.  Their  Fleet  street ;  St.  Andrew^s,  Holborn  hill ;  St. 
principal  attractions  are  the  palm  house  and  the  Clement  Danes ;  and  St.  Magnus,  London  bridge, 
new  nouseum.  The  pleasure  grounds  adjoining,  Among  other  noteworthy  places  of  worship  may 
and  partly  surrounding  the  gardens,  comprise  be  mentioned  St  Martin Vin-the-Fields ;  St. 
170  acres,  laid  out  in  half  garden,  half  pai*k  Mary-le-Strand,  by  Gibbs;  St  Pancras  new 
style.  The  Chiswick  gardens  are  to  horticul-  church,  by  Mr.  Inwood;  Marylebone  new 
tnre  what  those  of  Kew  are  to  botany.  The  church,  by  Hardwicke;  St  Luke^s,  Chelsea; 
other  principal  gardens  are  the  royal  botanic  and  St.  Stephen's,  Westminster,  a  fine  specimen 
and  zoological  in  Regent's  park.  The  Royal  of  modern  Gothic,  built  at  the  expense  of  Miss 
Sarrey  gardens,  in  Camberwell,  and  the  Cre-  Coutts.  Among  the  most  popular  are  St  James's, 
morne  gardens,  Chelsea,  have  extensive  grounds,  Piccadilly,  by  Wren,  and  St  Greorge's,  Hanover 
but  are  interesting  only  as  places  of  popular  square,  by  James,  the  latter  the  most  fashionable 
amusements.  YauxhaU  gardens  were  (uosed  for  marriages.  AH  these  places  of  worship  be- 
as  a  place  of  amusement  in  1859,  the  site  to  long  to  the  established  church.  The  most  note- 
be  covered  with  lines  of  streets  and  terraces,  worthy  of  other  denominations  are  the  cathe- 
Beside  these  parks  and  gardens,  there  are  dral-like  Apostolic  church  (Irvingite),  in  Gordon 
many  fine  places  in  almost  all  directioos  from  square,  and  the  Wesleyan  chapel  in  the  City  road, 
London,  to  which  the  people  resort  on  Sun-  with  the  tomb  of  Wesley.  The  foundation  stone 
days  and  holidays.  Among  these  are  Hamp-  of  a  tabernacle  for  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  laid  on  a 
stead  Heath,  Greenwich,  Blackwall,  Gravesend,  site  near  the  Elephant  and  Castle,  Newington, 
Bichmond,  Hampton  Court,  Blackheath,  <S^ —  Surrey,  Aug.  16,  1859,  the  building  to  acoom- 
B^igion  is  represented  in  the  whole  metropoli-  modate  about  5,000  people,  and  Uie  cost,  in- 
tan  district,  according  to  the  census  of  1851,  by  eluding  tlie  site,  amounting  to  about  £30,000. 
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Among  the  principal  new  chnrebes  are  St.  Mat-  ern  extremity  of  the  abbey.  The  centre  of  the 
tbew's,  Oakley  square,  accommodating  about  former  chapel  is  occupied  by  the  shrine  of  Ed- 
1,000  persons,  and  All  Saints'  church,  Mar«iret  vard  the  Confessor,  formerly  richly  inlaid  with 
street,  the  tfA^iZ^tisuvrtf  of  modern  mediievfQism,  mosaic  work.  Henry  YII.'s  chapel  is  a  fine 
of  which  the  foundation  stone  was  laid  by  Dr.  specimen  of  the  architecture  of  the  time  of  that 
Pusey  in  1850,  and  which  was  opened  in  1859.  monarch,  who  founded  it.  The  monuments  of 
The  principal  Romian  Catholic  edifice  is  St.  Queen  Elizabeth  and  the  queen  of  Scotland  are 
George's  cathedral,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  dio-  in  the  N.  and  8.  aisles  of  the  chapel  respectively, 
oese  of  South  wark,  at  the  comer  of  the  St.  In  the  south  transept,  in  and  near  Poets' corner, 
George's  and  Westminster  roads,  the  largest  Bo-  are  monuments  to  most  of  the  great  poets  of  the 
man  Catholic  church  in  England  since  the  refor-  country ;  and  here,  as  well  as  in  both  aisles  of  the 
mation,  aooonmiodating  8,000  persons.  It  was  nave  and  choir,  are  monuments  to  other  distin- 
built  in  1840-48  by  Mr.  A  W.  Pogin.  The  guished  persons,  including  notabilities  in  all  de- 
principal  synagogue  is  in  Great  St.  Helens,  St.  partments  of  life.  Among  those  buried  there 
Mary  Axe,  Leadenhall  street. — ^The  most  impos-  most  recently  are  Stephenson  and  Brunei  the  en- 
ing  religious  edifices  of  London  are  St.  Paul's  ^neers^  and  Macaulay  the  historian.  The  new 
cathedr^  and  Westminster  abbey.  The  former  Westminster  memorial,  by  Mr.  Scott  in  honor 
stands  at  the  head  of  Ludgate  hill,  on  the  site  of  Lord  Raglan  and  other  old  Westminster 
of  old  St.  Paul's,  the  origin  of  which  is  traced  scholars  who  died  in  the  Crimea,  is  to  be  erect- 
back  to  the  beginning  of  the  Tth  century,  and  ed  at  Dean's  yard,  opposite  the  W.  end  of  West- 
which  was  destroyed  by  the  great  fire  of  1666.  minster  abbey.  Religious  service  is  performed 
The  present  cathedral  was  completed  in  1711.  daily  in  the  abbey,  and  the  services  on  Sun- 
(See  Cathjuobai..)  Among  its  monuments  are  day  are  numerously  attended,  though  the 
thoseof  Nelson,  John  Howard,  and  Dr.  Johnson,  voice  of  the  preacher  can  only  be  heard  by 
to  which  that  of  Sir  Charles  Napier  was  added  a  minority  of  the  congregation.  Westminster 
in  1860.  In  the  crypt  are  the  tombs  of  Nelson  abbey  is  officially  called  the  collegiate  church 
and  Wellington. .  In  the  interior  tf  the  dome  is  of  St.  Peter's,  Westminster,  and  is  governed 
the  **  whispering  gallery,"  communicating  with  by  a  dean  and  chapter  of  8  prebendaries,  and 
^e  stone  gallery  on  the  outside  of  the  dome,  other  officers. — ^Beside  the  churches,  there 
whence  the  outer  golden  gallery  at  the  apex  are  various  societies  for  religious  purposes, 
is  reached,  which  affords  a  noble  view  of  the  as  the  society  for  promoting  Christian  knowl- 
metropolis  and  its  vicinity.  The  whole  ascent  edge,  the  religious  tract  society,  the  London  and 
is  by  616  steps,  of  which  the  first  260  are  com-  the  church  misaonary  societies,  the  society  for 
paratively  easy  and  well  lighted.  In  the  S.  propagatinff  the  gospel  in  foreign  parts,  and  the 
W.  tower  are  £he  clock  room  and  the  great  bell,  British  and  foreign  Bible  society.  There  are 
the  diameter  of  which  is  about  10  feet.  The  about  700  Sunday  schools  (nearly  400  supported 
charity  children  of  London  assemble  once  a  by  the  dissenting  bodies,  259  by  the  established 
year  in  the  cathedral.  St.  Paul's  is  the  cathe-  church,  6  by  Roman  Catholics,  3  by  Unitarians, 
dral  church  of  the  see  of  London.  Its  admin-  and  the  rest  by  various  denominations),  attend- 
istration  is  Tmder  the  charge  of  a  dean  and  ed  by  nearly  189,000  of  both  sexes,  tlie  girls 
chapter,  consisting  of  4  resident  canons,  4pre-  slightly  preponderating. — Charity  is  extended 
bendariee,  and  various  minor  officers. — West-  to  the  paupers  of  London  by  the  public  poor- 

^  minster  abbey,  in  the  West  End,  existed  before  houses  and  workhouses,  where  about  100,000 

the  end  of  the  8th,  and  is  traced  back  to  the  early  are  annually  relieved.    The  receipts  of  poor 

part  of  the  7th  century.    The  larger  portion  of  rates  are  expected  to  amount  in  1860  to  about 

it  in  its  present  condition  was  completed  in  1245.  jSl, 600,000.    Beside  this  relief  granted  by  law 

It  is  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  irregular  cross,  in  the  most  extreme  cases  of  destitution,  there 

Its  length,  exclusive  of  Henry  YIL's  chapel,  is  are  nearly  600  institutions,  chiefiy  supported  by 

611  feet;  extreme  breadth  at  the  transept,  203;  voluntary  contributions,   and  spending  about 

height  of  the  nave  102,  and  of  the  towers  226  £2,000,000  for  the  relief  of  all  sorts  of  physical 

feet.  Soon  after  the  revolution,  the  abbey,  which  anu  mental  diseases,  for  the  suppression  of  vice, 

had  suffered  much  during  the  civil  wars,  was  for  the  deliverance  of  poor  debtors  in  prison,  for 

repaired,  and  the  western  towers  were  added  the  reform  of  prostitutes,  for  the  prevention  of 

by  Wren,  but  in  a  mixed  Grecian  and  Gothic  cruelty  to  animals,  &c.    The  education  of  poor 

style  which  occasioned  much  criticism.     On  children  in  the  so  called  ragged  schools  has  of 

approaching  Victoria  street   from  Parliament  late  years  received  a  great  impulse  from  the  ef- 

street,  the  buttresses  and  pinnacles  and  the  forts  of  many  eminent  philanthropbts.    About 

whole  expanse  of  the  abbey  gradually  open  to  20,000  children  are  now  annually  rescued  from 

view.  The  British  sovereigns,  from  Edward  the  a  life  of  crime  by  the  aid  of  these  institutions. 

Confessor  to  Queen  Victoria,  have  been  crowned  Poor  children  are  also  educated  in  the  foundling 

in  Westminster  abbey,  and  many  of  them  are  hospital,  so  called  because  originally  intended  for 

buried  there,  some  witJi,  others  without  monu-  foundlings  exclusively,  and  in  various  other  in- 

ments.    Surrounding  the  E.  end  in  a  semicircle  stitntions,  beside  the  ragged  schools  prop>er.  The 

'  are  9  chapels,  the  most  interesting  of  which  "Albert  Institution"  in  Gravel  lane,  Blackfriars 

are  those  of  Edward  the  Confessor,  beyond  the  road,  was  opened  in  Aug.  1859,  in  one  of  tbo 

altar,  and  of  Henry  VII.,  which  forms  the  east-  most  disreputable  neighborhoods  in  London,  as  a 
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TeformatoryefltablisbmeDt  It  comprises  infant,  lam  for  deaf  and  damb  children  in  Old  Kent 
ragged,  and  Snndaj  schools,  a  reading  room,  a  li-  road,  Snrrey.  There  is  also  a  seaman's  home 
brary,  baths,  washhooses,  and  cheap  dormitories,  near  the  London  docks,  which  rescues  annnallT 
The  nnmber  of  sach  institutions  is  increasing,  from  8,000  to  5,000  sailors  from  the  dirty  and 
The  number  of  hospitals,  infirmaries,  dispensa-  disreputable  lodging  houses  which  disgrace  the 
rtes,  and  other  establishments  of  the  kind,  was  courts  and  alleys  of  Wapping,  Shadwel),  and 
in  1859  about  200.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  East  Smithfield. — ^Edacation  now  receives  in- 
areOhelsca  hospital  for  old  and  disabled  soldiers,  creased  attention  in  London.  Of  public  day 
and  Greenwich  hospital  for  disabled  sailors,  schools  there  were  nearly  900  in  1851,  attended 
(See  Chelsea,  and  Gbsknwich.)  The  most  ez-  by  167,298  scholars  (97,6T5  boys  and  69,628 
tensive  hospital  in  the  city  of  London  is  St  Bar-  girls),  and  of  private  day  schools  8,700,  usually 
tholomew's.  West  Smithfield,  which  relieves  an-  attended  by  87,000  of  both  sexes.  The  uni- 
nually  upward  of  70,000  out-door  and  in-door  versity  of  London,  established  in  1886,  consists 
patients.  The  two  other  greatest  hospitals  of  of  govemnient  examiners  who  are  authorized 
London  are  on  the  Surrey  side — St.  Thomas's  to  confer  degrees  in  art,  law,  and  medicine 
in  High  street,  Southwark,  and  Guy^s  hospital  upon  the  graduates  of  University  and  King*s 
in  its  vicinitj^  which  supports  a  separate  lying-  colleges  in  London,  and  other  proprietary  estab- 
in  asylum.  Similar  institutions  are  the  London  lishments  of  a  similar  character.  It  is  constitut- 
rSn  1859, 28,290  patients),  Westminster,  Charing  ed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  promoting  knowledge 
Cross,  Mid^esez,  and  other  hospitals.  Among  without  distinction  of  sect,  rank,  or  party,  and 
special  hospitals  are  those  for  small  pox  in  Up-  of  ascertaining  the  proficiency  of  candidates  for 
per  HoUoway,  for  consumption  in  Brompton  academical  honors.  A  new  charter  was  granted 
and  in  the  City  road,  for  diseases  of  the  eye  in  to  the  university  in  1858,  and  if  the  right  pro- 
FiDsbury  and  Charing  Grassland  the  royal  or-  posed  by  the  new  reform  bill  brought  before 
thopedic  hospital,  Oxford  street  (in  1859, 1<400  parliament  in  the  session  of  1860  should  ulti- 
cases  of  club-foot).  The  foundation  stone  ot  the  mately  be  attained,  the  university  would  be  en- 
Royal  Victoria  patriotic  asylum,  Wandsworth  titled  to  a  representative  in  the  house  of  corn- 
common,  for  800  orphan  daughters  of  soldiers,  mons,  to  fill  which  the  names  of  Sir  John 
sailors,  and  marines,  to  be  endowed  from  the  Romilly  and  others  have  already  been  men- 
royal  patriotic  fund,  was  laid  bv  the  queen,  tioned  (June,  1860).  The  present  chancellor  of 
July  11,  1857.  The  new  national  hospital  for  the  university  is  Earl  Granville,  and  the  vice- 
the  paralyzed  and  epileptic  was  opened  in  1860  chancellor  Sir  John  George  Shaw-Lefevre,  the 
in  w  hitechapel,  and  placed  under  the  direction  son  of  the  fonn^r  speaker  of  the  house  of  com- 
of  Dr.  Brown-S6quard.  The  best  known  lu-  mons.  University  college,  Grower  street  (origi- 
natic  asylum,  the  name  of  which  has  often  nallv  called  London  university),  opened  in  1828, 
been  generally  applied  to  establishments  for  teaches  most  branches  of  learning  excepting  di- 
the  insane,  is  Bedlam,  or  more  properly  Beth-  vmity,  and  is  open  to  all  reli^ons  denominations, 
lehem  hospital,  called  so  after  the  priory  of  Lord  Brougham,  the  principal  promoter  of  this 
St.  Mary  of  Bethlehem,  from  which  it  origi-  institution,  continues  to  be  president  King's 
nated  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  centary.  Af&r  college,  Somerset  house,  the  rival  institution,  and 
various  vicissitudes  the  old  building  was  taken  founded  in  the  same  year,  resembles  the  former 
down  and  the  first  stone  of  the  present  hos-  in  almost  every  respect,  except  that  divinity  is 
pital,  in  St.  Geor^'s  fields,  was  laid  in  1812.  taught  there  under  the  auspices  of  the  estab- 
It  is  a  fine  building,  nearly  700  feet  long,  the  lished  church.  The  new  college  for  Indepen- 
centre  being  surmounted  by  a  dome  and  sup*  dents  possesses  a  faculty  of  theology  and  a  facul- 
ported  by  6  Ionic  columns.  The  patients  are  ty  of  arts.  St.  PauPs  school,  founded  in  1509, 
treated  with  ereat  skill  and  kindness.  The  wo-  where  Milton  was  educated,  was  rebuilt  in  its 
men  are  supplied  with  pianos  and  the  men  with  present  form  in  1828.  Among  the  other  note- 
billiards  and  other  amusements.  A  few  cells  worthy  institutions  are  St.  Peter's  college,  or 
are  lined  and  floored  with  India  rubber  and  Westminster  school,  where  Ben  Jonson,Dryden, 
corlc,  against  which  the  most  insane  person  may  Locke,  and  Gibbon  received  their  education  ; 
fling  himself  without  possibility  of  injury.  It  merchant  tailors'  school,  charterhouse  school, 
can  accommodate  about  500.  Lock  hospital,  in  and  the  school  called  Christ^s  hospital,  ^ee 
Harrow  road,  was  established  for  the  cure  of  fe-  Chabtbbhouse,  and  Chsist^s  Hospital.)  The 
males  suffering  from  disorders  contracted  by  a  city  of  London  school  for  the  sons  of  persons 
vicious  conrse  of  life,  and  supports  a  chapel  and  of  the  middle  class  was  established  in  1835.  A 
an  asylum  for  the  reception  of  penitent  females  government  school  of  design  or  department  of 
recovered  in  the  hospital.  The  Dreadnought  or  practical  art  was  established  in  Marlborough 
seaman's  hospital  ship,  called  after  a  ship  of  war  nouse  and  Somerset  house  in  1887,  under  the 
of  that  name,  is  moored  in  the  river  on  Green-  auspices  of  the  board  of  trade.  The  Wesleyan 
wich,  and  accessible  to  sick  sailors  of  all  na-  normal  college,  Westminster,  was  established  in 
tions.  The  leading  charities  for  the  blind  and  1850 ;  and  there  is  another  normal  school  at 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  the  school  for  the  in-  Fnlham*  Medical  and  surgical  schools  are  at- 
digent  blind,  St.  George's  fields,  Surrey ;  the  tached  to  the  great  hospitals,  and  there  are 
London  society  for  teaching  the  blind  to  read,  several  distinct  colleges  for  the  study  of  those 
in  Avenue  road,  St  John's  Wood ;  and  the  asy-  sciences ;  the  college  of  physicians  in  Pall  Mall 
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and  of  rargeons  in  lincoln^s  Inn  fields  hold  thediscasBionof  art    Thereisanioatitntiott  for 
examinations  for  licenses  or  diplomas  to  prao-  civil  engineers,  and  one  of  British  ardiitecta. 
tise  in  the  respective  professions.    Knowledge  The  architectural  nnioo^  formed  for  the  por- 
is  greatly  fostered  in  London  hy  the  increaa-  pose  of  providing  a  boilding  for  the  meetings 
ing  number  of  mechanics'  institutes  and  liter-  and  exhibitions  of  the  various  architectural  so- 
ary  societies.     The  daily  and  periodical  jour-  cieties,  in  1867  took  a  house  in  Oonduit  street, 
nals  and  magazines,  nearly  500  in   number,  and  have  erected  there  8  galleries.    The  femide 
diffuse  a  vast  amount  of  intelligence  among  school  of  art  and  design  has  been  attended 
many  people  who  cannot  afford  an  expensive  since  1852  by  about  100  pupils  annaaUy,  and 
education.    Literature  and  learning  are  fhrther  in  1860  numbered  118.    The  monuments  and 
promoted  by  the  library  of  the  British  museum  statues  of  London  are  not  remaricable  for  ar- 
and  other  libraries,  especially  public  circulat-  tistio  beauty.     They  are  chiefly  in  honor  of 
ing  libraries,  which  abound  in  many  parts  of  the  various  sovereigns,  and  of  statesmen  and 
London,   the  London  library  in  St.  Jameses  warriors,  as  Pitt^  Fox,  Candling,  and  Wellington, 
square,  with  about  80,000  volumes,  being  the  An  archsBological  institute  and  association  were 
largest  of  the  kind.  Many  of  the  societies  for  the  established  in  1848.     London,  especially  the 
promotion  of  the  various  branches  of  science,  most  ancient  part  of  it,  the  ^  city,"  abounds 
as  the  royal  society,  the  zoological^  geographi-  in  every  direction  with  objects  of  study  for  the 
cal,  astronomical,  geological,  Asiatic,  and  Lin-  arch«Bologist  and  historian.    The  most  remark- 
nroan  societies,  and  London  and  Miadlesex  ar-  able  of  the  kind  is  afforded  by  the  tower  of 
chffiological  society,  have  a  world-wide  reputa-  London,  with  its  collections  of  armor,  the  jewel 
tion  and  influence.  The  polytechnic  institution  house  containing  the  regalia  and  coronation 
aims  by  its  exhibitions  and  by  lectures  delivered  plate,  and  the  Beauchamp  tower  in  w^hich  Lady 
tibere  to  popularize  the  mechanical  sciences.  Jane  Grey  was  confined.    Opposite  the  west- 
Prof.  Faraday  and  other  eminent  men  lecture  em  an^e  or  bastion  of  the  tower  is  tlie  spot 
at  the  royal  institation  in  Albemarle  street,  on  Tower  hill  famous  for  executions ;  and  near 
from  the  same  desk  from  which  Coleridge,  Sir  the  traitors'  gate,  midway  in  the  tower  waJl 
Humphry  Davy,  and  Sydney  Smith  once  en-  which  faces  the  Thames,  is  the  so  called  Bloody 
lightened  their  audiences.  The  number  of  insti-  tower,  from  the  cruel  deeds  with  which  it  i 
tutions  of  a  similar  class,  which  are  all  liberally  associated. — ^The  art  of  music  is  encouraged  in 
supplied  with  books  and  newspapers,  is  already  London  by  the  royal  academy  of  music,  by  the 
great,  and  is  continually  increasing.     There  are  saci'ed  harmonic  concerts  at  Exeter  hall,  the 
collections  of  natural  history  in  the  British  mu-  philha^onic  and  several  other  societies,  and 
seum  and  in  various  other  localities. — ^The  fine  Mr.  Hullah's  concerts  in  St.  Martin's  ball  (St 
arts  are  promoted  by  the  celebrated  Elgin  and  James's  hall,  a  new  ball  for  musical  and  other 
Townley  marbles  and  by  the  collections  of  stat-  public  entertainments  and  purposes,  laiger  than 
nary  and  pictures  in  the  national  gallery.    The  St.  Martin's  but  smaller  than  Exeter  hall,  was 
principal  private  collections  are  those  of  the  opened  in  1858),  and  by  Her  Majesty's  theatre, 
queen,  the  duke     Sutherland,  marquis  of  West-  or  the  Italian  opera  house,  in  the  Hayraarket. 
minster,  earl  of  Ellesmere,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  Mr.  The  new  Italian  opera  house  in  Covent  garden, 
Hope,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring,  &c.    The  royal  acad-  of  nearly  the  same  proportions  as  La  Scala  at 
emy,  where  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was  once  pres-  Milan,  and  about  j  larger  in  size  than  the  the- 
ident  and  lecturer,  and  where  annual  exhibi-  atre  which  was  burned  down  in  1856,  was  bnUt 
tions  are  held,  the  British  institution,  the  society  by  Mr.  E.  M.  Barry,  and  opened  in  May,  1868. 
of  painters  in  water  colors,  and  the  society  of  Its  length  is  240,  breadth  123,  and  height  near- 
British  artists  in  Suffolk  street,  are  among  the  ly  100  feet^  and  it  can  accommodate  from  2,000 
principal  art  associations.    The  new  Kensing-  to  2,500.    The  English  and  German  operas  also 
ton  museum  was  opened  in  1857,  and  contains  flourish  in  London,  but  only  at  intervals.  Drury 
now  the  galleries  of  modem  English  art.    The  Lane  is  the  oldest  theatre  in  London.    Among 
Ellison  gallery,  consisting  of  50  original  £n^-  popular  theatres  are  the  Princess's,  Lyceum,  the 
lish  water  colorpictures,  was  presented  to  it  Haymarket,  and  the  Adelphi.    Sadler's  Wells 
in  1860  by  Mrs.  Euzabetii  Ellison.    The  Vernon  theatre  has  become  the  home  of  the  Shakespear- 
and  Turner  pictures  were  removed  in  1859  from  ian  drama.    The  Olympic  and  Marylebone  are 
Marlborough  house  to  a  part  of  the  same  build-  also  theatres  of  considerable  reputation  in  their 
ing  adjoining  the  Sheepshank  gallery.     Some  immediate  localities.    French  plays  are  given 
20  acres  of  the  a^oining  grounds  are  being  con-  during  the  season  at  St.  James's  theatre.  Among 
verted  into  gardens  for  the  horticultural  society,  the  smaller  theatres  are  those  of  the  city  of  Len- 
to be  provided  with  a  conservatory,  so  as  to  don  and  Garrick  and  Surrey  gardens,  and  Surrey 
form  a  winter  garden.    New  museums  in  the  or  circus  theatre  in  Blackfriars  road.    The  most 
Eew  gardens  and  the  East  India  house  were  democratic  place  of  theatrical  entertainment  is 
also  opened  in  1857,  the  latter  for  Indian  works  the  large  Victoria  theatre,  in  Waterloo  Bridge 
of  art,  which  will  soon  probably  be  removed  road,  Lambeth,  holding  about  2,000  people, 
to  the  British  museum,  the  sale  of  the  E.  I.  house  New  theatres  are  the  New  Adelphi,  holmng 
being  proposed.    The  chief  art  organ  is  the  1,400  persons;  the  Britannia  theatre,  Hoxton, 
**Art  tfournal;"  the  ^^Athenaoum"  and  other  one  of   the  somewhat   anomalous   places  of 
literary  journals  also  devote  much  attention  to  amusement,  and  now  the  largest  theatre  in 
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London,  Aooommodfttli^  about  8,500  persons;  eisionof  claims  under  £50,  and  varions  minor 
and  the  New  Pavilion,  Whitechapel,  intended  for  oonrta,  make  up  t^e  sum  total  of  London  courts, 
one  of  the  lowliest  andiences  of  the  metropolis,  irrespective  of  the  principal  or  the  central  crim- 
Astley^s  amphitheatre  near  Westminster  bridge  inal  court  held  at  the  Old  Bailey,  which  pre- 
is  famous  for  its  equestrian  performances,  and  is  seats  a  painful  and  gloomj  appearance  from  the 
now  used  both  as  theatre  and  amphitheatre.  The  aggravated  nature  of  the  offeaces  tried  there, 
foundation  stone.of  a  royal  dramatic  college  was  The  lord  mayor  is  the  nominal  president  of  this 
laid  June  1, 1860. — The  principal  club  houses  in  court,  but  two  judges  selected  each  term  from 
Pall  Mall  are  the  Army  and  Navy,  Athen»um,  the  judges  of  the  qneen^s  bench,  exchequer, 
Carlton,  Guu^  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  Reform,  and  common  pleas  try  most  of  the  cases;  a 
Travellers',  United  Service,  and  United  Universi-  few  being  also  predded  over  by  the  reconier 
ty.  In  St.  James's  street  are  Arthur's,  Boodle's,  or  common  sergeant  of  the  city  of  London. 
Brooks'a,  the  Conservative,  and  White's.  The  The  vicinity  of  this  court  is  haunted  by  the 
Junior  United  Service  club,  rebuilt  and  enlarg-  reftise  of  London  lawyers  and  by  some  of  the 
ed  in  1857,  is  in  Charles  street,  8t.  James's;  worst  classes  of  London  society.  Inferior 
the  Windham  in  St  James's  square;  the  Union  ofifences  are  tried  before  the  assistant  judge  at 
in  TrafiJgar  square;  the  Orients!  in  Hanover  the  Middlesex  sessions  houses.  The  lord  mayor 
square ;  the  Parthenon  in  Regent  street,  to  which  presides  over  a  court  at  the  mansion  house,  and 
was  joined  in  1854  the  Erechtheum ;  the  City  one  of  thcaldermen  holds  a  court  in  Guildhall 
dubbin  Old  Broad  street  The  Oarrick  club,  tojudge  matters  of  smaller  import;  beside  which 
named  after  David  QarrielE,  and  combining  the  there  are  11  metropolitan  police  courts  beyond 
advantages  of  a  club  with  those  of  literary  so-  the  limits  of  thedty,  under  the  superintendence 
eiety,  is  in  King  street,  Coven t  garden.  Brooks's  of  the  home  secretary,  making  altogether  13 
is  the  famous  old  whig,  and  Boodle's  the  equally  police  courts,  the  magistrates  of  which  have  the 
celebrated  old  tory  dub.  The  Carlton,  the  Con*  power  to  inflict  fines  and  imprisonment  for  small 
servative,  and  the  Reform  dubs  are  also  of  a  polit-  offences  and  disorderly  conduct,  also  to  inquire 
ioal  nature,  the  first  two  tory  and  conservative,  regarding  capital  crimes,  and  to  send  prisoners 
and  the  last  liberal.  The  two  United  Service  for  trial  at  the  central  criminal  court  in  the  Old 
dubs  and  the  Army  and  Navy  dub  are  exclusive-  Bailey.  The  police  force  acting  under  the  com- 
ly  professional.  The  Athensdum  is  strongly  in-  missioner  of  police,  consisting  of  18  divisions, 
fused  with  a  literary  and  artistic  element  White's  is  about  6,000,  and  that  under  the  corporation 
is  the  oldest  and  most  exdusive,  and  is  intimately  of  the  city  of  London  nearly  600.  The  annual 
aaeociated  with  Addison  and  Stede,  and  White's  number  of  offenders  against  the  laws  is  about 
ehocolate  house  of  the  ^^Tatler;"  the  number  100,000.  The  number  of  persons  confined  for 
of  members  is  usually  limited,  but  varies  from  debt  in  Queen's  and  Whitecross  street  prison  is 
500  to  2,000.  There  are  on  the  whole  over  20  about  8,000  annually.  Horsemonger  lane  gaol 
large  club  houses  in  London,  all  nearly  in  one  also  indudes  debtors.  Of  prisons  for  criminals 
locality,  either  in  or  dnstering  round  Pall  Mall  tiiere  are  12  in  the  metropolis ;  the  most  noted 
and  St  James's  street.  The  Wfaittington  dub  is  Newgate,  in  front  of  which  are  executed 
and  metropolitan  AtJieosonm  is  an  institution  in  those  sentenced  to  death  for  capital  crimes 
Arundel  street.  Strand,  established  mainly  for  the  committed  in  London  and  Middlesex.  Convict 
purpose  of  offering  the  conveniences  of  a  cheap  prisons  under  the  charge  of  the  government  are 
dub  for  men  and  women  in  the  middling  walks  Millbank  (for  males  and  females),  Peutonville 
of  life,  but  counting  many  literary  persons  (mdes),  Brixton  (females),  and  Fulham  refuge; 
among  its  members. — ^The  law  is  represented  in  beside  which  there  are  the  new  house  of  cor- 
London  by  4  great  inns  or  societies:  the  Inner  rection  at  HoUoway,  the  Cold  Bath  prison 
Temple,  Middle  Temple,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  near  Gray's  Inn  lane,  the  house  of  detention  in 
Gray's  Inn.  (See  Inns  of  Coubt.)  The  most  Clerkenwell,  &c.  The  number  of  persons  an- 
important  courts  of  law  are  held  partly  in  Lin-  nuaJly  confined  in  the  principal  gaols  some- 
coin's  Inn  and  partly  in  a  wing  attached  to  the  times  exceeds  40,000.— State  affairs  are  con- 
W.  side  of  Westminster  hall,  which  forms  the  ducted  in  the  government  buildings  in  White- 
vestibule  to  the  houses  of  parliament  The  hall  and  Downing  street,  and  the  legislature 
courts  are  those  of  queen's  bench,  common  transacts  its  business  in  the  houses  of  parlia- 
pleaa,  and  excheauer,  of  the  chancellor,  master  ment,  in  the  new  palace  of  Westminster,  which 
of  the  rolls,  lora  justices  of  appeal,  and  vice*  occupies  the  site,  on  the  banks  of  the  river, 
chancellors.  In  vacation,  the  chanoeUor  holds  of  the  old  house  of  parliament,  destroyed  by 
his  court  in  the  old  hall,  Lincoln's  Inn,  and  fire  in  1884.  The  new  palace  at  Westmin- 
the  master  of  the  rolls  in  Rolls  court.  Chancery  ster  is  approaching  completion.  It  will  cover 
kne.  The  ecdesiastical  and  admiralty  courts  an  area  of  upward  of  8  acres,  and  comprise  1,100 
sit  at  doctors'  commons.  The  new  court  for  apartments,  induding  the  houses  of  lords  and 
divorce  and  matrimonial  causes  held  its  first  commons,  the  central  hall,  St.  Stephen's  hall, 
meeting  May  10,  1858.  The  bankruptcy  court  ftc,  each  equal  in  itself  to  a  building  of  extra- 
in  Basinghall  street,  the  insolvent  debtors'  ordinary  magnitude  and  splendor,  and  more 
court  in  Portugal  street,  the  courts  of  the  lord  than  2  miles  of  corridors  and  passages.  The 
mayor  and  of  the  sherifis  of  the  city  of  Lon-  original  estimate  of  the  cost  was  about  £700,000, 
don,  10  of  the  new  county  courts  for  the  do-  but  it  is  believed  to  have  reached  in  1860  up- 
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Irard  of  £S,000,000.    In  186^  the  gOTeromeat  ident  freemen  are  entitled  to  a  vote  in  the 
offered  premiums  for  a  block  plan  which  ahoald  election  of  their  ward,  whether  liyerymen  or 
exhibit  the  best  scheme  for  the  concentration  not.    The  namber  of  liverymen  varies  between 
of  the  principal  government  offices^  on  a  site  6,000  and  7,000.    Their  guilds  number  upward 
lying  between  Whitehall  and  the  new  palace  of  80,  89  of  which  have  separate  halls,  the  rest 
at  Westminster,  and  extending  from  the  park  meeting  in  Guildhall  or  in  taverns.  Among  these 
to  the  river ;  and  also  designs  for  two  build-  there  are  12  formerly  called  honorable  compa- 
ings,  as  parts  of  the  general  scheme,  for  the  de-  nies,  and  still  holding  a  certidn  preeminence; 
partment  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  foreign  they  are  the  mercers,  grocers,  drapers,  fish- 
afiairs  and  for  that  of  the  secretary  of  state  for  mongers,  goldsmiths,  skinners,  merchant  tailors. 
war.    A  new  India  house  is  also  to  be  erected,  haberdashers,  salters,  ironmongers,  vintners,  and 
the  old  East  India  house  in  Leadenhall  street  olothworkers.    The  guild  of  saddlers  is  tradi- 
being  inconveniently  located  for  business  trans-  tionally  the  oldest  of  them  all ;  saddles  were 
actions  since  1858,  when  the  Indian  government  known  in  London  as  early  as  A.  D.  600.    Many 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  crown.    Lambeth  of  the  guilds  are  possessed  of  large  property,  and 
palace,  on  the  8.  side  of  the  Thames,  has  been  dispense  the  most  lavish  hospitality  in  th^ 
the  palace  of  the  archbishops  of  Canterbury  from  halls.   Fi^mongers^  hall,  mercers^  hall,  grocers* 
at  least  the  13th  century.     (See  Lambbth.)  hall,  merchant  tailors'  hall,  the  new  dothwork- 
The  royal  palaces  are  Buckingham  palace,  the  ers'  haU  in  Mincing  lane,  and,  above  all,  gold- 
only  town  residence  of  the  sovereign ;  St.  James's^  smiths'  hall,  are  among  the  finest    These  guilds 
in  Pall  Mall,  portions  of  which  are  inhabited  by  are  intimately  connected  with  the  corporation 
the  Cambridge  branch  of  the  royal  family;  Ken-  of  London.    The  guildhall,  in  which  the  civic 
aington  palace,  westward  of  Hyde  park  and  be-  deliberative  assembly  meets,  is  a  large  but  not 
tween  the  Kensington  and  Bayswater  roads,  in  very  remarkable  building.    The  lord  mayor  is 
which  Queen  Victoria  was  born,  and  which  the  representative  of  royalty  in  the  civil  gov- 
serves  in  part  as  a  residence  for  persons  employ-  emment  of  the  city,  diief  commissioner  of 
ed  at  the  royal  court.  These  palaces  are  of  litUe  its  lieutenancy,  and  conservator  of  the  river 
architectural  significance.  The  palaces  of  Hamp-  Thames;  and  on  the  death  of  a  sovereign  he 
ton  Court  and  Windsor,  in  the  vicinity  of  Lon-  becomes  pro  tern,  a  member  of  the  privy  coun« 
don,  are  much  more  interesting. — ^The  troops  sta-  cil.    He  has  the  free  use  of  the  mansion  house, 
tioned  in  London  number  about  6,000,  consisting  beside  the  sdary  of  £8,000  per  annum,  but  is 
of  2  regiments  of  life  guards  and  horse  guards  expected  to  maintain  the  reputation  of  the  me- 
and  5  battalions  of  foot  guards.   Tlie  metropolis  tropolis  for  hospitality.    The  day  on  which  he 
returns  16  members  totlie  house  of  commons,  4  enters  into  office  (Nov.  9)  is  kept  as  a  partial 
for  the  city  of  London,  including  in  1860  Lord  holiday  in  the  city.    He  then  proceeds  in  state 
John  Russell  and  Baron  Lionel  de  Bothschild,  to  Westminster  hall,  where  he  is  sworn  in,  and 
and  2  each  for  the  city  of  Westminster  and  the  6  in  the  evening  he  gives  a  sumptuous  banquet 
boroughs.    Greenwich  also  returns  2  members,  in  guildhall,  which  is  attended  by  ministers 
Chelsea,  Kensington,  Brompton,  and  other  dis-  and  other  public  personages. — ^The  following 
tricts  not  included  in  any  of  the  metropolitan  are  the  principal  markets  of  London.     The 
boroughs  or  cities,  form  part  of  the  constituency  metropolitan  cattle  market,  between  Islington 
of  Middlesex.    Some  of  the  more  populous  dis-  and  Camden  Town,  opened  in  1855,  occupies 
tricts,  as  Kensington  and  Chelsea,  will  probably  80  acres.    Smithfield,  on  which  the  old  cattle 
soon  become  independent  parliamentary  bor-  market  stood,  is  famous  in  history  for  its  Jousta, 
oughs  with  the  right  of  returning  2  members. —  tournaments,  executions,  and  burning?,  and  for 
The  government  of  the  greater  part  of  the  me-  the  Bartholomew  fair,  which  was  held  there, 
tropolis  is  under  the  charge  of  the  home  secre«  Billingsgate,  the  great  fish  market,  is  a  little 
tary,  and  administered  under  his  instructions  by  below  London  bridge  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
the  commissioners  of  police;  but  that  portion  Thames.    (See  Billinosoats.)    Covent  Gar- 
known  as  the  city  is  under  the  exclusive  super-  den  market  is  the  great  fruit,  vegetable,  and 
intendence  of  the  corporation  of  London,  one  herb  market,  with  the  finest  flowers  and  fmita 
of  the  most  influential  and  wealthy  municipal  in  the  world.    Newgate  market,  the  great  car> 
bodies  in  the  world.    It  consists  of  the  lord  cass  market,  has  been  likened  on  market  mom- 
mayor,  the  court  of  aldermen,  having  25  mem-  logs  to  one  continuous  butchers*  tray,  the  West 
hers  exclusive  of  the  chief  magistrate,  and  206  End  carcass  butchers  coming  here  en  maste  for 
common  council  men.    Thelora  mayor  is  elect-  almost  all  their  meat.    Leadenhall  market,  a 
ed  annually  from  the  court  of  aldermen;  he  large  market  for  butchers'  meat,  fish,  poultry, 
must  have  previously  served  as  sheriff,  and  may  vegetables,  leather,  hides,  bacon,  &o.,  is  situated 
be  reelected.    The  right  of  nominating  two  al-  in  Leadenhall  street  between  Gracechurch  street 
dermen  worthy  of  promotion  to  the  mayoralty  and  the  East  India  house.    Of  the  minor  mar- 
is restricted  to  those  freemen  of  the  city  who  kets  of  London,  Hungerford  and  Farringdon 
have  been  admitted  into  the  livery  of  their  markets  are  the  largest.   The  latter  is  the  great 
respective  guilds ;    the  aldermen  then  decide  market  for  water  cresses,  and  is  crowded  with 
which  of  the  two  is  to  be  elected.    The  alder-  the  masses  of  the  poorer  population,  particu- 
men  hold  office  for  life.    They  are  elected  one  larly  early  on  Mondav  morning.    The  roost  val- 
for  each  of  the  "26  wards  of  the  city,  and  all  res-  oable  horses  are  sold  at  TattersaD*s,  Grosvenor 
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place,  called  so  after  Richard  TattersaU,  orlgi-  or  iadependent  gentlemen,  and  over  25,000  who 
nalljr  a  training  groom  of  the  duke  of  Eing^  live  npon  annuities,  the  bulk  of  whf»m  are  ladies, 
aton,  who  made  his  fortune  by  purchasing  for  The  number  of  bachelors  is  nearly  200,000,  of 
£2,600  the  celebrated  horse  Highflyer.  Dur-  epinsters  ai>out  260,000,  of  widowers  87,000, 
ing  the  great  races  at  Epsom  and  IJerby,  Tat-  .«nd  of  widows  110,000.  The  annual  delivery 
tersall's  presents  a  most  animated  appearance,  of  letters  is  46  for  each  person  of  the  popula- 
tibe  bettluff  there  regulating  that  of  tiie  whole  tion  (only  22  for  eaeh  of  tue  population  in  other 
country.  In  connection  with  Tattersall^s  is  a  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom) ;  and  to  facilitate 
subscription  room  under  the  superintendence  their  distribution,  the  metropolis  was  divided  in 
of  the  Jockey  club  in  Old  Bond  street,  which  is  1858  into  10  postal  districts. — ^The  climate  of 
attended  by  all  the  patrons  of  the  turf.  Hay  London  is  temperate  and  moist.  The  health  of 
markets  are  held  at  the  east  end  of  Whitechapel,  the  inhabitants  has  gradually  improved,  and 
at  Oumberltmd  market,  Resent^s  park,  as  well  promises  to  improve  still  more  rapidly  irom  the 
as  in  Smithfield.  Bag  fair  is  held  in  Middlesex  recent  stringent  laws  in  regard  to  burials  and 
street,  near  Tower  hill,  and  is  almost  exclusively  the  amelioration  in  the  drainage.  The  rate  of 
devoted  to  transactions  in  old  wearing  apparel,  mortality  in  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century 
Another  market  of  the  kind  in  Hounosditch  was  annually  1  in  20  of  the  population;  at 
occupies  a  square  open  area  a  little  off  the  street,  present  it  is  about  1  in  40.  It  is  estimated 
and  is  of  a  somewhat  more  miscellaneous  char-  that  169  persons  die  daily  in  London,  and  that 
acter;  broken  umbrellas,  old  iron,  bones,  pieces  a  child  is  born  every  5  minutes.  All  metro- 
of  old  harness,  all  sorts  of  wearing  apparel,  and  politan  burial  grounds  which  prove  injurious  to 
articles  of  the  meanest  description,  are  here  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  are  now,  by  order 
brought  together.  The  metropolis  consumes  in  of  government,  closed  against  funerals  without 
one  year  about  1,700,000  quarters  of  wheat,  250,-  n  moment's  delay.  The  number  of  cemeteries 
000  bullocks,  1,800,000  sheep,  80,000  calves,  in  the  suburbs  is  consequently  rapidly  increas- 
40,000  pigs  (beside  large  quantities  of  ham  and  ing.  Many  of  them  are  prettily  situated  and 
bacon),  4,000,000  head  of  poultry,  2,000,000  laid  out  with  taste,  as  Highgate,  Norwood,  and 
game,  over  450,000,000  lbs.  of  fish  (more  than  Eensal  Green  cemeteries.  The  annual  number 
half  of  which  are  herrings),  800,000  barrels  of  of  fires  in  the  metropolis  amounts  to  nearly  700. 
oysters,  825,000,000  lbs.  of  potatoes,  90,000,000  There  are  about  60  offices  for  effecting  fire  in- 
Ibs.  of  cabbages,  750,000  bushels  of  apples,  and  surances.  £very  street  is  provided  with  fire 
75,000,000  foreign  eggs.  For  the  annual  sup*  pl^g^  ^or  the  supply  of  water  for  the  engines, 
ply  of  milk  and  cream  over  13,000  cows  are  The  chief  insurance  companies  maintain  fire 
required.  The  consumption  of  porter  and  engine  establishments  at  22  different  stations^ 
ale  reaches  nearly  45,000,000  gallons,  beside  and  fire  escapes  are  in  readiness  at  convenient 
2,000,000  of  spirits,  and  70, 000  pipes  of  wine,  apots  throughout  the  metropolis.  The  in- 
chiefly  sherry  and  port.  The  new  commercial  creasiuff  thrift  of  the  middle  and  lower  claasea 
treaty  with  France  will  probably  tend  to  popn-  is  manifested  in  the  prosperous  condition  of  the 
larize  in  London  the  use  of  the  cheap  French  life  insurance  offices,  of  which  there  are  about 
wines.  The  number  of  beer  and  gin  shops,  200,  and  of  the  loan  fund  societies  and  the  sav- 
many  of  the  latter  appropriately  called  ^n  ings  banks.  The  'amount  due  in  the  latter  to 
palaces,  is  8,000.  The  arterial  system  supplies  about  260,000  depositors  (chiefly  in  Middlesex) 
85,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day.  The  is  nearly  £5,700,000.  Many  of  the  lowest  de- 
main  drainage  of  the  metropolis  has  been  placed  scriptions  of  the  population,  however,  are  slow 
since  1858  in  the  hands  of  the  metropolitan  in  emancipating  themselves  from  filthy  habits, 
board  of  works.  The  sewerage  carries  off  10,-  the  number  of  persons  belonging  to  fieunilies 
000,000  cubic  feet  of  refuse.  Exclusive  of  the  who  live  in  one  single  room  being  estimated  as 
coal  broaght  by  railway,  8,000,000  tons  are  an-  high  as  150,000.  The  dwellings  of  a  large  pro- 
nually  importea  by  water.  The  smoke  of  the  portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Potteries, 
coal  may  be  traced  at  times  at  a  distance  of  40  Xensington,  for  instance,  are  mere  hovels,  with 
m.  To  light  the  metropolis  6,000,000  to  7,000,-  shattered  roofs  and  unglazed  windows,  the  floor 
000  cubic  feet  of  gas  are  required,  independent  below  the  level  of  the  external  soil,  and  the  walls 
of  the  consumption  of  oil,  candles,  &c.  About  at  times  partially  damp.  Notwithstanding  the 
82,000  tailors,  86,000  boot  and  shoe  makers,  great  number  of  the  squalidly  poor  and  the  vi- 
70,000  milliners,  dressmakers,  and  seamstresses,  oions  contained  within  its  borders,  London  is 
irrespective  of  dealers  in  retMy-made  and  sec-  said  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  cities  in  the 
ond-nand  clothing,  are  engaged  in  supplying  world. — Over  4,000  cabs  and  1,000  omnibuses 
wearing  apparel.  Of  domestic  servants  there  are  employed  in  the  streets  of  London.  The 
are  nearly  200,000,  mostly  females.  Beside  electric  telegraph  company  have  20  stations  in 
80,000  paupers,  there  are  on  an  average  80,000  different  parts  of  the  metropolis.  The  great 
persons  without  ostensible  means  of  employ-  railway  termini  in  London  are  the  north-west- 
ment,  the  larger  proportion  females,  many  of  ern,  great  western,  south-western,  eastern,  and 
the  country  girls  being  turned  upon  the  town,  the  south-eastern  counties,  beside  smaller  local 
where  in  want  of  honest  employment  they  are  lines,  as  those  to  Greenwich,  Blackwall,  Hamp- 
doomed  to  a  life  of  shame.  On  the  other  hand,  ton  Court,  <&c  The  tunnel  under  the  ThamesL 
there  are  a  few  thousand  idlers  of  large  fortune  situated  about  2  m.  below  London  bridge,  and 
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extending  from  the  IGddleeez  side  of  the  nver  below  the  Pool,  irhere  the  iiTer  bends  abrapt!/ 
in  High  street,  Wapping,  to  Rotherfaithe  on  the  in  its  oonrse  at  Limehoose  reach,  is  one  of  the 
BnirOT-side,  was  bnilt  by  the  late  Qir  Mark  Isam-  entrances  to  the  West  India  docks,  wbich  nm 
bert  Bmnel,  and  completed  in  1840.  The  diffi-  across  the  base  of  the  tongne  of  land  called  the 
cnlty  of  ai>proach  makes  the  tnnnel  of  little  coni  Isle  of  Dogs  and  open  into  BlackwaD  reach,  the 
Tenience  for  purposes  of  traffic,  but  it  is  visited  Tast  number  of  masts  seen  across  the  pastcvage 
bj  tiionsands  who  admire  the  wonderfbl  charao-  resembling  a  forest  of  leafless  trees.  Deptfat^, 
terof  the  work:  The  metropolitan  railway,  de-  on  the  right  hand  from  limehoose  reach,  is  a 
rigned  to  establish  a  commnnication  between  government  dockyard,  and  the  seat  of  the  vie- 
the  city  and  the  great  series  of  railwajs  on  the  toalling  department.  Opposite  Greenwich  are 
N.  of  the  Thames,  is  in  course  of  construction,  many  ship  builders'  yaros.  Below  Greenwich 
and  will  probably  be  opened  in  1862.  It  will  the  shores  on  either  side  are  exceedingly  flat 
start  from  opposite  the  great  western  ndlway  untQ  Blackwall  is  reached,  where  the  ^Esst  In- 
hotel  at  Psddington,  with  a  fork  up  to  South  dia  docks,  full  of  the  largest  merchant  ship^  are 
Wharf  road  to  join  the  great  western  railway  situated.  Still  further  down  the  river  is  Wool- 
on  the  level  near  the  site  of  the  old  passenger  wich  arsenal,  the  largest  government  ordnance 
station.  The  line  then  crosses  the  Edgeware  depot,  and  a  depot  for  convicts.  Gravesend, 
road  and  enters  the  New  road,  which  it  follows  the  last  town  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  is 
to  King's  Cross,  where  a  tunnel  was  commenced  about  80  m.  from  London.  Parallel  to  the  ba- 
in 1860,  it  being  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  this  sin  near  Dog  and  Duck  stiurs,  sometimes  cslled 
railway  that  throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  East  Country  docks,  which  leads  to  the  Com^ 
its  course  it  is  to  run  underneath  the  existing  mercial  docks,  is  the  Surrey  canal,  which  conv 
it>adway8,  thus  avoiding  the  great  expenditure  mnnicates  with  the  Croydon  canaL  The  Re^ 
which  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  for  gent's  canal  (9  m.  in  length,  and  provided  wiUi 
the  purchase  of  valuable  house  property.  From  12  large  locks)  communicates  with  the  grand 
Sing's  Cross  the  line  takes  an  almost  straight  junction  canal,  passes  from  Paddington  by  a 
course  to  Farringdon  street,  and  this  part,  ex-  tunnel  under  Maida  hill  to  Regent's  park,  thenoe 
cept  when  passing  under  roadways,  will  be  in  to  Islington,  under  which  it  is  carried  by  a  tun- 
open  cutting. — ^The  port  of  London  extends  nel  f  m.  long,  and  so  on  to  Hoxton,  Hackney, 
nominally  and  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  6(m.  below  and  Limehouse.  Some  of  the  local  traffic  is 
London  bridge,  to  a  point  called  Bugsby's  Hole,  carried  on  by  means  of  these  canals.  The  prin> 
over  against  BlackwalL  but  the  port  itself  does  oipal  commerce  of  London  passes  through  the 
not  reach  beyond  Limehouse.  The '* Pool"  com-  docks.  About  30,000  vessels  are  engaged  in 
mences  jnst  below  London  bridge,  where  the  the  foreign  trade  of  London,  and  20,000  in  the 
river  is  divided  into  two  channels  by  the  treble  coasting  trade.  The  fishing  interest,  on  the 
range  of  colliers  anchored  in  it  to  discharge  their  east  coast,  from  London  as  &r  north  as  Scar- 
cargoes.  Only  a  certain  number  of  the  colliers  borough,  embraced,  in  the  spring  of  1860, 1,757 
are  admitted  into  the  Pool  at  once,  the  remain-  vessel^  with  a  total  tonnage  of  75,533,  and 
der  waiting  in  the  lower  pool  until  the  flag  employs  28,079  men  and  an  invested  capital  of 
which  denotes  that  it  is  full  is  lowered,  when  about  £1,300,000.  The  total  registered  ship- 
those  enter  whose  turn  is  first.  Close  to  London  ping  numbers  nearly  8,000,  tonnage  1,000,000. 
bridge  there  is  water  sufficient  for  vessels  of  The  aggregate  amount  of  imports  and  exports 
800  tons.  The  legislature  has  placed  the  ship-  is  annually  over  £55,000,000 ;  the  former  con- 
ping  of  the  port  and  their  moorings  under  the  sist  of  com,  sugar,  silk,  wool,  wood,  oil,  tea, 
direction  of  harbor  masters  nominated  by  the  wine,  spirits,  tallow,  butter,  coffee,  &c.,  and  the 
city  corporation  and  ratified  by  the  Trinity  latter  mainly  of  British  and  Irish  produce  and 
house.  The  society  of  the  Trinity  house,  on  manufactures. — The  principal  manufacture  of 
Tower  hill,  incorporated  in  1815,  possesses  great  London  is  silk,  which  employs  about  116,000 
wealth ;  it  has  the  superintendence  of  the  plac-  persons,  mostly  females.  The  manufacture  of 
ing  and  repairs  of  landmarks  and  buoys  to  in-  beer  and  porter  is  of  great  magnitude.  6ugar 
dtcate  the  channels,  and  of  the  whole  English  refining,  clock  and  watch  making,  the  mann&c- 
lighihouse  system,  and  the  appointment  and  ture  of  mathematical,  surgicid,  and  musical  in- 
control  of  pilots.  Although  the  conservation  struments,  jewelry,  gold  and  silver  plate,  snd 
of  the  river  is  in  some  measure  under  the  care  other  small  articles,  are  extensively  carried  on. 
of  the  corporation,  Trinity  house  has  concurrent  Some  of  these  manufactures,  and  particularly 
jurisdiction.  The  principal  docks  are  the  West  London-built  carriages,  enjoy  a  high  reputation, 
lodia,  East  India,  London,  St  Katherine's,  Vic-  The  transactions  in  English  and  foveign  govem- 
toria,  and  Commercial  docks.  (See  Docks.)  A  ment  stock  and  in  biUis  of  exchange  are  im- 
little  below  the  tower  of  London  are  the  St  mense.  The  exports  ofgold  from  London  in  1858 
Katherine^s  docks,  enclosed  by  warehouses,  over  amounted  to  £18,875,300,  and  of  silver  to  £6,- 
which  the  masts  of  the  larger  shipping  are  ob-  921,260 ;  total  £20,796,650.  The  imports  of 
servable.  Next  are  the  London  docks,  with  the  gold  in  the  6  months  ending  Dec.  81,  1858, 
famous  wine  vaults,  holding  65,000  pipes  and  were  £10,998,560,  and  of  silver,  £2,756,830 ; 
more.  On  the  opposite  shore  is  the  grand  Surrey  total  £13,755,390,  or  in  the  year  about  £27,- 
dock,  devoted  together  with  the  commercial  000,000.  It  is  this  remarkable  combination  of 
docks  to  the  timlMr  and  com  trades.    A  little  commercial,  manufacturing,  and  financial  ac* 
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tivity  which  makes  London  the  regulator  of  InteUectoal  and  reMgions  seal  were  powerAillj 
the  money  markets  of  the  world. — ^The  first  fostered  by  the  reformation;  educational  and 
authentic  notice  of  the  existence  of  London  charitable  institutions  were  introduced ;  the 
(Londinium)  occurs  in  Tacitus.  About  100  refogees  of  the  Low  Countries  naturalized  their 
years  after  Julius  Onsar^s  invasion,  it  waa  industrial  arts  and  manufactures  in  London; 
taken  by  the  Romans  under  Claudius,  called  and  the  prosperity  of  the  city  advanced  with 
Augusta,  and  placed  under  a  Roman  adminis-  rapid  strides  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth, 
tration.  In  A.  D.  61  the  Britons  under  Boadi-  The  chief  part  of  the  metropolis  consisted  then 
cea  captured  and  burned  the  city,  which  was  and  during  the  reign  of  James  L  of  Newgate 
soon  however  rebuilt.  It  is  supposed  to  have  street,  Cheapside,  the  Poultry,  and  Oornhill, 
remained  unprotected  by  fortifications  until  the  and  the  crooked  streets  and  din^  alleys  lead- 
reign  of  Constantino  the  Great,  who,  ludging  ing  from  them  to  the  river.  Both  sides  of 
from  many  coins  which  have  come  to  light,  is  the  Strand,  toward  Westminster,  were  flanked 
believed  to  have  constructed  the  walls  of  Lon-  with  houses.  The  south  river  side  of  the  Strand 
doa  and  to  have  erected  it  into  an  episcopal  see.  was  then  the  head*quarters  of  the  aristocracy. 
The  walls  commenced  in  the  vicinity  of  the  The  other  parts  of  London  did  not  yet  exist, 
present  tower,  and  their  compass  was  completed  excepting  from  Charing  Cross  toward  White* 
by  smother  wall  along  the  banks  of  the  Thames,  hall  palace,  and  to  Westminster  abbey.  There 
Gates  were  added  to  these  walla,  and  roads  were  but  few  buildings  in  Lambeth  and  South* 
lalcl  out  which  led  to  different  parts  of  the  wark,  and  only  a  small  number  of  scattered 
country.  The  names  of  the  gates  are  still  pre-  houses  from  Horselydown  to  Tooley  streets 
served  in  Ludgate,  Aldersgate,  Moorgate,  Bish-  A  minority  of  the  oorporation  took  a  decided 
opsgate,  Newgate,  and  other  streets  and  locali-  part  with  the  commons  during  the  civil  war. 
ties.  The  great  Roman  roads  Watling  street  After  the  restoration  London  began  to  revive, 
and  Ermin  street  had  their  termini  at  tlie  so  but  the  plague,  which  had  already  visited  it 
called  London  stone.  A  portion  of  the  stone  in  1848  and  in  1604,  again  raged  in  the  city 
or  Roman  milliarium  still  exists,  and  is  insert-  from  June  till  the  end  of  Dec  1665,  carry- 
ed  in  the  most  prominent  part  of  St.  Swithin*s  ing  off  nearly  20,000  persons,  or  ^  of  the  pop- 
church,  Cannon  street.  Under  the  Saxon&  ulation.  Fire,  which  had  nearly  consumed 
London  is  believed  to  have  become  the  capital  the  city  in  89^  and  at  various  oUier  periods, 
of  the  East  Saxon  kingdom,  and  to  have  quickly  especially  1077  and  1086,  broke  out  a  year  after 
recovered  from  the  sufferings  to  which  it  had  the  visitation  of  the  plague,  commencing  Sept. 
been  subjected  after  the  departure  of  the  Roman  2, 1666,  in  Pudding  lane,  Monument  yard,  and 
troops  from  England.  Bede  calls  it  even  at  that  ending  in  Pie  comer,  Giltspur  street^  having 
early  period  "  a  princely  town  of  trade."  St.  lasted  4  days  and  nights,  and  reduced  to  ashes 
PauPs  and  St.  Peter^s,  Westminster,  were  found-  f  of  the  whole  city  within  the  waUs.  The  city 
ed  almost  immediately  after  the  introduction  of  was  however  rebuilt  within  4  years.  The  first 
Christianity.  Under  Egbert  London  became  the  stone  of  St.  PauFs  was  laid  in  1676.  In  1685 
metropolis  of  the  united  Saxon  monarchies,  or  many  French  IVotestants,  whom  the  revoca- 
of  the  consolidated  kingdom,  so  that  the  metro-  tion  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  had  driven  from 
politan  character  of  London  has  existed  1,000  France,  found  an  asylum  in  London,  when 
years.  The  Danish  invasion  was  disastrous  to  they  settled  in  Spitalfields,  introducing  the 
the  prosperity  of  London,  but  it  sdbn  recovered  silk  manufactures  which  have  since  become 
under  the  glorious  reign  of -Alfred.  William,  of  the  utmost  importance  for  the  city.  In  the 
to  whom  the  city  submitted  after  the  battle  reign  of  Anne  an  act  was  passed  (1'<^II)  ^^^ 
of  Hastings,  granted  a  charter  to  it  which  buuding  50  new  churches,  in  consequence  of 
is  still  extant.  A  new  charter  was  given  by  the  increase  of  the  population.  Clerkenwell, 
Henry  I.  in  1100,  which  is  said  to  have  served  Soho,  and  other  streets  and  districts  were  then 
as  a  model  for  Magna  Charta;  it  restored  the  annexed  to  the  metropolis.  Street  lamps  had 
privileges  which  the  Londoners  had  ei^joyed  been  used  as  early  as  1416,  but  the  streets  were 
before  the  conquest,  and  permitted  them  to  first  generally  lighted  under  the  reign  of  Anne, 
elect  their  own  magistrate.  In  1 1 9 1  the  chief  Some  additions  to  London  in  the  reign  of  George 
magistrate  was  for  the  first  time  addressed  by  I.  were  followed  by  important  enlargements 
the  court  of  aldermen  under  the  title  of  lord  during  that  of  George  II.  Grosvenor  square, 
mayor.  The  first  stone  of  Westminster  abbey  Westminster  l^ridge,  and  new  streets  were  then 
was  laid  by  Henry  HI.  in  1221.  The  insurrec^  built,  and  great  roads  laid  out  in  several  direc- 
tion of  Wat  Tyler  in  1881  produced  a  tempo-  tions.  Extension  and  improvement  became  stUl 
r&ry  alarm.  In  the  wars  of  the  roses,  London  more  the  order  of  the  day  under  George  III. 
sided  chiefly  with  the  house  of  York,  in  conse-  Blackfriars  bridge  was  built,  and  many  new 
quenceof  which  the  lord  mayor  and  sheriff  and  dwellings  erected  on  the  Surrey  side.  The 
a  number  of  aldermen  were  knighted  by  Ed-  American  war  caused  a  suspension  of  activity, 
ward  IV.  after  the  battle  of  Barnet  (1471).  which  however  after  the  peace  in  1783  was 
About  this  time  Caxton  introduced  the  printing  doubly  increased,  WiUi  the  increase  of  trade 
press.  The  city,  which  had  already  improved  with  this  country  and  other  parts  of  tiie  world, 
considerably,  derived  great  advantage  from  the  the  ground  near  the  water  side  was  soon  cov- 
suppression  of  religious  houses  by  Henry  YHI.  ered  with  buildings,  and  docks  were  constructs 
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ed,  vhile  the  inereaM  of  wealth  led  to  a  de-  Inner  Temple  lane  is  the  house  where  Pope  and 

maud  for  houses  in  fashionable  districts,  and  Warbnrton  first  met.  fielding  wrote  his  ^*  Tom 

squares  and  streets  in  the  west  soon  sprang  np  Jones"  in  Bow  street,  Corent  Garden,  the  baild- 

as  if  by  the  spell  of  magic.   fVom  the  regency  in  ing  now  occupied  bj  a  eoort  of  police.    The 

1811  dates  the  astonishing  progress  of  London  in  regions  of  Fleet  street,  with  the  Hitre  tavern, 

the  elegance  of  its  parks  and  new  streets.    Re-  where  Johnson  and  Boswell  met,  and  of  Tem- 

gent's  park  was  then  formed  and  surroanded  pie  Bar  and  the  Strand,  abonnd  with  associa- 

with  handsome  terraces.    The  movement  com-  tions  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Oliver  Goldsmith,  and 

menced  at  the  beginning  of  this  century  has  their  contemporaries.    The  following  Is  an  al- 

since  advanced  with  great  celerity ;  and  with  phabetical  list  of  the  more  prominent  persons 

the  new  elements  of  prosperity  which  California  associated  with  the  streets  or  London : 

and  Australia  have  infused  into  commerce,  the  Addison.  wh«n  a  bMhelor,  Uved  at  22  St  James's  place,  St 

constant  increase  of  wealth  must  lead  to  a  cor-  *^"°«!»i?«?iii?®  •ST  }?^  *,?  ^!^i^^  Mr.  Eogwre  the 

^^..^^^Ai^^  i^^:,^^^^  :«  ♦•!,«,  4.^.««»^««*  ^fi  *u^  •««.  P^'  dlod  Id  1865),  and  died  In  Holland  house,  Kensington, 

respondmg  mcrease  m  the  terntory  of  the  me-  ^^jon.  Lord,  born  in  York  bouse,  on  the  alte  of  Bac&ng- 

tropolis,  especially  in  the  regions  of  fashion  in  bam  street,  strand. 

the  west,  as  has  been  already   shown  by  the  Becket^  Thomas  i,  bom  behind  the  mercers'  chapel  m  the 

success  of  the  new  districts  of  Tybumia  and  Bentham,'jeremy,  lived  in  Qaeen  square  boas^Westmin- 

Belgravia.    Li  1141  the  population  of  London  ^^^,*}?^^?^5  ^>/^f°S'*  ^'iS'^  "™®  ^'*'^  **" 

-J."       i.  J     i.  ACL /\/\/\     •     -toji  :*. . -  1  AKA  "which  Brunei  perfected  hlfi  block  machinery. 

was  estimated  at  40,000 ;  m  lo41  it  was  1,002,-  nianc,  Louis,  on  his  flight  from  Parte,  took  up  his  residence 

902,  showing  an  average 


per  year,  the  population  having  risen  from  900,- 

000  in  1801  to  about  2,400,000  in  1861.     The  Boswelfdied  at  14T  Great  Portland  street,  Oxford  street 

actual  populatiOB  in  1801  was  958,863;  in  1811,  Bulwer,  the  novelist  and  statesman,  resides  at  1  Park  lane. 

994;  m  1841,  1,948,417;  and  m  1861,2,862,-  Bumet,  Bishop,  died  in  St  John*s  square,  Clerkenirell. 

236.    The  increase  between  1801  and  1811  was  ^^5J;;f";SS'^L\?,?SJ^^fh«^^  wnl?^ 

mABfA  lAtvA  j.t.^  ■ioif        3        0iraen,  and  was  burled  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Fanra, 

,962,  or  18.76  percent;  between  1811  and       Covent  garden. 

1821,   240,182,  or   21.08   per   cent.;    between  Byron wm bom  at  24 HoUee  street  Cayendljt^^ 
1Q01    ani^    ifiQi     oTft  A^»7    Vm.  oa  HA  Vva»  ^An4>  .        spcut  thc  brfcf  pcriod  of  hlfl  married  life  at  189  PlccaolUy. 
1821   and   1881,   276,047,   or  20.06  per  cent;         fi  his  rooms  at  the  Albany  he  wrote  Ws -Lara."  ' 

between  1881  and  1841,  298,423,  or  17.78  per  Campbell^homas,  had  his  last  London  residence  at  8  yictorU 

cent;  between  1841  and  1861,  418,819,  or  _*j«wre,Pimiioo.     ^  ^  *v  i  v 

Ar««'  i  at  ±         ^  fti--.       '  J  X  o/v*  Canning  was  bom  in  the  parish  of  Marylebone. 

21.28  percent;  and  between  1861  and  1861,  Carlyle,  Thomas,  resides  at  5  Great  Cheyne  row,  Chelsea. 

1,216,863,  or  47.24  per  cent. — ^The  great  asso-  Chantrey  died  in  Eccleston  street,  Plmlico,  corner  of  Lower 

oiations  of  London  with  the  history  and  lit-  ChwiS^v!  of  Spain  resided  in  BlackWars. 

erature  of  England  invest  the  streets,  particu-  Charles  X.  office  resided  at  73  South  Audley  street 

larly -those  in  less  modem  parts  of  the  town,  ^^te**'*  ""^  ^^  ^  ^"^  ^*^  "^  ^^  ^'^'^^  ^"^ 

with    an  indescribable   interest      Hardly   any  Chesterfield  died  at  ChesterfieU  house,  ICayfidr. 

of  them  can  be  passed  without  treading  upon  cuve,  Lojpd,  died  at  46  Berkeley  square. 

*\.^  .^r.^4-  ^«.^^^^»  ^f  *i»^  »..f       fl««>r^*  ♦k^  Comwallis,  Lord,  WS8  bom  in  Groevenor  square, 

the  great  memories  of  the  past.     Bome  of  the  Crabbe  raided  at  87  Bury  street.  St:  James's. 

streets  teem  with  the  remembrances  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Oliver,  lived  in  Long  Acre;  in  Klnff  street,  Wcst- 

Oromwell,  Hampden^  and  Milton,  the  heroes  and      S^^'tihaifS.Sl^^*''  °*"  ^^  "**^  "^  thelreasury ;  M>d 

poets  of  civil  and  religions  libei'ty ;  others  with  Dickens,  Charles,  resided  for  a  long  time  It  1  Tavistctek  vil- 

those  of  Bacon  and  Newton,  Spenser  and  Shake-  p JJS^^e*3?m'j?'' mides  at  i  G    veno  i»te, 

n)eare,  the  thinkers  and  poets  of  humanity.     In  Dryden  dl^a?48V«5iid*s&eet,  BohoJ In'tS^me  street  ia 

the  same  street  (Bread  street,  Oheapside)  where       which  Burke  lived: 

ViUrkn  xfftuk  horn     Rtnnri    iha  tAarmsaA   tavArn  Eldon,  Lord,  lived  at  6  Bedford  square,  and  at  the  W.  corner 
JlUCOn  was  DOrn,   SUOOa  tne  JHermaia  tavern,         ofHamllton  place,  Piccadilly,  whew  he  died. 

zreqnented  by  Shakespeare,  Raleigh,   and  Ben  Fielding  lived  in  Bow  street,  Covent  garden,  in  a  house  on 

Jonson.    Not  far  from  the  Cockpit  in  Charing       the  «»ite<^t^  present  court  of  poUcj      ^   ,■      ,      , 

/>,  •■  r-.,.        ^  11   1  •     J  ^  Fox  lived  in  Bt  James's  place,  and  afterward  at  dt  Anne*8 

OrosS)  where  Ohver  Cromwell  lived  for  some       cott«ie,  Hampstead  HeathT^ 

time,  died  Spenser,  the  author  of  the  ^^  Faerie  Frankun,  Bei\1amin,  was  employed  ss  a  printer  in  Bartholo- 

Queen."     In   Palice   yard,  Westminster,  Sk      J^w^ckge/West  Smithfiefd.  and  Uv^T  a^ 

Walter  Raleigh  was  executed.      Down  LitUe  Gainsborough  died  in  the  W.  half  of  Bchombexghouse'^PaU 

Queen  street  Lord  William  Ruflsell  was  led  to  g^^^Sii  ax^a  t^  *%.^ ♦.^v^     ..#*v   »jivi*        V 

AiL  ^ij*T*       11T       ^ij]        /^m  Garrick  died  in  the  centre  house  of  the  Ade1phlterrace.\ 

the  SCailOla  m  Lincoln  S  Inn  nelOS.     Un  lower  Gibbon  wrote  his  defence  of  his  *■  Decline  and  Fall**  ^T 

hilL   the   earl  of  StraflEbrd,  Algernon  Sydney,  ^Bentlnck  street,  Manchester  squsre.  ^ 

«ni^  ^«i,»«  ^w«:*,An4.    wk/v..  ^r.TA«A   «^.^4-  *«\i««*i.  Gladstone  lives  at  11  Carlton  House  tenraee. 

and  Other  emment   men  were  put  to  death.  Goldsmith,  diver,  died  at «  Brick  eoort,  Temple. 

The  whole  region  of  the  tower  of  London  Gray  w8sbomat4tComhiiL 

abounds  with  the  most  terrible  reminiscences  gajfot  resided  at  21  Peihamcre8eeirt,Brom 

nwuuuo  wiM*   vuw  umx/ou  i/^t  a i i/Av^  vu«tu»^uv^«  Hallam  resided  at  84  Wilton  crescent,  Be^giave  square. 

of  English  history,   and  Anne  Boleyn,  Catha-  Handel  lived  and  died  at  67  Brook  BtT«et,  Grosvenor  sot 

rine  Howard,  and  many  others  who  were  exe-  Harvey,  wiiusm,  lived  with  his  brother  in  Cockaine  h 

cuted,  are  buried  there.    Charles  L  was  exe-  hiu,  LSTd,*»sided  in  the  hugo  house  S.  W.  comer  of  B«i- 
cuted  in  the  street  facing  the  banqueting  house      grave  8<mare. 

at  Whitehall.     Tabard  inn.  South wark,  was  the  Hogarth,  l)om  in  Bartholomew  dose,  Smlthfleld,  died  m 
Bv  iTAiiuvuou.     A  uvMu  xuu,  kjvruvu  n  <u  jk,  w  eio  iiuo        Leicester  square,  in  the  N.  half  of  the  present  8ablonni^r» 

etarting  place  of  Chauoers  pugnms.     In  the      hotel.     ^    ^ 
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H«)d,  Thoaiaa»  Vm  fa  flM  Poidtqr,  Mint  mOBt  of  bli  Mb  In  Balfb,  Sydisr,  Ured  In  SaTlIIo  row; 

LondoD,  and  was  buried  la  KeDaai  Green  cemetery.  Somen,  Lord  Cluinoellor.  bom  In  East  Smithfleld,  near  tho 

Jennet  lived  at  14  Hertford  atreeti  Hayfldr.    A  atatoe  ot  tovor  (ft  la  said),  llTcd  in  tho  large  honae  N.  W.  comer  of 

fafm  ia  in  TraflUgar  Muare.  Linooln*a  Inn  fields. 

Jghnaon  oompleted  ma  dictionary  while  living  at  Gongh  Bpenaer  died  in  Kins  street,  Weatminater. 

square.  Fleet  street,  and  died  at  Bolt  court,  Fwet  street  Btafil,  Mme.  de,  resloed  at  80  Argyll  street,  Begent  street 

Jonson,  Ben,  Is  said  to  have  been  bom  in  Hartahome  lane,  Sterne  died  at  41  Old  Bond  street 

aearNortnumberland  atreet.  Charing  Grosa.  Strafford,  the  groat  earl  oi;  was  bom  in  Chaaeery  lane. 

Jonea,  Ini£o.  was  born  in  or  near  >  Cloth  Fair,  Bmithfleld,  Bwedenborg  resided  in  Great  Bath  street,  Colabath  fields, 

where  dm  nther  was  a  cloth  woricer.  and  was  buried  in  the  Swedish  church  In  Bateliff  highway. 

Kean,  Edmund,  liyed  at  IS  Clai^ges  atreet,  when  at  the  lenith  Talleyrand  resided  at  the  honae  of  the  French  embassy,  N. 

of  hia  Amid.  side  of  Manchester  square. 

Keats  wrote  aome  of  hia  poems  on  the  Sd  floor  of  71  Che^side.  Thackeray.  W.  M.,  resides  at  86  Onslow  square,  Brompton. 

Kossuth  resides  at  21  Alpha  road,  Begent^s  park.  Thurlow,  Lord  Chanoellor,  died  at  45  Great  Ormond  street, 

Lamb,  Chailea,  waa  bom  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  spent  most  where  the  great  seal  was  stolen  from  him. 

of  his  life  in  London,  and  the  Uut  6  yeara  of  it  at  Islington,  Turner  liyed  at  47  Queen  Anne  street,  Cavendish  square. 

EnfiekVand  Edmonton.    Charles  and  BCary  LamVs  eele*  Vandyke  died  in  Blaekfriars,  and  waa  burled  in  Bt  Paulas 

brated  Wednesday  evening  parties  took  place  in  hia  oham*  churohyard. 

bers  in  Inner  Temple  lane.  Voltaire,  when  in  London  in  1736^  resided  at  the  White 

Lawrence,  Sir  Thomas,  died  at  45  Russell  square.  Peruke  in  Maiden  lane. 

lAud,  Archbiahop,  lived  at  Lambeth  palace.  Walpole,  Horace,  lived  at  5  Ariiuffton  street,  Piccadilly. 

Leighton,  Arohbisnop,  died  in  the  Bell  inn,  Warwick  lane,  Walton,  laaak,  lived  in  Chanoerv  lane,  7th  house  on  the  left 

li^wnte  street  hand  ttom  Fleet  street  to  H<MDom. 

Locke  dates  the  dedication  of  hia  ** Essay  on  the  Human  Wellington  Uved  over  80  years  In  Apsley  house. 

Understanding**  ftom  Dorset  court  Fleet  street  Wllkca,  John,  lived  In  Prince's  court.  Great  George  street, 

X«ais  Philippe  resided  at  Coz*s  hotel,  Jermyn  street,  and  Weatminater. 

after  his  flight  in  1848  at  the  piOaoe  of  Clermont  Wllkie  painted  hia  **  Bent  Day**  at  84  Upper  Porthind  street, 

Macaulay  Uved  for  many  years  at  the  Albany,  and  died  on  and  hia  '*Gbelaea  Penaloners**  at  i4  Lower  Phillimore 

the  evening  of  Dee.  8S^  1899,  in  hia  residence  at  Holly  place,  Kensington. 

lodge,  Campden  hill,  Kensington. 

Mansfl^d,  Lord,  when  only  Mr.  Murray,  lodged  at  6  K]ng*a  LONDONDERRY,  a  N.  maritime  CO.  of  Ire- 

MSbot3i*^.IlTn^rlboro«.hhouae.  PallMalt  ^^^^  P«>^'^«^  of  THflter    bounded  N  by  the 

Marvell,  Andrew,  resided  in  Mdden  lane  when  he  refosed  a  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Longh  Foyle,  E.  by  the  CO.  of 

bribe  ftom  the  lord  tressurer  Danby.  Antrim  and  Longh  Neagh,  8.  and  S. W.  by  the  oo. 

Milton  waa  bom  in  Bread  street,  Cheapaide,  and  resided  In  ^fovtv^no  anAW  VivT1^tia««1.  o«a<>  gia-^  «,  . 

a  garden  house  in  Petty  France,  now  19  York  street,  Ot  lyrone,  and  W.  by  Doneffal ;  aPea,  810  sq.  m. ; 

Westminster.  pop.  in  1861, 191,868.    In  the  centre  and  toward 

""'^^.iH^i^i^T^^^  SSS  SSSfy^t  the  8  ae  wirface  «  manntaino«^  and  ebewhen, 

chapeL  mostl  V  lowland,  which  isjB:eneraIly  fertile.    The 

^2^"^  3?S°^  ?!??S!^  T*"  ^*!*  *?*  "*^*5  ?f *  fPHS""  principal  rivers  are  the  Foyle,  Bann,  and  Roe. 

from  27  Bury  street,  8t  James's  street ;  and  the  advertise-  *a  ,..«:^„ia«— .   j.i.^„^v  z Iz        i   -.a  • 

ment  to  the  4th  number  of  his  « Irish  Melodies"  in  1811  ia  Agnculture,  tnoogh  miprovmg,  IS  not  m  a  very 

dated  ftom  the  same  street  advanced  State.    The  principal  manttfactnre  ia 

More,  Sir  Thomaa,  bom  in  Milk  atreet,  Cheapside,  resided  fu^  woAviTiff  AnA  hlAiu«>iin<y  nf  UnAn      TKa  <n*AAf 
at  Chelsea,  Immediately  opposite  the  present  Battersea  "^^  ^?*TI??  *°"  Dieacning  Of  imen.     ine  great- 
bridge,  and  was  buried  In  Chelsea  old  ehnrch.  er  part  01  the  coanty  IS  held  by  lease  imder  the 

Neiicfwynnffledinahwse^thertteofTOPrilMaa  Irish   socicty  and  the  12  London  companies 

Nelson  resided  at  141  New  Bond  street  after  the  battle  oir     ^^  „v^«- •*.  _       *  jv      t  t       eJ^    xt 

Capo  St  Vincent  and  the  expedition  to  Teneriffe.  to  wnom  it  WDs  granted  DV  James  i.  after  the 

Newton  Mved  In  St  Martin's  street,  8.  side  of  Ldeester  rebellion,  whence  the  prefix  of  London  to  the 

Se  hSiS"*"  ^  o^^^^  ^  '^^  ^We  on^the  top  of  ^^^^^^  ^^^    j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^  members 

O'Conneii,  Daniel,  lived  at  14  Pall  MalL  to  parliament,  beside  2  for  Londonderry  city 

^  G^venw  *^Sr?*"**^  ^^*  ^  ^^**  **  ^  ^^^  '*^*'  ^^  ^^  borough  of  Ooleraine,— LoKDONDKBBT, 

Paim?reton,'LoPMved  in  Carlton  Gardens  for  a  long  time,  th©  capital,  a  city,  parliamentary  borough,  and 

and  now  i«sidea  at  Cambridge  house,  piocsdiuy.  port,  IS  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Foyle, 

P^  Sir  Eobert.  died  at  hia  houae  in  Privy  Gaidona.  White-  ^^e  crossed  by  a  bridge  1,068  feet  long,  6  m! 

Penn,  Wnilam,  bom  In  the  house  of  his  Hither  the  admiral,  above  Loogh  Foylc,  and  128  m.  N.  N.  W.  from 

si?rd^»:a.TiS".ns-  evjsi?°«n'  sr.ffis  p-w^ ;  ,?«?•  *»  ^sei,  i9,604  m  city  is  pte. 

Bide  of  Norfoikstreet,  Strand.  tnresqnely  built  on  an  oval-shaped  hill,  the  site 

Peter  the  Great  resided  In  a  house  on  the  alto  of  the  last  of  ancient  Derry,  snrroonded  by  walls,  beyond 

l5^.nTA''c2?ofi£^^'SSu»4VdS2  which  however 'it  has  greatly  extended/  On 

Tower  street  the  snmmit  of  the  hill  stands  the  cathedral  of 

Pope  la  by  some  authorities  supposed  to  have  been  bom  spire  llo^  leet  nigi).      llie  Oiamona  or  market 

in iKMnbard street      ^    ._     .         ,         _  ^  ,  place,  a  qnadrangolar  area,  is  situated  in  the 

Priestley  was  a  resident  of  Lansdowne  house,  Berkeley  ^^„«.«,L  «#  aUa  *y^^^   ««;i  .JIL^.^:,...  ^u^  ^^^^^<^ 

square,  when  he  made  the  discovery  of  oxvgeni  Centre  Of  the  tOWn,  and  contains  the  COrporSr 

Bevnolda,  Sir  Joshua,  lived  at  the  centre  of  tne  W.  aide  of  tion  hall ;  and  from  the  middle  of  the  sides  of 

ti^i^nV^^n^uibuTrBa^t^Tie^tBtr^t             '  *^1»  ^  principal  streets  lead  to  the  4  original 

Bc«ers,  Samuel,  lived  nearly  SO  years  and  diod  at  38  St  gates.     A  Donc  COlomn,  snrmoanted  by  a  sta* 

James's  pi«5e.     ,.,.,„,„  tne  of  the  Rev.  George  Walker,  celebrated  for 

Bomilly,  sir  SamueL  died  at  81  Bnssell  square.  u:«  j^/u-.^->  ^rii.^  *      _i     a-u    ^^^       -ui 

Busselt  Lord  John,  Uves  at  8T  Chesham  place,  Belgrave  '^^  defence  Of  the  tOwn  in  the  memo/able  Siege 

aquaxe.  of  1689,  was  erected  in  1828  at  a  cost  of  £4,200. 

Bcott,  Sir  Walter,  resided  when  in  London  comer  of  White  Onmrnnni^tinn  hv  ftfflftmprQ  in  niAintRinAf)  with 

Horse  street,  Piccadilly,  and  at  Mr.  Lockhart^  24  Sussex  ^P™™"nlcanon  Dy  Steamers  IS  maintainea  Wltn 

place.  Begent^s  park.  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  Greenock,  and  Oampbellton* 

Bl^espeare  U  »appos^  Jo  havellved  on  the  Bankside,  in  LONDONDERRY.     L  RoBEBT,  2d  marquis 

Southwark,  near  the  Globe  theatre,  and  owned  a  houae  in     ^#      a^^r\.s. .  tt    n      -. -nr— 

Ireland  yard,  Blackfriaia.  Of-     Bee  OaSTLKREAOH.     II.  ChABLES  WILLIAM 

Shelley  resided  at  41  Hana  place,  Bloane  street  StewaBT  Vane,  8d  marqnis  of,  a  British  SOldier 

Sheridan  died  at  T  Savillo  row,  Burlington  gardens.  „«<!    ^inlAmAtiat    l^.lf  Kt-nt^Av   /^f  th^   r\TMuJ\. 

Siddons,  Mrs.,  lived  at  49  Great  Mariborough  street,  died  in  ?°"    aipW^atlSt,  fiaJf   brother   C*   the   precea- 

Blddona  houae,  top  of  Upper  Baker  street,  Begect*a  park.  ing,  born  m  Dablin,  May  18,  1778,  died  m  LOQ* 
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don,  Maroh  6, 1864.  At  the  age  of  15,  &s  en-  Dming  ihia  time  Mr.  Long  became  a  etodent  of 
sign  of  a  foot  regiment,  he  accompanied  the  law  in  the  Inner  Temple,  and  was  called  to  the 
earl  of  Moira  to  the  Netherlands,  ana  took  part  bar  in  1887.  In  1846  he  was  invited  by  the  bo- 
in  the  campaign  of  1794.  Subsequently,  while  ciety  of  the  Middle  Temple  to  deliver  a  conrse 
attached  to  the  British  mission  at  Vienna,  he  of  lectnres  on  jnrispnidence  and  the  civil  law. 
was  severely  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Donan-  ThisofSce  be  soon  resigned,  but  in  1849  was  ap- 
werth.  During  the  Irish  rebellion  of  1798  he  pointed  professor  of  dassiodliteratareat  Bright- 
commanded  a  regiment  of  dragoons,  and  also  in  on  college,  where  he  has  since  remained.  Among 
the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph  Aber^  his  works  are  editions  of  Ossar^s  "  Gallic  War'* 
orombie,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  again  and  Cicero's  "  Orations,"  a  '^  Classical  Atlas," 
dangerously  wounded.  He  next  commanded  a  and  large  contribntions  to  Dr.  W.  Smith's  das- 
hussar  brigade  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  Spain,  sical  dictionaries.  He  has  translated  selections 
and  covered  the  retreat  of  the  British  army  to  from  ^'  Plutarch's  Lives"  (6  vols.,  1844),  and 
Cornnna  with  great  skill  and  valor.  After  a  few  published  in  1860  "  France  and  its  Bevolutions." 
months'  absence  he  returned  to  the  Peninsula,  LONG,  Rogkb,  an  English  clergyman  and  as- 
and  until  May,  1813,  held  the  position  of  adju*  tronomer,  bom  in  Norfolk  about  1680,  died  in 
tant'general  under  Sir  Arthur  Wellealey,  sig-  Cambridge,  Dec  16,  1770.  He  was  educated 
nalizing  himself  at  Busaco,  Talavera,  Fuentes  at  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge,  of  which  be  be- 
d'Onoro,  Bad^joz,  and  elsewhere.  During  the  came  vice-chancellor  in  1729,  and  master  in 
campaign  of  1814,  in  which  he  was  made  a  lien-  1788.  In  1749  he  was  appointed  Lowndes  pro* 
tenant-genera),  he  performed  the  duties  of  mil-  fessor  of  astronomy,  and  in  1761  rector  of  Brad- 
itary  commissioner  of  the  armies  of  tlie  allied  well  in  Essex.  At  his  death  he  bequeathed 
sovereigns,  and  in  the  same  year  was  appointed  £600  to  his  college.  He  was  the  inventor  of 
ambassador  to  Austria,  having  previously  exer-  the  nranium,  a  singular  astronomical  machine 
dsed  similar  functions  at  the  court  of  Berlin,  for  facilitating  the  study  of  his  favorite  sciokce^ 
His  participation  in  the  congress  of  Vienna  in  which  may  still  be  seen  at  Pembroke  hall.  It 
1815,  as  one  of  the  6  British  plenipotentiaries,  is  a  hollow  sphere  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  ca- 
was  the  last  public  act  of  importance  of  his  lifa.  pable  of  containing  80  persons.  The  inner  snr- 
In  1814  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  as  Lord  face  is  covered  by  a  map  of  that  portion  of  the 
Stewart ;  in  1822,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  heavens  visible  in  Britain.  The  most  important 
he  succeeded  to  the  marquisate  of  Londonderry ;  of  Long's  works  are :  *'  The  Rights  of  Ohnrches 
and  in  1823  he  was  created  Earl  Yane,  having  in  and  Colleges  Defended  "  (1781) ;  *'  Treatise  on 
1819  contracted  a  second  marriage  with  the  only  Astronomy,"  in  6  books  (2  vols.  4to.,  Cambridge, 
daughter  of  Sir  Harrj^  Yane  Tempest,  and  as-  1742-'64;  2d  ed.,  1784);  and  *'Life  of  Mahom- 
sumed  the  name  and  arms  of  Yane.  With  a  view  et"  (1767),  which  is  prefixed  to  Ockley's  ^*  Hts- 
of  developing  the  agricultural  alid  mineral  re-  tory  of  the  Saracens." 

sources  of  his  large  estates  in  Dorham,  he  con-  LONG,  Stsfhen  H.,  an  American  military 
structed  the  harbor  of  Seaham,  one  of  the  most  and  civil  engineer,  bom  in  Hopkinton,  N.  H., 
costly  and  useful  works  ever  nndertaken  by  Dec.  80, 1784.  He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth 
private  enterprise.  In  politics  he  was  an  nn-  college  in  1809,  subsequently  tangbt  school  in 
compromising  tory.  In  1887  he  was  raised  to  Germantown,  Penn.,  and  in  Dec  1814,  was  com- 
the  rank  of  general  in  the  British  army.  He  is  missioned  a  lientenant  in  the  corps  of  engineers 
the  author  of  a  *^  History  of  the  Peninsular  War"  of  the  U.  S.  army.  After  discharging  the  duties 
(4to.,  1808-^18),  and  edited  the  correspondence  of  asdstant  professor  of  mathematics  at  West 
of  his  brother,  Lord  Castlereagh,  which  was  Point  for  about  a  year,  he  was  in  April,  1816, 
published  in  1860.  transferred  to  the  topographical  engineers  with 
LONG,  Geobgk,  an  English  scholar,  bom  in  the  rank  of  major.  During  the  next  8  years  he 
Ponlton,  Lancashire,  in  18^.  He  was  educated  was  employed  in  a  series  of  explorations  of  the 
at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtain-  western  frontier,  from  the  northern  boundary 
ed  a  scholarship  in  1821,  and  subsequently  a  of  Texas  to  Lake  Superior  and  the  sources  of 
fellowship.  In  1824  he  accepted  the  professor-  the  Mississippi,  traversing  within  that  period 
ship  of  ancient  languages  in  the  university  of  more  than  26,000  miles  of  wilderness,  and  pro- 
Yirginia.  In  1826  he  returned  to  London,  in  curing  raluable  information  respecting  those 
order  to  become  professor  of  the  Greek  Ian-  portions  of  the  national  domain.  An  account 
guage  and  literature  in  the  London  university,  of  an  expedition  from  Pittsburg  to  the  Rodry 
In  this  office  he  remained  until  1881,  when  be  mountains  (of  which  one  of  the  highest  sum- 
began  to  edit,  for  the  society  for  the  diffusion  mits  was  named  from  him  Long's  peak)  in 
of  nseftil  knowledge,  theur  ^^  Journal  of  Ednea-  1819-'20,  from  the  notes  of  Migor  Long  and 
tion,"  which  he  continued  until  1886.  From  others,  by  Edwin  James,  was  published  in 
1882  to  1848  he  edited  the  '*  Penny  CydopiD-  1828;  and  in  1834  appeared  **  Long's  Expedi- 
dia;"  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  27th  volume,  tion  to  the  Source  of  St  Peter's  River,  Lake 
the  society  and  publishers  (C.  Knight  and  oo.)  of  the  Woods,"  A».,  by  W.  H.  Keating  (2  vols. 
offered  their  thanks  ^*to  the  editor,  by  whose  8vo.,  Philadelphia),  fie  was  subsequently  em- 
learning,  unwearied  diligence,  and  watdifirlness,  ployed  for  several  years  in  duties  connected 
unity  of  plan  has  been  maintained  during  11  with  the  improvement  of  various  western  riv- 
years,  and  error  as  £»  as  posnble  avoided."  en^  and  between  1827  and  1829  took  part  in 
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the  constraolion  of  the  Bidtimore  and  Ohio  and  Jano's  hill,  one  of  the  West  hills  in  the 
railroad.    He  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of  rail-  townof  Hnntington.  A  numher  of  spurs  known 
road  enterprises  in  the  United  States,  and  his  nnder  yarions  names  proceed  from  the  main 
^*  Railroad  Manual"  (1829)  was  the  first  origi-  range.    To  the  N.  of  these  hills  the  surface  is 
nal  treatise  of  the  kind  published  in  this  coun-  generally  uneven  and  broken ;  to  the  S.,  remark- 
try.    Subsequently  he  was  much  occupied  in  ably  level,  with  a  gradual  inclination  toward  the 
surveying  routes  for  railroads,  and  from  1887  to  eea.    There  are  several  large  tracts  of  appar- 
1840  was  engineer-in-chief  of  the  western  and  ently  infertile  plains,  among  which  the  great 
Atlantic  railroad  in  Geor^a,  in  which  capa-  Hempstead  plam  toward  the  W.  is  most  noted, 
city  he  introduced  a  system  of  curves  in  the  It  is  ahout  12  m.  long  hy  from  6  to  6  broad, 
location  of  roads,  and  a  new  species  of  truss  producing  naturally  only  coarse  grass ;  of  this 
bridges,  which  have  been  eeuerally  adopted  in  tract  ahout  16,000  acres  are  still  used  in  oom- 
the    United    States.    He  has  since  heen  al-  mou.    By  the  application  of  suitable  manures 
most  constancy  engaged  in  explorations  and  large  portions  have  been  put  under  profitable 
improvements  of  western  rivers,  in  superintend-  cultivation  during  the  last  few  years.     The 
ing  the  construction  of  hospitals  and  steam  ves-  island,  which  has  always  been  abundantly  sup- 
eels,  in  surveys  of  harbors  and  roads,  and  in  plied  with  wood,  still  contains  large  forests  from 
other  labors  connected  with  the  engineering  de-  which  the  deer  have  not  yet  been  entirely  ez- 
partment  of  the  U.  S.  army.    He  now  holds  the  terminated.    The  great  pine  plains  commence 
brevet  rank  of  lieutenantFOolonel.  about  40  m.  Arom  the  W.  end,  and  continue 
LONG  ISLAND,  an  island  belonging  to  the  almost  uninterruptedly  for  about  60  m.,  occupy- 
Btate  of  New  York,  between  hit.  40°  88'  and  ing  for  that  extent  nearly  one  half  of  the  island. 
41°  6'  N.,  and  long.  72°  and  74°  2'  W. ;  area,  There  are  many  springs  and  small  streams;  the 
1,682  sq.  m. ;   pop.  in  1856,  308,527.    It  is  largest  of  the  latter,  the  Peconic,  flows  into 
bounded  on  the  N.  by  Lons  Island  sound,  and  Great  Peconic  bay  aJfter  a  course  of  16  m.,  in 
on  the  E.  and  S.  by  the  Atlantic  ocean ;  the  which  it  fiimishes  numerous  mill  seats,    fine 
Narrows,  New  York  bay,  and  the  East  river,  natural  ponds  or  lakes  abound,  and  many  swamps 
connecting  the  ocean  with  the  sound,  complete  and  marshes  are  scattered  over  the  surface.    Of 
the  boundary  on  the  W.  and  N.  W.     The  salt  marsh  the  island  is  computed  to  contain 
greater  portion  of  its  extent  is  opposite  the  S.  116  sq.  m.    The  soil  is  generally  very  fertile 
shore  of  Connecticut.     Several  small  islands  and  under  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  a  large 
whi<di  lie  in  the  adjacent  waters  are  attached  portion  of  the  agricultural  industry  of  Kings 
to  it  politically,  among  which  the  principal  are  and  Queens  counties  being  engaged  in  providing 
Shelter  (area,  9,000  acres),  Gardmer^s,  Fish-  vegetables  for  the  New  York  market.    The 
er's,  and  Plumb  islands.    From  Fort  Hamilton  climate,  owing  to  the  influence  of  the  sea,  is 
on  the  W.  to  Montauk  point  on  the  extreme  more  temperate  than  the  same  latitude  in  the 
£.  the  distance  is  variously  estimated  at  from  interior,  tne  thermometer  seldom  falling  below 
115  to  140  m.    The  average  width  is  14  m.,  zero  or  rising  above  90°,  the  mean  temperature 
and  the  extreme  width  28  m.     The  coast  is  being  about  51°.    There  are  8  counties,  Kings, 
deeply  indented  with  numerous  bays  and  inlets.  Queens,  and  Suffolk.    The  principal  cities  and 
abounding  with  shell  and  other  fish.    A  large  towns,  with  their  populations  in  1865,  are :  in 
deep  bay,  divided  into  Gardiner^s  bay,  Little  Kings  co.,  Brooklyn  (including  since  1854  Wil- 
Peconic  and  Great  Peconic,  extends  inland  80  liamsburg  and  Bushwick),  pop.  206,260 ;  Flat- 
m.,  and  divides  the  £.  end  of  the  island  into  bush,  8,280 ;  New  Utrecht,  2,780 ;  and  New 
two  distinct  parts,  the  northern  terminating  at  Letts,  2,261 ;  in  Queens  co.,  Hempstead,  10,477; 
Oyster  Pond  point,  and  the  southern  at  Mon-  North  Hempstead,  9,446 ;  Oyster  Bay,  8,047 ; 
tank  point,  about  20  m.  further  E.    Along  the  Flushing,  7,970;  Jamaica,  6,632;  and  Newtown, 
S.  border  is  a  remarkable  bay  nearly  100  m.  4,694;  in  Suffolk  co.,  Brookhaven,  9,696;  Hun- 
long  and  from  2  to  5  m.  broad,  formed  by  the  tington,  8,142  ^  Southampton,  6,661 ;  and  South- 
Great  South  beach,  a  narrow  strip  of  fine  white  old,  6,676.    Among  the  many  public  resorts  for 
sand  from  i  m.  to  1  m.  wide,  with  occasional  fishing  and  sea  bathing  are  Bath,  Coney  island, 
openings  to  the  ocean.    Jamaica,  Hempstead,  Rookaway,  Babylon,  Fire  island,  Montauk  point. 
Oyster,  and  Huntington  bays  are  toward  the  &c.    The  Long  Island  railroad  passes  through 
western  end  of  the  island.    The  coasts  of  Long  nearly  the  entire  length  of  the  island,  from 
island,  being  on  the  track  of  a  vast  commerce.  Hunter's  Point,  a^jouiing  Brooklyn  on  the  E., 
have  been  provided  by  government  with  an  ex-  to  Greenport ;  beside  this  there  are  the  Brook- 
cellent  system  of  lighthouses,  and  80  life-boat  lyn  and  «famaica  railroad,  the  Flushing  railroad 
stations  have  been  established  provided  with  connecting  with  Hunter^s  Point,  two  branches 

S roper  facilities  for  affording  aid  to  vessels  in  of  the  Long  Island  railroad,  and  horse  railroads 

istress.    Though  much  diversified,  the  surface  ramifying  throng  Brooklyn  and  the  surround* 

presents  no  great  elevations.    A  ridge  of  hiUs  ing  country. — -When   first  discovered.  Long 

extencls,  with  occasional  interruptions,  from  the  island  was  inhabited  by  18  tribes  of  Indians,  of 

N.  boundary  of  New  Utrecht  in  the  W.  nearly  to  whom  there  now  remain  but  200  or  800,  mixed 

the  extreme  end  of  tlie  northernmost  eastern  with  negro  blood,  and  retaining  no  knowledge 

branch  of  the  island.    The  highest  of  these  are  of  their  ancient  language.    The  first  settlement 

Harbor  hill,  at  the  head  of  Hempstead  harbor,  was  made  in  1625  by  some  French  Protestants 

TOL.  X. — 41 
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from  near  the  river  Waall  in  the  Netherlanda,  xnaioa  to  Bedford.     While  the  works  were 

tinder  Dutch  protection ;  and  immigrants  from  strengthened  and  other  preparations  made  to 

New  England  establish^  themselves  in  differ-  resist  attack,  the  pass  hj  Bedford  had  been 

ent  localities  soon  after.    Its  name,  which  it  re-  neglected,  and  only  visited  bj  an  occasional 

ceived  from  the  Dutch,  was  changed  by  the  co-  patrol,  who  on  this  night  flsiiled  to  discover  the 

lonial  legislature  to  that  of  the  island  of  Nassau,  approach  of  the  enemy.    Gen.  Clinton,  accom- 

which  was  never  adopted  by  the  people.    The  panied  by  Gen.  Howe,  the  commander-in-chiet 

E.  extremity  was  daimed  by  the  cmonies  of  and  by  Lords  Percy  and  Oomwallis,  secured 

New  England,  and  became  the  subject  of  fre-  the  defile  and  took  possesion  of  the  heights 

2uent  deputes  until  the  final  extinction  of  the  without  molestation  or  discovery,  beuig  guided 
>utch  authority  by  the  English.    During  the  by  a  tory  of  the  neighborhood.    The  advance 
troubles  which  preceded  the  revolution  the  in-  of  Gen.  Grant  with  the  left  wing  along  the 
habitants  of  Long  island  manifested  a  strong  road  by  Gravesend  and  the  Narrows  was  re- 
spirit  of  patriotism ;  but  the  reverses  of  the  sisted  by  Col.  Atlee  with  a  guard  of  Pennsyl- 
American  arms,  which  placed  it  in  the  power  vania  and  New  York  militia.    He  retired  fight- 
of  the  British  during  the  war,  suppressed  the  inc  until  he  had  fallen  back  upon  Lord  Stirling, 
active  cooperation  of  the  people  in  behalf  of  who  with  two  regiments  had  hastened  to  his 
independence.    After  the  evacuation  of  Boston  relief.    Here  active  firing  was  kept  up  by  both 
by  tne  British,  strenuous  efforts  were  made  by  sides  without  an  attempt  at  a  general  action. 
Washington  to  fortify  the  city  of  New  York  At  the  same  time  De  Heister  opened  a  cannon- 
and  its  approaches.    Qen,  Greene  was  intrust-  ade  from  Flatbush  upon  Ool.  Hand  and  his 
ed  with  the  defence  of  Long  island,  in  com-  riflemen,    but   without   offering   to  advance, 
mand  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  many  and  the  guns  of  the  British  men-of-war  were 
of  them  raw  recruits,  and  constructed  a  line  of  brought  to  bear  upon  the  battery  at  Red  Hook, 
intrenchments  and  redoubts  from  Wallabout  These,  however,  were  mere  diversions.    Olin- 
bay  to  Gowanus  cove,  about  a  mile  from  the  ton  having  descended  the  pass  opened  his  gung 
village  of  Brooklyn.    The  main  works  at  the  on  the  Americans,  and  at  this  signal  of  his  sne- 
former  end  were  on  the  hill  afterward  known  cess  De  Heister  ordered  the  'redoubt,  of  which 
as  Fort  Greene,  on  which  the  ditch  and  em-  Gen.  Sullivan  had  taken  the  command,  to  be 
bankment  still  existed  a  few  years  since,  but  stormed;  but  the  latter,  who  found  his  left  flank 
which  is  now  considerably  reduced  in  dimen-  engaged  and  himself  in  hazard  of  being  sur- 
sions,  and  laid  out  as  Washington  park;   on  rounded,  ordered  a  retreat,  not  soon  enough 
the  other  extremity,  a  battery  was  erected  at  however  to  escape  the  light  infantry  of  the 
Red  Hool^  and  a  fort  on  Gk)vemor's  island,  British,  who  drove  him  back  upon  De  Heister 
nearly  opposite.    About  2i  m.  from  the  in-  and  his  Hessians.    The  Americans  stiU  fought 
trenchments,  between  them  and  the  S.  side  of  with  desperate  valor,  a  large  body  cutting  their 
the  island,  was  the  range  of  hills  already  men-  way  through  to  the  intrenchments,  the  rest  who 
tioned,  then  densely  wooded,  and  crossed  by  were  not  killed  either  escaping  among  the  faiUs 
three  roads,  one,  on  the  right  of  the  works,  or  surrendering  as  prisoners.    Among  the  latter 
passing  near  the  Narrows  to  Gravesend  bay,  was  G«n.  Sullivan.  On  hearing  the  cannonade  of 
the  central  one  through  Flatbush,  and   the  Clinton,  Lord  Stirling,  who  had  maintained  his 
third  far  to  the  left  through  Bedford  to  Jamai-  position  in  front  of  Gen.  Grant,  endeavored  to 
ca.     Much  confusion  was   created   by  Gen.  return  to  the  lines,  but  found  himself  cut  off  by 
Greene  falling  sick  in  the  midst  of  his  prepara-  Comwallis.    He  gallantly  attacked  the  enemy, 
tions,  and  the  command  devolving  upon  Gen.  and  with  suoh  determination  that  the  Britii^ 
Sullivan,  then  just  returned  from  Lake  Cham-  held  their  ground  only  by  the  assistance  of  re- 
plain,  and  unacquainted  with  the  ground  and  enforcements,  when  Stirling,  seeing  no  f^uther 
with  Greeners  plans.    On  Aug.  22,  1776,  the  hope,  surrendered.    The  enemy,  having  forced 
British  landed  9,000  strong  at  New  Utrecht,  on  all  the  approaches,  were  now  before  the  Ameri- 
Gravesend  bay,  without  resistance.    They  were  can  works,  and  soon  proceeded  to  intrench 
commanded  by  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  assisted  by  themselves  and  plant  their  batteries.     With 
Lords  Comwallis  and  Percy,  Gen.  Grant,  and  this  formidable  force  before  him,  and  with  indi- 
Sir  WiUiam  Erskine.    Lord  Comwallis,  rapidly  cations  that  the  British  fleet  intended  moving 
advancing  to  the  central  pass,  found  it  oocu-  up  the  river  so  as  to  cut  the  force  in  Brooklyn 
pied  by  the  rifle  regiment  of  Col.  Hand,  and,  entirely  off,  Washington,  who  was  now  in  per- 
nnwilling  to  risk  an  encounter,  took  post  at  sonal  command,  determined  to  recross  with  the 
Flatbush.     On  the  24th  Washington  visited  American  amiy.    This  retreat  was  effected  on 
and  inspected  the  American   lines,  and  ap-  the  night  of  the  29th  with  complete  sucoesa. 
pointed  Gen.  Putnam  to  their  command.    On  Long  i^and  from  this  time  until  the  close  of  the 
the  25th  the  British  were  reinforced  by  two  war  remained  in  the  possession  of  Uie  British. 
Hessian  brigades  under  Gen.  De  Heister,  and  The  whigs  were  subjected  to  much  £D  usage, 
on  the  26th  began  to  carry  out  their  plan  and  a  partisan  warfare  between  the  tories  and 
of  operations,  which  was  to  menace  the  first  the  whigs  fh)m  Connecticut  was  kept  up  during 
two  passes  mentioned,  while  Sir  Henry  Clin-  the  greater  part  of  that  period, 
ton  with  a  body  of  chosen  troops  was  to        LONG  ISLAND  SOUND,  a  large  body  of 
take  poflsession  of  the  road  leading  from  Ja-  water  lying  between  Long  island  and  New 
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Tork  and  Connecticut,  about  110  m.  long,  and  ing  this  time,  in  his  contributions  to  the  *'  North 

yarying  from  2  to  20  m.  wide.    On  the  W.  it  American  Review,^^  in  his  translation  of  the 

^  is  connected  with  the  Atlantic  by  a  sti'ait  Oophs  de  Jllanriquey  printed  in  1888,  and  in 

called  the  East  river,  New  Tork  bay,  and  the  his  ^^  Gutre-Mer,  a  Pilgrimage  beyond  the  Sea," 

Narrows,  and  on  the  E.  by  a  narrow  passage  published  in  1835,  he  exhibited  his  desire  to 

called  the  Race.    The  principal  rivers  flowing  familiarize  tho  cultivated  mind  of  America  with 

into  the  sound  from  the  mainland  are  the  the  national  literature  and  national  character  of 

Housatonio,  Oonnecticut,  and  Thames.    It  is  in  European  countries.    In  1885,  on  the  resigna- 

the  route  of  a  very  large  and  important  trade  tion  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  he  was  appointed 

between  the  city  of  New  York  and  the  East  professor  of  modern  languages  and  belles-lettres 

and  is  navigated  by  numerous  regular  lines  of  in  Harvard  college ;  and  after  passing  that  year 

eackets  and  steamers.  There  are  15  light-  and  the  next  in  a  tour  through  Denmark,  Swe- 
oases  on  its  coasts.  den,  Holland,  Germany,  and  Switzerland,  he 
^  LONGET,  FBANgois  Aohille,  a  French  phy-  for  17  years  performed  the  duties  of  his  oflSce 
Mologist,  born  in  St.  Germain-en-Laye  in  1811.  to  universal  satisfaction.  In  1854  he  resigned, 
In  1888  he  began  to  devote  himself  exclusively  and  has  since  resided  at  Cambridge.  In  1889 
to  anatoniy,  and  especially  to  the  nervous  sys-  he  published  his  exquisite  prose  romance  of 
tern,  and  in  1848-^6  published  a  TraitS  cTanato-  **  Hyperion, ^^  and  in  the  same  year  his  *^  Voices 
mis  et  de  pkyHologie  du  9ysteme  nerneux  de  of  the  Night,'^  which  first  gave  him  an  extended 
Vhomme  et  des  animattx  tertebreSy  which  was  reputation  as  a  poet.  .These  were  followed  by 
followed  by  a  Traite  complet  de  phynohgU  *^!Ballads  and  other  Poems^' (1841);  *^  Poems  on 
a850-'55).  In  the  latter  work  he  follows  vital  Slavery" (1842);  "TheSpanisli  Student" (1848); 
development  through  the  whole  range  of  zool-  "Poets  and  Poetry  of  Europe"  (1845);  "The 
ogy,  and  confirms  by  many  new  experiments  the  Belfry  of  Bruges  and  other  Poems"  (1846); 
discoveries  of  Sir  Charles  BeU  relative  to  the  "Evangeline,"  perhaps  his  greatest  work  Tl  847); 
distinct  functions  of  the  nerves.  He  has  also  de-  "  Kavanagh,"  a  novel  (1849) ;  "  Seaside  and 
voted  much  time  to  investigating  the  laws  of  Fireside"  (1850) ; "  The  Golden  Lesend  "  (1851); 
nervous  action,  the  irritability  of  muscular  fibres,  "  The  Song  of  Hiawatha"  (1865),  his  most  pop- 
and  the  action  of  electricity  on  the  nerves.  He  ular  work,  judged  by  the  immense  circulation  it 
experimented  much  with  Matteucci  on  this  last  hais  attained ;  and  "  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Stan- 
suDject,  the  results  of  which  were  published  in  dish"  (1858).  A  number  of  his  poems,  scattered 
1840.  He  opposes  the  so  called  electro-nervist  over  numerous  periodicals,  still  remain  un col- 
school,  holding  that  irritability  is  a  property  lected  in  a  permanent  form.  The  wide  range 
inherent  in  the  living  muscle,  on  which  electri-  of  Mr.  LongfeUow^s  studies  at  an  early  period 
city  acts  only  specially  and  exhaustively.  He  of  life,  as  well  as  his  introduction  to  the  pictu- 
has  also  made  experiments  on  the  action  of  sul-  resque  and  quaint  features  of  society  and  man- 
phurio  ether,  and  in  acoustics.  He  has  been  a  ners  in  foreign  nations,  has  served  to  give  a 
member  of  the  French  academy  of  medicine  certain  cosmopolitan  character  to  the  produc- 
-fiinoe  1844.  tions  of  his  pen.  As  a  translator,  he  is  singu- 
LONGEVITY.  See  Agb.  larly  happy  in  transfusing  not  only  tlie  ideas, 
LONGFELLOW,  Hehbt  Wadsworth,  an  but  the  spirit  of  his  originals,  into  apt  and  ex- 
American  poet,  bom  in  Portland,  He.,  Feb.  27,  presdve  diction ;  as  a  cntic,  whether  comment- 
1807.  He  is  the  soncf  the  Hon.  Stephen  Long-  ing  on  character  or  literature,  he  is  tiie  genial  in- 
fellow,  for  many  years  an  eminent  member  of  terpreter,  rather  than  the  censorious  judge ;  and 
the  bar  in  that  city.  At  the  age  of  14  he  en-  as  a  poet,  he  appeals  to  the  universal  affections 
tered  Bowdoin  college,  where  he  was  graduated  of  humanity,  by  thoughts  and  images  derived 
in  1825.  During  his  academic  course  he  gave  from  original  perceptions  of  nature  and  life, 
evidence  of  the  abilities  which  have  since  His  fellow-feeling  with  his  kind  gives  him  easy 
gained  him  such  high  distinction  both  as  a  admission  to  the  common  heart.  Averse  both 
scholar  and  a  poet  Among  his  productions  by  temperament  and  habit  to  every  thing  harsh, 
at  this  period  may  be  mentioned  "  Hymn  of  bitter,  disdainful,  or  repellent,  there  is  no  ele- 
tlie  Moravian  Nuns,"  "  The  Spirit  of  Poetry,"  ment  in  his  poetry  to  call  forth  an  ungracious  or 
"  Woods  in  Winter,"  aud  "  Sunrise  on  the  Hills."  discordant  emotion*  It  is  always  tolerant  and 
After  leaving  college,  he  entered  the  office  of  human,  kindled  by  wide  sympathies,  and  with  a 
his  father  with  some  vague  intention  of  study-  tendersenseof  every  variety  of  human  condition. 
ing  law,  but  soon  relinquished  it  for  a  more  Mr.  Longfellow  combines  in  a  rare  degree  tlie 
congenial  occupation. .  Having  been  appointed  sentiment  of  the  artist  with  the  practical  in- 
professor  of  modern  languages  and  literature  at  stincts  of  the  man  of  the  world.  His  thoughts 
Bowdoin  college,  with  the  privilege  of  residing  are  uniformly  lucid  and  transparent,  and  never 
some  years  abroad  for  observation  and  study,  clouded  by  fanciful  speculations.  The  clearness, 
he  ^adly  accepted  the  office,  and  in  1826  sailed  simplicity,  and  force  of  his  leading  conceptions 
for  Europe,  passing  that  year  in  France  and  the  leave  the  impression  of  unity  even  on  his  long- 
next  in  Sp^n.  Italy  and  Germany  employed  est  poems.  However  vivid  his  imagery,  it 
two  years  more.  On  his  return  to  the  United  never  seduces  the  attention  from  his  main  idea. 
States  in  1830,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Without  attempting  to  represent  the  depths  of 
his  professorship,  and  held  it  for  5  years.    Dur-  passion,  in  his  own  sphere  of  feeling  he  is  a 
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genaine  master,  and  the  pnritj,  sweetness,  and  philosopher,  critic,  and  writer  of  his  age.^  The 

refinement  with  which  he  delineates  the  affeo-  doctrine  of  the  universal  influence  of  soil  and 

tions  of  the  heart,  make  him  the  most  welcome  climate  on  the  intellectual  capacities  and  on  the 

of  visitants  at  the  domestic  fireside.    Though  civilization  of  mankind  is  especially  due  to  him. 

not  destitnte  of  the  creative  and  shaping  facul-  The  only  important  fragment  of  his  voluminous 

ty,  the  best  expression  of  his  imagination  is  works  now  extant  is  a  portion  of  his  celebrated 

perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  subtle  essence  of  treatise  "  On  the  Sublime.''   The  first  edition  of 

beauty  which  pervades  his  writings,  and  seems  this  fragment  is  that  of  Eobortello  (Basel,  1554), 

to  form  the  natural  atmosphere  of  his  mind,  the  latest  and  best  that  of  Morns  (Leipsia  1769- 

Eis  susceptibility  to  the  historical  associations  78).    It  has  been  translated  into  English  by 

of  Europe  lends  a  peculiar  charm  to  his  poetry.  William  Smith  (London,  1789),  by  M.  Carew 

ITie  antiquities  of  Nuremberg  and  Bruges  make  (Dublin,  1884),  and  by  W.  T.  Spurdens  (Ifor- 

but  a  faint  impression  on  the^avarians  and  Bel-  wich,  1886).    Complete  editions  of  all  his  ex- 

gians  who  grow  up  in  the  shade  of  the  quaint  tant  writings  were  published  at  Leipsic  in  1809, 

town  hall,  or  within  the  sound  of  the  lo%  bel-  at  Oxford  in  1820,  and  at  Paris  in  1887. 
fry;  but  they  cast  a  spell  over  the  imagination        LONGmiDE,  in  geography,  an  arc  of  the 

of  the  poet,  and  haunt  him  with  perpetual  vis-  equator  included  between  the  meridian  of  a 

ions  of  romance. — ^Mr.  Longfellow's  works  *have  place  and  the  meridian  whence  the  degrees  are 

passed  through  repeated  editions  both  in  this  counted,  which  is  usually  called  the  first  merid- 

country  and  m  England,  and  have  called  fortii  ian.    The  ancient  geographers  drew  the  first 

Bome  of  the  most  admirable  specimens  of  con-  meridian  through  Ferro,  the  westernmost  of  the 

temporary  art  in  their  illustration.  Canary  islands,  and  they  are  still  followed  by 

LONGFORD,  a  central  co.  of  Ireland,  prov-  the  geographers  of  Germany  and  eastern  Eu- 

ince  of  Leinster,  bounded  N.  by  Leitrim  and  rope.    The  English  call  the  first  meridian  that 

Cavan,  E.  and  S.  by  Westmeath,  and  W.  by  which  passes  through  Greenwich;  the  French, 

Bosconunon;  area,  421  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1851,  Paris;  the  Spaniards,  Madrid.    The  inhabitants 

82,850.    The  Shannon  borders  the  county  for  of  the  United  States  use  Greenwich  for  geograph- 

about  50  m.  Its  principal  lake  is  Lough  Gow-  ical  purposes,  although  there  is  a  desire  with  a 

nagh.    Grazing  farms  ore  numerous,  and  large  few  to  use  some  place  within  their  own  bounda- 

quantities  of  butter  are  made.     Linens  and  ries. — An  easy  method  of  ascertaining  the  longi- 

coarse  woollens  are  manufactured.    It  returns  tude  at  sea  had  been  wanted  since  the  improve- 

2  members  to  parliament.    Capital,  Longford,  ments  in  navigation,  and,  after  the  discovery  of 

LONGHI,  Giuseppe,  an   Italian  engraver,  the  quadrant  by  Hadley  and  Godfrey,  was  the 

born  in  Monza,  near  Milan,  Oct  18, 1766,  died  thing  most  desired  to  make  navigation  perfect 

in  the  latter  city,  Jan.  2,  1881.    Among  his  When  deduced  from  the  cour^  and  the  distance, 

principal  works  are  the  "Vision  of  Ezekiel,"  as  was  then  the  custom,  the  mariner  had  butlit- 

after  Raphael ;  the  Magdalen  of  Correggio ;  the  tie  trust  in  his  own  work ;  and  as  late  as  1820 

Madonna  del  lagoy  after  Leonardo  da  Yinci;  vessels  at  sea  on  speaking  each  other  never  omit- 

"Galatea,"  after  Albano,   &c.     He  also  en-  ted  the  inquiry:  "What  is  your  longitude?"  a 

ffraved  fine  heads  of  Napoleon  I.,  Washington,  common  sympathy  also  causing  them  on  "  heav- 

Michel  Angelo,  the  doge  Dandolo  of  Venice,  &c.  ing  in  sight"  to  steer  toward  each  other.  Almost 

Among  his  masterpieces  were  the  plates  known  every  method  of  determining  the  longitude  de- 

as  the  FoBti  di  Napoleone  il  Grande^  after  the  pends  on  the  obtaining  the  difference  of  time  be- 

designs  of  Appiani.    His  biography  was  pub-  tween  your  first  meridian  &d  that  which  passes 

lished  by  Sacchi  in  Milan  in  1881,  and  by  Ba-  through  the  place  where  you  are ;  the  time  at 

retta  with  comments  on  his  works  in  1887.  the  latter  can  be  easily  obtained  by  means  of 

LONGINUS,  DioNTSius  Cassixts,  a  Greek  altitudes  of  the  sun  or  other  heavenly  bodies^ 

critic,  bom  at  Athens,  or  at  Emesa  in  Syria,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to  find  the  time  else- 

about  A.  D.  218,  executed  at  Palmyra,  A.  D,  where,  the  difference  of  time  being  one  hour  to 

278.    He  studied  under  his  uncle,  Phronto  of  15**  of  longitude.    John  Werner  was  the  first  to 

Emesa,  a  teacher  of  rhetoric  at  Athens,  visited  recommend  the  use  of  lunar  distances  for  this 

manycountries.heard  the  lectures  of  the  philos-  purpose  (1514);  but  at  that  time  there  were 

ophers  Ammonius  Saocasand  Origen,  made  him-  neither  lunar  tables  nor  instruments  for  meas- 

self  familiar  with  the  works  of  Plato,  and,  hav-  uring  a  distance  between  the  moon  and  a  star, 

ing  settled  at  Athens,  opened  a  school  of  philos-  Gemma  Frixius  was  the  first  to  suggest  the  use 

opny,  criticism,  and  rhetoric.    Longinus  subse-  of  time-keepers  (1680),  but  the  art  of  watch- 

quentlv  removed  to  the  East,  and  having  been  making  was  then  in  its  infancy.     The  great 

invited  to  the  court  of  Zenobia,  queen  of  ralmy-  importance  to  navigation  of  determining  the 

ra,  he  became  not  only  her  literary  instructx)r,  longitude  induced  various  governments  to  offer 

but  also  her  principal  political  counsellor.    Ze-  rewards  for  some  practical  method.    Spain  of- 

nobia  was  desirous  of  throwin^^  off  the  Roman  fered  1,000  crowns  for  its  solution  as  early  as 

yoke,  and  making  good  her  right  to  supreme  1598,  and  the  states  of  Holland  soon  after  10,* 

sovereignty  by  force  of  arms.    The  Attic  phi-  000  florins;  but  it  was  not  until  1714  that  en- 

losopher  sanctioned  her  designs,  and  on  the  cap-  couragement  was  offered  in  Great  Britain,  when 

ture  of  Palmyra  was  put  to  deatn  by  order  of  the  an  act  was  passed  in  pnrliaTncnt  allowing  £2,000 

emperor  Aurelian.    Longinus  was  the  greatest  toward  making  experiments,  and  offering  a  re- 
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ward  to  the  person  who  shonld  diseovdr  the  best  differences  of  longitude  is  by  the  nse  of  the  eleo- 
means  of  determining  the  longitude  at  sea,  pro-  tro-magnetic  telegraph.    Oapt.  Charles  Wilkes, 
portioned  to  the  degree  of  aconraoy  that  might  U.  S.  N.,  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having 
be  attained  by  snch  discovery.    The  result  was  made  the  first  attempt  in  that  wayjsoon  after 
the  invention  by  John  Harrison  and  the  grad-  the  wires  were  placed  between  W  ashington 
nal  perfection  of  the  chronometer,  which  is  and  Baltimore ;  since  that  time  the  method  of 
now  in  general  use,  and  to  which  alone  we  are  recording  transits  on  a  chronographic  register 
indebted  for  the  shortening  of  passages  at  sea,  by  means  of  a  galvanic  circuit  has  been  intro- 
as  by  its  use  vessels  can  steer  as  direct  for  port  duced,  and  in  connection  with  telegraphic  wires 
as  the  ocean  and  winds  will  allow  wiUiout  enables  remote  observers  to  record  transits  of 
fear  of  falling  to  leeward  as  formerly.    (See  the  heavenly  bodies  simultaneously  and  with  a 
Ohbokomsteb,  and  Harbison,  Johk.)    When  degree  of  accuracy,  almost  incredible.     This 
the  final  award  was  made  to  Mr.  Harrison,  the  method  is  called  in  Europe  the  American,  but 
acts  concerning  longitude  were  repealed,  except  it  may  with  greater  propriety  be  called  the  U. 
so  much  as  related  to  the  publishing  of  the  nau-  S.  coast  survey  method,  as  it  had  its  origin  and 
tical  almanac  and  other  useful  tables.    It  was  was  perfected  in  that  service, 
also  enacted  that  any  person  who  should  dis-  L0N6LAND,  Bobkbt.    See  Langlakdb. 
cover  a  method  for  finding  the  longitude  bv  LONGMAN.    I.  Thomas,  the  founder  of  the 
means  of  a  timekeeper  the  principles  of  whicn  English  publishing  house  of  that  name,  bom  in 
had  not  previously  been  made  public,  should  be  Bristol  in  1699,  died  in  London,  June  18,  1755. 
entitled  to  a  reward  of  £5,000^  if  after  certain  In  1716  he  was  apprenticed  to  John  Osbom,  a 
trials  made    by  the  commissioners   the  said  stationer  and  bookseller  of  London,  with  whom, 
method  should  enable  a  ship  to  keep  her  long!-  having  considerable  means  of  his  own,  he  en- 
tude  during  a  voyage  of  6  months  within  60  geo-  tered  into  partnership  in  1725,  under  the  title 
graphical  miles  or  a  degree  of  a  great  circle,  of  J.  Osbom  and  T.  Longman,  at  the  "  Ship 
to  £7,500  if  within  40  geographiciu  miles,  and  and  Black  Swan"  in  Paternoster  row,  now 
to  £10,000  if  within  80  geographical  miles.    If  known  as  No.  89,  and  still  occupied  in  the  same 
the  method  be  by  improved  astronomical  tables,  business  by  his  kindred  and  successors.    The 
the  author  becomes  entitled  to  £5,000  when  chief  publications  in  which  he  was  concerned 
they  show  the  distance  of  the  moon  from  the  were    Chambers^s  ^'  Cyclopedia  of  Arts  and 
sun  and  stars  within  15''  of  a  degree,  answering  Sciences,^^  the  precursor  of  the  elaborate  com- 
to  about  7'  of  longitude,  after  allowing  half  a  pendiums  of  information,  bearing  the  name  of 
degree  for  errors  of  observation  and  under  cer-  cyclopsediaa,  which  have  appeared  in  Europe 
tain  restrictions,  and  after  comparison  with  as-  and  America  during  the  uist  100  years,  and 
tronomical  observations  for  a  period  of  18^  Johnson's  "  Dictionary,"  of  which  latter  work 
years,  during  which  the  lunar  irregularities  are  he  was  one  of  the  6  original  proprietors.    He 
supposed  to  be  completed.    The  same  rewards  was  an  amiable  and  upright  man,  and  amassed 
were  likewise  ofifered  to  any  person  who  should  a  fortune  by  his  business.    II.  Thomas,  nephew 
discover  any  other  method  of  determining  the  of  the  precedmg,  born  in  London  in  1731,  died 
longitude  at  sea  with  the  accuracy  above  men-  at  Hampstead,  Feb.  5,  1797.    He  was  taken 
tioned.    At  that  period  timekeepers  were  ex-  into  partnership  by  his  uncle  in  1754,  and  after 
pensive  and  less  to  be  depended  on  than  at  the  the  death  of  the  latter  succeeded  to  the  business, 
present  day;  thev  could  easily  be  consulted.  He  was  largely  concerned  in  the  provincial 
but  prudent  manners  were  cautious,  and  the  trade,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  export  books 
motion  of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  more  to  be  to  America,  a  branch  of  his  business  to  which 
trusted*    The  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites,  al-  he  gave  much  attention.    He  published  several 
though  answering  well  on  land  for  determining  enlarged  editions  of  Chambers*s  *^  CyclopsBdia." 
longitude,  could  not  be  observed  at  sea  on  ac-  HI.  Thomas  Nobtok,  son  of  the  preceding,  born 
count  of  the  ship's  motion,  and  the  more  prac-  in  London  in  1771,  died  at  Hampstead  in  1842. 
tical  method  of  observing  lunar  distances  for  He  became  a  partner  with  his  father  about 
this  purpose  was  adopted,  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the  1792,  the  firm  being  then  one  of  the  largest  in 
astronomer  royal,  being  the  first  to  introduce  the  city,  both  as  publishers  and  booksellers,  and 
them  into  use.    The  difficulties  which  had  at-  during  the  50  years  that  he  remained  con- 
tended this  method  when  first  suggested  were  nected  with  it  greatly  extended  its  operations 
now  removed.    Prof.  Mayer  of  Gdttingen  had  and  enhanced  its  reputation.    Various  partners 
formed  lunar  tables  sufficiently  correct  to  in-  were  from  time  to  time  admitted  into  the  house, 
duce  the  commissioners  of  longitude  to  promote  but  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the  period  above 
their  practical  application  by  the  annual  publi-  indicated  Thomas  Norton  Longman  remained 
cation  of  the  nautical  almanac,  commencing  in  at  its  head.    At  the  commencement  of  the 
1767,  and  proper  instruments  for  observing  lu-  present  century  the  Longmans  were  the  pro- 
nar  distances  had  come  into  general  use.    l^ie  prietors  of  the  valuable  copyright  of  Lindley 
method  of  ascertaining  the  longitude  at  sea  by  Murray^s  ^^  English  Grammar,"  and  about  the 
lunar  observations  was  followed  until  the  great  same  time  issued  some  of  the  first  poems  of 
perfection  with  which  chronometers  were  made  Wordsworth,  Coleridge,  and  Southey.    They 
caused  it  to  be  neglected. — The  last  discovered  continued  for  many  years  to  publish  for  Words- 
and  most  accurate  of  all  methods  of  determining  worth,  and  with  Southey  established  a  business 
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relation  which  lastod  until  the  death  of  the  were,  howorer,  destroyed  by  fire  vi-ithin  a 
latter.  They  also  published  Scott's "  Lay  of  week.  He  next  erected  a  set  of  steam  mills 
the  Last  Minstrel"  and  several  of  the  Waver-  near  St.  Mary's,  Ga.,  which  were  destroyed  by 
ley  novels,  and  subsequent  to  1811  were  the  the  British  in  an  invasion  in  tiiie  war  of  1812. 
exclusive  publishers  of  Thomas  Moore's  works,  These  disasters  exhausted  his  resources  and 
with  the  exception  of  his  "Life  of  Lord  By-  discouraged  his  enterprise,  though  he  was  con* 
roD,"  issued  by  Murray.  Among  other  emi-  fident  that  steam  would  soon  supersede  all 
nent  authors  they  have  introduced  to  the  pub-  other  motive  powers. — ^Augustus  Baldwdt, 
lie  are  Herschel,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  Mac-  son  of  the  preceding,  an  American  jurist  and 
aulay,  and  McOulloch.  Their  miscellaneous  author,  bom  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  Sept.  22, 1790. 
publications  comprise  Todd's  edition  of  John-  He  was  early  sent  to  school,  but  made  little 
son's  dictionary,  Flaxman's  compositions,  Kir-  progress  in  study,  and  was  more  expert  as  a 
by  and  Spence's  "  Introdaction  to  Entomolo-  cotton  picker,  a  wrestler,  and  a  marksman.  Hla 
gy,"  Britton's  "Cathedral  Antiquities,"  Mrs.  mother,  however,  kept  him  resolutely  to  his 
Hutchinson's  "Memoirs,"  Watt's  "  Bibliothcca  tasks,  and.  becoming  at  length  associated  at 
Britannica,"  Malte-Brun's  "Geography,"  the  school  witn  George  McDuffie,  the  influence  of 
latter  in  connection  with  Adam  Black  of  Edin-  the  latter  first  gave  him  a  relish  for  books.  He 
burgh,  and  other  substantial  and  standard  was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1813,  began 
works.  In  1826  they  became  part  proprietors  the  study  of  law  at  Litchfield,  Oonn.,  and  was 
with  Black  of  the  "  Edinburgh  Keview,"  a  con-  admitted  to  practice  in  Georgia  in  1816.  In 
nection  still  subsisting,  and  between  1829  and  1821  he  represented  the  county  of  Greene  in 
1846  published  the  188  volumes  of  Lardner's  the  legislature ;  in  1822  he  was  made  judge  of 
"  Cabinet  Cyclopajdia."  Another  important  the  superior  court  of  Ocmulgee  circuit ;  and  in 
enterprise  of  the  house  was  the  reconstruction  1824  was  a  candidate  for  congress  with  every 
of  the  old  Chambers's  "  Cyclopffidia,"  which  prospect  of  success,  when  he  withdrew  from 
under  the  editorship  of  Dr.  Abraham  Bees,  who  the  canvass  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  a 
had  conducted  a  previous  edition  to  a  successful  child.  This  event  deeply  impressed  him  with 
issue,  was  expanded  into  a  work  in  89  vols.  4to.,  religious  feeling,  and  it  was  his  custom  from 
with  6  vols,  of  plates  (1802-'19).  Mr.  Long-  that  time  to  open  his  court  with  prayer.  De- 
man  was  a  man  "  with  a  heart  of  his  own,"  as  dining  reflection  to  the  bench,  he  returned  to 
Southey  once  observed  of  hitn,  well  known  for  the  bar,  and  was  especially  distinguished  for  his 
his  liberality  and  integrity,  for  the  amenity  of  his  efforts  and  successes  in  criminal  cases.  In  1838 
manners,  and  the  consideration  with  which  he  he  entered  upon  the  ministry  of  the  Methodist 
treated  the  many  eminent  literary  men  with  Episcopal  church,  and  was  stationed  in  1839  in 
whom  he  sustained  business  relations.  His  sons,  Augusta,  which  was  then  visited  with  unusual 
Thomas  and  William,  have  succeeded  him  in  malignity  bv  yellow  fever,  but  he  did  not  leave 
the  firm,  which  is  now  known  under  the  style  his  post.  In  that  year  he  was  elected  president 
of  Longman,  Green,  Longman,  and  Hoberts,  and  of  Emory  college,  which  office  he  held  till  1848, 
is  one  of  the  largest  houses  in  England.  *  when  he  was  invited  to  the  presidency  of  Cen- 
LONGSTREET,  Wiluam,  an  American  in-  tenary  college.  La.  This  position  he  soon  ex- 
ventor,  born  in  New  Jersey  in  the  2d  half  of  changed  for  the  presidency  of  Mississippi  uni- 
the  18th  century,  died  in  1814.  He  removed  to  versity,  which  he  resigned  in  1866,  designing  to 
Georgia,  and  in  1790  wrote  a  letter  to  Thomas  retire  to  private  life.  But  in  the  following  year 
Telfair  of  Savannah  asking  his  assistance  in  he  accepted  the  presidencv  of  the  South  Garoli- 
raisinff  the  means  to  construct  a  boat  to  be  na  collie,  a  station  which  he  continues  to  hold 
propelled  by  steam.  This  letter  was  published  (1860).  From  an  early  period  of  life  he  was 
in  Ihe  Savannah  and  Augusta  newspapers,  but  accustomed  to  write  for  newspapers,  magazines, 
funds  were  not  immediately  obtained,  though  and  reviews,  and  many  of  his  speeches  before 
he  stated  his  entire  confidence  in  the  success  literary  societies,  charges  to  juries,  and  sermons 
of  his  scheme.  He  was  subsequently  furnished  have  been  published.  His  inaugural  address  oa 
with  the  necessary  means  for  experiment,  and  assuming  me  presidency  of  Emory  college,  hia 
constructed  a  smdl  model  boat,  upon  a  plan  baccalaureate  to  the  graduating  class  of  the 
very  different  from  Fulton's,  which  went  on  the  South  Carolina  college  (1858),  and  a  sermon  on 
Savannah  river  against  the  stream  at  the  rate  infidelity  before  the  young  men's  Christian  as- 
of  5  miles  an  hour.  Cotton  had  previously  sociation,  are  among  his  best  performances, 
been  ginned  by  two  rollers,  not  quite  one  inch  He  extended  his  reputation  by  his  "Letters  to 
in  diameter,  which  caught  the  fibres,  pressed  Clergymen  of  the  Northern  Methodist  Church" 
out  the  seed,  and  delivered  the  clean  cotton  on  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  by  his  speech  in  the 
the  other  side,  where  it  was  taken  by  the  gin-  convention  at  Louis'dlle,  Ky.,  foroi^anizing  the 
ner's  hand,  and  deposited  in  a  bag  attached  to  southern  Methodist  church,  by  his  "  Letters  from 
his  person.  Longstreet  invented  and  patented  Georgia  to  Massachusetts,"  and  by  an  able  re- 
the  "  breast  roller,"  moved  by  horse  power,  view  of  the  decision  of  the  supreme  court  ia 
which  entirely  superseded  the  old  method,  the  case  of  McCullochvf.  the  state  of  Maryland. 
The  inventor  set  up  two  of  his  gins  in  Au-  His  miscellaneous  writings  include  many  of  a 
gusta,  which  were  propelled  by  steam,  worked  humorous  character.  The  first  of  his  pnbllca- 
admirably,  and  promised  him  a  fortune.    They  tions  was  a  letter  purporting  to  come  from  two 
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convicts,  UDder  (sentence  of  death,  who  had  hnshand  were  arrested  by  order  of  Anne  of 
broken  gaol  and  escaped.  His  peculiar  vein  of  Austria,  the  regent,  in  1660 ;  bnt  the  brave 
hmnor  is  conspicuous  in  the  ^^  Georgia  Scenes,"  woman  persisted  in  her  resistance  to  the  court, 
a  volume  of  sketches,  which  has  passed  through  and  after  £Edling  to  shake  the  loyalty  of  the  peo- 
numerons  editions.  Many  of  his  papers  in  pie  of  Normandy  and  barely  escaping  with  her 
periodicala,  as  the  ^'Magnolia  Magazine,"  the  life  on  her  flight  from  Dieppe,  she  gained  Bot- 
"  Southern  Literaiy  Messenger,"  and  the  "  Meth-  terdam  and  repaired  to  the  citadel  of  Stenay  in  ^ 
odist  Quarterly,"  have  not  been  collected.  A  Flanders,  of  which  she  took  the  conmiand,  and 
novel  from  his  pen,  entitled  "  Master  William  succeeded  in  making  Turenne,  whom  she  met 
Mitten,  or  the  Youth  of  Brilliant  Talents  who  there,  join  the  Fronde  and  accept  the  assistance 
was  Ruined  by  Bad  Luck,"  has  appeared  serially  of  the  king  of  Spain  in  levying  troops  against 
in  the  "Field  and  Fireside,"  a  literary  journal  France.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  alliance, 
of  Georgia,  and  is  about  to  be  reproduced  in  a  Mme.  de  Longueville  endeavored  to  reconcile 
volume.  herself  with  the  government  by  throwing  the 
LONGUEVILLE,  Akkb  Gsinsvi&vE  ns  Bom-  culpability  of  her  conduct  upon  Mazarin.  Her 
BON,  duchess,  a  French  beauty  and  politician,  husband  and  brother  were  set  free  in  the  be- 
born  Aug.  29, 1619,  died  April  15, 1679.  Her  ginning  of  1651,  when  she  went  to  Paris;  but 
father,  Henry  H.,  prince  of  Oond^,  was  prisoner  declining  to  remain  with  the  former,  who  was 
in  the  chateau  of  Yincennes  at  the  time  of  her  firm  in  his  loyalty  to  the  king,  she  set  out  on  a 
birth.  Her  brothers  were  the  great  Cond^  and  new  revolutionary  expedition  to  Bordeaux,  in 
the  prince  of  Oonti.  Her  mother,  a  member  company  with  La  Rochefoucauld,  the  duke  de 
of  the  Montmorency  family,  imparted  to  her  Nemours,  and  her  brothers  Oond6  and  Oonti. 
strong  sentiments  of  piety,  but  her  education  Dissensions  however  broke  out  between  her 
was  neglected.  When  after  some  hesitation  she  and  the  last  named.  Bordeaux  opened  nego- 
yielded  to  the  request  of  her  friends  and  attend-  tiadons  with  the  duke  de  Yend6me.  A  general 
ed  a  court  ball,  her  beauty  aud  remarkable  per-  amnesty  was  proclaimed  in  1658,  after  which 
sonal  traits  created  a  sensation  which  tempted  the  duchess  returned  to  private  life.  AfQict- 
her  to  become  a  regular  habitu^  of  the  royal  ed  by  the  loss  of  her  mother,  who  had  died 
circle.  The  prince  de  JoinviUe,  to  whom  she  had  in  1650,  and  by  the  desertion  of  her  lover, 
been  betrothed,  havinff  died  in  the  flower  of  his  for  whom  she  retdned  a  lively  affection,  not- 
manhood  while  in  Italy,  she  was  in  1642  pre-  withstanding  his  egotism  and  indifPerence,  and 
vailed  upon  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the  duke  in  spite  of  her  temporary  intimacies  with  the 
de  Longueville,  a  widower  who  was  double  her  duke  de  Nemours  and  others,  and  baffled  in  her 
nge,  and  whose  former  mistress,  Mme.  de  Mont-  schemes  against  the  court,  which,  after  all,  she 
btizon,  caused  great  annoyance  to  the  duchess  had  cherished  more  for  her  lover^s  than  for  her 
by  accusing  her  of  a  love  intrigue  with  Oohgni,  own  sake,  she  resolved  to  renounce  the  world, 
for  which  at  that  time  there  does  not  seem  to  Bnt  after  having  spent  some  time  in  various 
have  been  any  foundation.  The  duke  was  sent  convents,  she  was  again  attracted  by  the  pleas- 
to  Monster  in  1645.  During  his  absence  from  ures  of  society;  and  while  in  this  unsettled 
Paris,  the  duchess  occasionally  saw  the  duke  de  state  of  mind,  she  accepted  an  invitation  of  her 
La  Rochefoucauld  (prince  of  MarsUlac) ;  and  it  husband  to  rejoin  him  in  Normandy.  The  duke 
being  reported  that  she  was  not  indinerent  to  died  in  1668,  and  the  duchess  now  devoted  her- 
his  attentions,  the  duke  de  Longueville  caused  self  almost  entirely  to  a  reli^ous  life.  She  was 
his  wife  to  join  him  in  Westphalia,  where  she  called  the  "mother  of  the  cnurch,"  and  her  in- 
remained  till  1647,  following  with  interest  the  fluence  in  Bome  was  said  to  have  secured  for 
negotiations  of  the  treaty  of  peace  of  Mnnster,  the  Jansenists  the  so  c^ed  peace  of  Olement 
and  imbibing  a  fondness  for  politics,  which  on  IX.  (1668).  The  latter  part  of  her  life  was 
her  return  to  Paris  she  displayed  most  actively  darkened  by  the  loss  of  her  son,  and  spent  in 
in  the  part  which  she  took  in  the  Fronde.  Her  the  Carmelite  convent  of  Paris  in  the  most 
principal  source  of  inspiration,  however,  in  stringent •  observance  of  religious  duties  and  in 
throwing  herself  with  tlie  whole  genius  and  im-  the  practice  of  charity.  Her  death  was  even 
petuosity  of  her  ardent  but  disinterested  nature  affirmed  to  <have  been  either  voluntary,  or  at  all 
into  that  movement,  was  her  love  for  La  Roche-  events  hastened  by  the  influence  of  an  abstemi- 
foucauld,  one  of  its  chief  leaders.  Among  oth-  ous  and  penitential  life  upon  her  health.  Al- 
ers  who  joined  it  were  her  brother  Oonti  and  though  not  learned  herself  she  could  appreciate 
the  duke  de  Bouillon ;  but  as  it  was  intimated .  the  genius  of  tliose  who  were,  as  is  attested  by 
that  they  were  both  wavering  in  their  revolu-  her  lettera  to  Ohapelain,  Scud^ry,  and  above 
tionary  zeal,  Mme.  de  Longueville  was  detained  all  to  the  Port  Royalists.  Cousin,  in  his  inter- 
in  the  H6tel  de  Ville  as  hostage  for  her  brother,  esting  work  on  Madame  de  LangiietilleMh.  ed., 
and  Mme.  de  Bouillon  for  her  husband.  While  Paris,  1869),  calls  her  "  the  soul  of  the  Fronde." 
there,  in  the  night  of  Jan.  26, 1649,  the  duchess  LONGUS,  a  Greek  sophist,  who  \b  supposed 
gave  birth  to  a  son  (Charles,  who  became  a  to  have  lived  about  the  close  of  the  4th  or  the 
noted  gallant,  and  was  killed  in  the  campaign  beginning  of  the  5th  century  A.  D.  Concern- 
against  Holland  in  1672),  of  whom  La  Roche-  ing  his  history  nothing  is  known.  He  was  the 
foucanld  was  supposed  to  be  the  father.  In  author  of  a  pastoral  romance  entitled  *^Tho 
order  to  punish  the  duchess,  her  brothers  and  Pastorals  of  Daphnis  and  Chloe,"  of  which  the 
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best  editions  are  by  Yilloison  (Paris,  1776)  and  to  succeed  Gaatren  as  professor  of  Finnish  litei^ 
Passow  (Leipsio,  1811).  YiUemain,  in  his  work  atnre  at  the  university  of  Helsingfors.,  a  post 
Sur  Its  romans  Grecs^  compares  Longos  to  Ber-  which  he  still  holds  (1860).  For  an  account  of 
nardin  de  St.  Pierre ;  and  Alexander  von  Hum-  his  literary  labors,  see  FmLAim. 
boldt  says  of  him,  that  in  his  pastoral  romance  LOO  OHOO  ISLANDS  {Lieu  Ehieu  in  the 
the  tender  scenes  taken  from  human  life  greatly  langnage  of  the  natiTes),  a  group  in  the  Pacifio 
^  excel  his  expression  of  the  sensations  awakened  ocean,  dependent  in  some  degree  on  both  China 
by  the  aspect  of  nature.  and  Japan,  between  lat.  24^  and  29°  N~,  and 
LONGWORTH,  Nicholas,  an  American  long.  127'' and  129°  E.  The  number  of  islands  is 
wine  manufacturer  and  horticulturist,  bom  in  said  to  be  86,  and  they  lie  at  considerable  dis- 
Newark,  N.  J.,  Jan.  16, 1782.  In  his  youth  he  tancesfrom  each  other.  Great  Loo  Choo,  the 
passed  several  years  in  South  Carolina  in  the  principal  and  much  the  largest  island,  is  the 
capacity  of  clerk  in  the  store  of  an  elder  bro-  qputhemmost  of  the  group,  and  is  about  66  m.  in 
ther ;  but  finding  the  climate  unfavorable  to  his  length  by  15  in  average  breadth,  with  an  area  of 
health,  he  returned  home  and  commenced  the  about  1,000  sq.  m.  It  extends  ^m  N.  E.  to  S. 
study  of  the  law.  At  the  age  of  21  he  emigrat-  W.,  and  is  intersected  by  a  range  of  hills,  the 
ed  to  the  then  remote  and  unimportant  settie-  highest  summit  of  which  is  1,100  feet  above  th& 
ment  of  Cincinnati,  where,  under  the  instruc-  sea.  The  general  surface  rock  is  argillaceona, 
tions  of  Jacob  Burnet,  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  either  compact  or  shaly,  and  is  intersected  at  fre- 
in  the  North- West  territory,  he  was  fitted  for  qnent  intervals  by  dikes  or  ridges  of  secondary 
the  bar.  Conceiving  that  Cincinnati  was  des-  limestone.  The  shores  of  the  island  are  green 
tined  to  be  an  important  centre  of  conmierce  and  beautiful,  diversified  with  groves  and  fields 
and  manufactures,  he  contrived,  out  of  the  of  the  freshest  verdure,  resembling  the  richest 
slender  earnings  of  his  professional  practice,  to  scenery  of  England.  The  crests  of  the  hills  are 
purchase  considerable  tracts  of  adjoining  land,  crowned  with  woods  of  cedar  or  pine,  while 
which  have  long  since  been  covered  by  the  rap-  their  slopes  are  covered  with  gardens  and  fields 
idly  increasing  city.  After  about  25  years'  of  grain.  The  principal  seaport  is  Napa,  which 
experience  at  the  bar  he  retired  from  profes-  stands  at  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay  near  the 
sional  life  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  S.  W.  point  of  the  island,  and  is  a  town  of  con- 
management  of  his  landed  property.  To  the  siderable  size.  Shoodi,  the  capital  and  residence 
cultivation  of  the  grape,  with  a  view  of  manu-  of  the  king,  is  a  short  distance  inland  from 
facturing  wine,  he  also  gave  much  attention,  Napa,  and  is  about  a  mile  in  length.  It  contains  a 
though  at  first  with  little  success,  having  adopt-  massive  castle,  built  of  large  blocks  of  limestone, 
ed  the  erroneous  notion  of  the  early  American  of  excellent  masonry.  The  private  dwellings  are 
vine  growers,  that  foreign  plants  were  alone  to  mostly  constructed  of  bamboo,  and  the  houses 
be  relied  upon.  He  had  imported  many  differ-  and  sdso  the  streets  and  gardens  are  kept  re- 
ent  species  from  every  vine-growing  country  in  markably  neat  and  dean.  Among  the  minerals 
Europe,  before  the  idea  occurred  to  him  to  try  of  Loo  Choo  are  iron,  coal,  and  sulphur,  and  it 
those  indigenous  to  the  United  States.  About  is  said  that  mines  of  copper  and  tin  exist.  The 
1828  he  commenced  the  experiment,  and  has  chief  vegetable  productions  are  rice,  millet, 
ever  since  been  endeavoring  to  introduce  such  sweet  potatoes,  sugar,  cotton,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
native  vines  or  their  seedlings  as  would  prove  tea ;  among  the  fruits  are  bananas,  pineapples, 
applicable  for  his  purpose.  Among  the  results  oranges,  peaches,  and  plums.  Fowls,  docks, 
of  his  labors  has  been  the  production  of  wine  geese,  pigs,  goats,  and  neat  cattle  are  abun- 
from  two  species,  the  Catawba  and  the  Isabella,  dant,  and  there  is  a  small  but  strong  and  active 
which  has  now  a  high  marketable  value,  as  breed  of  horses.  Wild  boars  are  found  in  the 
well  as  of  other  varieties  of  equal  promise,  but  forests.  Sugar  and  saki,  an  intoxicating  liquor 
whose  reputation  is  not  yet  fully  established,  distilled  from  rice,  are  exported  to  Japan.  Irri- 
He  has  necessarily  been  largely  engaged  in  the  gation  is  well  understood,  and  agriculture  dili* 
manufacture  of  wine,  and  has  planted  upward  gently  and  successfully  conducted,  and  very 
of  200  acres  of  vineyards,  beside  establishing  a  large  products  are  drawn  from  the  fertile  soil 
large  wine  house  in  the  vicinity  of  Cincinnati,  under  a  singularly  genial  climate.  The  manu- 
where  the  raw  juice  is  purchased  of  the  vine  factures  of  the  islanders  are  paper,  grass  cloth, 
dressers  and  converted  into  the  several  varieties  coarse  cottons,  pottery,  lacquered  ware,  tiles, 
of  wine  known  to  commerce.  As  a  horticul-  pipes,  hair  pins,  and  basJcets^  The  trade  is  en- 
turist  Mr.  Longworth  is  favorably  known  by  tirely  with  Japan,  from  which  country  each 
his  experiments  on  the  sexual  character  of  the  year  about  40  junks  arrive  of  450  tons  each. 
strawbeiTy,  with  reference  to  the  productive-  One  or  two  Loo  Chooan  junks  are  sent  annually 
ness  pf  the  plant.  to  China  with  tribute.  The  population,  whidi 
.  LONNROT,  Eli  AS,  a  Finnish  philologist,  appears  to  be  very  dense,  is  a  mixture  of  Chi- 
born  in  Sammati,  in  the  district  of  Helsingfors,  nese  and  Japanese,  the  latter  element  greatly 
April  9, 1802.  The  son  of  a  poor  tailor,  his  preponderating;  and  the  langnage  is  akin  to  the 
early  education  was  very  limited.  At  the  ago  Japanese,  though  the  literature  and  civilization 
of  18  he  entered  a  druggist^s  shop,  and  in  1822  are  Chinese.  In  complexion  the  Loo  Chooans 
he  was  admitted  to  the  university  of  Abo.  He  are  dusky  olive,  with  black  eyes  and  hair.  Their 
became  M.D.  in  1883,  and  m  1853  was  called  system  of  education  is  Chinese,  and  their  bo<^ 
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are  in  the  ordinary  CSiineae  oharacter.    The  leon,  in  a  scornfhl  and  incredalons  manner. 
Japanese  character,  however,  is  alao  in  nse.  ^^  In  like  manner/' continnes  Oapt.  Hall,  "bnt 
Their  religion  is  a  mixture  of  Oonfooianism  and  without  being  so  much  moved,  he  seemed  to 
Buddhism,  with  some  superstitions  peculiar  to  discredit  the  account  I  gave  him  of  their  having 
themselves.    The  government  appem  to  be  in  no  money,  and  of  their  setting  no  value  upon 
the  hands  of  an  aristocracy  consisting  as  in  Chi-  our  gold  and  silver  coins."    Subsequent  investi* 
DA  of  the  literary  class,  but  is  nominally  admin-  gations.  and  particularly  those  of  Commodore 
iatered  in  the  name  of  a  king,  who  in  1858  was  rerry,  have  shown  that  Napoleon's  increduUty 
represented  aaa  boy  11  years  old.   Oommodore  was  well  founded,  and  that  the  Loo  Chooans, 
Perry,  howerer,  who  Tinted  the  islands  in  that  though  amiable  and  pacific,  are  not  greatly  dif- 
year,  distrusted  the  very  existence  of  suc^  a  ferent  from  other  people.    They  are  cunning 
potentate,  and  believed  the  chief  magistrate  was  and  deceitful,  and  have  arms  in  their  possession, 
a  governor  appointed  by  the  Japanese  and  con-  though  they  endeavor  to  conceal  them  from 
trolled  by  Japanese  spies.    He  found  reason  to  visitors.  "  As  to  money,"  says  Oommodore  Per- 
believe  that  there  was  a  Japanese  garrison  in  ry,  **they  know  the  value  of  gold  and  sUver  very 
Napa,  though  no  soldiers  were  seen  during  his  well,  and  proved  themselves  to  be  somewhat 
viait.    The  population  is  divided  into  classes,  ^  smart '  in  the  matter  of  exchange  when  the 
and  the  distinctions  of  rank  are  indicated  as  disbursing  officers  of  the  squadron  came  to  set- 
la  Ohina  by  the  costume,  and  chiefly  by  the  tie  with  them,  and  showed  no  reluctance  to  take 
hair  pin.    The  crown  of  the  head  to  the  ex-  our  eagles  and  half  eagles."    Loo  Choo  during 
tent  of  2  or  8  inches  is  shaved,  and  into  the  the  last  60  years  has  been  frequently  visited  by 
vacant  space  the  residue  of  the  hair  is  idl  exploring  vessels,  but  nothing  was  Imowa  of  the 
drjiwn  and  plaited  into  a  circular  form  with  interior  of  the  island  till  the  visit  of  Commo- 
a  oomb.    Two  large  hair  pins  are  then  passed  dore  Perry  in  May,  1858,  when  it  was  traversed 
throngh  the  mass  to  keep  it  in  place,  and  the  in  various  directions  by  a  party,  among  whom 
front  end  of  the  lower  pin  is  finished  with  a  was  Mr.  Bayard  Taylor,  who  in  his  ^^  India, 
head  in  the  form  of  a  star  made  of  gold,  silver,  China,  and  Japan"  thus  describes  it :   *•'  The 
brass,  lead,  or  pewter.    The  different  metals  in-  island  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world, 
dioate  the  rank  of  the  wearer.    The  lower  class  and  contains  a  greater  variety  of  scenery  than 
generally  wear  brass,  and  the  very  poorest  lead  I  have  ever  seen  within  the  same  extent  of  ter- 
or  pewter.    The  poor  are  greatly  oppressed,  and  ritory.    The  valley  and  hillsides  are  cultivated 
are  in  a  very  abject  condition,  the  chief  part  of  with  a  care  and  assiduity  which  puts  even 
their  earnings  going  to  support  the  literary  class  Chinese   apiculture  to  shame ;  the  hills  are 
in  idleness.     Great  respect  is  shown  for  the  crowned  with  picturesque  groves  of  tlie  Loo 
dead,  and  elaborate  and  costly  tombs  of  stone  Choo  pine,  a  tree  which  the  artist  would  prize 
form  a  conspicuous  feature  in  the  landscape. —  much  more  highly  than  the  lumberman ;  the 
The  first  account  of  the  Loo  Chooans  which  villages  are  embowered  with  arching  lanes  of 
reached  Europe  was  written  by  a  learned  Chi-  bamboo,  the  tops  of  which  interlace  and  form 
neae  iii  the  early  part  of  the  18th  century,  avenues  of  perfect  shade ;  while  from  the  deep 
whose  narrative  was  translated  and  published  indentations  of  both  shores,  the  road  along  the 
by   the   Jesuit  Gaubil  in  the   Lettreg  Sd^  spinal  ridge  of  the  island  commands  the  most 
antes.    The  squadron  which  conveyed  the  Brit-  delightful  prospects  of  bays  and  green  head- 
ish  ambassador  Lord  Amherst  to  China  in  1816  lands  on  either  side.    In  the  (Weltered  valleys, 
touched  at  Loo  Choo,  and  Capt.  Basil  Hall,  who  the  clusters  of  sago  palm  and  banana  trees  give 
commanded  one  of  the  vessels,  and  Mr.  McLeod,  the  landscape  the  character  of  the  tropics ;  on 
the  surgeon  of  another,  published  accounts  of  the  hills  the  forests  of  pine  recall  the  scenery 
their  visit,  whidh  attracted  great  attention  by  of  the  temperate  zone.    The  northern  part  of 
representing  the  islanders  as  living  in  a  sort  of  the  island  abounds  with  marshy  thickets  and 
golden  age  of  rimplicity,  innocence,  happiness,  hills  overgrown  with  dense  woodland,  infested 
and  peace.    They  were  described  as  without  with  wild  boars,  but  the  southern  portion  is  one 
weapons,  ignorant  of  money,  docile,  tractable,  vast  garden.    The  villages  all  charmed  us  by 
and  honest,  scrupulously  obedient  to  their  rulers  the  great  taste  and  neatness  Splayed  in  their 
and  Laws,  and  as  loving  one  another  too  well  to  construction.     In  the  largest  of  them  there 
do  harm  or  show  ui^kindness.    For  a  time  these  were  buildings  called  cung-quas,  erected  for  the 
representadons  were  received  without  question  accommodation  of  the  agents  of  the  govern- 
or BOi^icion  in  Europe.    It  appears,  however,  ment,  on  their  official  journeys  through  the 
from  Oapt.  Hall's  journal,  that  they  were  not  island.     They  were  neat  wooden  dwellings, 
credited  by  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  to  whom  he  with  tiled  roofs,  the  floors  covered  with  soft 
related  them  during  a  visit  to  St.  Helena  in  1817  matting,  and  the  walls  fitted  with  sliding  screens, 
on  his  return  ft*om  China.    '^No  arms!"  said  so  that  the  whole  house  could  be  thrown  open 
Napoleon,  clenching  his  fist  and  raising  his  or  divided  into  rooms  at  pleasure.    They  were 
voice;   ^  how  then  do  they  fight?"    "I  could  surrounded  by  gardens,  enclosed  by  pine  hedges, 
only  reply,"  says  Capt.  HalL  "  that,  as  far  as  we  and  were  always  placed  in  situations  where 
had  been  able  to  discover,  they  had  never  had  they  commanded  the  view  of  a  pleasant  land- 
any  wars,  but  remained  in  a  state  of  internal  scape."    Little  is  known  of  the  other  islands  of 
and  external  peace."    ^^  No  wars  I"  cried  Napo-  the  group.    The  history  of  Loo  Choo  goes  back 
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to  the  12th  oentary  of  our  era,  at  which  period  two  aetronomioal  papers  in  Gould's  ^^  Astro* 
the  chief  islimd  was  divided  into  three  king-  nomioal  Journal  ;*'  and  one  or  more  yearly  in 
doms  or  principalities.  These  were  afterward  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Amerioan  Association 
consolidated  into  one,  which  became  tributary  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.^'  His  published 
to  China,  and  subsequcDtly  to  Japan.  The  pres-  works  consist  of  '^  Elements  of  Algebra ;''  ^*'  £le- 
ent  dynastt  is  said  to  be  related  to  the  imperial  ments  of  Geometry  aud  Conic  Sections ;''  "  Trig- 
family  of  Japan.  As  a  dependency  of  Japan,  onometryand  Tables;"  ^Elements  of  Analytical 
Loo  Choc  was  included  in  the  treaty  negotiated  Greometry,  and  of  Differential  and  Integral  Cal- 
by  Commodore  Perry  with  the  government  of  cuius ;"  '*•  Introduction  to  Praotioal  Astronomy ;'' 
Teddo,  and  the  port  of  Napa  was  opened  to  ^^Kecent  Progress  of  Astronomy;"  ''A  Treatise 
American  commerce.  on   Arithmetic,   Theoretical   and  Practical ;" 

LOOMIS.  Elias,  an  American  phyncist,  and  "  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy." 
bom  in  Tolland  CO.,  Conn.,  in  Aug.  1811.  He  LOON,  a  web-footed  bird.  SeeDivsn. 
was  graduated  at  Yale  college  in  1880,  where,  LOPE  DE  VEGA.  See  Ybaa. 
f^r  8  years  devoted  to  teaching  and  profes-  LOPEZ,  Nasoisso,  a  Cuban  revolutionist, 
sional  studies,  ho  received  the  post  of  tutor,  born  in  Venezuela  in  1799,  garroted  in  Havana, 
which  he  held  for  8  years.  He  was  the  first  Sept.  1,1851.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  mer- 
person  in  America  to  obtain  a  view  of  Halley^s  chant,  and  diq>]ayed  at  an  early  age  much  sym- 
comet,  at  its  return  in  Aug.  1835,  and  his  obser-  pathy  with  the  national  independence  of  South 
vations  on  that  body,  with  a  computation  of  its  America,  although  he  served  for  some  time  in  the 
orbit,  were  published  in  the  "  American  Journal  army  of  the  king  of  Spfun,  from  which  he  retired 
of  Science."  He  also  made  a  series  of  hourly  inl822withtherankofooloneL  After  l^eevac- 
observations  on  the  declination  of  the  magnetic  nation  of  Venezuela  by  the  Spanish  troops,  he 
needle,  continued  through  more  than  a  year,  established  himself  in  Cuba,  and  aftei^ward  dur- 
In  1886  he  visited  Europe,  spending  a  year  in  ing  a  stay  at  Madrid  he  joined  the  constitution- 
Paris,  where  he  attended  the  lectures  of  roisson,  al  party  of  Isabella  against  Don  Carlos,  and 
Biot,  Dulong,  and  PouUlet.  Betuming  home  in  became  successively  adjutant  of  Gren«  Valdes, 
1887,  he  assumed  the  duties  of  professor  of  nat-  governor  of  the  Spanish  capital,  and  senator  for 
urol  philosophy  in  the  Western  Beserve  college,  Seville,  but  threw  up  his  omoes  after  the  refusal 
Ohio,  where  he  remained  for  several  years,  of  the  cortes  to  admit  the  representatives  of 
Here  he  made,  among  other  observations,  those  Cuba.  Valdes  became  governor-general  of  that 
of  260  moon  culminations  for  longitude,  69  cul-  island,  and  Lopez  on  returning  thither  was  em- 
minations  of  Polaris  for  latitude,  16  ocoultations,  ployed  by  him  in  various  capacities,  and  also 
5  comets  with  sufScicnt  accuracy  to  determine  turned  his  attention  to  the  exploration  of  cop- 
their  orbits,  beside  a  multitude  directed  to  the  per  mines.  His  enthusiastic  nature  was  soon  at- 
regulation  of  the  clock  and  other  purposes.  He  tracted  by  the  project  of  throwing  off  the  joke 
observed  the  magnetic  dip  in  nearly  all  the  of  Spain,  and  he  proceeded  in  1849  to  the  Unit- 
nortliern  states,  from  Massachusetts  to  Wiscon-  ed  States,  where  he  sunk  almost  his  whole  for* 
sin ;  and  keeping  a  full  meteorological  journal,  tune  in  the  organization  of  three  successive  ex- 
he  made  the  most  complete  investigation  that  peditions  to  Cuba :  the  so  called  Bound  i^and 
had  hitherto  appeared  of  several  American  expedition  in  1849,  the  "  invasion  of  Card<»as" 
storms,  introducing  some  new  methods  of  his  expedition  in  May,  1850,  both  of  w^hich  failed, 
own.  Of  these  researches,  the  larger  portion  and  lastiy  the  Bahia-Honda  expedition^  which 
appear  in  10  memoirs  contributed  to  the  set  out  in  Aug.  1861,  and  which  ended  fatally. 
^^Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical  Lopez,  with  several  hundred  persons  of  different 
Society^^  (vols,  vii.-x.).  In  1844  he  accepted  the  nationalities  whom  he  had  enlisted  in  various 
professorship  of  natural  philosophy  in  the  New  parts  of  the  United  States,  landed  at  Morillo,  near 
York  university,  which  office  he  still  occupies.  Havana,  where  he  left  200  of  his  men  under  the 
A  portion  of  the  time  between  1845  and  1849  he  command  of  C<^  Crittenden,  who  were  soon 
was  employed  in  connection  with  the  late  S.  C.  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  shot.  Lopez  him- 
Walker  and  others,  under  the  direction  of  the  self  went  to  Las  Pozas,  where  he  succeeded  in 
superintendent  of  the  coast  survey,  in  determin-  repelling  an  attack  of  tiie  Spanish  soldiers ;  but, 
ing  the  difference  of  longitude  between  New  isolated  from  his  friends,  he  sought  refuge  in  the 
York  and  other  cities,  by  means  of  the  electric  mountains,  where  he  was  captured  and  taken  to 
telegraph.  In  the  course  of  these  experiments,  Havana.  He  was  sentenced  to  death,  which  he 
the  observations  at  the  New  York  station  being  met  with  great  firmness.  He  left  a  wife  and  a 
uniformly  made  by  Prof.  Loomis,  the  velocity  son ;  the  latter,  now  (1860)  about  27  years  old, 
of  the  electric  current  through  telegraph  wires  was  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death  pursuing 
was  first  determined.  The  contributions  of  his  studies  in  Switzerland. 
Prof.  Loomis  to  science  cover  a  great  variety  LOPHIODON  (Cuv.),  an  extinct  tapiroid 
of  subjects,  but  relate  more  especiaUy  to  astron-  pachydermatous  animal,  found  in  the  eocene 
omy,  magnetism,  and  meteorology.  Beside  the  tertiary  deposits  of  central  Europe — the  genus 
memoirs  above  referred  to,  some  80  or  more  tapirotherium  (Blainv.^.  The  dental  formula, 
papers  of  his  have  appeared  in  the  "  American  according  to  Piotet,  is :  incisors  §i J,  canines 
Journal  of  Science ;"  one,  on  storms,  in  the  )-=|,  and  molars  |i{.  The  dentition  resembles 
*^  Smithsonian  Contributions  to  Knowledge  ;*'  that  of  the  ti^nra,  and  the  generic  name  indi- 
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cates  the  transverse  ridges  of  the  molars ;  bnt  as  well  as  essays  and  letters  on  topics  in  thedr 

these  are  more  oblique  than  in  the  tapirs,  single  ogy  and  ethics.      Amoos  the  latter  may  be 

in  the  anterior  teeth,  and  triple  in  the  posterior*  mentioned  a  "  Letter  to  the  Bev.  Daniel  Dana, 

Their  remains  are  not  found  in  the  dilnvium,  D J).,  on  Prof.  Parkas  Theology  of  Kew  £ng- 

pliocene,  or  miocene,  bnt  in  the  eocene  fresh  land  ^'  (1852) ;  an  essay  on  the  millenniam,  re^ 

water  strata.    Of  the  8  species  mentioned  by  to  the  general  convention  of  Kew  Hamp^ire 

Pictet,  the  largest  is  the  X.  iMelense  (Cuv.),  one  (1854) ;  two  ^^  Letters  to  Ministers  of  the  Gos- 

third  larger  than  the  Indian  tapir,  and  of  the  pel  of  All  Denominations  on  Slavery'^  (1854r-'5), 

size  of  a  small  rhinoceros.  m  which  he  endeavors  by  biblical  and  religious 

LOPHOBBANOHS,  an  order  of  bony  fishes,  arguments  to  prove  the  lawfulness  of  slavery ; 

whose  nils,  instead  of  hanging  in  regular  fring-  and  some  others  on  kindred  subjects,  which 

es,  are  disposed  in  tnffcs  arranged  in  pairs  along  have  attracted  attention  from  their  peculiarities 

the  branonial  arches.    The  external  skeleton  of  opinion  as  well  as  the  vigor  and  earnestness 

resembles  the  armor  of  the  ganoids,  and  they  are  witii  which  the  author  mainUuns  his  views.  He 

placed  by  some  as  an  order  of  this  class;  the  has  also  edited  with  an  introductory  notice  a 

body  is  almost  fleshless,  and  the  form  is  gener-  selection  from  the  sermons  of  his  sod,  the  Bev. 

ally  stiff  and  angular ;  the  snout  is  elongated  and  John  K.  Lord,  a  Congregational  clergyman,  who 

tubular,  the  gill  opening  vei^  small,  and  the  aur  died  in  Oincinnati  in  June,  1649  (Boston,  1850). 

bladder  without  a  duct.    This  order  includes,  LOBD^S  DAY,  the  legal  name  of  Sunday, 

among  others,  the  Renera  hwpocampus  (Cuv.),  In  the  early  ages  of  Christianity  it  does  not 

pegasus  (Linn.),  bjolcL  syngnatntts  (Linn.).  In  the  seem  to  have  been  supposed  that  Sunday  had 

hippocampus,  or  sea  horse,  the  head  resembles  taken  the  place  of  the  cfe wish  sabbath ;  but  from 

that  of  a  miniature  horse  surmounted  by  spines  the  days  of  the  i4>ostles  it  was  regarded  with 

or  knobs ;  by  means  of  the  prehensile  tajl  they  veneration,  as  the  dies  dommieOy  or  the  Lord's 

can  suspend  themselves  from  submarine  objects ;  day.    In  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 

like  the  chameleon,  they  possess  the  faculty  of  there  is  however  a  different  feeling  toward 

directing  one  eye  forward  and  the  other  back-  Sunday  from  that  which  prevails  elsewhere  in 

ward;  they  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  ocean.  Among  Christendom;  and  this  is  manifested  equally  in 

the  strange  and  beautiful  forms  in  this  order  may  the  provisions  of  law  and  in  common  usage, 

be  mention^  the  phyllopteryx  of  the  Australian  Prom  early  times  the  day  was  set  apart  as  one 

seas,  having  the  most  exquisite  red  and  purple  not  to  be  employed  in  secular  business,  and 

tints,  and  adorned  with  numerous  leaf-like  ap-  hence  came  the  maxim  quoted  by  Coke :  Dies 

pendages.   In  the  mailed  pegaaus,  with  its  spiny  dominieus  nan  est  juridicus.    So  early  as  in 

rings,  the  mouth  opens  at  the  base  of  the  pro-  the  27th  of  Henry  VI.  (1449)  an  act  was  passed 

longed  snout,  as  in  the  sturgeons.    Syngnathus  prohibiting  fairs  and  markets  on  certain  feast 

will  be  noticed  under  Pipe  Fish.    One  of  the  days,  Easter  Sunday,  and  ^^  other  Sundays.'^  In 

most  curious  peculiarities  in  this  order  is  that  the  1st  of  James  I.  (1603)  dealers  in  leather 

the  males  carry  the  eggs  about  in  ventral  or  were  prohibited  from  exposing  for  sale  shoes, 

caudal  pouches  until  they  are  hatched.  &c.,  on  Sundays ;  and  in  the  1st  of  Charles  I. 

LOBAIN,  a  N.  co.  of  Ohio,  bordering  on  Lake  (1625)  a  statute  prohibited  meetings  of  persons 

Erie,  drained  by  Black  river  and  Beaver  creek ;  for  any  sports  and  pastimes  out  of  their  parishes^ 

area,  650  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  26,086.    The  or  for  ^^  bull  or  bear  baiting,  common  plays, 

surface  is  level  and  the  soil  fertile.    It  is  inter-  interludes,  or  other  unlawful  games  and  exer- 

sected  by  the  Cleveland,  Columbus,  and  Cindn-  cises,  within  their  parishes."    But  in  the  29th 

nati,  the  Cleveland  and  Toledo,  and  the  Lake  of  Charles  II.  (1678)  the  statute  was  passed 

Shore  railroads.    The  productions  in  1850  were  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  foundation  of  all 

142,881  bushels  of  wheat,  885,887  of  Indian  the  present  law  on  the  subject,  in  England  and 

corn,  174,210  of  oats,  and  262,500  lbs.  of  wool,  in  tne  United  States.    It  enacted  '^  that  no 

There  were  4  grist  mills,  22  saw  mills,  1  found-  tradesman,  artificer,  workman,  laborer,  or  other 

ery,  1  woollen  factory,  6  tanneries,  and  8,027  person  whatsoever,  shall  do  or  exerc^e  any 

pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Elyria.  worldly  labor,  business,  or  work  of  their  ordi- 

LOBD,  NATHA.N,  D.D.,  an  American  clergy-  nary  callings,  upon  the  Lord's  day  or  any  part 
man,  born  in  Berwick,  Me.,  in  1792.  He  was  thereof  (works  of  necessity  and  charity  only 
graduated  at  Bowdoin  college  in  1809,  and  pass-  excepted) ;"  and  "  that  no  person  or  persons 
ed  2  years  as  an  assistant  at  Phillips  Exeter  acad*  whatsoever  shall  publicly  cry,  show  forth,  or 
emy.  After  a  year  spent  in  general  studies,  he  expose  to  sale,  any  wares,  merchandises,  fruit, 
entered  upon  the  study  of  theology  at  Andover  herbs,  goods,  or  chattels  whatsoever,  upon  the 
theological  seminary,  completing  his  course  in  Lord's  day  or  any  part  thereof."  This  act  was 
1815.  In  May,  1816,  he  was  ordained  pastor  followed  by  a  series  of  decisions  which,  pro- 
of the  Congregational  church  in  Amherst,  N.H.,  ceeding  upon  the  ground  that  all  prohibitory 
where  he  remained  12  years.  In  1828,  upon  statutes  must  be  construed  rigorously,  have  cer- 
the  resignation  of  the  Bev.  Bennet  Tyler,  D.D.,  tainly  confined  the  operation  of  the  statute  with- 
he  was  chosen  president  of  Dartmouth  college,  in  narrower  limits  than  were  intended.  Thus, 
a  position  which  he  still  retains.  Dr.  Lord  has  while  it  says  that  "no  other  person  whatsoever" 
been  an  occasional  contributor  to  tlieological  shall,  &c.,  it  has  been  held,  that  because  general 
reviews,  and  has  published  nnmerous  sermons  words  following  particular  words  must  be  con- 
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etrned  as  4»fudem  generis^  therefore  the  previ*  day. — ^Among  the  qnestiona  which  have  arisea 
ons  particular  words,  ^^  no  tradesman,  artificer,  tinder  these  laws,  the  most  important  was, 
workman,  laborer,"  are  to  be  taken  as  including  whether  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  in  violation 
all  those  to  whom  the  statute  applies;  and  on  of  law  was  nevertheless  valid,  leaving  the  par- 
this  ground  it  has  recently  been  fae^d  by  Lord  ties  liable  to  punishment  for  their  breach  of  the 
Tenterden,  that  drivers  and  proprietors  of  stage  law.  This  was  the  construction  put  upon  the 
coaches  are  not  included,  and  that  a  con-  statute  in  Massachusetts  until  recently,  and  in 
tract  to  carry  a  passenger  in  a  stage  coach  on  a  other  states  there  were  rulings  to  a  similar 
Sunday  is  not  milawful  in  EngliuLd.  So,  too,  effect ;  but  the  prevailing  if  not  the  universal 
the  words,  "  any  worldly  labor,"  are,  after  some  law  now  is,  that  the  contract  itself  by  means 
fluctuation,  now  controlled  and  limited  by  the  of  its  iUcffality,  is  wholly  void,  conferring  no 
subsequent  words,  ^^  or  work  of  their  ordinary  rights  and  imposing  no  obligations  upon  any 
callings;"  and  therefore  one  who  sold  ahorse  on  party.  In  Ohio  a  distinction  has  been  made 
Sunday  was  permitted  to  recover  the  price  be-  somewhat  like  that  taken  in  the  English  courts, 
cause  it  was  not  *^  the  exercise  of  his  ordinary  and  a  contract  made  on  Sunday  for  the  sale  of 
calling;"  and  Baron  Parke  (now  Lord  Wensley-  land  was  held  to  be  valid,  apparently  on  the 
dale)  is  the  only  eminent  judge  who  has  recently  ground  that  this  was  only  the  case  of  a  single  Gale 
doubted  this  very  narrow  limitation  of  the  stat-  out  of  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  w^hile  the 
ute. — ^In  this  country  we  have  but  little  nice  statute  was  intended  only  to  prevent  tiie  pursuit 
construction  of  this  kind  applied  to  what  are  of  one's  ordinary  business  on  that  day.  'But  in 
called,  in  common  parlance,  the  Sunday  laws,  Indiana,  where  the  words  of  the  statute  are  pre- 
altbough  the  statutes  always  speak  of  Sunday  dsely  the  same  as  in  Ohio,  it  is  held,  in  con- 
as  the  Lord's  day.  The  Puritan  colonists,  if  formity  with  the  prevailing  rule,  that  all  oon* 
they  did  not  introduce,  at  least  adopted  and  es*  tracts  made  on  Sunday  are  void.  It  is,  however, 
tablished  to  the  full  extent  of  their  influence,  admitted,  that  a  contract  begun  on  Sunday,  and 
the  idea  that  Sunday  was  the  Ohristian  sabbath,  agreed  upon  as  to  all  its  terms  but  not  in  fact 
and  that  it  was  to  be  kept  holy  not  merely  by  completed  until  the  next  day,  is  binding.  Thus 
the  absence  of  all  labor,  but  by  that  of  aU  if  A  agrees  to  sell  an  article  to  B  for  a  certain 
amusement.  One  reason  for  this  probably  was,  price,  and  the  whole  bargain  is  arranged  and 
although  they  may  not  have  been  conscious  of  agreed  to  on  Sunday,  and,  in  the  execution  of  iL 
its  operation,  an  earnest  desire  to  confirm  and  on  Monday  morning  A  gives  to  B  the  article  and 
perpetuate  the  distinction,  or  rather  the  opposi-  B  gives  to  A  his  promissory  note  for  the  price, 
tion  and  hostility,  between  them  and  the  Roman  the  property  in  the  article  passes,  and  the  note  is 
Catholic  church,  and  that  English  Episcopal  as  valid  as  ii' the  whole  bargain  had  been  made  on 
church*  which  they  considered  as  only  the  Eo-  Monday.  But  whether  a  bargain  wholly  made 
man  church  thinly  disguised.  Hence  their  cna-  on  Sunday,  and  therefore  void  thus  far,  can  be 
toms  in  relation  to  Sunday  were  rigid  to  the  rendered  valid  by  a  mere  subsequent  recogni- 
last  extreme,  and  their  laws  almost  equally  so.  tion,  is  uncertain  on  the  authorities ;  but  their 
Ludicrous  stories  are  told  of  them,  as  that  no  tendency  is  to  the  negative.  So,  too,  we  have 
one  was  permitted  to  make  beer  on  Saturday,  authority,  though  certainly  not  uncontradicted, 
lest  it  should  '•''  work"  on  Sunday ;  but  for  all  for  saying,  that  if  a  sale  is  made  on  Sunday  and 
these  there  is  probably  no  better  foundation  the  property  then  delivered  to  the  buyer,  and 
than  the  fact  of  very  rigorous  laws  against  la-  the  price  is  not  then  paid,  the  seUer  cannot 
bor  and  recreation.  These  laws  remained  in  maintain  an  action  for  the  price,  because  the 
full  force  as  long  as  they  were  sustained  by  the  contract,  being  void,  imposed  no  obligation  on 
feelings  and  habits  of  the  people.  But  the  ex-  the  buyer ;  and  neither  can  the  seller,  if  the 
cessive  severity  of  the  earliest  years  of  our  buyer  refuses  to  return  the  article,  maintain  an 
colonies  could  not  be  maintaioed  either  in  usage  action  for  it  or  its  value,  because  he  has  parted 
or  in  law.  There  was  a  gradual  relaxation,  with  the  possession  by  his  own  wrongful  act, 
which  by  the  time  of  the  revolutionary  war  had  and  both  parties  being  violators  of  the  Taw  and 
become  very  considerable.  When  the  colonies  in  equal  &u]t,  the  law  leaves  them  to  suffer  the 
became  states,  the  Sunday  laws  assumed  a  form  consequences  of  their  acts,  and  will  not  inter- 
which  they  have  maintained  substantially  ever  fere  to  help  either  against  the  other. — ^The  ques- 
since ;  although  it  is  certain  that  the  observance  tion  as  to  what  is  covered  by  t^e  exception  of 
of  these  laws  has  become  much  less  constant  works  of  necessity  or  charity,  has  frequently 
and  universal  than  it  was  formerly,  and  viola-  been  raised.  Thus,  when  a  defect  in  a  high- 
tions  are  now  habitual  and  disregarded,  which  way  endangered  passengers,  it  was  held  in 
would  have  formerly  been  visited  with  imme-  Massachusetts  to  be  not  only  the  right  but  the 
diate  punishment.  The  laws,  in  their  letter,  duty  of  the  proper  authorities  to  repair  it  on 
are  very  similar  in  nearly  all  the  states,  and  are  that  day.  In  Pennsylvania,  where  a  son  hired 
substantially  the  same  with  the  earliest  laws  of  a  carriage  to  visit  his  fiither,  it  was  declared  to 
the  states  of  New  England.  They  provide  gen-  be  a  legal  contract,  there  being  no  evidence 
erally,  perhaps  universally,  but  with  some  di-  that  it  was  a  mere  '*  excursion  of  pleasure.'' 
versityof  language,  that  no  persons  shall  engage  And  in  Alabama  it  was  held  that  a  creditor 
in  any  labor,  busmess,  or  work,  excepting  only  might  lawfully  enter  into  a  contract  with  his 
works  of  necessity  and  charity,  on  the  Lord's  debtor  on  Sunday,  if  he  could  satisfy  a  jury 
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that  it  was  neoessair  to  do  this  on  that  da/  in  punishment,  orgive  the  ix\jnred  party  a  claim 

order  to  save  his  deht  or  obtain  indemnity,  for  damages. — ^The  extent  of  the  Lord's  day  is 

But  in  a  case  which  came  before  the  English  not  quite  certain.    Some  of  onr  statutes  define 

house  of  lords,  although  we  should  bardlj  ex-  it,  and  indeed  most  of  them  do  so  now,  but  not 

pect  to  find  it  there,  it  was  solemnly  adjudged  yet  all.    In  Oonnectiout  it  has  been  defined  by 

that  a  barber  ooula  not  lawfully  require  his  the  courts  as  extending  only  from  daybreak  to 

apprentice  to  attend  in  his  shop  on  Sundays,  the  closing  of  daylight  on  the  Sunday.    Gener- 

to  shave  customers,  because  this  was  a  work  ally  it  is  from  sunset  on  Saturday  to  sunset  on 

of  convenience  only,  and  neither  of  necessity  Sunday ;  but  for  many  purposes  it  begins  only 

nor  of  mercy.    An  interesting  question  was  at  midnight  between  Saturday  and  Sunday  and 

once  raised  in  Pennsylvania,  whether  the  ex-  ends  with  the  next  midnight.    The  very  impor- 

oeption  in  the  Sunds^  laws  extended  to  the  tant  rule  has  been  asserted,  that  if  a  contract  is 

oontract  of  marriage ;  for  in  that  state,  as  in  proved,  as  by  an  uncontradicted  date  upon  it,  or 

most  others,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  otherwise,  to  have  been  made  on  Sunday,  this 

marriages  which  take  place  ore  celebrated  on  is  not  enough  to  invalidate  it,  nnless  it  can  be 

8  unday.    If  this  contract  be  illegal,  it  ia  void,  also  shown  to  have  been  made  within  the  pro- 

and  fearfbl  consequences  would  ensue.    With-  tected  hours.  Tor  if  an  act  may  have  been  legal, 

out,  however,  the  aid  of  authoritative  decision^  the  law  will  presume  that  it  was  so  if  there  be 

it  seems  to  be  generally  conceded  that  a  mar-  no  evidence  to  the  contrary.    Some  of  the  state 

riage  celebrated  on  Sunday  is  valid,  either  be-  statutes  contain  exceptions,  providing  that  the 

cause  it  is  a  continuing  contract,  remade  every  Sunday  laws  shall  not  apply  to  those  who  con- 

suocessive  day,  or  because  it  stands  in  the  same  scientiously  observe  Saturday  as  the  sabbath, 

class  with  baptisms,  funerals,  and  other  acts  if  they  do  not  disturb  others  in  their  observance 

which  have  a  religious  character  imparted  to  of  Sunday. — ^Formerly  a  question  was  raised, 

them,  and  for  which  Sunday  is  a  proper  day.  not  before  the  coniita,  but  before  congress, 

But  it  appears  now  to  be  settled  law,  that  which  produced  much  excitement,  and  aLnt)st 

there  is  no  class  of  contracts  and  no  acts  of  a  rose  to  the  dignity  of  a  political  question,  as  to 

business  character  which  of  themselves,  and  themnningof  the  mails  on  Sunday.  But  it  was 

by  their  own  nature,  are  works  of  necessity  or  practically  settled  by  the  system  which  now 

charity ;  while  any  act  may  be  made  so  by  cir-  prevails  through  the  country,  by  which  the  short 

cumstances.    Thus,  even  the  solemn  act  of  and  local  mails  do  not  run  on  Sunday,  nor  are 

making  a  wiU  is  not  one  which  may  lawfully  the  post  offices  generally  open  for  delivery ;  but 

be  made  on  Sunday,  nnless  the  circumstances  the  long  mails  continue  on  their  route,  and  the 

of  the  case  give  to  the  execution  of  that  will  at  largest  post  offices  are  open  a  part  of  the  day. 

that  time  the  character  of  a  work  of  necessity  — ^In  some  of  the  states,  or  rather  of  the  largest 

or  charity ;  while,  as  we  have  seen,  even  a  bar-  cities,  as  New  York,  St.  Louis,  and  Cincin- 

gain  of  business  may  be  justified  and  made  vidid  nati,  a  question  has  practically  arisen,  which 

by  necessity.    In  relation  to  the  degree  or  kind  will  prooably  soon  come  up  for  l^slative  ac- 

of  necessity  required  to  justify  an  act,  a  consid-  tion,  now  far  the  provisions  of  the  Sunday  laws 

erable  change  in  public  opinion  has  unquestion-  should  be  qualified  to  bring  them  into  better 

ably  taken  place.    But  a  few  years  since,  pros-  accordance  with  the  tastes  and  habits  of  the 

ecutions  were  maintained  for  slaughtering  ani-  citizens  of  foreign  birth  who  form  a  large  part 

mals  for  food  in  weather  so  hot,  that  if  Killed  of  their  populations. 

on  Saturday  tiie  meat  would  be  spoiled  on  LORDS,  Houss  or.  The  parliament  of  the 
Monday ;  but  now  such  things  are  never  heard  United  Kincdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
of.  On  one  point,  which  has  come  before  va-  is  composed  of  the  sovereign  and  the  three 
rious  courts,  there  is  as  yet  no  settled  law.  If  estates  of  the  realm,  the  lords  spiritual,  the 
A  makes  a  bargain  with  B  on  Sunday  in  viola-  lords  temporal,  and  the  commons.  Of  these, 
tion  of  law,  and  by  an  abuse  of  this  bargain  in-  the  lords  spiritual  and  lords  temporal  constitute 
fiicts  an  iniury  on  B,  has  B  no  remedy?  Thus,  the  house  of  lords.  The  former  consist  of  the 
if  AhiresB's  horse  fbr  a  specific  journey  on  arohbishopsof  0aDterburyandofYork,24Eng- 
Snnday,  B  cannot  recover  the  hire  of  the  horse ;  lish  bishops,  and  4  bishops  of  the  church  of  Ire- 
but  if  A  goes  four  times  as  far  and  rides  the  land,  of  whom  oue  is  regularly  an  archbishop. 
horse  to  death,  has  B  still  no  remedy  ?  So  it  Constitutional  writers  are  not  unanimous  upon 
has  been  held  in  Massachusetts ;  but  in  New  the  right  or  tenure  by  which  the  lords  spiritual 
Hampshire  the  doctrine  is,  that  while  B  ac-  sit  iu  parliament.  Inthe  Saxon  times,  certainly, 
quires  no  rights  under  the  contract,  he  has  all  they  sat  by  virtue  of  their  ecclesiastical  office, 
his  rights  to  recover  damages  for  the  wrong  At  the  conquest,  says  Blackstone,  the  spiritual 
done  to  him.  This  we  hold  to  be  the  better  tenure  of  fhink  almoign,  or  f^ee  alms,  upon 
doctrine,  and  in  conformity  with  the  establish-  which  the  bishops  held  their  lands  under  the 
ed  principle  that  the  Sunday  laws  are  intended  Saxon  government,  was  changed  into  the  feudal 
to  prohibit  and  do  prohibit  only  contracts  and  or  Norman  tenure  of  barony ;  and  it  was  by 
the  transaction  of  business  on  that  day,  but  are  succession  to  these  baronies,  which  were  in- 
not  intended  to  permit  a  man  to  commit  with  alienable  from  their  respective  dignities,  that 
impunity  on  that  day  a  wrong  which,  if  com-  the  bishops  and  abbots  were  allowed  their 
mitted  on  any  other  day,  would  expose  him  to  seats  in  the  house  of  lords.  So  the  constitutions 
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of  Clarendon  Tsee  Hxnbt  U.)  declared  that  the  titles  of  honor  which  give  them  the  privHegee 
hishops  ehonla  hold  their  lands  as  baroniesi,  of  rank  and  precedence ;  and  they  are  individn* 
and  attend  the  king's  eonrt.  It  is  probable  that  ally  the  hereditary  counseUors  of  the  crown ; 
the  prelates  are  now  snmmoned  to  parliament  with  the  lords  spiritual  they  form,  when  not  as- 
as  territorial  barons,  and  it  maybe  that  this  sembled  in  parliament,  the  permanent  conncil  of 
title  by  tenure  merges  all  chums  founded  upon  the  sovereign,  though  they  may  act  in  the  same 
episcopal  dignities  and  supported  by  ancient  capacity  when  so  assembled,  as  for  example  in 
usage.  The  bishops  wore  excluded  from  parlia-  addressing  the  throne  upon  matters  of  foreign 
ment  during  the  commonwealth,  bnt  were  re-  or  of  domestic  policy.  When  sitting  in  parlia- 
atored  by  statute.  With  this  single  interruption,  ment  the  peers  form  in  conjunction  with  the 
the  bishops  have  alwaj's  been  present  in  parlia-  lords  spiritual  a  branch  of  the  supreme  legislar 
ment,  and  with  unquestioned  right  The  lords  ture  of  the  kingdom ;  and,  in  the  exercise  of 
spiritual  are  lords  of  parliament,  though  not  peculiar  functions,  they  constitute  a  court  of  ja- 
peers  of  the  realm.  When  therefore  a  peer  is  to  dicature.  In  its  judicial  office  the  house  of  lorda 
be  tried,  the  bishops  are  entitied  to  take  part  possesses  a  distinctive  character  as  the  highest 
in  the  proceedings,  though,  in  conformity  with  tribunal  of  the  realm.  The  lords  havean  origi- 
the  canons  of  the  church,  which  forbid  them  to  nal  and  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  trial  of 
vote  in  capital  causes,  they  are  generally  absent  peers,  and  under  reference  from  the  crown 
from  the  judgment.  Being  not  of  noble  blood,  upon  claims  of  peerage  and  affairs  of  honors, 
like  the  hereditary  peers,  for  a  capital  offence  By  the  acts  of  union  they  have  a  like  jurisdic- 
theyaretriedby  a  jury  like  other  commoners. —  tion  over  cases  of  contested  elections^  or  the 
T^e  lords  temporal  are  divided  into  dukes,  mar-  rotation  of  the  Scottish  or  Irish  representative 
quises,  earls,  viscounts,  and  barons.  They  are  peers.  They  have  also  a  general  jurisdiction  aa 
the  hereditary  peers  of  the  realm,  ennobled  in  the  supreme  court  of  appeals  from  the  other 
blood,  and  subject  to  loss  of  their  dignities  only  courts  of  the  kingdom.  These  judicial  fhno- 
by  attainder  or  by  act  of  parliament.  Since  tions  the  house  of  lords  retains  as  the  represen- 
the  union  with  Scotland  in  1707,  and  with  Ire-  tative  of  ihe  ancient  eoneilium  regit,  or  council 
land  in  1801, 16  Scottish  and  28  Irish  represen-  of  the  king.  Without  going  so  far  back  into 
tative  peers  have  been  returned  to  parliament  antiquity  as  the  witenagemote,  which  was  in- 
by  the  peerages  of  Scotiand  and  Ireland.  They  deed  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  the  Anglo- 
enjoy  all  the  privUeges  of  parliament,  and  may  Saxons,  and  like  the  house  of  lords  paramount 
sit  upon  the  trial  c^  peers.  A  peer  is  made  so  by  to  every  other,  a  closer  resemblance  to  the  prea- 
the  royal  patent  or  writ  which  summons  him  ent  order  may  be  found  in  the  institutions  of 
to  parliament,  and  the  dignity  is  usually  made  the  early  Norman  kings.  William  the  Con- 
hereditary  by  limitation  to  the  heirs  male  of  his  queror  erected  a  new  court,  the  curia,  or  aula 
body,  although  it  is  sometimes  provided  that  it  regis,  composed  of  the  high  officers  of  the 
may  descend  to  others,  as  for  instance,  to  his  state,  whicn,  when  aSairs  demanded,  was  in- 
nephew  or  brother.  The  power  of  the  crown  to  creased  by  the  king's  chief  barons^  his  tenants 
create  a  life  peerage  raised  in  1856  a  very  impor-  in  eapite.  This  court  transacted  all  businessi 
tant  question,  and  one  which  was  very  eam^y  civil  and  criminal,  as  well  as  that  which  con- 
debated.  On  retiring  from  the  bench  Sir  James  cemed  revenue  or  war.  This  moffnum  eaneili' 
Parke  (Lord  Wensleydale)  was  created  baron  of  um,  as  Lord  Holt  calls  it,  was  the  same  as  the 
the  United  Kingdom  for  and  during  his  life,  in-  present  high  cotirt  of  parliament,  the  house  of 
stead  of  the  usuid  limitation.  Government  urged  lords,  and  had  jurisdiction,  as  just  mentioned, 
as  a  reason  for  granting  life  peerages,  the  conve-  both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes,  esjpecially  in 
nience  of  adding  to  the  number  of  law  lords  in  those  relating  to  great  persons  and  to  king's 
the  house,  the  Taw  lords  being  peers  who  have  officers  of  state,  and  by  way  of  appeal  from  all 
held  high  judicial  office  in  tiie  kingdom,  and  other  courts ;  and  now  the  lords  possess  an  ap- 
who  substantially  alone  determine  all  judicial  pellate  jurisdiction  as  a  court  of  last  resort  for 
causes.  It  had  happened  in  1865  that  only  two  the  correction  of  errors  from  inferior  tribunals. 
law  lords,  the  lord  chancellor  and  Lord  St.  Leon-  — ^In  respect  to  the  construction  of  the  house 
ards,  had  sat  to  hear  arguments.  Upon  some  for  any  purpose,  legislative  or  judicial,  there  is 
of  the  causes  tiiey  differed  in  opinion,  and  as,  no  distinction  between  the  lords  temporal  and 
upon  a  familiar  maxim  in  the  procedure  of  the  the  lords  spiritual.  The  presence  of  three  mem- 
lords,  this  equality  of  votes  led  in  each  case  to  bers,  whetiier  spiritual  or  temporal,  who  have 
affirmance  of  the  decrees  brought  up  from  in-  been  duly  summoned  and  sworn,  is  necessary 
ferior  courts,  i4>pellants  argued  that  there  and  sufficient;  and  when  a  speaker  has  heeaa. 
was  virtually  no  decisicm,  and  expressed  great  i^pointed,  the  house  is  constituted  and  maj 
discontent.  "For  the  remedy  of  this  and  other  proceed  to  act  either  as  a  branch  of  the  legisi»- 
mischiefs  the  creation  of  life  peerages  was  pro-  ture  or  as  a  supreme  court  of  judicature.  The 
posed.  After  prolonged  discussion,  however,  lord  chancellor  or  lord  keeper  of  the  great  seal 
the  lords  decided,  if  not  against  the  strict  legal-  is  speaker  ex  officio,  and  an  ancient  order  de- 
ity of  the  measure,  yet  against  its  constitutional  dares  it  to  be  ^'his  duty  ordinarily  to  attend 
expediency.  The  crown  retreated  from  its  posi-  the  lords'  house  of  parliament.''  To  make 
tion,  and  Lord  Wensleydale  received  a  patent  in  proviaon,  however,  for  his  necessary  absence, 
the  usual  form. — ^The  peers  of  the  realm  possess  deputy   speakers  are  appointed   by  commia- 
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rion  from  the  orown,  *'  to  ofBoiate  from  time  oaae  that  Jndicial  assistance  will  be  needed.— 

to  lime  doring  the  roval  pleasnre  in  the  room  The  jurisdiction  of  the  lords  npon  writs  of  error 

and  place  of  the  lord  chancellor.'*    The  office  is  is  of  great  antiqaity,  hut  that  upon  appeals  from 

fsnerally  conferred  npon  the  chief  justice  of  the  courts  of  equity  is  of  recent  origin.    The  first 

ing's  bench,  or  the  chief  baron  of  the  exche-  instance  of  an  appeal  is  found  in  the  year  1621. 

quer.    In  tiie  absence  of  both  the  lord  chancel-  During  that  century  the  exercise  of  this  judi- 

lor  or  keeper  and  the  deputy  speakers,  the  lords  cature  by  the  lords  led  to  angry  and  prolonged 

themselves  select  a  speaker  f^  tempore.    The  diiE^utes  between  the  two  houses  of  parliament 

person  who  acts  as  speaker  need  not  be  a  mem-  The  right  to  exercise  it  was  questioned  by  some 

oer  of  the  house,  nor  indeed  of  the  peerage,  of  the  first  lawyers  of  the  time.    Sir  Matthew 

Commoners  have  often  been  raised  to  the  office.  Hale  contended  that  the  power  of  their  lord- 

They  may  sit  as  roeakers  upon  the  woolsack,  for  ships  to  examine  the  judgments  of  courts  of  law 

constitutionally  that  is  not  within  the  limits  of  was  deriyed  solely  from  the  commission  implied 

the  house.  The  lords  answer  *^  content''  or  ^'not  in  the  royal  writ  of  error,  and  that  the  house 

content'Mn  voting,  and  on  an  equality  of  Totea  eoidd   not  a^udicate  upon  an  appeal  with- 

the  effect  is  the  same  as  if  there  were  a  mijor-  out  violating  the  great  constitutional  maxim 

ity  of  "  not  content,"  for  the  maxim  of  the  which  supposes  all  jurisdiction  to  be  derived 

house  is:  Semper pritumitur  pro  neganU,    In  immediately  and  exdusively  from  the  crown, 

conformity  to  this  rule,  the  question  upon  ap-  Particularly  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Dr.  Sher- 

peals  or  writs  of  error  is  upon  the  reversal  and  ley  against  Sir  John  Fagg,  was  this  question 

not  the  affirmance  of  the  decrees  of  the  court  most  vigorously  contested.  The  commons  were 

below. — ^In  its  judicial  capacity  the  house  of  not  fairly  defeated,  yet  they  finally  acquiesced, 

lords  is  undoubtedly  a  court  of  record,  though  and  since  that  period  no  resistance  has  been 

it  is  not  so,  says  Lord  Eenyon,  when  acting  as  made  to  the  lords'  claim  of  power  to  recdve 

a  legislative  body.     Though,  in  matters  of  a  and  determine  appeals  from  the  equity  courts, 

legi^ative  character,  all   proceedings  in  the  This  triumph  of  the  peers  is  usually  ascribed  to 

house  of  lords  drop  with  the  session,  yet  aU  Ihe  earl  of  Shaftesbury,  who  insisted  that  the 

judidal  processes  remain  in  statu  jnM>,  notwith-  lords'  power  of  review  extended  over  all  the 

standing  the  prorogation,  or  even  the  dissolo-  courts  in  the  kingdom,  civil,  criminal,  and  ecde- 

tion  of  parliament.    Upon  aU  questions  before  siastical.    But  from  the  last  named  courts  ap- 

the  house  in  its  legislative  character,  proxies  peals  have  never  been  entertained.    So  orders 

may  be  and  often  are  used ;  but  by  a  standing  made  on  motion  or  petition  in  matters  of  idio<^, 

order  of  the  year  1697  no  proxies  are  permit-  lunacy,  or  bankruptcy  cannot  be  carried  up  to 

ted  to  be  used  in  any  judicial  matter.    The  tbe  lords,  but  must  be  presented  to  the  king  in 

lords  are  entitied  constitutionally  to  the  assist-  council.  Appeals  lie  from  all  oourts  of  equity  in 

ance  of  certain  high  legal  functionaries  of  the  England  and  Ireland,  and  in  Scotiand  from  the 

realm.     The  justices  of  the  king's  bench  and  courts  of  session  and  from  the  commission  of 

of  tlie  common  pleas^  the  barons  of  the  ex-  teinds,  composed  of  the  judges  of  the  court  of 

chequer,  the  attorney-general,  solicitor-general,  session,  and  established  for  ^^the  plantation  of 

and  king's  sergeants  are  commanded  by  the  kirks  and  valuation  of  tithes."    The  decrees  or 

writ,  under  the  great  seal,  which  accompanies  sentences  of  her  mi^esty's  court  of  exchequer 

the  patents  of  tiieir  offices,  "  to  give  their  are  also  reviewable  by  the  house  of  lords ;  but 

attendance  in  pariiamen  t  and  to  treat,  confer,  as  appeals  are  competent  only  upon  proceedings 

and  give  their  advice."  These  officers  were  ori-  which  follow  tiie  forms  of  equity  practice,  and 

ginafly  summoned  as  members  of  the  eondUum  as  these  are  unknown  to  the  Scotch  court  of 

regis  ordinarium^  who  at  a  very  remote  period  exchequer,  the  mode  of  relief  from  this  court  is 

Srobably  gave  their  votes  on  judgment  Their  by  writ  of  error  to  parliament  and  not  upon  ap- 
uties  were  anciently  of  the  first  importance,  peal. — ^The  ancient  course  of  proceeding  upon 
No  cause  was  heard  without  their  assistance;  error  was,  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  either  by 
thev  gave  opinions  and  advice  upon  cuestions  petition  or  by  writ,  both  forms  however  being 
of  law  and  equity,  prepared  special  judgments,  substantially  the  same.  During  18  months  of 
and  drew  up  issues  when  trials  at  law  were  the  session  of  the  long  parliament,  from  May, 
directed.  But  for  more  than  a  century  and  a  1646,  to  Dec.  1648,  162  writs  of  error  were 
half  the  ju^cial  frmctions  of  tbe  house  of  lords  brought  before  that  body.  This  fact  indicates 
have  been  exercised  almost  entirely  without  that  this  jurisdiction  was  even  then  familiar 
the  assistance  or  even  presence  of  the  judges,  and  popular ;  indeed,  the  forms  of  procedure  at 
They  appear  very  rarely  now  in  the  house,  and  present  do  not  differ  materiaUy  from  those  set- 
then  only  when  raNsciaUy  summoned.  The  sum-  tied  upon  three  centuries  ago.  Writs  of  error 
mons  is  usually  directed  to  the  common  law  to  the  lords  are  confined  to  matters  of  law. 
judges,  for  they  are  excluded  from  the  house  They  lie  from  all  judgments  of  the  courts  of 
of  commons,  while  the  attorney-general,  the  exchequer  chamber  in  England  and  Ireland, 
solicitor-general,  master  of  the  rolls,  and  king's  and  from  all  judgments  in  common  law  of  the 
sergeants  are  not  This  order  for  the  attend-  court  of  exchequer  in  Scotiand ;  from  all  such 
ance  of  the  judges  may  issue  either  upon  the  judgments  of  the  courts  of  queen's  bench  in 
proper  motion  of  the  house  or  upon  petition  of  England  or  Ireland  as  are  not  intermediately 
suitors,  if  it  appear  from  the  character  of  the  reviewable  by  the  coturts  of  exchequer  chamber 
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of  the  two  ooimtries;  firom  ill  lodgments  of  himself  to  the  iMeiTer;  others  (the  GalTiniflteX 
the  oommon  law  or  petty  bag  Bide  of  the  high  denjing  the  real  presenoe  of  Ohrist  in  the  ele* 
oovai,  of  chancery ;  and  from  decisions  of  the  menta,  yet  believe  that  there  is  in  it  a  real  eom- 
commiasioners  of  error  appointed  to  review  the  monication  of  Ohxist  with  the  believer ;  others 
common  law  proceedings  of  the  London  mani-  again,  that  it  is  essentially  a  commemorative 
dpal  jurisdictions.  Sir  Matthew  Hale  says  the  institnticm  in  remembrance  of  the  sufierings  and 
lords  have  power  to  reverse  their  own  jndg-  death  of  Christ.  This  last  view  prevails  amon^ 
ments ;  but  no  example  of  an  exercise  of  this  most  Protestant  chnrchesu  The  name  Lord's 
power  can  be  found  within  several  centuries,  supper  is  scriptural^  being  taken  from  1  Cor.  xL 
In  the  case  of  Iitus  Oates,  the  lords  in  1689  20.  Other  biblical  names  are  *^  the  Lord's  table" 
affirmed  the  rigorous  judgment  of  the  court  of  and  "  the  Lord's  cup"  (1  Oor.  x.  21).  Many  other 
king's  bench.  Subeequentiy  they  were  disposed  terms  were  early  ihtrodoced  in  the  church,  of 
to  recall  their  decree,  and  the  concorrent  action  which  **  communion"  (borrowed  fit>m  1  Cor. 
of  both  bouses  seems  to  indicate  that  an  act  of  x.  16}  and  "  encharist"  (Gr.  €vxcpimat  thanks- 
parliament,  which  was  then  proposed  though  giving)  are  the  most  common.  The  most  im* 
not  carried,  is  the  only  means  by  which  a  judg-  portent  passages  for  determining  the  doctrine 
ment  of  the  lords  can  be  reversed. — Until  1857  of  the  Bible  respecting  the  Lord's  supper  are  the 
divorce  in  England  was  of  two  kinds,  judicial  aooonnts  which  the  evangelists  Matthew  (xxvL 
and  parliamentary.  When  consanguinity  or  26-29),  Mark  (xiv.  22-25X  and  Luke  (xziL  li^ 
affinity  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  physical  89),  and  the  apostle  Paul  (1  Cot.  xi.  24-26), 
incapacity  or  mental  imbecility,  rendered  the  give  of  Christ's  last  supper  with  his.disdplea. 
parties  inc^able  of  making  a  contract  of  mar-  All  four  say  in  substance  that "  Jesus  toc^  bread, 
riage,  the  ecclesiastical  courts  might  pronounce  and  blessed  it^  and  brake  it^  and  gave  it  to  the 
the  nullity  of  a  presumed  marriage,  or  in  other  disciples,  and  said :  Take,  eat;  this  is  my  body;" 
words  declare  that  it  had  in  fact  never  existed ;  and  that  he  "  took  the  cap,  and  gave  thanks,  and 
in  cases  of  coujugal  infidelity  they  might  decree  gave  it  to  them,  saying :  Drink  ye  all  of  it ;  for 
a  separation  or  divorce  a  mtMa  et  thoro;  but  this  is  my  blood  of  the  new  testament."  Mat- 
in neither  branch  of  their  jurisdiction  of  divorce  thew  has  after  ^'my  blood  of  the  new  testa- 
did  the  courts  assume  to  break  the  legal  bond  of  ment"  the  additional  words :  '^  which  ia  shed 
marriage.  Divorce  a  mnoulo  was  possible  only  for  many  for  the  remission  of  siua"  Lake  and 
upon  an  act  of  parliamentb  The  jurisdiction  in  Paul  have  also  the  words:  **'  tins  do  in  remem- 
causes  of  divorce  was  not  indeed  exduaively  brance  of  me."  Paul  warns  the  Corinthians  (1 
reserved  to  the  upper  house,  but  it  formed  an  Cor.  x.  16-21)  that  they  cannot  partake  of  the 
important  branch  of  its  judicial  functions.  The  Lord's  table  and  at  the  same  time  eat  of  the 
divorce  act  of  1857  (20-21  Victoria,  c.  85)  Intro-  pagan  sacrifices,  beoaose ''  the  things  which  the 
dnced  important  modifications  into  the  English  gentiles  sacrifice,  they  sacrifice  to  devils,  and 
law  of  divorce,  and  into  the  jurisdiction  over  it  not  to  God;"  and  in  another  plaoe  of  the  aame 
both  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  and  of  parlia-  epistle  (xi.  27-29),  that  "  whosoever  shall  eat 
ment  The  act  transfers  the  power  of  theecde-  this  bread  and  dnnk  this  cup  of  the  Lord  qh- 
siastical  courts  in  this  province  to  the  newly  worthily  shall  be  guilty  <tf  the  body  and  blood 
created  ^*  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonii  of  the  Lord,"  and  *"*•  eateth  and  drinkethdamna- 
Causes,"  which  is  empowered  in  certain  pre-  tion  to  himseL^  not  discerning  the  Lord's  body." 
scribed  cases  to  decree  an  absolute  dissolution  of  There  are  many  other  passages  in  the  New  Tea- 
marriage.  From  the  decision  ofthis  court,  upon  tament  which  some  interpreters  refer  to  the 
petition  for  dissolution,  the  act  permits  either  Lord's  supper,  but  none  of  them  aa  explicit  as 
party  to  prosecute  an  appeal  before  the  house  those  mentioned  above. — The  words  of  the 
of  lords.  Cases  are  now  frequently  tried  in  the  Bible  were  eariy  interpreted  in  different  ways, 
house  of  lords,  and  reports  of  these  cases  fill  In  the  earliest  periods  of  the  church  there  were 
many  large  volumes.  But,  in  point  of  iajiA,  the  sects  which  felt  at  liberty  to  change  the  de- 
trial  or  argument  proceeds  almost  always  before  ments,  and  to  take  water  instead  of  wine,  and 
the  ^*  law  lords,"  with  a  very  few  other  peers  cheese  instead  <^  or  in  addition  to,  bread.  Many 
who  attend  for  form's  sake,  and  usually  take  no  of  the  words  of  Uie  early  fathers  concerning  the 
part  in  the  hearing  or  decision.  Lord's  sapper  are  capable  of  variooa  inteqweta- 
LORD'S  SUPPER,  a  sacrament  instituted  by  tions,  and  nave  been  claimed  by  various  partiea 
Christ  on  the  night  before  his  death.  Some  de-  for  tiie  confirmation  of  thdr  views.  But  it  ia 
nominations,  as  the  Paulicians  in  the  ancient  generally  admitted  that  the  celebration  of  the 
church,  and  the  society  of  Friends  in  modem  Lord's  supper  in  the  early  church  was  a  general 
times,  have  denied  that  it  was  the  intention  of  usage^  and  was  regarded  by  many  fiithen  not 
Christ  to  make  this  a  religious  institution  for  only  as  something  veiy  solemn,  but  as  something 
future  times;  but  the  vast  migori^  of  Chris-  hig^y  mysterious.  I^iatiua,  Justin,  and IrenAoa 
tians  from  the  earliest  period  of  the  church  have  la&  great  stress  on  the  mysterious  connection 
regarded  it  as  an  ordinance  or  sacrament  insti-  existing  between  the  Logoe  and  the  dements, 
tnted  by  Christ,  and  celebrated  as  such.  Some  Other  fathers  spoke  of  the  elements  as  the 
denominations  (EU>man  Catholics,  the  eastern  symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ ;  thus 
churches,  and  Lutherans)  believe  that  in  it  Christ  Tertullian  and  Cyprian,  both  ci  whom,  however, 
as  God-man  is  really  present  and  oommnnicates  occaaionally  oaH  the  Lord'a  sajgiget  the  body  and 
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blood  of  Ohnflt    It  wais  wpeelany  the  Alexan-  pedlenoy.    The  oomidl  of  Basel  expressly  cod- 
drian  school  (Olement  of  Alexandria,  Origen,  &c.)  firmed  the  doctrine  that  Ohrist  exists  wholly  in 
that  advocated  the  symbolical  aspect,  and  even  either  of  the  elements  (for  which  doctrine  th« 
opposed  those  who  made  no  di8ttncti(»i  between  theologians  used  the    term   ^*  concomitanee")* 
the  external  sign  and  the  thing  itself.     The  Abbot  Rnpertns  Qnotiensis,  in  the  12th  century, 
ohnrch  writers   became  more  explicit  on  the  had  advanced  the  doctrine  of  the  nnton  of  the 
sabjeot  of  the  Lord's  supper  when  after  the  8d  body  and  blood  of  Christ  with  the  bread  (impa- 
oentury  the   liturgical  part  of  divine  service  nation),  and  was  followed  by  several  theolo- 
was  more  developed.     Ohrysostom  called  it  gians,  even  after  the  definition  of  tho  dogma  of 
an  ^' awful  mystery."     Some  of  the  fathers  transnbstantiation  by  the  Lateran  council.  Wyo- 
spoke  of  "a  real  union"  of  the  communicants  lifie  opposed  both  transubstantiation  and  im- 
with  Christ ;  others  of  ^  a  real  change"  from  panation,  and,  with  Berengarius,  believed  in  a 
the  visible  elements  into  the  body  and  blood  of  change  from  an  inferior  into  a  superior.    The 
Ohrist.    The  idea  that  the  Lord^s  supper  was  GreeK  church,  when  it  separated  from  the  Latin, 
.  also  a  sacrifice,  offered  by  man,  and  eepecieHj  also  believed  in  a  change  of  the  elements  into  tlie 
by  the  priest,  was  propounded  as  early  as  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ;  and  in  the  efforts  for 
end  of  the  2d  century. — The  first  great  eucha-  a  union  of  the  two  churches,  the  question  of 
ristic  controversy  was  called  forth  by  a  book  of  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  was  the  only 
Paschasius  Radbertus  in  881  (De   Corpors  et  point  of  difference  with  r^^ard  to  the  Lord's 
San^ne  Domini),  in  which  he  advanced  the  supper^ — With  the  reformation  of  the  16th  oen- 
dootrine  that  the  substance  of  the  oonsecrated  tury  the  controversy  respecting  this  doctrine 
bread  and  wine  in  the  eucharist  was  changed  began  anew.    The  reformers  agreed  in  rejecting 
into  the  very  body  of  Christ  which  was  born  of  the  mass  and  transubstantiation,  and  demanded, 
the  Virgin.    This  was  declared  to  be  an  act  of  as  the  Hussites  had  done  before  them,  that  the 
creation  by  almighty  power,  though  invisible  to  sacrament  should  be  given  to  the  laity  under 
any  but  an  eye  of  faith.    He  was  especially  op-  both  forms.    But  they  differed  among  them- 
posed  by  Ratramnus,  a  monk  of  Corbie,  who  selves  concerning  the  words  of  institution  and 
adhered  to  the  view  that  in  the  Lord's  supper  the  essence  of  tiie  sacrament.    Luther  main* 
there  is  a  communion  of  the  earthly  with  the  taioed   the  real  and  substantial  presence  of 
heavenly.    The  controversy  was  brought  before  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  taking  place,  not 
the  highest  ecclesiastical  authorities,  when  Be-  by  a  transmutation  of  the  external  elements,  but 
rengarius,  archdeacon  of  Angers,  maintained  by  a  supernatural,  though  inconceivable,  union 
that  there  was  a  change  in  the  sacramental  ele-  (unio  iaeramentalit)  of  the  body  and  blood  of 
ments  only  in  a  figurative  sense.    He  contended  Christ  with  the  consecrated  bread  and  wine, 
that  not  the  earthly  elements  themselves,  but  Christ  is  present,  according  to  the  words  of  the 
their  influenoeSf  were  changed  by  their  connec-  larger  catechism  of  Luther,  in  and  under  the 
tion  with  Christ  in  heaven,  who  was  to  be  re-  bread,  and  is  received  not  only  by  the  good,  but 
ceived  nut  by  the  mouth  but  by  the  heart,  also  by  the  wicked.    In  connection  with  hia 
These  views  were  in  particular  expressed  in  a  doctrine  of  the  Lord's  supper  Luther  maintained 
letter  to   Lanfranc,  afterward  archbishop  of  the  ubiquity  of  the  body  of  Christ    The  ob- 
Canterbury,   who   asserted    that  the  body  of  jective  effect  of  the  Lord's  supper,  according  to 
Christ  in  heaven  remained  entirely  unaffected  Luther,  is  the  remission  of  nns ;  the  subjective 
by  the  change  in  the  elements  on  earth.    Sev-  consists  in  the  confirmation  of  the  regeneration 
era!  synods  in  succession,  between  1050  and  which  commenced  in  baptism.    Zwingli  regard- 
1079,  condemned  the  views  of  Berengarius.    At  ed  the  bread  and  wine  only  as  momentous  signs 
the  synod  of  Rome  in  1069  Berengarius  con-  of  remembrance  of  tiiobody  and  blood  of  Christ, 
sented  to  subscribe  to  a  confession  in  which,  in  which  are  in  heaven.    The  effect,  in  his  opinion, 
very  strong  expressions,  a  bodily  participation  consists  in  a  confirmation  of  our  faith  in  the  re- 
in the  fiesh  and  blood  of  Christ  was  asserted,  demptionofmankind  through  the  death  of  Christ 
He  recalled  this  confession,  and  resumed  the  He  explained  the  ^^is"  in  the  phrase  "this  is  my 
controversy,  but  in  1079  consented  to  a  still  body"  in  a  figurative  sense,  as  synonymous 
more  decided  declaration.    The  term  ^Hransub-  with  ^^  signifies."    (Ecolampadius  differed  from 
stantiation"  was  used  in  the  12th  century  by  Zwingli  only  in  the  grammatical  construction 
Hildebert  of  Tours,  and  was  soon  generally  of  the  words  of  institution,  takins,  not  the  word 
adopted  as  best  expressing  the  general  belief  of  ^is,"  but  the  whole  phrase,  and  in  particular 
the  church.    Similar  expressions,  as  "  transi-  the  words  *^  my  body,"  in  a  figurative  sense. 
tion,"  had  been  used  before.    The  4th  council  Calvin  agreed  with  Zwingli  in  taking  bread  and 
of  Lateran,  in  1216,  declared  transubstantia-  wine  only  as  external  signs,  but  with  Luther  he 
tion  an  article  of  faith,  and  in  1267  a  special  believed  in  a  real  though  only  spiritual  partici- 
holy  day  ^Corpus  Christi)  was  instituted,  to  pation  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  This  par- 
give  annuiuly  a  public  exhibition  of  the  belief  ticipation  does  not  consist  in  the  infosion  of  a 
of  the  church.    Already  a  considerable  time  divine  substance,  but  in  a  fipiritual,  animating 
before,  it  had  become  customary  in  the  Latin  power  which  from  the  glorined  bo<ly  of  Christ 
church  to  give  to  the  laity  the  Lord's  supper  streams  over  into  our  souls.  As  the  glorified  body 
only  under  the  form  of  the  bread,  though,  as  of  Christ  is  now  only  in  heaven,  the  soul,  in  order 
the  church  declared,  solely  from  reasons  of  ex-  to  partake  of  it,  mast  be^vatod  inamyaterioua 
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manner,  through  the  agency  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  '*  host"  from  the  Latin  ho$tuif  offering.  On  oA 
to  heaven,  where  it  receives  tiie  body  of  Christ  side  of  it  symboUo  signs  are  stamped ;  since 
not  with  the  month,  but  by  faith.  Unbelievers  the  18th  century,  a  crucifix  with  the  letters 
do  not  receive  the  body  of  Christbut  only  the  I.  N.  B.  I.  (Jesus  Nasarenus  Bex  Judaarum). 
siffn  to  their  own  damnation.  When,  in  the  The  Lutherans  retained  the  wafer,  but  the  Be- 
2d  half  of  the  16th  century,  some  Lutheran  formed  and  other  Frotestant  denominations  de- 
theologians  inclined,  after  the  example  of  Me-  clared  themselves  against  it,  and  took  again 
tanchthon,  tothe  doctrines  of  Gal  vin,  toe  Crypto-  common  bread,  and  most  of  them  also  reintro- 
Calvinistic  controversy  arose  in  the  electorate  duced  the  custom  of  breaking  it.  What  kind 
of  Saxony ;  it  ended  with  the  banishment  of  the  of  wine  Christ  used  at  tiie  passover  has  not  been 
Crypto-Cidvinists.  Most  of  the  other  Protes-  determined  with  full  certainty.  The  church, 
tant  denominations  which  sirose  in  and  after  from  the  earliest  time,  considered  the  color  of 
the  16th  century  adopted  the  views  of  Zwingli,  wine  unessential,  but  white  wine  was  soon  gen- 
while  the  socie^  of  Friends  rejected  the  Lora^s  erally  preferred,  as  it  is  still  with  a  majority  of 
supper  altogether  as  a  Jewish  ceremony,  which  the  'Christian  diurches.  The  custom  of  min* 
Christ  had  observed  like  many  other  ceremo-  gling  water  with  wine  is  said  to  have  been  intro* 
nies,  but  which  was  not  instituted  and  had  no  auced  by  Pope  Alexander  I. ;  it  was  expressly 
signification  for  spiritual  Christians.  The  mod-  enacted  in  the  12tb  century,  by  Clement  IIL, 
em  German  theology  of  the  United  Evangelical  and  regarded  as  a  symbol  of  the  blood  and  water 
church  aims  ffenerafly  at  a  compromise  between  which  streamed  from  Christ^s  side  on  the  crossi 
the  views  of  Luther  and  Calvin,  emphasizing  The  Roman  Catholic  church  mingles  water  with 
real,  objective  communication  of  Christ  to  the  wine  once  before  the  consecration ;  the  Greek 
worthy  receiver,  but  dropping  Luther^s  doctrine  church  twice,  cold  water  before,  and  warm 
of  the  ubiquity  of  Christ^s  body.  In  the  Lu-  water  after  the  consecration.  The  Armenian 
theran  church  and  the  Frotestant  Episcopal  and  Frotestant  churches  take  unmixed  wine. — 
church  eucharistic  controversies  have  often  oo-  It  is  admitted  by  all  that  in  the  primitive  church 
ourred,  as  one  party  in  each  church  still  lays  the  Lord^s  supper  was  alwavs  celebrated  under 
great  stress  on  the  real  and  substantial  presence  the  two  forms  of  the  bread  and  the  cup,  and 
of  Christ  in  the  Lord^s  supper,  while  another  that  sects,  like  the  Manichffians,  who  rejected 
party  strenuouslv  opposes  it.  Those  divines  of  the  wine,  were  strongly  censured.  It  waa^ 
the  Lutheran  church  who  adhere  to  Luther's  however,  an  early  custom  to  carry  to  sick  per- 
yiews  concerning  the  real  presence,  are  generally  sons  merely  the  bread  dipped  in  wine.  In  tiie 
opposed  to  an  admission  of  members  of  the  Cal-  18th  century  Bobert  FuUeyn,  of  Oxford,  de- 
yinistic  or  Zwinglian  confessions  to  the  celebra*  clared  it  a  good  custom  to  give  to  the  laity  the 
tion  of  the  Lord's  supper  in  Lutheran  churches,  bread  only,  to  avoid  the  danger  of  spilling  any 
and,  still  more,  to  Lutherans  receiving  the  sacra-  of  the  wine.  This  view  was  very  soon  adopt- 
ment  in  Calvinistic  or  Zwinglian  churches.  A  ed  by  all  the  scholastics,  who  maintained  that 
nmilar  question  (open  or  close  communion)  is  Christ  was  wholly  present  under  either  form, 
a^tated  in  the  Baptist  churches  (see  Baptists),  and  that  one  form  was  sufficient  for  a  valid  cel- 
where  one  party  maintains  that  none  can  be  ebrationofthe  Lord's  supper.  Thomas  Aquinas 
admitted  to  the  Lord's  supper  save  those  who  and  Bonaventura  especially  recommended  the 
have  been  baptized  (immersed)  on  a  personal  universal  introduction  of  the  communion  under 
profession  of  their  faith  in  Christ,  while  others  one  form,  and  this  soon  became  the  practice  of 
admit  all  evangelical  Christians. — ^The  elements  the  entire  church.  All  the  sects  and  reformers 
used  at  the  Lord's  supper  are  generally  bread  of  the  middle  ages,  as  the  Waldenses,  Huss, 
and  wine.  Christ,  when  celebrating  the  pass-  Wydiffe,  and  Savanarola,  protested  against  this 
over  with  his  disciples,  used  unleavened  wheaten  withholding  of  the  cup  from  the  laity.  The  Frot- 
bread.  The  apostolic  church  took  the  leavened  estant  churches  agreed  in  regarding  the  use  of 
bread  which  Christians  used  to  bring  with  them  both  forms  as  essential  for  the  celebration  of  the 
for  offerings.  When  these  offerings  ceased  to-  ordinance.  The  practice  of  tlie  Boman  Catholic 
gether  wit£  the  agapie,  the  Greek  church  re-  church  was  confirmed  by  the  council  of  Trent 
tained  the  leavened  bread,  while  in  the  Latin  in  1563,  and  has  always  since  been  adhered  to 
church  since  the  8th  century  unleavened  bread  by  the  church.  Only  those  portions  of  the 
has  been  used.  At  the  separation  of  the  Greek  eastern  churches  which  have  acknowledged  the 
church  from  the  Latin,  the  use  of  unleavened  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  pope  (United  Greeks, 
bread  by  the  latter  formed  one  of  the  principal  Armenians,  Copts,  &c.)  have  been  permitted  to 
charges  of  unsound  doctrines  brought  against  retain  the  communion  under  botb  forma,  and  the 
them  by  the  Gh-eeks,  and  proved  afterward  one  same  was  offered  to  the  Protestants  in  the  at- 
of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  a  reunion  of  the  two  tempts  to  effect  a  corporative  union  between 
churches.  The  council  of  Florence,  in  1489,  them  and  the  Boman  Catholic  church. — In  the 
which  attempted  this  reunion,  determined  that  ancient  church  bread  and  wine  were  consecrated 
either  leavened  or  unleavened  bread  might  be  by  the  bishops  and  presbyters  and  dbtributed 
toed ;  but  the  eastern  church  soon  rejected  this  by  the  deacons.  In  what  this  consecration  oon- 
oompromise  together  with  the  union  of  the  sisted  is,  like  the  essence  of  Uie  Lord's  supper 
churches.  The  Latin  church  gave  to  the  bread  itself,  a  subject  of  controversy  among  the  various 
the  form  of  a  wafer,  which  received  the  name  Christian  denominations.    TheBonum  Catholic 
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and  tbe  eastern  chnrohes  beliere  that  the  oonse-  as  being  a  more  scriptural  postnre.  In  a  few  de- 
cratlon  was  the  change  of  the  elements  into  the  nominations  it  is  customary  to  sit  round  a  table, 
body  and  the  blood  of  Christ ;  the  Protestant  d^  and  in  some  regions  12  always  sit  down  at  a 
nominations  think  that,  in  general,  the  conseora-  time.    At  first  bread  and  the  cup  were  given 
tion  was  regarded  in  the  ancient  church,  as  it  is  into  the  hands  of  the  communicants;  later  the 
by  them  now,  as  a  setting  apart  for  and  devoting  distributing  clergyman  placed  the  bread  in  their 
to  sacred  use.    The  formulas  used  at  the  distri-  mouth,  and  held  the  cup  to  their  lips.    The  self- 
bution  of  the  Lord's  supper  were  early  fixed  in  communion  of  the  laity  is  prohibited  by  all  the 
liturffiQS.     All  the  old  liturgies  contain  the  Christian  churches;    the  scdf-communion  of 
words  of  institution  and  a  prayer ;  that  of  the  clergymen  is  generally  practised  in  the  Roman 
Greek  church  a  prayer  to  the  Holy  Spirit  to  Catholic  and  the  eastern  churches,  and  also  cus- 
change  bread  and  wine  into  the  body  and  blood  tomary  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  church  and 
of  Christ — ^The  place  where  the  Lord's  supper  among  the  Moravians,    In  some  churches  vari- 
was  celebrated  was  at  first  the  dwellings  of  the  ous  ceremonies,  as  burning  of  candles,  &c.,  ao- 
believers.    In  times  of  persecution  they  often  company  the  celebration ;  in  most  of  the  r^ 
had  to  celebrate  it  in  bidden  places,  at  the  formed  churches  nothing  is  changed  in  the  usual 
tombs  of  the  martyrs,  &c.    As  ecclesiastical  ar-  form  of  the  divine  service,  except  that  a  special 
cbitecture  was  developed,  special  altar  tables  or  communion  service  is  used.    The  Protestant 
altars  were  introduced  for  its  celebration.    The  churches  generally  have  allowed  a  great  liberty 
time  of  celebration  was  at  first,  in  accordance  with  regard  to  the  mode  of  celebration,  and 
with  the  name  and  the  institution  of  the  ordi-  there  is  accordingly  a  great  variety  of  usages, 
nance,  the  night  or  evening ;  but  it  soon  became  which  it  would  require  too  much  space  to  de- 
a  practice  to  connect  it  with  the  morning  ser-  scribe. — ^Histories  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lord's 
vice,  and  so  it  is  still  in  most  churches ;  the  supper  in  the  Christian  church  have  been  writ- 
Moravians,  however,  celebrate  it  always  at  the  ten  oy  Schulz,  Die  ChriaUiehe  Lehre  vam  Abend- 
evening  service.    Participation,  in  it  was  gen-  Mahle  (2d  ed.,  Leipsio,  1831);  Ebrard,  Das 
erally  very  frequent  in  the  first  ages,  but  became  Dogma  torn  heiligen  Abendmahle   und  mne 
gradually  rarer.    In  the  6th  century  several  (?M<;Ai(;A't«  (2  vols.,  Frankfort,  1845-'6) ;  Kahni& 
ecclesiastical  writers  complained  of  the  remiss-  Die  Lehre  vom  AbendmaM  (Leipsic,  1851) ;  and 
ness  of  Christians  in  this  respect.    Later  synods  ROckert,  Das  AbendmaM  ;  eein  Wesen  und  seine 
prescribed  that  all  the  faithful  should  receive  Qeschichte  in  der  alien  Kirehe  (2  vols.,  Leipsic, 
it  on  the  high  festivals  of  the  church  ^piph-  1866^    An  account  of  the  mode  of  its  celebra- 
any,  Easter,  Pentecost,  and  Christmas).    The  tion  oy  the  various  denominations  is  given  by 
4th  council  of  Lateran,  in  1215,  restricted  this  Scheibel,  Kuru  Naehrieht  van  der  Feier  dee 
universal  participation  on  the  part  of  the  mem-  heiligen  Abendmahle  bei  den  verschiedenen  Eeli- 
bers  of  the  church  to  Easter  alone.    Yet  all  the  gionsparteien  (Breslau,  1824). 
writers  of  the  church  strongly  recommended  to  LORETTO.    See  Casa.  Santa. 
the  faithful  frequency  of  communion.   The  same  LORI,  a  quadrumanons  animid  of  the  lemur 
was  urged  by  tlie  reformers  of  the  16th  century,  family,  and  genus  etenope  (llliger).    The  teeth 
Tbe  Roman  Catholic  church  regards  the  omis-  are :  incisors  },  canines  -fif ,  molars  f  if ;  the 
sion  of  receiving  the  Lord's  supper  during  the  ears  are  short  and  rounded ;  the  eyes  large  and 
Easter  season  as  a  mortal  sin.    The  Protestant  near  together ;  the  fore  finger  no  longer  tlian 
churches  in  former  centuries  in  some  cases  pun-  the  thumb ;  the  tail  very  short  or  absent.  They 
ished  those  who  had  not  appeared  at  the  com-  form  the  family  nycticebida  of  some  authors, 
munion  table  for  a  long  time  or  who  despised  They  are  nocturnal  in  their  habits,  and  so  slow 
the  eucharist  with  banishment,  excommunica-  in  their  movements  that  they  are  often  called 
tion,  and  refusal  of  Christian  barial.    The  free  slow  lemurs ;  they  live  on  trees,  eating  fruit 
Protestant  churches  have  generally  in  their  con-  and  insects,  and  sometimes  small  birds  which 
stitutions  and  statutes  some  provisions  for  the  they  surprise  at  night.    The  aposo  {8.  potto. 
proceedings  to  be  observed  toward  church  mem-  111.)  is  of  a  reddish  color,  and  inhabits  the  Gold 
bers  who  refrain  from  the  celebration  of  the  coast  of  Guinea ;  the  spinous  processes  of  the 
Lord's  supper. — ^The  ancient  church  excluded  last  6  cervical  and  first  2  dorsal  vertebrie,  ac- 
the  catechumens  and  tiie  lapei  from  the  Lord's  cording  to  Van  der  Hoeven,  pierce  the  hairy  in- 
supper,  and  often  gave  it  to  children.    Infant  tegument,  and  have  only  a  weak  horny  cover- 
communion  lasted  in  the  Latin  church  until  Uie  ing.    The  slow  lori  (8,  tardigradue^  auct.)  is  of 
12th  century,  and  exists  in  the  Greek  church  a  yellowish  gray  color,  with  a  dark  dorsal  band, 
still.     The  deacons  used~  to  carry  it  to  those  and  a  narrow  whitish  stripe  between  the  eyes ; 
who  were  prevented  from  being  present  at  di-  it  rivals  the  sloth  for  slowness ;  it  inhabits  Ben- 
vine  service.    The  apostles  received  it,  accord-  gal,  Siam,  Borneo,  and  Sumatra.    The  S,  Jo- 
ing  to  eastern  custom,  reclining;  in  the  4th  vanicue  (Van  der  Hoeven)  is  found  in  Java, 
century  the  custom  of  standing,  and  later  that  The  slender  lori  (S.  gracilis,  Geoffr.),  a  native 
of  kneeling,  was  introduced.    Kneeling  is  still  of  Ceylon,  is  fawn-colored  gray,  without  dorsal 
the  general  or  prevailing  practice  among  Roman  stripe.    (See  Lemub.) 

Catboltcs,  the  eastern  churches,  the  Protestant  LORIENT,  or  L'Oriint,  a  seaport  town  of 

Episcopal  church,  the  Methodists,  and  the  Lu-  France,  in  the  department  of  Morbihan,  situ- 

therans ;  in  the  other  churches,  sitting  prevuls,  ated  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
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river  Soor^  wbioh  is  here  joined  by  the  Blavei,  France,  was  bonnded  N.  by  Lozemborg  and 

266  m.  S.  W.  from  Paris,  and  40  m.  K  W.  from  Trier,  N.  E.  bj  Deoz-Ponts,  £.  hj  Alsme,  8. 

Vannes;  pop.  in  1856,  24,245.    It  is  the  seat  bj  Franohe  Oomt6,  and  8.  W.  and  W.  bj  C^am- 

of  a  dockyiurd  with  slips  for  laying  down  30  pagne,  thus  comiMising  the  tenitorj  now  consti- 

vessels  of  war  at  a  time.    Connected  with  it  tnting   the   departments   of  Mense,  Moselle, 

are  an  arsenal,  a  school  of  naval  artillery,  artil-  Menrthe,  and  Yosges,  a  part  of  Bas-Rhin,  and 

lerj  barracks,  &c»    The  port  is  separated  from  a  district  ceded  to  Rhenish  Pmssia  by  the 

the  rest  of  the  town  by  a  wall,  and  occnpiesan  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815.    Its  principal  rivers 

area  of  4,000  by  2,000  feet.    There  is  a  signal  were  the  Mouse,  Moselle,  Meurthe,  8a6ne,  and 

tower  on  an  eminence  S.  of  the  harbor,  from  Omain ;  the  principal  products  were  iron,  aalt, 

which  vessels  can  be  seen  80  m.  out  at  sea.  and  other  minerals,  timber,  grain,  wine,  and 

The  entrances  of  vessels  in  1854  were  860,  ton-  cattle.    The  inhabitants  were  mostly  of  German 

nage  84,810 ;  clearances,  1,488,  tonnage  48,408.  race,  but  only  in  a  small  part,  between  the 

A  number  of  vessels  belonging  to  the  port  are  Vosges  and  Metz,  has  the  German  language 

engaged  in  the  sardine  fishery.    The  origin  of  maintained  itself;  this  part  is  therefore  caUed 

Lorient  is  due  to  the  naval  depot  founded  there  German  Lorraine.    The  province  was  divided 

in  1666  by  the  French  £ast  India  company,  into  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  comprising  Lor- 

which  from  its  situation  took  the  name  of  Port  raine  proper,  German  Lorraine,  and  the  teni* 

de  r  Orient,  ^^port  of  the  £ast."    The  building  tory  of  Yo^^s,  with  Nancy,  Sarregoemines^ 

pf  the  town  was  commenced  in  1720,  and  in  and  £pinal  as  capitals ;    the  duchy  of  Bar, 

1744  it  was  fortified.    Its  defences  are  still  the  capital  of  which  was  Bar-le-Duc;    and 

strong,  and  it  ranks  as  a  fortress  of  the  8d  class,  the  '*  three  bishoprics,''  Metz,  Toul.  and  Yeiv 

LORME,  Mabion  db,  or  Delobms,  a  French  dun. — ^Under  the  Roman  emperor,  tne  country 

courtesan,  bom  in  or  near  OhMons-sur-Marne  formed  a  part  of  the  province  of  Beilgica  Prima. 

about  1^612,  died  in  Paris  in  1650.  She  was  the  It  was  conquered  by  Clovls,  and  on  the  division 

daughter  of  a  tradesman,  and  received  little  if  of  the  Frankisb  kingdom  under  his  sons  be* 

any  education.    Endowed  with  extraordinary  longed  to  Austrasia.     When  the  empire  of 

personal  attractions,  and  with  an  intelligence  and  Charlemagne  had  been  repeatedly  divided  am<Hiff 

a  wit  equalled  only  by  the  recklessness  and  fri-  his  descendants,  the  division  or  kingdom  of 

volity  of  her  disposition,  she  captivated  as  soon  Lothaire  II.,  son  of  the  empwor  Lodiaire  L, 

as  she  came  to  Paris  the  hearts  of  many  of  the  received  the  name  of  Lothar'^s  Byh  in  Low 

most  brilliant  gentlemen  of  the  French  court.  German,  or  Lothari  Begnum  in  Latin,  whence 

Among  her  most  devoted  admirers  was  the  sprang  the  names   Lotharingia   in   medissval 

celebrated  marquis  of  Oinq-Mars,  who  was  on  Latin,  and  Lorraine.    His  possessions,  how* 

the  point  of  marrying  her  privately,  in  order  to  ever,  by  far  exceeded  the  limits  of  modwn 

put  an  end  to  the  attentions  paid  to  her  by  Lorraine,  extending  from  the  Moselle  to  the 

Kichelieu,  when  this  occasion  is  said  to  have  North  sea.    After  his  death  in  868,  Lorraine 

suggested  to  the  amorous  cardinal  his  law  pro-  was  divided  between  France  and  Germany,  bat 

hibiting  secret  marriages,  the  effect  of  which  subsequently  the  whole  of  it  was  attached  to 

was  to  separate  the  lovers  and  to  make  the  the  latter  empire.    In  the  10th  century  it  was 

fickle  Marion   yield  herself  to  the  powerful  given  by  Otho  the  Great  to  his  brother  Bruno 

minister.    Her  house  soon  became  a  centre  of  Cologne,  and  was  subsequently  divided  into 

for  the  most  distinguished  people.    She  shared  Lower  and  Upper  Lorraine.    The  former  in 

her  empire  with   Ninon   de   L^Enclos,  who,  later  times  received  the  name  of  Brabant,  and 

however,  was  greatly  her  superior  in  mental  eventually  became  a  province  of  the  dukes  of 

culture,  and  who  survived  her  half  a  century.  Burgundy.    The  latter  retained  its  name,  and 

Yoltaire,  in  referring  to  Richeheu's  relations  was  conferred  about  the  middle  of  the  llth 

with  Ninon,  is  supposed  to  have  confounded  century  by  the  emperor  Henry  III.  upon  Gerard 

her  with  Marion.    The  number  of  her  lovers  of  Alsace,  the  founder  of  a  long  dynasty  of 

was  legion.    Her  favors  were  extended  succes-  dukes,  who  with  some  interruptions  ruled  Lev* 

sively  or  simultaneously  to  the  learned  St.  Evre-  raine  down  to  1787,  and  some  of  whom  greatly 

mond,  the  brilliant  duke  of  Buckingham,  and  to  distinguished  themselves  in  the  wars  of  France 

many  other  more  or  less  eminent  men.    During  and  the  empire.    Collatertd  branches  of  titie 

the  minority  of  Louis  XYI.  she  took  an  active  family  were   the  Guides,  Aumales,  £lboenfii| 

interest  in  the  movements  of  the  Fronde.    Her  Harcourta,  and  others  distinguished  in  the  hia- 

social  circle,  once  the  fashionable  resort  of  the  tory  of  Finance.    During  the  reigns  of  Louis 

wits  and  rou6s  of  Paris,  now  became  a  focus  of  XIII.,  XI Y.,  and  XY.,  Lorraine  was  a  principal 

politicians  and  conspirators.    In  1650  she  was  object  of  contention  between  the  empire  and 

ordered  by  Mazarin  to  be  arrested,  but  she  died  its  western  rivaL    Finally,  by  the  peace  whi(^ 

just  before  the  officers  of  the  minister  came  to  terminated  the  war  of  Polish  succession,  the 

take  her  to  prison.    Romantic  reports  of  her  ex-king  of  Pohmd,  Stanislas  Leszczynski,  fiither- 

having  only  simulated  death,  to  make  good  her  in-law  of  Louis  XY.,  received  Lorraine  and 

escape,  and  other  stories  in  regard  to  her,  were  Bar,  to  be  annexed  after  his  death  to  France ; 

rife  at  the  tune,  and  have  since  been  repeated,  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  Frauds  Stephen,  the 

although  they  are  not  authenticated  by  facts.  future  husband  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Bi^sburg 

LORRAINE,  an  ancient  province  of  N.  £.  and  emperor,  receiving  in  exdiange  the  revevr 
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tionoftbd  grand  dttchy  of  Tasosny,  in  which  asin  LORRAINE,  OuktmE.     See  Olattdx  Lob* 

Attstria  he  became  the  foander  of  the  house  of  bJlDks. 

Hapsbarg-Lorrame.    Leszozynski  died  in  1766,  LORTZING,  Albbxght  Gxtstat,  a  German 

when  Lorraine  became  folly  annexed  to  France,  composer,  bom  in  Berlin,  Oct  28,  1808,  died 

LORRAINE,  Ghablks  ds,  brother  of  the  2d  there,  Jan.  20,  1851.    His  iiitber,  who  was  oon- 

dnke  of  Gniee  and  cardinal  of  Gnise,  better  nected  with  the  theatre,  introduced  him  upon 

known  as  the  cardinal  of  Lorraine,  bom  in  the  stage  while  a  child,  and  in  a  few  years  he 

Joinville,  Feb.  17,  1524,  died  Dec  26,  1674.  began  to  compose  songs  and  marches.  He  soon 

At  the  age  of  14  he  received  the  archbishopric  a^r  officiated  in  the  twofold  capacity  of  actor 

of  Rheima,  which  his  nnde  Jean  de  Lorraine  and  sinffer,  and  while  filling  an  engagement  at 

bad  resigned  in  his  favor.    In  1647  he  officiated  Detmold  in  1826  produced  a  melodrama  enti- 

at  the  coronation  of  Henry  II.,  and  almost  im-  tied  *^  The  Pole  and  his  Child,"  which  met  with 

mediately  afterward  was  made  a  cardinal.    He  considerable  snccess.     He  now  produced  in 

was  sent  to  Rome  in  1555  to  conclude  an  alii-  rapid  succession  a  number  of  similar  works, 

Ance  with  the  pope  agftinst  Charles  V.,  and  both  and  an  oratorio,  the  ^^  Ascension  of  Christ." 

in  this  and  in  various  other  diplomatic  missions  In  1838  he  accepted  an  engagement  at  Leipsic, 

displayed  a  remarkable  talent  in  the  manage-  where  in  1887  he  produced  nis  Qwr  und  Zim^ 

mentofaffiedrs  of  state.    His  conduct,  however,  mermann  C^The  Czar  and  the  Carpenter"), 

was  not  always  free  from  the  suspicion  of  his  which  became  one  of  the  most  popular  operas 

aovereign ;  and  having  on  one  occasion  seriously  of  the  day.    Among  his  other  works  are  Uara- 

offended  the  king  by  assuming  the  title  of  car*  mo^  Bans  Saehs,  JMr  Wildsehi^U^  and  Undine^ 

dinal  of  Anjon,  and  thereby  reviving  the  claims  all  of  which  attained  considerable  popularity. 

of  his  family  to  the  county  of  Provence,  it  need-  He  was  subsequently  connected  with  tiie  thea- 

ed  all  the  influence  of  the  Guises  and  the  protec-  tre  at  Vienna  and  other  cities,  and  at  the  time 

tion  of  the  famous  Diana  of  Poitiers  to  restore  of  his  deatii  held  the  position  of  director  at  tlie 

him  to  favor.   Li  1658  he  had  a  secret  interview  Friedrich-Wilhelmstaat  theatre  in  Berlin.    His 

at  Peronne  witii  the  bishop  of  Arras  (afterward  music  is  light  and  pleasing. 

Cardinal  Granvelle),  minister  of  Philip  II.,  at  LORT,  a  division  of  the  parrot  family,  em« 

which  he  was  induced  by  well  chosen  flatteries  bracing  several  very  showy  birds  of  the  £a8C 

to  lend  his  influence  for  a  peace  between  France  Indian  and  Bouth  Pacific  archipelagos,  charao- 

and  Spain  and  the  mutual  cooperation  of  the  two  terized  by  a  large  but  rather  slender  bill,  curved 

monarohs  against  the  Protestants.    The  peace  to  the  pointed  tip,  and  with  the  lateral  margins 

waff  concluded  soon  afterward,  but  the  cardinal  nearly  smooth ;   the  weakness  of  the  lower 

had  now  quarrelled  with  Diana,  and  both  in  the  mandible  and  the  absence  of  prominences  on 

negotiations  for  this  treaty  and  in  the  subse*  the  palate,  and  their  softer  tongue,  often  far- 

quent  favon  of  the  French  king  saw  himself  nished  with  a  pencil  of  bristles,  show  that  their 

sapplanted  by  the  constable  de  Montmorency,  natural  food  is  soft  pulpy  fruits  and  the  juices 

Under  fVands  IL,  whom  he  also  crowned,  he  of  plants  and  flowers,  and  not  the  hard  nuts  and 

was  restored  to  power  and  obtained  the  admin-  seeds  eaten  by  most  other  parrots.    The  tail  is 

istration  of  the  finances.    In  1561  he  placed  the  generally  of  moderate  length,  rounded  or  grad- 

cro  wn  upon  the  head  of  Charles  IX.    He  sat  in  uated ;  the  legs  stout,  and  the  wings  long  and 

the  council  ci  Trent  the  following  year,  and  pointed;    the  prevaUing  color  is  a  brilliant 

threatened,  if  the  council  were  not  declared  scarlet.    In  the  typical  genus  hriiu  (Brisson), 

above  the  pope,  to  present  a  protest  signed  by  embracing  about  half  a  dozen  species  found  in 

120  bishops.    He  went  to  Madrid  in  1569  to  Borneo,  the  Moluccas,  and  New  Guinea,  the 

negotiate  a  marriage  between  Charles  IX.  and  wings  are  moderate,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills 

Elizabeth  of  Austria,  and  2  years  afterward  longest;  feathers  of  the  tail  broad  and  rounded. 

performed  the  ceremcmy  of  coronation  for  the  One  of  the  handsomest  is  the  purple-capped 

4th  time  when  the  king's  nuptials  with  that  lory  (L,  domiceUa^  Briss.),  about  a  foot  loog ; 

princess  took  place.    The  cardinal  was  a  liberal  the    color   is   rich   scarlet,    with    a   yellow 

patron  of  letters  and  the  founder  of  the  univer-  color  on  the  breast,  purplish  crown,  greenish 

sity  of  Rheims.    He  possessed  great  powers  of  wings  with  a  bluish  violet  flexure,  bluish  green 

oratory,  of  which  he  made  frequent  display ;  thighs,  and  orange  yellow  bill ;  it  is  highly  es- 

and  his  literary  abilities  are  atte8t.ed  by  numer-  teemed  for  its  beauty,  activity,  docility,  and 

ons  letters,  speeches,  and  sermons,  collections  powers  of  articulation.    The  black-capped  lory 

of  which  are  preserved  in  the  imperial  library  (Z.  tricolor^  Steph.),  about  the  size  of  a  pigeou, 

at  Paris.    Vain,  ambitions,  and  presumptuous,  is  scarlet  and  violet,  with  black  crown,  green 

he  was  judged  with  severity  by  his  contempo-  wings,  and  tail  varied  with  red,  green,  and  vio- 

raries,  and  was  even  accused,  on  very  slight  let;  it  pronounces  very  distinctly  the  word 

grounds,  of  having  procured  the  death  of  Charles  **lory,''  which  has  given  the  name  to  the  sub- 

IX.  by  poison.    He  lias  also  been  charged  with  family.  The  crimson  lory  {L.  eardinalis,  Bodd), 

complicity  in  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  12  inches  long,  has  the  edge  of  the  shoulders 

day ;  but  though  his  policy  toward  the  Protes-  violet,  the  tail  long,  and  the  bill  reddish.    The 

tants  was  undoubtedly  a  severe  one,  this  state-  blue-toiled  and   scarlet  lory    (L.    caruleaUu^ 

ment  is  not  proved,  and  it  is  by  no  means  cer-  Bechst.,  and  L.  garruhu^  Linn.)  are  sufficiently 

tain  that  he  was  in  France  at  the  time.  characterized  by  their  names.     The  Papuan 
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lory  has  a  rery  long  wedse-fibflped  iaU^  espe*  tat  m^iolBal  properties,  at  the  n^sdon  of  San 
oially  the  me^aa  two  feathers,  and  is  put  by  Joan. — ^Loe  ANasLsa,  the  capital,  ia  sitaated  on 
Wagler  in  hia  genua  charmosyna  ;  thia,  the  O.  the  Los  Angelea  river,  30  m,  from  its  mouth, 
Fapue7m9  ( Wagl.),  is  a  very  elegant  bird,  the  and  360  m.  S.  S.  £.  from  San  Francisco ;  pop. 
ground  color  of  the  plumage  being  brilliant  in  1850, 1,610.  It  was  foimded  in  1781,  and  call- 
scarlet  ;  the  top  of  the  head,  nape,  lower  back,  ed  Puebla  de  los  Angeles,  *^  city  of  the  angels,** 
rump,  and  tibiso  deep  azure ;  sides  of  breast  and  from  the  excellence  of  its  situation  and  dimate. 
thighs  rich  yeUow;  wings  green,  as  also  the  LOS  H£BB£ROS,  Spe  Bsbton  de  Lchb 
ba^  half  of  the  tail ;  the  tips  of  the  tail  feath-  Hbrbbbob. 

ers  saffron  yellow.  In  the  genus  eo9  (Wagl.)  LOSSING,  Benson  Johh,  an  American  author 
the  lateral  margins  of  the  bill  are  sinuated,  the  and  engrayer,  bom  in  Beekman,  Dutchess  co., 
wings  long,  with  the  first  8  quills  nearly  equal  N.  T.,  Feb»  12^  1813.  He  was  educated  at  a  dia- 
and  longest,  tail  lengthened  and  wedge-shaped,  trict  school,  and  in  1826  was  apprenticed  to  a 
with  the  feathera  narrowed  at  the  end.  In  this  watchmaker  in  Poughkeepsie.  He  sulraeqnentlj 
genus  would  come  the  Indian  lory  {E.  IndictL  entered  into  partnership  with  his  employer,  bat 
Wagl.),  in  which  the  scarlet  color  is  variegated  in  the  autumn  of  1835  relinquished  l^e  bu^- 
with  violet,  the  crown,  abdomen,  and  tail  blue,  ness,  and  became  joint  owner  and  editor  of  the 
and  the  quills  p^owish  brown.  The  Borneo  "Poughkeepsie  Telegraph,*'  a  leading  country 
lory  {E,  ru5ra,  Wagl.)  has  a  purplish  tinge  on  newspaper.  He  also  commenced  the  publication 
the  back  and  tail,  the  quill  and  tail  feathers  tip-  of  a  semi-monthly  journal  of  a  literary  charao- 
ped  with  green,  the  scapulars  blue,  and  the  ter,  called  the "  Poughkeepsie  Gasket,^'  with  a 
breast  sometimes  yellowish.  The  scaly  lory  view  of  illustrating  which  he  studied  engraving 
(J^.  tquamaia^  Bodd)  has  the  scarlet  undulated  under  J.  A.  Adan^s  of  New  York,  and  drawing 
with  blackish,  giving  it  a  scaled  appearance,  in  the  school  of  the  American  academy  of  de- 
The  genus  eoripkiluB  (Wagl.)  has  a  slender  biU  sign  in  the  same  city.  He  soon  after  settled 
with  sinuated  margins,  long  wings,  and  tail  permanently  in  New  York  as  an  engraver  on 
lengthened  and  graduated.  Tlie  species  inhabit  wood,  and  at  the  same  time  edited  and  iUustrat- 
the  islands  of  the  south  Pacific,  living  princi-  ed  the  "  Family  Magazine."  His  connection  with 
pally  on  the  fruit  of  the  banana,  and  making  his  newspaper  enterprises  in  Poughkeepsie,  faow- 
their  nest  in  the  highest  cocoa  palms.  The  U,  ever,  continued  until  1841,  his  editorial  duties 
KvMii  (Wagl.^  is  one  of  tiie  handsomest  of  the  being  performed  at  night  and  early  in  the  mom- 
family,  but  wild  and  timorous  in  its  disposition,  ing.  In  1841  appeared  his  first  publication, 
with  a  weak  and  hissing  voice ;  the  prevailing  ^  An  Outline  History  of  the  Fine  Arts"  (18mo.X 
color  is  blood  red,  with  the  vent  and  upper  tail  forming  No.  103  of  Harper's  *^  Family  library,^* 
coverts  sulphur  yellow ;  hind  neck,  back,  and  followed  in  1847  by  an  illustrated  work  en- 
wings  yellowish  green;  forehead  and  crown  titled  "Seventeen  Hundred  and  Seventy-Six'* 
green,  with  a  double  occipital  crest  of  violet  (8vo.),  and  in  1848  by  "Lives  of  the  Signers  of 
purple. — ^In  the  genus  eeUctm  (Wagl.)  the  bill  the  Declaration  of  Independence"  (12mo.).  In 
is  large  and  strong,  much  higher  uum  broad,  the  latter  and  subsequent  year  he  edited  "  The 
with  the  lateral  margins  dentated ;  the  wings  Young  People's  Mirror."  In  1848  he  projected 
long  and  pointed,  and  tail  moderate  and  nearly  the  plan  of  his  "Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the 
equal.  The  largest  and  most  elegant  species  is  Revolution,"  which  was  issued  in  numbers  in 
the  E,  grandU  (Wagl.) ;  the  bill  is  black,  the  1850-'52,  forming  2  8vo.  volumes,  with  more 
head  and  upper  neck  crimson ;  lower  parts  11-  than  1,000  illustrations  by  himself.  In  the  prep- 
lac  purple;  back  purplish  scarlet;  bend  of  wings  aration  of  this  work,  which  is  remarkable  for 
and  outer  web  of  quills  blue,  and  vent  yellow,  the  minute  and  accurate  information  which  it 
These  gaudy  birds  inhabit  the  Moluccas  and  conveys,  the  author  travelled  at  different  times 
New  Guinea.  upward  of  9,000  miles,  visiting  every  important 
LOS  ANGELES,  a  S.  co.  of  California,  on  the  battle  field  of  the  revolution,  and  making  sketch- 
Pacific,  drained  by  the  San  Gabriel,  Los  An-  es  on  the  spot.  Among  his  remaining  works  are 
geles,  and  Santa  Anna  rivers ;  area,  about  4,000  an  "  Illustrated  Historv  of  the  United  States  for 
sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1852,  8,829 ;  in  1866,  about  15,-  Schools  and  Families''  (12mo.,  1854;  enlarged 
800.  Tne  surface  is  generally  mountainous,  ed.  1856);  "Our  Countrymen,  or  Brief  Memoirs 
with  broad  and  fertile  valleys.  Recent  ezplo-  of  Eminent  Americans^*  (12mo.,  1855;  enlarged 
rations  have  developed  the  existence  of  gold,  ed.  1857) ;  *^  Primary  History  of  the  United 
silver,  copper,  and  other  valuable  minerals.  It  States"  (12mo.,  1857);  '^  Mount  Yemen  and  its 
promises  to  be  one  of  the  most  extensive  and  Associations,"  illustrated  by  himself  (4to.,  1859); 
productive  grape-growing  districts  in  the  world.  "Life  and  Times  of  Philip  Schuyler"  (2  vols. 
The  number  of  grape  vines  in  1856  was  726,000,  12mo.,  1860) ;  and  "  Life  of  Washington"  (8  vols, 
and  in  1858,  1,650,000 ;  the  vintage  of  1857  8vo.,  1860).  He  is  now  (1860)  engaged  upon 
yielded  350,000  galls,  of  wine,  and  5,000  galls,  elaborate  illustrated  works  on  the  war  of  1812, 
of  brandy ;  that  of  1858  was  estimated  at  500,-  and  the  French  empire  in  America.  He  has  been 
000  galls,  of  wine.  One  company  cultivates  a  a  frequent  contributor  to  the  periodical  literature 
vineyard  of  1,200  acres.  There  are  7  grist  of  the  day,  and  has  furnished  for  "  Harper's 
mills,  2  saw  mills,  a  foundery,  distillery,  and  Magazine"  a  series  of  illustrated  articles  on 
tannery.    There  are  hot  springs^  recommended  American  biography.    He  is  now  contributing 
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a  series  of  ftiticles  to  the  London  "Art  Joarnal'*  dent  of  Ohedorlaonier,  the  king  of  Elam;  he 

entitled  "  The  Hudson  from  the  Wilderness  to  vas  made  a  prisoner  with  them,  hnt  rescued  and 

the  Bea,^'  illustrated  from  his  own  drawings.  hronght  back  by  Abraham.    He  now  fixed  his 

LOT,  primarily,  that  which  fdls  to  any  one  abode  at  Sodom,  and  seems  to  have  occupied  a 

as  his  portion  or  destiny ;  more  usually,  a  die  high  social  or  official  position  there.    He  alone 

or  any  thing  else  employed  to  represent  a  per-  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  escaped  from 

son's  allotment  in  the  determination  of  fortunes  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  but  his  wife  was  soon 

and  events  by  chance.    This  method  of  divina-  after  turned  into  "a  piUar  of  salt'*  for  looking 

tion,  in  some  form,  and  for  different  purposes,  back  with  regret  upon  the  guilty  city.    Lot 

has  been  almost  universaliy  known.     Among  went  first  with  his  two  daughters  to  Zoar,  and 

the  ancient  Hebrews,  the  land  of  Canaan  was  thence  fled  to  the  neighboring  mountains  and 

divided  by  lot,  as  were  the  cities  which  were  dwelt  with  them  in  a  cave.    His  daughters,  np- 

distributed  among  the  priests  and  Levites.    The  prehensive  lest  their  race  might  die  out  with 

easting  of  lots  is  also  mentioned  in  connection  them,  made  their  father  drunk  with  wine,  and 

with  other  important  private  and  public  trans-  became,  by  him,  the  mothers  of  Ammon  and 

actions,  bat  its  mode  cannot  be  fully  determined.  Moab,  the  progenitors  of  the  Ammonites  and 

The  Greeks  and  Romans  were  accustomed  to  Moabites.    Of  the  farther  history  of  ZiOt  nothing 

divine  auguries  from  lots,  by  having  each  of  has  been  recorded. 

them  madked  witii  a  prophetic  verse  or  other  LOT-ET-GARONNE,  a  S.  W.  department  of 

inscription.    They  also  opened  the  works  of  Franoe,inGa80ony,  taking  its  name  from  its  two 

the  poets,  as  Homer,  Euripides,  or  Virgil,  at  principal  rivers,  bounded  N.  by  Dordogne,  £. 

hazard,  and  regarded  the  passage  on  which  their  by  Lot  and  Tarn-et*Garonne,  S.  by  Gers,  and 

eye  first  fell  as  an  oracle.    Tlie  use  of  the  Bible  W.  bv  Landes  and  Gironde ;  are^  S,OGO  sq.  m.; 

in  this  latter  method  was  not  uncommon  during  pop.  in  1856,  840,041.    The  sur&ce  is  an  ele- 

the  middle  ages.  vated  and  undulating  plain,  farrowed  with  val- 

LOT,  a  river  of  France,  which  rises  in  the  leys,  each  occupied  bv  a  stream.    The  soil  is 

department  of  Lozdre  on  the  W.  of  the  O^ven-  generally  fertile,  but  were  are  sterile  sandy  dis- 

nes,  flows  through  the  departments  of  Aveyron  tricts,  or  land^  and  marshes.    Wheat,  maize, 

and  Lot,  and  Joins  the  Garonne  at  Aiguillon,  in  rye,  tobacco,  hemp,  and  fruit  are  the  principal 

Lot-et-Garonne,  after  a  course  of  about  280  m.,  productions.  The  cork  tree  is  extensively  grown, 

of  which  about  180  m.,  commencing  at  En-  and  supplies  material  for  the  most  important 

traigiies,  are  navigable.    Its  chief  affluents  are  emploTinent,  cork  cutting.    Oapital,  Agen. 

the  Ooulagnes,  Truy^re,  and  Salle  on  the  right,  LOTHAIRE  L,  emperor  of  the  West,  bom 

and  the  Dourdon  and  Di6ge  on  the  left.  in  796,  died  in  Prum,  bept  20,  856.    When  in 

LOT,  a  6.  W.  department  of  France,  in  the  817  his  father  Louis  le  D^bonnaire  shared  the 
old  province  of  Gascony,  drained  by  the  rivers  empire  with  his  8  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Lot  and  Dordogne,  bounded  N.  by  Oorrdze,  E.  Louiis  ^o  first  received  the  largest  portion,  and 
by  Cantal  and  Aveyron,  S.  by  Tam-et-Garonne,  the  right  of  suzerainty  over  his  brothers.  In 
and  W.  by  Lot-et-Garonne  and  Dordogne ;  area,  822  he  was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  the  bishop 
2,020  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1866,  298,788.  The  sur-  of  Milan,  and  afterward  received  the  imperial 
face  is  mainly  an  extensive  plateau  of  limestone,  crown  m>m  Pope  Pascal.  After  the  birth  of 
traversed  in  all  directions  by  ridges  of  hills,  and  Oharles  the  Bala,  and  the  bestowment  upon  him 
toward  the  E.  abutting  on  the  mountains  of  of  a  domain  at  the  expense  of  his  elder  brothers, 
Oantal.  The  soil  is  fertile,  and  the  chief  pro-  Lothaire  excited  Penin  and  Louis  to  revolt, 
ductions  are  wheat,  maize,  barley,  oats,  and  and  twice  dethronea  his  father,  in  830  and 
fruit,  especially  prunes,  the  drying  and  prepara-  883.  He  became  emperor  on  the  death  of  his 
tion  of  which  form  an  important  branch  of  in-  fiither,  but  was  involved  in  disputes  with  his 
dustry.  The  culture  of  the  white  mulberry  and  brothers  Louis  and  Charles,  ana  was  defeated 
the  rearing  of  silkworms  are  extensively  nros-  by  them  in  the  battle  of  Fontenay,  June  26, 
ecu  ted.  Minerals  and  manufactures  are  of  little  841.  By  the  treaty  of  Verdun  in  843,  he  re- 
importance.    Oapita],  Cahors.  ceived  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  a  district  in  the 

LOT,  son  of  Uaran,  and  nephew  of  Abra-  east  of  France,  which  was  afterward  called 
ham,  lived  about  2000  B.  0.  His  history  is  re-  Lotharingia  or  Lorraine.  During  the  wars  of 
lated  in  Gen.  xi.->xix.  With  his  grandfather  Lothaire  the  Normans  plundered  the  coasts  of 
Terah  and  his  uncle  Abraham  he  went  from  Ur  the  North  sea,  the  Saracens  devastated  his  Ital- 
of  the  Ohaldees  to  Haran,  and  thence  with  the  ian  provinces,  and  tiie  clergy  and  barons  greatly 
latter  to  Canaan.  Here  quarrels  arose  between  extended  their  power.  After  dividing  his  states 
the  shepherds  of  Abraham  and  those  of  Lot,  among  his  8  sons,  the  emperor  became  a  monk 
because  they  had  not  room  enough  together  for  in  the  convent  of  Prum,  in  the  Ardennes  high- 
their  increasing  fiocks.  Abraham  proposed  a  lands,  and  died  6  days  after  being  received, 
separation,  and  generously  left  to  his  nephew  the  LOTTERY  (Ital.  lotteria,  a  game  in  which 
choice  of  the  region.  Lot  chose  for  himself  the  the  lot,  lottOy  decides),  a  sort  of  gaming  con- 
well  watered  region  of  the  Jordan,  and  his  flocks  tract,  by  which,  for  a  valuable  consideration, 
pastured  as  far  B.  as  Sodom.  Thus  he  was  in-  one  may  by  favor  of  the  lot  obtain  a  prize  of  a 
volved  in  the  fate  of  the  kings  of  that  region,  value  superior  to  the  amoimt  or  vtdue  of  that 
when  they  strove  to  make  themsdves  indepen-  which  he  riska.    In  its  best  and  most  frequent 
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ftpplicatioD,  the  word  describes  those  schemes  or  that  they  wonid  appear  m  a  eertam  order, 
of  this  natare  which  are  oondocted  under  the  The  lottery  maintained  itself  by  calcnlalang 
soper  vision  and  gnaranty  of  government,  and  the  nicdy,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  prohabilities, 
proceeds  of  which  are  devoted  to  public  objects,  the  chances  of  sacoess,  and  then  adjnstlng  the 
Almost  all  modern  states  have,  at  some  period  of  prizes  so  as  to  insure  a  profit  to  the  bank.  The 
their  history,  employed  lotteries  as  a  means  of  prizes  were  larger  as  the  chances  of  snccess 
revenoe.  Bat  thongh  they  snpply  a  ready  mode  were  less ;  thns  in  the  class  of  dumces  which 
of  replenishing  the  public  treasury,  they  have  required  2  out  of  the  6  numbers  drawn,  one 
always  been  found  to  exert  amischieTons  influ>  ticket  in  400  may  win.  In  Austria,  where  this 
ence  upon  the  people.  The  poor  are  invited  by  sort  of  lottery  is  used,  the  holder  is  paid  with 
them  rather  than  the  rich.  They  are  diverted  240  times,  and  in  Bavaria  with  270  times  the 
from  persistent  labor  and  patient  thrift,  by  the  price  of  his  ticket.  In  the  ffnatems,  which  re- 
hope  of  sadden  and  splendid  gains ;  and  as  it  is  quires  4  of  the  6  numbers,  the  probabilities  of 
the  professed  principle  of  these  schemes  to  with-  success  are  as  1  to  611,088 ;  and  the  winner  re- 
hold  a  large  part  of  their  receipts,  a  necessary  ceives  in  Austria  60,000  times,  and  in  Bavaria 
loss  falls  upon  a  dass  which  of  all  in  the  com-  64,500  times  the  value  ventured.  Ont  of  Itidy 
munity  can  least  afiPbrd  to  bear  it.  Between  this  sort  of  lottery  was  first  established  in  Yien- 
tfae  years  1816  and  1828  the  FVench  government  na  in  1762,  and  in  Berlin  in  1768.  It  has  been 
derived  from  lotteries  an  annual  income  of  14,-  observed  that  it  is  most  employed  in  Gatholtc 
000,000  francs.  A  few  years  ago  the  govern*  countries.  The  origin  of  the  second  kind,  the 
raent  suppressed  them,  and  in  January  of  the  class  lottery,  has  been  referred  to  the  Roman 
next  year  525,000  francs  more  were  found  to  be  congiaria^  already  mentioned ;  but  with  more 
in  the  savings  banks  of  Paris  alone  than  in  the  correctness  probably  to  the  lotteries  of  mer- 
same  month  of  the  preceding  year.  In  other  chandise  established  at  several  places  in  Europe 
European  states  government  lotteries  are  still  during  the  middle  ages,  and  the  invention  of 
maintained.  They  have  become  an  almost  in-  Italian  merchants.  In  this  species,  the  number 
dispensable  source  of  revenue ;  and  they  are  de-  and  value  of  the  prizes  are  regularly  estimated, 
fended  by  the  argument  that  as  the  passion  for  all  the  ticket  holders  are  interested  at  once  in 
play  is  irrepressible  among  the  people,  and  their  the  play,  and  chance  determines  whether  a 
money  would  otherwise  be  invested  in  foreign  prize  or  a  blank  shall  fall  to  a  given  namber. 
or  in  secret  and  less  fairly  managed  schemes.  The  drawing  generally  takes  place  at  several 
the  state  may  well  assume  the  condact  of  lot-  different  times,  and  the  largest  prize  is  withheld 
teries  at  home ;  that  under  its  supervision  the  till  the  drawing  of  the  last  dass.  The  lottery  is 
evils  attendant  upon  them  are  diminished,  and  supported  by  a  fixed  percentage  deducted  fit>m 
their  earnings  are  devoted  to  the  public  welfare,  eacn  prize. — ^The  first  lottery  in  France  was  es- 
Similar  to  the  lottery  of  modem  times  was  the  tabliwed  in  1589.  Francis  I.  gave  his  assent 
mode  sometimes  adopted  among  the  Romans  in  to  it,  on  condition  of  a  surrender  to  the  crown 
distributing  the  eongiaria  among  the  people;  of  a  tax  on  every  lot.  It  received  the  name 
instead  of  the  usual  direct  donations  of  com,  of  hlanqtte  from  the  white  tickets  which  in- 
wine,  and  oil,  tickets  were  issued  which  entitled  dicated  the  blanks.  A  law  promulgated  in 
the  holders  to  various  shares  in  these  supplies,  the  6th  year  of  the  republic  (1798)  prohibited 
A  closer  resemblance  is  found  in  the  favorite  all  private  or  foreign  lotteries,  and  from  that 
custom  of  Augustus,  which  was  imitated  by  his  date  the  loteries  natiandUt  displaced  dl  others, 
successors^  of  distributing  at  his  feasts  sealed  They  were  instituted  in  all  the  large  cities.  In 
packets  («(?r^6emnDia2e9),  similar  in  appearance,  1800,8  or  4  drawings  took  place  within  the 
but  containing  orders  for  articles  of  very  differ-  state  every  week.  This  government  monopoly 
ent  valae.  ^e  same  practice  existed  among  lasted  until  1886.  A  law  of  May  21  of  that 
the  fendal  princes.  In  the  middle  ages  the  year  abolished  all  lotteries,  and  indaded  among 
same  mode  was  adopted  by  the  Italian  mer-  them  all  sales  of  merchandise  or  otiier  property, 
chants  in  the  disposition  of  their  wares.  A  movable  or  immovable,  effected  by  lot,  and  all 
money  lottery,  called  the  lotto^  was  instituted  associations  whatever  offered  to  the  public  in 
at  Florence  in  1530  for  the  benefit  of  the  state ;  which  the  lot  is  the  principle  of  decision.  An 
and  in  Venice  a  half  century  later  lotteries  infraction  of  these  prohibitions  is  punished  by 
existed  under  public  control. — ^Two  kinds  of  imprisonment  of  from  2  to  6  months  and  by  fine 
lottery  may  be  distinguished,  the  Grenoese  or  of  from  100  to  1,000  francs.  In  case  of  a  second 
numerical,  and  the  Dutch  or  class  lottery.  The  conviction  for  the  offence,  the  punishment  may 
former  originated  in  Grenoa.  The  election  by  lot  rise  to  double  the  maximum.  The  offender 
of  5  members  of  the  grand  council  afforded  the  may  also  be  deprived  for  5  or  10  years  df  the 
subject  of  wager.  The  names  of  90  candidates  exercise  of  some  of  his  civil  rights.  The  law 
were  thrown  into  a  wheel  of  fortune,  and  bets  confiscates  the  property  offered  in  the  lottery, 
were  made  upon  the  result  of  the  drawing,  and  enforces  severe  penalties  against  its  agents 
Numbers  were  afterward  substituted  for  the  and  managers,  whether  the  scheme  be  Frendi 
names  of  the  councillors,  and  the  city  undertook  or  foreign.  Lotteries  of  personal  property,  the 
the  direction  of  the  game.  The  players  fixed  proceeds  of  which  are  to  be  devoted  to  charita- 
upon  certain  numbers,  wagering  that  one,  two,  ole  objects  or  to  the  encouragement  of  art,  may 
or  more  of  them  would  be  drawn  among  the  5,  be  authorized  by  goVerament.»-In  Germany  the 
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§rtt  class  lattery  was  opened  at  Nuremberg  in  tiona,  that  a  lotteiy  was  only  tolerated  in  that 
1699.  This  kind  seems  to  be  the  one  most  used  year  beoaose  it  was  to  be  the  last.  The  aot 
in  that  ooantry  at  the  present  time.  The  lot-  which  sanctioned  it  was  accompanied  by  pro- 
teries  are  controlled  by  government^  and  their  visions  for  the  future  suppression  of  lotteries, 
profits  applied  to  the  support  of  workhouses  and  for  rendering  illegal  tiie  sale  within  the 
and  dmikr  institntions,  or  to  charitable  objects,  kingdom  of  any  tickets  or  shares  of  tickets  in 
The  principle  of  the  mtem  is  to  return  in  prizes  foreign  projects  of  this  character. — ^In  the  Unit- 
the  money  received,  deducting  a  small  pront  and  ed  States,  the  lottery  has  been  from  the  earliest 
the  oostofmanagement,  which  discount  amounts  settlement  of  the  country  a  familiar  means  of 
usually  to  about  18  per  cent.  Money  lotteries  raising  funds,  which  in  this  country  could  have 
are  most  frequent,  though  lotteries  of  goods  are  been  secured  in  no  other  mode  so  easily  if  at  alL 
often  offered.  The  latter  are  very  iSbtraotive,  The  Virginia  company,  as  has  already  been  men* 
because  each  ticket  holder  receives  some  niece,  tioned,  derived  a  large  profit  from  English  lot- 
though  it  be  of  slight  value ;  they  require  like  all  teries,  and  the  influence  of  them  extended  grad- 
others  the  approval  of  government  Whole  es-  ually  to  the  eastern  colonies ;  for  it  is  reported 
tates,  which  have  become  heavily  encumbered,  that  an  assembly  of  ministers  at  Boston  in 
liave  been  sometimes  offered  as  prizes.  The  1699  denounced  the  lottery  as  "a  cheat,"  and 
premium  lotteries  of  Germany  are  peculiar  to  its  agents  as  '^  pillagers  of  the  people."  Gener- 
that  connti^.  Governments  issue  nroposals  for  idly,  however,  lotteries  enjoyed  a  £ur  reputar 
loims,  offering  to  capitalists  a  small  percentage  tion,  and  certainly  were  soon  extensively  em- 
npon  the  amount  famished,  by  way  of  interest,  ployed  throughout  the  country,  for  many  im- 
and  perhaps  a  like  amount  in  premiums  to  be  portant  and  beneficial  purposes.  Colleges  have 
awarded  by  lot.  The  hope  of  wmning  the  prizes  been  founded,  roads  made,  bridges  built,  ferries 
secures  bidders  for  the  loans  at  a  low  return  of  improved,  and  hospitals  erected  by  the  aid  of 
interest,  who  would  not  have  supplied  the  funds  lotteries.  In  1838  a  society  was  formed  in 
at  the  usaal  rate. — ^The  earliest  English  lottery  Pennsylvania  which  advocated  their  suppres- 
of  which  there  is  any  record  was  instituted  in  non.  In  July,  1884,  the  society  issued  an  ad- 
1669.  The  drawing  took  place  at  the  west  door  dress  to  the  public,  setting  forth  its  objects  and 
of  St  Paul's  cathedral;  40,000  shares  were  sold  views.  It  is  to  the  efforts  of  this  society  that 
at  10#.  each.  The  prizes  consisted  of  plate,  and  we  should  mainly  attribute  the  action  of  most 
the  profits  were  devoted  to  the  repair  or  the  of  the  states  in  prohibiting  the  farther  establish- 
harbors  of  the  kingdom.  Baring  the  following  ment  of  lotteries.  Where  they  are  not  especially 
century  the  passion  for  this  sort  of  gambling  authorized  (and  in  some  states  the  constitution 
rapidly  increased.  In  Queen  Anne's  time  lot-  expressly  forbids  the  legislature  to  authorize 
teries  were  denounced  as  ^  public  nuisances."  them),  the  parties  concerned  in  them  are,  in 
In  1612,  by  permission  of  James  I.,  a  lottery  was  nearly  all  the  states,  subject  to  the  imposition 
drawn  for  the  profit  of  the  Virginia  company,  of  heavy  penalties.  There  exist  in  the  state 
and  produced  about  £80,000.  The  first  parlia-  reports  many  cases  where  the  provisions  of 
mentary  lottery  was  established  in  1709.  From  state  statutes  concerning  lotteries  have  been 
this  time  onward,  during  the  period  in  which  construed  by  the  courts,  but  these  decisions  are 
the  English  state  lotteries  were  carried  on  un-  necessarily  of  a  particular  character,  and  no 
der  act  of  parliament,  the  usual  plan  was  to  important  general  principles  can  be  derived 
distribute  in  prizes  of  different  magnitudes  an  from  them.  In  Tennessee  and  Virginia,  the 
amount  equal  to  £10  for  each  ticket;  the  profit  acts  abolishing  lotteries  have  been  by  express 
consisted  in  the  advance  upon  this  value  paid  decisions  pronounced  constitutionaL  In  Massa- 
by  contractors,  who  sold  directly  to  the  P^P}^  chusetts,  a  clause  in  such  an  act  authorizing  a 
and  often  by  dividing  tickets  into  parts.    The  search  for  tickets  provided  for  the  purpose  of 

Srizes  were  generally  frinded  in  annuities.  Thus  drawing  a  lottery  is  not  held  to  be  inconsistent 

I  1747,  when  £1,000,000  was  raised  by  the  with  that  article  of  the  bill  of  rights  which  de- 

sale  of  10,000  ^ares,  the  prizes  were  paid  in  clares  that  every  subject  has  a  right  to  be  secure 

perpetual  annuities  at  4  per  cent    In  1778  the  from  all  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures  of 

number  of  lottery  offices  in  the  whole  kingdom  his  house  or  person.    In  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 

was  400.    In  that  year  an  act  was  passed  oblig-  vania  lotteries  are  declared  to  be  public  nui- 

ing  every  person  who  kept  such  an  office  to  sances,  and  they  may  therefore  be  indicted  as 

take  out  a  yearly  license  and  to  pay  £50  for  such.    The  schemes  known  as  art  unions  are 

it;  this  measure  soon  reduced  the  number  from  held  to  be  lotteries  by  express  decisions.    In 

400  to  41.    But  the  evils  which  in  every  coun-  the  language  of  the  court  in  New  York :  '*  These 

try  have  been  found  attendant  on  lottery  spec-  associations  distribute  a  small  number  of  prizes 

ulations  attracted  in  1819  the  attention  of  the  among  a  great  number  of  persons.    The  prizes 

English  people,  and  the  subject  was  thoroughly  and  blanlu  are  drawn  in  the  same  manner  as  in 

discnssed  in  parliament    The  mischievous  in-  other  lotteries.    The  intention  of  these  schemes 

fluenoes  of  the  system  were  admitted,  but  for  is  to  sell  works  of  art  for  more  than  they  can  be 

the  time  at  least  all  other  arguments  yielded  to  sold  for  at  private  sale,  and  this  is  to  be  brought 

that  of  its  necessity  as  a  source  of  revenue.   But  about  by  an  appeal  to  the  universal  passion  for 

in  1823  public  sentiment  had  become  so  far  ad-  playing  at  games  of  chance.    They  have  all  the 

Terse  to  the  further  approval  of  these  institu-  attributes  and  elements  of  lotteries." 
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LOTDB,  the  name  given  to  a  rich  frait  known  is  frequently  abortive.  In  shape,  siaeL  and  odor, 
to  the  ancients,  but  concerning  which  much  the  fruit  resembles  a  ripe  Canada  plnm.    This 
dispute  now  exists.    Several  distinct  spedes  of  species  grows  readily  in  the  most  arid  soiL   The 
plants  bear  the  name,  and  no  fbwer  than  11  ztgyphm  belongs  to  the  natnral  order  of  rham- 
to  which  the  word  is  applied  are  enumerated  nace<B^  typically  represented  in  tiie  bucktibom 
by  F^e  {Flore  de  Vvrgile^  Paris,  1S22).    The  (Thamnu9  cathartieti$\  and  with  other  co-spe- 
weight  of  testimony  seems  to  rest  upon  the  cies  bearing  fruit  which  is  violently  purgative. 
ti^f/phus  lotuB  of  LinnsQus,  which  is  found  indi-  though  highly  spoken  of  in  the  treatment  os 
genous  in  Tunis  and  in  other  parts  of  Africa,  dropsy.    The  berries  of  Z,  orthaecaUkua  are  em- 
This  seems  to  agree  best  with  the  account  of  ployed  by  the  natives  of  Gambia  in  making  a 
Polybius,  who  describes  it  as  a  thorny  shrub,  sort  of  wine ;  but  the  fruit  of  Z.  Baelei  is  re- 
which  grew  in  that  region  of  Africa  known  as  garded  as  poisonous.    The  bark  of  several  spe- 
Syrtica,  with  berries  of  the  size  of  an  olive,  cies  is  medicinal. — ^Munby  {Flore  de  rAlgiru, 
which  were  first  white  and  afterward  tinged  &c.,  Paris,  1847)  considers  nitraria  tridmtata 
with  red,  and  which  had  a  taste  like  dates.   Ac-  as  the  true  lotus  tree  of  the  ancients,  a  dimb 
cording  to  tihaw  ("  Travels  in  Barbary  and  Le-  found  in  the  deserts  of  Lowssin  near  Tunis,  pro- 
vant,^'  London,  1767),  the  lotus  arbor  of  the  duoing  a  succulent  fruit  of  stimulating  qualities, 
ancients  appears  to  be  the  same  plant  with  the  The  lotus  of  the  Egyptians  is  the  netumbium 
eeedra  of  the  Arabs,  a  shrub  very  common  in  tpecio9um^  a  fine  aquatic  plant,  sacred  to  Osaris 
Jereeda  and  other  parts  of  Barbary.    It  has  the  and  Isis,  and  r^;arded  in  Egyptian  delineations  as 
leaves,  prickles,  flowers,  and  fruit  of  the  zigy-  signifying  the  creation  of  the  world.    The  blue 
phus  OT  jujaby  only  with  this  difference,  that  water  lily  of  the  Nile  (nympA«pae0ruto)  occurs 
the  fruit  here  is  round,  smaller,  and  more  lus-  also  in  the  decorations  upon  the  ancient  Egyp- 
cious,  and  the  branches  are  neither  so  jointed  tian  remains ;  and  both  these  beautiful  flowers 
nor  crooked.    The  fruit  is  still  in  much  repute,  appear  also  to  be  favorite  subjects  for  modem 
tastes  something  like  gingerbread,  and  is  sold  in  Ohinese  art. — ^The  word  lotus  is  afBixed  to  a 
the  markets  all  over  the  southern  districts  of  genus  of  modern  botany,  comprising  plants  of 
that  region.    The  Arabs  call  it  arub  enta  el  the  natural  order  of fdbaeemy  with  pretty,  papil- 
eeedra^  or  the  iujab  of  the  seedra;  and  Olaf  ionaceous  flowers,  and  natives  of  widely  sepa- 
Gelsins  had  so  high  an  opinion  of  it,  that  he  rate  regions  of  the  globe.  The  daw-podded  lotos 
described  it  as  the  dudaim  (mandrake)  of  the  (Z.  omithcpodoides)  belongs  to  Sicily — a  small 
Scriptures.    A  species  of  eizyphus^  which  grows  procumbent  species,  with  yeUow  flowers  and 
into  a  large  tree,  with   yellow,  farinaceous  very  odd-looking  legumes  clustered  into  a  figure 
berries  of  a  delicious  taste,  was  met  with  by  like  the  foot  and  claws  of  a  bird.    Ih^JLJaeo- 
Mungo  Park  in  the  interior  of  Africa;  the  her-  bans  of  the  flower  seed  catalogues,  a  native  of 
ries  being  exposed  to  the  sun  and  then  pounded,  the  Cape  Yerd  islands,  is  a  graceful,  upright  littie 
the  meal  was  made  into  cakes  for  food.    There  plant,  with  numerous,  downy,  narrow  leaves, 
are  several  species  of  eizyphus  whicli  are  eaten  and  very  conspicuous  dark  purplish  black  flow- 
in  India.    One  kind,  whose  fruit  is  of  the  size  ers.     It  succeeds  well  in  the  greenhouse,  flow- 
of  a  plnm  and  its  taste  mild  and  sweet.,  is  much  ering  nearly  all  the  year  round.    The  pods  of 
esteemed.    Another  species  (Z.  jujvba,  De  La-  X.  edulu  are  eaten  by  the  poorer  inhabitants  of 
marck)  is  described  in  Hooker's '^Journal  of  Oandiaand  Barbary,  and  the  young  and  tender 
Botany"  as  a  shrub  which  bears  the  fruit  known  pods  of  L,  gd>eUa  (an  Arabic  name)  are  eaten 
in  the  island  of  Mauritius  by  the  name  of  masson,  by  the  Arabs.    The  greater  (L.  major)  and  the 
Its  lieight  is  there  from  25  to  80  feet ;  its  bark  common  lotus  of  Great  Britain  (X.  eomd4nilatv$) 
is  grayish,  thick,  and  cracks  in  age,  having  deep  are  both  recommended  to  be  sown  with  white 
crevices  on  the  trunk ;  its  branches  are  spread-  dover  in  laying  down  lands  to  permanent  pas- 
ing  and  drooping,  and  the  young  branches  as  ture.    Sinclair  in  his  ^^  British  Grasses"  speaks 
well  as  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  are  covered  of  them  as  well  suited  for  meadows  where  the 
with  a  cottony,  whitish,  and  sometimes  rust-  soil  is  moist.    According  to  Burnett,  the  leaves 
colored  down ;  the  shape  of  the  leaves  is  oval,  of  the  latter  species  become  blue  in  drying,  and 
rounded  in  some  varieties,  elongated  in  others,  would  probably  afford  a  dye  like  indigo,  which 
flnely  toothed  along  their  edges,  blunt,  of  a  article  is  produced  from  plants  closely  allied, 
glossy  green  above  and  marked  with  8  longitu-  Two  or  three  species  of  lotus  reach  to  the  size 
dinal  main  nerves ;  spines  growing  in  pairs,  one  of  shrubs  having  ligneous  stems;  they  are  how- 
large,  straight,   and  sharp-pointed,  the  other  ever  natives  of  warm  climates,  and  not  hardy, 
smaller,  stronger,  and  hooked ;  flowers  axillary,  — Homer  (Od.  ix.  84  et  seq,)  describes  the  Loto- 
greenish,  arranged  in  small  iufts ;  calyx  5-tooth-  phagi  or  lotus-eaters  as  a  people  on  the  N.  coast 
ed,  petals  6,  unguiculate ;  stamens  with  the  fil-  of  Africa,  who  were  visited  by  Ulysses  in  his 
aments  carved  inward ;  a  fieshy  disk  that  snr-  wanderings,  and  who  endeavored  to  detain  his 
mounts  the  ovary  is  tipped  with  two  styles,  companions  by  giving  them  the  lotus  to  eat. 
The  flowers  appear  in  January ;  the  fruit,  ripen-  Whoever  ate  of  this  fruit  wished  never  again 
ing  in  June  and  July,  and  continuing  till  the  be-  to  depart  nor  to  see  again  his  native  country, 
ginning  of  September,  consists  of  fleshy  drupes  This  poetical  idea  is  known  also  to  the  Arabs, 
of  an  ovoid  or  roundish  form,  enveloping  a  bony  who  call  it  the  "fruit  of  destiny,"  which  is  to 
nut  of  two  monospermouB  cells,  one  of  which  be  eaten  in  paradise,  and  has  been  exquisitely 
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wrongbt  out  bj  Tennyson  in  his  poem  '^The  Placed  in  eommend  of  aa  $xmj  of  80,000  men 

Lotos-Eaters."    The  lotus  is  a  sjmboiical  and  with  the  rank  of  FeldgeuffmeUterj  he  gained  the 

favorite  flower  in  Bnddhistio  ceremonies  of  battle  of  Landshut,  June  29, 17G0,  took  the  for- 

worship.  tress  of  Glatz,  and  covered  the  retreat  of  Dann 

LOUDON,  a  K.  K  co.  of  Ya.,  separated  from  after  the  Aastrian  defeat  at  Liegnitz  with  so 

Md.  by  the  Potomac ;  area,  460  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  much  skill  that  Frederic  ezdaimed :  **  We  must 

1850,  22,079,  of  whom  5,641  were  slaves.    The  learn  from  London  how  to  retreat ;  he  leaves  the 

surface  is  hUlj,  having  the  Blue  Bidge  on  tbe  field  likeaconqneror."   He  crowned  his achieve- 

N.  W.  border.    The  H^ittoctan  mountain  is  in  ments  in  the  7  years*  war  by  taking  by  assault^ 

the  middle  of  the  county.    The  soil  varies,  but  without  previous  investment,  the  important  city 

a  large  portion  is  fertile.    The  prodnctiona  in  of  Schweidnitz,  filled  with  provisions  and  mu- 

1850  were  568,980  bushels  of  wheat,  749,428  of  nitions  of  war.    During  the  peace  which  sue- 

Indian  com,  and  60,  228  lbs.  of  wool.    There  oeeded  he  was  employ^  with  credit  in  various 

were  88  churches,  and  1,708  pupils  attending  public  capacities,  and  in  1766  became  a  mem- 

pnblic  schools.    Capital,  Leesburg.  ber  of  the  aulic  council  of  war,  and  in  1769 

LOUDON,  or  Laudon,  Gidxon  Ebhst,  baron,  commandant  general  of  Koravia.    For  a  num- 

a  field  msnhal  in  the  Austrian  service,  bom  in  ber  of  years  Loudon  lived  in  retirement  at  his 

Trotzen,  Livonia,  Oct.  10, 1716,  died  in  Neutitz-  estate  near  Vienna,  devoting   himself  with 

schein,  Moravia,  July  14,  1790.    He  was  do-  enthusiasm  to  his  favorite  studies;  but  upon 

soended  from  an  ancient  Scottish  family  settled  the  breaking  out  of  the  Bavarian  war  of  sue- 

for  several  centuries  in  Livonia,  and  at  15  yean  cession  he  took  the  field  in  Bohemia,  and  by  a 

of  age  entered  the  Russian  military  service,  skilful  concentration  of  hb  forces  on  the  Isar 

from  which  he  retired  after  the  peace  of  Bel-  prevented  a  junction  between  Prince  Henry 

Sade  in  1789,  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  of  Prassia  and  Frederic,  thereby  securing  a 

e  subsequently  applied  with  several  of  his  decided  advantage  to  the  Austrians.    His  imli- 

companions  in  arms  to  enter  the  service  of  tary  career   terminated  with   the  campaign 

Frederic  the  Great  of  Prussia ;  and  after  much  against  the  Turks  in  1788-^9,  the  first  act  of 

trouble  procured  an  interview  with  the  king,  which  he  brought  to  a  successful  conclusion 

who  turned  from  him  with  aversion,  exclaiming  by  the  capture  of  Belgrade.    He  died  soon 

to  his  courtiers :  *^  The  physiognomy  of  thia  after  removing  to  his  head-quarters  in  Moravia, 

man  does  not  please  me."    Bepairing  to  Vienna,  whither  the  emperor  Leopold  had  sent  him 

he  received  in  1742  a  captain^s  commission  in  after  the  Turkish  war.    He  was  a  man  of  true 

Trenck^s  corps  of  pandoors,  and  fought  with  piety  and  modesty,  simple  in  his  manners  and 

reputation  in  the  campaigns  of  Bavaria  and  the  tastes,  wholly  averse  to  securing  influence  by 

Rhine  m  1742-'4.    At  an  affair  of  outpoets  flattering  tbe  weaknesses  of  the  great,  and  was 

near   Saverne   he  was  wounded   and   ^en  beloved  by  his  troops. 

prisoner,  but  was  exchanged  and  participated  LOUDON,  John  CLAunius,  a  Scottish  horti- 
in  the  second  Silesian  war  against  Prussia,  culturist  and  author,  born  at  Oambnslang,  Lan- 
Disgusted  with  the  craelties  of  his  com-  arkshire,  April  8,  1788,  died  in  London,  Dec. 
mander,  he  left  the  corps,  and  after  the  peace  14, 1848.  He  was  educated  at  Edinburgh,  and 
of  Dresden  remained  for  several  years  in  in  1808  went  to  London,  where  he  engaged  in 
obscurity  and  poverty.  Having  at  length  pro-  landscape  gardening,  and  published  several  es- 
cured  a  majors  commission  in  a  regiment  sta-  says  on  that  and  kindred  subjects.  In  1806, 
tioned  on  the  Turkish  frontier,  he  married,  em-  with  his  father,  he  rented  a  farm  in  Middlesex, 
braced  the  Catholic  religion,  and  devoted  much  and  subsequently  a  still  larger  one  in  Oxford- 
time  to  the  study  of  mathematics  and  tactics,  shire,  where  he  gave  instraction  to  agricultural 
At  the  breaking  out  of  the  7  years'  war  he  pupils*  In  1812  he  retired  with  a  competency, 
was  appointed  lieutenant-colonel  of  a  partisan  and  made  a  journey  of  professional  observation 
corps  charged  with  supporting  the  movements  in  Germany  and  Russia.  Li  1814,  finding  that 
of  the  Austrian  army,  and  in  a  single  year,  by  the  greater  portion  of  his  properjty  had  been 
his  activity,  courage,  and  capacity,  acquired  the  lost  through  iiyudicious  investments,  he  once 
rank  of  general,  notwithstanding  that  the  more  applied  himself  to  landscape  gardening, 
battles  in  which  he  participated  were  generally  and  determined  to  undertake  the  compilation  of 
disastrous  to  the  Austrians.  His  commission  a  large  work  on  horticulture.  In  order  to  per- 
of  general  having  fallen  into  the  hands  of  feet  his  knowledge  of  contioental  gardening,  he 
Frederic,  the  latter  sent  it  to  him  with  a  con-  visited  Prance  and  Italy  in  1819.  In  1822  his 
gratulatory  letter.  In  1758  he  contributed  ^' Encyclopesdia  of  Gardening"  made  its  appeai> 
powerfully  to  raise  the* siege  of  OlmUtz,  and  anoe,  and  met  with  an  extraordinary  sale.  In 
harassed  the  retreat  of  Frederic,  receiving  for  1825  his  ^^  Encyclopfodia  of  Agriculture"  was 
his  services  the  rank  of  lieutenant  field  marshal,  published ;  in  1829,  his  ^'  £ncyclop8Bdia  of  Plants" 
In  the  succeeding  year  he  crossed  the  Brandon-  (of  which,  however,  little  more  than  the  plan 
burg  frontier  to  cover  the  operations  of  Mar-  was  his  own) ;  end  in  1888  his  Arboretum  et 
shal  Dann,  and  ended  a  series  of  brilliant  Ihiticetum  Bf^tannicum^  or  ^^Aix  Account  of  aXL 
exploits  by  routing  tlie  Prussians  at  the  decisive  the  Trees  and  Shrubs,  whether  Wild  or  Gulti- 
battle  of  Kunersdorf;  Aug.  12,  1759,  in  which  vated,  of  Great  Britun."  This  work,  the  most 
Frederic  lost   200   cannon  and  .  20,000  men.  laborious  and  expensive  of  idl  his  literary  nn* 
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dertakingB,  proved  a  aoaree  of  great  peonnkry  ablo  posthtonobs  basfe  of  tiiie  late  Ph>f.  Edward 

embarrassment  to  its  aattior,  inrolving  him  in  F<n>be8.    Among  his  later  ideal  creations  are 

difficulties  which  preyed  on  his  health  and  aocel-  the  ^*  Fighting  Horses,"  the  ^^  Jealousy  of  Ober- 

erated  his  death.    He  prodnced  varions  other  on," "Ariel,"  "Puck,"  " Titania." and  the  colos- 

works,  among  them  an  "Encyolopffidiaof  Oot-  sal  marble  group  of  "Satan  Subdued  by  the 

tage,  Farm,  and  Villa  Architecture,"  which  has  Archangel   Michael,"   considered    his    finest 

become  a  handbook  with  all  rural  and  suburban  achievement. 

builders  in  England.  In  1826  Mr.  Loudon  es-  LOUIS  I.,  lb  D^bonkaisb,  orTHB  PiOTJS,king 
tablished  the  "Qardener's  Magazine,"  which  he  of  the  Franks  and  emperor  of  the  West,  bom  in 
continued  till  his  death ;  in  1828,  the  "Maga*  Oassenenil,  Aquitanio,  in  778,  died  in  Ingelheim, 
zine  of  Natural  History ;"  in  1884,  l^e  "  Arohi-  near  Mentz,  June  20,  840.  He  was  the  son  of 
tectural  Magazine,"  suspended  in  1888  ;  and  in  Charlemagne,  received  when  8  years  old  the 
1836,  the  ^^  Suburban  Gardener."  All  these  he  title  of  lung  of  Aqnitania,  and  in  818  was  asso- 
edited  simultaneously  with  the  progress  of  his  ciated  in  the  imperial  dignity  with  his  fiather, 
Arboretum^  notwithstanding  that  he  had  for  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  following  year.  On 
years  suffered  under  great  bodily  infirmities,  his  acoesaon  he  permitted  the  Saxons,  whom 
and  had  lost  by  disease  his  right  arm  and  the  Oharlemagne  had  transported  into  Gaul,  to  re- 
use of  all  but  two  fingers  of  his  left  hand,  being  turn  to  their  own  country.  Animated  by  jus- 
thus  obliged  to  employ  an  amanuensis. — Jakb,  tice  and  full  of  good  intentions,  he  tried  at  first 
an  English  authoress,  wife  of  the  preceding,  to  reform  his  own  family,  the  court,  the  clergy, 
born  near  Birmingham  in  1808,  died  in  London,  and  the  provincial  administration ;  but  his  va- 
July  18,  1858.  Her  father,  Mr.  Thomas  Webb  dilating  disposition  unfitted  him  for  the  task, 
of  Ritwell  hall,  having  met  with  reverses  of  and  finally  brought  miseij  npon  him  and  dis- 
fortune  in  building  speculations,  she  turned  her  order  upon  the  empire.  In  817,  yielding  to  the 
attention  to  literature,  and  published  in  1827  a  request  of  his  sons,  he  shared  with  them  the 
novel  entitled  "  The  Mummy, '3  containing  a  government  of  his  vast  dominions,  giving  Aqui- 
quasi-prophetic  description  of  the  steam  plough,  tania  to  Pepin,  Bavaria  to  Louis,  and  Italy  to 
which,  attracting  the  attention  of  Mr.  Loudon,  Lothaire.  His  nephew  Bernard,  being  thus  de- 
led to  an  acquaintance  which  in  1880  resulted  prived  of  the  latter  kingdom,  which  he  had  in- 
in  their  marriage.  Mrs.  Loudon  contributed  to  herited  ftom  his  father,  revolted  against  him, 
many  of  her  husband^s  works,  and  after  his  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner,  had  his  eyes  put 
death  prepared  new  editions  of  some  of  the  out,  and  died  in  consequence.  The  emperor, 
most  important  of  them.  She  received  a  pen-  under  the  impulse  of  remorse  and  the  reproaches 
sion  of  £100  from  the  civil  list  for  services  ren-  of  the  bishops,  subjected  himself  to  a  puolio 
dered  to  science  by  her  husband  and  by  herself,  penance  in  a  national  assembly  at  Attigny  in 
Among  the  works  which  she  wrote  or  compiled  822.  Having  had  a  fourth  son  by  his  second 
herself  are :  "  Gardening  for  Ladies"  (London,  wife,  Judith  of  Bavaria,  he  formed  for  him,  at 
1840 ;  new  ed.  1849) ;  "  Ladies'  Companion  to  the  diet  of  Worms  in  829,  a  new  kingdom  out 
the  Flower  Garden"  (1841  ;  5th  ed.  1847) ;  of  the  countries  he  had  already  distributed 
"  British  Wild  Flowers^'  (1846) ;  and  "  Botany  among  the  8  eldest ;  these,  being  dissatisfied 
for  Ladies"  (1849).  with  this  arrangement,  revolted  against  their 
LOUGH,  John  Gbaham,  an  English  sculptor,  father,  whom  his  partiality  to  his  wife  and  her 
born  in  Greenhead,  Northumberland,  in  the  reputed  paramour  Bemhard,  duke  of  Septimania, 
early  part  of  the  present  century.  He  is  the  son  had  made  unpopular.  They  seized  his  person, 
of  a  small  farmer,  and  evinced  his  taste  for  art  and  hod  him  deposed,  while  Judith  was  confined 
in  childhood  by  teaching  himself  drawing  and  to  a  convent  Bernard  escaped.  The  people  of 
modelling.  Being  advised  to  establish  himself  Germany  stood  by  the  emperor,  and  in  880  re- 
in London,  he  received  much  encouragement  stored  him  to  his  throne  in  a  general  assembly 
from  Havdon,  and  in  1827  sent  to  the  ezhibi-  atNimegnen.  Another  revolt  broke  out  in  833, 
tion  a  colosaud  statue  of  Milo,  which  was  greatiy  Pope  Gregory  IV.  siding  with  the  insurgents, 
adokired  for  its  thoroughly  Greek  spirit,  and  Louis  marchecl  against  them,  but  was  betrayed 
which  was  subsequently  executed  in  marble  for  by  his  own  army  at  Rothfield,  and  delivered  up 
the  duke  of  Wellington.  In  1884  he  visited  to  Lothaire,  who,  without  the  consent  of  his 
Italy,  and  went  through  a  course  of  self-instrnc-  brothers,  subjected  the  unhappy  old  man  to  in- 
tion  for  4  years,  executing  in  the  mean  time  dignities,  had  him  brought  before  a  council  at 
commissions  for  the  dukes  of  Northumberland  Oompidgne,  over  which  his  personal  enemy, 
and  Sutherland,  and  other  wealthy  patrons.  Ebbo,  archbishop  of  Rheims,  presided,  charged 
Upon  returning  to  England  he  prodnced  "  A  him  with  a  number  of  crimes  which  he  was 
Boy  giving  Water  to  a  Dolphin,"  "  A  Roman  obliged  to  confess  aloud,  and  finally  caused  him 
Fruit  Girl,"  "  Bacchanalian  Revel,"  "  Hebe  to  be  degraded.  Louis  and  Pepin,  moved  partly 
Banished,"  and  a  well  known  group  called  by  pity,  partlyby  jealousy  of  their  brother,  then 
"  The  Mourners."  He  subsequently  gave  more  took  tiieir  father^s  part,  and  restored  to  him 
attention  to  portrait  busts  and  monumental  the  crown  in  the  states-general  held  at  Thion- 
statues,  chief  among  which  are  the  statues  of  ville  in  834.  Louis  at  once  forgave  Lothaire, 
the  queen  and  Prince  Albert,  the  marquis  of  who  came  to  make  submission.  His  partiality 
Hastings^  and  Robert  Sonthey,  and  an  admir-  for  his  yonngest  son  Charles,  to  whom  he  wished 
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to  b^qaoatlL  more  than  his  foil  share  of  territorji  considerable  force  ot  the  moath  of  the  Gironde. 

af^oin  involved  him  in  trouble.    In  the  diet  of  Louis  marched  against  the  rebels  and  their 

Worms  (839),  Pepin  being  dead,  the  emperor  English  allies,  and  defeated  them  at  Saintes, 

proposed  to  divide  his  whole  empire  between  whioh  put  an  end  to  the  war.    He  treated  the 

Lothaire  and  Charles,  upon  which  Louis,  aided  vanquished  rebels  with   such   clemency  and 

bj  his  nephew  Pepin  II.,  took  arms  again.  Louis  magnanimity  that  he  won  their  hearts,  and  had 

marched  against  them,  but  before  reaching  the  no  troable  with  his  vassals  during  the  rest  of 

rebels  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  which  his  reign.    He  removed  one  great  cause  of  the 

proved  fatal.    With  the  reign  of  Louis  leD^bon-  disturbances  which  had  hitherto  afflicted  the 

naire  commenced  the  dissolution  of  the  Carlo-  kingdom,  by  enacting  that  no  noble  of  France 

vingian  empire.  should  thereafter  hold  a  divided   allegiance, 

LOUIS  VL,  THE  Fat,  the  5th  Capetian  king  many  of  the  nobles  until  then  holding  fiefs  of. 
of  France,  born  in  1078,  died  Aug.  1,  1187.  both  the  French  and  English  kings,  and  adher« 
The  son  of  Philip  L  by  his  first  wife,  Bertha  of  ing  to  each  in  turn  as  suited  their  views  or 
Holland,  he  was  pursued  by  the  hatred  of  his  interests.  The  measures  of  Louis  in  this  in- 
Btepmotner,  Bertrade  of  Montfort,  and  obliged  stance  strengthened  the  patriotism  and  national 
for  a  while  to  seek  refbge  in  England.  In  1100  feeling  of  the  French,  and  removed  a  frequent 
he  was  associated  in  the  government  with  his  occasion  of  war.  A  severe  check  was  also  put 
father,  whom  he  succeeded  in  1108.  Full  of  upon  the  prevalent  practice  of  private  war 
spirit  and  ambition,  he  aimed  at  placing  the  among  the  nobles  by  an  ordinance  called  j^tM^ran* 
royal  authority  upon  a  solid  basis,  and  waged  taine  U  roL,  which  forbade  the  private  redress 
incessant  war  against  the  troublesome  vassals  of  iijories  for  40  days  after  they  had  been 
of  the  crown,  including  his  own  brother  Philip,  committed,  and  directed  that  during  that  in- 
countofMautes.  The  lords  of  Mont-PH^ry  and  terval  justice  should  be  administered  only  by 
Coucy,  and  the  counts  of  Montfort  and  Mont-  the  royal  authorities.  In  1244  news  reached 
morency,  also  felt  the  weight  of  his  arms.  He  Europe  of  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
tried  to  secure  the  duchy  of  Normandy  to  WU-  Kharizmians,  of  the  treacherous  massacre  of 
liam  ClitoD,  son  of  Bobert  Courtehense,  but  the  Christian  inhabitants,  and  of  the  defeat 
failed  in  the  attempt,  being  defeated  at  Brenne-  and  slaughter  of  the  knights  templars  and 
ville  in  1119  by  Henry  L  of  England,  who  had  hospitallers,  after  a  gallant  struggle  near  Gaza. 
seized  upon  that  duchy.  This  check  would  have  These  tidings  greaSuy  excited  Christendom; 
proved  fatal  to  the  power  of  Louis,  had  not  the  the  7th  crusade  was  proclaimed  at  the  council 
clergy  armed  their  parishioners  and  led  them  to  of  Lyons  in  1246 ;  and  in  1246,  during  an  ill- 
his  support.  Peace  was  finally  restored  by  the  ness  of  which  he  nearly  died,  Louis  assumed 
council  held  at  Bheims  under  the  presidency  of  the  cross.  After  extensive  preparations,  he 
Pope  Calixtus  IL  A  few  years  later,  on  the  appointed  his  mother  regent,  and  embarked  in 
deatii  of  Charles  the  Good,  Louis  invested  his  Aug.  1248  from  Aigues-Mortes,  a  port  which 
favorite  William  Cliton  with  the  county  of  he  had  founded  on  the  Mediterranean,  for 
Flanders.  He  had  some  hand  in  the  communal  Cyprus,  the  appointed  place  of  rendezvous  for 
revolution  that  distinguished  the  11th  century,  his  forces,  composed  of  both  French  and  Eng- 
but  was  guided  in  this  by  his  interest  ratiier  than  lish.  Thence  in  June,  1249,  he  sailed  to  invade 
by  any  preconceived  system,  and  does  not  de-  i^ypt,  at  that  time  the  most  powerful  of  the 
serve  the  name  of  ^^  father  of  communes"  which  Mohammedan  states,  whose  conquest  was  con- 
is  sometimes  applied  to  him.  sidered  a  necessary  preliminary  to  that  of  the 

LOUIS  IX.,  king  of  France,  and  a  saint  of  the  Holy  Land.  His  fleet  of  1,800  vessels  carried 
Roman  Catholic  churdi,  bom  in  Poissy,  April  8,000  kni^ts,  and  a  great  army  of  common 
25,  1215,  died  near  Tunis,  Africa,  Aug.  25«  soldiers.  He  landed  near  Damietta,  and,  the 
1270.  He  was  the  son  of  Louis  Ylll.  and  Egyptian  sultan  being  at  the  point  of  death 
his  queen  Blanche  of  Castile.  His  mother  was  and  the  kingdom  in  confusion,  no  serious 
one  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  of  the  opposition  was  made  at  the  outset ;  and  Da- 
age,  distinguished  aUke  for  virtue,  intellect,  and  mietta,  which  was  then  populous  and  strongly 
energy ;  and  on  the  death  of  her  husband  in  fortified,  surrendered  without  resistance.  The 
1226,  when  her  son  was  11  years  old,  she  as*  Nile  was  low  at  this  season,  and  had  the  French 
Bumed  the  regency  of  the  kingdom,  and,  m  marched  at  once  upon  Cairo,  before  the  Egyp- 
spite  of  the  most  formidable  opposition  on  the  tians  had  recovered  from  their  panic  and  the 
part  of  the  great  nobles,  governed  France  with  river  had  begun  to  rise,  there  is  no  reason  to 
vigor  and  prudence,  and  educated  her  son  in  doubt  that  the  expedition  would  have  been  suc- 
the  strict^t  principles  of  Christisu  piety.  cessfuL  But  Louis  lingered  for  6  months  at 
Louis,  at  the  age  of  19,  was  married  for  political  Damietta,  waiting  the  arrival  of  a  pert  of  his 
reasons  to  Marguerite,  daughter  of  Biaymond  fleet  which  had  been  forced  by  a  tempest  to 
B^renger,  count  of  Provence,  a  girl  of  12  years;  take  refuse  in  a  Syrian  port.  The  favorable 
but  the  queen  mother  kept  the  young  couple  moment  for  advance  was  lost,  and  when  in 
separate  till  the  king  was  25.  In  1241  the  November  the  army  began  to  move  toward 
count  de  la  Marche,  a  powerful  vassal  of  the  Cairo^  its  march  was  impeded  by  the  inun- 
crown,  broke  into  rebellion,  and  was  assisted  dation,  the  Egyptians  raUied  in  great  force, 
by  Henry  III.  of  England,  who  landed  with  a  and  after  a  htfd-won  victory  at  Mansoura,  in 
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which  the  khig's  hrotfaer-  and  nuinj  other  and  with  jnsHoe,  as  the  true  founder  of  the 

knights  were  sudn,  Louis  was  compelled  to  monarchy,  and  liberals  still  land  him  for  having 

retreat  toward  Damietta,  where  he  had  left  a  nndermined  fendahsm,  and  shorn  the  aristocracy 

strong  garrison.    His  army  snfllered  terribly  of  those  privileges  which  rendered  them  princes 

from  pertilence  and  want  of  supplies;  and  intheland.^' 

being  oontinnally  harassed  by  the  Egyptians,  LOUIS  XL,  king  of  France,  the  6th  of  the 
the  king  and  his  forces,  abont  80,(K)0  in  honseofValois,  and  son  ofObarlesYII.  by  Marie 
nomber,  surrendered  at  discretion,  April  5,  of  Anjon,  bom  in  Bonrges,  Jnly  8, 1423,  died  in 
1260.  The  prisoners  were  treated  barbiu-onsly.  Flessis-les-Tonrs,  Ang.  21, 1488.  tie  gave  early 
hot  Lonis  amid  all  his  misfortones  behaved  evidence  of  a  passionate  temper  and  a  cmel  dis- 
with  dignity  and  resignation.  The  Egyptians  position.  In  1486  he  married  Margaret  of  Scot- 
demanded  a  ransom  of  600,000  livres.  Louis  land.  In  1440  he  took  part  in  the  aristocratie 
lepMed  that  he  would  pay  that  sum  for  the  rebellion  known  as  La  PragrterUy  although  he 
Htoration  of  his  soldiers,  but  that  a  king  of  was  far  from  being  partial  to  the  nobility.  The 
France  could  not  be  vahied  for  money.  He  plans  of  the  insurgents  were  foiled,  and  Louisi 
offered  Damietta  in  ezobanfle  for  himself,  and  becoming  reconciled  to  his  father,  received  the 
he  and  the  remnant  of  his  followers  were  lib-  province  of  Dauphin^  as  his  appanage.  He 
erated  on  the  surrender  of  that  city  and  the  participated  in  several  military  expeditions,  and 
payment  of  400,000  livres.  He  set  sail  for  in  1444  was  sent  by  his  father  at  the  head  of 
AsxQ  in  Syria,  where  he  remained  nearly  4  the ''  great  companies"  or  eseorehettn  to  aid  the 
years,  negotiating  with  the  Mohammedans  emperor  Frederic  against  the  Swiss,  whom  he 
and  vainly  wiuting  for  reinforcements  from  defeated  near  Basel,  bnt  to  whom  nevertheless, 
France.  A  large  amount  of  treasure  sent  to  through  policy,  he  granted  favorable  terms  of 
him  by  BUnche  was  lost  at  sea.  The  queen  peace.  On  the  death  of  his  wife  (1446),  his 
mother  herself  died  in  1262.  The  king  at  hostility  to  his  father's  mistress,  the  celebrated 
length,  in  the  spring  of  1264,  sailed  from  Pales-  Agnes  Sorel,*  caused  great  trouble  at  court;  he 
tine  with  about  600  followers,  and  reached  is  said  to  have  slapped  her  in  the  face,  and  was 
France  after  a  stormy  voyage  of  10  weeks,  afterward  charged  with  poisoning  her.  In  1446 
After  his  retam  he  occupied  himself  actively  the  disagreement  between  him  and  the  king 
in  the  reform  of  his  kingdom,  and  displayed  caused  Louis  to  retire  to  Dauphind,  which  he 
high  qualities  as  a  legislator.  He  enacted  governed  as  an  independent  principuity,  evinc- 
many  just  and  important  laws,  and  greatly  ing  uncommon  administrative  talents.  In  1461 
mitigated  the  harshness  of  the  criminal  Juris-  he  married,  notwithstanding  his  father's  oppo- 
pnidence  of  France.  So  scrupulous  was  his  sition,  Charlotte,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Savoy, 
conscience  even  in  affairs  of  state,  that  by  a  The  quarrel  between  the  king  and  his  son,  em- 
treaty  oonduded  with  Henry  HI.  of  England  bittei^  by  interested  courtiers,  came  to  such  a 
in  1269  he  restored  to  that  monarch,  against  pitch  that  Charles  YII.  marched  against  the 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  his  ministers  dauphin  at  the  head  of  a  strong  army.  The 
and  councillors,  the  conquests  made  by  Philip  latter  escaped  to  Burgundy,  where  he  was  wel- 
Augustus  fh>m  the  English,  to  which  Louis  comed  by  his  uncle  Philip  the  Good,  who  treat- 
thought  he  had  not  inherited  a  just  title.  In  ed  him  with  the  utmost  generosity.  From  his 
1261  he  refused  the  crown  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  cousin  Charles,  count  of  Charolai^  afterward 
which  was  offered  to  him  by  Pope  Urban  lY.,  Charles  the  Bold,  he  received  equal  kindness, 
though  when  the  same  offer  was  subsequently  Altliongh  repeatedly  summoned  to  return  to 
made  to  his  brother  Charles  of  Anjou,  he  France,  Louis  refused  to  obey:  he  mistrusted 
suffered  that  prince  to  accept  it,  and  furnished  the  oourtiei^,  while  Charles  Yil.  himself  was 
him  with  men  and  money  for  the  conquest  of  convinced  that  his  son  was  continually  plotting 
Naples  in  1266.  Three  years  later  he  began  to  against  his  life.  This  fear  hastened  his  death, 
prepare  fbr  a  new  crusade,  and  on  Jnly  1, 1270,  and  Louis  was  called  to  the  throne  of  France, 
embarked  with  60,000  men  for  Tunis.  On  land-  July  22,  1461.  Thencefbrth  he  bent  all  his 
ing  he  formed  a  camp  amid  the  ruins  of  Car-  energies  to  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy 
thage,  where  he  waited  in  expectation  of  form-  whom  he  had  once  supported  against  his  father, 
ing  an  alHance  with  the  sultan  of  Tunis,  who,  it  and  ultimately  to  that  of  the  very  princes  of  Bur- 
had  been  rumored,  was  disposed  to  embrace  gundy  by  whom  he  had  been  protected.  In  his 
Christianitj.  A  pestilence  soon  broke  out  among  eagerness  to  obtain  the  object  of  his  ambition, 
the  French,  and  Louis,  whose  health  had  lonff  his  rashness  was  more  than  once  nearly  fatal  to 
been  feeble,  was  seized  with  the  disease  and  died  him.  As  early  as  1466,  a  coalition  of  princes, 
after  a  fortnight's  illness,  having  before  seen  one  among  whom  were  his  lormer  friend  the  count 
of  his  sons  expire.  His  other  son  and  successor,  of  Charolais,  the  dukes  of  Brittany  and  Bourbon, 
Philip  III.,  who  was  also  at  the  point  of  death,  and  the  celebrated  Dnnois,  was  formed  against 


recovered  and  saved  the  remains  of  the  army,    him,  with  his  own  brother,  the  duke  of  Berry, 


recent 

Crowe,  *^Has  been  the  object  of  more  profound  sequences  of  a  protracted 

reverence  and  more  enthusiastic  praise  than  them  advantageous  terms,  giving  Iformandy  to 

that  of  St  LoQis.    Boyaliste  regarded  him,  his  brother,  the  cities  along  the  Somme  to  Bur- 
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Sndy,  and  offices  and  pen^ns  to  others.  The  oosly  mordered;  tho  dnke  of  Alen^  was  m 
lowing  year  he  caused  this  treaty  to  be  an-  1474  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died ;  the 
nulled  by  the  states-general  at  Tours,  and  sue-  great  oonstable  Louis  do  Luxembourg,  count  of 
ceeded  in  resoning  his  provinces  from  the  grasp  8t  P61,  delivered  up  to  Louis  by  the  duke  of 
of  his  antagonists.  But  in  1467  a  new  league  Burgundy  himself,  was  beheaded  in  1476 ;  and 
was  formed,  headed  by  Charles  the  Bold,  who  finally  in  1477  Jacques  d^Armagnao,  duke  of 
had  become  duke  of  Burgundy.  In  the  hope  Kemours,  met  the  same  fate,  after  being  pro- 
of conciliating  Charles,  the  king  paid  him  a  vionsly  subjected  to  the  horrors  of  confinement 
visit  at  P^ronne,  while  his  own  emissaries  were  in  an  iron  cage.  By  treaties  and  inheritance 
inciting  the  citizens  of  li^ge  to  rebellion  against  Louis  secured  the  ridi  patrimony  of  the  house 
the  duke.  He  thus  placed  himself  in  the  power  of  Anjon,  including  the  provinces  of  Anjou, 
of  this  fierce  prince,  who,  enraged  at  the  news  Maine,  and  Provence,  beside  its  claims  to  the 
he  received  mm  Ilanders,  kept  the  king  Ia  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  He  had  thus  con- 
confinement  for  8  days,  and  consented  to  spare  siderably  enlarged  Uie  royal  domain,  and  pre- 
his  life  only  on  the  most  disadvantageous  terms,  pared  the  way  for  the  territorial  unity  of  France. 
Louis  released  the  duke  from  all  allegiance,  gave  More  than  any  of  his  predecessors^  he  strength* 
the  county  of  Champagne  to  his  broker,  and  ened  royal  authority  and  made  his  government 
was  obliged  to  assist  Charles  in  taking  and  pun-  respected  at  home ;  he  had  a  standing  army 
ishing  the  very  city  which  he  had  encouraged  more  numerous  than  any  before  in  existence, 
to  revolt.  His  only  consolation  in  this  cir-  and  greatly  improved  the  fortified  towns.  He 
camstance  was  the  vengeance  he  took  upon  tried  ^to  give  regularity  to  the  civU  administra* 
Cardinal  Balue,  who  liad  betrayed  him  ;  he  tion,  and  in  order  to  secure  the  punctual  trans- 
caused  the  traitor  to  be  confined  for  about  11  mission  of  orders  to  all  parts  of  his  kingdom,  he 
years  in  an  iron  cage.  The  subsequent  policy  of  established  a  permanent  service  of  despatch  car- 
Louis  was  more  successful.  The  treaty  of  P^  riers,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  postal 
ronne  was  ofcourse  declared  null  and  void  by  the  system  of  France.  He  improved  the  adminis- 
states-general  at  Tours  in  1470,  upon  which  a  tration  of  justice,  especially  by  creating  8  new 
new  revolt  broke  out;  but  this  was  frustrated  parliaments,  those  of  Grenoble  in  1458,  of  Bor- 
chiefly  by  the  death  of  the  king^s  brother,  which  deaux  in  1462,  and  of  Duon  in  1477.  He  thought 
occurred  so  opportunely  in  1472  that  Louis  was,  even  of  introducing  unuormity  in  legislation  all 
not  without  good  reason,  suspected  of  having  over  France,  as  well  as  in  the  use  of  weights 
got  rid  of  him  by  poisoning.  Charles  the  Bol^  and  measures;  but  these  two  ftmdamental  re- 
presenting himself  as  the  avenger  of  the  youns  forms  were  left  to  be  accomplished  8  centuries 
prince,  invaded  the  northern  provinoes  of  later  by  the  French  convention.  He  increased 
France ;  but  the  heroism  of  the  inhabitants  of  public  taxes,  but  part  of  the  revenue  was  ex- 
Beau  vais  stopped  his  career,  and  he  raised  the  pended  in  a  way  to  benefit  the  nation  itself;  he 
siege  of  this  town  and  turned  his  arms  a^iinst  gave  particular  attention  to  improving  public 
Lorraine,  Alsace,  and  Switzerland.  Here  Louis  roads  and  canals ;  fostered  the  commercial 
XL  had  prepared  for  him  a  formidable  enemy,  marine ;  opened  new  markets  for  commerce: 
Charles  was  defeated  at  Granson  and  at  Morat  brought  skilful  workmen  from  Greece  and 
by  the  Swiss ;  and  when  he  attempted  to  revenge  Italy,  and  encouraged  manufactures  and  mining, 
himself  upon  Nancy  and  the  young  duke  of  He  &vored  the  great  invention  of  the  15th  cen- 
Lorraine,  he  was  again  opposed  by  the  hardy  tury  by  establishing  printing  offices  at  Lyons, 
mountaineers,  and  lost  his  life  in  a  battle  which  Angers,  Poitiers,  Caen,  &c. ;  and  contributed 
also  witnessed  the  complete  discomfiture  of  his  to  the  diffusion  of  learning  by  the  establish- 
army  (1477).  Ofthe  inheritance  of  Charles,  Louis  mentof  universities  at  Yalence,  Bourges,  and 
at  once  seized  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  proper,  Besan^on.  But  notwithstanding  the  services 
Franche  Comt^  Artois,  and  the  cities  along  the  thus  rendered  to  France,  and  his  comparatively 
Somme.  Maximilian  of  Austria,  the  husband  of  mild  treatment  of  the  middle  classes,  he  never 
Charleses  daughter  Mary,  made  war  upon  Louis  gained  popularity ;  his  craftiness,  his  perfidious 
for  the  recovery  of  these  possessions.  Gaining  and  cruel  temper,  and  his  total  want  of  royal 
an  indecisive  victory  at  Guinegate  (1479),  he  dignity,  inspired  the  whole  nation  with  feelings 
had  finally  to  yield  to  the  superiority  of  the  king,  of  fear  and  disgust,  amounting  to  unmitigated 
who  by  the  treaty  of  Arras  (1482)  preserved  hatred;  and  altiioi4;h  Comines  insists  that  he 
his  conquests,  partly  unconditionally,  partly  as  was  the  best  prince  of  his  time,  history  is  un- 
the  dower  of  young  Margaret  of  Austria,  the  able  entirely  to  rehabilitate  his  memory.  He 
daughter  of  Maximilian  and  Mary,  to  whom  he  spent  his  later  years  at  the  castle  of  PIessis-les» 
betrothed  his  son.  Meanwhile  he  had  triumph-  Tours,  under  the  absolute  control  of  his  phy sl- 
ed over  nearly  all  his  other  enemies.  He  had  clan  Cottier;  and  shortly  before  his  death  ho 
retaken  Perpignan  from  John  II.  of  Aragon,  summoned  St  Francis  of  Paula  to  come  to  him 
thus  preparing  the  ultimate  annexation  of  Rons-  and  intercede  for  the  prolongation  of  his  life. 
sUlon  and  Cerdagne  to  France ;  and  he  had  in  He  is  said  to  be  at  least  partly  the  author  of  the 
1475  concluded  with  Edward  IV.  of  England  (kfU  nouveUes  nouvelles,  a  collection  of  novels 
the  treaty  of  Pecquigny.  But  above  all  he  had  mostly  borrowed  fix>m  Boccaccio,  and  of  the 
crushed  the  most  troublesome  feudal  houses;  JUmerde$  ffuerres*  The  MSmtnrei  of  Comines 
the  count  of  Armagnao  fell  in  1478,  treaoher-  give  the  full  history  of  this  extraordinary  prince, 
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who  has  attracted  the  particular  attention  of  achieved  the  conquest  of  the  dnohj  within  a 
Sismondi,  Michelet,  and  Henri  Martin.  He  has  few  months,  took  Lndovico  Sforza  and  sent  him 
also  been  well  described  in  Barante's  Hiatoire  a  prisoner  to  EVance,  and  assisted  the  pope  and 
des  dties  de  Bourgogiie;  while  Sir  Walter  Scott  his  son  Oesare  Borgia  in  their  territorial  aggres- 
in  his  ^*  Qaentin  Durward,'^  and  Victor  Hngo  sions.  He  concluded  in  1500  a  secret  treaty  at 
in  his  Kotre  Dame  de  Pwris^  have  portrayed  Granada  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and,  send- 
him  at  two  different  periods  of  his  life;  ing  his  army  to  Naples,  shared  that  kingdom 
LOUIS  XII.,  king  of  France,  the  8th  of  the  with  his  ally.  Quarrels,  however,  soon  arose 
house  of  Yalois,  born  in  Blois  in  1462,  died  in  between  the  conquerors,  and  Cronsalvo  de  Cor- 
151 5.  The  son  of  Duke  Charles  of  Orleans,  and  dova  defeated  the  French  at  Seminaria,  Cerigno- 
great'grandson  of  Ohai'les  V.,  he  was  left  an  or-  la,  and  on  the  Garigliano,  finally  expelling  them 
phan  when  scarcely  2  years  old,  and  was  edncat-  (1508)  from  southern  Italy.  In  1505,  Anue 
ed  under  the  supervision  of  Louis  XI.,  whose  2d  of  Brittany,  availing  herself  of  Louis's  illness, 
daughter  Jeanne  he  was  constrained  to  marry  concluded  with  Maximilian  a  treaty  at  Blois,  by 
in  1476.  He  at  first  led  a  ^ssipated  life,  but  which  she  engaged  to  give  her  daughter  Claude 
on  the  accession  of  Charles  Ylll.  in  1488,  the  to  the  emperor's  grandson  (afterward  the  em- 
young  king's  eldest  sister,  Anne  of  Beaujen,  peror  Charles  Y.),  with  a  dower  consisting  of 
having  seized  upon  the  reins  of  power,  Louis,  not  only  the  claims  of  the  French  king  to  Milan 
who  was  the  nearest  heir  to  the  throne,  at-  and  Naples,  but  the  two  rich  provinces  of  Brit- 
tempted  to  snatch  them  from  her  hands ;  he  at  tany  and  Burgundy.  Louis  on  his  recovery 
first  succeeded  in  having  himself  appointed  lieu-  broke  off  this  treaty,  and,  yielding  to  the  wishes 
tenant-general  of  the  kingdom  by  the  states-  of  the  states-general  at  Tours,  betrothed  Claude 
general  held  in  1484 ;  but  the  crafty  daughter  in  1506  to  her  cousin  Francis  of  Angoul^me, 
of  Louis  XL  succeeded  in  defeating  all  his  plans,  heir  apparent  to  the  crown.  In  1508  he  severe- 
He  then  resorted  to  arms,  forming  a  powerful  ly  chastised  the  city  of  Genoa,  which  had  as- 
league  among  the  nobles,  and  even  securing  an  serted  its  freedom,  and  in  1509  formed  an  al- 
alliance  with  Richard  lU.  of  England ;  but  liance  with  Maximilian,  Ferdinand  of  Aragon, 
Anne's  decision  and  energy  again  proved  her  and  Julius  II.,  known  as  the  ^^  league  of  Cam- 
safeguard,  and  while  helping  Richmond  in  his  brai,"  to  crush  the  republic  of  Yenice.  The  Ye- 
expedition  against  the  English  monarch,  she  netians,  conquered  by  him  at  Agnadello,  were 
sent  an  army  to  Brittany,  the  stronghold  of  the  on  the  verge  of  ruin,  when  the  pope  (Julius  II.) 
confederates,  who  were  defeated  at  St.  Aubin-  suddenly  went  over  to  their  side,  and  brou^t 
du-Cormier  in  1487.  Louis  of  Orleans,  being  about  the  "  holy  league,"  to  which  Maximilkm, 
captured,  was  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Bourges,  Henry  YIH.  of  England,  and  Ferdinand  adhered, 
where  it  is  said  he  was  confined  at  night  in  an  in  order  to  expel  the  French  from  Italy.  The 
iron  cage.  At  the  end  of  8  years  he  was  re-  latter,  under  the  command  of  Graston  de  Foix, 
leased  by  Charles  YIIL,  and  proved  a  faithful  were  at  first  successful,  Gaston  gaining  8  victo- 
servant  to  his  liberator.  In  1495  he  accom-  ries  in  8  months;  but  his  death  at  Ravenna  in 
pauied  Charles  in  his  expedition  to  Italy,  and  1512  arrested  their  success,  and  being  finally 
was  put  in  command  at  Asti.  He  rashly  took  defeated  at  Novara  in  1518,  they  lost  all  they 
advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  enforce  his  still  held  in  Italy.  Louis  had  seduced  the  Yene- 
claims  to  the  duchy  of  Milan,  in  right  of  his  tians  firom  their  allies;  but  the  other  confede- 
grandmother,  Yalentina  Yiscontt;  but  Lndovico  rates  made  a  league  at  Mechlin,  and  invaded 
SforzA  defeated  his  plans  and  besieged  him  in  France;  the  English  routed  the  French  gendar- 
Kovara.  The  return  of  Charles  vni.  from  merU  at  Guinegate  (1518);  and  Louis,  being 
Naples  and  the  victory  of  Fomovo  (1495)  ex-  moreover  threatened  by  the  Swiss  and  theSpan- 
tricated  him  from  his  difficult  position,  and  he  iards,  offered  terms  to  his  enemies,  and  the  paci- 
returned  to  France  with  the  king.  The  latter  fication  was  settled  at  Orleans  (1514).  The 
dying  without  issue  in  1498,  the  crown  devolved  king,  to  secure  his  arrangements  with  iaigland, 
by  right  upon  Louis,  now  86  years  of  age.  On  consented  to  pay  a  pension  of  100,000  crowns 
his  accession,  he  generously  declared  that  ^^  the  to  Henry  YIII.,  and  to  marry  that  king's  sister 
king  of  France  would  not  avenge  the  wrongs  Mary.  A  few  months  later  he  breathed  his  hu^ 
done  to  the  duke  of  Orleans,"  and  welcom^  amid  the  universal  sorrow  of  his  nation,  by 
even  those  who  had  previously  opposed  him.  whom  he  was  styled  the  ^^  father  of  the  people." 
He  gave  his  confidence  to  George  of  Amboise.  He  had  done  much  to  improve  their  condition 
a  well  meaning  but  short-sighted  minister;  and  by  promoting  agriculture  and  commerce,  re- 
while  their  common  efforts  tended  to  promote  forming  the  {^ministration  of  justice,  and  try- 
the  internal  welfiire  of  France,  their  foreign  ing  to  lessen  the  taxes. 

policy  was  injurious  to  it.    Louis,  having  in        LOUIS  XIII.,  king  of  France,  the  2d  of  the 

1499  obtained  a  divorce  from  his  first  wife,  maiv  house  of  Bourbon,  born  in  Fontainebleau,  Sept. 

ried  Anne  of  Brittany,  the  widow  of  Charles  27, 1601,  died  in  St.  G^rmain-en-Laye,  May  14^ 

Yin.,  thus  securing  the  reunion  of  that  duchy  1648.    He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Heniy  I Y.  by 

to  France.    He  was  now  in  close  alliance  with  Maria  de'  Medici,  and  succeeded  his  father  in 

Pope  Alexander  YL,  who  had  granted  Uie  di-  1610  when  only  9  years  old,  his  mother  exerois- 

vorce,  and  he  undertook  to  make  good  his  claims  ing  the  r^pency  during  his  minority.    A  weak 

upon  Milan.    At  the  head  of  his  army,  he  woman  and  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  her  Italian  fa- 
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vorites,  she  wie  unable  to  preside  OTer  the  edn- 
oation  of  the  yonng  king,  whose  time  was  spent 
ia  useless  occupations.  In  1615  he  married 
Anne  of  Aastria^  daughter  of  Philip  III.  of 
^ain.  Notwithstanding  his  sabmissive  dispo- 
sition, he  got  tired  of  his  mother's  favorite 
Ooncini,  and  resolved  upon  shaking  off  his  yoke 
(1617);  he  gave  orders  for  his  arrest  alive  or 
dead,  and  when  Concini  was  in  consequence 
murdered  on  the  bridge  of  the  Louvre,  the  king 
showed  himself  at  a  window  and  exclaimed : 
"  Thanks  to  you,  my  friends ;  now  I  am  a  king." 
He  intrusted  the  afibirs  of  state  to  his  own  fa- 
vorite Albert  de  Luynes,  whom  lie  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  great  constable.  Although  incapable 
of  governing,  Louis  XIII.  possessed  great  per- 
sonal bravery,  which  he  evinced  in  1619  at  the 
battle  of  the  Pont-de-G^,  where  he  routed  his 
mother^s  troops,*  and  in  1621  at  the  siege  of 
Montauban,  which  he  endeavored  to  take  from 
the  Protestants.  He  concluded  peace  with  the 
latter  on  the  death  of  De  Luynes,  but  found 
himself  unable  to  check  the  disorder  which 
prevailed  all  over  the  kingdom.  He  w^  there* 
fore  in  1624  reconciled  to  his  mother,  and  ad- 
mitted to  his  cabinet  her  chief  adviser.  Cardinal 
Itichelieu.  Thenceforth  the  king  nearly  disap- 
peared behind  his  prime  minister,  who  for  18 
years  controlled  the  destinies  not  only  of  France 
but  of  Europe.  Louis'  comparative  insignifi- 
cance has  two  redeeming  points :  his  personal 
courage  in  war,  and  his  high  appreciation  of 
Bichelien.  In  spite  of  all  intrigues,  and  notwith- 
standing his  own  dislike  of  the  man,  he  retained 
him  in  power  until  his  death.  He  more  than 
once  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  his  armies  to 
support  the  policy  of  his  minister,  and  on  such 
occasions  deserved  general  admiration  by  his 
valor  and  sometimes  by  his  military  talents ; 
he  distinguished  himself  during  the  siege  of  La 
Rochelle,  1627-8 ;  in  the  following  year  he  de- 
vised and  conducted  a  most  brilliant  attack  at 
the  Pas  de  Suze,  against  the  duke  of  Savoy; 
and  finally,  in  1686,  his  self-possession  and  firm- 
ness saved  France  from  invasion ;  he  advanced 
toward  the  allied  army,  which  had  already  tar 
ken  Corbie  in  Picardy,  retook  that  town,  and 
obliged  the  enemy  to  retreat.  He  liked  secln- 
sion,  and  contented  hims^f  with  the  society  of 
a  few  friends.  Some  ladies  attracted  his  atten- 
tion, Mile,  de  Lafayette  and  Mme.  de  Hautefort 
among  the  number ;  but  so  great  was  his  repu- 
tation for  chastity  that  their  virtue  was  never 
questioned.  Music,  drawing,  and  mechanical 
arts  filled  such  of  his  hours  as  were  not  devoted 
to  hunting  and  pious  reading.  It  was  not  until 
he  had  been  married  22  years  that  he  became 
a  father. 

LOUIS  XIV.,  caUed  the  Great,  king  of 
France,  born  at  St.  Germain-en -Lay  e,  Sept.  16, 
1638,  died  at  Versailles,  Sept.  1,  1716.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Louis  XIII.  and  of  Anne  of 
Austria  His  mother  had  been  married  and 
ohildless  for  22  years,  and  was  an  object  of 
aversion  to  her  husband.  A  temporary  recon- 
ciliation took  place  toward  the  ena  of  1637,  and 
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the  birth«of  Louis  XIV.  in  tlie  succeeding  year 
occasioned  the  greatest  demonstrations  of  joy 
among  the  people,  who  gave  to  him  the  appel- 
lation of  IHeu-donne  or  God-given.  He  was  6 
years  old  when  his  father  died,  and  his  motlier 
became  regent  with  Cardinal  Mazarin  for  prime 
minister.  At  the  time  of  his  accession  France 
was  in  a  very  distracted  condition.  Laws  and 
I  jurisdictions  were  unsettled  and  undefined; 
/many  cities  and  fortresses  were  held  by  individ- 
'uals  possessing  in  certain  districts  a  greater 
'  power  than  the  crown  itself;  detached  portions 
of  other  countries  interrupted  the  natural  limits 
of  France  and  broke  its  geographical  unity; 
war  existed  with  Spain  and  Germany,  and 
every  part  of  the  frontier  was  menaced  by  pow- 
erful armies ;  the  finances  were  scanty  and  ill 
regulated,  and  a  general  grossness  of  manners 
and  depravity  of  morals  pervaded  all  classes  of 
society.  The  infant  king's  amusements  were  all 
of  a  military  kind.  He  delighted  in  handling 
arms  and  in  beating  drums.  His  intellectufu 
education  was  neglected,  but  much  attention 
was  paid  to  his  pnysical  development,  and  his 
natural  vanity,  egotism,  and  haughtiness  were 
encouraged  rather  than  checked  by  his  mother 
and  his  tutors.  The  avarice  of  Cardinal  Mazarin 
induced  him  to  stint  the  allowance  and  e(]uipage 
of  the  young  monarch,  who  slept  upon  worn  and 
ragged  sheets,  and  had  a  most  unbecoming  and 
insufficient  wardrobe.  The  personal  neglect  with 
which  he  was  treated,  and  the  general  contempt 
for  the  royal  authority  during  the  troubles  of 
the  Fronde,  made  a  strong  impression  on  his 
mind  at  this  period,  when  for  several  years  he 
was  a  passive  instrument  in  the  hands  of  an  in- 
triguing minister  and  a  factious  nobility,  often 
forced  to  fly  before  triumphant  rebels,  and  to 
wander  a  fugitive  over  his  Kingdom.  It  was  not 
until  1652  that  he  was  able  to  reside  undisturbed 
in  Paris,  and  the  recollection  of  these  scenes  of 
anarchy  gave  him  a  love  of  order  and  of  strong 
government  which  he  carried  subsequently  to 
despotism,  and  an  aversion  to  the  turbulent 
metropolis  which  finally  led  him  to  transfer  the 
seat  of  government  to  Versailles.  In  1651,  at 
the  age  of  14,  Louis  declared  himself  of  age,  and 
took  full  possession  of  the  royal  anthority.  He 
manifested  at  even  this  early  period  much  dis- 
cernment and  soundness  of  judgment ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  his  devotional  exercises,  suffi- 
cient military  skill  to  review  his  troops,  and  a 
perfect  familiarity  with  court  etiquette,  he  was 
extremely  ignorant  of  affairs  of  state,  which 
had  been  purposely  kept  from  his  inspection.  In 
1658  the  young  king,  under  the  orders  of  Tu- 
renne,  accompanied  the  army  in  a  campaign 
against  the  rebellious  prince  of  Cond6,  who  was 
besieging  Arras ;  and  the  raising  of  the  siege 
of  that  city  put  an  end  to  the  contests  of  the 
Fronde.  In  1659  peace  was  concluded  with 
Spain  by  the  treaty  of  the  Pyr6n6es ;  and  in 
fulfilment  of  an  article  of  the  treaty  Louis  in 
1660  married  Maria  Theresa,  daughter  of  Philip 
rv.  She  was  handsome  and  gooa-natured,  but 
weak  in  intellect,  and  the  king  had  little  affection 
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for  her,  thongh  he  treated  her  with  invariable  one  over  the  pope,  Alexander  VII.  The  duke 
respect  and  consideration.  Mazarin  died  in  de  Cr^ui,  Frencn  ambassador  at  Rome,  got  into 
1661,  after  having  mled  France  for  18  years,  a  quarrel  with  the  pope^s  brother  and  with  the 
Louis  decided  henceforth  to  be  his  own  prime  papal  guards,  in  which  some  of  the  ambassador's 
minister;  and  when  he  was  waited  upon  after  servants  were  wounded  and  one  killed.  The  pope 
the  death  of  the  cardinal  bj  the  ftinctionaries  of  made  such  reparation  as  wonld  have  satisfied  an j 
state,  and  asked  to  whom  they  must  in  future  of  the  French  king's  predecessors;  some  of  the 
address  themselves  on  questions  of  public  busi-  guards  were  hanged,  and  the  governor  of  Rome 
ness,  the  king  replied,  much  to  their  astonish-  dismissed  from  office  for  not  having  prevented 
ment :  **  To  myself."  Not  one  seems  to  have  the  riot.  Louis,  however,  demanded  ampler 
suspected  that  Ix>ui8,  who  had  been  remarkable  atonement,  and  began  to  march  troops  toward 
hitherto  for  his  love  of  gayety  and  pleasure,  and  the  Italian  frontier.  The  pope  became  fright- 
for  his  supine  obedience  to  the  guidance  of  ened,  and  at  length  consented  to  disband  his 
Mazarin,  would  suddenly  rouse  from  his  leUiargy  guard,  to  exile  his  brother,  to  send  a  cardi- 
and  assume  the  burden  of  government.  His  nal  to  Paris  to  make  a  formal  apology,  and  to 
first  business  was  to  institute,  with  the  assist-  build  a  monument  in  Rome  recording  the  offence 
ance  of  Colbert,  a  rigid  scrutiny  into  the  condi-  and  its  reparation.  The  energy  and  determina- 
tion of  the  finances.  Fouquet,  a  man  of  bril-  tion  displayed  by*  Louis  in  these  affiurs  made  a 
liant  ability,  who  had  long  been  minister  of  deep  impression  on  the  whole  of  Europe,  and, 
finance,  had  accumulated  an  enormous  fortune  with  the  increasing  order  and  prosperity  of 
by  peculation.  By  order  of  the  king  he  was  France,  made  him  greatly  admired  and  beloved 
arrested,  Sept.  6,  1661,  brought  to  trial,  con-  at  home.  His  power  in  his  own  kingdom  was 
victed,  and  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison-  now  entirely  al^olute;  his  famous  saying  :Z'^to^ 
ment.  He  was  succeeded  by  Colbert  under  ^atmoi^  ^^lam  the  state."^*  was  literally  tme. 
whose  administration  order  was  restored  in  the  His  administration  was  emcientiy  supported  by 
finances,  the  revenue  greatly  increased,  manu-  accomplished  statesmen  and  great  generals.  The 
factures  established,  and  every  species  of  in-  internal  affairs,  directed  by  Colbert,  and  the  de- 
ternal  improvement  promoted.  In  foreign  af-  partment  of  war  by  Louvois,  were  both  in  the 
fairs,  the  first  act  of  Louis  announced  to  the  high^t  state  of  order  and  efficiency ;  and  a 
world  that  the  government  of  France  had  passed  powerful  navy  commanded  by  the  gallant  duke 
into  very  different  hands  from  those  of  Mazarin,  of  Beaufort,  the  grandson  of  Henry  lY.,  main- 
whose  domestic  difficulties  had  compelled  him  tained  the  power  of  France  upon  the  ocean, 
to  conciliate  as  much  as  possible  the  surround-  The  other  nations  of  Europe  were  at  the  time 
ing  powers,  and  that  henceforth  the  king  of  distracted  and  enfeebled  by  internal  evils  or  for- 
France  was  determined  to  make  himself  re-  eign  dangers.  The  careless  and  proffigate  Charles 
spected  by  his  neighbors.  In  1661  a  quarrel  II.  of  England  was  privately  a  pensioner  of  the 
broke  out  at  London  between  D'Estrades,  the  French  kins,  and  the  ancient  rival  of  France 
French  ambassador  at  the  English  court,  and  was  demoralized  and  betrayed  by  its  own  rulers ; 
Vatteville,  the  Spanish  ambassador.  The  latter  Spain,  though  her  prodigious  empire  was  yet  un- 
claimed precedence  of  the  former  on  the  ground  broken  in  extent,  was  harassed  and  weakened 
that  Spain  stood  higher  than  France  in  the  scale  by  dissensions  among  her  ill-compacted  constit- 
of  nations.  An  encounter  took  place  between  uent  kingdoms ;  Germany  was  divided  by  re- 
their  res{5ective  retinues  during  a  public  proces-  ligious  animosities ;  and  Holland  was  torn  by 
slon,  which  resulted  in  the  discomfiture  of  the  internal  factions,  and  was  wasting  her  energies 
French  ambassador,  whose  carriage  was  broken  in  attempts  at  conquest  in  Brazil.  In  France, 
to  pieces,  his  horses  killed,  and  his  son  and  sev-  on  the  other  hand,  the  policy  of  Richelieu  and 
eral  of  his  attendants  wounded,  while  the  Span-  Mazarin,  notwithstanding  the  civil  commotions 
ish  ambassador  forcibly  took  precedence  in  the  stirred  up  against  the  latter  by  the  turbulent 
procession.  The  indignation  of  Louis  when  he  leaders  of  the  Fronde,  had  at  length  completely 
received  the  news  of  this  insult  was  extreme,  triumphed,  and  there  was  no  longer  among  either 
He  immediately  ordered  the  Spanish  ambassa-  the  people  or  the  aristocracy  any  serious  oppo- 
dor  at  his  own  cour^^to  quit  France,  recalled  the  sition  to  the  royal  authority.  The  ability  unez- 
French  ambassador  from  Madrid,  and  sent  a  pectedly  displayed  by  the  king,  the  grace  md 
message  to  the  king  of  Spain  declaring  that  \i  dignity  of  his  person,  the  weariness  which  the 
he  did  not  at  once  admit  the  right  of  France  to  nation  felt  of  civil  contentions,  the  change  fVom 
precedence  and  make  a  formal  apology  for  the  poverty  and  distress  to  prosperity  and  aboB- 
outrage  at  London,  he  might  prepare  for  imme-  dance  produced  by  the  reforms  in  the  finances, 
diate  war.  The  Spanish  monarch  yielded  to  and  the  humiliation  of  Spain  and  the  pope,  idl 
this  threat,  and  sent  a  special  ambassador,  who  tended  to  increase  the  power  of  the  crown  and 
on  March  24, 1662,  waited  upon  Louis  at  Fon-  to  render  the  people  sunmissive  and  contented, 
tainebleau,  and,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  foreign  The  nobles,  whose  turbulence  and  feudal  inde- 
ministers  tiben  resident  at  the  court,  declared,  in  pendence  had  been  hitherto  the  chief  check  upon 
Uie  name  of  his  royal  master,  that  henceforward  the  royal  power,  now  turned  courtiers  and  vied 
the  Spanish  ambassadors  should  never  compete  with  each  other  in  flattery  and  subserviency, 
with  those  of  France.  This  triumph  over  the  and  devotion  to  the  king  became  as  much  a 
Spanish  monarch  was  followed  by  a  still  greater  fashion  as  opposition  to  tiie  court  had  bewi  in 
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the  times  of  ihe  Fronde.     The  king  himself  the  Borbary  pirates,  and  hmnbled  the  Alge* 

]&bored   zealonslj  to  promote  not   only  the  rines,  who  were  compelled  to  set  free  their 

external  dignity  bnt  the  internal  welfare  of  OhristiaD  slaves.    After  long  negotiations  with 

France.    With  the  aid  of  Colbert  and  other  the  dnke  of  Lorraine,  Lonis  himself  in  1667 

able  ministers,  he  made  great  and  snccessftil  ef-  marched  into  the  territories  of  that  prince 

forts  to  advance  the  agriculture,  commerce,  and  and  forced  him  to  cede  the  town  of  Marsal  to 

manufactures  of  his  kingdom,  to  improve  the  France.    In  1665  Philip  IV.  of  Spain  died,  and 

roads  and  means  of  travelling,  and  to  foster  lit-  Louis  ridsed  a  claim  to  the  Spanish  possessions 

erature,  science,  and  the  arts.    A  large  propor-  in  the  Netherlands  on  behalf  of  his  wife,  the 

tion  of  the  great  monuments  of  France  nad  daughter  of  Philip.  In  support  of  this  claim  he 

their  orisin  in  his  reign ;  among  others,  the  stu-  suddenly  invaded  Flanders  at  the  head  of  an 

pendous  harbors,  ship  yards,  and  fortifications  army  of  85,000  men,  and  in  8  weeks  had  taken 

of  Brest,  Rocheiort,  Lorient)  Havre,  Dunkirk,  a  dozen  important  towns^  including  the  strongly 

Cette,  and  Toulon;  the  cimal  of  Lanffuedoc,  fortified  city  of  Lille,  which  after  a  siege  of  9 

which  unites  the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterra-  days  had  surrendered  to  Louis  in  person.  These 

nean,  was  constructed  by  his  orders.    In  1668  rapid  conquests  alarmed  the  whole  of  Europe, 

tl»  aeademv  of  inscriptions  and  belles-lettres  and  created  an  impression  never  effaced  that 

was  founded,  and  in  1666  the  academy  of  sci-  Lonis  was  aiming  at  universal  dominion.    A 

ences,  and  eminent  foreign  men  of  science  were  triple  alliance  was  formed,  Jan.  28,  1668,  be- 

jnvited  to  take  up  their  abode  in  France.    Gas-  tween  Holland,  England,  and  Sweden,  for  the 

eini  was  cfdled  from  Italy,  Huyghens  from  Hoi-  purpose  of  obliging  France  and  Spain  to  make 

land,  and  Rdmer  from  Denmark.    An  observa-  peace.    Louis,  however,  continued  his  career 

tory  was  erected  at  Paris,  and  apartments  aa-  of  conquest,  and  in  Feb.  1668,  Franohe  Oomt6 

signed  to  the  academy  of  sciences  in  the  palace  was  invaded  by  an  army  led  by  the  great 

of  the  Louvre.    An  academy  of  painting  and  Oond^  assisted  by  the  king,  and  in  14  days  the 

sculpture  was  also  founded  at  Paris,  and  in  whole  of  that  province  had  submitted.    Tlie 

1667  the  French  academy  of  art  was  established  commissioners  of  Sweden,  Holland,  and  Eng- 

atRomeforthebenefitof  young  French  artists,  land  now  met  at  Aix  la  Ohapelle  with  those 

Beside  the  foundation  of  these  permanent  insti-  of  France  and  Spain,  and  a  treaty  was  signed, 

tutions  to  carry  on  the  process  of  the  arts  and  May  2,  1668,  by  which  the  important  and 

sciences  through  a  long  series  of  future  years,  a  strongly  fortified   territory  known  afterward 

vast  number  of  detached  acts  of  Louis  all  tend-  as  French  Flanders  was  retained  by  Louis, 

ed  to  the  same  general  object.    Every  man  dis-  and  Franche  Oomt^,  which  was  entirely  sur- 

tinguished  in  letters  or  in  art  was  rewarded  rounded  by  his  own  dominions  and  was  at 

with  substantial  benefits ;  large  sums  were  set  his  mercy  whenever  he  chose  to  take  it,  was  re- 

apart  for  increasing  the  royal  library ;  men  of  stored  to  Spain.  Louis  now  turned  his  attention 

learning  and  discrimination  were  sent  to  every  to  breaking  up  by  diplomacy  the  coalition  against 

part  of  the  world  to  collect  books,  manuscripts,  him,  which  had  extended  to  the  German  states, 

and  antiques ;  and  19  professorships  were  found-  and  his  success  in  this  field  was  not  less  signal 

ed  in  the  royal  college.    Many  of  the  narrow  than  his  recent  success  in  war.    The  electors  of 

and  dark  streets  which  deformed  Paris  were  Cologne  and  Hanover,  the  bishops  of  Mnnster, 

cleared  away,  and  splendid  buildings  erected  in  OsnabrtLck,  and  Strasbourg,  and  the  king  c^ 

their  stead,  while  almost  the  whole  of  the  city  Sweden  were  gained  over,  and  Spain  itself 

was  repaved  and  relighted,  and  regulations  was  partially  conciliated.    The  great  object  of 

made  for  its  cleanliness,  and  the  police  so  re-  his  wAicj  at  this  time,  however,  was  to  detach 

organized  and  strengthened  that  it  soon  became  England  from  her  alliance  with  Holland,  in  or- 

the  most  orderly  and  secure  capital  in  Europe,  der  that  his  growing  navy  might  not  be  crushed 

Reforms  of  still  greater  importance  were  made  by  the  power  of  the  two  chief  maritime  states 

by  the  promulgation,  Feb.  10,  1667,  of  the  fa-  of  Europe.    This  was  skilftilly  effected  by  brib- 

mous  ardoimanee  cwile^  which  created  a  great  ing  the  English  cabinet,  and  by  playing  off  upon 

and  beneficial  change  in  the  whole  body  of  Charles  H.  not  only  tne  seductions  of  French 

French  law,  and  swept  away  a  mass  of  abuses  gold,  bnt  the  infiuence  of  his  sister  Henrietta, 

and  absurdities  which  had  been  accumulating  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  and  the  charms  of 

for  ages.    This  was  followed  by  an  improvea  Mile,  de  Querouailles,  who  afterward  became 

eriminal  code  in  1670,  and  subsequently  by  the  the  notorious  duchess  of  Portsmouth.    On  May 

regulation  of  commercial  law  and  by  the  aboli-  22,  1670,  a  treaty  was  signed  at  Dover,  by 

tion  of  local  jurisdictions  belonging  to  the  great  which  the  king  of  England  became  a  pensioner 

nobles.    In  his  foreign  policy,  Louis  purchased  of  France,  and  promimd  to  make  war  upon  his 

DunkirkfromCharlesII.  of  England  for  6,000,-  ally  the  Dutch  republic.     In  the  same  vear 

000  livres  in  1662,  covertly  aided  Portugal  Louis  resumed  military  operations  by  taking 

against    Spain  in  1665,  notwithstanding   his  possession  of  Lorraine.    In  1672  Charles  began 

treaty  obligations  to  the  latter  power,  conolud-  nis  promised  war  on  the  Dutch  by  an  attack 

ed  a  commercial  alliance  with  Holland  in  1 666,  upon  their  Smyrna  fiee t  as  it  was  passing  through 

and  aided  that  republic  against  England  dur-  the  English  channel    Louis  in  person  invaded 

ing  the  war  of  1665-7.    At  the  same  time  his  Holland  at  the  head  of  100,000  men,  accompa- 

fleet  in  the  Mediterranean  swept  that  sea  of  nied  by  Turenne,  Condd,  Yauban,  and  LouvoiS) 
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andspeedflymadehimself  masterof  8  proTinces  gnen,  Aug.  10, 1678,  hj  wbioh  Lotiia  retained 
and  40  fortresses.  He  behaved  throughout  the  Franche  Comti^  French  flanders,  Alsace,  and 
campaign  with  marked  clemency  to  his  prison-  some  of  his  conquests  on  the  Rhine.  The  ne- 
ers  and  to  the  peacefal  population.  No  plun-  gotiations  were  in  great  part  carried  on  directly 
der  was  permitt^,  and  whatever  was  taken  for  by  himself,  and  his  letters  during  their  progress 
the  use  of  tbe  army  was  amply  paid  for.  His  exhibit  his  diplomatic  abilities  in  a  very  favor* 
activity  and  courage  were  also  conspicuous.  He  able  light.  He  did  not  suffer  Europe  to  remain 
frequently  exposed  himself  to  the  fire  of  the  en-  long  at  peace.  In  1680  he  advaneed  claims  to 
emy,  went  to  bed  late,  rose  at  8  A.  M.,  and  gave  various  German  territories,  and  in  Sept.  1681, 
almost  every  moment  to  the  performance  of  his  seized  by  force  upon  the  important  city  of  Straa- 
duties  as  king  and  general.  The  Dutch,  alarm-  bourg.  This  led  to  war  with  the  .German  em- 
ed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  the  French,  sent  pire  and  with  Spain,  which  resulted  in  the  ao- 
deputies  to  sue  for  peace.  Louis  demanded  an  quisition  by  France  of  the  town  and  territory 
indemnity  of  20,000,000  livres,  the  cession  of  of  Luxemburg,  which  were  confirmed  to  LouU 
extensive  territories,  the  public  exercise  of  the  by  the  treaty  of  RaUsbon,  Aug.  1684.  The 
GatJiolio  religion  throughout  the  United  Prov-  prince  of  Orange  was  unwearied  in  his  efforts 
inces,  and  other  severe  and  humiliating  condi-  to  array  Europe  in  opposition  to  the  ambitiooa 
tions.  The  ancient  spirit  of  the  Dutch  rose  at  designs  of  the  French  monarch,  whose  achemee 
these  demands,  and  they  resolved  to  perish  rather  of  aggrandizement  were  now  clearly  manifeat- 
than  submit.  The  grand  pensionary  De  Witt,  ed;  and  in  1686  the  league  of  Augsburg  was 
who  counselled  submission,  was  torn  to  pieces  formed,  by  which  Holland,  Austria,  Spain,  Ba- 
by the  people.  William  of  Orange  was  elected  varia,  and  Savoy  formed  a  coalition  agiaiDst 
stadtbolder  and  commander-in-chief,  and  the  France.  Louis  prepared  with  his  usual  energy 
dikes  which  shut  out  the  ocean  were  cut  in  sev-  for  the  contest,  which  he  began  himself  in  Sept. 
eral  places,  and  the  country  covered  with  water,  1688,  by  invading  and  overrunning  the  Palati- 
which,  though  it  ruined  the  land,  effectually  nate,  which  was  again  desolated  with  fire  and 
impeded  the  progress  of  the  invaders.  Prep-  eword  in  the  most  cruel  and  barbarous  manner, 
arations  were  also  made  to  transport  in  the  last  These  atrocities,  however,  like  those  of  the  for- 
emergency  the  whole  nation  to  the  East  Indies,  mer  war,  were  committed  by  order  of  Louvoia, 
Meantime  the  progress  of  Louts  had  again  roused  and  were  strongly  condemned  by  the  king  when 
the  jealousy  of  other  nations,  and  formidable  they  came  to  lus  knowledge.  In  the  war  that 
alliances  were  rapidly  forming  against  France,  ensued,  his  armies,  no  longer  led  by  Oond6  and 
The  emperor  of  Germany  sent  20,000  men  under  Turenne,  met  with  severe  reverses.  Oolbert  waa 
the  famous  Montecuculi  to  join  the  great  elector  dead  ^Sept.  6, 1688),  and  fVance  was  beginning 
of  Brandenburg,  the  founder  of  the  military  to  feel  seriously  the  immense  expenses  of  war, 
power  of  Prussia,  who  had  already  taken  the  carried  on  as  it  waa  by  Louis  with  standing 
field  with  80,000  troops  for  the  relief  of  Hoi-  armiesof  a  magnitude  unknown  in  Europe  since 
land ;  Spain  herself  was  making  exertions  for  the  days  of  the  Romans.  The  treasury  was  ex- 
the  same  purpose,  and  had  raised  15,000  men  hausted,  and  to  replenish  it  the  king  and  the 
to  reinforce  the  prince  of  Orange;  and  even  principainoblessent  their  plate  to  the  mint,  and 
the  debased  English  court,  pressed  by  the  mur-  various  other  extreme  means  were  resorted  to. 
murs  of  the  people,  who  could  not  see  with  in-  As  the  war  advanced,  the  military  genius  of  the 
difference  a  Protestant  country  conquered  by  a  duke  of  Luxembourg  redeemed  the  honor  of  the 
Catholic  monarch,  began  to  waver  m  its  sub*  French  arms  at  Leuze,  Steenkirk,'  Neerwinden, 
aervienoy.  Louis,  leaving  Yauban  to  fortify  the  and  in  other  battles.  The  English  revolution  of 
places  he  had  taken,  hastened  to  Paris  to  devise  1688  had  raised  to  the  throne  of  Great  Britain 
measures  to  counteract  the  combinations  against  the  prince  of  Orange,  the  ablest  and  moat  deter- 
him.  He  provided  with  prompt  vigor  for  the  mined  of  the  enemies  of  Louis,  and  had  added 
preservation  of  his  conquests  and  for  the  defence  the  forces  of  that  kingdom  to  tibe  coalition 
of  his  eastern  frontier  against  the  Gtermans.  A  against  France.  Tlie  war  continued  with  mingled 
war  of  several  years  followed,  in  which  the  success  and  reverses  on  the  part  of  Louis  till 
French  armies,  led  by  Turenne,  Oond^  Luxem-  Sept.  1697,  when  it  was  terminated  by  the 
bourg,  and  other  great  generals,  combated  more  peace  of  Ryswick.  By  the  treaties  here  made, 
or  less  successfully  against  the  forces  of  half  of  Ix>uiB  granted  to  tiie  Dutch  extraordinary  com- 
Enrope.  Louis  himself,  in  June,  1673,  com-  merciiu  privileges,  and  regained  fh>m  them 
manded  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Maestricht;  Pondicherry  in  India;  to  Spain  he  restored  his 
and  in  1674  he  led  an  army  to  the  conquest  of  conquests  in  Oatalonia,  and  a  large  part  of 
Franche  Comtd,  which  was  now  permanently  Flanders,  witii  many  strong  fortresses ;  to  the 
annexed  to  France.  In  this  year  the  devasta-  Germans  he  restored  all  that  he  had  taken  ;  he 
tion  of  the  Palatinate  by  the  army  of  Turenne,  gave  up  Lorraine  to  its  legithnate  sovereign, 
under  orders  from  Louvois,  brought  upon  Louis  and  laatly  recognized  William  HI.  as  king  of 
general  execration.  In  1676-^*  8  the  king  made  England.  Chanes  H.  of  Spain  died  Nov.  1, 
brilliant  campaigns  in  Flanders,  and  took  in  1700,  and,  having  no  heir,  left  his  crown  by  will 
person  the  towns  of  Oond^,  Boucham,  Yalen-  to  Philip,  duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of  Louis,  a 
ciennes,  Oambray,  Ghent,  and  Ypres.  The  war  testament  accepted  by  the  l^nch  king,  with  the 
was  at  length  concluded  by  the  peaoe  of  Kime-  ominoua  remark  that  ^^  tiie  Pyr6n6es  no  longer 
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QKisted."  This  event  set  all  Europe  in  eomiiio*  Ifme.  de  S^vign^,  most  of  whom  still  hold  a 
tion,  and  led  in  the  following  year  to  the  war  of  place  in  the  foremost  rank  of  French  aathors. 
the  Spanish  snooession,  Aastria,  England,  Hoi-  At  an  early  period  of  his  reign  Lonis  XIY.  es- 
land,  ProssiA,  and  Hanover  having  formed  an  tablished  at  his  court  a  most  rigid  system  of 
alliance  against  France.  This  great  struggle  was  etiquette,  which  he  regarded  as  of  the  greatest 
in  the  end  eminently  disastrona  to  Louis,  who  importance  and  adwavs  maintained  with  jedous 
saw  his  armies  defeated,  his  fleets  destroyed,  his  care.  He  rose  at  8  oxlock,  performed  his  devo- 
kingdom  invaded,  his  resonroes  exhanstsd,  and  tions,  and  was  dressed  by  his  valets  in  presence 
France  distreesed  by  famine,  caused  by  the  most  of  a  crowd  of  coortiers,  and  then  read  for  an 
rigorous  winter  ever  known  in  Europe.  He  hour,  at  the  close  of  which  time  he  breakfasted. 
therefore  sought  for  peace,  and  after  rejecting  He  left  his  chamber  at  10,  attended  the  coancil 
with  haughty  disdain  the  severe  and  humiliat-  and  heard  mass  at  12.  From  noon  until  1 
ing  oondiUons  at  first  demanded  by  the  triumph-  oVlock  he  appeared  in  public  At  1  he  dined, 
ant  allies,  succeeded  by  skilful  diplomacy  in  seated  alone  at  the  table,  and  waited  on  by  the 
effecting  the  treaties  of  Utrecht,  Apnl  11, 1713,  highest  officers  of  the  court  After  dinner  he 
with  Holland  and  England,  and  in  the  following  spent  some  time  with  the  royal  family,  and  then 
year  the  treaty  of  Bastadt  with  the  Qerman  em-  held  conferences  with  his  ministers ;  afterward 
pire.  These  were  the  last  important  events  in  he  received  petitions  and  gave  audiences,  during 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  reign  of  Lonis.  In  the  which  he  exhibited  great  urbanity  and  patience, 
internal  history  of  France  daring  the  portion  of  The  rest  of  the  afternoon  was  spent  in  conver- 
his  reign  of  which  we  have  related  the  foreign  sation,  in  driving,  at  the  theatre,  or  the  card 
history,  the  most  striking  events  were  the  out-  table.  At  supper,  which  was  his  &vorite  re* 
break  of  poisoning  in  Paris,  for  an  account  of  past,  he  collected  about  liim  all  the  princesses 
which  see  Bbhtvilubrs;  the  tri^oal  death  of  and  their  ladies  of  honor,  and  passed  the  even- 
Henrietta  of  England ;  the  revocation  of  the  edict  ing  in  conversation  and  amusements.  In  person 
of  Nantes,  Oct.  22, 1685,  and  the  subsequent  per-  the  king  was  about  6  feet  8  inches  in  height, 
secution  of  the  Protestants ;  the  revolt  of  the  but  had  the  art  by  his  dress  and  carriage  to  ap- 
Oamisards  in  1708 ;  the  building  of  the  magnifi-  pear  much  taller,  and  was  universally  admired 
cent  palace  of  Versailles;  and  the  ungular  and  by  his  contemporaries  for  his  m^'estic  air.  His 
mysterious  detention  of  the  Man  in  the  Iron  features  were  large  and  handsome,  and  his  man- 
Mask.  During  the  greater  part  of  kis  reign  the  ner  singularly  grave  and  commanding.  In  the 
mistresses  of  Louis  XIY.  played  an  important  latter  part  of  his  life  he  became  pious,  and  de- 
and  often  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  voted  much  time  to  his  religious  duties.  His 
brilliant  court  The  most  noted  of  these  were  old  age  was  embittered  by  the  reverses  of  his 
the  duchess  de  LaValli^re  and  the  marchioness  armies,  by  the  deaths  of  his  children  and  grand- 
de  Montespan,  by  both  of  whom  ho  had  several  children,  and  by  remorse  for  the  vices  of  his 
children,  who  were  acknowledged  and  leoiti-  early  life.  His  last  words  to  his  great-grand- 
matized.  His  queen,  Maria  Theresa,  died  July  son  who  succeeded  him  were :  "  My  child,  yon 
80, 1688,  and  in  the  year  1685  or  1686  Louis  was  are  about  to  become  a  great  king  ;   do  not 

Erivately  married  to  Mme.  de  Maintenon,  whom  imitate  me  either  in  mv  taste  for  buOding  or  in 

e  had  in  vain  sought  to  make  his  mistress,  and  my  love  of  war.    Endeavor,  on  the  contrary, 

who  ezercised  over  him  a  powerful  influence  to  live  in  peace  with  the  neighboring  nations ; 

which  ended  only  with  his  life. — ^The  reign  of  render  to  God  all  that  you  owe  him,  and  cause 

Louis  XIV.  has  been  styled  the  Augustan  age  his  name  to  be  honored  by  your  subjects.    Strive 

of  France,  and  it  will  certainly  ever  be  illus-  also  to  relieve  the  burdens  of  your  people,  which 

trious  from  the  splendid  array  of  great  men  I  myself  have  been  unable  to  do."    G.  P.  B. 

whom  the  king  assembled  around  his  throne.  James,  in  his  ^^  Life  and  Times  of  Lonis  XIV.," 

We  have  already  mentioned  his  great  ministers  says :  *<  The  character  of  Louis  XIV.  has  been 

Colbert  and  LouvoiB.    Among  his  generals,  be-  a  subject  of  dispute  ever  since  his  eyes  were 

side  Tnrenue,  Oond^,  and  Luxembourg,  were  dosed.  ....  That  he  committed  many  errors 

Oatinat,  Or6qui,  Bonflers,  Montesquieu,  Ven-  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  but  he  had  many  high 

ddme,  andVillars,  all  of  them  eminent  soldiers;  qualities  both  of  the  mind  and  of  the  heart; 

his  distinguished  naval  commanders  were  OhA-  and  it  la  not  a  little  to  say  of  him  that,  though 

teau-Renand,  Duquesne,  Tourville,  and  Duguay-  he  had  struggled  with  faction  in  his  youth,  ren- 

Tronin ;  Mol4,  Lamoignon,  Talon,  and  WAgaes-  dered  himself  despotic  m  his  prime,  and  met 

scan  were  among  the  civilians  of  his  reign ;  with  hitter  griefs,  disappointments,  and  anxie- 

Vauban  and  Biquet  were  his  engineers;  Per-  ties  in  his  decline,  he  never  showed  the  slightest 

rault,  Mansart,  and  Blondel  his  architects ;  Le  trait  of  a  sanguinary  disposition  in  youth,  in 

Notre  his  landscape  gardener ;  and  Paget,  Gi-  manhood,  or  in  old  age.    That  he  was  ambitions 

rardon,  Ponssin,  Claude  Lorraine,  Le  Sueur,  Le  to  excess,  no  one  who  reads  his  history  can 

Brun,  and  the  two  Mignards  were  among  his  hesitate  to  admit ;   but  that  he  ever  dreamed 

sculptors  and  painters.  In  the  list  of  the  lit-  of  universal  dominion  few  will  now  believe ; 
erary  notabilities  of  his  reign  are  the  names  of  \  and  though  his  object  was  certainly  his  own 
Corneille,  Bacine,  Moli^re,  Quioault,  La  Fon-  I  aggrandizement,  rather  than  the  aggrandize- 
taine,  La  Bmy^re,  Boileau,  Bossuet,  Bourda- /  ment  of  his  country,  yet  he  nndoubtedly  saw 

loue,  Massilion,  F6n^on,  Fi6ohier,  Ftoury,  any  and  sought  the  means  of  raising  his  own  glory 
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in  conj unction  with  the  glory  of  the  state,  tereste  of  the  nation,  some  idea  may  be  fonned 

A  hnndred  years  are  not  near  sufficient  to  clear  from  the  fact  that  these  religions  persecutions 

the  mind  of  party  prejudices,  and  Louis  XIV.,  cost  fVance  half  a  million  of  her  most  indus- 

over-eatimated  in  his  own  day,  is  certainly  rated  trioas  inhabitants,  who  fled  to  different  parta, 

too  low  at  present That  he  had  active  taking  with  them  those  habits  of  labor  ana  that 

and  that  he  had  passive  courage  is  clear;  in  knowledge  and  experience  in  their  respective 

youth  he  exposed  himself  on  all  occasions  to  the  trades,  which  had  hitherto  been  employed  in 

nre  of  the  enemy ;  in  age  he  never  shunned  any  enriching  their  own  country.    These  things  are 

of  those  contagious  sicknesses  which  desolated  notorions,  they  are  incontestable,  and  they  lie 

his  family  and  swept  off  the  young  around  him.  on  the  surface  of  history.    Yet  in  the  face  of 

In  prosperity  he  more  than  once  forgot  himself,  them  there  are  still  found  men  who  hold  up  for 

and  the  despot  spoke  out  when  he  had  con-  admiration  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.    Although  it 

quered ;  but  in  adversity  there  was  not  the  cor-  is  well  known  that  in  his  reign  every  vestige 

responding  depression  which  is  the  sign  of  a  of  liberty  was  destroyed ;  that  the  people  were 

weak  mind;  and  he  bore  reverse  more  nobly  weighed  down  by  an  insufferable  taxation;  that 

than  success.    He  was  firm  and  steady  in  his  their  children  were  torn  from  them  by  t^  of 

attachments,  guarding  himself  carefully  against  thousands  to  swell  the  royal  armies ;  that  the 

his  own  prejudices  and  against  the  prejudices  resources  of  the  country  were  squandered  to  an 

of  others.    Though  he  often  rewarded  success  unprecedented  extent ;  that  a  despotism  of  the 

as  a  merit,  he  never  punished  misfortune  as  a  worst  kind  was  firmly  established  ;   although 

fault ;  he  was  ever  mild  toward  error,  when  it  all  this  is  universally  admitted,  yet  there  are 

was  not  viewed  through  the  medium  of  bigotry,  writers,  even  in  our  own  day,  who  are  so  infat- 

and  in  his  own  nature  was  forgiving  and  of  long  nated  with  the  glories  of  literature  as  to  bal- 

endurance.    He  bore  contradiction  with  calm-  ance  them  against  the  most  enormous  crimes, 

ness,  and  endured  even  insolence  with  extraor-  and  who  will  forgive  every  injury  inflicted  by  a 

dinary  moderation.    In  his  nature  he  was  mild  prince  during  whose  life  there  were  produced 

and  not  sanguinary,  and  during  a  reign  of  70  thelettersof  rascal,  the  orations  of  Bossuet,  the 

years  with  despotic  power,  there  are  fewer  oc-  comedies  of  Molidre,  and  the  tragedies  of  Ra- 

casions  mentioned  on  which  the  crime  of  high  cine." — ^The  most  noted  French  works  upon  this 

treason  was  punished  with  death  than  in  any  reign  are  Voltaire^s  Si^le  de  Louii  A/F.,  St 

equal  period  in  the  history  of  France.**    On  the  Simon's  MemoireSy  and  Louis  XIV.  et  mm  tUeU^ 

other  hand,  a  recent  English  writer,  Henry  by  Alexandre  Dumas.    Beside  the  work  by 

Thomas  Buckle,  in  his  *^  History  of  Oivilization  James  already  mentioned,  there  is  in  Englisli 

in  England,"  says :  "  The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  ^^  Louis  XIV.  and  the  Court  of  France  in  the 

must  be  utterly  condemned  if  it  is  tried  even  by  17th  Oentnry,"  by  Miss  Pm-doe  (London  and 

the  lowest  standard,  of  morals,  of  honor,  or  of  New  York,  1855). 

interest.  A  coarse  and  unbridled  profligacy,  fol-  LOUIS  XV.,  king  of  France,  great-grandson 
lowed  by  the  meanest  and  most  grovelling  super-  and  successor  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Ver- 
stition,  characterized  his  private  life ;  while  in  sailles,  Feb.  16,  1710,  died  there,  May  10, 1774. 
his  public  career  he  displayed  an  arrogance  and  He  was  the  third  son  of  Louis,  duke  of  Borguu- 
a  systematic  perfldy  which  eventually  roused  the  dy,  and  of  Maria  Adelaide  of  Savoy.  He  bore 
anger  of  all  Europe,  and  brought  upon  France  at  first  the  title  of  duke  of  Anjou,  and  after- 
sharp  and  signal  retribution.  As  to  his  domes-  ward  of  dauphin.  The  will  of  Louis  XIV.  had 
tic  policy,  he  formed  a  strict  alliance  with  the  provided  that  during  the  minority  of  his  suc- 
church ;  and  although  he  resisted  the  authority  cesser  the  kingdom  should  be  governed  by  a 
of  *tbe  pope,  he  willmgly  left  his  sublects  to  be  regency,  with  the  duke  of  Orleans,  cousin  of 
oppressed  by  the  tyranny  of  the  clergy.  To  the  young  king,  at  its  head.  Orleazu,  however, 
them  he  abandoned  every  thing  except  the  exer-  induced  &e  parliament  of  Paris  to  set  aside  the 
cise  of  his  own  prerogative.  Led  on  by  them,  will  and  declare  him  sole  regent  as  first  prince 
he,  from  the  moment  he  assumed  the  govern-  of  the  blood.  The  be^nning  of  the  regent^s 
ment,  began  to  encroach  upon  those  religious  administration  was  judicious  and  popular.  He 
i  liberties,  of  which  Heniy  IV.  had  laid  the  foun-  restored  to  the  parliament  some  of  the  rights 
I                          dation,  and  which  down  to  this  period  had  been  which  it  had  lost  in  the  preceding  reigns^  and 

preserved  intact.    It  was  at  the  instigation  of  took  measures  to  promote   agriculture,  com- 

the  clergy  that  he  revoked  the  edict  of  Nantes,  merce,  and  the  other  material  interests  of  the 

by  which  the  principle  of  toleration  had  for  country.     Though  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal 

nearly  a  century  been  incorporated  with  the  Alberoni,  the  ambitious  and  able  Spanish  min- 

law  of  the  land.    It  was  at  their  instigation  ister,  drove  France  into  war  with  Spain  (1719- 

that,  lust  before  this  outrage  upon  the  most  *21),  the  policy  of  the  regent  was  on  Uie  whole 

sacred  rights  of  his  subjects,  he,  in  order  to  pacific.  He  engaged  with  eagerness  in  the  finan- 

terrify  the  Protestants  into  conversion,  suddenly  cial  and  commercial  schemes  of  Law,  which 

let  loose  upon  them  whole  troops  of  dissolute  finally  threw  the  country  into  confusion  and 

soldiers,  who  were  allowed  to  practise  the  most  produced  almost  universal  bankruptcy.    (See 

revolting  cruelties.    The  frigntful  barbarities  Law,  John.)    In  1723  Louis  was  declared  to  be 

which  followed  are  related  by  authentic  writers ;  of  age,  and  the  regent  becune  prime  minister ; 

and  of  the  eflEect  produced  on  the  material  in-  but  his  excessive  debauchery  had  ruined  his 
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constitntion,  and  he  died  ihe  same  year.    The  arch.    The  queen  was  wholly  neglected,  and 
dnke  of  Bourbon  succeeded  him  as  minister,  the  history  of  the  government  soon  became  in- 
He  was  in  turn  succeeded  by  Cardinal  flenry,  timately  connected  with  the  changes  of  the 
who  had  been  tutor  to  the  king  in  childhood,  king's  mistresses.     The  most  noted  of  these 
and  had  won  the  love  and  confidence  of  his  were  Oh4teauroux,  Pompadour,  and  Du  Barry, 
pupil.    In  Bept  1726,  the  king  was  married  to  The  debaucheries  of  the  king  culminated  at 
Maria  Leszczy nski,  daughter  of  Stanislas,  ex-king  length  in  the  establishment  at  Y  ersailles  of  the 
of  Poland,  a  princess  of  little  personal  beauty,  jvore  attx  eerfs^  or  deer  park,  as  it  was  face- 
but  of  amiable  disposition  and  most  exemplary  tiously  called,  a  harem  in  which  were  kept  for 
and  pious  life.    The  policy  of  Fleniy  was  even  the  pleasures  of  the  king  a  number  of  young 
more  pacific  than  that  of  Orleans.    He  was  so  girls  enticed  or  torn  from  their  homes  by  the 
averse  to  war,  that  even  when  compelled  to  royal  agents.    They  were  changed  in  rapid  suc- 
undertake  it  he  carried  it  on  without  vigor  and  cession,  and  Louis  spent  much  of  his  time  in 
with  most  reluctant  aol^uiescence  in  the  neces-  teaching  them  to  read  and  write,  and  in  in- 
sary  expenditures.     He  labored  incessantly  to  structing  them  in  religious  matters.    He  was  in 
preserve  peace  among  his  neighbora,  and  bos-  the  habit  of  praying  with  them,  and  after  he 
tilities  in  Europe  were  repeatedly  averted  by  became  tired  of  their  charms  took  pains  to  have 
his  mediation.    In  1788  Augustus  II.  of  Poland  them  married,  and  gave  them  each  a  considei^ 
died,  and  Stanislas,  tibe  father-in-law  of  Louis,  able  dower.    In  1756  disputes  with  England 
claimed  the  vacant  throne.     HLs  pretensions  about  the  boundaries  of  tne  French  and  Eng- 
were  supported  by  France,  and  those  of  Fred-  lish  territories  in  America  resulted  in  the  7 
eric  Augustus  of  Saxony  by  Austria  and  Russia,  years'  war  (1755-'68),  in  which  France  lost 
This  led  to  war  (1788-%),  in  which  the  French  Quebec  and  Canada  by  the  victory  of  Wolfe 
armies   won   several   victories;    and    though  over  Montcalm,  Sept.  18-18,  1759,  lost  India 
Stanislas   failed  to   recover   the   kingdom  of  by  the  victories  of  Clive,  and  lost  her  navy  Inr 
Poland,  be  acquired  the  duchy  of  Lorraine,  the  victories  of  Hawke  and  other  English  ad- 
which  he  ruled  in  an  enlightened  and  ben^-  mirals.     The  French  armies  were  beaten  at 
cent  manner   till  his   death  in    1766.     The  Rossbach  and  at  Minden ;  and  at  last,  by  the 
disputes  relating  to  the  Austrian  succession,  peace  of  Paris,  Feb.  1768,  France  ceded  to  Eng- 
which   followed  the  death   of  the   emperor  land  Canada,  Nova  Scotia,  all  the  rest  of  her 
Charles  VI.  in  1740,  involved  France  again  in  possessions  in  North  America  east  of  the  Mis- 
war,  as  Louis,  who  had  some  chums  himself  to  sissippi,  and  the  islands  of  Grenada,  Dominica, 
the  succession,  maintained  the  claims  of  Charles  and  Tobago  in  the  West  Indies.    She  came  out 
Albert,  elector  of  Bavaria,  against  those  of  Ma-  of  the  contest  humiliated  and  disgraced,  with 
ria  Theresa,  who  was  supported  by  England,  her  finances  exhausted  and  her  foreign  com- 
During  the  first  year  of  this  war  the  I^nch  merce  nearly  destroyed.    During  the  war  an 
armies  were  beaten  and  driven  out  of  Bohemia  attempt  by  a  fanatic  named  Damiens  to  assas- 
and  Bavaria,  and  the  navy,  which  had  been  sinate  the  king  revived  for  a  time  the  popu- 
neglected  by  the  parsimonious  Fleury,  suffered  larity  which  Louis  had  lost  by  his  misconduct ; 
greatly  from  the  English  fleets.    But  the  genius  but  the  unfortunate  issue  of  the  contest  and  the 
of  Marshal  Saxe  restored  the  honor  of  the  ensuing  distress  tended  much  to  alienate  the 
French  arms  in  the  victories  of  Fontenoy,  Ran-  people  from  the  crown.    Internally  the  king- 
coux,  and  Laffeld,  by  which  the  Austrian  Neth-  dom  was  greatly  disturbed  by  contests  between 
erlands  were  almost  entirely  conquered  (l745-'7).  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  authorities,  growing 
The  war  ended  by  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Cha-  out  of  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  to 
pelle,  Oct.  18,  1748,  and  resulted  in  no  gain  enforce  the  papal  bull  Unigenittii,  which  were 
to  France  but  military  fame,  though  the  treaty  resisted  by  the  parliaments.    The  king  was  at 
gave  her  back  Louisburg  in  America,  which  length  induced  to  banish  the  Jesuits,  whose 
had  been  taken  by  the  New  Englanders  in  1745.  quarrel  with  the  Jansenists  had  fomented  these 
The  aged  Fleury  died  in  1743,  and  Louis,  de-  dissensions.    The  parliament  of  Provence  hav- 
claring  that  he  meant  henceforth  to  govern  ing  issued  a  decree  depriving  the  pope  of  Avi- 
without  a  prime  minister,  and  to  command  his  gnon  and  the  county  of  Yenaissin,  which  had 
troops  in  person,  Joined  his  army  and  shared  in  long  belonged  to  the  holy  see,  Louis  seized  those 
the  dangers  of  Fontenoy.    But  this'  ebullition  territories  in  1768 ;  in  the  same  year  Grenoa 
of  energy  soon  passed  away.    For  several  years  ceded  Corsica  to  France,  though  the  French 
after  his  marriage  he  had  shown  a  regard  for  troops  did  not  succeed  in  subduing  the  island 
chastity  and  decency  unusual  among  the  mon-  till  the  following  year.    The  rest  of  this  reign 
archs  of  Europe  at  that  period ;  but  about  1787  was  occupied  by  strug^es  between  the  king  and 
his  profligate  courtiers  had  systematically  ex-  the  parliaments,  in  which  the  royal  authority 
erted  themselves  to  corrupt  his  principles  and  finally  triumphed.    Louis,  however,  did   not 
his  life.    They  ultimately  succeeaed,  and  Louis  long  enjoy  his  triumph.    A  young  girl  with 
plunged  into  the  grossest  debauchery.    Mnlti-  whom  he  had  a  transient  amour  communicated 
tudes  of  ladies  became  suitors  for  the  royal  to  him  the  smidl  pox,  which,  together  with  a 
favor,  and  the  highest  nobles  of  France  emu-  shameful  malady  from  which  he  was  already 
lated  each  other  in  their  ^ideavors  to  have  the  suffering,  caused  his  death  in  a  few  days.    His 
honor  of  pandering  to  the  appetites  of  the  mon-  personal  vices  and  his  misgovemment  had  pre- 
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pared  the  w&j  for  the  oyerihrow  of  the  mon-  with  geographical  and  chronological  detaila 
archy,  which  carried  with  it  to  destniction  his  He  had  a  foodness  for  mechanical  parsnita^ 
innocent  successor.  Lonis  XY.  was  himself  learned  the  trade  of  a  locksmith,  and  took  much 
fally  aware  of  the  perilous  state  of  the  kingdom,  interest  in  the  mechanical  part  of  printing.  He 
and  his  only  anxiety  in  his  latter  years  was  that  printed  himself,  in  1766,  85  copies  of  Maximt^ 
the  tottering  fabric  should  last  as  long  as  he  did.  morales  et  politique^  tiries  de  Te^fno^tie,  which 
His  lasts  and  extravagances  and  his  needless  he  had  collected  from  F6n6Ion^s  romance ;  and 
and  costly  wars  had  exhausted  the  treasury  and  he  made  also  a  translation  of  some  portions  of 
increased  the  burden  of  debt  and  taxation ;  and  Gibbon^s  *^  Decline  and  Fall,*'  which  was  pub- 
as  all  the  taxes  and  imposts  pressed  entirely  upon  lished  under  the  name  of  Le  Qerc  de  Sept 
the  citizens  and  peasants,  while  the  wealthy  Chines,  who  was  his  reader.  On  May  16, 1770, 
nobles  and  the  clergy  were  exempt,  the  middle  he  was  married  to  Marie  Antoinette,  arch- 
classes  were  heavily  burdened,  especially  as  the  duchess  of  Austria ;  and  on  May  10, 1774,  he 
government  did  not  collect  the  revenues  itself,  became  king  by  the  death  of  his  grandfather 
but  sold  them  to  the  extortionate  and  unscm-  Louis  XY.  He  appointed  the  aged  count  of 
pulous  farmers-general.  In  spite,  however,  of  Maurepas  his  minister  of  state,  and  Turgot 
the  national  distress  and  the  general  confusion  minister  of  finance.  Sartine,  Malesherbes,  and 
of  affairs,  a  great  intellectnal  movement  was  ap-  the  counts  of  Yergennes  and  of  Saint  Germain 
parent  in  France  during  this  reign,  and  the  third  were  also  made  members  of  the  cabinet.  Yari- 
estate,  as  the  middle  classes  were  called,  gradu-  ous  reforms  were  introduced,  chiefly  through 
ally  acquired  by  its  wealth  and  intelligence  a  the  exertions  of  Turgot,  and  the  most  offensive 
considerable  degree  of  social  and  political  in-  feudal  services  and  imposts  were  abolished  in 
fluence.  A  spirit  of  boldness,  mingled  with  spite  of  a  strong  opposition  on  the  part  of  the 
levity  in  thought  and  intellectual  speculation,  courtiers,  the  nobility,  and  the  higher  orders  of 
was  strikingly  manifested  in  conversation  and  the  clergy.  The  people  were  conciliated  by  the 
literature.  Every  thing  was  doubted,  every  thing  recall  of  the  parliaments,  Nov.  12,  1774.  Tlie 
attacked,  and  the  shameless  corruption  which  king  set  the  example  of  economy  and  retrench- 
pervaded  both  church  and  state  provoked  a  crit-  ment  by  reducing  his  household  expenses  and 
icism  whose  searching  inquiry  spared  neither  the  number  of  his  guards.  An  edict  declaring 
religion  nor  social  order  nor  the  political  or-  the  internal  trade  in  groin  free,  and  the  occur- 
ganization  of  the  country.  The  sceptical  ten-  rence  of  a  partial  famine  at  the  same  time,  pro- 
dency  of  the  times  manifested  itself  in  great  duced  serious  riots,  in  the  suppression  of  which 
writers  like  Yoltaire,  Rousseau,  Diderot,  several  hundreds  were  killed  by  the  military. 
D^Alembert,  Condillac,  and  Helvetius,  and  in  The  king  on  this  occasion,  though  at  first  irreso- 
works  like  the  great  Dictiannaire  encyclop^  lute,  showed  at  length  both  vigor  and  prudence, 
dique^  which  produced  an  immense  agitation  in  and  the  disturbances  were  quieted  by  the  amnes- 
the  public  mind.  The  excesses  of  the  court  and  ty  of  May  17, 1775.  In  the  foUowing  year  the 
of  the  clergy,  exposed  and  satirized  by  the  wits  opposition  to  reform,  supported  by  me  queen, 
and  authors,  debased  the  monarchy  and  the  succeeded  in  effecting  the  withdrawal  of  Turgot 
church  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  and  brought  from  the  cabinet ;  and  after  various  changes, 
about  an  intellectual  revolution  which  was  the  the  finances  were  at  length  intrusted  to  the  oele- 
precnrsor  and  the  cause  of  the  political  revolu-  brated  Nccker,  from  whose  skill  and  tident  the 
tion  which  took  place  in  the  succeeding  reign,  highest  expectations  were  entertained.  T?hen 
LOUIS  XYI.,  grandson  and  successor  of  the  the  war  of  the  American  revolution  broke  out, 
preceding,  born  at  Yersailles,  Aug.  23,  1754,  and  the  agents  of  the  United  States,  Franklin 
guillotined  at  Paris,  Jan.  21, 1793.  He  was  the  and  Deane,  arrived  in  Paris  to  solicit  aid  for  the 
third  son  of  the  dauphin  Louis  and  of  Maria  straggling  colonies,  Louis,  though  sympathizing 
Josepha,  daughter  of  Frederic  Augustus,  king  with  the  Americans,  was  averse  to  embarking 
of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony.  Before  his  in  war  on  their  account ;  but  his  pacific  inclina- 
accession  he  bore  the  title  of  duke  of  Berry,  tions  were  at  length  overcome  by  tiie  urgency 
He  had  a  vigorous  physical  constitution,  and  of  his  ministers  and  of  the  queen,  and  by  the 
his  features  were  not  without  dignity ;  but  he  enthusiasm  of  the  court  and  people,  and  on  Feb. 
had  none  of  the  grace  of  manner  which  had  6, 1778,  he  concluded  the  treaty  of  alliance  with 
marked  his  immediate  predecessors  on  the  the  United  States,  which  in  a  few  mouths  re- 
throne.  He  was  awkward,  reserved,  taciturn,  suited  in  the  declaration  of  hostilities  between 
and  without  decision  of  character.  In  confi-  France  and  Great  Britain.  The  war  cost 
dential  intercourse  alone  he  spoke  with  sense  France  about  1,400,000,000  livres ;  and  beside 
and  intelligence,  but  in  public  his  diffidence  pre-  the  irreparable  deficit  it  produced  in  the  already 
vented  him  from  doing  justice  to  himself.  He  disordered  finances,  it  tended  greatly  to  weaken 
was  industrious,  quick  of  comprehension,  and  the  monarchy  by  diffusing  republican  and  revo- 
bad  an  extraordinary  memory,  which  unhappily  lutionary  ideas.  Necker  became  by  his  attempts 
had  been  stored  by  his  instructors  with  little  at  reform  so  obnoxious  to  the  court  and  the  ar- 
else  than  useless  knowledge.  He  was  intention-  istocracy  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  in  1781. 
ally  kept  from  acquaintance  with  affairs  of  state,  He  was  succeeded  by  Calonne,  whose  extrava- 
though  while  dauphin  he  read  much  and  wrote  gance  was  unbounded.  The  queen  and  the  court 
somewhat  on  historical  matters,  and  was  familiar  gave  themselves  up  to  gayety  and  profusion, 
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with  the  exception  of  the  king,  whose  tastes  monarch.    Daring  fhese  proceedings  great  ex« 

were  simple  and  moderate,  and  who  refused  him-  oitement  prevailed  among  the  people  of  Paris, 

self  expensive  indalgences  which  he  granted  to  A  national  guard  was  formed,  embracing  nearly 

the  qneen  and  the  princes  of  the  blood.    In  1785  all  the  citizens  capable  of  bearing  arms,  with 

a  swindling  trick  by  which,  in  the  name  of  the  Lafayette  for   commander,  and   the   govern- 

qneen  used  without  her  knowledge,  a  Jeweller  of  ment  of  the  city  became  a  democratic  muni- 

raris  was  defrauded  of  a  diamond  necklace  of  cipality  with  Bailly  for  mayor.     The  irreso- 

immense  value,  created  much  excitement,  threw  lute  king,  whose  intentions  were  good  while 

great  scandal  on  the  queen  and  court,  and  dis-  his  weakness  led  him  into  fatal  vacillations  and 

graced  the  throne  in  popular  estimation.    At  tergiversations,  was  now  persuaded  to  dismiss 

length  the  king  was  persuaded  to  convene  the  Necker  and  banish  him  from  the  kingdom, 

assembly  of  the  notables  or  principal  nobility  and  to  surround  Paris  with  a  powerful  army 

of  the  kingdom,  in  order  to  devise  some  means  commanded  by  Marshal  Broglie.    Paris,  exas- 

for  raising  money,  the  deficit  in  the  finances  hav-  perated  at  these  reactionary  measures,  rose  in 

ing  reached  the  sum  of  140,000,000  livres.    The  insurrection  and  stormed  the  Bastile  on  July  14. 

notables  met  in  Feb.  1787^  but  r^ected  the  pro-  The  king  was  startled  and  dismayed,  and  med- 

posal  of  a  universal  taxation  which  should  em-  itated  flight  beyond  the  frontier,  though  he  did 

brace  both  the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  upon  which  not  yet  fully  appreciate  the  dangers  of  his  post- 

Odonne  resigned.    His  successor,  Lom6nie  de  tion.    "It  is  an  insurrection,"  he  said  to  the 

Brienne,  was  not  more  successful  in  grappling  duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Liancourt  on  the  night 

with  the  difficulties  which  beset  the  state,  and  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastile.    *^  Ko,  sire,  it  is 

was  compelled  to  resign  at  a  time  when  the  a  revolution."    The  next  morning  Louis,  who 

scarcity  of  money  had  become  so  great  that  all  had  a  horror  of  bloodshed,  and  would  not  use 

cash  payments  were  suspended  and  a  state  bank-  the  force  at  his  command,  made  his  appearance 

ruptcy  appeared  inevitable.    Necker,  who  was  in  the  national  assembly,  which  he  addressed 

exceedingly  popular,  was  recalled  to  the  minis-  for  the  first  time  by  this  title.    He  came  without 

try  in  1788 ;  and  the  states-general,  which  had  his  guards,  accompanied  only  by  his  two  broth- 

not  met  since  1614,  were  summoned,  and  as-  ers.     "Gentlemen,"  he  said,  "I  am  come  to 

sembled  at  Versailles,  May  5, 1789.    An  order  consult  you  on  the  most  important  affairs ;  the 

of  the  king  fixed  the  number  of  noble  and  eccle-  frightful  disorders  of  the  capital  call  for  imme- 

siasticol  members  at  800  each,  and  that  of  the  diate  attention.    It  is  in  these  moments  of  alarm 

third  estate  or  citizens  at  600.    A  quarrel  broke  that  the  chief  of  the  nation  comes,  without 

out  between  the  three  estates  at  their  first  sit-  guards,  to  deliberate  with  his  faithful  deputies 

ting,  and  after  a  contest  of  some  weeks  the  third  npon  the  means  of  restoring  tranquillity.     I 

estate  declared  itself  (June  17)  a  national  assem-  know  that  the  most  ui\}u6t  reports  have  been  for 

bly,  and  was  Joined  by  portions  of  the  other  es-  some  time  in  circulation  as  to  my  intentions ; 

tates.    The  assembly  be^an  immediately  a  series  that  even  your  personal  freedom  has  been  rop- 

of  financial  reforms  which  excited  the  greatest  resented  as  being  in  danger.    I  should  think  my 

enthusiasm  throughout  France.    Necker  pre-  characier  might  be  a  sufficient  guaranty  against 

pared  a  plan  of  a  constitution  for  a  limited  mon-  such  calunmies.     As  my  only  answer,  I  now 

archy  like  that  of  England;  but  the  nobility  per-  come  alone  into  the  midst  of  you;  I  declare 

suaded  the  king  to  consent  to  violent  measures,  mvself  for  ever  united  with  the  nation ;  and  re- 

and  on  June  20  the  hall  of  the  assembly  was  lying  on  the  fidelity  of  the  national  assembly,  I 

closed  by  military  force.    The  members,  how-  have  given  orders  to  remove  the  troops  from 

ever,  met  in  an  adjoining  tennis  court  and  unan-  Versailles  and  Paris ;  and  I  invite  you  to  make 

iraously  took  an  oath  never  to  separate  nntU  the  my  dispositions  known  to  the  capital."    This 

constitution  of  the  Idngdom  and  the  regeneration  speech  for  a  while  restored  popular  confidence 

of  the  public  order  were  established  on  a  solid  in  the  king,  though  at  the  time  of  its  utterance 

basis.    On  June  23  a  royal  sitting  was  held,  and  he  had  with  his  usual  infirmity  of  purpose  al- 

Louis  from  the  throne  made  a  speech  to  the  as-  ready  signed  the  order  for  the  army  to  advance 

sembly,  and  proposed  various  important  reforms  npon  Paris.    On  July  17,  accompanied  by  the 

and  the  establishment  of  constitutional  rights,  national  assembly,  the  king  visited  Paris,  and 

securing  the  liberties  and  privileges  of  the  peo-  was  conducted  through   a  mob   of  100,000 

pie.    His  concessions  were  received  with  cold-  armed  men  to  the  H6tel  de  Ville,  where  he 

ness,  and  after  the  termination  of  the  sitting  he  showed  himself  to  the  people,  wearing  on  his 

dissolved  the  assembly.    The  third  estate,  how-  breast  the  popular  badge,  the  tricolor,  which 

ever,  refused  to  be  dissolved ;  and  one  of  its  most  had  recently  been  adopted  as  the  revolutionary 

prominent  members,  Mirabeau,  replied  to  the  emblem.     He  was  then  reconducted  to  Ver- 

official  who  summoned  them  to  obey  the  king :  sallies  amid   the  strongest  demonstrations  of 

"  Tell  your  master  that  we  sit  here  by  the  power  popular  attachment.    On  the  day  of  the  king's 

of  the  people,  and  that  we  are  only  to  be  driven  entry  into  Paris  the  princes  of  the  blood,  except 

out  by  the  bayonet"    The  king  yielded  to  this  Monsieur,  and  the  chiefs  of  the  aristocratical  fao- 

resolute  resistance,  the  assembly  remained  in  tion  fled  from  the  kingdom.  They  were  followed 

session,  and  the  nobility  and  clergy,  who  had  by  large  numbers  of  the  nobles  and  by  the  min- 

yielded  to  the  mandate  of  dissolution,  now  re-  istry,  whom  the  assembly  had  impeached.    At 

turned  and  took  their  seats  at  the  request  of  the  the  same  time  Necker  was  recalled,  conducted 
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to  Parifl  in  triamph,  And  Mioatated  in  bis  office,  oame  a  defender  of  the  ihroiM.  Onthemomiiiv 

From  this  period  me  revolation  went  rapidly  after  bis  return  a  decree  of  the  national  aseem- 

onward.    An  impmdent  ontborst  of  loyal  en-  bly  provisionally  suspended  him  from  bis  !ime- 

thnsiasm  among  the  officers  of  the  troops  sta-  tions  as  king,  and  a  strict  guard  was  placed  over 

tioned  at  Versailles  produced  a  sudden  commo-  him  and  the  royal  family.    In  September  the 

tion  in  Pans,  and  a  furious  mob  marched  (Oct.  new  constitution  was  submitted  to  bim  for  ac- 

5)  from  that  city  to  Versailles,  where  tbey  took  oeptance,  his  freedom  being  previously  restored 

possession  of  the  royal  palace,  and  after  com-  to  him.    After  several  days'  examination  he 

mitting  great  outrages   compelled  the  king;  sent  this  message  to  the  assembly,  Sept  18 :  ^'  I 

queen,  and  royal  famOy,  who  had  narrowly  e»-  accept  the  constitution;  I  engage  to  maintain  it 

caped  massacre,  to  return  with  them  to  Paris,  alike  against  civil  discord  and  foreign  aggresaon, 

where  they  were  permitted  to  occupy  the  Tui-  and  to  enforce  its  execution  to  the  utmost  of 

leries,  which  was  strictly  guarded  to  prevent  my  power.^'    On  the  following  day  he  repaired 

their  escape.    These  events  completed  the  first  in  person  to  the  assembly  to  decbure  his  accept- 

era  of  the  revolution,  in  which,  daring  the  6  ance,  and  on  SepL  29  he  attended  the  closing 

months  that  had  elapsed  since  the  meeting  of  session  of  the  assembly  and  delivered  a  fipeech 

the  states-general,  an  absolute  monarchy  had  in  which  he  said:  ^^Tell  your  constituents  that 

been  converted  into  a  turbident  democracy,  the  the  king  wiU  always  be  their  first  and  best 

property  of  the  church  confiscated,  the  feudal  friend ;  that  he  has  need  of  their  affection ; 

privileges  of  the  nobles  and  the  immunities  of  that  he  knows  no  enjoyment  but  in  them  and 

great  corporations  abolished,  the  principle  of  with  them ;  that  the  hope  of  contributing  to 

universal  equality  recognized,  all  authority  ad-  their  happiness  will  sustain  his  courage,  as  the 

mitted  to  flow  from  the  people,  and  the  right  satisfaction  of  having  done  so  will  constitute 

of  insurrection  recognized  as  a  sacred  duty,  his  reward.''    For  a  brief  period  after  this  Louis 

Louis  remained  a  virtual  prisoner  in  the  Tuile-  had  a  certain  degree  of  peace  and  even  of  popu- 

ries  till  the  following  year.    On  July  14,  1790,  larity ;  but  his  vetoes  upon  the  decrees  agamst 

he  took  part  in  the  imposins  ceremony  of  the  the  emigrant  royalists  and  the  priests  who  would 

confederation  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  in  not  swear  to  support  the  constitution,  and  his 

presence  of  half  a  million  of  spectators  he  swore  veto  of  the  decree  for  the  defence  of  Paris 

to  be  faithful  to  the  constitution  which  the  nsr  against  the  Austrians  and  Prussians,  caused 

tional  assembly  was  then  preparing.    After  this,  such  irritation  that  on  June  20,  1792,  a  ter- 

however,  his  situation  grew  constantly  worse,  rible  mob  marched  from  the  suburbs  to  the 

Necker,  unequal  to  the  difficulties  of  his  post,  Tuileries,  took  possession  of  the  palace,  and 

retired  to  Switzerland.     Mirabeau,  who  had  seizing  the  king  sought  by  menaces  and  iu- 

been  won  over,  partly  by  bribery,  to  the  side  of  suits  to  make  him  withdraw  his  vetoes.    He 

the  king,  died,  and  with  him  fell  the  last  hope  refused  with  great  dignity  and  firmness,  and 

of  the  monarchy.    The  king,  to  test  the  degree  after  several  hours  of  stoical  endurance  he  was 

of  restraint  to  which  he  was  subject,  endeav-  rescued  by  the  arrival  of  the  mayor  with  the 

ored  in  April,  1791,  to  pay  a  visit  to  his  palace  national  guard.    The  invasion  of  France  by  the 

of  St.  Cloud,  but  his  departure  from  the  Tuile-  Prussians  and  Austrians,  and  the  insolent  mani- 

ries  was  prevented  by  the  mob.    He  now  de-  festo  of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  their  com- 

termined  to  make  his  escape  from  this  disgrace-  mander,  again  roused  the  Parisians  to  fury; 

ful  thraldom,  and  from  the  violence,  insult,  and  and  on  Aug.  10  they  rose  in   insurrection, 

danger  to  which  he  was  continually  exposed  in  stormed  the  Tuileries,  and  massacred  the  Swiss 

Paris,  and,  calling  around  him  at  some  place  guards,  who  had  made  a  gallant  defence.    Louis 

on  the  frontiers  such  subjects  as  were  yet  loyal,  with  his  family  sought  refuge  in  the  hall  of  the 

make  a  stand  against  the  tyranny  of  the  assem-  national  assembly,  where  they  passed  16  hours 

bly  and  the  mob.    In  concert  with  the  marquis  in  a  narrow  closet.    The  assembly,  meantime, 

de  Bouill^,  an  able  and  resolute  general,  who  passed  an  act  to  suspend  the  royal  authority, 

commanded  a  body  of  loyal  troops  in  Lorraine,  to  place  the  king  and  his  family  under  control, 

a  plan  was  at  length  formed  for  the  flight  of  the  to  give  the  dauphin  a  tutor,  and  to  assemble  a 

whole  royal  family  to  Montm^dy  on  the  northern  national  convention.    The  Temple,  an  ancient 

frontier,  about  200  miles  from  Paris.    It  was  fortress  in  Paris  erected  by  the  knights  tein- 

put  in  execution  June  20,  and  failed  of  success  plars,  was  assigned  as  the  prison  for  the  royal 

chiefly  through  the  obstinacy  and  want  of  com-  family.    The  national  convention    assembled, 

mon  sense  of  the  king  himself,  who  could  not  and  on  Sept.  20  proclaimed  France  a  republic. 

be  persuaded  to  make  use  of  common  carriages,  In  December  they  brought  the  king  to  trial  on 

but  had  a  peculiar  coach  built  for  his  own  use,  various  charges,  the  substance  of  which  was 

which  attracted  attention,  and  who  beside  did  that  he  had  conspured  with  the  emigrants  and 

not  on  his  journey  take  care  to  keep  himself  the  foreigners  to  overthrow  the  constitution 

concealed  from  observation.    He  was  recog-  and  restore  the  ancient  order  of  things.    These 

nized  by  the  assistant  postmaster  Drouet  at  Ste.  charges  were  supported  by  documents  which 

Menehould,  stopped  bv  the  national  guards  at  had  been  found  in  an  iron  safe  concealed  in 

Varennes,  150  miles  from  Paris,  and  brought  a  waU  of  the  Tuileries.    Louis,  assisted  by  3 

back  to  the  capital  a  prisoner,  accompanied  by  advocates,  Tronchet,  Deseze,  and  Malesherbes, 

the  stem  Potion,  and  by  Bamave,  who  now  b^  was  brought  before  the  convention  on  Deo. 
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11  and  26,  and  made  a  dignified  and  forcible  de-  his  sister,  who  was  imprisoDed  in  an  adjoining 
fence,  bat  was  fonnd  gnUtj  by  a  nnanimons  vote,  apartment.  At  length,  m  May,  1795,  a  physician 
Jan.  16,  1703.  After  stormy  debates  between  was  allowed  to  see  him,  who  pronomioed  him 
the  Girondists  and  Jacobins,  he  was  condemned  dying  of  scrofala.  He  died  at  2  P.  M.  in  the 
on  the  17th  by  a  majority  of  6  votes,  and  gnillo-  arms  of  Lasne,  one  of  his  keepers,  and  the  next 
tined  on  the  2l8t. — See  De  Tocqneville,  Coup  day,  Jnne  9,  his  body  was  identified  and  certi- 
^aU  $ur  le  ri^ne  ds  Louis  XV L  (Paris,  I860),  fied  to  by  4  members  of  the  committee  of  pnbUo 
LOUIS  XYII.,  daopbin  and  titalar  king  of  safety  and  by  more  than  20  of  the  officials  of  the 
France,  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  at  Versaules^  Temple.  A  post-mortem  examination  was  made 
March  27, 1786,  died  in  the  Temple  at  Paris^  the  same  day  by  4  distingnished  physicians. 
Jane  8, 1796.  He  was  the  third  child  of  Loais  On  the  following  day  the  remains  were  bnried 
and  of  Marie  Antoinette.  His  first  title  was  in  the  cemetery  of  Ste.  Margnerite,  and  every 
dake  of  Normandy,  and  he  became  danphin  by  trace  of  the  grave  (yirefally  obliterated.  Several 
the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Lonis  Joseph,  pretenders  claiming  to  be  Loais  XVII.  have  ap* 
Jane  4, 1789.  He  was  carefally  educated  nnder  peared ;  among  them,  in  France,  Hervagant,  a 
the  sapervision  of  his  father,  and  at  the  ont-  taUor^s  son,  who  died  in  1812  in  prison,  and 
break  of  the  revolation  was  a  beantifol,  lively,  Braneaa,  a  shoemaker,  who  was  sent  to  prison 
and  intelligent  child,  bat  remarkably  impatient  in  1802 ;  and  in  America,  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Wil- 
and  nnmanageable.  He  was  imprisoned  in  the  liams,  a  half-breed  Indian,  who  died  in  1859. — 
Temple  with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  Ang.  See  Beanchesne,  Louis  X  VII^  sa  «m,  son  agoniOy 
18,  1792.  After  the  execution  of  his  father,  sa  mort  (Paris,  1862 ;  Eoglfeh  translation  by 
Jan.  21, 1798,  he  was  proclaimed  king  by  his  William  Hazlitt,  London  and  New  York,  1858). 
nnole,  the  connt  of  Provence,  who  was  then  a  LOUIS  XVIII.  (Louis  Staihslas  Xavibb), 
refugee  in  Germany,  and  was  recognized  as  king  king  of  France,  bom  at  Versailles,  Nov.  17, 
by  most  of  the  courts  of  Europe,  by  the  Ven-  1756,  died  in  Paris,  Sept.  16,  1824.  The  4tb 
dean  chiefe,  and  by  the  insargents  in  the  south  son  of  the  dauphin  of  Louis  XV.  and  of  Maria 
of  France.  These  demonstrations,  together  Josepha  of  Saxony,  he  received  at  his  birth  the 
with  several  unsuccessful  attempts  by  the  roy-  title  of  count  of  Provence,  and  on  the  accession 
alists  to  rescue  him  from  prison,  irritated  and  of  his  brother  Lonis  XVI.  to  the  throne,  that 
alarmed  the  revolutionary  government ;  and  of  Monsieur.  He  was  superior  to  his  brothers 
on  July  8,  at  10  o^dock  at  night,  the  boy  was  in  abilities,  but  inferior  in  character.  eq)ecially 
forcibly  torn  from  his  mother's  arms,  and,  firan-  to  the  king,  and  during  the  reign  of  the  latter 
tic  with  terror,  was  carried  screaming  to  an-  spent  a  large  part  of  his  time  in  philosophi- 
other  part  of  the  prison.  Here  he  was  consigned  cal  and  literary  studies,  and  in  petty,  often  not 
to  the  care  of  a  shoemaker  named  Antoine  harmless  intrigues  against  the  king,  the  queen, 
Simon,  a  violent  Jacobin  of  rough  manners  and  and  his  younger  brother  the  count  of  Artois. 
brutal  temper,  who  treated  him  with  systematic  A  theoretical  conservative,  he  opposed  the  lib- 
cruelty,  apparently  with  the  design  of  getting  eral  measures  of  Maurepas,  the  refoi*ms  of  Tur- 
rid  of  him  without  committing  palpable  murder,  got,  and  the  financial  experiments  of  Necker, 
The  young  prince  was  shut  up  in  a  cell  and  left  but  afterward  took  an  important  part  in  the 
there  alone  day  and  night,  withont  employment  acts  of  the  assembly  of  notables.,  contributed  to 
or  amusement,  or  any  opportunity  for  exercise  the  fall  of  Oalonne,  sided  with  the  parliaments, 
or  to  breathe  fresh  air.  A  vessel  of  water,  sel-  and  thas  gained  much  popnlarity.  On  the 
dom  replenished,  was  given  him  for  drink,  and  outbreak  of  the  revolution  he  lived  in  compara- 
some  coarse  food  was  occasionally  thrown  in  at  tive  retirement,  and  was  unobserved  during 
the  half  opened  door.  He  was  allowed  no  means  the  tumults  of  Oct.  5  and  6,  1789,  but  in  the 
of  washing  himself  his  bed  was  not  made  for  6  following  year  was  accused  of  complicity  in 
months,  and  for  more  than  a  year  his  clothes,  the  alle^d  conspiracy  of  the  marquis  of  Favras 
his  shirt,  and  his  shoes  were  not  changed.  By  against  the  revolution.  He  made  a  public  de- 
prolonged  inactivity  his  limbs  became  rigid,  and  fence  and  was  acquitted  with  acclamations,  while 
his  mind,  through  terror,  grief,  and  monotony,  Favras  suffered  the  punishment  of  death  without 
became  imbecile,  and  at  length  deranged.  Some-  naming  any  of  his  associates.  In  June,  1791, 
thing  that  he  had  said  in  reply  to  questions  hav-  Monsieur  finally  fled  frt>m  the  capital,  and  suo- 
ing  been  perverted  to  the  injury  of  his  mother,  ceeded  in  escaping  beyond  the  frontier.  The 
he  resolved  thenceforth  to  be  silent,  and  for  a  court  being  now  kept  nnder  surveillance  by  the 
long  period  neither  threats  nor  blows  nor  coax-  people,  he  took  up  his  abode  in  Coblentz  on  the 
ings  could  induce  him  to  speak.  When  not  Bhine,  declared  his  brother  to  be  a  captive,  and, 
sleeping  he  sat  quietly  in  his  chair,  without  ut-  gathering  around  him  the  so  called  France  ox- 
tering  a  sound  or  shedding  a  tear,  or  (dirinking  Urieure^  formed  a  kind  of  camp  court,  protest- 
fh>m  the  rats  with  which  his  dungeon  swarme£  ing  against  the  revolutionary  measures  of  the 
The  reign  of  terror  at  last  ended,  and  in  July,  Frendi  national  assembly.  The  unhappy  issue 
1794,  the  brutal  Sunon  perished  by  the  guiUo-  of  the  first  campaign  against  France,  however, 
tine,  together  with  Robespierre,  Oouthon,  and  soon  compelled  him  to  quit  the  vicinity  of  that 
Saint  Just.  Louis  was  placed  nnder  the  care  country.  Having  assnmed  the  title  of  regent 
of  more  merciful  keepers,  but  he  was  still  kept  for  Louis  XV U.  after  the  ezecotion  of  Louis 
in  solitary  confinement,  and  not  allowed  to  see  XVI.,  he  lived  soooessively  at  various  places 
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in  Germany  and  England,  and  at  Verona,  ed,  to  llimieh,  reorganized  the  acaderaj  of  fine 

whence  he  was  driven  again  bj  the  yictories  of  arts,  and  immortalized  himself  bj  the  conBtrao- 

General  Bonaparte.     An  attempt  was  made  tion  of  the  Odeon,  Basilica,  Pinakothek,  Wal- 

npon  his  life  at  Dillingen,  after  which  he  re*  halla,  and  other  public  works  and  mimnmentfl, 

paired  to  M itan  in  Ck)tinand,  which  he  soon  had  destined  to  be  repositories  for  works  of  art,  or  to 

to  leave  at  the  command  of  the  czar  Paul.    He  difEuse  a  love  of  art.    In  the  sphere  of  learning, 

then  lived  in  Warsaw  till  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  he  enconraged  more  e^ecialljnistorieal  studies, 

and  flnallj  in  England  till  the  ftll  of  Kapoleon  and  his  taste  for  poetry  is  attested  by  his  own 

in  1814.    Suffering  muder  a  complication  of  pnblications,  OedtehU  (1829)  and   WalkaUa^M 

painfbl  diseases,  he  now  returned  in  triumph  Oetumen  (1848).    In  the  early  part  of  his  ad- 

to  his  native  country,  after  an  absence  of  28  ministration  he  showed  a  leaning  toward  a 

years,  to  occupy  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  popular  policy;   but  the  ultramcmtane  party 

infirm  and  old,  and  surroonded  by  an  ultrar  predominated  in  his  councils  from  1631  nntU 

royalist  party  desirous  of  revenge  on  their  1847,  when  general  hostility  to  its  inflnenoe 

Eopular  enemies,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  led  to  its  downfall,  without  diminishing,  how- 
e  possessed  neither  the  sympathy  of  the  peo-  ever,  the  public  excitement,  which  was  increased 
£le  nor  the  fidelity  of  ^e  remnants  of  the  by  the  supposed  inflnenoe  of  Lola  M ontez  over 
fapoleonic  army ;  and  scarcely  had  the  captive  the  mind  of  the  king.  In  Feb.  1848,  dis- 
of  Elba  appeared  on  tiie  coast  of  southern  tnrbanoes  broke  out  in  Munich,  after  which 
France,  when  Louis  saw  himself  deserted  and  Lola  fled,  and  a  short  time  afterward  the  king 
again  driven  into  exile.  But  the  Hundred  Days  himself  went  into  retirement  (March  20),  resign- 
were  soon  over,  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  ing  in  favor  of  his  son  Maximilian.  By  his  mar- 
again  replaced  him  upon  his  throne,  which  was  riage  in  1810  with  the  princess  Therese  of  8axe- 
now  to  be  guarded  by  an  army  of  foreigners.  Hildbnrghausen,  (who  died  in  1864),  he  had  8 
France  was  humiliated  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  children :  1,  the  present  king  Maximilian  II. ; 
exhausted,  and  utterly  demoralized ;  the  strifes  2^  King  Otho of  Greece;  8,  Prince Lnitpold, mar- 
of  factions,  ultra  royalists  and  ultra  liberals,  ned  to  Augusta  of  Tuscany;  4^  Prince  Adidbert, 
broke  out  wi(^  unbridled  fury,  assuming  in  married  in  1856  to  the  infanta  Amalia  of 
some  parts  of  France  the  shape  of  bloody  popu*  Spain;  5,  Mathilde,  married  to  the  grand  duke 
lar  commotions  and  in  others  that  of  religions  I/>uis  III.  of  Hesse-Darmstadt ;  6,  Adelgunde, 
fiinaticism ;  the  finances  of  the  kingdom  were  the  wife  of  the  grand  duke  of  Modena ;  7, 
in  a  deplorable  condition,  while  the  requisitions  Hildegarde,  the  wite  of  Archduke  Albredtt  of 
of  the  restored  old  victims  of  the  revolution  Austria;  and  8,  Alexandra,  still  unmarried, 
know  no  bounds.  The  king  granted  a  char*  LOUIS  IV.,  ths  Bavaxiav,  emperor  of  Ger- 
ter,  but  almost  every  important  part  was  grad-  many,  bom  in  1286,  died  near  Farstenfela,  in  the 
ually  altered,  his  anxiety  to  heal  the  wounds  neighborhood  of  Munich,  Oct  11,  1347.  He 
of  the  distracted  state  being  far  superior  to  his  was  the  son  of  Louis  the  Severe,  duke  of  Ba- 
ability  to  do  it  There  was  as  little  harmony  varia,  and  of  Matilda,  daughter  of  the  emperar 
at  the  court  and  among  the  various  ministries  Budolph  I.  of  Hapsburg,  and  after  the  death 
as  there  was  in  the  chamber,  in  which  Ohiltean-  of  his  father,  having  been  for  some  years  under 
briand  (1820)  and  Benjamin  Constant  became  the  tutelage  of  his  mother,  became  co-regent 
the  most  eminent  leaders  of  the  opposite  parties^  with  his  elder  brother  Rudolph  in  their  hmd- 
A  better  order  and  better  feeling  prevailed  after  itary  possessions.  On  the  sudden  death  of  the 
the  congress  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  (1818),  which  emperor  Henry  YII.  of  Luxemburg  in  Italy 
reinstatedFranceinitsdignity  as  a  great  power,  (1818),  he  was  chosen  as  his  successor  by  the 
and  the  evacuation  of  its  territory  by  the  army  majority  of  the  electors,  while  his  late  friend 
of  occupation.  Some  conspiracies  were  easily  Frederic  the  Fair  of  Austria,  like  himself  a 
suppressed;  the  assasdnation  of  the  duke  of  grandson  of  Rudolph  of  Hapsburg,  and  son 
Berry  by  Louvel  (1820)  remained  without  effect^  of  the  emperor  Albert  I.,  was  prodaimed  em* 
as  the  duchess  of  Berry  was  soon  delivered  of  peror  by  the  minority,  under  the  name  of 
an  heir  to  the  throne,  the  duke  of  Boideanx;  fVederic  UI.  (1814).  A  long  war  between  the 
and  even  the  intervention  of  a  French  army  un-  two  rivals  ensued,  which,  after  the  devastation 
der  the  duke  of  Angoul^me,  the  king's  nephew,  of  a  largo  part  of  Grermany,  was  terminated 
for  the  restoration  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  Spain,  by  the  battle  of  MtOildorf  (Sept  2a  182dX 
could  not  entirely  deprive  Louis  of  the  esteem  which  made  Frederic  the  captive  of  LouisL 
and  affection  of  the  people.  On  his  death  the  Treated  humanely  at  the  castle  of  Transniti, 
count  of  Artois  succeeded  to  the  throne  under  Frederic  was  released  from  captivity  in  1825, 
the  name  of  Oharles  X.  on  condition  that  he  would  return  if  he  should 
LOUIS  I.  (LuDWio  Eahl  August),  ex-king  prove  unable  to  persuade  his  adherents  to 
of  Bavaria,  bom  Aug.  25,  1786,  succeeded  to  acknowledge  the  unperial  title  of  the  victor, 
the  throne  Oct.  18, 1825,  after  the  death  of  his  Not  succeeding  in  this  otject,  FVederio  kept 
father,  King  Maxmilian  Joseph.  He  distin-  his  promise,  and  Louis  not  only  renewed  Ids 
guished  himself  particularly  by  his  generous  and  early  friendship  with  him,  but  also  made  him 
enlightened  patronage  of  letters  and  art,  re-  governor  of  his  hereditary  possessions  in  Bava- 
moved  the  university  of  Landshut,  which,  as  ria.  He  had  in  the  meanwhile  incurred  the 
well  as  that  of  GOttingen,  he  had  hiniself  attend-  hostility  and  excommunication  of  Pope  John 
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ZXIL,  by  Bnpportbg  aodnst  him  the  Visoontit  of  TonloTise,  a  natural  but  legftimized  offspring 

in  Lombard/.    In  1827  he  started  for  Italy,  of  that  monarch  and  Mme.  de  Montespan.    His 

and  was  crowned  in  Milan  and  Rome,  though  aodfather  was  Louis  XVI. ;   his  godmother, 

at  the  latter  place  not  by  the  pope,  against  Marie  Antoinette.    His  earliest  preceptor  was 

whom  he  now  elevated  Nicholas  Y.  to  the  M.  de  Bonnard.    In  1781  he  was  placed  under 

papal  dignity.    But  this  arbitrary  step  caused  the  care  of  Mme.  de  Genlis,  whose  opinions  in 

a  general  movement  against  the  emperor  in  regard  to  education  were  modelled  after  those 

Italy,  which  compelled  him  speedily  to  retire  of  Jean  Jaccjues  Rousseau.    She  taught  her 

from  Rome.    John  XXII.  not  only  maintained  pnpil  to  cherish  habits  of  hardihood  and  en- 

himself,  but  he,  as  well  as  his  successors,  con-  laiged  views  of  humanity,  which  manifested 

tinnally  endangered  the  position  of  tiie  em-  themselves  throughout  his  life  in  a  remarkable 

"  endurance,  and 

kindliness  of  dis* 

waa  amply 

having  streugthened  his  power  in  Germany  by  qualified  by  a  naturally  philosophical  and  well 

patronage  bestowed  on  his  son  Louis,  as  well  as  balanced  mind,  whidi  was  conspicuous  even  at 

by  the  inheritance  of  Holland,  Zealand,  Friea*  that  early  age,  to  become  a  calm  and  shrewd 

l«]d,  and  other  possessions  through  his  wife  observer  of  men  and  things.    In  1785,  when 

Margaret  of  Holland,  was  enabled  in  1847  to  his  father  became  duke  of  Orleans,  he  exchanged 

grepare'  for  another  expedition  to  Italy,  when  his  original  title  of  duke  of  Yalois  for  that  of 

e  suddenly  died  while  hunting,  of  apoplexy,  duke  of  Ghartres,  with  the  rank  pf  a  colonel  in 

or,  as  some  believed,  of  poison.    Gharles  suo-  the  army.   Following  his  father^s  example,  and 

ceeded  him  as  the  4th  of  that  name.  notwithstanding  his  mother's  opposition,  he  was 

LOUIS,  PiBBBB  CuABLBs  AuLXAHDRB,  a  oairied  away  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  revolu- 
French  physician,  born  in  Al,  department  of  tion  of  1789,  and  gave  hb  solenm  allegianoe  to 
Mame,  m  1787.  He  received  his  degree  of  its  principles  (Feb.  9, 1790),  took  an  active  port 
M.D.  at  Paris  in  1813,  and  subsequently  entered  in  the  Jacobin  club,  acquired  popularity  by  his 
tlie  hopitdl  cU  la  charite  in  that  city,  where  he  conduct  on  several  occasions,  was  appointed 
studied  diagnosis  and  pathological  anatomy,  commandant  of  Valenciennes  (Aug.  4,  1791) 
His  first  works,  BecherchM  anaUrnii/co-patkoio'  and  heutenant-general  (Sept.  11,  1792),  and  dis- 
giques  sur  laphthine  (8vo.,  Paris,  1825),  and  A"  played  much  courage  in  several  engagements, 
chercTies  mr  ta  membrane  muqueiue  de  rettomaOf  paifticularly  at  the  battle  of  Yalmy  under  £el- 
&c.  (1826),  procured  him  admission  to  the  acad-  lermann  (Sept.  20)  and  at  Jemmapes  (Nov.  6) 
emy  of  medicine.  His  reputation  meanwhile  nnder  Bumouriez.  A  temiK>rary  visit  to  £ng- 
rapidly  increased,  and  his  position  as  a  patholo-  land  having  brought  his  sister  and  Mme.  de 
gist  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  in  Paris.  In  G^is  under  the  category  of  hniffriee,  they 
1828  he  was  a  member  of  the  medical  oommis-  were  banished  from  Paris;  and  Louis  Philippe 
aion  sent  to  Gibraltar  to  examine  into  the  causes  left  his  post  to  escort  them  to  a  safe  retreat  in 
and  cure  of  yellow  fever,  and  concurred  in  the  Belgium,  but  soon  returned  to  aid  in  the  bom- 
report  on  the  disease  published  in  1882.  Since  bardment  of  Yenloo  and  3£ae8tricht,  and  to  take 
1854  he  has  retired  from  practice,  with  the  a  brilliant  share  in  the  battle  of  Neerwinden 
reputation  of  one  of  the  first  physicians  in  his  (March  18,  1798).  Dumouriez  having  incurred 
peculiar  department  in  Europe.  Among  his  the  suspicion  of  the  convention,  Louis  Philippe 
remaining  works  are :  Beeherches  eur  la  Jiimre  shared  his  flight  to  Mona,  and  afterward  retired 
typluAde  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1828) ;  BeehercKee  iur  with  his  sister  and  Mme.  de  Genlis  to  Switzer^ 
Us  effete  de  la  eaigrUe  dane  quelqttee  maladiet  land.  The  feeling  in  the  convention  against  the 
iriflammatoiree  (8vo.,  1885)  ;  a  variety  of  me-  royal  princes  became  in  the  mean  time  greatly 
moirs  and  papers  on  medical  8ntjijeot&  ^bc  eixasperated.    Louis  Philippe  was  considered  as 

LOUIS  I>^OR,  a  French  gold  coin,  nrst  struck  an  accomplice  in  the  alleged  conspiracies  of 

under  Louis  XIII.  in  1641.    It  has  fluctuated  in  Dumouriez;  Marat  proposed  to  ofier  a  reward 

value,  but  subsequent  to  1785  was  coined  at  the  for  his  head ;  and  his  father  and  the  other 

rate  of  82  to  the  mark  of  gold  22  carats  fine,  members  of  his  family  were  arrested.    These 

having  an  intrinsic  value  of  about  20«.  sterling  circumstances  aggravated  the  difficulties   of 

($4.84).    No  coins  of  this  name  are  now  strncl^  Louis  Philippe^s  wanderings.    He  spent  only 

although  the  term  is  still  applied  to  the  20  frano  a  short  time  at  Schaffhausen,  and  soon  left 

gold  pieces  of  the  French  mint  Z&rich  and  Zug  for  a  refuge  of  greater  safety, 

LOUIS  NAPOLEON.    See  Bokapabtb,  vol,  whidi  was  vouchsafed  to  him  by  a  brother 

iii.  p.  471.  exile.  Gen.  Montesquibu,  at  Bremgarten  in  the 

LOUIS   PHILIPPE,  king  of   the    French  canton  of  Asjrgau.    Leaving  the  two  hidies  at 

from  1880  to  1848,  bom  in  the  Palais  Royal,  the  convent  of  St,  Olara,  he  proceeded  on  foot 

Paris,  Oct.  6, 1778,  died  in  exile  in  Claremont,  over  the  Alps,  accompanied  by  his  devoted  ser- 

near  London,  Aug.  26,  1850.    He  was  tibe  vant  Baudoin,  at  times  short  of  money,  shelter 

son  of  Philippe  £ga]it6,  duke  of  Orleans,  and  being  denied  to  him  by  the  monks  of  St.  Gk>^ 

of  Louise  de  Ronroon  Penthi^vre.    On  his  fa-  hard  and  in  several  other  localities.    Subse- 

ther^s  side  he  was  descended  from  a  brother  of  qnently  Montesquieu  procured  employment  for 

Louis  XIV. ;  on  his  mother's  from  the  ooont  him  in  a  boarding  school  of  Reichenau,  Qrir 
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sons,  where  he  gSTO  leesons  in  mathematics  leans)  had  been  bora  dnring  his  absence  (Sept 
and  geography  nnder  ^e  name  of  Ohaband-  8,  1810).  His  reconciliation  with  the  elder 
Latour  for  several  montha,  nntil  Nov.  1794,  branch  of  the  Bourbon  family  having  been 
when  the  fatal  news  of  his  father's  execution  effected  in  1799.  very  much  throngh  their  com- 
reached  him.  He  then  returned  to  Brem-  mon  hatred  of  Napoleon,  the  fall  of  the  em- 
garten  under  the  assumed  name  of  Corby;  peror  permitted  Louis  Philippe  to  return  to 
but  fearing  to  involve  his  Mend  in  difficulties,  France  in  April,  1814,  after  an  exile  of  21 
he  left  Switzerland  for  Hamburg  in  March,  years.  He  soon  brought  his  family  to  Paris. 
1795,  where  ho  happened  to  meet  Dumouriez,  His  rank  in  the  army,  the  estates  of  his  father 
and  from  which  place  he  intended  to  proceed  and  his  own,  were  all  restored  to  him,  while 
to  the  United  States,  Mme.  de  Flahault  having  the  considerable  property  of  the  duke  of  Pen- 
secured  for  him  the  good  will  of  Gouvemeur  thi^vre  was  restor^  to  his  mother.  Louis 
Morris,  then  American  minister  in  France.  XYHI.,  however,  dreaded  the  influence  of 
Unable  to  sail  before  1796,  he  employed  the  Louis  Philippe,  who,  as  the  emperor  Alexander 
interval  in  exploring  Denmark,  Sweden,  Nor-  I.  once  remarked  in  the  saloon  of  Mme.  de 
way,  Lapland  as  far  as  lat.  72**  N.,  and  Finland,  Sta^l,  was  the  only  Bourbon  prince  of  a  liberal 
returning  to  Hamburg  in  Jan.  1796,  On  Sept,  turn  of  mind.  On  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba, 
24  he  took  passage  on  -the  ship  America  aa  a  Louis  Philippe  went  to  Lyons  to  cooperate 
Banish  subject,  and  landed  in  Philadelphia,  with  the  count  of  Artois,  and  was  subsequently 
Oct,  21, 1796.  In  company  with  the  duke  de  commander-in-chief  in  the  N.  departments  un- 
Montpensier  and  the  count  de  Beaujolais,  who  til  March  24,  when  he  retired  to  England.  After 
after  the  recovery  of  their  liberty  had  lost  no  the  battle  of  Waterloo  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
time  in  joining  their  elder  brother,  Louis  Phi-  remained  there  until  Oct  18,  1815,  when  his 
lippe  now  made  the  tour  of  the  Umted  States,  protest  against  the  reactionary  policy  of  Louis 
The  three  brothers  proposed  to  go  to  Spain,  XYin.  ^came  once  more  the  signal  for  his 
where  their  molher  lived  in  exile,  but  were  retreat  to  Twickenham.  In  Feb.  1817,  he  at 
detained  at  Havana  by  order  of  the  court  of  length  obtained  permission  to  return  to  France, 
Madrid,  and  eventually  compelled  to  return  to  but  the  title  of  royal  highness  was  not  accorded 
the  United  States.  They  sailed  from  New  to  him  until  the  accession  of  Oharles  X.  in 
York  for  England,  arriving  there  in  Jan.  1800 ;  1824.  With  the  latter  he  was  personally  on 
and  after  several  fruitless  attempts  to  visit  friendly  terms,  but  vainly  urged  him  to  liberal- 
Spain,  they  took  up  their  abode  in  Twicken-  ize  his  policy.  Louis  Philippe  looked  upon  the 
ham,  near  London,  only  occasionally  leaving  support  of  the  middle  classes  or  hourgeoisie  aa 
their  modest  retreat  to  make  excursions  in  the  only  substantial  guaranty  for  safety  be- 
the  interior  of  England  and  of  Scotland,  tween  the  extremes  of  republicanism  and  ab- 
Louis  Philippe's  fondness  for  travelling  and  solutism.  At  the  same  time  his  generous 
eagerness  for  knowledge  remaining  unabat-  hospitality  to  politicians,  men  of  letters,  and 
ed.  His  two  brothers,  faithftd  companions  artists,  contrasted  favorably  with  the  rigid 
in  his  misfortunes,  both  died  of  consumption ;  exclusiveness  of  the  court  of  Charles  X.  The 
the  duke  de  Montpensier  in  Jan.  1807,  and  charms  of  his  conversation  fascinated  all  who 
the  count  de  Beaujolais  in  June,  1808,  the  came  in  contact  with  him,  and  he  won  public 
latter  while  on  his  way  to  Malta.  Louis  Phi*  favor  by  the  amenity  of  his  manners  and  by 
lippe  now  repaired  to  Messina,  and  next  to  the  virtues  of  his  domestic  life.  Indeed,  in  his 
tlie  oourt  of  Ferdinand  IV.  at  Palermo.  He  devotion  to  his  wife  and  children  and  in  the 
there  made  the  acquaintance  of  Ferdinand^s  thrifty  management  of  his  vast  estates,  he  dis- 
accomplished  and  pious  daughter,  Marie  Am6-  played  those  qualities  which  are  most  highly 
lie;  but  being  induced  to  accompany  her  valued  and  best  understood  by  the  middle 
brother  to  aid  the  Spanish  Bourbons  against  classes,  while  with  all  his  pride  of  birth  he  had 
King  Joseph  Bonaparte,  he  was  stopped  at  little  or  nothing  of  the  haughtiness  which  they 
Gibraltar  by  order  of  the  British  government  abhor  in  princes  and  nobles.  During  the  revo- 
and  brought  to  England,  where  however  he  lution  of  July,  1830,  his  name  occurred  to  Laf- 
reoeived  the  long  coveted  permission  to  visit  fitte,  B^ranger,  and  other  leaders  of  the  move- 
Ms  mother  in  Spain.  Joined  at  Portsmouth,  ment,  as  Ihe  only  one  which  could  rally  the 
after  14  years'  absence,  by  his  sister  Adelaide,  nation  in  support  of  constitutional  monarchy ; 
they  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  of  behold-  and  after  some  hesitation  Louis  Philippe  ao- 
ing  once  again  their  venerable  mother,  who  cepted  the  title  of  lieutenant-general  of  the 
had  been  living  first  at  Barcelona  and  after-  kingdom,  his  public  reception  at  the  H6tel  de 
ward  at  Figneras  since  1797,  Louis  Philippe  Yille  taking  place  on  July  81,  where  toother 
now  proceeded  in  company  with  his  mother  with  Lafayette  he  appeared  at  the  wmdow 
and  sister  to  Palermo,  where  his  marriage  with  with  a  tricolor  flag,  and  the  general  embraced 
Marie  Am^lie  took  place  in  the  royal  chapel,  the  duke.  A  provisional  pubuc  administration 
Nov.  25,  1809.  In  tiie  luring  of  1810  he  again  was  formed,  including  Dupont  (de  PEure),  Gen. 
endeavored  to  use  his  mfluence  in  behalf  of  Gerard,  Baron  Louis,  and  Guizot,  the  last  two 
the  Spanish  Bourbons ;  but,  once  more  thwarted  names  being  much  commented  upon  on  account 
by  English  diplomacy,  he  returned  to  Palermo,  of  their  associations  with  the  old  dynasty.  At 
where  his  first  child  (afterward  duke  of  Or-  the  sitting  of  the  chambers  on  Aug.  7  the  con- 
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stitation  was  modified,  the  forfeitttre  of  the  old  influence  of  Austria  was  eonnterbalanoed  bj  the 

dynasty  pronounced,  and  a  new  one  instituted,  occupation  of  Ancona  (Feb.  1882).    A  quadru- 

219  out  of  252  votes  electing  Louis  Philippe  as  pie  alliance  between  France,  England,  Spain, 

king  of  the  French.    The  peers  approvea  the  and  Portugal  was   signed   in  1834.     Public 

action  of  the  deputies,  notwithstanding  the  elo-  order  was  especially  threatened  by  the  criers  or 

quent  remonstrances  of  Ch&teaubriand.    The  vendors  of  inflammatory  publications,  and  a 

solemn  transfer  of  the  crown  took  place  on  law  makine  a  license  requisite  for  the  exercise 

Aug.  9  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  at  a  royal  scanee  of  that  callmg  was  passeo,  but  not  without  caus- 

of  both  chambers,  when  Louis  Philippe  made  ing  disturbances.    A  new  system  of  primary 

his  entry  to  the  sound  of  the  Maramtaise  and  education  was  introduced,  savings  banks  were 

the  noise  of  cannon  fired  at  the  Invalides,  ac-  established,  and  other  kindred  measures  passed ; 

cepting  the  crown,  and,  amid  cries  of  Vive  le  m,  but  the  revolutionary  spirit,  although  curbed, 

swearing  faithfully  to  observe  the  modified  char-  was  not  crushed,  and  Louis  Philippe's  situation 

ter.     One  of  the  first  acts  of  Louis  Philippe  was  surrounded  with  great  perils,  as  attested 

was  the  nomination  (Sept.  4, 1880)  of  Talleyrand  by  the  bloody  insurrections  at  Lyons  (1881  and 

as  ambassador  to  London,  which  bound  fVenoh  1884),  Grenoble,  and  Paris  (1884),  republican 

diplomacy  to  the  maintenance  of  the  treaties  conspiracies  by  the  elder  Oavaigoac,  Marrast^ 

of  1815  and  the  renunciation  of  the  Russian  alii-  and  others,  the  attempted  insurrection  in  the 

ance,  and  laid  the  foundation  for  that  between  west  of  the  kingdom  by  the  duchess  of  Berry 

France  and  England.    The  first  6  years  of  his  (1882),  who  was  punished  by  imprisonment 

reign  were  spent  in  combating  the  legitimist,  in  the  fortress  of  lolaye,  and  especially  by  the 

Bonapartist,  and  republican  parties.    The  trial  numerous  attempts  upon  the  king's  life,  the 

of  the  ex-ministers  of  Charles  X.  gave  rise  to  most  formidable  of  which  was  that  of  Fieschi, 

serious  disturbances,  in  appeasing  which  Lafay-  July  28,  1885.     This  man,  who  was  bom  in 

ette  compromised  his  popularity  and  forfeited  Corsica  in  1790,  had  been  a  soldier,  but  after- 

his  commandership  of  the  national  guard,  to  ward  led  the  life  of  a  spy  and  vagabond,  and 

the  great  relief  of  Louis  Philippe,  who  feared  was  connected  with  various  political  conspir- 

the  influence  of  the  man  who  had  ushered  him  acies.    In  concert  with  Morey  and  P^phi  he 

into  power.     Guizot^  De  Broglie,  and  their  exploded  an  infernal  machine  with  22  gun  bar- 

frienos,  the  so  called  doctrinaire$.  were  dis-  rels,  and  containing  numberless  projectiles,  from 

missed,  and  Laffitte  placed  at  the  head  of  the  a  house  in  the  boulevard  du  Temple  at  the 

administration  (Nov.  2,  1880).     Universal  suf-  king,  while  the  latter  was  engaged  in  holding  a 

frage  was  rejected,  but  a  new  electoral  law  was  military  review.   The  king  hardy  escaped  with 

passed,  which  became  the  basis  of  what  Guizot  his  life,  and  Marshal  Mortier  and  a  number  of 

called  the  middle  class  toiy  party.    The  leader  persons  near  him  were  killed  on  the  spot.    Fi- 

of  this  party,  Oasimir  P^rier,  succeeded  Lafiitte,  eschi  and  his  accomplices  were  executed,  Feb. 

March  18,  1881,  and  remained  prime  minister  16, 1886.    An  attempted  military  insurrection 

until  his  death  in  May,  1882.    An  exciting  dis-  at  Strasbourg  in  favor  of  Louis  Napoleon,  as  a 

cussion  was  opened  in  the  chambers  about  a  pretender  to  the  throne,  was  easily  suppreased. 

Erogramme  which  Louis  Philippe  is  alleged  to  From  without  Louis  Philippe  was  met  by  the  di»- 
ave  shown  to  Lafayette  in  1880,  and  contain-  trust  of  the  foreign  powers,  especially  of  Russia, 
ing  terms  of  government  far  more  liberal  than  concerning  ike  stability  of  his  government, 
those  of  his  actual  administration.  Poland  was  From  1886  to  the  end  of  1840  the  history  of  his 
left  to  her  fate,  and  after  the  occupation  of  the  reign  is  that  of  contests  between  him  and  the 
PoUsh  capital  by  the  Russians,  the  announce-  chambers,  and  of  rivalries  between  Thiers,  Gui- 
ment  that "  order  reigns  in  Warsaw"  was  made  zot,  Mold,  and  Soult,  who  were  successively  at 
in  the  chamber  by  Count  Sebastioni.  Paris  be-  the  head  of  the  administration.  Thiers  with- 
came  the  scene  of  an  insurrection  during  the  drew  on  account  of  the  opposition  of  the  king 
funeral  of  Gen.  Lamarque  (June,  1882).  This  and  of  the  chambers  to  his  views  about  inter- 
having  been  put  down  by  force  of  arms,  a  new  vention  in  the  affairs  of  Spain  and  of  other 
administration  was  formed  by  Soult,  Oct.  11,  countries,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Guizot-Mol6 
1882,  including  Be  Broglie,  Guizot,  and  Thiers,  cabinet  was  hastened  by  the  opposition  to  Louis 
and  which,  with  some  modifications,  continued  Philippe's  demands  for  the  aggrandizement  of 
in  power  until  Feb.  22, 1886.  It  remained  on  his  family.  Under  the  Mol6  administration,  a 
the  whole  faithful  to  the  juste  milieu  policy  of  general  amnesty  was  granted  on  occasion  of  the 
Louis  Philippe  in  home  affairs,  in  steering  marriage  of  the  duke  of  Orleans  with  Helena 
between  the  extremes  of  parties,  and  to  his  of  Mecklenburg  (May  80, 1887) ;  andthefonnda- 
paix  d  taut  prix  policy  in  foreign  affairs.  The  tion  of  the  nation^  museum  of  Versailles,  which 
Belgian  revolution  was  settled  by  the  choice  was  inaugurated  June  10,  was  one  of  the  great 
as  king  of  Leopold  of  Saxe-Coburg,  whose  re-  achievements  of  Ix>uis  Philippe's  reign.  A  eo- 
lation with  Louis  Philippe  became  still  more  alition  of  Guizot,  Thiers,  Odilon  Barrot,  Ber- 
intimate  by  his  marriage  with  his  daughter,  ryer,  and  Gamier-Pag^  led  to  the  downfall  of 
the  princess  Louise ;  and  a  French  army  under  Mol^  and  to  a  ministerial  crisis,  which  ended 
Gerard  crossed  the  Belgian  frontier  and  after  in  placing  power  in  the  hands  of  Soult,  who 
an  obstinate  siege  conquered  the  citadel  of  Ant-  was  in  his  turn  supplanted  by  Thiers  ^arch 
werp  for  Leopold  (Dec.  1882).    In  Italy  the  1,1840).    During  luBadminiatrationtiie  second 
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attempt  of  Louis  Napoleon  to  excite  an  inanr-  (Feb.  28),  when  it  became  necessary  for  tiie 
rection  in  Lis  own  belialf  took  place  at  Bon-  goyemment  to. call  the  national  guard  to  its 
logne,  in  consequence  of  which  that  prince  was  assistance,  that  body  answered  with  shouts  of 
imprisoned  in  the  fortress  of  Ilam.  Strikes  and  Vwe  la  re/arme.  Numberless  barricades  sprang 
riots  among  the  working  classes  were  rife  at  the  up  in  almost  every  quarter  of  Paris  ;  the 
time,  and  new  names  were  added  to  the  list  of  king^s  abdication  in  favor  of  his  grandson  came 
fanatics  or  maniacs  who  conspired  against  the  too  late,  his  throne  was  burned  on  the  Place 
life  of  Louis  Philippe.  But  the  principal  diffi-  de  la  Concorde,  and  the  chamber  of  deputies 
culties  of  Thiers^s  administration  were  in  con-  finally  sanctioned  the  overthrow  of  the  mon- 
nection  with  the  conflict  between  the  viceroy  of  archy  (Feb.  24).  On  the  morning  of  Feb.  25, 
Egypt  and  the  sultan.  Thiers  wished  France  when  tibe  old  monarch  with  some  members  of 
to  interfere  in  favor  of  the  former,  and  really  his  family  had  already  fled  from  the  capital,  he 
commenced  extraordinary  armaments ;  but  find-  was  apprised  of  the  proclamation  of  the  repub- 
ing  himself  once  more  at  variance  with  the  peace  lie.  With  great  difficulty  he  succeeded  in  cross- 
policy  of  Louis  Philippe,  a  new  administration  ing  the  Seine  with  his  wife  fh>m  Honfleur  to 
under  Soult  and  Guizot  was  formed  (Oct.  29.  Havre  under  the  name  of  Smith.  From  thence 
1840).  Henceforth,  until  the  revolution  ot  he  was  carried  by  a  steamer  sent  for  his  use  by 
1848,  Soult  remained  in  power,  but  few  modifi-  the  English  government,  and  arrived  on  March 
cations  taking  place  in  his  cabinet,  of  which  4  at  Glaremont,  the  palace  of  the  king  of  the 
Guizot  was  Uie  master  spirit,  and  DuchAtel  Belgians,  near  London,  where  he  spent  the  rest 
and  Villemain  eminent  members.    Conspicuous  of  his  life. 

among  the  measures  of  the  administration  was  LOUISA.  I.  A  central  co.  of  Ya.,  boimded 
the  fortification  of  Paris,  which  had  been  pro-  N.  by  the  North  Anna  river,  and  drained  by  the 
posed  by  Thiers,  and  the  law  of  1842  for  the  South  Anna  and  Little  rivers ;  area,  570  so.  m. ; 
establishment  of  the  great  railway  lines.  In  pop.  in  1850, 16,691,  of  whom  9,864  were  slaves. 
1840  (Dec.  15)  the  body  of  Napoleon  I.  was  The  surface  is  hilly,  and  the  soil  somewhat  ex- 
bronght  to  Paris  by  the  prince  de  Joinville,  and  hausted.  It  contains  gold  mines,  which  have, 
interred  in  the  Invalides.  The  peace  at  home  however,  not  been  found  profitable.  The  pro- 
was  on  the  whole  not  materially  broken,  while  ductions  in  1850  were  199,521  bushels  of  wheat, 
the  war  in  Algeria  was  carried  on  with  con-  877,288of  Indian  com,  1,684^285  lbs.  of  tobacco, 
tinned  energy,  leading  also  to  a  short  war.  and  23,427  of  wool.  There  were  26  chnrches, 
with  Morocco  (1844);  but  domestic  afflictions  and  452  pupils  attending  public  schools.  Value 
overtook  Louis  Philippe,  who  had  already  been  of  real  estate  in  1856,  $3,450,886 ;  increase  since 
plunged  in  sorrow  in  1839  by  the  death  of  his  1850, 81  per  cent.  Capital,  Louisa  Court  House, 
accomplished  daughter  Marie,  and  who  was  still  11.  A  S.  E.  co.  of  Iowa,  bordered  on  the  E.  by 
more  severely  tried  in  1842  by  the  loss  of  the  the  Mississippi,  and  intersected  by  the  Iowa 
duke  of  Orleans,  whose  life  might  have  possibly  river;  area,  542  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 10,805. 
averted  the  revolution  of  1848,  and  whose  The  soil  is  very  fertile,  especially  on  the  borders 
death  was  justly  considered  as  a  national  of  the  streams.  The  proclnctions  in  1859  were 
calamity.  In  foreign  afifairs  the  long  cherished  67,186  bushels  of  wheat,  8,210  of  oats,  688,624 
entente  cordiale  with  England  reached  its  cli-  of  Indian  corn,  18,036  of  potatoes,  and  9,371 
max  in  1843-5,  when  visits  were  exchanged  tons  of  hay.  Capital,  "Wapello, 
between  the  queen  of  England  and  Louis  Phi-  LOUISA  (Luise  Augusts  WiLHELsam  Aha- 
lippe ;  but  it  was  shaken  by  the  Pritchard  in-  lis),  queen  of  Prussia,  bom  in  Hanover,  March 
demnity  question,  and  seriously  broken  by  the  10,  1776,  died  at  the  palace  of  Hohenzieritz, 
Spanish  marriages,  in  which  Louis  Philippe  is  near  Strelitz,  July  19,  1810.  She  was  the 
said  to  have  td^en  a  selfish  and  sinister  part,  daughter  of  Duke  Charles  of  Mecklenburg- 
The  great  glory  of  his  reign,  however,  was  the  Str^tz.  After  the  death  of  her  mc^er  in 
conquest  of  Abd  el  Kader,  decolonization  of  AI-  1782,  she  was  placed  under  the  care  of  her 
giei*s,  and  the  formation  of  an  army  and  a  school  grandmother  the  landgravine  of  Hesse-Darm- 
of  generals  who  have  since  added  new  lustre  stadt,  and  received  an  excellent  private  educa- 
te the  arms  of  France.  Compared  with  the  tion.  She  was  married,  Dec.  24,  1793,  to  the 
convulsions  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  reign,  the  crown  prince  of  Prussia,  who  succeeded  to  the 
Soult-Guizot  administration  was  nuirked  by  throne  in  1797  as  Frederic  'William  IH.  Dur- 
calm  and  prosperity.  In  1847,  however,  the  ing  the  campaign  of  1806  she  accompanied 
shortness  of  the  crops  entailed  much  sufiering  him  to  Thuringia,  and  after  the  battle  of  Jena 
upon  the  people.  Scarcity  caused  disturbances,  to  EOnigsberg.  After  the  fatal  battle  of  Fried- 
and  bread  riots  broke  out  in  various  parts  of  land  in  1807  she  visited  Napoleon  at  Tilsit, 
the  country.  Banquets  for  the  discussion  of  with  a  view  of  obtaining  for  iVussia  favorable 
political  reforms  were  proposed.  One  an-  conditions  of  peace ;  but  not  sncceeding  in  her 
nounced  to  bo  held  Feb.  22, 1848,  was  opposed  negotiation,  she  rejoined  her  husband  atMcmel, 
by  the  government,  but  Odilon  £[arrot,  Ledru-  and  in  1808  returned  with  him  to  Eonigsberg, 
Rollin,  and  other  popular  leaders  insisted  upon  from  whence  she  proceeded  at  the  end  of  the 
its  taking  place.  Louis  Philippe,  unconscious  year  to  St.  Petersburg.  She  went  to  Berlin  ia 
of  the  coming  storm,  was  reluctant  to  see  it  1809,  and  died  the  next  year  while  on  a  visit 
suppressed  by  force  of  arms,  and  at  lengtii  to  her  father  at  Strelitz.    Oarlyleinhis"Fred- 
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«rie  the  Great"  refers  to  her  as  '*  the  famoad  yigilance,  was  oondncted  in  the  most  irregalar 

Queen  Louisa  of  Prussia,  heantiful  to  look  upon,  and  unscientific  manner.     ^^The  troops,"  says 

and  who  showed  herself  a  heroine  in  Napo-  Bancroft,  ^'  made  a  jest  of  technical  military 

leon^s  times."    She  was  greatly  beloved  by  terms;  they  laughed  at  proposals  for  zigzags 

the  Prussian  people.  and  epaulements The  men  knew  litUe 

LOUISBUKG,  a  town  of  the  British  colony  of  strict  discipliDe ;  they  had  no  fixed  encarap- 

of  Oape  Breton,  situated  on  the  S.  E.  side  of  the  ment;  destitute  of  tents  to  keep  off  the  fogs 

island,  in  lat  45°  64'  K,  long.  59°  52'  W.    Its  and  dews,  their  lodgings  were  turf  and  brush 

present  population  consists  of  only  a  few  fisher-  houses ;   their  bed  was  the  earth — dangerous 

men.    After  the  surrender  of  the  French  settle-  resting  place  for  those  of  the  people  unacquaint- 

ments  in  Nova  Scotia  to  England  by  the  peace    ed  with  lying  in  the  woods All  day 

of  Utrecht  in  1T13,  emigrants  from  those  settle-  long,  the  men,  if  not  on  duty,  were  busy  with 
ments  occupied  the  coasts  of  the  neighboring  amusements — ^firing  at  marks,  fishing,  fowling, 
island  of  Oape  Breton,  and  Louisburg,  so  named  wrestling,  racing,  or  running  after  balls  shot 
in  honor  of  Louis  XIY.,  began  to  be  fortified  from  the  enemy^s  guns."  At  length,  on  May 
by  the  French  government  on  a  gigantic  scale  18,  a  large  French  snip  of  war  laden  with  mill- 
with  the  intention  of  making  it  the  strongest  tary  stores  for  the  supply  of  the  garrison,  and 
fortress  in  America,  and  a  commanding  naval,  with  a  body  of  troops  on  board,  was  intercepted 
fisliing,  and  commercial  station.  The  town  was  and  taken  by  the  English  fleet.  Disheartened 
about  2i  m.  in  circumference,  and  stood  upon  a  by  this  disaster,  and  alarmed  by  the  erection  of 
neck  on  the  S.  side  of  the  harbor,  a  beautiful  a  battery  on  the  lighthouse  cliff  which  com- 
and  extensive  land-locked  basin  with  an  en*  manded  Goat  island,  the  French  commandant 
trance  half  a  mile  broad.  It  was  fortified  by  a  Duchambon  capitulated  on  June  17,  the  49th 
wall  from  80  to  36  feet  high,  with  a  ditch  80  feet  day  of  the  siege.  This  achievement  called  forth 
broad.  The  main  works  mounted  65  heavy  great  rejoicings  in  New  Endand  and  in  New 
cannon  and  16  mortars.  On  Goat  island  at  the  York  and  Philadelphia,  and  its  infiuence  was 
entrance  of  the  harbor  was  a  battery  of  SOgans,  felt  80  years  later  at  the  beginning  of  the  revo- 
and  at  the  bottom  of  the  harbor  opposite  the  lutionary  war.  Col.  Gridley,  who  planned  Pep- 
entrance  was  another  called  the  royal  battery,  perelFs  batteries,  laid  out  the  American  in- 
which  mounted  also  80  guns.  A  lighthouse  trenchmenta  at  Bunker  hill;  the  same  old 
visible  15  miles  at  sea  stood  on  a  high  cliff  op-  drums  that  beat  on  the  triumphal  entrance  of 
posite  the  island  battery.  The  town  was  laid  the  New  Englanders  into  Louisburg,  June  17, 
out  in  regular  squares,  with  broad  streets,  and  1745,  beat  at  Bunker  hill,  June  17,  1775;  and 
houses  built  mostly  of  wood,  but  many  of  stone,  when  Gren.  Gage  was  erecting  breastworks  on 
The  fortifications  had  been  nearly  80  years  Boston  neck,  "  the  provincial  troops  sneeringly 
in  building,  and  had  cost  the  French  govern-  remarked  that  his  mud  walls  were  nothing  com- 
ment upward  of  $5,000,000.  The  neighbor-  pared  with  the  stone  walls  of  old  Louisburg." 
hood  of  Louisburg  caused  great  uneasiness  in  In  England,  the  news  was  received  with  bon- 
New  England,  whose  important  interest  in  the  fires  and  illuminations  in  London  and  other 
fisheries  was  threatened  with  entire  ruin  by  the  cities ;  and  such  was  the  impression  made  by 
privateers  who  found  refuge  in  its  spacious  har-  the  exploit,  that  it  was  considered  an  equivalent 
bor.  In  1745,  Great  Britain  being  at  war  with  for  all  the  successes  of  the  French  upon  the 
France,  Gov.  Shirley  of  Massachusetts  devised  continent,  and  the  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
a  plan  for  taking  Louisburg,  which  was  adopted  declared  that  "  if  France  were  master  of  Ports- 
by  the  legislature  of  that  province  in  secret  month  he  would  hang  the  man  who  should  give 
session  by  a  majority  of  one  vote.  Forces  were  Oape  Breton  in  exchange."  Nevertheless,  by 
promptly  raised,  and  William  Pepperell,  a  mer-  the  peace  of  Aix  la  Chapelle  in  1748,  Louisburg' 
chant  of  Kittery,  was  appointed  commander,  was  restored  to  France.  In  1757,  during  the  7 
Connecticut  sent  516  men,  New  Hampshire  304,  years'  war,  the  earl  of  Loudon,  British  com- 
and  Massachusetts  3,250.  Embarked  in  100  mander-in-chief  in  North  America,  collected  at 
New  England  vessels,  and  supported  by  a  Brit-  Halifax  a  force  of  6,000  regulars,  4,000  provin- 
ish  squadron  under  Commodore  "Warren,  they  cial  troops  from  New  England,  and  large  num- 
landed  near  Louisburg  on  April  30.  The  place  bers  from  New  York  and  New  Jersey,  for  an 
was  defended  by  a  garrison  of  1,600  men  com-  attack  on  the  fortress ;  but  on  learning  that  the 
]Daanded  by  Duchambon.  A  detachment  sta-  garrison  consisted  of  6,000  regular  soldiers,  and 
tioned  in  the  royal  battery  on  the  shore  of  the  fiiat  17  French  line-of-battle  ships  were  moored 
harbor  was  struck  with  panic  at  the  approach  in  the  harbor,  he  abandoned  the  project.  Asec- 
of  the  New  Hampshire  troops  led  by  William  ond  expedition  under  Gen.  Amheret,  consisting 
Yaughan,  and  spiked  their  guns  and  abandoned  of  14,000  men  and  a  fleet  of  20  ships  of  the  line 
their  post  in  the  night.  Yaughan  took  posses-  and  18  frigates,  sailed  from  Halifax,  May  28, 1758, 
Bion  of  it  next  norning,  and  beat  off  the  French  against  Louisburg,  which  was  defended  by  the 
who  attempted  to  recover  it.  Major  Seth  Pom-  chevalier  deDrucourt  with  8,100  men.  Thehar- 
roy,  a  gunsmith  from  Northampton,  with  20  bor  beiuff  secured  against  attack  by  a  fleet  of  8 
other  smiths,  succeeded  in  drilling  out  the  can-  ships,  and  the  entrance  blocked  by  8  sunken  frig- 
non,  and  fire  was  soon  opened  on  the  city,  ates,  a  landing  was  effected  at  the  creek  of  Cor- 
The  siege,  though  prosecuted  with  energy  and  moran,  June  8,  and  Gen.  Wolfe,  wiho  afterward 
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took  Quebec,  advaDced  with  2,000  men  againat 
a  detached  post,  which  was  abandoned  at  his  ap- 
proach. Strong  batteries  were  erected  here, 
and  also  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  and 
a  heavy  cannonade  directed  against  the  town  and 
the  shipping  in  the  harbor.  Three  of  the  large 
men-of-war  were  at  length  set  on  fire  by  bombs, 
and  two  others  captured  by  boats.  Breaches 
were  made  in  the  walls,  and  after  a  gallant  de- 
fence the  garriaon  surrendered,  July  26,  and, 
together  with  sailors  and  marines,  amounting 
ooUectively  to  5,687  men,  were  carried  prison-* 
ers  to  England.  The  town  was  almost  a  heap 
of  ruins.  The  inhabitants  were  transported  to 
France  in  English  ships,  and  the  fortifications 
were  soon  after  demolished  by  the  Briush  goT- 
amment. 

LOUISIANA,  one  of  the  gulf  states  of  the 
American  Union,  and  the  4th  among  the  new 
states  admitted  under  the  federal  constitution, 
lying  between  lat  28°  60'  and  38""  N.,  and  long. 
88''  40'  and  94''  10'  W. ;  extreme  length  E.  and 
W.  290  m.,  extreme  widtli  N.  and  S.  200  m. ; 
area,  41,255  sq.  m.,  or  26,408,200  acres,/  It  is 
bounded  K.  by  Arkansas  (on  the  83 d  parallel) 
and  Mississippi  (on  the  81st  parallel) ;  E.  by 
Mississippi,  from  which  above  lat.  81°  it  is  sepa* 
rated  by  the  Mississippi  river,  and  below  lat 
81°  by  Pearl  river;  S.  by  the  gulf  of  Mexico; 
and  W.  by  Texas,  from  which  through  the  south- 
ern two  thirds  of  the  line  it  is  separated  by  the 
Sabine  river  and  bay.  Louisiana  is  divided 
into  48  parishea  (corresponding  to  the  counties 
of  other  states),  viz. :  Ascension,  Assumption, 
Avoyelles,  Baton  Rouge  East,  Baton  Rouge 
West,  Bienville,  Bosier,  Caddo,  Calcasieu,  Cald- 
well, Carroll,  Catahoula,  Claiborne,  Concordia, 
De  Soto,  Feliciana  East,  Feliciana  West,  Frank- 
lin, Iberville,  Jackson^  Jefferson,  Lafayette, 
Lafourche,  lavingston,  Madison,  Morehouse, 
STatohitoches,  Orleans,  Ouachita  (Washita^ 
Plaquemine,  Pointe  Couple,  Rapides,  Sabine,  St. 
Bernard,  St.  Charles,  St  Helena,  St.  James,  St. 
John  Baptist,  St  Landry,  St  Martin,  St.  Mary, 
8t  Tammany,  Tensas,  Terrebonne,  Union,  Ver- 
milion, Washington,  Winn. — ^New  Orleans,  the 
ohief  city  of  Louisiana  and  the  commercial  de- 

Sot  of  the  great  central  valley  of  the  United 
totes,  is  situated  on  the  E.  bank  of  the  Missis- 
sippi, 105  m.  from  the  sea.  Baton  Rouge,  180 
ro.  above  New  Orleans,  is  the  political  capital. 
The  other  more  important  towns  are  Alexan- 
dria, on  the  Red  river;  Algiers  and  Gretna, 
opposite  New  Orleans;  Bayou  Sara  and  St. 
Francisville,  on  the  bayou  Sara;  Carrollton,  7  m. 
above  New  Orleans;  Donaldaonville,  on  the 
IGssissippi,  formerly  the  capital;  Franklin,  on 
the  bayou  Teche;  Harrisonburg  and  Monroe, 
on  the  Washita  river ;  Lakeport,  on  Lake  Pont- 
ehartrain,  behind  New  Orleans;  MadisonviUe, 
on  the  N.  shore  of  the  same  lake ;  Natchitoches, 
on  tihe  Red  river;  New  Iberia,  on  the  bayou 
Teche;  Plaquemine,  on  the  Mississippi;  Pointe 
Goop^e,  on  the  Mississippi  opposite  Bayou  Sara ; 
Proctorsville,  on  the  S.  shore  of  Lake  Borgne ; 
St  Martinsville,  on  Bayou  Teche;  Yennilion- 


ville,  near  Yermilion  river;  Shreveport,  on  the 
Red  river  below  the  **  great  raft ;"  and  Thibo* 
deauxville,  on  the  bayou  Lafourche. — ^The  pop- 
ulation  of  the  state  in  1810  and  at  subsequent 
decennial  periods,  and  in  1855,  was  as  follows: 


n.  S.  eenfui. 


1810. 
1820. 
1880. 
1840. 
1860. 

1865. 


Suu 


Whll«. 

Tim 
colored. 

SlarM. 

»4,811 

78,888 

89,441 

168,457 

255,491 

801.764 

7,586 
10,476 
16,710 
25.603 
17.463 

23,848 

84,660 

69,064 

109,588 

168,463 

^44,809 

268,167 

TotaL 

76,556 
158.407 
315^789 
S52,411 
617,10 

587,774 


Of  the  population  in  1850,  274,606  were  males 
and  248,166  females,  viz. ;  whites — males  141,- 
243,  and  females  114,248;  free  colored  (8,879 
blacks  and  14,088  mulattoes) — ^males  7,479,  and 
females  9,988 ;  slaves  (224,974  blacks  and  19,- 
885  mulattoes) — ^males  125,874,  and  females 
118,985.  Dwellings,  49,101 ;  families,  54,112. 
Density  of  population,  12.55  to  the  square  mile ; 
proportion  to  that  of  the  whole  Union,  2.28  per 
cent.  Of  the  total  population  in  1850,  12,233 
were  under  1  year  of  age ;  1  and  under  5,  61,« 
202 ;  5  and  under  10,  65,458;  10  and  under  15, 
57,828;  15  and  under  20, 47,770 ;  20  and  under 
80, 108,224;  80  and  under  40,  88,544;  40  and 
under  50,  46,251 ;  50  and  under  60,  21,168 ;  60 
and  under  70,  9,745 ;  70  and  under  80,  3,145 ; 
80  and  under  90,  941  (slaves  544);  90  and 
under  100,  255  (slaves  140) ;  100  and  upward, 
176  (slaves  123) ;  unknown,  828.  Of  the  free 
population,  145,474  were  born  in  Lonisiana, 
60,447  in  other  states,  and  66,418  in  foreign 
countries.  Of  those  born  in  other  states,  Mis- 
sissippi contributed  10,918,  Alabama  7,846, 
Georgia  5,917,  New  York  5,510,  South  Carolina 
4,583,  Tennessee  8,852,  Virginia  8,216,  North 
Carolina  2,923,  Kentucky  2,968,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania 2,498;  in  foreign  countries,  Germany 
17,887,  France  11,452,  Great  Britain  4^794,  Ire- 
land 24,266,  and  Spain  1,417.  Deaf  and  dumb» 
117  (white  82,  free  colored  8,  slaves  82) ;  blind, 
214  (white  72,  free  colored  20,  slaves  122); 
insane,  200  (white  144,  free  colored  11,  slaves 
45);  idiotic,  174  (white  106,  free  colored  6, 
slaves  62).  The  number  of  slaveholders  was 
20,670,  viz.:  holding  1  slave,  4,797;  1  and 
under  5,  6,072 ;  5  and  under  10,  4,827;  10  and 
under  20,  2,652;  20  and  under  50, 1,774;  50 
and  under  100,  728;  100  and  under  200,  274; 
from  200  to  800,  86 ;  from  800  to  500,  6;  from 
500  to  1,000,  4.  Of  77,178  white  and  free 
colored  males  over  15  years  of  age  in  1850^ 
82,879  were  employed  in  commerce,  trade^ 
manufactures,  mechanic  arts,  and  mining ; 
18,639  in  agriculture;  15,264  in  labor  not  agri- 
cultural ;  45  in  the  army ;  4,268  in  sea  and  river 
navigation ;  1,827  in  law,  medicine,  and  divini^; 
2,444  in  other  pursuits  inquiring  educatioD ;  811 
in  government  civil  service ;  508  in  domestic 
service;  and  488  in  other  occupations.  The 
number  employed  in  manufacturing  establish- 
ments  producing  more  than  $500  per  annam 
was  6,487.  The  federal  population  in  1860  was 
419,886,  and  entitled  Louisiana  to  4  represents- 
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fives  in  congress. — ^Lonisiana  has  a  coast  line  of  forest  growth. — ^Lottisiana  presents  many  fea- 
1,256  m.  on  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  This  includes  the  tures  of  geological  interest.  In  ascending  the 
manyirregular  bays  and  other  indentations,  hut  Hississippi,  its  banks,  protected  in  the  lower 
not  the  islands  belonging  to  tiie  state,  which  have  part  <of  the  river  by  levees,  first  rise  to  form  a 
An  aggregate  coast  Ime  of  994  m.  Toward  the  natural  barrier  a  few  feet  above  the  highest 
8.  E.  extremity  of  the  state  lies  Lake  Borgne,  level  of  the  river  at  Baton  Rouge;  atPortHud- 
which  is  properly  a  bay,  communicating  bv  two  son,  26  m.  farther  up,  the  bluffs  are  nearly  100 
channels  with  Lake  Pontchartrain.  Black  bay  feet  high ;  and  at  Natchez  they  attain  a  height 
is  situated  to  the  8.  of  Lake  Borgne ;  Bay  Ronde  of  200  feet.  The  sections  thus  exposed  by  the 
and  West  bay  lie  on  either  hand  of  the  delta  of  rivers  present  to  view  the  layers  of  clay,  loam, 
the  Mississippi ;  and  on  the  8.  coast  are  Bara-  sand,  pebbles,  and  ve^table  matter,  that  make 
taria,  TimbiJier,  Caillou,  Atchafalaya,  C6te-  up  the  alluvial  deposits  of  which  all  the  lower 
Blanche,  and  Vermilion  bays.  Although  the  portion  of  the  state  is  composed.  Among  these, 
entire  coast  except  in  the  S.  W.  part  is  exceed-  as  at  Port  Hudson,  are  seen  at  different  levels. 
inglyirregular,there  are  not  many  good  harbors,  the  lowest  at  the  level  of  low  water,  beds  of 
The  Ohandeleur  islands,  which  lie  opposite  the  black  mud  with  standing  stumps  of  cypress  and 
peninsula  of  St  Bernard  parish,  between  Lake  other  trees,  which  must  have  grown  in  the 
Borgne  and  Black  bay,  form  a  good  roadstead,  spots  where  they  are  now  found.  Local  snbsi- 
Bcside  numerous  ponds  and  lagoons  amons  the  dence  of  the  surface  and  re^levation  can  alone 
salt  marshes  which  line  the  8.  shores,  tnere  explain  the  phenomenon  of  the  repetition  of 
are  some  considerable  lakes,  most  of  which  are  such  beds  at  different  levels.  These  deposits  are 
expansions  of  the  rivers.  Of  these,  Caddo  and  characterized  by  land  and  fresh  water  shells 
Bistineau  in  the  N.  W.,  Catahoula  in  the  centre,  like  those  now  living  in  the  vicinity,  and  they 
Chetimaches  in  the  8.,  and  Maurepas  and  Pont-  also  contain  bones  of  the  mastodon,  me^alonyx, 
chartrain  in  the  8.  £.,  are  the  largest.  The  last  and  various  quadrupeds,  mostly  of  extinct  spe- 
two  are  expansions  of  the  Amite  river. — ^Louis-  cies.  The  tertiary  of  the  eocene  period  is  met 
iana  is  abundantiy  supplied  with  large  rivers,  with  underlying  the  alluvial  beds  at  Yicksburg 
The  Mississippi  forms  the  N.  half  of  its  E.  near  the  level  of  the  river,  and  the  formation  is 
boundary,  and  then  entering  the  state  crosses  traced  westward,  extending  over  all  the  N.  part 
it  in  a  8.  £.  direction  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  its#  of  the  state,  and  nearly  as  far  8.  as  Alexandria 
month  forming  a  delta.  About  800  m.  of  its  on  the  Red  river.  Beds  of  brown  coal  are 
oourse  belongs  wholly  or  in  part  to  Louisiana,  found  in  the  tertiary,  and  salt  springs  are  corn- 
Its  W.  bank  is  floodea  at  high  water.  It  begins  mon,  some  of  which  have  been  worked;  but 
to  send  off  branches  to  the  gulf  near  tlie  point  the  mineral  productions  are  of  little  importance, 
where  it  enters  the  state,  and  the  whole  8.  E.  (See  Mississippi  River.) — The  soil  of  the  river 
portion  of  the  country  lying  on  its  right  bank  bottoms  is  exuberantly  fertile,  and  the  alluvial 
may  be  said  to  belong  to  the  delta.  The  Red  land  is  easily  drained.  Most  of  it  is  heavily  tim- 
river  enters  from  Arkansas  in  the  N.  W.,  and  bered  and  covered  with  an  undergrowth  of  cane, 
joins  the  Mississippi  near  the  outflowing  of  the  The  prairies  are  not  generally  productive,  and  in 
Atchafalaya,  the  first  of  the  deltoid  arms.  It  some  places  are  quite  barren.  The  climate  in 
receives  on  its  N.  bank  the  Washita  or  Black  winter,  owing  to  north  winds,  is  more  severe 
and  several  smaller  streams.  The  8.  W.  part  than  in  corresponding  latitudes  on  the  Atlantic 
of  the  state  is  drained  by  the  Sabuie,  forming  coast.  The  summers  are  long  and  hot,  and 
the  boundary  with  Texas,  the  Calcasieu,  and  mephitic  exhalations  from  the  marshes  in  au- 
the  Mermenteau.  On  the  8.  E.  is  the  Pearl  river,  tumn  produce  yellow  fever  and  numerous  other 
marking  the  frontier  of  Mississippi — ^The  face  diseases.  The  vegetable  productions  of  Louis- 
of  the  country  is  generally  low  and  level,  no-  iana  comprise,  amon^  forest  trees,  the  walnut, 
where  attaining  an  elevation  of  more  than  200  oak,  sassafras,  ash,  hickory,  poplar,  locust,  mul- 
feet  above  the  sea.  In  Catahoula  parish  the  berry,  magnolia,  cottonWood,  buckeye,  papaw, 
elevation  is  only  68  feet  above  the  gulf,  while  cypress,  pme,  elm,  maple,  willow,  hackberry, 
in  the  8.  part  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  state  pecan,  dogwood,  and  persimmon.  The  wild 
lies  but  10  feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  annually  cane  grows  to  a  height  of  15  to  80  feet.  The 
inundated  by  the  spring  floods.  Most  of  the  peach,  quince,  plum,  and  flg  are  the  principal 
delta,  and  indeed  the  whole  8.  coast  as  far  as  fruits.  The  apple  is  also  cultivated  in  the  north. 
Texas,  is  consequently  occupied  by  salt  marshes.  The  staples  of  agriculture  are  cotton,  sugar, 
In  the  centre  are  vast  level  prairies,  and  in  the  and,  to  a  less  extent,  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco. 
K.  and  W.  the  country  is  somewhat  broken  and  Good  pasturage  is  found  on  the  prairies.  In 
diversified  by  low  hilly  ranges.  This  last  region,  1857-8,  accoMing  to  Champomier,  sugar  was 
comprising  about  one  half  of  the  entire  state,  produced  in  23  parishes,  in  which  there  were 
consists  principally  of  pine  barrens,  yielding  an  1,294  sugar  houses  (938  worked  by  steam  and 
abundance  of  pitch  pine,  and  containing  also  856  by  horse  power),  and  which  produced  279,- 
oak,  elm,  cypress,  honey  locust,  and  other  tim-  697  hhds.  or  807,666,700  lbs.  of  sugar.  Sugar 
her.  The  E.  corner  of  the  state,  lying  between  culture  was  introduced  in  1761,  but  there  are 
the  Mississippi  and  Pearl  and  Lc^e  rontchar-  no  reports  of  production  until  1828,  when 
train,  and  the  state  of  Mississippi,  resembles  the  88,000  hhds.  were  manufactured;  from  that 
region  last  described  in  general  configuration  and  year  to  1838  the  crops  varied  from  80,000  to 


100,000  lilidB.  and  thence  to  I84S  from  67,000  Loniduia,  bnt  also  of  tbe  whole  nRej  of  tiM 

to   £40,000   hodB.     In   1849   tbe  crop  fielded  Mississippi  river,  and  a  large  portiun  of  Texas 

347,923  hhdB^  and  thence  yearly,  to  1868  ipcla-  and  Misriawppi,  all  of  which  are  trihntary  to 

live,  211,301,  236,647,  821,934,  449,824,  346,-  the  commerce  of  Kew  Orleans,  which  in  1850 

635,  331,427,  78,976,  and  279,697  hhds.    The  received  from  the  interior  merchandise  to  the 

product  of  Louisiana  is  very  oncertain ;  it  for-  valne  of  $106,924,088,  in  1855  to  that  of  $117,- 

merly.  Bays  Champomier,  reached  as  high  as  106,623,  and  in  1658  to  that  of  $167,155,548. 

8,000  or  4,000  Iha.,  and  in  some  cases  even  6,000  Tlie  great  bulk  of  this  is  esported  coastwise, 

Ibe.  to  the  acre  ;  bat  for  the  last  few  years  and  hy  the  same  conrse  the  country  receives  ita 

it  has  often  ranged  as  low  as  BOO  to  1,000  lbs.  principal  imports  from  the  Atlantic  ports.     The 

In  Uanritins  the  prodact  was  formerly  from  direct  forei^  commerce  of  New  Orleans  indeed 

2,000  to  2,500  lbs.  to  the  acre,  hnt  since  the  is  comparatively  bnt  a   small   portion  of  tha 

application  of  gnono  to  the  land  the  prodnct  whole  of  thevast  tradeof  whichit  is  thecentre. 

in  ordinary  seasons  is  6,000,  7,000,  or  even  8,000  The  tonnage  and  values  of  cargoes  to  and  from 
lbs.  The  assessors' returns  in  1865  differ  Bome- 
what  from  the  above,  and  show  that  in  that 
year  348,196  acres  of  land  were  cultivated  in 
sn^  cane,  and  produced  283,466  hds.  of  sugar 
and  1,285,888  bbls.  of  malasses.  The  amonnt 
of  land  cultivated  in  cotton  in  the  same  year 
was  616,788  acres,  in  Indian  com  642,391  acres, 
and  in  rice  8,177  acres ;  the  products  were 
368,077  bales  of  cotton,  10,717,080  bushels  of 
corn,  and  PI, 449  bhla.  of  rice.  According  to 
the  censoa  of  1860,  there  were  in  the  state  13,- 
422  farms  and  plantations  covering  4,989,043 

acres,  of  which  only  1,690,026  acres  were  nndor  The  foreign  commerceof  the  state  is  principally 

cultivation.    These  were  valued  at  $76,814,398,  with  Qreat   Britain,  Cuba,  France,  Bremen, 

and  the  implements  and  machinery  thereon  at  Spain,  Brazil,  and  Mexico.  In  1849  the  ahipping 

$11,576,936.    The  live  stock  in  '1850  consisted  owned  in  the  staU  amounted  to  241,497  tons, 

of  69,514  horses,  44,849  asses  and  mnles,  105,-  of  which  146,413  tons  were  steam ;  and  in  1869 

576  milch  cowe,  54,968  working  oxen,  414,798  to  319,623  tons,  of  which  78,620  tons  were 

other  cattle,  110,333  sheep,  and  697,801  swine,  steam.    About  1,600  to  1,800  tons  of  shipping 

Talned  altogether  at  $11,152,276;  and  thovolne  isannnallybnilt — Within  a  few  years  a  rwlroad 

of  animals  slaughtered  in  the  census  year  was  has  been  constmcted  from  New  Orleans  to  Can- 

$1,468,990.    The  products  of  agriculture  proper  ton,  206  m.  long,  at  a  cost  of  $7,142,663,  and  thb 

cocNsted  of  wheat  417,  rye  476,  oats  89,687,  with  its  connections  reaches  all  the  coootry 

and  Indian  com  10,266,373  bushels;  potatoes,  north  and  the  great  systems  extending  to  the 

Irish,  96,633,  and  sweet,   1,428,453   nushels;  Atlantic  and  to  the  westward.    Another  great 

hay,  25,762  tons;  hops,  126  lbs.;  clover  and  railroad  is  projected  from  New  Orleans  to  Uooa- 

Sraas  seed,  99  boshels:  products  of  market  gar-  ton,  and  also  to  Shreveport  and  northern  Texas; 
ens,  $148,829,  and  of  orchards,  $22,369;  cane  and  about  80  m.  (cost  $6,877,625]  of  this  are 
sugar  236,000  lbs.,  and  molasses  10,931,177  already  in  operation.  There  ore  also  several 
galls.;  ^ned  cotton,  176,737  bales  of  1,000  lbs.;  short  railroads.  The  state  has  several  canals 
rongh  rice,  4,425,849  lis. ;  tobacco,  26,878  lbs.;  which  are  used  aaconnectiug  links  to  its  ioterna] 
butter  683,069,  and  cheese  1,957  lbs. ;  beeswax  navigable  waters.  Extern^y  it  has  steamship 
and  honev,  96,701  lbs. ;  wool,  109,897  lbs.  The  communication  with  all  the  domestic  as  well  as 
value  of  home  manufactures  in  1840  was  $65,-  foreign  ports  of  tha  golf,  and  with  New  York. — 
190,  and  in  1850,  $189,232.  The  actual  crops  On  ,^u.  1, 1660,  Louiuana  had  IS  banks,  the  lia- 
per  acre  in  1849  were  as  follows :  Indian  com  hilities  of  which  were .  capital  $24,216,689,  cir- 
16  bushels,  rice  1,400  Ihs.,  seed  cotton  660  lbs.,  culation  $2,147,669,  deposits  $23,686,781,  pro- 
sweet  potatoesI76  bnsbels,  and  cane  sngar  1,000  fits  on  hand  $6,475,802,  total  $66,426,411 ;  and 
lbs.  The  number  of  cotton  plantations  was  their  resources:  notes,  bills  of  exchange,  Ac., 
4,205,  and  of  sugar  planters  lj5B8,  The  total  $37,182,643,  specie  $15,847,268,  real  eetale  $3,- 
Talue  of  agricultural  products  In  1840  was  $17,-  895,600,  total  $66,436,411. — The  government  ts 
976,017,  and  in  1850  only  $16,310,299.  Mann-  based  on  the  constitution  of  1662,  which  gna- 
factnres,  mining,  and  the  mechanic  arts  were  rontees  the  right  of  voting  to  every  free  white 
carried  on  in  1,017  establishments,  in  which  a  male  citizen  of  tbo  United  States  who  has  been 
capitalof  $5,816,074  was  invested.  In  ie49-'50  one  year  a  resident  of  the  state  and  of  the 
the  v^ue  of  raw  material  need  was  $2,956,086;  parish.  The  law-making  power  b  confided  to 
the  nomber  of  hands  employed,  6,437,  viz.,  a  legislature  oonnsting  of  32  senators,  and  not 
5,681  males  and  866  females,  at  an  annnal  coat  more  than  100  nor  fewer  tban  70  representa- 
of  $2,086,212;  and  the  ralneof  products  was  tives.  Senators  mnst  be  at  least  27  years  of  age 
$7,320,946. — The  principal  exports  to  foreign  and  legal  citizens  of  the  state;  they  are  elected 
conntries  are  cotton,  sugar,  and  agricnltnral  for  4  years,  one  half  every  Sd  year.  Bepresen- 
prodncts  generally,  the  produce  not  only  of  tutirea  are  cboaen  for  2  years,  are  required  ta 
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be  21  years  of  age,  and  like  the  senators  are  come  of  $349,679 ;  148  academies  and  private 
paid  |4  a  day.  The  legislature  meets  annually,  schools^  with  954  teachers  and  5,328  scholars, 
and  its  sessions  cannot  be  prolonged  over  60  and  an  annual  income  of  $193,077 ;  and  6  col- 
days.  The  governor  (salary  $4,000)  and  lien-  leges,  with  41  professors  and  629  students,  and 
tenant-governor  (salary  as  president  of  the  sen-  an  annual  income  of  $85,750.  The  number  of 
ate,  $8  a  day)  are  elected  by  a  plurality  of  votes  children  attending  school  as  returned  by  fami- 
for  4  years,  and  are  requured  to  be  85  years  of  lies  was  84,057,  or  one  to  every  8.01  of  &e  free 
age  and  residents  of  the  state  for  15  years.  The  population.  The  number  of  free  persons  over 
principal  other  officers  are  the  secretary  of  state  20  years  of  age  who  could  not  read  and  write 
(salary  $2,500),  attorney-general  ($8,500),  treas-  was  24,610,  of  whom  21,221  were  white,  and 
urer  ($2,500).  auditor  of  accounts  ($4,000),  snr-  8,889  free  colored  persons.  In  1856  the  number 
veyor-^eneral  ($600),  superintendent  of  public  of  public  schools  in  the  state  was  749,  with  17,- 
education  ($2,000),  and  state  en^neer  ($8,500).  949  scholars,  and  18,472  children  were  attend- 
The  judiciary  consists  of  a  supreme  court^  pre-  ing  other  schools ;  the  total  school  population 
sided  over  by  a  chief  justice  and  4  associate  was  73,822.  The  school  fund  in  1859  amounted 
judges,  all  elected  by  the  people  for  10  years;  to  $899,500,  and  the  seminary  fund  to  $137,000; 
18  district  oourts,  and  6  special  district  courts  total,  $1,036,500.  These  are  invested  in  the 
in  New  Orleans.  Judges  of  the  inferior  courts,  state  debt.  The  constitution  provides  that 
the  attorney-genera],  district  attwneys,  and  ^*free  schools  shall  be  established  throughout 
other  court  officers,  are  elected  by  the  people,  the  state ;  the  proceeds  of  lands  granted  for  the 
In  civil  jurisprudence  Louisiana  has  adhered  purpose  and  of  lands  escheated  to  the  state  shall 
to  the  systems  of  law  which  prevailed  under  be  held  as  a  permanent  fund,  on  which  6  per 
the  Spanish  and  fVench  colonial  administra-  cent,  interest  shall  be  paid  by  the  state  for  the 
tions.  In  June,  1806,  the  territorial  legisla-  support  of  these  schools.^^  The  yearly  sum  of 
ture  passed  an  act  appointing  Messrs.  James  $250,000  is  now  appropriated  for  the  support 
Brown  and  Louis  Moreau-Lislet  to  prepare  a  of  such  schools,  and  is  derived  from  a  special 
civil  code  for  the  use  of  the  territory,  based  tax  of  one  mill  on  the  dollar  and  a  poll  tax  of 
upon  the  Spanish  civil  law,  which  still  prevailed  $1  on  each  white  male  inhabitant.  The  w^hole 
there.  The  result  of  their  labors  was  the  code  amount  apportioned  to  the  several  parishes  in 
of  1808,  which  remained  in  force  until  1825,  1856  was  $312,235.  The  principal  collegiate 
when  a  new  code,  based  upon  the  preceding,  and  professional  schools  in  the  state  are  as  fol- 
being  in  fact  a  revision  of  it^  with  the  addition  lows :  the  university  of  Louisiana  (with  3  de- 
of  many  articles  from  the  Code  NapoUon^  was  partments),  at  New  Orleans,  founded  in  1886 ; 
substituted  for  it.  The  code  of  1825,  known  St.  Charles  college,  at  Grand  Coteau,  1838 ; 
as  the  Louisiana  civil  code,  was  digested  by  Baton  Rouge  college,  at  Baton  Rouge,  1838; 
Messrs.  Edward  Livingston  and  Moreau-Lislet,  Franklin  college,  at  Opelousas,  1839 ;  the  Cen- 
The  sources  of  revenue  are  direct  taxes,  sales  tenary  college,  at  Jackson,  1845 ;  and  a  state 
of  public  lands,  and  licenses  of  trades  and  pro-  seminary  near  Alexandria,  on  the  plan  of  the 
fessions.  The  total  receipts  for  the  year  enaing  Yirffinia  military  institute,  organized  in  1859, 
Dec  81,  1858,  amounted  to  $1,819,741.69,  and  with  50  cadets,  and  capable  of  sustaining  200 
the  total  resources,  including  a  remainder  from  cadets,  annually.  The  number  of  churches  in  the 
the  last  financial  term  ($1,058,058.76),  to  $2,-  state  in  1850  was  307,  viz. :  Baptist  77,  Christian 
877,800.45.  The  expenditures  are  on  account  8,  Episcopal  15,  Free  8,  German  Reformed  1, 
of  the  public  debt,  schools,  the  legislature,  ex-  Jewish  1,  Methodist  125,  Presbyterian  18,  Roman 
ecutive  and  judiciary,  public  buildings,  charity  Catholic  55,  Union  6,  Universalist  1,  and  minor 
hospital,  deu  and  dumb,  orphans,  tJlie  peniten-  sects  2.  These  provided  accommodation  for 
tiary,  &c.,  and  amounted  in  1858  to  $1,872,-  109,615  persons,  and  as  property  were  valued 
053.43.  The  state  debt,  properly  so  caUed,  at  $1,782,470.  The  newspaper  and  periodical 
amounted  on  Dec.  31,  1858,  to  $4,879,090.95 ;  press  of  Louisiana  in  the  same  year  consisted  of 
to  this  should  be  added  the  staters  liability  for  55  distinct  publications,  of  which  11  were  issued 
the  property  banks,  $6,124,311.10,  and  for  the  daily,  6 tri-weekly,  37  weekly,  and  6 monthly;  of 
2d  municipality  of  New  Orleans,  $198,240,  mak-  these,  13  were  literary,  6  neutral  and  independ- 
ing  a  total  of  $10,701,641.75.  To  this  period  ent,  34  political,  1  religious,  and  1  scientific.  The 
the  state  had  also  issued  $2,818,000  of  state  aggregate  issue  was  80,847  copies,  or  annually 
bonds  to  railroad  companies.  The  valuation  of  12,416,224  copies.  The  number  of  libraries 
taxable  property  in  1850  was  $220,165,172,  and  (not  including  private)  was  10,  of  which  5  with 
in  1867,  $878,911,905.  In  the  latter  year  the  9,800  volumes  were  public,  2  with  12,000  vol- 
tax  assessed  amounted  to  $1,398,349.61.  The  umes  school,  and  8  with  5,000  volumes  college 
principal  institutions  supported  wholly  or  in  libraries.  The  number  of  paupers  in  the  state 
part  by  the  state  are  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  on  June  1,  1850,  was  106,  and  the  number  sup- 
blind  asylum  at  Baton  Rouge,  the  insane  asylum  ported  wholly  or  in  part  in  the  year  preceding 
at  Jackson,  the  diarity  hospital  at  New  Orleans,  had  been  428 ;  cost  $39,806.  The  number  of 
and  the  Louisiana  penitentiary  at  Baton  Rouge,  convicts  in  prison,  June  1, 1850,  was  266,  and 
— ^In  1850,  according  to  the  U.  S.  census,  there  the  number  convicted  in  the  year  preceding  was 
were  io  Louisiana  664  public  schools,  with  822  297.  Tlie  convicts  are  chiefly  employed  in  the 
teachers  and  25,046  scholars,  and  an  annual  in-  manufacture  of  cotton  and  hemp. — ^The  Span- 
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iards  navigated  the  gnlf  of  Mexico  for  two  cen- 
tnries  without  being  aware  that  one  of  the  larg- 
est rivers  of  the  world  falls  into  it.  This  fact  may 
be  explained  from  the  circumstance  that  a  low, 
flat,  and  dangerous  coast  extends  on  both  sides 
of  its  outlet  to  a  great  distance.  The  French 
after  their  establishment  in  Canada  had  ex- 
plored the  Mississippi  to  the  sea  in  1682,  but 
made  no  settlement  near  its  mouth  before 
1699,  when  Iberville  founded  his  iirst  colony. 
Tlie  city  of  New  Orleans  was  founded  in  1718^ 
about  which  time  the  colony  began  to  assume 
importance;  and  it  soon  afterward  acquired 
universal  notoriety  from  having  been  granted 
to  the  company  formed  by  John  Law  at  Paris 
in  1716,  and  incorporated  as  the  Mississippi 
company.  When  this  scheme,  called  the  "  Mis- 
sissipni  bubble,"  burst,  the  country  was  re- 
sumea  by  the  crown,  and  the  commerce  of  the 
river  declared  free.  The  French  remained  in 
possession  of  Louisiana  until  1762,  when  they 
ceded  it  to  Spain.  From  neglect,  and  notwith- 
standing the  great  natural  resources,  little  im- 
provement was  effected  under  the  new  rule, 
which  was  never  popular.  In  1800  Bonaparte, 
then  first  consul,  succeeded  in  inducing  the 
Spanish  government  to  retrocede  Louisiana  to 
iVance.  It  was  held  for  a  time,  but  only  nomi- 
nally, as  a  French  colony,  and  only  long  enough 
to  enable  Bonaparte  to  complete  a  sale  of  it  to 
the  United  States,  which  he  succeeded  in  doing 
in  1803  for  the  sum  of  $15,000,000.  The  coun- 
try comprehended  in  this  purchase  included 
not  only  the  present  state  of  Louisiana,  but  also 
all  the  country  to  the  N.  and  W.  between  the 
Mississippi  and  the  Pacific,  excepting  such  por- 
tions as  were  then  occupied  by  Spain,  and  as 
far  north  as  the  British  territory.  This  vast 
country  is  now  occupied  by  the  states  of  Ar- 
kansas, Missouri,  and  Iowa,  the  greater  part  of 
the  state  of  Minnesota,  and  the  Nebraska,  Kan- 
sas, and  Indian  territories.  The  American  flag 
was  first  raised  in  New  Orleans  on  Dec.  20, 
1808.  By  the  act  of  confess  of  March  26, 
1804,  the  territory  was  divided  into  two  gov- 
ernments, that  of  Orleans  including  the  present 
state  of  Louisiana,  and  that  of  Louisiana  all  the 
country  N.  and  W.  of  it.  In  1810  the  United 
States  dispossessed  Spain  of  a  large  part  of 
West  Florida,  extending  from  the  Mississippi  to 
the  Perdido,  S.  of  the  Slst  parallel,  and  subse- 
quently annexed  that  part  of  it  W.  of  Pearl 
river  to  the  new  territory.  On  Feb.  11,  1811, 
an  act  of  congress  was  passed  to  enable  the 
inhabitants  to  form  a  constitution  and  state 
government ;  and  by  a  subsequent  act  of  April 
8,  1812,  the  territory  of  Orleans  was  admitted 
into  the  Union  under  the  title  of  the  state  of 
Louisiana.  On  June  4  of  the  same  year  the 
territory  theretofore  known  as  Louisiana  had 
its  designation  altered  to  Missouri.  The  share 
that  Louisiana  took  in  the  war  of  1812  is  fa- 
miliar to  all.  The  great  battle  fought  at  New 
Orleans,  Jan.  8,  1816,  in  which  the  British  sus- 
tained a  total  defeat,  was  the  crowning  event 
of  the  period,  and  the  last  hostile  engagement 


between  the  two  nations.  Since  this  time  the 
progress  of  the  state  has  been  rapid.  With  the 
development  of  the  great  central  valley  its  com- 
merlse  has  expanded  at  a  wonderful  rate,  and 
become  so  vast  as  to  give  it  rank  as  the  second 
commercial  state  of  the  Union.  In  1845  Lou- 
isiana framed  a  new  constitution,  which  was 
reframed  and  reordained  in  1852. 

LOUISVILLE,  a  city  and  the  capital  of  Jef- 
ferson CO.,  Ky.,  situated  at  the  falls  of  the  Ohio, 
in  lat.  38^  3'  N.,  long.  86**  30'  W.,  130  m.  be- 
low Cincinnati,  and  63  m.  W.  from  Frankfort ; 
pop.  in  1840, 21,210 ;  in  1860, 43,196;  in  1860, 
about  80,000.  The  city  is  built  upon  a  level 
pJaiu  about  76  feet  above  low  water  mark. 
The  streets  are  wide,  well  paved,  strdght, 
lighted  with  gas,  and  cross  each  other  at  right 
angles.  Main  street  is  about  8  miles  long,  and 
is  remarkably  handsome  and  well  built.  The 
streets  in  that  part  of  the  city  devoted  to  pri- 
vate residences  are  commonly  lined  with  orna- 
mental shade  trees.  The  city  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  water  by  water  works.  Dupont's 
Artesian  well  is  one  of  the  deepest  in  the 
world,  its  depth  being  2,086  feet,  and  its  bore 
8  inches ;  the  flow  of  water  is  330,000  gallons 
in  24  hours,  and  the  elevation  above  the  surface 
170  feet.  The  public  buildings  are  a  fine  court 
house,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over  $1,000,000, 
a  gaol,  custom  house,  city  hall,  the  university, 
2  marine  asylums,  8  orphan  asylums,  a  house 
of  refhge,  an  institution  for  the  blind,  60 
churches  and  2  synagogues,  5  banks  of  issue  and 
many  others  of  deposit,  4  spacious  market  houses, 
and  12  very  handsome  public  school  edifices. 
There  are  5  daily  and  12  weekly  newspapers, 
and  2  semi-monthly  and  3  monthly  magazines. 
There  is  a  great  number  of  literary,  scientific, 
charitable,  and  other  associations.  Louisville  is 
very  extensively  engaged  in  manufactures,  the 
condition  of  which  in  1860  is  shown  by  the  fol- 
ing  table : 
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Agrionltaral  implements. . . . 

Brum  foonderies 

Carriages  and  wagons. ...... 

Clothing 

Furniture 

Iron  rolling  mill 

Machine  works 

Boap  and  candles 

Tobacco  and  cigars 

Flour 

Tan  vards 

Lumher  and  planing  mills  . . 

Blackamiths 

Breweries 

Lard  oil 

Bope  and  eordago 

Woollen  and  cotton,  mills. . . 

Pianofortes 

Paper  making 

Stove  and  hollow  ware 

H  jdranllo  machine  works  . . 
Machine  and  finishing  shops 
Marble  and  stone  works. . . . 

TTpholaterers 

Lumber  yards 

Saddle,  harness,  and  trunks. 
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15 
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91 
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109,000 
144,000 
128,000 
9SO.O00 
850,000 
882,000 
950,000 
967,000 
100.000 
800,000 
100.000 
150.000 
100.009 
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50,000 

60,000 

70,000 

280,000 

76.000 

9Q,0ft» 

80,000 

80.000 

600,000 

100.000 


Beside  the  above  there  are  8  boat  building  yarda. 
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The  Louisville  and  New  Orleans  packets,  which 
are  built  and  mostly  owned  here,  are  noted 
for  their  speed,  elegance,  and  safety.  The 
chief  source  of  the  prosperity  of  Louisville 
has  been  its  commerce.  It  has  uninterrupted 
intercourse  most  of  the  year  by  means  of  the 
Ohio  with  nearly  all  the  towns  and  cities  of  the 
great  West,  and  is  in  direct  communication  by 
railroad  with  all  points  north,  south,  east,  and 
west.  The  commerce  of  the  city  is  estimated 
at  over  $100,000,000  per  annum,  and  is  rapidly 
increasing.  The  exports  comprise  every  species 
of  western  produce  and  manufactures ;  those 
of  pork  and  other  products  of  the  hog  exceed 
$3,000,000  in  value  per  annum.  The  principal 
imports  are  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  and 
cutlery.  There  are  8  pork  packing  establish- 
ments, employing  over  1,200  men  and  a  capital 
of  about  $2,125,000.  The  following  table 
shows  the  number  of  hogs  slaughtered  in 
Louisville  from  1868  to  1858 : 


Scaaons. 


1858-4. 
18M-'5. 
1SS6~'6. 
1S56-7. 


Total. 


Vo,  hogi. 


407,775 
288,788 
882,8M 
245,880 
908,803 


i;»2,550 


Bblib 
pork. 

124,879 
»,102 
88,029 
62,920 
88,310 


428,240 


Lba.Urd. 


16,847,284 
8,915,546 

11,869J«0 
7,867,991 
8,759,989 


58,260,520 


The  tobacco  business  is  also  carried  on  exten- 
sively  in  this  city.  There  are  three  immense 
warehouses  for  storing  and  selling  this  staple, 
which  are  capable  of  holding  T,000  hogsheads. 
The  aggregate  sales  of  these  houses  amount  to 
about  19,000  hogsheads  annually,  realizing  the 
sum  of  about  $2,600,000. — ^The  first  settlement 
on  the  site  of  the  present  city  was  made*  in 
the  spring  of  1778,  when  a  few  families  came  to 
the  falls  under  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark.  In 
1780  the  legislature  of  Virginia  passed  "an 
act  for  establishing  the  town  of  Louisville  at 
the  falls  of  the  Ohio,"  naming  the  town  in 
honor  of  Louis  XVI.,  whose  troops  were  then 
aiding  the  Americans  in  their  revolutionary 
struggle.  The  settlement  was  for  several 
years  greatly  annoyed  by  the  Indians.  The 
town  was  for  some  20  years  very  unhealthy, 
but  it  is  now,  perhaps,  the  healthiest  city  of  its 
size  in  the  world. 

LOUSE.    See  Epizoa,  vol.  vii.  p.  268. 

LOUTB,  an  E.  co.  of  Ireland,  in  the  province 
of  I^inster,  bounded  N".  by  Armagh  and  Down, 
E.  by  the  Irish  sea,  S.  by  Meath,  and  W.  by 
Heath  and  Monaghan ;  area,  822  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
in  1851,  107,657.  The  surface  in  the  N.  is 
rugged  and  mountainous,  elsewhere  level  and 
undulating,  and  the  soil  generally  fertile.  It 
returns  4  members  to  parliament,  including  2 
for  the  boroughs  of  Drogheda  and  Dundalk. 

LOUVAIN,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Brabant,  situated  on  the  Byle,  27^  m. 
E.  by  N.  from  Brussels;  pop.  in  1867,  80,765. 
The  streets  are  regular,  but  the  houses  are  not 
well  built.  It  is  celebrated  for  its  town  hall, 
a  fine  Gothic  building,  for  its  catiiedral,  which 


is  one  of  the  most  beaotiM  religious  edifices 
in  Belgium,  and  for  its  university,  at  one  time 
celebrated  among  the  literary  institutions  of  Eu- 
rope, and  still  the  leading  school  of  Roman  Cath- 
olic theology  in  Belgium,  attended  by  about  600 
students  (6,000  in  the  16th  century),  and  con- 
taining 20  colleges  (formerly  48),  zoological  and 
mlneralogical  museums,  a  botanic  garden,  and 
an  extensive  library.  Jansenius,  the  founder  of 
Jansenism,  was  among  the  most  celebrated  pro- 
fessors there.  St.  Gertrude's  church  and  St. 
Michael's  are  noteworthy,  the  former  on  ac- 
count of  its  celebrated  oaken  stalls  with  detach- 
ed groups,  statues.,  and  bass-reliefs,  and  the  lat- 
ter for  containing  many  of  the  best  paintings  of 
modem  Belgian  artists.  Beside  the  many  pic- 
tures of  the  Flemish  masters  in  the  cathedral, 
Louvain  possesses  in  the  gallery  belonging  to  M. 
Vandenschrieck  a  very  valuable  ooUoction  of 
paintings  by  native  artists.  The  town  trans- 
acts a  considerable  business  in  the  agricultural 
produce  and  manufactures  of  the  country.  The 
principal  trade  is  in  beer,  of  which  200,000 
casks  are  made  annually.  Vessels  of  150  tons 
can  reach  the  town  through  the  canal  of  Lou- 
vain. The  town,  although  its  activity  is  now 
increasing,  presents  a  desolate  aspect,  com- 
pared to  former  times,  when  it  was  the  capital 
of  Brabant,  the  residence  of  the  dukes,  and 
possessed  a  population  of  100,000,  mostly  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  woollens.  The 
weavers  revolted  against  the  duke  of  Brabant 
in  1488,  and  many  of  them,  being  banished, 
transplanted  their  industry  to  England. — The 
founaation  of  Louvain  is  attributed  by  some 
authorities  to  Julius  Csasar,  and  the  old  castle 
is  still  called  Chdteau  de  Oe$ar,  although  it  is 
known  to  have  been  built  at  the  end  of  the 
9th  century  as  a  defence  against  the  Northmen. 
Hie  walls  of  the  town,  built  in  the  middle  of 
the  12th  century,  now  partly  turned  into  bou- 
levards, measure  7  ra.  m  circumference.  Ed- 
ward III.  of  England  resided  for  some  time  in 
the  castle  of  Louvain,  and  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  was  brought  up  there.  The  town  was  un- 
successfully besieged  by  various  powers  during 
the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  centuries.  Taken  by 
the  French  in  1766  and  1792,  it  fell  in  1793  into 
the  hands  of  the  Austrians,  and  was  retaken  by 
Gen.  K16ber  in  1794  and  annexed  to  France,  as 
the  capital  of  an  arrondissement  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Dyle.  An  engagement  between  the 
Dutch  and  Belgians  took  place  outside  of  its 
walls  in  Aug.  1881,  when  the  present  king 
Leopold  narrowly  escaped  being  captured  by 
his  opponents. 

LOUVET  DE  OOUVRAY,  Jean  BAF^STl^  a 
French  author  and  revolutionist,  born  in  Paris^ 
June  11,  1760,  died  Auc.  26,  1797.  During  his 
youth  he  was  employed  in  a  bookseller's  shop 
kept  by  one  Prault,  where  he  acquired  a  knowl- 
edge of  literature  which  he  employed  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  revolution  by  writing  stories,  of  which 
the  notorious  A^tenturesd^  cheoalUr  de  Faublas 
is  the  best  known.  At  this  time  a  licentious 
literature,  in  the  form  of  novels,  professing  to 
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aet  forth  the  oorrnptions  of  aristocratio  so-  was  the  son  of  Michel  Le  Tellier,  fur  manj^ 
dety,  was  all  the  rage.  Ladies  of  the  highest  years  minister  of  war  under  Lonis  XIV.,  and  hy 
rai^  called  without  a  hlush  at  the  booksellers'  whose  influence  he  was  enabled  upon  coming 
for  works  of  the  vilest  character.  Faublaa  of  age  to  assume  the  duties  of  the  same  ofBce. 
attained  among  such  readers  an  incredible  At  the  age  of  21  he  was  married  to  Anne  de 
success.  Louvet  subsequently  distinguished  Souvr^  marquise  de  Oourtanvaux,  the  richest 
himself  by  proposing  a  decree  against  the  emi-  heiress  in  France,  and  soon  after  renounced  the 
grant  Bourbon  princes  and  nobility,  and  was  dissipations  and  pleasures  of  the  courts  to  which 
employed  to  edit  La  sentineUe^  "  a  sort  of  pil-  he  had  been  greatly  addicted,  and,  as  a  prepa- 
loi*y  to  which  royalty  was  attached  every  morn-  ration  for  his  fhture  functions,  examined  into 
ing  and  insulted.^'  After  Aug.  10,  1792,  he  the  condition  of  the  army,  visited  the  different 
was  chosen  deputy  from  Loiret,  and  assumed  fortified  places  in  the  kingdom,  and  in  various 
a  more  moderate  position.  He  joined  the  ways  endeavored  to  impress  the  king  favorably 
Gironde,  and  attacked  Robespierre  in  a  speech  by  his  industry  and  capacity  for  business.  ^  At 
which  is  praised  as  a  model  of  dearnesa,  rea-  the  same  time  he  flattered  him  with  the  idea 
son,  energy,  and  courage.  He  was  proscribed  that  the  most  successful  measures  were  the  re- 
with  the  Girondists,  but  escaped  and  remain-  suit  of  the  royal  suggestions,  until  Louis  gradu- 
ed  concealed  until  the  8th  Thermidor.  He  ally  began  to  consider  the  young  minister  as  in 
was  now  recalled  to  the  convention,  and  was  some  sort  his  own  pupil  in  the  art  of  statesman- 
elected  to  the  council  of  500.  He  finally  be-  ship.  By  careful  management  Louvois  was  thus 
came  a  bookseller  in  the  Palais  Boyal,  and  mar-  enabled,  in  spite  of  his  hauehty  and  overbear* 
ried  a  beauty,  the  noted  Lodoiska.  A  storm  ing  disposition,  which  made  him  unpopular  with 
of  ridicule  now  burst  on  Louvet,  who  had  both  courtiers  and  people,  to  assume  and  retain 
himself  ridiculed  others  so  cruelly.  Over-  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  so  great 
whelmed  by  pamphlets  and  insults,  the  man  an  ascendency  in  the  royal  councils  that  Mme. 
who  had  placarded  Paris  with  abuse  appealed  de  S6vign6,  writing  about  him  in  1676,  said : 
to  the  law.  He  finally  died  neglected  and  "  He  possesses  absolute  power,  and  armies  ad- 
obscure.  His  wife,  who  was  warmly  devoted  vanoe  or  retreat  at  his  pleasure."  From  1667, 
to  him,  wished  not  to  survive  his  death,  but  about  which  time  he  assumed  the  sole  direction 
was  thwarted  in  her  attempt  to  poison  herself,  of  the  war  department,  until  the  peace  of  Nime- 
Louvet  was  among  the  most  eloquent  speakers  guen  in  1678,  he  was  incessantly  employed  in 
of  tlie  revolution^  and  Mme.  Roland  has  left  a  planning  and  conducting  campaigns,  sharing 
eulogium  on  him,  which  posterity,  says  Jules  sometimes  with  Turenne^  Oond6,  or  Luzem- 
Janin,  "would  have  acquiesced  in  had  he  bourg  the  credit  of  the  successes  which  crowned 
only  died  sooner."  In  addition  to  Faubhs^  the  French  arms,  and  exhibiting  an  energy,  tact, 
he  wrote  Emilie  de  Valmont^  ou  le  divorce  and  unscrupulousness  which  even  his  enemies 
nie€9»aire  ;  Paris  justiJU  ;  Recit  de  mes  perils  ;  were  obliged  to  confess  rendered  him  an  apt  in- 
several  political  addresses,  and  2  or  8  comedies,  strnment  to  further  the  ambitious  projects  of 
beside  many  anonymous  productions.  his  master.    The  cmel  devastation  of  the  Pala- 

LOU  VIERS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  de-  tinate  during  this  war,  which  stains  the  military 

partment  of  £ure,  situated  on  the  river  of  tliat  glory  of  Louis  and  Turenne,  is  generally  supposed 

name,  about  17  m.  S.  from  Rouen  and  70  m.  to  have  been  instigated  by  Louvois.  He  showed 

N.  W.  from  Paris ;  pop.  in  1856,  9,457.    Among  some  regard,  however,  for  the  condition  of  dis- 

its  principal  public  edifices  is  the  cathedral,  abled  soldiers,  and  it  is  mentioned  to  bis  credit 

built  during  the  crusades,  and  the  maison  dei  that  he  conceived  the  plan  of  the  H6tel  des  In- 

tempUers^  a  Gothic  building  of  the  13th  or  valides  in  Paris,  beside  establishing  hospitals 

14th  century.    It  is  one  of  the  principal  manu-  and  asylums  in  various  parts  of  the  country, 

facturing  towns  for  cloth,  contains  30  manu-  The  condition  of  the  soldiers  while  in  service 

factories  and  20  spinning  mills  for  woollen  yarn,  was  also  much  ameliorated,  and  under  his  ad- 

which    employ  nearly  6,000    persons  in  and  ministration  military  discipline  was  brought  to 

around  the  town.    The  total  value  of  various  a  considerable   degree   of  perfection,  regular 

goods  manufactured  in  the  arrondissement  of  grades  of  rank  were  established,  and  the  differ- 

Louviers  amounts  to  $6,000,000  annually.    For-  ent  arms  of  the  service  were  first  distinguished 

merly  the  town  was  celebrated  for  its  linen  by  uniforms.     He  also  organized  the  depart- 

manufactures,  which  however  were  abandoned  ments  of  artillery  and  engineers,  for  which  he 

in  the  16th  century,  and  toward  the  end  of  the  founded  schools  of  instruction,  and  managed  the 

17th  century  those  of  doth  were  established,  whole  vast  and  complicated  system  over  wliich 

In  ancient  times  Louviers  was  surrounded  by  he  presided  with  a  precision  previously  unknown 

fortifications.    Philip  Augustus  and   Richard  in  French  history.    In  times  of  peace  his  plans 

GcBur  de  Lion  concluded  a  treaty  of  peace  for  the  aggrandizement  of  the  Kingdom  were 

there  in  1196.    It  joined  the  league,  and  when  scarcely  less  magnificent  than  his  achievements 

Rouen  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  in  war.     Thanks  to  the  abundant  resources 

its  parliament  assembled  in  Louviers.  which  the  sagacity  of  Golbert  had  collected,  and 

LOUVOIS,  FsAKQOis  MioHEL  Lb  Tellieb,  which  the  long  war  ending  with  the  peace  of 

marquis  de,  a  French  statesman,  born  in  Paris,  Nimeguen  had  not  wholly  dissipated,  Louvois 

Jan.  18,  1641,  died  there,  July  16, 1691.    He  was  able  to  project  the  palace  of  VersaiUes,  the 
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I^ioe  yend6nio  in  Paris,  the  great  aqtiedaots  of  boQndaiy  of  the  place  dn  Oarronsel.  Between 
Maintenon,  and  other  magDifioent  pablio  works  the  place  or  square  called  Napoleon  III.  and 
which  will  loog  be  identified  with  his  name,  the  me  Rivoli,  thej  present  on  the  E.  side 
The  death  in  1688  of  Oolbert,  who  had  always  a  frontage  of  nearly  800  feet,  intersected  by 
protected  the  Hagoenote,  having  given  Lou-  three  snmptnoas  pavilions,  intended  to  be 
▼ois  almost  absolute  power,  he  iostigated  the  occupied  by  the  departments  of  state  and  of 
king  to  persecute  this  class  of  his  subjects,  the  interior,  by  the  administration  of  the  tele- 
Finding  argument  of  no  avail  to  convert  them,  graphs,  by  the  imperial  library  of  the  Louvre, 
he  had  resort  to  force,  and  the  royal  dragoons .  and  by  a  permanent  exhibition  of  fine  arts.  On 
are  said  to  have  waged  a  war  of  extermination  the  otiier  side  of  the  square  are  galleries  set 
upon  them,  whole  fiimilies  being  sometimes  apart  for  periodical  exhibitions  of  Ihe  works 
ruthlessly  slaughtered.  Finally,  in  Oct.  1686,  of  living  artists.  In  the  central  part  of  the 
at  the  earnest  suggestion  of  Louvois,  the  edict  building,  between  the  gallery  facing  the  quay 
of  Nantes  was  revoked,  and  the  emigration  of  and  that  opposite  the  place  Napoleon,  is  the 
Huguenots  which  followed  deprived  the  king-  council  chamber,  to  be  used  as  an  assembly 
dom  of  upward  of  half  a  million  of  its  most  in-  room  for  the  public  bodies  of  the  empire  on 
dustrious  and  useful  population.  In  1688  war  the  opening  of  the  legislature  and  on  other 
broke  out  between  France  and  the  league  of  solemn  occasions,  which  communicates  through 
continental  powers  headed  by  the  prince  of  the  museum  gallery  with  th*e  palace  of  the  Tni- 
Orange,  and  the  energy  and  capacity  of  Louvois  leries. — ^The  Louvre  was  originally  probably  a 
became  if  possible  more  conspicuous  than  ever,  hunting  lodge,  upon  the  site  of  which  a  tower 
while  the  number  of  his  personal  enemies  daily  was  erected  in  1214  by  Philip  Augustus  to  serve 
increased.  Again  the  Palatinate  was  barbarously  as  a  state  prison  and  arsenal.  It  was  enlarged  and 
ravaged,  and  the  ambition  of  the  war  minister  embellished  by  several  of  his  successors,  especi- 
satiated  at  the  expense  of  humanity.  His  dicta-  ally  by  Charles  V.,  who  placed  in  it  the  royal 
torial  manner  and  afiectation  of  supreme  control,  collection  of  books,  which  became  the  nucleus  of 
however,  were  beginning  to  incense  the  king  the  royal  library,  and  fitted  it  up  as  a  royal 
against  him ;  and  iSter  the  siege  and  capture  of  residence,  providing  it  with  gardens  and  ter- 
Mons  in  1691,  during  which  he  had  provoked  races.  Under  Charles  YI.  and  YII.,  Louis  XL, 
Louis  by  repes^ed  contradictions,  the  cold  and  al-  Charles  YIII.,  and  Louis  XIL,  it  was  converted 
tered  manner  of  the  latter  satisfied  the  court  that  into  a  fortress.  During  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
the  overthrow  of  Louvois  was  impending.  He  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  building  were 
still  however  persisted  in  visiting  the  pidace  at  designed  by  Lescot,  and  executed  chiefly  under 
Yersailles ;  and  on  one  occasion  the  king,  after  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  by  that  artist,  who  was 
reproaching  him  with  the  numerous  cruelties  aided  by  Jean  Goujon  and  Paul  Poncino.  About 
perpetrated  under  the  royal  name,  but  in  reality  the  same  period  one  of  the  galleries  was  built 
•planned  by  Louvois,  was  only  prevented  by  the  by  Serlio,  an  architect  of  Bologna,  and  covered 
interposition  of  Mme.  de  Maintenon  from  strik-  with  a  terrace  under  the  auspices  of  Henry 
ing  his  minister.  Wearied  by  incessant  labors  lY.,  who  also  conceived  the  project  of  uniting 
and  alarmed  by  these  slights,  Louvois  declined  the  Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  which  to  some 
rapidly  in  health,  and  died  suddenly  after  a  extent  was  carried  out  by  Louis  XI Y.,  mainly 
stormy  interview  with  his  master,  not  without  through  the  exertions  of  Colbert,  under  whose 
suspicion  of  poison.  Louis  heard  without  emo-  direction  a  powerful  impetus  was  given  to  the 
tion  of  the  death  of  the  minister  whose  talents  enlargement  of  the  palace.  From  the  end  of 
had  so  enhanced  the  military  glory  of  France ;  « the  reign  of  that  monarch,  however,  the  works 
and  to  the  court,  and  more  especially  to  the  were  interrupted  until  the  middle  of  the  18th 
people,  who  had  long  groaned  under  the  severe  century,  when,  under  the  direction  of  M.  de 
taxes  imposed  upon  them  by  Louvois  for  the  Marigny,  the  architect  Gabriel  was  employed 
support  of  armies,  the  event  was  the  occasion  in  finishing  the  three  facades,  which  had  been 
of  rejoicing  rather  than  of  sorrow.  commenced  by  Claude  Perrault  under  Colbert^s 
LOUYRE,  a  celebrated  public  building  of  administration,  while  the  vestibule  on  the  side 
Paris,  situated  in  the  W.  part  of  the  city,  near  of  the  rue  Marengo  was  completed  by  Soufilot. 
the  right  bank  of  the  8eine.  It  consists  of  the  The  work  was  once  more  interrupted  by  the 
old  and  the  new  Louvre.  The  old  Louvre  forms  revolution,  when  the  Louvre  was  declared  na- 
nearly  a  square  576  feet  long  and  688  wide,  en-  tional  property,  and  its  contents  roughly  ban- 
closing  a  quadrangle  of  about  400  feet  square,  and  died  by  the  populace.  When  the  great  number 
containing  a  vast  collection  of  sculptures,  paint-  of  works  of  ait  seized  in  Italy  by  the  armies 
ings,  and  other  works  of  art.  Its  £.  facade,  look-  of  Napoleon  made  it  necessary  to  assign  a 
in^  toward  the  church  of  St  Germain  I'Auxer-  proper  place  for  their  reception,  the  architect 
rois,  is  a  colonnade  of  28  coupled  Corinthian  Raimond  was  selected  to  conduct  the  work; 
columns,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  works  of  archi-  and  Percier  and  Fontaine,  who  in  1803  were 
tecture  of  any  age  or  country.  The  new  Louvre,  charged  by  Napoleon  with  its  resumption, 
inaugurated  Aug.  17, 1857,  consists  of  two  lateral  built  the  great  staircase  of  the  museum 
piles  of  buildings  projecting  at  right  angles  from  proper,  the  museums  of  ancient  art,  the  stair- 
the  two  parallel  galleries  which  join  the  old  cases  on  the  two  extreme  ends  of  the  col- 
Louvre  with  the  Tuileries,  and  forming  the  £•  onnade,  the  Egyptian  mufiemu,  the  chambers  fot 
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the  ooancil  of  state,  vhioh  are  now  deetined  favor  of  the  pret^ider ;  but,  his  |Hniio!pal  ob^ 
to  receive  the  designs  of  all  the  various  schools  jeot  still  being  to  obtain  possession  of  the  Lovat 
of  art,  the  marine  mnsenm,  and  other  portions  estates,  he  determined  as  the  best  means  of 
of  the  Lonvre.  After  the  restoration  the  work  effeoting  this  to  reconcile  himself  with  the 
was  again  brought  to  a  standstill.  The  only  government,  and  betrayed  the  plot  in  which  he 
activity  displayed  by  the  Bourbons  consisted  in  was  engaged  to  the  dnke  of  Qneensberry.  By 
causing  the  initials  of  Napoleon,  which  were  the  confession  of  two  of  his  confederates  his 
inscribed  in  many  parts  of  the  palace,  to  treachery  became  known  to  the  EngUsh  and 
be  erased.  Under  the  government  of  Louis  French  coorts,  and  upon,  his  return  to  France 
Philippe,  Thiers  offered  a  resolution  to  appro-  he  was  subjected  to  a  confinement  of  10  years, 
priate  18,000,000  francs  to  the  completion  of  8  of  which  were  passed  in  the  castle  of  Angon- 
the  building,  which  was  rejected ;  and  nothing  16me^  and  the  remainder  in  8aumur.  The  cur^ 
was  done  until  after  the  revolution  of  1848,  rent  story  that  in  this  interval  he  took  orders, 
when  2,000,000  francs  were  devoted  by  the  and  for  some  years  discharged  the  duties  of  a 
provisitmal  government  to  the  repairs  of  the  piiest  at  the  college  of  St.  Omer,  is  not  suffi- 
old  Louvre  under  the  direction  of  M.  Duban,  ciently  substantiated.  During  his  imprison- 
who  restored  the  Apollo  gallery.  The  decora-  ment  the  heiress  of  Lovat,  in  whose  person  by 
tions  of  the  interior  were  intrusted  to  Dela-  a  decree  of  the  court  of  session  of  1702  vested 
croix  and  other  eminent  artists.  The  resolution  tlie  family  honors  and  possessions,  was  mar- 
passed  by  the  provision^  government  in  favor  ried  to  Mackenzie,  Lord  Fraserdale ;  and  the 
of  the  completion  of  the  whole  building  was  object  of  his  ambition  being  thus  apparently 
earned  into  effect  July  25,  1852,  when  the  removed  from  his  reach,  Lovat  determined  to 
foundation  stone  of  the  new  Louvre  was  laid,  espouse  the  Hanoverian  cause.  In  Nov.  1714, 
which  was  completed  in  1857  at  a  cost  of  nearly  he  effected  his  escape  into  England,  and  had 
(6,000,000.  The  architect  Yisconti  conducted  the  prudence  to  remain  quiet  until  the  insur- 
the  work  until  his  death,  Dec.  1,  1853,  when  rection  under  the  pretender  in  the  succeeding 
he  was  succeeded  by  M.  Lefuel.  The  Louvre  year,  when,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
and  the  Tuileries,  both  now  ccHupleted  and  bar-  Frasers,  he  was  instrumental  in  driving  the  in- 
monized,  form  almost  one  single  palace  of  un-  surgents  out  of  Livemess.  For  his  loyalty  on 
paralleled  splendor  and  magnitude,  and  occupy  this  occasion  he  received  a  full  pardon  from 
with  their  enclosures  an  area  of  nearly  60  acres,  government.  Fraserdale  had  meanwhile  joiu- 
LOVAT,  Simon  Fbaseb,  lord,  a  Scottish  ed  the  pretender,  and,  the  insurrection  being 
Jacobite,  chief  of  the  clan  Fraser,  born  prob-  quelled,  his  estates  were  declared  forfeited,  and 
ably  in  Tanich,  Ross-shire,  about  1667,  behead-  were  subsequently,  by  a  decree  of  the  court  of 
ed  on  Tower  hill,  London,  April  9,  1747.  His  session,  after  long  litigation,  conferred  upon 
fatlier,  Thomas  Fraser,  8d  son  of  the  9th  Lord  Simon  Fraser,  who,  by  cultivating  friendly  rela- 
Lovat,  eventually  succeeded  his  grand-nephew,  tions  with  George  I.  and  some  of  the  prominent 
the  11th  Lord  Lovat,  as  12th  lord.  Simon  aristocratic  families  of  Scotland,  secured  also  a 
Fraser  was  educated  at  the  university  of  Aber-  portion  of  the  property  forfeited  by  various 
deen,  where  he  had  a  reputation  for  scholar-  nighland  chiefs.  As  the  head  of  his  clan  he 
ship,  and  about  1694  accepted  a  commission  in  maintained  considerable  state,  and  in  the  same 
a  highland  regiment  raised  by  Lord  Murray,  on  capacity  also  committed  many  cruel  and  law- 
the  assurance  that,  although  ostensibly  in  the  less  acts.  He  discouraged  education,  and  ac- 
service  of  King  William,  it  was  really  intended  cording  to  one  of  his  contemporaries  did  more 
for  King  James,  whenever  the  opportunity  to  to  revive  a  clannish  spirit,  which  had  greatly 
assert  his  rights  to  the  crown  should  occur,  declined  since  the  revolution  of  1688,  than  any 
The  duplicity  and  treachery  thus  early  mani-  other  man.  For  many  years  he  remained  loyal, 
fested  never  ceased  to  characterize  his  conduct,  or  seemingly  so ;  but  his  title  and  estates  hav- 
His  father  succeeded  to  the  title  in  1696,  and  ing  been  secured  to  him,  he  withdrew  his  affec- 
upon  his  death  in  1699  Simon  became  Idth  tions  from  the  house  of  Hanover,  from  which 
Lord  Lovat  and  chief  of  the  Frasers.  For  he  had  nothing  farther  to  expect,  and  as  early 
several  years  he  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  as  1729  was  known  to  be  in  treasonable  commn- 
lawless  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  secure  the  nication  with  the  exiled  Stuarts.  Subsequent 
estates  of  his  cousin,  the  11th  lord,  with  whose  to  1787  he  was  the  head  of  an  association  of 
daughter  and  heiress  he  even  made  a  fruitless  highland  chie£}  the  object  of  which  was  to  pro- 
attempt  to  elope.  He  next  effected  a  forced  cure  the  restoration  of  the  pretender,  in  whose 
marriage  with  the  dowager  Lady  Lovat,  widow  cause  he  professed  to  have  expended  large  sums 
of  the  1 1th  lord,  in  the  hope  of  being  acknowl-  of  money.  Nevertheless,  when  Gharlen  Edward 
edged  the  head  of  the  house  and  owner  of  landed  in  1745,  he  avoided  with  selfish  caution 
the  estates.  Having  been  outlawed  for  this  committing  himself  in  his  favor  until  some  de- 
offence,  he  went  to  France,  and  embraced  the  cided  success  should  be  achieved  by  the  Jaco- 
cause  of  James  U.,  to  obtain  whose  confidence  bites.  Even  after  the  defeat  of  Sir  John  Cope 
and  protection  he  renounced  the  Protestant  at  Gladsmnir  he  continued  to  pursue  the  game 
faith  and  embraced  that  of  the  Homan«Catho-  of  deception  which  had  now  become  almost  a 
lies.  In  1703  he  returned  to  Scotland  as  a  second  nature  with  him,  and  sent  his  son  with 
secret  emissary  to  stir  up  the  highlanders  in  the  Frasers  to  join  the  pretender's  standard, 
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while  be  remftined  at  home,  ostensibly  on  ao-  to  have  died  in  great  poveity.    He  was  the  an* 

count  of  his  great  age  and  infirmities,  but  in  thor  of  two  Tolomes  of  lyrics  addressed  to  lus 

reality  to  watch  the  progress  of  the  rebellion,  mistress,  under  the  name  of  *^  Lnoasta.''    He 

intending  in  the  event  of  its  fiEiilnre  to  fasten  also  wrote  two  dramas,  **  The  Scholar,"  a  com- 

npon  his  son  the  responsibility  of  the  treason  edy,  and  "  The  Soldier,"  a  tragedy,  which  are 

committed.    After  the  battle  of  OuUoden  the  lost.    The  earliest  edition  of  lus  poems  appeared 

evidence  of  his  complicity  became  so  strong,  in  1649 ;  the  latest  was  published  at  Ohiawick 

however,  that  he  was  compelled  to  take  refnge  in  1817*-'18. 

in  a  remote  part  of  the  nighlands,  where  he  LOVER,  Samitsl,  an  Irish  author  and  paint- 
led  a  wandering  life,  attended  by  a  few  devoted  er,  born  in  Dublin  in  170T.  His  father,  a 
clansmen,  and  "  hiding  in  bogs  and  hollow  trees  stock  broker  in  Dublin,  intended  him  for  com- 
and  caverns."  He  was  at  last  discovered  in  merce,  but  the  son^s  natural  predilections  firns- 
an  island  in  Loch  Morar,  and,  being  too  old  and  trated  this  design.  His  d6bac  in  publio  oo- 
infirm  to  travel  fast,  was  conveyed  by  slow  onrred  at  a  dinner  given  to  Thomas  Moore  in 
stages  to  London,  arriving  there  Ang.  15, 1746.  Dublin  in  1818,  when  he  sang  a  song,  the 
Li  December  he  was  impeached  in  the  house  music  and  words  of  which  were  his  own,  in 
of  lords,  and  on  Maitdi  0, 1747,  his  trial  com-  honor  of  the  poet.  He  now  became  a  contribu- 
menced  before  that  tribunal.  The  proceedings  tor  to  the  magazines,  and  about  1820  published 
were  grossly  unfair,  leading  questions  being  put  a  volume  of  *^  Legends  and  Stories  of  Ireland  '* 
by  the  lord  high  treasurer  and  the  attorney-  (8vo.,  Dublin),  of  which  a  second  series  appeared 
^enersl,  and  the  prisoner  being  obliged  to  con-  in  1884.  Shortly  after  the  appearance  of  hia 
duct  his  own  defence  with  but  slight  assistance  first  work  he  adopted  the  profession  of  a  por- 
from  counsel  After  a  trial  of  10  days,  during  trait  and  miniature  painter.  In  1884  he  pub* 
which  he  gave  alternate  proofs  of  eztraordi-  lished  his  ^'  Popular  Tales  and  Legends  of  the 
nary  meanness,  levity,  and  courage,  he  was  Irish  Peasantry"  n2mo.,  Dublin),  and  in  1889 
found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  beheaded.  "  Songs  and  Ballaos"  (London),  compriMng  the 
Uponleaving  the  bar  he  exclaimed:  "My  lords  "Angel's  Whisper,"  "Molly  Bawn,"  "The 
and  gentiemen,  Qod  Almighty  bless  you  all.  I  Four-Leaved  Shamrock,"  "  Rory  O'More,"  &c. 
wish  you  an  everlasting  farewell,  for  we  shall  Some  of  his  brief  sketches  of  Irish  character 
not  all  meet  in  the  same  place  again — ^I  am  sure  and  even  his  songs  were  subsequently  expand* 
of  that."  He  met  his  fate  with  a  composure  efl  into  elaborate  fictions,  such  as  "  Handy 
and  intrepidity  worthy  of  a  better  man,  repeat-  Andy  "  (London,  1842),  "  Rory  O'Mwe,"  and 
ing  on  the  scaffold  the  words:  Dulce  et  deeo-  "Treasure  Trove"  (1844).  He  is  also  the 
rum  est  pro  patria  mori.  His  portrait^  etched  author  of  a  number  of  successful  plays,  operas^ 
by  Hogarth  m  1746,  represents  a  roan  of  great  and  extravaganaas.  In  1844  he  conceived  the 
obesity,  and  a  heavy,  sensual  face.  He  was  idea  of  reciting  and  singing  his  own  worka  in 
twice  married,  and  upon  his  2d  wife  he  is  said  public,  and,  after  a  lucrative  tour  in  the  chief 
to  have  exercised  the  most  terrible  barbarities,  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  he  visited  in 
A  volume  of  autobiographical  memoirs  by  him,  1846  the  United  States  and  Canada,  where  his 
written  originally  in  French,  many  statements  entertainment  proved  equally  successful.  Re- 
in which  are  of  questionable  veracity,  was  turning  to  England  in  1848,  he  repeated  his  lec- 
published  in  1797.  The  best  account  of  him  tures,  and  then  retired  to  private  life.  His  last 
is  contained  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Lord  Lovat  and  work  is  "  Metrical  Tales  and  other  Poons" 
Duncan  Forbes,"  by  J.  H.  Burton  (London,  1847).  (4to.,  London,  1859).    In  1866  he  received  fnHn 

LOVE  FEASTS.    See  Aqapa.  government  a  pension  of  £100  a  year. 

LOVELACE,    Lady  Augusta   Ada.     See  LOW  COUNTRIES.    See  Netherlands. 

Btbon.  LOWE,  Sib  Hudson,  K.C.B.,  a  British  gen- 

LOVELAOE,  RioHABD,  an  English  poet,  eral,  governor  of  St.  Helena  during  the  cap- 
born  in  Woolwich,  Kent,  in  1618,  died  in  Lon-  tivity  of  Napoleon,  bom  in  Galway,  Ireland, 
don  in  1658.  He  was  graduated  M.A.  at  Ox-  Juiy  28,  1769,  died  in  1844.  He  was  the  son 
ford  in  1636,  repaired  to  court,  and  was  tliere  of  John  H.  Lowe  of  Grantham,  near  Lincoln,  a 
much  admired  for  his  amiable  disposition  and  surgeon-genend  in  the  British  army.  In  early 
handsome  person.  He  espoused  the  royalist  childhood  he  went  to  America  with  his  father's 
cause  at  the  outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  and  regiment.  He  was  educated  at  Salisbury  school, 
gradually  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  and  was  appointed  an  ensign  in  the  East  Devon 
army.  On  the  overthrow  of  his  party  he  re-  militia  at  tne  age  of  12,  but  did  not  enter  the 
tired  to  his  native  county,  and  became  soon  army  until  1787,  when  he  received  an  ensign's 
after  the  bearer  of  a  petition  to  the  lonff  parlia-  commission  in  the  60th  foot,  and  joined  his 
ment  in  favor  of  the  king.  This  roused  the  ire  regiment  at  Gibraltar.  Here  he  remained  till 
of  the  republicans,  who  consigned  him  to  prison  1791-'2,  when  he  travelled  through  Italy  on  fur- 
until  he  found  heavy  bail  for  his  peaceable  de-  lough.  He  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Cor- 
portment.  In  1646  he  entered  the  French  ser-  sica  under  Sir  David  Dundas,  and  in  the  subse- 
vice,  and  was  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Dun-  quent  brilliant  campaign  of  Sir  Charles  Stuart  in 
kirk.  On  returning  to  England  in  1648,  he  was  that  island.  For  nearly  two  years  he  was  quar- 
again  thrown  into  prison,  and  there  remained  tered  in  Ajaccio,  but  singularly  enough  never 
iSl  the  king  had  been  executed.    He  is  sud  saw  any  of  the  Bonaparte  family.   After  serving 
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in  Elba  and  in  Portugal,  and  becofming  a  captaiii,  abdication  of  the  emperor,  of  wbieb  grest 
he  was  ordered  in  1797  to  Minorca,  where  he  events  he  bronght  the  first  intelligecoe  to 
organized  from  the  refugee  Gorsicans  a  oorps  London,  April  9,  1814.  He  was  Immediately 
styled  the  Oorsican  rangers,  of  which  he  was  knighted  hj  the  prince  regent,  and  in  Jone  fol- 
m^e  major,  and  which  formed  part  of  the  com-  lowing  created  a  major-genmL  The  king  of 
mand  of  8ir  John  Moore  in  the  expedition  to  Prossia  conferred  on  him  the  ProsBian  order 
Egypt  Mi^or  Lowe  was  engaged  in  the  battles  of  military  merit,  and  Alexander  L  decorated 
of  Abonkir  and  Alexandria,  led  the  advance  of  him  with  the  Rnssian  order  of  St.  George, 
the  army  at  Cairo,  and  received  the  proposals  During  this  summer  he  was  appointed  quarter- 
for  the  surrender  of  that  city.  His  extreme  master-general  of  the  army  in  the  Ketherlands, 
vigilance,  method,  and  zeal  in  this  campaign  with  the  duty  of  inspecting  and  reporting  on 
drew  from  Sir  John  Moore  the  enlogimn :  the  fortresses  to  be  established  on  that  frontier 
^  Lowe,  when  jou^re  at  the  outposts  I  uways  as  barriers  against  France.  He  held  this  poet 
feel  sure  of  a  good  night's  rest.'*  On  the  evac-  when  Napoleon  landed  fh)m  IQba,  and  accord- 
nation  of  Egypt  his  corps  was  ordered  to  Malta,  ing  to  strict  military  rule  was  entitled  to  the 
and  after  the  peace  of  Amiens  disbanded.  In  same  appointment  in  the  army  which  the  Eng- 
1802  he  was  appointed  to  the  7th  fhsileers,  and  lish  immediately  collected  in  Flanders.  Bnt 
in  1803  on  his  return  to  England  was  made  the  duke  of  Wellington,  on  accepting  the  corn- 
assistant  quartermaster-general  The  same  mand  of  this  army,  made  it  a  condition  tiiat  he 
year  he  was  despatched  on  a  secret  mission  to  should  select  his  own  staff  oflScers,  and  chose 
Portugal  to  ascertain  its  military  condition  and  for  his  quartermaster-general  Ck>l.  Sir  William 
resources,  and,  after  returning  a  favorable  re-  Howe  De  Lancey,  whose  sister,  the  widow  of 
port,  was  ordered  back  to  the  Mediterranean  to  Lieut.  Ool.  William  Johnson  (eldest  grandson  of 
organize  another  corps  of  Oorsican  rangers,  of  Sir  WiDiam  Johnson,  the  superintoident  of  the 
which  he  was  i^pointed  lieutenant-colonel.  American  Indians),  Sir  Hudson  Lowe  snbse- 
Witb  this  regiment  he  served  with  the  Anglo-  quently  married.  In  May,  1815,  Lowe  was  ap- 
Rnssian  army  throughout  the  war  in  Naples  and  pointed  to  the  command  of  a  British  force 
Sicily.  After  Sir  Sidney  Smith's  capture  of  the  ordered  to  act  in  concert  with  an  Anstro-Sar- 
island  of  Oapri,  Lowe  was  placed  in  command  dinian  army  and  Lord  Exmouth's  fleet,  in  an 
of  it  with  a  garrison  of  1,800  men,  composed  attack  upon  the  southern  coasts  of  France.  He 
of  his  own  and  a  Maltese  regiment.  He  re-  left  Flanders  in  the  beginning  of  June,  and  was 
tained  possession  of  the  island  till  1808,  when  thus  absent  from  the  great  field  of  Waterloo.  Sir 
it  was  attacked  by  Gen.  Lamarque  with  8,000  Hudson  felt  acutely  the  course  of  the  duke  of 
French  troops.  The  Maltese  regiment  fled  Wellington  toward  him ;  and  it  was  owing  to 
at  their  landing  after  a  slight  resistance,  and  this  fact,  and  as  a  means  of  soothing  his  feel- 
Lowe,  after  bravely  defending  the  town  of  logs,  that,  upon  the  surrender  of  Nai>oleon  and 
Oapri  for  12  days  against  a  superior  force,  and  his  banishment  to  St.  Helena,  he  was  selected 
sustaining  the  loss  of  600  of  his  own  men,  was  as  the  governor  of  that  island  and  intrusted 
compelled  to  surrender.  After  aiding  in  the  with  the  charge  of  the  great  captive.  Oool, 
capture  of  Ischia  and  Procida  in  1809,  Lieut,  firm,  utterly  incorruptible,  and  noted  for  his 
Ool.  Lowe  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year  was  strictness  in  carrying  out  instructions,  possessed 
engaged  in  the  Briti^  expedition  against  the  of  a  kind  heart,  warm  feelings,  and  a  very  high 
Ionian  islands,  which  resulted  in  their  con-  sense  of  honor,  but  with  a  manner  rendered 
quest;  he  framed  their  provisional  government,  unattractive  by  reason  of  a  natural  reserve  and 
and  presided  over  their  civil  as  well  as  military  a  mien  rigidly  military,  tiie  British  government 
administration  for  2  years,  winning  the  love  and  could  not  have  placed  in  this  delicate  and  re- 
friendship  of  the  islanders,  who  presented  him  sponsible  position  a  man  upon  whom  more  tm- 
with  a  sword  of  honor  at  his  departure  in  1812  piicit  reliance  could  be  placed.  The  iq>point- 
for  England.  Early  in  1818,  together  with  Gen.  ment  was  opposed  to  Sir  Hudson's  inclinations^ 
Hope,  Ool.  Lowe  was  intrusted  with  a  mis-  entirely  unlooked  foV  and  unsolicited,  and  ao- 
flion  to  Sweden  to  induce  the  Swedish  king  to  cepted  with  reluctance,  and  without  a  single 
cooperate  with  the  allies,  and  to  Russia  and  condition  or  stipulation  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Prussia  to  concert  with  the  sovereigns  of  those  The  instructions  of  the  British  government 
countries  the  formation  of  a  Russo-German  le-  were  very  minute,  strict,  and  severe,  and  left 
gion.  He  was  present  with  the  allies  at  the  but  little  to  the  discretion  of  the  governor, 
battle  of  Bautzen,  and  there  saw  for  the  first  who  carried  them  out  with  as  much  leni^  as 
time  the  emperor  Napoleon.  Subsequently  was  possible  under  the  circumstances,  without^ 
he  was  attached  as  a  military  commissioner  however,  being  able  to  escape  the  odinm  which 
to  the  allied  army  under  Blikcher,  ever  his  naturally  attached  itself  to  his  office.  Sobse- 
warm  personal  Mend,  and  was  present  with  quently  to  his  return  from  St.  Helena  on  the 
him  in  every  action  in  which  he  was  aft«r-  death  of  Napoleon  in  1821,  he  was  appointed 
ward  engaged,  from  Mockem  and  Leipsio  to  the  to  the  government  of  Antigua ;  bnt  fiunily 
surrender  of  Paris,  13  battles,  in  11  of  which  reasons  prevented  his  accepting  it,  and  in 
Kapoleon  commanded  in  person.  With  the  1826  he  was  made  commander  of  the  foroea 
allies  Ool.  Lowe  entered  Paris,  and  remained  in  Oeylon.  On  his  way  to  that  island  he  passed 
there  till  the  suspennon  of  hostilities  and  the  through  Yienna  and  saw  Prince  Mettemich, 
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who  mentjkmed  to  him  a  conyersation  with 
Count  Bertrand,  in  which  the  count,  although 
of  all  the  persons  at  Longwood  the  one  with 
whom  he  had  been  brought  most  into  collision, 
acknowledged  that  against  him  personally  there 
was  no  matter  of  complaint.  In  1830  Sir  Hud- 
son Lowe  was  ^promoted  to  be  a  lieutenant-gene- 
ral, and  he  returned  to  England  in  1881.  In 
1853  the  "History  of  the  Captivity  of  Napo- 
leon,^' from  his  letters  and  journals,  was  pub- 
lished by  William  Forsyth. 

LOWELL,  the  third  shure  town  of  Middlesex 
CO.,  Mass.,  and  the  principal  cotton  manufactur- 
ing city  of  New  England,  situated  on  the  Merri- 
mack river,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Concord,  25 
m.  N.  W.  from  Boston ;  pop.  in  1850,  83,885 ; 
in  1855,  87,558 ;  in  1860,  40,000.  In  rapidity 
of  growth  and  prosperity  Lowell  has  taken  the 
load  among  all  the  towns  which  the  industriid 
enterprise  of  the  eastern  states  has  brought 
into  existence  during  the  past  half  century. 
The  project  of  establishing  a  manufacturing 
interest  at  the  point  now  occupied  by  LoweU 
was  not  suggested  until  long  after  a  canal,  now 


used  for  diatribnUog  water  i>awer  to  various 
factories,  had  been  built  for  the  purpose  of 
navigation  around  the  Pawtucket  tails  in  the 
Merrimack,  which  have  a  descent  of  80  feet,  by 
the  locks  and  canals  company,  organized  under 
a  charter  granted  in  1792.  In  1821  a  tract  of 
about  400  acres,  in  what  is  now  the  heart  of 
LoweU,  was  purchased  and  laid  out  by  several 
gentlemen  who  were  subsequently  incorporated 
as  the  Merrimack  manufacturing  company.  The 
canal  was  enlarged,  and  a  new  one  was  con- 
structed in  1847.  The  township,  situated  on 
both  banks  of  the  river,  was  taken  from 
Draout,  Chelmsford,  and  Tewksbury,  and  em- 
braces about  5  sq.  m.  The  village  of  Belvi- 
dere,  the  most  elegant  portion  of  the  town,  was 
annexed  to  it  after  its  original  incorporation. 
The  site  of  the  city  has  many  inequalities,  but 
the  streets  are  regularly  laid  out,  and  contain 
many  degant  houses.  There  are  two  public 
squares;  the  one  known  as  South  square  is 
large  and  beautifully  ornamented.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  condition  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  establishments  of  Lowell : 
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2,468,000 


Beside  the  total  products  above  enumerated, 
consisting  of  2,894,000  yards  of  cotton,  44,000 
of  wool,  and  25,000  of  carpeting,  about  50  rugs 
are  made  per  week.  The  Merrimack,  Hamil- 
ton, Appleton,  Suffolk,  Tremont,  Lawrence, 
Boott,  and  Massachusetts  companies  manufac* 
ture  cotton  goods ;  the  LoweU,  the  same,  and 
also  carpets,  rugs,  and  pantaloons  stuffs;  the 
Middlesex,  broadcloths,  doeskins,  cassimeres, 
and  shawls.  The  Lowell  machine  shop  (in* 
corporated  in  1845,  ci^ital  $600,000,  opera- 
tives 550)  produces  cotton  machinery,  locomo- 
tives, and  the  like,  consuming  3,000  tons  of 
wrought  and  cast  iron  per  annum.  The 
LoweU  bleaohery  (incorporated  in  1882,  capi- 
tal $800,000,  operatives  272)  dyes  15,000,000 
ftnd  bleaches  8,000,000  yards  per  annum.  Of 
the  13,829  persons  employed  in  all  these  estab- 
lishments, 4,86T  are  males,  and  8,962  females. 
The  average  weekly  wages  of  females  em- 
ployed, above  the  cost  of  board,  is  represented 
to  be  $2;  of  nudes,  $4.80.  Each  manufac- 
turing company  owns  from  20  to  30  dwellings^ 
which  are  leased  at  a  nominal  rent  to  responsi- 
ble persons  as  boarding  houses  for  the  lumds 
employed  in  the  factories.  Some  of  them  are 
large  enough  to  accommodate  40  or  50  inmates. 
None  but  operatives  are  aUowed  to  board  in 
them,  and  the  sexes  are  kept  separate.    The 


oorporations  also  provide  a  hospital  in  which 
workpeople  find  attendance  in  sickness,  for 
which,  if  they  be  unable  to  pay,  the  employers 
are  responsible.  Individual  enterprise  employs 
in  various  manufactures  a  capital  of  $400,000. 
and  about  1,500  persons.  There  are  6  banks  of 
issue,  having  an  aggregate  capital  of  $1,450,- 
000 ;  3  savings  banks,  with  deposits  amounting 
to  $2,605,148,  contributed  by  12,192  depositors. 
There  are,  moreover,  2  loan  and  fund  associa- 
tions, and  3  insurance  companies.  Lowell  has 
20  churches  (3  Baptist,  7  Congregational,  1 
Episcopal,  1  FreewiU  Baptist,  3  Methodist,  8 
Roman  Catholic,  and  2  Universalist).  The 
Middlesex  mechanics^  association,  having  a 
library  of  6,000  volumes,  is  tbe  principal  litera- 
ry society  of  the  town.  A  dispensary  affords 
gratuitous  medical  aid  to  the  poor.  The  educa- 
tional system  consists  of  one  high,  8  grammar, 
3  intermediate,  51  primary,  and  2  free  evening 
schools ;  the  average  actual  attendance  at  these 
schools  is  5,450 ;  the  whole  number  of  scholars, 
9,599.  There  is  a  city  school  library  contain- 
ing 10,000  volumes,  to  which  access  may  be 
obtained  by  any  citizen  by  the  payment  of  a 
nominal  annual  assessment.  In  addition  to 
those  above  named,  there  are  several  literary 
and  benevolent  associations  of  less  impor- 
tance.   Of  40  newi^pers  which  have  existed 
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in  Lowell  in  m  many  years,  4  are  still  oon*  so  strong  an  inflttenoe  on  pnblio  opinion.  After 
tinned.  The  city  is  connected  with  Boston  by  the  decease  of  Fisher  Ames  in  1808,  he  exer- 
the  Boston  and  Lowell  railway,  and  with  vari-  oised  a  greater  ascendency  than  any  other  pcr- 
ens  points  north  by  the  Boston,  Concord,  and  ton  in  Kew  England  over  the  minds  of  those 
Montreal,  and  other  lines,  as  well  as  with  who  were  opposed  to  the  national  administra- 
Lawrence,  Salem,  and  Fitohbnrg  by  smaller  tioo.  His  writings  in  the  newspapers  and  hie 
lines  of  i*oad.  The  government  consists  of  a  pamphlets,  of  which  he  published  35,  were  of 
mayor,  8  aldermen,  and  24  councilmen.  eminent  service  to  the  federal  party  by  their 
LOWELL,  the  name  of  a  distingnished  family  skill  and  vigor.  From  1810  to  1828  he  was 
of  Massachnsetts,  descended  from  Percival  the  leading  member  of  the  corporation  of  Har- 
Lowell,  a  merchant  who  emigrated  from  Bris-  vard  university.  He  was  one  of  the  foonders 
to],  England,  in  1689,  and  settled  in  Newbury,  of  the  Massachusetts  general  hospital,  the  Bos- 
where  he  died  Jan.  8,  1665.  I.  Johk,  LL.D.,  ton  AthensBum,  savings  bank,  and  hospital  life 
an  American  statesman  and  jurist,  bom  in  insurance  company.  For  many  years  he  was 
Newburyport,  Mass.,  June  17,  1748  (O.  8.),  president  of  the  Massachnsetts  agriculture 
died  in  Bozbury,  Mass.,  May  6,  1802.  He  was  society.  He  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  while 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Lowell,  the  first  reading  a  newspaper.  "He  possessed,"  says 
minister  of  Newbnryport,  and  was  graduated  at  Edward  Everett,  "  colloquial  powers  of  the 
Harvard  college  in  1760.  He  studied  law,  was  highest  order,  and  a  flow  of  unstudied  elo- 
admitted  to  practice  in  1762,  represented  New-  quence  never  surpassed,  and  rarely,  as  with 
buryport  in  the  provincial  assembly  in  1776,  him,  united  with  the  command  of  an  accurate, 
and  settled  in  Boston  in  1777.  He  was  elected  elegant,  and  logical  pen.  Next  to  his  com> 
to  the  convention  which  framed  the  constitu-  mandlng  talent  and  energy  the  great  secret  of 
tion  of  Massachusetts  in  1780,  took  a  leading  his  influence  was  his  entire  and  unsuspected 
part  in  the  deliberations  of  that  body,  and  was  disinterestedness.^'  III.  Fbaivois  Oabot,  an 
a  member  of  the  committee  by  which  the  con-  American  merchant,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
stitution  was  draughted  and  reported  to  the  born  in  Newbury  port,  April  7, 1775,  died  in  Bos- 
convention.  He  inserted  in  the  bill  of  rights  ton,  Sept.  2, 1817.  In  1810  he  visited  England 
the  clause  declaring  that  "  all  men  are  bom  on  account  of  the  state  of  his  health ;  and  on  his 
free  and  equal,"  for  the  purpose,  as  he  avowed  return  home,  shortly  after  the  commencement 
at  the  time,  of  abolishing  slavery  in  Massachu-  of  the  war  of  1812,  he  became  so  strongly  con- 
setts;  and  after  the  adoption  of  the  constitution  vinced  of  the  practicability  of  introducing  the 
he  offered  through  the  newspapers  his  services  cotton  manufiu$tnre  into  the  United  States 
as  a  lawyer  to  any  person  held  as  a  slave  who  that  he  proposed  to  his  kinsman,  P.  T.  Jackson, 
desired  to  establish  a  right  to  freedom  under  to  make  the  experiment  on  an  ample  scale, 
that  clause.  The  pontion  mtuntained  by  him  (See  Jaoksok,  Patbiok  Tracy.)  The  result  of 
on  this  question  was  decided  to  be  constitn-  his  project  was  the  establishment  of  manufac- 
tional  by  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  in  turee  at  Waltham^  and  the  foundation  of  the 
1783,  since  which  time  slavery  has  had  no  city  of  Lowell,  which  was  named  after  himself, 
legad  existence  in  Massachusetts.  In  1781  he  He  visited  Washington  in  1816,  and  his  per- 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  continental  con-  sonal  influence  with  Mr.  Lowndes,  Mr.  Calhoun, 
gross,  and  in  1782  was  appointed  by  that  body  and  other  leading  members  of  congress,  con- 
one  of  the  8  judges  of  the  court  for  the  trial  of  tribnted  largely  to  the  introduction  into  the 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  tariff  act  of  that  year  of  the  protective  clause 
several  states.  In  1784  he  was  elected  as  one  which  gave  an  impetus  to  the  cotton  manufac* 
of  the  commissioners  to  establish  the  boundary  tnre  in  the  United  States.  lY.  John,  jr., 
between  Massachusetts  and  New  York.  In  founder  of  the  Lowell  institute  at  Boston,  son 
1789  President  Washington  appointed  him  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Boston,  May  11, 1799, 
judge  of  the  district  court  of  Massachusetts,  died  in  Bombay,  March  4,  1886.  He  received 
and  on  the  new  organization  of  the  U.  8.  his  early  education  at  the  Edinburgh  high 
courts  in  1801  he  was  appointed  by  President  school,  and  entered  Harvard  college  in  1813; 
Adams  chief  justice  of  the  first  circuit.  He  but  after  two  years'  study,  his  health  being  im- 
was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  American  paired,  he  made  in  1816  and  1817  two  voyages 
academy,  and  for  18  years  was  a  member  of  to  India,  the  first  to  Batavia,  returning  by 
the  corporation  of  Harvard  college.  U.  Johk,  Holland  and  England,  and  the  second  to  Cal- 
LL.D.,  an  American  lawyer  and  political  writer,  cntta.  After  his  return  he  engaged  for  a  few 
son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  Newbnryport,  years  in  commerce,  but  in  1830-^81  his  wife 
Oct.  6, 1769,  died  in  Boston,  March  12,  1840.  and  two  daughters,  his  only  children,  died  in 
He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1786,  the  course  of  a  few  months,  and  for  the  rest  of 
studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  before  he  his  life  he  devoted  himself  to  travel,  of  which 
was  20  years  of  age,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  he  was  passionately  fond.  He  spent  one  year 
highest  rank  in  the  profession.  In  1808  he  in  traversing  the  United  States,  and  then 
visited  Europe,  where  he  remained  3  years,  visited  in  succession  England,  Scotland,  Ire- 
and  after  his  return  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  land,  France,  Belgium,  HoUand,  Grermany,  Italy, 
politics.  Though  he  always  refused  to  accept  Greece,  the  Mediterranean  islands,  Asia  Minor, 
<^ce,  few  men  of  his  day  in  Massachusetts  had  Egypt,  the  countries  on  the  upper  Nile,  Arabia, 
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and  Hindofltan.    His  main  object  was  to  pene-  aorit,  and  several  other  oriental  languages.    She 

tratd  the  Chinese  empire  from  the  Indian  fron-  has  contribntod  many  articles  to  the  *^  North 

tier.    Bat  he  was  prostrated  by  disease  when  American  Review,"  and  to  the  "  Christian  Ex* 

he  reached  India,  and  died  3  weeks  after  his  aminer ;"  and  two  of  her  articles  in  the  latter 

arrival.     By  his  will,  made  while  in  Egypt  journal  (Nov.  1860,  and  March,  1861),  in  reply 

amid  the  rnins  of  Thebes,  he  beqaeathed  about  to  Prof.  Bowen's  attacks  on  Kossuth  and  the 

$250,000  for  the  maintenance  in  Boston  of  other  leaders  of  the   Hungarian   revolution 

annual  courses  of  free  public  lectures  on  reli*  of  1848-^9,  attracted  much  attention,  and  had 

E'on,  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  The^  a  marked  influence  on  public  opinion.  In  1861 
owell  institute,  as  it  is  caiUed,  went  into  Mrs.  Putnam  went  to  Europe  with  her  husband 
operation  in  1839.  It  is  highly  successful,  the  and  children,  where  she  resided,  chiefly  in 
annual  issue  of  tickets  to  the  lectures  avera^ng  France  and  Germany,  till  1867,  prosecuting  her 
26,000.  During  the  first  T  years  after  the  studies  in  languages  and  collecting  material  for 
foundation  of  the  institute  the  lectures  deliv-  a  history  of  Hungary,  upon  which  she  has  been 
erod  numbered  661.  Edward  Everett  deliv-  long  engaged.  YII.  Robebt  Traill  Sfkvos, 
ercd  at  Boston,  Dec  31, 1889,  as  an  introduc-  an  American  author,  brother  of  the  preceding, 
tion  to  the  first  course  of  lectures  of  the  Lowell  bom  in  Boston,  Oct  8,  1816.  He  was  edu- 
institute,  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Lowell,  in  which  he  cated  at  Round  Hill  school,  Northampton, 
said :  "  The  few  sentences,  penned  with  a  tired  and  at  Harvard  college,  where  he  was  gradn- 
hand  by  our  fellow  citizen,  on  the  top  of  a  ated  in  1688.  He  studied  medicine  and  after- 
palace  of  the  Pharaohs,  will  do  more  for  hu-  ward  theology,  and  in  1842  was  ordained  a 
man  improvement  than,  for  aught  that  appears,  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England  by  the 
was  done  by  all  of  tbat  gloomy  dynasty  that  bishop  of  Newfoundland  and  Bermuda,  whom 
ever  reigned.  I  scruple  not  to  aflSrm  tiiat  in  he  accompanied  as  chaplain  first  to  Bermuda, 
the  directions  given  by  him  for  a  course  of  and  then  to  Newfoundland,  where  he  was  set- 
popi^ar  instruction,  illustrative  of  the  great  tied  for  some  years  as  rector  of  Bay  Robert, 
trutlis  of  natural  religion,  and  the  evidences  of  During  a  severe  famine  which  prevailed  in  the 
Christianity,  and  unfolding  the  stores  of  natu-  island  he  was  appointed  commissioner  for  dis- 
ral  science  and  usefol  knowledge,  to  be  dis-  tributing  food,  became  iU  through  overwork  and 
pensed  without  restriction  to  an  entire  com-  anxiety,  and  returned  to  the  United  States.  He 
munity,  there  is  a  better  hope  that  mental  soon  after  became  rector  of  Christ  church,  New- 
activity  will  be  profitably  kmdled,  thought  ark,  N.  J.,  and  is  now  settled  over  Christ  church 
put  in  salutary  motion,  the  connection  of  truth  in  Duanesbui^g,  N.  Y.  In  1868  he  published 
with  the  uses  of  life  traced  out,  and  the  condi-  at  Boston  a  novel  of  Newfoundland  life  and 
tion  of  man  benefited,  than  in  all  the  councils,  scenery,  ^^  The  New  Priest  in  Conception 
rescripts,  exploits,  and  institutions  of  Sesostris  Bay,'*  and  in  1860  **  Fresh  Hearts  that  failed 
and  his  line.'^  Y.  Chablss,  D.D.,  an  American  8,000  Years  Ago,  and  other  Poems."  YIII. 
clerg^'man,  son  of  Judge  John  Lowell,  bom  in  Jamxs  Russell,  an  American  poet,  brother  of 
Boston,  Aug.  16,  1782.  He  received  his  early  the  preceding,  born  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  Feb. 
education  at  Medford  and  at  Andover  academy,  22, 1819.  He  was  graduated  at  Harvard  col- 
was  graduated  at  Harvard  college  in  1800,  and  lege  in  1888,  and  recited  a  "  Class  Poem," 
began  the  study  of  law  in  Boston,  which  he  soon  wnich  was  printed  in  1839,  and  which  contain- 
abandoned  for  that  of  theology.  In  1802  he  ed  many  strokes  of  vigorous  satire  and  much 
visited  Europe  and  studied  for  two  years  at  sharp  wit.  He  studied  law  in  Harvard  univer- 
Edinburgh,  and  afterward  travelled  on  the  sity,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840,  and 
continent,  returning  to  the  United  States  in  opened  an  office  in  Boston.  He  soon,  how- 
1806.  On  Jan.  1,  1806,  he  was  settled  as  min-  ever,  abandoned  the  profession  and  devoted 
ister  of  the  West  (Congregational)  church  in  himself  entirely  to  literature.  In  1841  he  pub- 
Boston,  of  which  he  is  still  pastor  (1860).  In  lished  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  "  A  Year's 
1837-40  he  travelled  extensively  in  Europe  and  Life,"  which  has  never  been  reprinted,  though 
the  East.  .  Beside  many  occasional  discourses,  many  of  the  poems,  revised  by  the  matnrer 
he  has  published  two  volumes  of  sermons  taste  and  judgment  of  the  author,  have  been 
(Boston,  1866.)  YI.  Makt  (Mrs.  Putkam),  an  incorporated  into  the  subsequent  collections  of 
American  authoress,  daughter  of  the  precedinff,  his  writings.  In  Jan.  1848,  he  commenced,  in 
born  in  Boston,  Dec.  8, 1810.  She  was  married,  coi^unction  with  Robert  Carter,  the  publica« 
April  6, 1832,  to  Samuel  R.  Putnam,  a  merchant  tion  at  Boston  of  '^  The  Pioneer,  a  Literary  and 
of  Boston.  Her  mother,  a  native  of  New  Hamp-  Critical  Magazine,"  which  the  *'*'  Cyclopesdia  of 
shire,  descended  from  the  Scandinavian  family  American  Literature"  says  '^  waa  of  too  fine  a 
of  Trail  or  Troil  of  the  Orkney  islands,  celebrat*  cast  to  be  successful."  Three  monthly  numbers 
ed  in  Scott^fl  ^^  Pirate,"  possessed  in  an  emi-  were  issued,  containing  articles  from  Poe,  Neal, 
nent  degree  the  faculty  of  acquiring  languages.  Hawthorne,  Parsons,  Story,  and  others,  beside 
Mrs.  Putnam^s  attainmente  in  the  same  direc-  the  editors,  when  the  publishers,  involved  in 
tion  are  extraordinary,  comprising  not  only  debt  by  other  publications,  feuled,  and  the 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  and  the  modem  magazine  was  discontinued.  Mr.  LowelFs  next 
tongues  of  western  Europe,  but  Swedish,  Dan-  publication  was  a  volume  of  "  Poems"  (Cam- 
ish,  Polish,  Russian,  Hungarian,  Turkish,  San-  bridge,  1844),  oon^prising  *^  A  Legend  of  Brit^ 
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tan j/'  **  Prometheus,'^  '*  RhaBOUs,''  and  numeroiiB  many  of  his  poems  is  one  of  their  most  striking 

smaller  pieces,  among  which  were  sonnets  to  merits.    His  love  of  nature  is  genuine,  his  iro- 

Wendell  Phillips  and  to  J.  B.  Giddings,  ex-  agnation  is  vivid,  and  his  fancy  froitfol  in 

pressing  decided  anti-slaverj  sentiments.     A  fine  images.    Some  of  his  ideal  portraits  are 

volume  of  prose,  entitled  ^'Conversations  on  exceedingly  beautiful;    for  example,  that  of 

some  of  the  Old  Poets"  (Cambridge,  1846),  *Iren^.'    No  common  hand  could  have  drawn 

next  appeared.    It  is  a  series  of  essays  in  the  those  gentle  lineaments,  and  laid  on  those  softly 

form  of  dialogues  on  Chaucer,  Chapman,  Ford,  tinted  colors.    It  shows  a  power  of  discerning 

and  poets  and  poetry  in  general,  interspersed  and  describing  the  retiring  graces  and  reserved 

with  remarks  on  politics,  slavery,  and  other  charms  of  womanhood  not  often  found  in  a 

topics.   A  second  series  of  his  '^  PoemsV  (Cam-  masculine  intellect ;  and  an  appreciation  of  and 

bridge,  1848)  contained  "  The  Present  Crisis^"  reverence  for  the  higher  excellences  of  the 

"  Anti- Texas,"  "  On  the  Capture  of  oertam  female  character  which  do  honor  to  his  moral 

Fugitive  Slaves  near  Washington,"  and  others  sense  and  purity  of  taste."   IX.  Maria  (White), 

which  have  obtained  great  popularity  among  an  American  poet,  wife  of  the  preceding,  bom 

the  opponents  of  slavery.    In  the  same  year  in  Watertown,  Mass.,  July  8,  1821,  died  in 

was  published  at  Cambridge,  in  a  thin  volume.  Cambridge,  Oct.  27, 1658.    Her  marriage  with 

^'  The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,"  a  poem  founded  Mr.  Lowell  took  place  im  1844.    She  was  singu- 

upon  the  legend  of  the  search  for  the  Holy  larly  beautiful  in  person  and  character,  and 

Graal,  and  the  '*  Biglow  Papers,"  a  witty  and  highly  accomplishea  in  languages  and  general 

humorous  satire,  consisting  of  various  poems  in  literature.    A  volume  of  her  poems,  which  are 

the  Yankee  dialect,  ostensibly  by  Mr.  Hosea  characterized  chiefly  by  exquisite  tenderness 

Biglow,  and  edited  with  an  introduction,  notes,  and  simple  delicacy,  was  privately  printed  in 

glossary,    index,    and  "notices   of   an   inde-  Cambridge  in  1855. 

pendent  press,"  by  "  Homer  Wilbur,  A.M.,  pas-  LOWER  EMPIRE.    See  BTZAirrraE  Empibb. 

tor  of  the  first  church  in  Jaalam,  and  prospec-  LOWNDES.    I.  A  S.  oo.  of  Ga.,  bordering 

tlve  member  of  many  literary,  learned,  and  on  Fla.,  and  watered  by  the  Withlacoochee  and 

scientific  societies."    This  satire  was  mainly  its  branches ;  area,  about  1,050  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in 

directed    against   slavery  and  the  war  with  1859,  4,140,  of  whom  1,948  were  slaves.    The 

Mexico  in  1846-Y.     It  has  passed  through  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  productive.    In  1850 

several  editions  in  the  United  States,  and  has  (since  which  its  limits  have  been  reduced)  the 

been   twice  reprinted   in  England.    In  1848  productions  were  288,669  bushels  of  Indian 

also  appeared  anonymously  "A  Fable  for  the  corn,  80,776  of  sweet  potatoes,  69,800  lbs.  of 

Critics,"  an  ingenious  rhymed  essay  upon  the  rice,  and  2,912  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  9 

principal  living  American  authors.    In  July,  grist  mills,  1  saw  mill,  28  churches,  and  509 

1851,  Mr.    Lowell  visited  Europe,  travelling  pupils  attending  public  schools.   Capital,  Troup- 

in  England,  France,  and  Switzerland,  and  re-  ville.    II.  A  central  co.  of  Ala.,  bordered  on 

siding  for  a  considerable  period  in  Italy.    He  the  N.  by  the  Alabama  river,  and  watered  by 

returned  home  in  Dec.  1852.    In  the  winter  of  its  branches;  area,  910  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850, 

1854-'5  he  delivered  a  course  of  12  lectures  on  21,915,  of  whom  14,649  were  slaves.    The  sur- 

the  British  poets,  which  were  received  with  face  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  fertile.     The 

applause  by  crowded  audiences,  and  extensively  productions  in  1850  were  983,287  bushels  of 

reported  in  the  newspapers.    In  Jan.  1855,  on  Indian  com,  163,505  of  sweet  potatoes,  161,155 

the  resignation  of  Mr.  Longfellow,  he  was  ap-  lbs.  of  rice,  and  23,872  bales  of  cotton.    There 

pointed  profes^sor  of  modern   languages  and  were  86  churches,  and  466  pupils  attending 

belles-lettres  in  Harvard  college.    To  qualify  schools.    Capital,  Haynesville.    III.  An  E.  co. 

himself  more  fully  for  the  duties  of  the  office,  of  Miss.,  bordering  on  ^a.,  and  intersected  by 

he  went  to  Europe  in  May,  1855,  and  after  the  Tombigbee  river ;  area,  569  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

spending  a  year  in  study,  chiefiy  at  Dresden,  in  1850,  19,554,  of  whom  12,998  were  slaves, 

he  returned  home  in  Aug.  1856.    Mr.  Lowell  The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  soil  a  dark 

has  written  much  for  the  "North  American  and  very  fertile  loam.    The  productions  in  1850 

Review,"  "  Putnam's  Monthly,"  the  London  were  871,864  bushels  of  Indian  corn,*  98,418  of 

"Daily  News,"  the   "National  Anti-Slavery  sweet  potatoes,  6,850  lbs.  of  rice,  and  15,127 

Standard,"  and  other  periodicals,  and  is  now  bales  of  cotton.    There  were  17  grist  mills,  9 

the  editor  of  the  "Atlantic  Monthly."    He  is  saw  mills,  4  tanneries,  24  churches,  and  1,110 

the  author  of  the  article  on  Dante  in  this  cydo-  pupils  attendingsohools.    Capital,  Columbus. 

Eaadia.    Several  editions  of  his  collected  poems  LOWNDES,  K a wuNs,  an  American  lawyer 

ave  appeared  in  this  country,  and  8  editions  and  statesman,  born  in  the  British  West  Indies 

in  England.    The  editor  of  one  of  the  English  in  1722,  died  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  Aug.  24, 

editions,  Andrew  B.  Scoble,  says :  "  The  tone  1800.    His  parents  settled  when  he  was  veiy 

of  his  compositions  is  singularly  high-minded,  young  in  Charleston,  where  he  received  his 

vigorous,  and  pure.    Many  of  his  pieces  im-  education,  adopted  the  legal  profession,  and 

press  us  forcibly  with  the  idea  of  great  power,  practised  with   great   success.     In   1766  he 

of  imagination  scattering  its  wealth  with  singu-  was  appointed  by  the  crown  associate  ^ndge. 

lar  profuseness,  and  of  a  daring  originality  of  Within  8  months  he  delivered  the  opimon  of 

conception.    The  descriptive  power  shown  in  the  majority  of  the  court,  but  contraiy  to  that 
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of  the  chief  jnstioo,  in  favor  of  the  legaUty  of  hlj  of  Sonth  Oarolina,  in  which  office  he  served 
pablio  proceedings  without  the  employment  of  till  in  1810  he  was  elected  to  the  lower  house 
stamped  paper.  This  able  and  elaborate  opin-  of  congress,  where  he  continued  till  1822,  when 
ion  illustrates  the  paramount  necessity  which  his  declining  health  compelled  his  resignation, 
legitimated  the  revolution,  waives  all  considera-  He  cooperated  with  the  republican  party  of  his 
tion  of  the  stamp  act  as  a  constitutional  meas-  time  without  being  a  partisan ;  was  an  urgent 
ure,  and  only  argues  from  the  common  law  supporter  of  the  war  of  1812;  reviewed  the 
with  reference  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  conduct  of  Jackson  in  the  Seminole  war ;  and 
In  1768  he  moved  a  resolution  in  the  assembly  spoke  frequently  on  matters  pertaining  to  the 
of  South  Oarolina  for  the  erection  of  a  statue  army,  the  navy,  the  finances,  the  national 
of  William  Pitt,  in  acknowledgment  of  that  bank,  the  Missouri  compromise,  the  Spanish 
statesman's  services  to  the  colonies  and  the  treaty,  and  the  tariff.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
British  constitution.  The  measure  was  carried,  committee  on  ways  and  means  from  1818  to  1822. 
and  the  statue  still  remains  in  Charleston.  In  His  friends  regarded  him  as  the  most  proper 
1775  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  council  of  person  for  the  highest  dignity  in  the  country, 
safety,  and  of  the  committee  appointed  under  The  summer  of  1820  he  passed  in  Europe;  that 
it  In  1776  he  was  one^i  a  commitee  of  11  of  1821  in  the  low  country  of  South  Carolina, 
appointed  to  draft  a  conStitution  for  the  prov-  where  he  contracted  the  malarious  disease  of 
ince,  and  subsequently  a  member  of  the  legisla-  the  climate,  which  impaired  his  constitution, 
tive  council  created  by  the  constitution.  In  His  physicians  prescribed  a  voyage  to  Europe, 
1778  he  was  elected  president  of  the  province,  and  he  died  on  the  passage, 
and  gave  his  official  assent  to  the  new  constitu-  LOWTH,  William,  an  English  clergyman 
tion.  Savannah  was  soon  captured  by  the  and  author,  bom  in  London  in  1661,  died  in 
British  forces,  Georgia  succumbed,  and  South  Buriton,  Hampshire,  in  1782.  He  was  gradu- 
Carolina  was  threatened.  Mr.  Lowndes  ad-  ated  at  Oxford  in  1688,  where  he  distinguished 
dressed  himself  with  energy  to  the  preparar  himself  by  his  attainments  as  a  biblical  scholar, 
tions  for  the  enemy,  but,  having  fewer  than  After  leaving  the  university  he  became  chap- 
10,000  men  in  the  field,  was  unable  to  resist  lain  to  Dr.  Mew,  bishop  of  Winchester,  who  m 
overwhelming  forces  by  sea  and  land.  Charles-  1696  conferred  on  him  a  prebend  in  his  own 
ton  soon  shared  the  fate  of  Savannah,  and  he  cathedral,  and  in  1699  presented  him  to  the 
remained  for  some  time  a  prisoner.  He  was  living  of  Buriton,  which  he  retained  till  his 
subsequently  a  member  of  the  -  assembly  of  death.  He  contributed  many  valuable  notes  to 
South  Carolina,  when  the  federal  constitution  Potter^s  **  Clemens  Alexandrinus,"  Hudson's 
was  submitted  to  the  states  for  adoption.  He  "  Josephus,''  and  Reading^s  "  Ecclesiastical  His- 
strennously  opposed  it,  objecting  to  the  restric-  torians.'*  The  principal  of  his  own  works  are : 
tion  which  it  imposed  upon  tbe  slave  trade,  "A  Vindication  of  the  Divine  Authority  and 
which  he  dedarea  to  be  the  great  source  of  Inspiration  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments '' 
the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  South;  to  (Oxford,  1692);  "Directions  for  the  Profit- 
the  clause  giving  power  to  congress  to  regulate  able  Beading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures"  (London, 
commerce ;  and  to  the  centralization  of  power  1708) ;  and  "  Commentaries  on  the  Prophets" 
which  would  accrue  to  the  federal  government  (1725.) — Robebt,  D.D.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
from  the  general  effect  of  the  constitution,  pro-  born  in  Buriton,  Nov.  28, 1710,  died  in  Fulham, 
testing  that  it  would  reduce  the  states  to  the  near  London,  Nov.  8, 1787.  He  was  graduated 
conditioa  of  mere  corporations,  and  give  a  dan-  at  New  college,  Oxford,  in  1737,  and  in  1741 
gerons  dominance  to  the  North.  The  earnest-  succeeded  Mr.  Spenco  as  professor  of  poetry 
ness  of  his  opposition  appears  from  the  closing  there,  in  which  capacity  he  delivered  a  course 
sentence  of  one  of  his  speeches :  "  I  wish  for  of  lectures  on  the  "  Sacred  Poetry  of  the  He- 
no  other  epitaph  than  this:  *Here  lies  one  brews."  In  1744  Bishop  Hoadley  presented 
who  opposed  the  federal  constitution,  holding  him  to  the  living  of  Ovington,  Hampshire.  In 
it  to  be  fatal  to  the  liberties  of  his  country.' "  l748-'9  he  travelled  on  the  continent  with  Mr. 
At  the  close  of  the  debate  the  resolution  was  Legge,  afterward  chancellor  of  the  exchequer, 
carried  against  him  by  only  a  single  vote. —  and  Lords  George  and  Frederic  Cavendish,  bro- 
WiLLiAM  Jones,  son  of  the  preceding,  an  thers  of  the  duke  of  Devonshire.  In  1750  he 
American  statesman,  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C,  was  made  archdeacon  of  Winchester,  and  in 
Feb.  7,  1782,  died  at  sea,  Nov.  22. 1822.  From  1763  rector  of  East  Woodhay  in  Hampshire, 
his  7th  till  his  10th  year  he  was  educated  in  and  in  1755  he  accompanied  the  duke  of  Dov- 
England.  Returning  to  Charleston,  he  com-  onshire,  lord  lieutenant,  to  Ireland  as  chap- 
pleted  his  preparatory  studies  under  Dr.  Gal-  lain.  He  was  nominated  by  his  patron  to  the 
laher,  a  Roman  Catholic  priest,  was  graduated  see  of  Limerick,  but  declined  it  for  the  pre- 
at  Charleston  college,  entered  the  law  office  of  bend  of  Durham  and  rectory  of  Sedgefield. 
Chancellor  De  Saussure,  and  was  admitted  to  In  1766  he  was  raised  to  &e  bishopric  of 
the  bar  in  1804,  having  previously  married  St.  David's.  He  was  translated  to  Oxford  in 
Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Gen.  Thomas  Pinckney.  the  same  year,  and  to  London  in  1777.  On 
He  soon  abandoned  his  profession  to  attend  to  the  death  of  Archbishop  Comwallis  in  1788, 
his  plantation.  In  1806  he  was  elected  to  the  George  HI.  offered  Dr.  Lowth  the  primacy 
house  of  representatives  in  the  general  assem-  of  Canterbury,  but  in  consequence  of  infirm 
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health  he  declined  it.  His  most  important  in  a  public  school,  striving  with  infinite  labor 
works  are  :  Pr<Blecti(meB  de  Sacra  Pom  JSi^  to  master  the  Latin  grammar  at  the  age  of  33. 
hraorum  (Oxford,  1758) ;  **Life  of  William  of  He  had  already  formed  the  design  of  collecting 
Wjkeham"  (1758  ;  2d  ed.,  1759);  **  English  a  body  of  companions  to  labor  in  some  waj  for 
Grammar^^  (1762) ;  and  a  metrical  '*  Transla-  the  good  of  reUgion,  and  when  in  1526  he  went 
tion  of  Isaiah"  (1778),  which  is  his  greatest  from  Barcelona  to  the  university  of  Alcala  he 
production.  The  18th  edition  of  this  version  was  followed  by  a  few  friends  bent  upon  imi- 
appeared  in  London  in  1842.  tating  his  mode  of  life.  They  wore  a  plain 
LOXA.  See  Loja.  gray  habit ;  they  lived  by  begging ;  and  what- 
LOYD,  Lewis,  a  London  banker,  bom  Jan.  ever  time  they  coald  spare  from  study  was 
1, 1768,  died  at  Overstone  park,  Northampton-  spent  in  exhortation  and  attendance  at  the 
shire.  May  18, 1858.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  hospitals.  The  preachings  of  Luther  and  the 
Mr.  William  Loyd,  and  in  the  ear]y  part  of  his  doctrines  of  the  Alombrados  about  this  time  had 
life  officiated  as  pastor  of  a  sm^Jl  dissenting  filled  Spain  with  alarm  alike  at  religious  novel- 
chapel  at  Manchester.  Having  married  in  ties  ana  at  all  secret  gatherings.  Ignatius  was 
1793  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  John  Jones,  a  cast  into  prison,  and  though  his  trial,  as  one 
wealthy  merchant  of  that  city,  he  entered  into  of  his  biographers  relates,  "  appeared  more 
partnership  with  his  father-in-law,  and  after-  likely  to  lead  to  his  Canonization  than  to  his 
ward  established  a  branch  house  in  London,  condemnation  as  a  criminal,"  he  was  forbidden 
under  the  firm  of  Jones,  Loyd,  and  co.,  which  to  preach  and  ordered  to  put  off  his  peculiar 
has  since  become  one  of  ^e  leading  banking  garb.  At  Salamanca,  whither  he  then  re- 
establishments  of  England.  Its  prosperity  is  moved,  he  was  treated  with  still  more  sever- 
chiefiy  due  to  the  energy,  industry,  and  in-  ity,  but  finally  dismissed  with  honor,  though 
teUigence  of  Mr.  Loyd,  who  was  for  a  long  with  such  restrictions  upon  his  freedom  to 
time  a  ruling  spirit  of  the  financial  world  of  preach  that  he  resolved  to  go  to  France,  and 
London.  By  his  first  wife  he  left  an  only  son  arrived  in  Paris  in  Feb.  1528.  His  companions 
and  hoir,  Samuel  Jones  Loyd,  who  was  raided  had  one  by  one  forsaken  him,  but  here  at  the 
in  1850  to  tibe  peerage  under  the  title  of  Bah>n  xmiversity  he  found  new  friends  who  were  to 
Overstone.  ^  be  the  earliest  members  of  the  society  of  Jesus. 
LOYOLA,  Saint  Ignatius  de,  founder  of  the  '  The  first  was  a  young  ecclesiastic,  Pierre  Le- 
society  of  Jesus,  bom  at  the  castle  of  Loyola,  febvre,  or  Peter  Faber ;  the  second,  Francis 
near  Azcoytia,  Guipuzcoa,  Spain,  in  1491,  died  Xavier.  James  Laynez,  Alphcxiso  Salmenm, 
in  Rome,  July  81,  1556.  His  true  name  was  Nicholas  Bobadilla,  and  Simon  Rodrignez 
Don  Inigo  Lopez  de  Recalde  de  Loyola.  He  joined  him  soon  afterward.  In  July,  153^  he 
was  the  youngest  of  11  children  bom  to  Don  assembled  these  6  disciples,  and  laid  before 
Bertram,  lord  of  Ognez  and  Loyola,  and  Dofia  them  his  plan  for  founding  a  new  missionary 
Ma^a  Saez  de  Balde  his  wife.  At  the  age  of  order,  to  labor  especially  in  Palestine.  The 
14  he  was  sent  to  the  court  of  Ferdinand  and  proposal  was  received  with  enthusiasm.  It 
Isabella  as  page  to  the  king,  whom  he  accom-  was  resolved  that  the  associates  should  remain 
panied  in  his  wars  against  tne  Portuguese,  the  in  Paris  until  all  had  completed  their  studies, 
Kavarrais,  tibe  Frencn,  and  the  Moors,  di^lay-  and  if  within  a  year  after  that  time  no  oppor- 
ing  a  valor  and  capacity  which  soon  raisea  him  tunity  occurred  of  reaching  the  Holy  Land, 
to  the  height  of  reputation.  His  gallantry  and  they  should  offer  their  services  to  the  pope. 
oourtly  bearing  were  equal  to  his  bravery,  and  On  the  feast  of  the  Assumption  (Aug.  15)  they 
the  young  soldier  seemed  destined  for  a  brilliant  took  their  vows  at  the  chapel  of  Our  Lady  of 
position  in  the  world  when  a  wound  in  the  leg,  Montmartre,  near  Paris,  adding  to  the  usaal 
received  while  heroically  defending  the  city  of  obligations  of  poverty  and  chastity  two  others, 
Pampeluna  against  the  French  in  1521,  left  him  of  visiting  the  Holy  Land  and  obedience  to  the 
a  prisoner  and  a  cripple.  The  reading  of  cer-  pope.  They  continued  to  live  I4>art  from  one 
tain  lives  of  the  sdnts  during  his  long  conva-  another,  but  followed  a  certain  rule  of  life 
lescence  turned  his  thoughts  toward  a  religious  which  Ignatius  marked  out  for  them.  Tliey 
life.  As  soon  as  his  health  was  restored,  hav-  were  accused  of  heresy,  but  an  examination  by 
ing  regained  his  liberty,  he  made  a  pilgrimage  the  inquisition  resulted  in  their  triumphant  ao- 
to  the  famous  monastery  of  Montserrat  near  quittal.  Soon  afterward  Isnatius  was  ioduced 
Barcelona,  changed  clothes  with  a  beggar,  and  by  failing  health  to  revisit  his  native  province, 
ooncealing  his  name  and  rank  passed  10  months  where  his  humility  was  severely  wounded  by 
at  the  littie  village  of  Manresa,  part  of  the  time  the  anxiety  of  the  people  to  do  him  the  hon<Mr 
in  the  solitude  of  a  cave,  and  part  engaged  in  proper  to  a  saint.  He  preferred  to  employ  him- 
tiie  most  loathsome  offices  at  a  hospital.  Long  self  in  the  hospitals,  to  live  by  alms,  to  sleep 
&8ts,  scourginffs,  and  other  self-imposed  pen-  upon  a  bare  board,  and  to  preach  to  the  mnlti- 
ances  frequenUy  brought  him  near  to  death,  tude ;  and  the  entreaties  of  his  relatives  could 
Early  in  1528  he  set  out  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Je-  only  induce  him  to  enter  his  paternal  castle  for 
v*usalem,  journeying  much  of  the  way  on  foot^  one  night.  After  passing  through  some  other 
and  depending  upon  the  charity  of  chance  pass-  parts  of  Spain  he  took  ship  at  Valencia,  landed 
ers  for  his  £uly  food.  He  visited  the  holy  at  Genoa,  and  journeyed  on  foot  to  Venice, 
places,  and  the  next  year  saw  him  at  Barcelona  where  he  arrived  toward  the  close  of  1535.    In 
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Jan.  1587,  he  was  joined  by  bis  associates,  now  be  recognized  as  a  nobleman  or  bonored  as  a 
increased  to  9  in  number,  and  after  a  few  saint ;  but  be  lost  no  opportunity  of  freeing  bis 
montbs  of  labor  in  the  hospitals  the  whole  character  from  such  aspersions  as  could  affect 
party  with  the  exception  of  Ignatius  went  to  the  prosperity  of  his  oroer.  His  early  military 
Rome,  reoeiyed  the  pope^s  blessing  on  their  tm-  education  had  impressed  upon  his  character  a 
dertakiiig,  and  then  returned  to  Venice  with  firmness  and  generosity  of  temper  which  he 
permission  for  all  of  their  number  who  were  always  retained.  Hence  he  constituted  his  or- 
not  already  priests  to  be  raised  at  once  to  that  der  somewhat  according  to  military  miles,  but 
order.  Ignatius  however  deferred  his  own  or-  in  his  personal  intercourse  with  his  disciples 
dination  until  Christmas  day,  1688.  In  the  he  displayed  a  paternal  tenderness,  and  in  gov- 
mean  time  the  prescribed  period  of  a  year  had  eming  and  framing  rules  for  the  society  he 
elapsed,  and  the  continuance  of  war  between  showed  a  prudence  which  has  never  ceased  to 
the  emperor  and  the  sultan  was  still  an  insuper-  excite  the  admiration  of  those  who  have  least 
able  obstacle  to  their  intended  voyage  to  Pal-  sympathy  with  his  principles.  The  best  monu- 
estine.  Ignatius  assembled  his  disciples,  and  ment  of  Ignatius,  if  we  except  the  society  of 
having  prescribed  for  them  a  rule  of  life,  and  Jesus  itself,  is  the  book  of  ^*  Spiritual  Exer- 
given  them  the  name  by  which  they  have  ever  cises^'  which  he  composed  in  his  solitude  at 
since  been  teown,  set  out  with  two  compan-  Manresa.  It  comprises  a  series  of  meditations 
ions  for  Rome,  and  unfolded  his  plans  to  Pope  for  the  use  not  only  of  religious  but  of  persons  in 
Paul  in.  After  much  difficulty  a  bull  for  tne  the  world.  The  "  Exercises'*  may  be  said  to  lie 
establishment  of  the  new  order  was  granted,  at  the  foundation  of  the  order.  The  vocation  of 
Sept.  27, 1540.  In  the  following  spring  a  meet-  every  novice  is  tested  by  them ;  the  first  mem- 
ing  of  the  members  was  held  at  Rome,  and  bers  performed  them ;  and  they  were  the  ground 
Ignatius  was  unanimously  chosen  general.  Im-  of  many  of  the  persecutions  to  which  their  an- 
mediately  afterward  they  made  their  solemn  thor  was  subjected.  "  The  object  which  he  pro- 
religious  profession  at  a  church  outside  the  posed  and  attained,^'  says  Bartoli,  ^'  was  to  re- 
walls,  and  Ignatius,  having  fixed  his  residence  duce  the  cure  of  the  soul  to  an  art,  by  basing  upon 
at  Rome,  then  applied  himself  to  the  final  elab-  certain  principles  of  fdth  an  exact  and  perfect 
oration  of  the  constitution,  of  which  as  yet  method,  whicn,  practised  by  the  application  of 
only  a  sketch  had  been  drawn  up.  His  subse-  the  means  prescribed  by  him,  is  almost  infalli- 
qnent  history  is  that  of  his  order.  Beside  the  bly  successml.*^  The  book  of  exercises  has  been 
common  labors  of  benevolence  in  which  he  had  translated  into  Latin,  French,  and  English,  and 
been  so  long  engaged,  he  founded  at  Rome  a  often  reprinted.  Ignatius  wa3  beatifiea  by 
number  of  charitaUe  institutions,  among  which  Pope  Paul  Y.  in  1607,  and  canonized  by  Greg- 
were  a  house  for  Jewish  catechumens,  a  college  ory  XY:  in  1622.  His  festival  is  kept  on  July 
for  Qerman  youth,  an  asylum  for  penitent  81.  Among  the  numerous  biographies  of  him 
women  and  poor  girls  who  were  exposed  to  are  those  of  Ribadeneira,  Vida  ae  S,  Ignacio 
great  temptation,  and  a  foundling  hospital.  Qfadrid,  1570) ;  Haffei,  De  Vita  et  Moribus  S, 
For  many  years  his  life  had  been  a  perpetual  Ignatii  Loyola  (Rome,  1584) ;  Gretser,  Apo- 
sickness,  and  for  some  time  previous  to  his  logia  pro  Vita  S,  Ignatii  (8  vols.  8vo.,  Ingol- 
death  he  was  able  to  take  little  share  in  the  stadt,  1599,  1601,  1604) ;  Michael  Walpole, 
details  of  government.  At  the  repeated  re-  "Life  of  St.  Ignatius "  (St.  Omer,  1617);  Bar- 
quest  of  his  companions  he  left  in  writing  an  toll,  Ik  Vita  S,  Ignatii  (fol.,  Rome,  1650 ;  En- 
acconnt  of  his  early  life  and  conversion.  He  glish  translation,  2  vols.  12mo.,  New  York, 
died  alone  in  his  room,  and  after  a  long  inter-  1855)  ;  Bouhours,  Vie  do  8.  Ignaee  (Paris, 
regnnm  was  succeeded  in  the  generalship  of  1679) ;  Genelli,  Leben  des  heiligen  Ignatius  f>on 
the  order  by  James  Laynez. — ^Ignatius  was  of  Loyola  (8vo.,  imspruck,  1848). 
middling  stature,  majestic  air,  and  noble  conn-  LOZtiRE,  a  S.  department  of  France,  in  the 
tenance,  but  slightly  lame  owing  to  his  wound  old  province  of  Languedoc,  bounded  by  the 
at  Pampeluna.  He  is  often  described  as  a  fiery  departments  of  Cantd,  Haute-Loire,  Arcldche, 
enthusiast,  but  nothing  could  be  farther  fh>m  Gard,  and  Aveyron ;  area,  1,965  sq.  m. ;  pop. 
the  truth.  Though  by  nature  of  an  ardent  in  1856,  140,819.  Its  surface  is  mountain- 
temperament,  his  actions  were  so  entirely  ous,  being  traversed  by  various  chains  and 
under  his  control  that  during  his  life  he  was  spurs  of  the  C^vennes,  the  principal  of  which 
commonly  thought  cold  and  phlegmatic.  His  are  the  plateau  of  the  Palais  du  Roi,  5,077  feet 
outward  bearing  gave  no  sign  of  the  religious  high,  the  Margeride,  4,982  feet,  and  the  Lozdre, 
zeal  which  burned  in  his  heart.  Obedience,  (from  which  the  department  derives  its  name), 
humility,  and  a  resignation  amounting  to  in-  4,887  feet.  The  chains  divide  the  department 
difiference,  were  among  the  virtues  which  he  into  8  districts.  The  soil  is  poor,  and  the 
most  loved  to  inculcate.  He  was  content,  so  climate  severe.  Three  considerable  rivers,  the 
long  as  he  had  not  the  interests  of  his  disciples  Allier,  Lot,  and  Tarn,  have  their  sources  in  the 
to  consult,  to  pass  for  a  fool  and  a  madman ;  he  mountains  of  this  department.  Manufactures 
imitated  the  speech  and  manners  of  the  beg-  and  trade  are  of  little  importance.  Lead,  iron, 
gars  whom  he  served  in  the  hospitals ;  he  was  antimony,  and  other  minerals  are  rained,  and 
never  so  well  pleased  as  when  loaded  with  in-  sheep  extensively  reared.  Capital,  Mende. 
suits ;  he  avoided  all  places  where  he  might  LuBBOOE,  Bib  Johk  Wiluam,  an  English 
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astronomer,  bom  in  London,  March  fi6, 1808.  1868  neariy  70  sailing  and  steam  Teasels;  in  the 
He  was  gradnated  at  Trinity  college,  Oambridge,  foreign  trade  there  were  940  entrances  and 
in  1825.  His  life  has  been  devoted  to  scientific  969  clearances,  and  in  the  coasting  trade  60Q| 
labors,  and  he  is  the  author  of  nnmerous  papers  vessels.  One  third  of  the  imports  come  bj 
in  the  ^^  Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Astronomical  land  and  river  from  Hamburg ;  the  remainder 
Society,  ^^  and  in  the  *^  Philosophical  Transac-  by  sea,  even  large  vessels,  which  formerly  had 
tions  of  the  Royal  Society.^'  Of  the  latter  body  to  discharge  at  Travemtlnde,  being,  through 
he  was  for  12  years  treasurer  and  vice-presi-  recent  enlargements  of  the  port,  now  able  to 
dent.  Of  these  papers,  an  important  series  on  come  to  the  city.  The  chief  imnorts  are  cot- 
the  planetary  and  lunar  theory  have  been  pub-  ton,  silk  goods,  hardware,  and  other  mannfae* 
lished  as  a  separate  work  under  the  title,  ^*  On  tures,  colonial  articles,  dye  stufEs,  zinc,  &«x, 
the  Theory  of  the  Moon  and  on  the  Fertur-  The  exports  consist  mainly  of  com,  cattle, 
bations  of  the  Planets^'  (8vo.,  1888 ;  2d  ed.  wool,  timber,  iron,  and  fish.  The  principal 
enlarged,  1884-^6).  Between  1881  and  1887  he  manufactnres  are  tobacco,  soap,  paper,  play- 
contributed  to  the  "Philosophical  Transac-  ing  cards,  linen  and  cott<m  goods,  and  irom 
tions**  a  number  of  papers  on  the  tides  in  the  L&beck  piossesses  an  exchange,  a  commercial 
ports  of  London  and  Liverpool,  for  which  the  school,  and  many  large  insurance  companiea, 
royal  society  bestowed  upon  him  their  medal  the  fire  insurance  company  annually  insuring 
on  physics.  He  also  edited  the  maps  of  the  property  to  the  amount  of  26,000,000  marks. 
stars  published  by  the  society  for  the  diffiasion  Many  business  transactions  are  carried  on  with 
of  useful  knowledge,  and  has  published  ^^  Com-  Russia  and  Scandinavia,  large  steamers  plying 
putation  of  Eclipses,"  and  "  Classification  of  between  Ldbeck  and  Gopei^agen,  Stockholm, 
the  ditferent  Branches  of  Human  Knowledge,"  and  St.  Petersburg.  Ldbeck  has  a  republican 
of  which  2  editions  have  appeared,  beside  otiier  form  of  government,  administered  by  a  senate 
writings.  of  20  life  members,  and  by  120  delates  elected 
LtlBEOK,  one  of  the  4  free  cities  of  Ger-  for  6  years.  The  expenditures  and  receipts  in 
many,  situated  in  lat.  58''  61'  N.,  long.  10°  50'  1869  were  respectively  about  1,100,000  marks ; 
E.,  on  a  ridge  between  the  rivers  Trave  and  the  public  debt  amounts  to  about  12,000,000, 
Wakenitz,  29  m.  by  railway  N.  E.  from  Ham-  including  a  new  railway  loan  of  8,000,000^ 
burg,  and  146  m.  K.  W.  from  Berlin ;  area  of  The  decimal  system  of  currency  has  been  in 
the  city  and  its  territory,  110  sq.  m. ;  pop.  of  operation  since  1857. — ^LQbeck  was  founded, 
LQbeck  proper  and  its  suburbs  in  1868, 80,715 ;  near  the  site  of  a  more  ancient  Slavic  town  of 
of  52  villages  and  82  hamlets  scattered  around  the  same  name  which  had  been  destroyed,  in 
in  neighboring  principalities,  12,508 ;  of  ^e  the  first  half  of  the  12th  century,  by  Adolj^ms 
bailiwick  of  Bergedorf,  part  of  the  Yierlanden  II.,  count  of  Holstein,  and  ceded  by  him  in 
district,  which  the  city  holds  in  common  with  1168  to  Henry  the  Lion,  who  greatly  increased 
Hamburg,  12,198 ;  total,  56,421.  The  city  has  the  prosperity  of  the  city,  and  gave  it  the  oeie- 
a  cathedral  remarkable  for  its  wood  carvings  brated  code  of  laws  known  as  Dot  Luhuche 
and  paintings  by  Memling,  and  the  church  of  Becht,  The  emperor  Frederic  II.  conferred 
St.  Mary,  one  of  the  finest  pointed  Gothic  upon  it  in  1226  the  privileges  of  an  imperial 
edifices  in  N.  Germany,  containing  pictures  by  free  city.  After  that  time,  and  especially  after 
Holbein,  Vandyke,  and  other  great  masters,  joining  the  Hanseatic  league,  LUbeck  became  a 
Conspicuous  among  the  other  public  buildings  is  place  of  great  commercial  magnitude  and  politi* 
the  shipowners'  guild,  and  particularly  the  cal  importance  as  the  capital  of  the  temse 
town  hall  or  Bathhatis,  with  the  famous  ancient  towns,  and  from  the  great  enterprise  of  its  citi- 
hall  of  the  Hansa,  in  which  the  deputies  from  zens.  During  the  80  years'  war  it  lost  its  prea- 
86  cities  used  to  meet,  and  in  the  lower  story  of  tige,  and  during  the  wars  of  Napoleon  it  was 
which  the  senate  still  assembles.  The  Holstein  subjected  to  many  vicissitudes,  from  which  il 
and  Burg  gates  are  also  objects  of  architectural  has  since  greatly  recovered, 
interest,  as  well  as  the  hospital  of  the  Holy  LUBLIN,  a  government  of  Russian  Poland, 
Ghost,  which  is  the  principal  of  the  many  bounded  N.  and  £.  by  the  Bug,  S.  by  Austrian 
charitable  institutions  of  the  city.  The  chief  Galicia,  and  W.  by  the  Ylsl^ ;  area  aboat 
educational  establishment  is  the  gymnasium.  12,000  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  1jOOO,000.  The 
The  size  of  the  ramparts,  now  converted  into  interior  is  traversea  by  the  Wieprs,  which 
public  walks,  and  the  quaint  architecture  and  flows  into  the  Vistula  near  Pulawy.  The 
rich  decoration  of  many  of  the  houses,  bear  wit-  surface  is  level,  and  the  soil  fertile. — ^Luiilik, 
ness  to  the  former  importance  and  prosperity  the  capital,  is  situated  on  the  Bistrzyca,  an 
of  the  city,  which  it  retains  to  some  degree,  the  affluent  of  the  Wieprz ;  pop.  16,000,  a  larg<a 
supreme  court  of  all  the  free  cities  of  Germany  part  of  whom  are  Jews.  It  is  divided  into  the 
bein^  still  held  at  Ltkbeck,  and  its  commerce  old  and  new  towns,  and  has  numerous  public 
contmuing  to  be  of  magnitude,  notwithstanding  buildings  and  churches.  It  is  the  most  im* 
the  proximity  to  and  the  competition  of  Ilam-  portent  commercial  town  of  the  kingdom  after 
burg  and  Bremen.  Still  it  has  considerably  Warsaw,  and  has  also  some  woollen  and  linen 
declined  compared  with  the  times  when  the  manufactures. 

Hanse  towns  monopolized  the  traffic  of  Eu-  LUBRICANT  (Lat.  luMcui,  slippery),  a  anb- 

rope.     The  registered  shipping  comprised  in  stance  usually  of  an  oily  nature,  applied  to 
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'^Daelnnery  in  order  to  facifitate  its  moTements  the  better  oilfl^  some  of  wbich  continue  the 
and  protect  it  from  wear.  Beside  oils  and  race  8  or  10  dajs.  In  the  trials  made  by  Mr. 
grease,  tar  is  used  for  wheels  of  carriages,  and  Kaamyth,  linseed  oil  flowed  freely  for  one  day, 
pulvenzed  soanstone  for  the  journals  of  heavy  but  stopped  in  the  space  of  18  indbes.  The 
wheels.  Graphite  also  is  applied  to  the  same  best  sperm  oil  flowea  most  freely  for  2  days, 
use,  for  which  it  is  adapted,  forming  a  hard  but  the  8d  day  was  passed  by  common  sperm 
smooth  surface  like  that  of  polished  metal,  oil,  which  on  the  9th  day  reached  within  2 
In  large  manufacturing  establishments  the  se-  inches  of  the  foot  of  the  plane,  the  best  sperm 
lection  of  proper  lubricants  is  always  a  matter  haying  stopped  on  the  7th  day  at  4  feet  Qi 
of  especial  care.  The  chief  requisites  are  iudies.  M.  W.  Artus,  noticing  the  tendency 
sufficient  body,  so  that  the  material  shall  not  of  oils  to  gradually  decompose  and  oxidize  the 
be  thrown  out  by  the  movement  of  the  ma-  metals  they  come  in  contact  with,  was  led  to 
ehinery,  and  at  the  same  time  permanent  try  for  watch  work  and  other  metallic  apparatus 
fluidity  while  the  material  is  in  contact  with  mixtures  of  the  hydrocarbons,  extracted  by  the 
metallic  surfaces,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  distillation  of  minend  coal.  To  deprive  them 
Some  oils  soon  beoome  gummy,  and  then  retard  of  their  disagreeable  odor,  he  caused  them  to 
the  jnovem^ts  they  are  intended  to  faoili-  be  purified  by  agitating  them  with  a  saturated 
tate.  In  a  mill  running  50,000  spindles  at  the  solution  of  hypochlorite  of  soda,  and  then  leav- 
rate  of  ^000  or  6,000  revdutiona  in  a  minute,  ing  them  for  some  time  to  repose.  The  oil  that 
a  slight  mcrease  of  visddity  in  the  oil  used  as  swims  upon  the  surface  being  removed,  they 
a  lubricant  is  inmiediately  felt  in  a  demand  for  are  agitated  anew  with  lime  water.  When 
additional  power  to  keep  up  the  motion.  Even  clear  they  are  decanted,  then  mixed  with  a  con- 
the  greater  fluidity  given  to  the  oil  by  the  in-  eentrated  solution  of  soda  in  the  proportion  of 
creased  temperature  caused  by  lighting  the  gaa  |,  and  then  are  rectified.  The  success  of  the 
at  night  makes  a  dififerenoe  of  several  horse-  trials  induced  the  publication  of  the  process  for 
powers  in  the  duty  of  an  engine  of  a  large  the  benefit  of  those  requiring  this  lubricant, 
establishment.  For  dehcate  works  designed  to  LUCA  GIORDANO.  See  Giordano. 
keep  in  motion  it  may  be  several  years,  as  of  LUOAN,  Geobge  Ghables  Binghaic,  earl  of, 
watcheSyOils  are  especially  prepared  by  process-  a  British  general,  bom  in  London,  April  16, 
es  often  kept  secret,  and  the  preparations  are  1800.  His  mother,  before  her  marriage  with 
sold  to  the  watchmakers  at  very  high  prices,  his  father  Richard,  2d  earl  of  Lucan,  had  been 
For  larger  machines  sperm  oil  is  the  lubricant  the  wife  of  Bernard  Edward  Howard,  after- 
oommonly  esteemed  the  best,  and  in  England  the  ward  duke  of  Norfolk,  from  whom  sue  was 
oil  of  rape  seed  is  extensively  used.  Most  other  divorced  by  act  of  parliament  in  1794.  He 
oils  become  more  or  less  gummy,  or  have  too  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  entered  the 
little  body.  The  latter  is  the  defect  of  coal  army  in  1816.  In  1828  he  joined  the  Rus- 
oils ;  but  although  these  cannot  be  used  alone,  sian  general  Diebitsch  as  a  volunteer  in  the 
the  heavier  portions  after  the  lighter  have  been  campaign  against  Turkey,  after  which  the 
distilled  off  answer  Bji  excellent  purpose  mixed  order  of  the  knights  of  St.  Anne  (2d  class) 
with  lard  oil,  sometimes  in  the  proportion  of  was  conferred  upon  him  by  the  czar  Nicho- 
50  per  cent.,  and  are  thus  largely  employed  at  las.  In  1829  he  proceeded  with  Diebitsch 
the  West.  The  lighter  portions  stand  at  about  across  the  Balkan,  as  commander  of  a  division 
40*^  of  Bamn^^s  scale,  and  the  heavier  from  23*^  of  the  Russian  cavalry,  which  he  brought  back 
to  26^.  An  oil  is  prepared  at  Hammondsville,  in  good  order  before  the  walls  of  Adrianople, 
Jefferson  co.,  Ohio,  from  bituminous  cos^  where  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the  Turks  was 
which  is  unusually  heavy,  standing  at  12°  B.,  concluded,  Sept.  14,  1829.  He  then  returned 
equivalent  to  a  specific  gravity  of  .99.  It  is  not  to  England,  and  retired  from  the  army  on  htdf 
adapted  for  illuminating  purposes,  but  is  found  pay  in  1886.  In  1889  he  succeeded  to  his  title 
to  be  a  good  lubricant  for  car  wheel  axles.  The  and  property,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  in 
heavier  kinds  of  natural  coal  oils  promise  well  the  county  of  Mayo,  Ireland,  beside  a  large 
as  lubricants ;  in  common  with  the  other  oils  estate  between  Staines  and  Ohertsey,  in  Surrey, 
of  this  class,  they  have  the  property  of  dissolv-  England.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  improve- 
ing  the  gum  produced  by  other  oils,  and  hence  ment  of  his  Irish  property,  and  rescued  within 
are  advantageously  mixed  with  them. — The  a  short  time  nearly  80,000  acres  from  a  ten- 
relative  qualities  of  lubricating  oils  are  tested  antry  steeped  in  misery,  but  the  summary  ejec- 
by  a  method  proposed  by  Mr.  Nasmyth.  A  tion  of  whom  subjected  him  to  great  odium, 
plate  of  iron  6  feet  long,  provided  with  a  nnm-  and  was  much  commented  upon  in  the  London 
ber  of  longitudinal  grooves  of  equal  size,  is  "  Times ''  and  other  newspapers.  The  duke  of 
plaoed  so  that  one  end  is  an  inch  higher  than  Wellington  had  great  regard  for  his  judgment 
the  other.  An  euual  sample  of  each  of  the  on  cavalry  matters ;  and  although  he  had  pre- 
oils  to  be  compared  is  poured  at  the  same  time  vions  to  this  time  not  token  a  prominent  posi- 
into  the  upper  end  of  each  of  these  grooves,  tion  in  the  army,  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
and  they  are  left  to  flow  toward  the  lower  of  1854  he  was  appointed  commander  of  the 
end.  Some  oils,  which  for  the  first  2  or  8  days  cavalry  in  the  Crimea,  with  the  rank  of  lieu- 
appear  to  be  most  fluid,  and  make  the  furthest  tenant-general,  his  brother-in-law,  the  earl  of 
progress,  begin  to  coagulate,  and  are  passed  by  Cardigan,  being  commander  of  the  light  brigade 
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of  oaTalrr.    He  was  wounded  before  Sebasto-  K.  W.  bj  Oamuuiia,  horn  wliieh  it  was  partlx 

po],  but  bis  name  is  most  oonspicaouslj  asso-  separated  bj  tne  river  Silams  (now  Selo),  N. 

ciated  with  the  celebrated  cavalry  charge  at  by  Samniomf  N.  £.  by  Apulia,  from  which  it 

Balaklava  ^Oct  25,  1854),  the  order  for  which  was  separated  by  the  Bradanus  (Bradano),  £. 

was  transmitted  from  Lora  Baslan  through  Lord  by  the  Tarentine  gulf,  8.  by  Bruttium,  and  W. 

Lucan  to  Lord  Oardigan.    ae  was  created  in  by  the  Tyrrhenian  sea.    The  territory  is  now 

1856  commander  of  the  French  legion  of  honor  entirely  included  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples.   It 

for  his  services  in  the  Crimea ;  but  his  conduct,  is  mountainous,  excepting  a  fertile  and  extensive 

togetlier  with  that  of  Cardigan,  was  made  the  plain  between  the  Apennines  and  the  gulf  of 

subject  of  an  investigation  by  the  Crimean  Taranto.    Beside  the  rivers  above  mentioned, 

board  of  inquiry,  which  however  did  not  result  it  was  watered  by  the  Tanager  (Negro),  an 

in  any  incrimination  of  either  of  them.    Among  affluent  of  the  Silarus,  the  Laus  (Lao),  which 

other  strictures  on  the  Crimean  report,  was  one  falls  into  the  Tyrrhenian  sea  on  the  confines 

published  by  the  London  '^  Daily  News,"  July  of  Bruttium,  the  Siris  (Sinno)  and  the  Sybaris 

26,  1856,  in  which  the  two  earls  were  handled  (Cosile),  which  flow  into  the  Tarentine  guU^ 

with  great  severity ;  in  that  article  it  was  said  near  the  towns  of  the  same  names,  and  other 

that  ^^  the  Lucan-Oardigan  scandal  still  remains  numerous  streams.    Among  the  principal  towna, 

undiminished  in  real  gravity,"  and  that  ^^  the  though  flourishing  at  various  periods*  were  U»- 

first  duty  of  the  commander-in-chief  now  is  to  tapontum,  HeracTea,  Sybaris,  and  Thurium  or 

introduce  into  the  service  a  deeper  sense  of  re-  Thurii  on  the  eastern  coast,  Posidonium  or  Psas- 

sponsibility,  a  more  earnest  sense  of  duty,  than  tum  and  Elea  or  Velia  on  the  western,  and  Pan- 

the  truculent  insubordination  of  the  two  white-  dosia  and  Potentia  in  the  interior.    The  original 

washed  peers."    This  led  to  an  action  for  libel  inhabitants  of  Lncania  were  the  Chones  and 

brought  by  Lucan  against  the  proprietors  of  (Enotrians,  who,  like  most  of  the  Greeks  who 

that  journal,  but  on  the  trial  (Dec.  5,  1866)  settled  on  the  coasts,  were  gradually  subdued 

the  verdict  was  given  for  the  defendants.    The  by  Samnites  from  the  N.,  who  in  their  tum 

earl  of  Lucan  is  a  member  of  the  house  of  were  subdued  by  the  Romans  in  the  earlier 

lords  as  a  representative  peer  of  Ireland,  and  part  of  the  dd  century  B.  C.    Lucania  toward 

is  a  conservative  in  poUtics.  the  close  of  the  same  century  became  a  prinoi- 

LUCAN  (Mabcus  Ann^us  Luoaihjs),  a  Bo-  pal  seat  of  the  2d  Punic  war,  which  for  ever 

man  poet,  bom  in  Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain,  destroyed  its  former  prosperity. 
A.  D.  39.  died  in  65.    His  father  was  of  eques-        LUCAS.    L  A  N.  W.  co.  of  Ohio,  border- 

trian  rank,  a  brother  of  the  philosopher  Seneca,  ing  on  Mich,  and  Lake  Erie,  bounded  partly 

and  carried  his  son  at  an  early  age  to  Rome,  on  the  S.  by  the  Maumee  river,  and  drained  by 

where  he  was  educated  under  the  best  masters,  the  Ottawa  and  Swan  creek ;  area,  420  sq.  m. ; 

His  talents  were  soon  generally  noticed,  and  pop.  in  1850, 12,263.    It  has  a  level  surface  and 

his  public  recitations  were  so  much  admired  fertile  soil    The   productions   in  1850  were 

that  he  was  forbidden  by  Nero  to  continue  51,914  bushels  of  wheat,  118,947  of  Indian 

them.    This  prohibition  caused  him  to  engage  com,  87,427  of  oats,  and  20,321  lbs.  of  wooL 

in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso,  in  which  he  was  There  were  7  flouring  mills,  10  saw  mills,  4  iron 

betrayed.    An  offer  of  pardon  induced  him  founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  3  tanneries,  13 

after  some  hesitation  to  turn  informer;   but  churches,  and  5,122  pupils  attending   public 

after  denouncing  his  accomplices,  among  whom  schools.    Capital,  Maumee  City.    IL    A  S.  oo. 

was  hb  mother  Acilia,  his  own  death  was  of  Iowa,  drained  by  branches  of  the  Chariton 

ordered  by  the  emperor.    Finding  escape  hope-  and  Des  Moines  rivers ;  area,  432  sq.  m. ;  pop. 

less,  he  caused  his  veins  to  be  opened,  and  died  in    1859,  5,287.    The  surface  is  rolling,  with 

while  repeating  some  of  his  own  verses  de-  prairies  and  forests,  and  the  soil  gener^ly  fer- 

scriptive  of  this  mode  of  death.    His  only  tile.     The  productions   in    1859  were  5,379 

extant  production  is  the  heroic  poem  Fhanalia^  bushels  of  wheat,  191,208  of  Indian  com,  6,587 

in  10  books,  the  subject  of  which  is  the  struggle  of  potatoes,  6,591  tons  of  hay,  and  Zfild  giJl& 

between  Caesar  and  Pompey,  which  was  decidr  of  molasses  from  sorghum.    Capital,  rolk. 
ed  by  the  battle  of  that  name.  The  10th  book  is       LUCAS,  Fbbdbbio,  an  English  joumalisti 

incomplete,  the  narrative  terminating  abrupt-  borninLondon,March30, 1812,  died  in  Staines, 

ly.    The  different   spirit   pervading  different  Middlesex,  Oct.  23, 1855.    His  family  on  both 

parts,  changing  from  flatteries  of  Nero  to  fierce  sides  belonged  to  the  society  of  Friends.    His 

invectives  against  tyranny,  proves  that  it  was  education  was  commenced  at  a  school  kept  by 

composed  at  mtervals.    It  reveals  much  poetical  a  member  of  that  society  at  Darlington,  and 

power,  but  has  great  defects,  and  has  often  continued  at  the  London  university,  where  he 

been  both  admired  and  condemned  with  exag-  remained  3  years.    He  then  entered  the  cham- 

geratiou.    The  best  edition  is  that  of  Weber  bers  of  a  conveyancer,  and  kept  his  terms  at 

(Leipsio,  1821-'81).  The  principal  English  trans-  the  Middle  Temple.    In  1885  he  began  the 

lations  are  by  Christopher  Marlowe  (of  the  first  practice  of  law,  in  which  he  had  good  success. 

book,  1600),  May  (1627),  Rowe  (1718),  and  Foar  years  later  he  entered  the  Roman  Catholic 

Riley,  in  ^^  Bohn^s  Classical  Library"  (1858).  church,  and   published   a  pamphlet   entitled 

LUCANIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  division  "  Reasons  for  becoming  a  Roman  Catholic,'* 

of  southern  Italy  or  Magna  Greecia,  bounded  addressed  to  the  society  of  Friends.    It  is  a 
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terjr  deftr  and  vigorons  ezpodtlon  of  the  ing  seaport  Viareg^o  is  the  chief  place  ai 
motives  which  induced  him  to  take  so  im-  export  for  Carrara  marble. — The  road  to  the 
portant  a  step.  He  founded  at  London  the  celebrated  hatha  of  Lucca  (about  14  m.  from 
^  Tablet,''  a  newspaper  since  widely  known  as  the  city)  is  lined  with  picturesque  villages,  the 
an  advocate  and  exponent  of  Catholic  views,  principid  of  which,  Ponte  a  Seraglio,  occnpiea 
and  contributed  to  the  ^*  Dublin  Review."  Li  a  central  position  between  the  Bagni  Caldi  and 
1849  he  transferred  the  ^'  Tablet "  to  Dublin,  Bacni  alia  Villa,  and  contains  a  post  office,  a 
and  in  186S  was  returned  to  parliament  by  the  canno,  an  English  book  club,  and  many  hotels, 
comity  of  Meath.  houses,  and  ^ops.  The  Bagni  Ciddi  consist 
LUCCA,  an  Italian  territory,  successively  an  of  two  warm  springs,  in  one  of  which  the  ther- 
independent  republic,  duchy,  and  province  of  mometer  stands  at  186°,  and  which  has  a  Isiger 
Toscany,  and  since  March,  1860,  forming  nart  of  proportion  of  salt  than  the  other  springs.  The 
Sardinia,  bounded  N.  by  Modena,  £.  ana  S.  by  Bagni  aJla  Villa  have  a  spring  of  about  100°. 
Tuscany,  and  W.  by  the  Mediterranean ;  area  The  other  baths  are  those  of  San  Giovanni,  with 
in  1854,  512  sq.  m. ;  pop.  261,000.  It  is  di-  2  springs  of  98°,  Dooce  Basse  of  15  springs  vary- 
vided  into  the  momitainous  districts  amon^  the  ing  between  96°  and  110°,  and  Bamabo,  with 
Apennines,  including  the  valley  of  the  Lmsa ;  a  spring  of  102°.  The  springs  contain  sulphates 
the  valley  of  the  Serohio,  comprising  the  fine  and  mnriates  of  lime  and  of  magnesia,  but 
and  highly  cultivated  plain  of  Lucca ;  and  the  chiefly  sulphate  of  lime.  The  waters  are  oene- 
fiats  near  the  sea,  in  part  marshy,  but  produc-  ficial  for  cutaneous  and  kindred  diseases,  and, 
ing  good  pasture. — ^Lttooa,  the  chief  city  of  the  the  valley  in  which  the  baths  of  Lucca  are  sit- 
above  territory,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  and  bean-  uated  being  one  of  the  finest  and  the  coolest 
tifal  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  watered  in  Italy,  they  are  a  favorite  summer  resort, 
by  the  Serchio,  12  m.  N.  E.  by  railway  from  and  contain  many  fine  villas. — Lucca  (anc.  Lued) 
Pisa  and  49  m.  W.  from  Florence ;  pop.  about  belonged  to  the  Etruscans  previous  to  becom- 
26,000.  The  streets  are  well  paved.  The  prin-  ing  a  Roman  colony.  In  the  middle  ages  it 
cipal  squares  are  the  Piazza  Dncale,  Piazza  S.  was  a  republic,  often  in  conflict  with  Pisa  and 
Michele,  and  the  Piazza  del  Mercato.  The  last,  Florence,  for  some  time  siding  with  the  former 
which  is  the  most  remarkable,  and  in  which  city  at  the  head  of  ihe  GhibeUines.  Subse- 
the  market  has  been  held  since  1889,  occupies  quently  it  fell  into  the  hands  oi  Ihe  Viscontis  of 
the  site  and  preserves  the  form  of  the  ancient  Milan ;  and  after  having  been  liberated  from 
amphitheatre,  which  had  2  stories  of  54  arches  their  yoke  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.  in  tiie 
each,  and  could  accommodate  with  seats  nearly  latter  part  of  the  14th  century,  it  again  became 
11,000  spectators.  The  chief  public  buildings  the  prey  of  several  petty  tyrants,  and  eventu- 
are  the  town  house,  the  public  library,  the  ally  recovered  its  independence  and  formed  a 
ducal  palace,  the  Palazzo  Pretorio,  the  Palazzo  government,  ruled  by  a  smsdl  and  narrow- 
Mansi  and  the  Palazzo  Borghi  (now  used  as  a  minded  aristocracy.  An  attempt  to  establish 
pauper  asylum),  with  the  so  called  Scaligerian  a  more  popular  government  made  by  the  gon- 
oastles  and  a  lofty  tower  adjoining  it,  this  palace  foloniere  Durlamacchi  toward  the  middle  of 
as  well  as  some  others  of  Lucca  having  been  ori-  the  16th  centuxy  failed,  and  its  instigator  was 
ginally  intended  for  pnrpoees  of  defence  as  well  put  to  death.  The  Martinian  law  passed  soon 
as  for  habitation  and  state.  There  are  nearly  afterward,  and  so  called  after  its  author,  the 
40  churches.  The  cathedral,  dedicated  to  St.  gonfaloniere  Martino  Bemardini,  established  a 
Martin,  is  of  the  11th  century,  with  archie-  close  form  of  aristocratic  government  resem- 
piscopal  archives  abounding  in  ancient  histori-  bling  that  of  Venice,  only  a  certain  number  of 
cal  documents,  adorned  witn  paintings  by  Tin-  families  being  made  eligible  to  office.  These 
toretto  and  other  masters,  with  statuary  and  privileged  families  furnished  the  executive 
other  works  of  art  by  Civitali  and  various  emi-  {signorid)^  consisting  of  9  elders  (ansiani)^  a 
nent  sculptors,  and  with  a  memorial  known  as  gonfaloniere  (chief  magistrate),  a  senate  of  86 
the  "  altar  of  Liberty ;"  a  small  chapel  near  members,  and  a  great  council  of  90.  The  num- 
the  altar  contains  an  ancient  crucifix  carved  her  of  these  favored  families  decreased  from 
of  cedar  wood,  famous  as  a  miraculous  relic,  about  150  in  1600  to  about  80  in  1797,  when 
Luoca  possesses  an  academy  of  letters  and  Lucca  was  seized  by  Ihe  French,  with  whose 
sciences  founded  in  1817,  and  a  number  of  edu-  support  the  democratic  party  abolished  the 
cational  and  charitable  institutions.  Silk  was  Martinian  law,  and  organized  a  new  form  of 
introduced  from  Sicily  into  Lucca,  the  first  government  administered  by  2  councils  and  a 
place  where  it  was  produced  and  manufac-  directory.  In  1806  Lucca  was  given  by  Ma- 
tured, and  which  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  poleon  as  a  principality  to  his  sister  Elisa  Bao- 
century,  according  to  Gibbon,  enjoyed  a  lucra-  ciochi.  After  his  fall  it  was  occupied  by  Aus- 
tive  monopoly  of  this  industry,  which,  though  tria,  and  complications  arose  as  to  the  ftiture 
diminished,  continues  to  be  carried  on.  The  sovereignty  of  Lucca  and  Parma,  there  being 
trade  in  raw  silk,  however,  is  stiU  important,  two  claimants,  one  Maria  Louisa,  ex-empress  of 
and  it  constitutes,  together  with  oil,  the  staple  Napoleon,  and  the  other  the  Spanish  infanta 
product  of  the  country.  Cotton,  wool,  and  Maria  Louisa,  widow  of  Louis  of  Parma,  for 
cloth  manufactures  contribute  also  to  the  in-  some  time  king  of  Etruria  (Tuscany).  Parma 
duslrial  activity  of  Lucca;  and  the  neighbor-  was  allotted  to  the  former,  but  to  revert  after 
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ker  death  to  the  Uittor,  who  in  the  meanwhile  dnohees  of  Tnsoany.    He  wrote  JSulU  emue  e  gU 

was  invested  with  the  regency  of  Lacca,  which  effetti  deUa  co^feaeraeione  JSenarut^  &c.    (Gfer- 

however  was  to  revert  to  Tascanj  as  soon  as  man  translation,  Leipsic,  1S21-'5X  and  various 

the  death  of  the  Austrian  Maria  Lonisa  had  other  works. 

reinstated  the  Spanish  Maria  Lonisa  and  her  LUGENA,  a  Spanish  town  in  AndalnsiAi 

son  upon  the  throne  of  Parma.    The  latter  ahout  80  m«  S.  S.  £.  from  Cordova ;  pop.  ab<H]t 

princess  was  succeeded,  March  13, 1824,  hy  her  16,000.    It  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  an  agricnl- 

son  Charles  Louis,  who  had  married  in  1820  a  tnral  population  and  provindal  gentry.    Mann- 

daughter  of  the  Sardinian  king,  Charles  Albert,  factures  of  coarse  linens,  earthenware,  &c.,  are 

This  prince  spent  most  of  his  lime  abroad,  carried  on.     In  the   onyirons  are  esteemed 

Ward  (died  in  1858),  an  English  groom  who  medicinal  baths. 

left  Yorkshire  as  a  boy  in  the  pay  of  Prince  LUCEBN,  one  of  the  principal  l^imninotia 

Liechtenstein,  and  spent  some  years  as  a  jockey  plants  used  in  field  husbandry,  of  uie  genua 

in  Vienna,  ingratiated  himself  with  the  duke  msdioago  and  natural  order  of  fabaeecB.    The 

of  Lucca,  who  promoted  him  from  the  stable  word  is  supposed  to  have  its  derivation  in  a 

to  his  household  as  valet,  which  service  he  corruption  of  the  Languedoc  word  lauurdA, 

performed  up  to  1846,  when  he  was  made  the  plant   being  for   centuries  esteaned   in 

master  of  the  horse.    Eventually  he  officiated  France,  and  likewise  cultivated  in  Spain  under 

as  minister  of  the  household  and  minister  of  the  name  of  cUfalfa.    For  forage,  it  was  not  ait 

finance,  and  was  the  ruling  spirit  of  the  duchy,  one  time  well  received  in  EngLuid,  owing  prob- 

until  the  abdication  of  the  duke  in  1848,  after-  ably  to  some  unsuitableness  of  the  moist  dimate. 

wardioining  the  service  of  the  duke  of  Parma.  The  clovers  {tHfolium  spp.)  are  much  more 

Shortly  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Italian  move-  highly  esteemed,  according  to  Loudon,  who 

ment  in  1847,  the  duke  ceded  Lucca  (with  the  indeed  says  that  the  red  dover  {T,  prateMe) 

exception  of  some  minor  parts  reverting  to  for  mowing,  and  the  white  clover  (T.  rq^ens) 

Modena  and  Parma)  to   Tuscany,  to  which  for  pasturage,  excel  all  other  plants  in  this 

it  was  officially  annexed  (Oct.  11,  1847)  about  respect.    In  this  country  the  red  clover  will 

two  months  previous  to  the  time  when  it  also  endure  a  severer  climate  than  the  luceni, 

naturally  must  have  been  allotted  to  that  coun-  the  latter  requiring  greater  heat  and  sunshine ; 

try  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Napoleon^s  but  in  a  latitude  equally  suited  to  both  planta 

widow  Maria  Louisa,  which,  by  vacating  the  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  which  should  have 

throne  of  Parma  for  the  Spanish  family,  ter-  the  preference.    In  some  respects  the  Incem 

minated  their  rule  in  Lucca.    It  remained  a  is  decidedly  superior,  as  in  being  perennial  and 

Srovince  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany  until  consequently  remaining  longer  in  the  soil.    As 

[arch,  1860,  when,  together  with  that  part  of  a  crop,  lucem  is  as  abundant  as  red  clover,  and 

Italy,  it  was  annexed  to  Sardinia.  whether  green  or  dry  is  equally  reitished  by 

LUCCHESINI,  GiBOLAMo,  marquis  of,  a  Prns-  cattle,  while  its  yield  of  green  fodder  continues 

sian  statesman,  born  in  Lucca  in  1752,  died  in  later  in  the  season  than  that  of  red  dover. 

Florence,  Oct.  19,  1825.     He  was  descended  There  seems  to  be  some  diversity  of  opinion 

from  a  patrician  family  of  Lucca.    Being  intro-  respecting   lucem  in  different   parts  of   the 

duced  through  the  abb^  Fontana  to  Frederic  United  States.    It  has  been  highly  recommended 

II.  of  Prussia,  he  was  employed  by  that  mon-  as  a  plant  fitted  to  the  field  culture  of  Massa- 

arch  as  librarian  and  reader.    Afterward  he  chusetts ;   yet  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Dar- 

offidated  in  diplomatic  capacities  for  the  Prus-  lington  that  it  does  not  find  much  favor  with 

sian  court  in  Rome  and  Warsaw.     Schlosser  the  farmers  of  Pennsylvania,  being  now  rarely 

says:  "This  minister,  who  afterward,  in  con-  seen  there,  though  formerly  cultivated  on  a 

nection  with  Lombard  and  Hangwitz,  formed  small  scale  as  fodder.     He  adds  that  its  eul- 

the  triumvirate  of  the  cabinet  of  Berlin,  which  ture  is  successful  in  New  Mexico,  where  it 

proved  so  injurious  to  Germany,  and  finally  to  is  cut  several  times  in  the  season.    ("  Ameri- 

Prussia  herself,  then  (about  1790)  put  in  p^ao-  can  Weeds  and  Useful  Plants,^^  New  York, 

tice  his  geniiine  Italian  diplomatic  arts  in  War-  1859.)    As  early  as  1798  and  1794  Chancellor 

eaw.'^    He  succeeded  that  year  in  concluding  Livingston  made  experiments  with  it  as  a  for- 

an  alliance  between  the  former  power  and  Po-  age  crop,  and  spoke  favorably  of  its  merits  in 

land,  but  labored  two  years  afterward  as  assid-  a  paper  published  in  the  ^^  Transactions  of  the 

uously  in  subverting  the  alliance  as  he  had  in  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture,^'  &c. 

effecting  it.    From  1798  to  1797  he  was  am-  (Albany,   1801).     The   late  John   Lowell  of 

bassador  in  Vienna,  and  then,  yntil  Sept.  1802,  Massachusetts  commended  it  in  several  artides, 

in  Paris.    Subsequently  he  proceeded  to  Milan  to  be  found  in  the  7th  and  8th  volumes  of  the 

to  meet  Napoleon  at  his  coronation  there,  and  *^  New  England  Farmer,"  for  the  years  1828- 

after  having  been  with  the  king  of  Prussia  dur-  '30 ;    and  running  through  several  suocesave 

ing  the  battle  of  Jena,  by  means  of  his  former  years  of  the  same  journal  may  be  found  vala- 

aoquaintance  with  the  French  emperor  he  pro-  able  remarks  on  its  culture  and  uses.    As  late 

cured  the  signing  of  a  truce,  which  was  rejected  as  1857  Mr.  Flint,  in  his  fourth  report  as  secre- 

by  the  king.    Lucchesini  tendered  his  resigns-  tary  of  the  Massachusetts  board  of  agriculture, 

tion,  and  afterward  was  chamberlain  at  the  court  brings  it  before  the  attention  of  farmers  in  that 

of  Napoleon's  sister  Elisa  while  she  was  graiJd  state.    It  seems  to  be  generally  agreed  that  it 
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ft  QseleflB  to  flow  hioeni  upon  poor  sandy  or  in  either  oftse  it  must  be  cot  before  blossoming, 

gravelly  boUb,  or  on  wot  days.    In  a  good,  rich.  Hie  stem  of  laeem  is  erect ;    its  leaves  con- 

&amy  soil,  its  roots  strUse  down  to  a  great  sist  of  8  obovate-oblong,  dentate  leaflets,  bav- 

depth,  enabling  it  to  resist  drought  and  pr<^noe  ing  lanceolate  snbdentate  stlpnles ;  the  nnmer- 

very  profitable  crops  for  from  l5  to  10  or  12  ons  flowers  are  borne  on  racemes,  are  of  a 

years.    It  is  ooirieotnred  that  the  failnres  in  its  pale  bine,  violet,  or  purple  color,  and  are  sue- 

ooltivation  have  been  owing  to  want  of  a  proper  ceeded  by  spirally  twisted,  finely  reticulated, 

attention  to  the  preparation  of  the  ground.    In  several-seeded  pods.    It  is  recognized  as  a  spe- 

Earope  it  is  customary  to  highly  manure  the  cies  known  to  the  ancients,  being  the  medick 

field  for  2  or  d  crops  preceding  the  raising  of  (fin^uaj)  of  Theophrastus,  and  the  mediea  of 

the  lucem,  and  to  deeply  plongh  and  trench ;  Plmy.    The  lucem  of  Switzerland,  which  is 

itisthooght  necessary  to  have  it  clear  of  weeds,  found   to  succeed  upon  poor  soils,  is  quite 

and  for  Siis  purpose  two  successive  crops  of  another  species  (M.falcata),  a  native  of  Europe, 

turnips  are   employed   in   getting   it   ready,  on  dry  mountainous  pastures,  and  a  coarse  and 

Nearly  the  same  practice  is  recommended  in  hardy  kind. 

this  country,  as  it  is  said  that  after  lucem  has  LUOERNE  (Ger.  Lveem%  a  central  canton 
been  grown  a  few  years  on  the  same  soil,  the  of  Switzerland,  bounded  N.  by  Aargau,  N.  E.  by 
latter  should  be  broken  np  and  cultivated  with  Zug,  E.  by  Schwytz,  S.  by  Unterwalden  and 
Kome  other  crop  or  laid  down  to  the  natural  Bern,  and  W.  by  Bern ;  area,  about  600  sq.  m. ; 
grasses  a  length  of  time  equal  to  that  during  pop.  in  1850, 182,848,  mostly  Roman  Oatholios. 
which  it  had  previously  remained  in  lucem.  The  southern  part  of  the  canton  belongs  to  the 
when  it  can  be  safely  sown  with  it  again,  basinof  theReuss,andtheN.  parttothatofthe 
Several  of  the  leguminous  plants  seem  to  Aar.  The  former  river  flows  through  the  lake 
benefit  rather  than  exhaust  the  ground  on  of  Lucerne.  The  other  principal  sheets  of  water 
which  they  grow,  as  seen  in  the  good  results  are  the  Sempach  and  Baldeg  (or  Heidcg)  lakes, 
arising  from  the  common  locust  tree  when  The  canton  is  not  mountainous  excepting  at  its 
it  is  induced  to  grow  upon  thin  soils,  and  in  S.  extremity,  on  the  borders  of  Unterwaloen  and 
other  instances.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  the  Bernese  Oberland,  where  however  even 
much  of  their  nourishment  is  derived  ft*om  the  the  highest  peaks  of  Mount  Pilatus  do  not 
atmosphere,  and  that  their  leaves,  stems,  and  attain  the  limits  of  perpetual  snow.  The  group 
roots  are  enabled  to  add  to  the  soil  in  greatly  of  which  this  mountain  consists  is  situated 
increased  proportions.  The  system  of  fallow-  S.  W.  of  the  town  of  Lucerne,  extending  for 
ing  used  abroad  is,  according  to  Liebig,  practi-  nearly  80  m.  along  the  borders  of  Lucerne  and 
cally  to  expose  the  land  to  a  progressive  disinte-  Unterwalden.  The  highest  of  the  7  peaks  of 
gration  by  means  of  the  atmosphere,  for  the  this  group  are  the  Tomlishorn  (about  6,900 
purpose  of  rendering  a  certain  quantity  of  feet)  and  the  Esel  (6,700).  The  soil  is  fertile, 
alkalies  capable  of  being  appropriated  by  and  yields  more  com  than  is  needed  for  the 
plants ;  and  a  careftil  tilling  of  fallow  land  population.  The  rearing  of  cattle,  however,  is 
increases  and  accelerates  this  disintegration,  the  principal  branch  of  industry.  Fniit  trees 
For  the  purposes  of  agriculture  it  is  quite  abound,  and  the  vine  is  cultivated  to  some 
indifferent  whether  the  land  is  covered  with  extent.  There  are  cJso  some  manufactures  of 
weeds  and  with  such  plants  as  do  not  abstract  linen,  cotton,  and  other  goods,  and  some  com- 
the  potash  of  the  soiL  Many  species  of  the  merce  is  carried  on  wi^  Italy  by  the  St. 
leguminMa  contain  remarkably  small  quantities  Gothard  pass.  The  canton  sends  7  members  to 
of  alkali  or  salts  in  general,  and  not  so  much  the  national  council  of  Switzerland.  The  lake 
as  one  per  cent,  of  the  phosphates  of  lime  and  of  Pilatus,  which  is  associated  with  this  canton 
magnesia.  Such  plants  belong  to  that  class  by  several  historians  of  the  middle  ages,  has 
which  are  called  fallow  crops,  and  the  reason  been  recently  drained.  The  canton  early  joined 
why  they  do  not  exercise  any  injurious  infiuence  the  Swiss  confederation.  After  1880  it  be- 
on  the  grasses  and  grains  that  are  cultivated  longed  to  the  so  called  **  regenerated  cantons,*' 
immediately  after  them,  is  that  they  do  not  but  its  liberal  constitution  was  overthrown  in 
extract  the  alkalies  of  the  soils  and  only « very  1841  by  the  '*  theocratico-ochlocratic  "  party, 
small  quantity  of  the  phosphates.  In  this  way  which  led  to  the  bringing  in  of  the  Jesuits  in 
the  lucem  has  performed  an  important  office  1844,  and  the  war  of  the  Sonderbuud  in  1847 
for  the  fields  where  it  has  been  raised ;  and  — Lucerne  being  the  head  and  centre  of  the  7 
soils  which  would  bear  only  a  medium  crop  of  Catholic  cantons.  (See  SwrrzEBLAND.)-— Ltj- 
wheat  at  first,  have  produced  a  greatly  in-  obrits,  the  capital,  situated  at  the  N.  W.  ex- 
creased  quantity  after  being  laid  down  to  tremity  of  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  in  sight  of  the 
lucem  a  few  years  until  it  hwl  enriched  them,  snowy  Alps  of  Schwytz  and  Engolberg,  and 
It  is  best  to  cut  lucem  as  soon  as  it  begins  to  10  m.  from  Mount  Rigi,  is  traversed  by  the  river 
fiower,  or  even  eariier,  when  it  is  neither  too  Reuss,  and  connected  through  the  central  Swiss 
succulent  to  cure  readily,  nor  so  coarse,  hard,  railway  with  the  principal  towns  of  Switzer- 
and  woody  as  to  be  unpalatable  to  cattle,  land ;  pop.  in  1850,  10,068.  The  town  is  sur- 
When  cut  and  fed  green  it  is  an  exceedingly  rounded  by  a  circle  of  ancient  watch  *towers, 
valuable  plant  for  soiling  cattle,  or  it  may  be  and  is  walled  in  on  the  land  side.  The  chief 
cut  and  cured  and  used  like  dover  hay ;  but  curiceities  of  Lucerne  are  the  bridges  which 
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RMm  the  BeuflSy  yvL :  the  mill  bridge,  whioh  is  for  exposing  the  impostorea  of  the  pseado- 
decorated  with  paintings  nearly  obliterated  of  prophet  Alexander,  who  aocordinglj  ordered 
the  "  Dance  of  Death,"  the  JSetuabrucke^  and  the  crew  of  the  vessel  in  which  Lucian  was  re- 
the  KapelWrHeke,  Against  the  timbers  sup-  turning  home  to  throw  him  overboard.  From 
porting  the  roof  of  the  last  are  suspended  this  fate  he  w6s  saved  only  bj  the  intervention 
nearly  80  pictures  illustrative  of  the  patron  of  the  captain,  who  had  him  conveyed  out  of 
saints  of  the  town  and  of  Swiss  history.  The  the  ship  and  set  on  shore.  In  his  latter  days 
Hofbriuike^  the  largest  bridge,  was  removed  in  he  was  appointed  procurator  of  part  of  Egypt, 
1862.  Oommerce  and  industry  are  not  very  and  was  m  expectation  of  a  proconsulship  when 
extensive.  Near  Lucerne  is  the  monument  he  died. — The  works  of  Lucian  are  of  a  very 
erected  in  1821  in  honor  of  the  Swiss  guards  miscellaneous  character.  The  best  known  aro 
who  fell  in  the  defence  of  the  Tuileries,  Aug.  his  '^  Dialogues,'*  compositions  exhibiting  vari- 
10,  1T92,  the  model  for  which  was  designed  by  ous  degrees  of  merit,  and  every  variety  of  style, 
Thorwaldsen. — ^Lakb  Lucebnb  (called  Vier-  from  sober  seriousness  to  the  broadest  humor 
WMstddter-See,  ^^  lake  of  the  four  forest  can-  and  buffoonery.  They  are  in  general  directed 
tons,"  from  the  cantons  of  TJri,  Unterwalden,  against  the  gods,  philosophers,  and  absurdities 
Schwytz,  and  Lucerne,  which  form  its  shores)  of  paganism,  which,  according^  to  Suidas,  pro- 
lies  at  a  height  of  about  1,400  feet  above  the  cured  him  the  surname  of  the  ^Blasphemer.  In 
level  of  the  sea,  and  branches  in  different  direo-  the  "  Sale  of  the  Philosophers"  tlie  founders  of 
tions,  its  various  bays  being  named  after  the  the  different  sects  are  put  up  to  auction,  Hermes 
chief  places  situated  on  them.  The  W.  branch  being  the  auctioneer.  Pythagoras  brin^  10 
is  thus  c£dled  the  lake  of  Lucerne ;  the  bay  of  mines ;  Diogenes,  with  his  rags  and  cynicism, 
Alpnach  is  on  the  8.,  that  of  EOssnacht  on  the  but  2  oboli ;  for  Democritus  and  Eeraclitus 
N.,  and  Buochs  stretches  E.  and  W. ;  while  there  are  no  bidders ;  Socrates  is  knocked  down 
the  bay  of  Uri  constitutes  the  £.  end  of  the  toDionof  Syracuse  for  2  talents;  Epicurus  goes 
lake.  The  total  length  is  about  25  m. ;  the  for  2  mina ;  Ohrysippus  the  stoic  is  bought  for 
breadth  varies  greatly.  Its  scenery  is  superb.  12 ;  while  Pyrrho,  whose  price  is  not  men- 
The  patriotic  (according  to  recent  criticisms,  tioned,  persists  in  doubting  whether  he  has 
legendary)  deeds  of  William  Tell  took  place  been  disposed  of  or  not,  even  after  having  been 
on  its  shores.  Perched  on  a  cliff  of  the  bay  of  sold,  paid  for,  and  delivered.  *^  The  Banquet^ 
KHssnacht  is  the  ruined  castle  of  New  Haps-  or  LapithsB,"  is  one  of  the  most  humorous  of 
burg,  and  near  it  a  fortress  which  belonged  to  all  Lucian's  dialogues.  The  scene  is  a  wedding 
the  counts  of  Hapsburg,  the  prc^enitors  of  the  feast  at  which  a  representative  of  each  of  the 
imperial  Austrian  dynasty.  The  lake  is  visited  principal  philosophic  sects  is  a  guest.  The  un- 
by  violent  gales,  blowing  at  the  same  time  from  lettered  portion  of  the  company  behave  with 
opposite  quarters  of  the  compass  iu  different  propriety ;  but  the  philosophers  commence  a 
parts  of  it.  discussion  whioh  ends  in  a  pitched  battle.  The 
LUCHETTODAGENOVA.  SeeOAMBiAso.  "Dialogues  of  the  Dead"  have  found  numer- 
LUGIAN  (Lat.  Lucianus,  Gr.  Aovkiqpos),  ous  and  distinguished  modern  imitators,  includ- 
one  of  the  wittiest  and  most  voluminous  of  ing  Foutenelle,  Yoltaire.  and  Lord  Lyttelton. 
Greek  authors,  born  in  Samosata,  Syria,  about  The  earlier  editions  of  Lucian's  works  are 
A.  D.  120,  died  in  Egypt  about  200.  His  par-  those  of  Florence  (1496)  and  Venice  (1503). 
ents  being  too  poor  to  give  him  a  learned  edu-  The  best  are  those  of  Hemsterhuis  and  Beitz 
cation,  he  was  apprenticed  when  about  14  (3  vols.  4to.,  Amsterdam,  1743),  and  Lehmann  (9 
years  of  age  to  his  mat-ernal  uncle,  a  reputable  vols.  8vo.,  Leipsic,  1821-31).  There  is  an  in- 
sculptor  in  his  native  city.  Beceiving  a  severe  complete  English  version  by  Dr.  Thomas  Frank- 
flogging  for  an  act  of  carelessness,  he  returned  lin  (4  vols.  8vo.,  London.  1781)  ;  a  much  supe- 
home,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  rior  German  one  by  Wieland  (6  vols.  8vo.,  Leip- 
rhetorio  and  literature.  He  travelled  for  some  sic,  1788-^9) ;  a  Frendi  translation  by  De  Ballu 
time  in  Ionia,  and  having  completed  his  studies  (6  vols.,  8vo.,  Paris,  1788);  an  Italian  trunsla- 
began  to  practise  as  an  advocate  at  Antioch;  tion  by  Manii  (1819-'20);  and  an  English  ver- 
bnt,  meeting  with  no  success,  he  was  driven  to  sion  of  the  entire  works  by  William  Tooke  (2 
writing  speeches  for  others,  instead  of  deliver-  vols.  4to.,  London,  1820). 
ing  them  himself.  He  next  visited  the  greater  LUCIAN,  Saint,  a  Greek  presbyter  and  the* 
part  of  Gi*eece,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  giving  lectures  ologian,  bom  in  Samosata,  Syria,  about  the 
in  the  cities.  At  Athens  he  made  himself  fa-  middle  of  the  3d  century,  died  in  Kicomedia, 
miliar  with  the  Attic  dialect,  and  cultivated  an  Bithynia,  in  812.  Having  lost  both  his  parents 
acquaintance  with  the  philosopher  Demonax.  when  12  years  old,  he  distributed  his  property 
In  Gaul  he  a])pears  to  have  remained  for  sev-  to  the  poor,  and  removed  to  Edessa,  where  he 
eral  years,  and  here  he  chiefly  gained  his  pro-  was  baptized,  and  became  the  pupil  of  Macarius, 
fessional  reputation,  and  maide  himself  rich,  a  Christian  famed  for  his  oiblical  learning. 
On  returning  to  his  native  country,  he  applied  Having  been  admitted  to  orders,  he  repaired  to 
himself  to  writing,  but  still  travelled  occasion-  Antioch,  and  there  opened  a  theological  school, 
ally,  visiting  Ionia  and  Achaia  about  A.  D.  160  attended  by  numerous  students.  He  was  ex- 
or  165,  and  Paphlagonia  about  170.  While  in  communicated  for  heresy  by  3  successive  bish- 
Paphlagonia  he  planned  various  contrivances  ops  of  Antioch,  and  remuned  without  the  palo 
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of  the  charoli  for  several  years.  He  was  in  to  bare  been  mateniai  grand-nnde  of  Pomp^ 
fact  the  fouDder  of  Arianism,  and  even  the  the  Great  He  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  Latin 
great  leader  who  subseqnentljr  gave  name  to  poetry,  and,  if  not  absolutely  the  inventor  of 
that  form  of  doctrine  did  not  disdain  to  avow  Roman  satire,  he  was  at  least  the  first  to  mould 
himself  his  disciple,  as  is  evident  from  a  letter  it  into  that  lorm  which  received  full  develop- 
addressed  by  him  to  Eusebins  of  Nicomedia,  in  ment  in  the  hands  of  Horace.  Persius,  and  Ja- 
which  he  calls  that  prelate  ^'  fellow  Lucianist.'*  venal.  The  satires  of  Luoiiius  (as  they  are 
Luoian  finally  snbmitted  himself  to  the  author-  collectively  called,  though  many  of  them  ap- 
ity  of  the  church,  and  attained  a  higher  repn-  pear  not  to  have  been  of  a  sa^cal  character) 
tation  for  learning  and  piety  than  ever.  In  originally  consbted  of  80  books,  of  which  over 
the  persecution  under  Maziminus,  having  been  800  fragments  are  still  extant,  the  greater  num- 
arrested  in  Antioch,  he  was  transported  by  ber  however  consisting  of  single  lines  or  isolat- 
land  to  Nicomedia,  and  put  to  the  torture,  soon  ed  couplets,  and  the  longest  of  them  extending 
after  which  he  died  in  prison.  He  was  enrolled  to  only  13  verses.  The  fra^ents  of  Lucillua 
in  the  calendar  of  the  church  as  a  saint  and  a  were  originally  collected  by  Kobert  and  Henry 
martyr.  He  was  the  author  of  two  short  Btephens,  and  published  in  the  Frafftnenta  Fo- 
treatises  on  the  Christian  faith,  and  of  some  etarwn  Vet&rum  Latinorum  (Paris,  1564). 
letters,  all  of  which  have  perished,  except  LUOINA  (Gr.  EiXfi^vio,  Ilithyia),  the  god- 
one  fragment^reserved  in  the  *^  Alexandrian  dess  who,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  was 
Chronicle."  jBLis  greatest  work  was  a  revision  supposed  to  preside  at  the  birth  of  children, 
of  the  Septnagint.  which  was  generally  used  iu  According  to  the  Hesiodio  theogony,  slie  was 
the  eastern  churcnes.  a  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  a  sister  of  Hebe  and 
LUCIFER  (Lat.,  the  bringer  of  light),  the  Mars,  but  in  later  times  she  was  regarded  as  iden- 
name  of  the  planet  Yenus,  when  it  is  a  mom-  tical  with  Juno  or  Diana.  Her  principal  places 
ing  star,  Hesperus  being  its  name  when  it  ap-  of  worship  were  Rome,  Crete,  and  Athens.  Oq 
pears  in  the  evening.  In  Greek  mythology,  her  festival,  celebrated  March  1,  the  matrons 
Lucifer  was  the  son  of  Astraus  and  Aurora,  adorned  her  temples  with  flowers  and  prayed 
and  together  with  the  Hours  had  charge  of  for  fecundity,  an  easy  d^very,  and  a  fortunate 
the  horses  and  the  chariot  of  the  Sun. — ^Lucifer  posterity.  Her  wor&ip  was  probably  founded 
is  also  one  of  the  names  of  the  devil,  being  ap-  among  the  Dorians  in  Crete,  and  thence  spread 

Elied  to  him  from  an  allegorical  interpretation  over  Delos  and  Attica.    Her  birthplace,  aecord- 

y  the  church  fathers  of  a  passage  (Isaiah  xiv.  ing  to  Cretan  tradition,  was  a  cave  in  the  tern- 

12)  in  which  the  king  of  Babylon  is  likened  to  tory  of  Cnossus ;  others  believed  that  she  came 

the  morning  star.  from  the  Hyperboreans. 

LUCIFER,  bishop  of  Cagliari,  died  about  Lt)CEE,  Gottfribd  Christiak  Fbikdbioh,  a 

870.    In  854  he  was  sent  by  Liberius,  bishop  German  theologian,  bom  in  Egeln,  near  Magde- 

of  Rome,  as  legate  to  the  council  of  Milan,  to  burg,  Aug.  28,  1792,  died  in  GOttingen,  Feb. 

uphold,  in  conjunction  with  Eusebius  of  Ver-  14,1855.    He  studied  at  the  universities  of  Halle 

celli,  the  cause  of  the  Catholic  church  against  the  and  GOttingen,  where  Knapp,  Gresenius,  and 

Arian  emperor  Constantius.    In  consequence  of  Planck  were  among  his  teachers.    His  first  pub* 

the  firmness  with  which  lie  withstood  the  wishes  lished  work  was  De  EecUtia  Apoitoliea  (GOt- 

of  Constantius,  he  was  arrested,  and  carried  tingen,  1818),  a  prise  essay.    In  1818  he  became 

from  place  to  place  as  an  exile,  suffering  great  tutor  in  the  theolo§ncal  faculty  of  G6ttiDgen. 

hardships.    While  residing  at  Eleutheropolis,  In  1816  he  went  eaJPriviMoeent  to  Berlin,  at- 

in  Palestine,  he  composed  his  principal  work,  tracted  especially  by  the  reputation  of  Bchleier- 

entitled  Ad  Constantium  Auffustum  pro  Sancto  maoher,  who  henceforth  numbered  him  among 

AthanoBio,    On  the  death  of  Constantius  Ln-  his  warmest  friends   and   greatest  admirers, 

eifer  was  restored  to  freedom,  and  commis-  though  Lftcke  can  hardly  be  called  his  follower, 

sioned  by  the  council  of  Alexandria  to  aid  in  In  1818  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  new  university 

healing  the  disorders  which  afflicted  the  church  of  Bonn ;  but  in  1827  he  returned,  as  ordinary 

of  Antioch  in  consequence  of  the  supposed  professor,  to  GOttingen.     His  two  most  im- 

Arionism  of  Meletius  its  bishop.    His  violence,  portant  works  are:  Orundrm  einer  neuUHa- 

however,  only  increased  those  disorders,  and  mentlichen  BermermUih  (Gottingen,  1817),  and 

exposed  him  to  the  censure  of  his  best  friends,  a  *^  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  according  to 

Chafing  under  the  rebuke,  and  disgusted  with  John"  (4  vols.,  GOttingen,  1820-82).    The  lat- 

the  moderation  of  his  party,  he  retired  in  868  ter  work,  in  particular,  is  still  classed  among  the 

to  his  native  island  of  Sardinia,  and  there  best  exegetical  productions  of  German  theology, 

founded  a  small  sect  called  Lnoiferiani,  whose  In  Berlin,  he  edited  with  Schleiermacher  and 

most  distinguishing  characteristic  was  in  voter-  De  Wette  the  Theologisehe  Zeit9ehr\ft ;  in  Bonn, 

ate  hostility  to  Arianism.    The  first  edition  of  with  Gieseler,  the  ChrUllicfu  ZeiUchrift,  After- 

his  works  appeared  at  Paris  in  1568 ;  the  best  ward  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Stttdien  und 

is  that  of  the  Coleti  (Venice,  1778).  Kritiken^  and  a  frequent  contributor  to  the 

LIJCILinS,  Catus,  a  Latin  poet,  bora  in  Su-  DeuUche   ZeitschHft  ^r  ehristliche    Wiuen- 

essa,  a  city  of  the  Aurunci,  in  148,  died  in  Naples  wshaft^  the   GotUnger  geUhrU  Aiueigen^  and 

in  103  B.  C.    He  served  at  a  very  early  age  other  journals.    His  biographical  essays  on  his 

nnder  the  younger  Scipio  in  Spain,  and  is  said  teacher  Planck  (1885)  and  his  friends  De  Wetto 
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(1860)  and  Schkinnadier  (1854)  sre  espeeteHy    the  early  part  of  April.    The  sepoys  set  fire  te 
valneu.  His  library  was par^aeed  after  hisdeath    a  nnmber  of  bun^ows,  and  rerased  to  use 
for  the  divinity  school  at  Oambridge,  Mass.  their  cartridges,  and  a  regiment  was  conse- 
LUOKNOW,  a  oity  of  Hindostan,  capital  of  qaently  disai-med,  May  8,  the  ringleaders  being 
the  province  and  former  kingdom  of  Oude,  sit-    imprisoned.     On  May  80  other  insurrections 
nated  on  the  8.  bank  of  the  river  Goomtee,  took  place,  and  though  some  of  the  mutineers 
which  is  here  navigable  at  aU  seasons,  610  m.  were  captured  or  killed,  most  of  them  escaped 
K.  W.  from  O^cutta,  280  m.  8.  E.  from  Delhi,  to  Seetapore  and  gave  the  signal  for  rising  to 
and  63  m.  N.  £.  from  Cawnpore ;  lat  26^  62'  nearly  all  the  native  regiments  in  the  province. 
N.,  long.  81^  E. ;  pop.  in  1866  estimated  at    In  the  mean  time  the  chief  commissioner,  Sir 
800,000.    The  Goomtee  is  here  crossed  by  8  Henry  Lawrence,  had  placed  the  residency  and 
bridges,  one  of  iron,  one  of  stone,  and  one  of  a  wide  enclosure  around  it  in  a  state  of  defence, 
boats.    A  distant  view  of  the  dty,  with  its  nu^  and  collected  there  many  of  the  women  and 
merous  turrets  and  pinnades,  oonvejs  a  plea&-  children   and  the   principal  stores.     Several 
ant  impression,  which  is  dissipated  however  by  other  posts  were  also  garrisoned,  but  subse- 
a  closer  inspection  of  its  narrow,  filthy  streets,  quently  abandoned.     On  June  80  L(iwrence 
and  mean  mud  or  bamboo  houses  thatched  marched  out  to  attaxsk  a  body  of  rebels  about  8 
with  straw.    The  streets  are  generally  10  or  12  miles  from  the  city,  but  fell  into  an  ambush  at 
feet  below  the  level  of  the  diops  on  each  side,  Ohinhut  and  was  routed  with  great  loss.    The 
but  the  Eoglidi  quarter  is  well  built  and  adorned  mutineers  now  collected  in  force  around  the 
with  gardens.    In  contrast  with  the  dwellings  residency,  and  began  a  vigorous  siege.    Law- 
of  the  native  population,  there  are  many  pubUc  rence  was  killed  by  a  shell  (July  4),  and  was 
buildings  of  remarkable  beauty.     The  Shah  succeeded  by  M^or  Banks  as  civil  commis- 
Kujeef,  or  Imambarra  of  the  nabob- vizier  Azof-  sioner  and  Brigaaier  Inglis  as  military  com- 
Ttd-Dowlah,  is  a  fantastic  brick  structure,  coated  mandant.     The  besieging  force  at  this  date 
with  white  cement,  and  topped  with  several  amounted   to    10,000 ;    the   British   did   not 
Moslem  minarets  and  pointed  Hindoo  domes,  number  1,700,  and  tibis  disparity  was  not  coun- 
It  consists  of  a  nnmber  of  buildings  surround-  terbalanced  by  any  superiority  of  fire  or  en- 
ing  two  courts  which  are  entered  by  magnifi-  gineering  skill  on  the  part  of  the  garrison, 
cent  gateways.    The  name  Imambarra  denotes  After  12  weeks^  defence,  during  which   the 
a  kind  of  edifice  erected  by  Mohammedans  of  British  suffered  from  the  ravages  of  cholera^ 
the  Sheeah  sect  for  the  celebration  of  the  festi-  small  pox,  and  fevers,  scarcely  less  than  from 
Tal  of  the  Mohurrum.    Of  6  royal  palaces  in  the  fii'e  and  assaults  of  the  enemy.  Gens.  Have- 
the  city,  the  principal  are  the  Fureea  Buksh,  a  lock  and  Outram  fought  their  way  in  with  a 
long  range  of  buildings  on  the  river  bank,  more  relieving  force,  Sept.  26,  but  suffered  such  loss 
remarkable  for  size  Uian  beauty,  and  the  Kai-  that  they  were  unable  either  to  withdraw  the 
serbagh.    The  kings  of  Oude  had  also  many  fine  garrison  or  to  bring  in  their  own  ammunition, 
country  seats  in  the  neighborhood,  one  of  the  baggage,  and  sick  and  wounded  tliat  had  been 
most  elegant  of  which  is  the  Dilkoosha  (Heart's  left  at  the  Alumbagh  fort,  about  4  m.  distant. 
Delight),  about  2  m.  toward  the  S.    The  Begum  Among  the  killed  was  the  gaJlant  Gen.  Neill. 
Kothee  is  a  collection  of  palatial  edifices  for-  The  defence  was  now  resum^  with  fresh  vigor, 
merly  occupied  by  native  princesses.    **  Con-  Sir  James  Outram,  as  senior  ofiicer,  taking  the 
stantia"   is   the   name   given   to   a   curious  conamand;   the  line  of  intrenchment  was  en- 
mansion,  loaded  with  incongruous  (Hnaments,  larged,  and  the  diseases  and  discomforts  here- 
which  was  erected  by  the  French  adventurer  tofore  occasioned  by  the  narrowness  of  the 
Claude  Martin,  who  went  to  India  as  a  private  British  quarters  were  in  some  degree  avoided, 
soldier  and  rose  to  great  power  and  opulence  but  the  garrison  suffered  with  increasing  se- 
under  the  native  government.    A  better  mon-  verity  from  scarcity  of  provisions.     At  the 
ument  to  his  memory  is  the  Martini^re,  a  col-  same  time  a  defence  no  less  gallant  was  main- 
lege  for  half  caste  children.   An  English  church,  tained  at  the  Alumbagh  by  the  small  party 
an  observatory,  and  a  hospital  and  dispensary  which  had  been  left  there  under  Col.  Mclntyre. 
are  the  other  principal  buildings.    The  British  until  on  Kov.  11  Sir  Colin  Campbell  reached 
residency  was  destroyed  during  the  siege  of  that  fort  on  his  way  to  Lucknow.    On  the  14th 
Lucknow  at  the  time  of  the  late  mutiny.   Since  he  captured  the  Dilkoosha  and  Martini^re,  and 
that  event  many  changes  have  also  been  made  on  the  17th,  after  some  desperate  conflicts  in 
in  the  pian  of  the  city,  as  whole  streets  have  which  the  beleaguered  garrison  ably  seconded 
been  pulled  down  in  accordance  with  the  sys*  their  rescuers,  the  8  generals  met.    A  day  or 
tern  of  defence  adopted  by  the  British  in  1868.  two  later  the  residency  was  evacuated,  the 
The  seat  of  government  of  the  former  kingdom  British  withdrawing  by  night  to  the  Dilkoosha^ 
of  Oude  was  removed  from  Fyzabad  to  Luck-  where  on  the  25th  Sir  Henry  Havelock  died  of 
now  in  1775,  and  the  latter  city  continued  to  dysentery.    Gen.  Outram  was  left  with  a  di- 
be  the  royal  residence  until  the  annexation  vision  at  the  Alumbagh  to  watch  the  enemy, 
of  the  territory  to  the  British  dominions.—  and  the  rest  retired  in  safety  to  Cawnpore. 
During  the  mutiny  of  1867  Lucknow  was  the  The  condition  of  the  garrison  during  this  heroic 
theatre  of  many  exciting  events.    Disaffection  defence  of  5  months  is  best  seen  by  the  follow- 
manifested  itself  among  the  native  troops  •in  ing  statement  of  their  strength  at  the  outset,  at 
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the  relief  b^-  Harelook,  and  at  the  rescae  b^-  LUOBETinS  (Tititb  LcrcBsnuB  Oabits),  a 

Campbell:  Boman  philoeopbicfd  poet,  ooncerning  whose 

personal  history  little  is  known.    According  to 

^ |g«n>!>^».|w*UT-.  T»t«u  the  Enseblan  chronicle,  which  is  almost  the  sole 

juiyi WT      T«      1,609  anthority,  he  was  bom  in  96  B.  0.,  was  driven 

8«pt25 577      ^        vt9  mad  by  a  philter,  oomposed  in  his  intervals  of 

Nov.  1$!!*.!!'.!!;'*.!*.!!!!;!'..'!!!"     I'Ss      %&     9*^  reason  several  works  which  were  revised  by 

— ' — — • Oicero,  and  died  by  his  own  hand  in  62  B.  0. 

Daring  this  period  it  was  calculated  that  the  There  are  no  other  particulars  concerning  his 
nnmber  of  shot  and  other  projectiles  fired  by  life  from  authentic  sources.  He  is  known  only 
the  rebels  averaged  one  every  second.  "  I  am  as  the  author  of  De  Btnim  Katura^  which  ia 
aware,  ^'  said  Sur  James  Outram,  *^  of  no  parallel  by  universal  consent  the  greatest  of  didactio 
to  our  series  of  mines  in  modem  war.  Twenty-  poems.  It  is  in  0  books,  in  heroic  verse,  ex- 
one  shafts,  aggregating  200  feet  in  depth,  and  tends  to  7,400  lines,  and  is  addressed  to  0.  Mem- 
8,291  feet  of  gallery,  have  been  executed.  The  mius  Gemellus,  preetor  in  68  B.  0.  It  is  de- 
enemy  advanced  20  mines  against  the  palaces  signed  to  develop  clearly  and  to  illustrate  in  an 
and  outposts ;  of  these  they  exploded  8  which  attractive  way  the  atomic  theory  of  the  uni- 
caused  us  loss  of  life,  and  2  which  did  no  in-  verse ;  to  show  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
jury ;  7  have  been  blown  in ;  and  out  of  7  history  or  condition  of  the  world  which  re- 
others  the  enemy  have  been  driven  and  their  quires  the  creative  agency  of  a  supreme  power, 
falleries  taken  possession  of  by  our  miners."  but  that  all  objects  may  be  formed  by  the  union 
n  Jan.  1868,  Outram  was  subjected  to  another  of  elemental  particles  governed  from  all  eterai- 
siego  at  the  Alumbagh  by  80,000  rebels,  whom  ty  by  certain  laws.  The  first  book  contains  a 
he  defeated  with  about  ^  that  number  of  magnificent  apostrophe  to  Venus,  as  the  alle* 
troops ;  and  on  Feb.  21,  with  6  guns  and  not  gorical  representation  of  the  reproductive  pow« 
quite  400  men,  he  routed  another  force  of  er,  an  invective  against  the  monster  superstition, 
20,000.  In  the  mean  time  the  insurgents  had  an  elucidation  of  the  formula  that  nothing  can 
fortified  the  city  and  placed  in  it  a  garrison  es-  be  produced  from  nothing,  and  a  statement  of 
timated  at  from  40,000  to  80,000  strong.  Sir  the  dbctrine  of  ultimate  atoms.  The  develop- 
ed in  Campbell  arrived  to  besiege  them  about  ment  of  the  atomic  theory  occupies  the  2d  boos. 
March  1,  and  on  the  6th  had  collected  an  The  8d  book  aims  to  prove  that  soul  and  body 
army  of  22,000  men.  Sending  Outram  to  the  are  one  and  indistinguishable,  and  live  and 
N.  side  of  the  Goomtee,  he  was  enabled  to  con-  perish  together,  and  doses  with  a  fine  ezposi* 
duct  his  approaches  on  both  banks  at  once,  tion  of  the  foUy  of  fearing  death,  which  is  to 
capturing  the  principal  buildings  one  after  extinguish  feeling  for  ever.  The  4th  treats  of 
another,  and  gradually  advancing  toward  the  the  senses,  of  sleep,  dreams,  and  love.  The 
Zaiserbagh  and  the  Begum  Eothee,  which  6th  and  most  impressive  book  discusses  the 
were  judged  to  be  the  keys  of  the  whole  city,  origin  of  the  world,  the  movements  of  the 
Almost  every  house  and  enclosure  had  been  heavens,  the  changes  of  the  seasons,  and  the 
fortified  and  loopholed.  The  British  operations  progress  of  man,  society,  institutions,  inventions^ 
were  conducted  chiefiy  by  the  artillery  and  en-  and  sciences.  The  6th  book  explains  extraor- 
f^ineers,  the  sappers  cutting  through  the  lower  dinary  natural  phenomena,  as  thunder,  light- 
walls  of  the  buildings  or  making  passages  under  ning,  storms,  earthquakes,  and  voloanoeSb 
ground,  and  the  infimtry  assaulting  only  when  Throughout  the  work  the  most  abstruse  specu- 
orher  resources  failed.  Thus  Campbell's  loss  lations  are  clearly  embodied  in  majestic  verse, 
did  not  exceed  1,100,  while  that  of  the  mnti-  and  the  dryness  of  tiie  subject  and  the  absurdity 
necrs  was  4  or  6  times  as  great.  The  Begum  of  the  views  are  relieved  by  the  sublimity  of  the 
Koiheo  was  taken  on  the  11th,  and  on  the  same  poetry  and  by  digressions  of  remarkable  power 
day  the  commander-in-chief  had  an  interview  and  beauty.  The  best  editions  are  those  of 
with  the  Nepaulese  chieftain  Jung  Bahadoor,  Gilbert  Wakefield  with  Bent  ley's  notes  (3  vols, 
who  had  brought  9,000  Gorkhas  to  his  assist-  4to.,  London,  1796,  and  Glasgow,  1818)  and  of 
ance.  On  the  14th  the  Imambarra  and  Kaiser-  Forbiger  (Leipsic,  1828).  Tliere  are  complete 
bagh  were  captured,  on  the  20th  Sur  Colin  English  translations  in  verse  by  John  Mason 
issued  a  procliunation  calling  upon  the  peace-  Good  (1806),  and  by  Thomas  Busby  (1818),  and 
able  inhabitants  to  retum  to  their  houses,  and  in  prose  by  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Watson  (1851),  which 
on  the  21st  the  final  conquest  of  the  city  was  forms  with  the  version  of  Good  one  volume  of 
complete.  Most  of  the  rebels  made  their  "Bohn's  Classical  Library." 
escape;  among  them  were  the  newly  pro-  LUOULLUS,  Lucnrs  Liciniub,  a  Boman 
claimed  young  king  of  Onde,  his  mother  the  general,  bom  about  109  B.  C,  died  about  67 
Begum,  and  the  fanatical  Mohammedan  leader  B.  0.  His  first  appearance  in  public  life  was 
known  as  the  Moulvie.  The  British  com-  as  the  accuser  of  the  augur  Servilius,  who  had 
mander  now  placed  the  city  in  a  state  of  de-  procured  the  banishment  of  his  father.  This 
fence,  and  left  a  garrison  there,  while  the  prosecution,  though  unsuccessful,  and  leading 
main  body  of  the  army  was  broken  up  for  to  scenes  of  violence  and  blood,  was  yet 
service  in  detachments.  deemed  highly  creditable  to  the  young  Luoul- 
LUCR£TIA.    See  Bbutus,  Luoius  Junius.  lus.    He  served  in  the  social  war,  and  after* 
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ward  accompanied  Sylla  to  Greece  and  Asia  in  Lozstedt,  dnchy  of  Bremen,  April  10, 1780, 
as  qnsastor,  on  the  oatbreak  of  the  first  Mithri*  died  in  Jena,  May  28,  1847.  lie  etadied  theol- 
datic  war,  88  B.  0.  During  the  siege  of  ogy,  history,  and  philosopiiy  at  GOttinf^n.  In 
Athens,  Lncnllus,  in  obedience  to  the  orders  1806  he  became  extraordinary,  and  in  1810  or« 
of  Sylla,  collected  a  naval  force  from  the  allies  dinary  professor  at  Jena,  where  he  lectnred 
of  Rome,  with  which  he  defeated  the  fleet  of  principally  on  history.  He  was  a  very  popular 
Mithridates  off  the  coast  of  Tenedos.  After  teacher,  and  induced  many  young  men  of  talent 
the  condosion  of  peace  with  the  king  of  Pontna  to  devote  themselves  to  history.  When  a  con* 
he  was  appointed  to  collect  from  the  cities  of  siderable  part  of  Germany  was  under  the  role 
Asia  the  tribute  which  Sylla  had  imposed  on  of  the  French,  Lnden  was  among  the  first  and 
them  as  a  punishment  for  their  recent  revolt,  most  influential  writers  who  stirred  up  the  pa- 
in the  discharge  of  this  duty  Lucullus  displayed  triotio  sentiments  of  the  Germans.  His  hislori- 
the  utmost  humanity  and  kindness.  In  80  he  oal  publications  are  very  numerous,  including, 
returned  to  Rome  to  fill  the  office  of  curule  beside  biographies  of  Thomasius  (Berlin,  1805), 
ffidile,  to  which  he  had  been  elected  in  his  ab-  Hugo  Grotius  (1806),  and  Sir  William  Temple 
sence,  together  with  his  younger  brother  Mar-  (Gottingen,  1808),  a  comprehensive  work  on 
cus.  The  games  exhibited  by  the  LucuUi  dur-  the  history  of  antiquity,  AUgemeine  Oetehichte 
ing  their  cedileship  were  remarkable  for  their  der  Vdlher  und  J^taaten  des  Alterthuma  (Jena, 
magnificence,  and  for  being  the  first  at  which  1814) ;  a  history  of  the  middle  ages,  Allgemeine 
combats  of  elephants  and  bulls  were  intro-  QesMchU  der  VoUeer  und  Staaten  des  Mitiel- 
duced.  The  elder  brother  was  so  highly  es-  aZters(lS24);I)ieGe9ehiehUdeideut§ekenVolke§ 
teemed  by  Sylla  that  the  ex-dictator  coi^ded  (12  vols.,  Gotha,  1825**87),  which  reaches  only 
to  him  the  revision  and  correction  of  his  Oom-  to  1287;  and  others.  For  4  years  (1814-^18) 
mentaries,  appointed  him  guardian  of  his  son  he  was  the  editor  of  the  "  Nemesis^  a  Journal 
Faustus,  and  caused  a  special  law  to  be  passed  devoted  to  Politics  and  History,'*  published  at 
to  enable  him  to  hold  the  pr»torship  immedi-  Weimar.  A  posthumous  work,  Jmtekhlieke  in 
ately  after  he  had  been  sodile.  In  74  he  was  mein  LeOen  (Jena,  1847),  contains  many  valua- 
consul  with  M.  Aurelius  Cotta,  and  having  ble  notices  or  persons  and  events  of  his  times, 
been  appointed  to  conduct  the  second  war  LVDERS,  AlsxandbrNioolaibvitoh,  aRiw- 
against  MiUiridates,  he  carried  it  on  for  8  sian  gener^,  born  in  1790,  of  a  German  family 
years  with  almost  invariable  success ;  defeated  long  settled  in  Russia  and  distinguished  in  its 
the  king  and  his  generals  both  by  sea  and  state  service.  He  entered  the  army  in  1807, 
land,  and  compelled  him  to  seek  an  asyluin  was  engaged  in  the  war  in  Finland  in  1808, 
at  the  court  of  Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia ;  in-  and  took  part  in  the  campaigns  agiunst  Napo^ 
vaded  the  latter  kingdom,  vanquished  its  sover-  leon  from  1812  to  1814.  In  1881  he  led  a  bri* 
eign,  and  captured  his  capital ;  and  was  only  gade  in  Poland,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
prevented  f^om  consummating  the  overthrow  tJie  taking  of  Warsaw.  In  1888  he  took  the' 
of  his  formidable  antagonist,  and  bringing  tiie  place  of  Muravieff  at  the  head  of  the  6th  corps 
war  to  a  triumphant  conclusion,  by  the  insub-  of  infantry.  He  served  in  the  Caucasus  in 
ordination  of  his  own  soldiers.  He  also  de-  1848,  and  after  a  long  fhrlough,  rendered  neces- 
voted  much  of  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  sary  by  ill  health,  he  was  sent  to  the  Danubian 
the  provinces,  which  were  suffering  under  the  principalities  in  July,  1848.  In  1849  he  en- 
oppressions  of  the  Roman  revenue  officers,  tered  Transylvania  under  the  convention  be- 
who  thus  became  his  enemies.  At  length  the  tween  the  emperors  of  Austria  and  Rusaa  with 
Manilian  law  was  enacted,  which  deprived  40,000  men.  After  capturing  Gronstadt  and 
LucuUus  of  his  command,  and  gave  it  to  Hermannstadt,  he  twice  defeated  Bem,  and 
his  rival  Pompey.  He  returned  to  Rome,  then  marching  into  Hungary  proper,  was  pres- 
and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  took  hardly  any  ent  with  RQdiger  at  the  surrender  of  GOrgey. 
part  in  public  affairs,  but  spent  most  of  his  When  the  Crimean  war  began,  Ltlders,  under 
time  at  nis  rural  viUas,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  command  of  Gortchakoff,  was  placed  on  the 
princely  fortune,  and  in  conversation  with  phi-  Danube,  and  made  a  difficult  march  toward 
losophers  and  literatL  He  collected  a  valuable  Silistria,  but  was  compelled  by  sickness  to 
library,  which  was  open  to  all,  and  wrote  a  his-  leave  the  army.  When  restored  to  health  in 
tory  of  the  social  war  in  Greek,  which  is  lost.  March,  1856,  he  took  command  of  the  army  of 
His  gardens  near  Rome  were  laid  out  in  a  style  the  south,  establishing  his  head-quarters  first 
of  extraordinary  splendor,  and  his  horticultural  at  Odessa,  then  at  Nicolaieff.  In  Jan.  1856, 
works  in  the  neighborhood  of  Neapolis  were  the  emperor  Alexander  gave  him  the  superior 
on  80  gigantic  a  scale  that  Pompey  called  him  command  in  the  Crimea,  and  he  was  engaged 
in  derision  ^*  the  Roman  Xerxes."  He  spared  in  preparation  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the 
no  expense  in  the  entertainment  of  his  friends,  allies  when  it  was  ended  by  the  treaty  of  Paris 
and  a  single  snpi>er  which  he  gave  them  is  said  (March  80),  and  Ltkders  retired  from  the  army, 
to  have  cost  him  60,000  denarii,  or  about  LUDLOW,  Edmuitd,  an  English  republican, 
$8,600.  He  was  the  first  introducer  of  oher-  bom  in  Maiden-Bradley,  Wiltshire,  in  1620, 
ries  into  Europe,  the  tree  receiving  its  Latin  died  in  Yevay,  Switzerland,  in  1698.  His 
name  from  Cerasus,  a  town  of  Pontus.  father,  8ur  Henry  Ludlow,  was  an  extenmve 
LUDEN,  HsoreioH,  a  G^erman  historian,  bom  land  owner  in  Wiltshire,  and  one  of  its  repre- 
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sentatiTes  in  the  long  parliament,  where  he  Qermnnj^  and  thence  went  to  France,  being 

was  a  strennons  opponent  of  the  crown.    Ed-  hanged  in  effigy  at  Pestb.    He  now  reeidee  in 

mund  was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  O^ord,  Brussels,  where  he  has  published  NowoeUepagB 

and  on  the  outbrealc  of  the  civil  war  joined  the  ds  Vhistoire  det  Baptbtnirffi  (1859),  La  Hon- 

army  of  Lord  Essex  as  a  volunteer,  and  was  grid  et  la  Qermanisatian  Autriehienne  (1860), 

present  at  the  battle  of  Edgehill.    After  the  La  libertS  reUgimue  et  Is  Frotestantwne  en 

death  of  his  father  he  was  returned  to  parlia-  HongHs  (1860),  La  Hongrie  devant  VEurope 

ment  for  Wiltshire,  and  obtained  the  command  (I860),  beside  numerous  contributions  to  politi- 

of  a  regiment  of  cavalry.    From  this  period  he  cal  and  literary  periodicals, 

became  prominent  as  a  popular  .leader,  and  LIJDWIG  of  Bavabia.    See  Loms. 

filled  various   important   civil   and   military  LIJIGI,  Aitdbba  di,  called  also  L^Inoboito 

offices.     He  was  a  thorough  republican,  and  and  Aiidbba  di  Assisi,  an  Italian  painter,  bom 

steadily  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  com-  in  Assisd  about  the  middle  of  the  15th  cen- 

monwealth.    He  was  one  of  the  most  inflexible  tury,  died  subsequent  to  1611.     Oonsiderable 

of  the  king^s  Judges,  and  an  ardent  supporter  of  interest   has  attached  to  the  history  of  this 

the  bill  for  the  abolition  of  the  house  of  peers,  painter  from  the  account  of  him  given  by 

His  sturdy  independence  rendering  him  ob-  Vasari,  and  which  passed  current  until  within  a 

noxious  to  Oromwell,  he  was  removed  out  of  few  years.    By  this  it  would  appear  that  he 

the  way  by  being  appointed  to  a  high  military  was  an  artist  of  great  genius,  the  rival  and  fd- 

command  in  Ireland  in  1650.     When  Orom-  low  pupil  of  Raphael,  and  that  in  the  bloom  Gt 

well  assumed  the  protectorate,  Ludlow  entered  youtn  and  the  maturity  of  his  powers  he  was 

his  solemn  protest  against  the  act,  and  on  re-  suddenly  afflicted  with  total  blinaness  while  aa- 

turning  to  England  reftised  to  recognize  the  sistin^  his  master  Perugino  in  punting  his  fre»- 

protector's  authority.    Hence  he  was  regarded  ooes  m  the  Sistine  chapel ;  whereupon  he  was 

with  distrust,  and  compelled  to  give  seouritT'  pensioned  by  Sixtus  I Y .    Bumohr  m  his  Itali- 

not  to  plot  against  the  government.    He  then  enieeihe  Foreehungen  has  satisfactorily  proved 

retired  into  Essex,  where  he  remained   till  the  whole  story  to  be  a  fiction,  and  has  assigned 

Cromwell's  death.    Besuming  his  public  car  to  Luigi  a  much  lower  place  as  an  artist  than 

reer,  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  political  pro-  he  has  nitherto  held. 

cee^gs  of  the  day,  laboring  to  effect  the  res-  LIJINI,  or  Lovini,  Bebnabdino,  an  Italian 
toration  of  the  commonwealth ;  but,  deeming  painter,  bom  at  Luino,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore, 
the  return  of  the  Stuarts  inevitable,  he  with-  in  the  latter  half  of  the  16th  century,  dimi  sub- 
drew  from  London,  and  soon  afterward  went  sequent  to  1580.  He  is  supposed  to  have  been 
to  Switzerland.  He  returned  to  England  at  a  scholar  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci  from  the  dose- 
the  revolution  of  1688 ;  but  being  threatened  ness  with  which  he  imitated  his  style.  Hie 
with  arrest,  he  betook  himself  again  to  Switz-  best  judges  are  f^quently  at  a  loss  to  discrimi- 
erland,  where  he  passed  the  rest  of  liis  life,  nate  between  the  two,  and  out  of  Italy  Luini's 
engaged  in  the  composition  of  his  '^  Memoirs.^'  pictures  are  almost  invariably  ascribed  to  Leo- 
They  were  published  at  Vevay  (8  vols.  8vo.,  nardo.  The  "  Ohrist  Disputmg  with  the  Doc- 
1698-'9),  and  have  since  gone  through  various  tors,^'  in  the  British  national  gallery,  formerly 
editions.  Over  the  entrance  of  his  villa  at  attributed  to  Leonardo,  is  now  supposed  to  be 
Vevay,  Ludlow  placed  the  following  inscrip-  the  work  of  Luini.  His  best  pictures  in  oO 
tion :  Omne  9olum  fortipatria,  and  fresco  are  in  MUan,  Lugano,  and  Saronno, 

LUDOLPHUS,  or  Ludolf,  Job,  a  (German  including  his  '^  Magdalen,"  ''  St  John  with  the 

orientalist,  bom  in  Erfurt,  June  15, 1624^  died  in  Lamb,"  and  '^  The  Enthroned  Madonna."    In 

Frankfort-on-the-Main,  April  8,  1704.    He  was  ebiborate  finish,  beauty  of  color,  and  expres- 

educated  at  the  university  of  Leyden^  and  in  sion,  they  are  hardly  inferior  to  the  works  of 

1649  visited  Bome,  and  perfected  himself  in  Leonardo.    His  frescoes  are  among  the  finest 

the  knowledge  of  Et^iopic  by  conversation  with  early  specimens  of  the  art.    His  two  sons,  Au- 

certain  Abyssinians  who  were  then  sojourning  relio  and  Evangelista,  assisted  him  occasionally 

in  that  city.    He  afterward  filled  various  officicu  in  his  frescoes. 

positions,  and  in  1690  he  was  made  president  LUEE,  Saint,  the  evangelist,  the  author  of 

of  the  academy  of  history  at  Frankfort,  where  the  third  Gk)spel,  and,  according  to  ecdosiasti- 

his  latter  years  were  spent.    He  was  one  of  cal  tradition,  also  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 

the  most  eminent  orientalists  of  his  age,  and  The  name  is  now  generally  regarded  as  an  abbre- 

was  the  author  of  many  valuable  works  re-  viation  of  Lucanus.    It  appears  only  8  times  in 

lating  especially  to  Ethiopia  and  its  language.  the  New  Testament.    If  these  passages  refer  to 

LUDVIGH,   JInos,  a    Hungarian   patriot,  the  author  of  the  Gospel,  he  was  a  physician 

born  in  B6]a,  county  of  Zips,  in  1812.    tie  was  and  a  collaborator  of  St.  PauL    If  Luke  was 

a  member  of  the  diet  of  Presburg  in  1888,  and  also  the  author  of  the  Acts,  he  was  in  A.  D.  62 

repeatedly  reelected ;  was  a  zealous  supporter  with   Paul  in  Troas,  and  accompanied   him 

of  Kossuth  at  the  diet  of  Pesth  in  1848,  and  sub-  thence  as  far  as  Philippi.    He  followed  Paul  on 

sequently  a  commissary  of  the  national  govern-  his  third  missionary  tour  through  Macedonia, 

ment  to  the  mun  army  under  Gdrgey,  with  over  Troas,  Miletus,  Tyre,  and  CsBsarea,  to 

whom  he  remained  till  July,  1849.    After  the  Jerusalem,  and  was  with  him  again  when  Paul 

soppression  of  the  revolution,  he  eeeiHped  to  was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Borne.     This  is  all 
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that  is  recorded  of  him  in  the  New  Testament,  Some  postBeripts  in  maniMmptB  and  Tersidia 

and  even  Irensus  knew  nothing  that  coold  be  i>oint   to  Alexandria)  while   several   modem 

added  to  it.    Many  more  statements  concern*  writers,  as  KOstlin,  have  assomed  Asia  Minor. 

ing  his  person  are  found  in  the  ecclesiastical  Yalaable  commentaries  on  both  the  Gospel  and 

writers  of  later  centuries.    According  to  Euse-  Acts  are  contained  in  the  collective  works  of 

bins  and  others,  he  was  a  native  of  Antioch.  Olshansen,  De  Wette,  Meyer,  and  Lange  (the 

Epiphanius  made  him  one  of  the  70  disciples,  oommentary  on  Luke  (1860)  is  by  Oosterzee) ; 

and  one  of  the  two  disciples  who  went  to  commentaries  on  the  Gk>qpel  of  Luke  in  Kni- 

Emmans.     By  Epiphanius  he  is  said  to  have  nod's,  Jacobus's  (professor  in  Alleghany  semi- 

labored  in  Dalmatia,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and  es-  nary),  and  J.  J.  Owen's  (of  New   York)  com- 

peciaUy  in    Gaul ;    by  G^cumenius,  to   have  mentaries  on  the  Gospels.    A  commentary  on 

gone  to  Africa.    The  legend  that  he  was  a  the  Acts  was  also  published  by  Joseph  Addistm 

painter  la  first  alluded  to  by  Nicephorus.    Con-  Alexander  (1857).    Some  other  works,  which 

stantinople,    Patne    in   Achaia,  and    several  have  been  sometimes  ascribed  to  Luke  in  the 

other  towns  are  mentioned  as  the  place  where  ancient  church,  as  Acta  Pauliy  Litwyia  XIL 

he  died.    Jerome  ascribes  to  him  an  age  of  84  Apottolorum^  were  long  ago  acknowledged  tso 

Years.    The  Boman  Catholic  church  celebrates  be  spurious. — See  ScUeiermachei^  IHb  Sehrif- 

his    festival   on    Oct.    18.     The   testimonies  Un  de$  Lucas  (Berlin,  1817). 

which  ascribe  to  Luke  the  authorship  of  tJie  LULLY,  or  Lvixi,  Jbak  ]&a.fti8TB,  thefounder 

third  Gospel  reach  back  to  the  highest  antiqui-  of  the  French  opera,  bom  in  Florence  in  163% 

ty.    Irenssus  mentions  that  Luke  wrote  down  died  in  Paris,  March  22, 1687.    He  was  of  ob- 

the  Gospel  prodaimed  by  Paul ;  and  all  admit  Bcure  parentage,  but  having  at  the  age  of  10, 

that  at  the  time  of  Irensus  and  TertuUian,  his  by  his  wit,  vivacity,  and  skill  on  tbd  guitar, 

Gospel  was  accepted  throughout  the  whole  attracted   the   attention  of  the  ohevatier  de 

church  in  its  present  form.    A  statement  of  Guise,  he  was  taken  by  him  to  Paris  as  a  page 

Tertullian,  that  Marcion  so  changed  a  copy  of  for  Mile.  Montpensier,  the  niece  of  Louis  XIV. 

the  Gospel  of  Luke  as  to  make  it  conform  to  His  personal  appearance  not  pleasing  his  na&- 

his  own  views,  has  called  forth  in  modern  tress,  he  was  degraded  to  the  kitchen,  where 

times  a  number  of  investigations  of  the  relation  he  served  in  the  edacity  of  a  scuUion.    Ue 

of  Luke's  Gospel,  as  we  have  it  in  the  New  Tes-  possessed  a  strong  taste  for  music^  however, 

tament,  to  that  of  Marcion.    'Riiscbl  (Das  Boon'  and  his  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  practising 

gelium  Marciofu,  1846)  and  Baur  (IHe  Kancmi'  on  an  old  violin,  until  he  had  become  a  toler- 

sohen  Etangelienj  attacked  the  authenticity  of  ably  skilflQ  performer.    The  princess,  hearing 

tlie  Gospel  of  Luke,  and  claimed  for  that  of  of  his  proficiency,  had  him  instructed  under  an 

Marcion  a  priority  of  time ;  while  Hilgenfeld  able  master,  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  ad- 

(Das  Bzangelium  Jttstins,  1850)  and  Volkmar  mitted  into  the  king's  hands  des  Hngi-qualre^ 

(Das  Etangelium  Marcians^  1852),  with  many  so  called  from  the  number  of  the  instrumenta, 

others,  advocated   the   originality  of  Luke's,  which  were   all  violins.     Having   composed 

The  statement  in  the  first  verse  of  the  Gospel  some  airs  which  pleased   the  kmg,  he  was 

of  Luke,  that  ^*  many"  before  him  "  have  taken  placed  at  the  head  of  a  new  band  of  12  violins, 

in  hand  to  set  forth  a  declaration  of  those  things  called  les  pstits  violons^  which  under  his  direo- 

which  are  most  surely  believed  among  us,"  has  tion   soon   eclipsed  tiie  famous  twenty -fonr. 

been  understood  by  several  interpreters  as  in-  To  the  impulse  given  by  this  nucleus  of  per- 

timating  an  acquaintance  with  the  Gospels  of  formers  French  musicians  trace  their  present 

Matthew  and  Mark  on  the  part  of  Luke,  whUe  orchestral  proficiency.     Lully,  continuing  to 

others  refer  the  expression  *'  many"  to  other  rise  in  favor  with  the  king,  became  director  of 

writers.    As  the  occasion  for  writing  his  Gos-  musio  at  the  court,  and  for  many  years  com-» 

Sel,  the  author  himself  mentions  (Luke  L  8)  posed  airs  and  accompaniments  for  t^  ooort 

is  desire  to  ^ve  to  his  friend  Theophilus  a  ballets,  a  species  of  dramatic  entertainment  an- 

iaithful  narrative  of  the  life  of  Christ.    With  tedating  tne  opera,  and  consisting  of  dances 

regard  to  the  time  of  its  composition,  the  pre-  intersp^'sed  with  singing  and  recitative.    He 

vaUing  opinion  before  De  Wette  and  Gredner  also  furnished  music  for  many  of  Moli^re's  com- 

was,  that  it  was  written  previous  to  the  destruc-  edies,  in  some  of  which,  such  as  the  Bowf>^sois 

taon  of  Jerusalem ;  but  more  recently  the  opinion  gentUhommey  he  performed  with  great  fiQeoesa. 

that  it  was  composed  after  that   event  has  The  establishment  of  the  (^ra  in  Franoe,  how- 

found  advocates  in  different  theological  parties,  ever,  was  the  chief  devel<^ment  of  his  mnsieal 

Achaia,  Boeotia,  and  Alexandria  are  mentioned  genius.    Having  obtained  in  1672  a  patent  for 

by  the  ancients  and  Caasarea  and  Rome  are  sug-  opening  a  theatre  for  the  performance  of  lyr- 

gested  by  moaem  writers,  as  the  place  where  ical  pieces,  in  conjunction  with  the  i>oet  Qoi^ 

the  Gospel  was  composed. — ^The  Acts  are  like-  nault  he  devoted  himself  thenoeforUi  wholly  te 

wise   addressed  to   Theophilus.     They  were  the  composition  of  operas.    His  works  of  this 

written  after  the  Gospel  (Acts  i.  1,  2),  and  at  class  number  19,  and  were  highly  popular  with 

all  events  after  the  year  6^  as  Paul  during  his  the  king  and  the  court    Louis,  it  is  said,  would 

captivity  was  teaching  in  Borne  for  two  years,  listen  to  no  music  but  LuUy's,  whose  capricee 

Since  Jerome  the  opinion  has  generally  pre-  he  was  accustomed  to  indulge  with  the  utmost 

vailed  that    they  were   composed  at  Borne,  patience.   In  the  height  of  his  reputation  LnUy 
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met  with  kis  death  in  a  singQlar  manner.  LUIfiT,  Ratvovd  (RAivTrNDO  Loixio),  enr- 
While  conducting  the  performance  of  a  Te  named  the  "enlightened  doctor,"  a  Spanisli 
Beum^  oomposed  by  himself  in  honor  of  the  philosopher  and  theologian,  bom  at  Falma  in 
king's  recovery  from  sickness,  he  accidentally  the  island  of  Minorca  in  1285,  kiUed  at  Bongiah 
struck  his  foot  violently  with  the  cane  with  which  in  Algeria  in  1816.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Bar- 
he  was  beating  time.  Inflammation  having  set  celonese  nobleman  in  the  service  of  Uie  kfaig 
in,  he  had  the  folly  to  put  himself  yinder  the  care  of  Aragon,  and  was  trained  to  the  profession 
of  a  quack,  whose  treatment  he  did  not  long  of  arms.  After  a  career  of  scsndalous  excesses, 
survive.  On  his  deathbed  he  was  required  by  at  the  age  of  80  he  suddenly  renounced  the 
his  confessor,  in  token  of  his  sincere  repent-  world  and  its  pleasures,  divided  his  property 
ance,  to  bum  the  opera  he  was  then  engaged  among  his  family  and  friends,  and,  assuming 
in  writing.  The  prmce  de  Oonti  reproaching  the  habit  of  a  Franciscan  monk,  retired  into  a 
him  soon  after  witn  the  destruction  oi  so  much  solitary  place  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  him- 
good  music :  *^  Hush,''  whispered  LuUy,  "  I  self  for  the  labors  and  duties  of  a  missionary,  to 
knew  very  well  what  I  was  about ;  I  have  which,  he  said,  Ohrist  had  summoned  him  in  a 
another  copy  of  it." — Lully's  claim  to  be  called  vision.  Here  he  went  through  a  course  of 
the  father  of  French  dramatic  music  was  earned  philosophy,  theology,  and  ancient  languages, 
by  many  years  of  meritorious  professional  labor,  and,  having  learnt  Arabic  from  a  slave,  be- 
He  may  be  said  to  have  created  orchestral  came  acquainted  with  the  philosophical  works 
music  in  France  by  the  new  combinations  of  of  Averroes  and  other  Moorish  writers,  from 
sound  and  the  fuller  harmonies  he  introduced  which  he  is  supposed  to  have  derived  the  germ 
into  instrumental  composition,  as  well  as  by  of  that  system  of  dialectics  by  which  he  hoped 
the  exactness  of  execution  he  demanded  from  to  reform  science  and  convert  Mohammedans, 
the  performers.  He  devoted  many  hours  of  Jews,  and  pagans  to  Christianity.  Inspired,  aa 
each  day  to  drilling  his  orchestra  and  sing-  he  said,  by  another  heavenly  vision,  no  pub- 
ers,  and  so  delicate  was  his  ear  that  from  a  re-  lished  in  1276  his  Art  Magna^  in  which  his  sys- 
mote  corner  of  the  theatre  he  could  distinguish  tern  is  unfolded  at  length,  and  immediately  went 
the  least  variation  from  time  or  tone  in  any  one  in  search  of  patrons  and  proselytes.  The  ro- 
of the  performers.  Sometimes  in  a  fit  of  pas-  mainder  of  his  life  was  one  long  and  toilsome 
sion  he  would  break  his  instrument  over  the  pilgrimage.  Having  prevailed  upon  the  king  of 
back  of  ^e  unlucky  violinist ;  but  after  the  Aragon  to  establish  a  monastery  at  Palma  for 
performance  he  would  pay  him  more  than  its  the  education  of  missionary  monks,  he  spent 
value,  and  invite  him  to  dinner.  His  repnta-  many  years  in  fhiitless  endeavors  to  procure 
tion  rests  chiefly  upon  his  operas,  which  are  from  successive  popes  and  kings  the  means  of 
animated  by  a  fine  dramatic  spirit,  and  fre-  carrying  his  system  into  practical  operation, 
anently  show  beauty  and  pathos  in  the  melo-  He  met  with  no  greater  encouragement  in  his 
dies,  although  the  quaintness  and  barrenness  attempt  to  incite  a  general  crasade  against  the 
of  the  harmonies  would  contrast  but  indiflfer-  Moslems.  Nothing  daunted  by  these  disap- 
ently  with  the  works  of  modem  composers,  pointments,  he  determined  to  go  to  Africa  and 
He  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of  having  invented  test  the  effects  of  the  "  great  art "  upon  the 
the  overture,  and  that  spirited  movement,  the  infidels.  Scarcely  had  he  broached  his  demga 
larg&y  which  is  the  general  introduction  to  the  there  when  he  was  driven  out  of  the  counti^. 
fugue.  Handel  has  acknowledged  that  he  He  returned  to  £urope  for  assistance,  was  again 
modelled  his  overtures  from  those  of  Lully,  and  unsuccessful,  and  after  remodelling  his  system, 
Puroell  derived  many  valuable  hints  from  his  he  revisited  Africa,  and  at  Bougiah  employed  the 
works.  The  composer  lived  in  great  affluence,  *^  great  art ''  in  an  argument  on  the  Trinity  with 
and  to  the  day  of  his  death  remained  in  fiivor  a  learned  Mohamm^lan,  under  the  pretence  of 
with  Louis  XI Y.  At  his  own  request  he, was  a  desire  to  be  converted  to  Islamism.  His  de- 
made  one  of  the  uoritaires  du  rot;  and  when  sign  was  detected,  and  he  escaped  death  only  by 
&at  body  hesitated  to  admit  him  as  a  member,  the  intercession  of  his  antagonist.  Upon  hia 
the  monarch  said  to  him :  ^^  I  have  honored  return  to  Europe,  although  then  70  years  of 
them,  not  you,  by  putting  a  man  of  genius  age,  he  abated  in  no  respect  his  exertions  for 
among  them."  Most  of  Lully^s  biographers  the  conversion  of  the  infidels,  but  travelled 
describe  him  as  irritable  and  insolent  to  hia  through  the  chief  cities  preaching  a  crusade  for 
inferiors,  jealous  of  his  compeers,  selfish,  and  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  ui^ing  the 
addicted  to  gross  pleasures.  He  had  however  necessity  of  adopting  his  doctrines.  Again  un- 
the  art  of  making  and  preserving  influential  sucoesafol,  with  a  zeal  which  no  disappointment 
friends,  and  passed  in  society  for  a  brilliant  could  dampen,  he  went  a  dd  time  to  Africa, 
and  vivacious  man.  His  avarice  gained  him  and  was  stoned  to  death  at  Bougiah  in  the  80th 
the  name  of  Lully  Is  ladre  among  the  gentle-  year  of  his  age.  The  body  of  the  aged  martyr, 
men  of  the  court,  and  to  the  predominance  of  whom  his  countrsrmen  deemed  worthy  of  can* 
this  trait  has  been  ascribed  his  quarrel  with  onization,  was  brought  to  his  native  place  for 
Molidre  and  La  Fontaine,  the  latter  of  whom  burial. — ^The  an  magna  of  Lully,  or  an  Lullu 
wrote  the  only  satire  he  ever  penned  against  anaj  as  his  followers  called  it,  is  a  sort  of  logi- 
the  composer.  Lully  left  a  fortune  of  600,000  cal  machine  for  combining  certain  classes  of 
Uvresjthesavingsof  a  life  of  unusual  prospwity.  ideas  Bad  thereby  sdvmg  idl  soientifio  que^ 
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tions ;  or  a  method  of  reaaoning  without  the  cheeked  fishes,  in  the  neighborhood  of  tlia 

necessity  of  study  or  reflection.    By  means  of  sculpins,  separating   them  entirely  from  the 

letters,  fignres  of  squares,  triangles,  and  circles,  gobioids.    The  best  known  genera  of  the  lump 

and  of  sections  (pamira),  an  indefinite  number  fishes  (discoboli  and  gohiesocida  of  iclithyolo- 

of  formulas  is  obtained,  affording,  as  it  were,  the  gists)  are  cyclopterru  (Linn.),  Uparis  (Arte^Y 

key  to  all  metaphysical  problems.    This  science  Jepadogwter   (Gouan),  and  gohiesox  (Lac6p.>. 

of  sciences,  which  it  was  the  object  of  LuUy^s  In  the  genus  eyelaptervi  the  body  is  thick  and 

life  to  bring  into  general  use  as  a  means,  not  high,  without  scales,  covered  with  a  mucous 

merely  of  converting  the  heathen,  but  of  facili-  skin  with  a  few  osseous  points  over  its  surface ; 

tatlngtliedeterminationof  all  questions,  human  the  teeth  are  small  and  sharp,  on  the  jaw  a 

or  divine,  underwent  various  modifications  and  ^d  pharyngeab ;  the  mouth  large ;  gill  cov- 

improvements  in  the  course  of  his  life.     It  ers  small,  and  their  openings  closed  below; 

found  many  adherents  in  Spain,  and  had  col-  branchiostegous  rays  6 ;  the  pectorals  very  large, 

leges  in  Ptuma,  Montpellier,  Pans,  and  Rome ;  extending  under  the  throat,  and  embracing 

but  beyond  the  reform  it  effected  in  the  dialec-  the  concave  disk  formed  by  the  united  ventralsL 

tic  of  the  schools,  its  influence  has  been  incon-  by  means  of  which  they  adhere  to  rocks  and 

siderable,  notwithstanding  the  attempt  made  other  objects ;  the  skeleton  is  mostly  cartilagj- 

by  the  unfortunate  Giordano  Bruno  8  centuries  nous ;  the  stomach  large  with  nxmierous  pyloric 

later  to  revive  and  improve  it.    One  of  the  most  appendages,  the  intestine  long  and  the  air  blad- 

remarkable  facts  connected  with  Lully^s  history  der  moderate. — The  common  lump  fish  ((7.  lum- 

is  the  industry  and  enthusiasm  with  which,  jptM,  Linn.),  found  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 

in  the  midst  of  a  restless  and  anxious  life,  he  varies  from  8  to  20  inches  in  length,  and  may 

devoted  himself  to  literary  {>ur6uits.    It  is  im-  attain  a  weight  of  18  lbs.;  its  appearance  is 

possible  to  enumerate  all  his  works,  but  they  grotesque  ana  forbidding,  its  form  being  clum- 

are  said  to  have  been  more  than  one  man  could  sy,  its  skin  slimy,  its  flesh  flabby,  and  its  fins 

transcribe  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  life,  comparatively  small.    The  first  dorsal  fin  is 

having  for  their  object  the  demonstration,  by  rather  a  fleshy  ridge  just  behind  the  head,  with 

the  ar»  Lulliana,  of  all  the  primary  truths  of  simple  rays ;   the  2d  dorsal,  with  branching 

religion,  and  embracing  in  their  scope  the  phy-  rays,  is  about  opposite  the  anal :   beside  the 

sicfu  and  metaphysical  sciences,  and  to  a  cer-  scattered  tubercles  there  are  3  distinct  rows 

tain  extent  the  doctrines  of  the  alchemists,  who  proceeding   backward   respectively  from  the 

elaim  LuUy  as  one  of  their  adepts.    He  has  eye,  posterior  angle  of  -operculum,  and  ven- 

been  variously  regarded  as  a  sainted  martyr  tral  disk.    The  color  is  bluish  slate  above  with 

and  champion  of  uie  church,  a  heretic,  a  phi-  blackish  spots,  and  yellowish  below.    The  fish 

losopher  sarpassing  Aristotle,  or  a  shallow  em-  is  common  from  the  shores  of  Scotland  to  tibe 

piric.     Of  his  seal  for  the  recognition  and  coast  of  Greenland;   notwithstanding  its  un- 

adoption  of  his  "art,**  and  his  iron  resolution  in  wholesome  look,  its  fiesh  is  esteemed  as  food 

attempting  to  overcome  the  obstacles  which  by  the  northern  Europeans.    It  is  not  uucom- 

never  ceased  to  beset  him,  there  can  be  no  monly  thrown  up  on  our  beaches  during  storms, 

doubt ;  although  to  the  chivalric  ardor  of  the  and  is  occasionally  caught  by  the  hook  when 

crusader  he  united  the  pedantry  of  the  school-  fishing  for  cod,  but  it  is  not  eaten  with  us.    By 

man,  and  the  mystical  exaltation  of  one  in*  means  of  the  ventral  disk  it  can  attach  itself 

spired  to  the  severe  and  methodical  habits  of  very  firmly  to  objects ;  it  is  voracious,  feeding 

tnought  of  the  logician.    He  had  more  erudi-  principally  on  young  fish ;    it  spawns  about 

tion  than  judgment,  and  his  system  of  meta-  May,  just  before  which  the  colors  are  brilliant, 

physics,  though  founded  on  that  of  Aristotle,  witJi  tints  of  blue,  purple,  and  orange.    Several 

was  so  interwoven  with  mystical  fancies,  that  other  species  occur  in  the  vicinity  of  Green- 

the  apparent  regularity  of  his  formulas  ill  con-  land,  described  by  Richardson  in  the  Fauna 

oeals  the  incoherency  of  his  ideas.    He  wrote  Boreali-Americana. — ^The  genus  liparii  differs 

in  a  barbarous  style,  which  repels  the  reader,  from  the  preceding  in  havmg  a  more  elongated 

An  edition  of  his  works  in  10  volumes,  edited  by  body,  compressed  posteriorly,  and  a  single  long 

Salzinger,  was  published  at  Mentz  in  1721-42.  dorsal  with  a  corresponding  anal  fin.     The 

LUMBAGrO.    See  BHEUMATisar.  '  unctuous  lump  fish,  or  sea  snail  (Z.  eammunis^ 

LUMP  FISH,  or  Lump  Suckeb,  a  name  given  Art),  from  6  to  18  inches   long,   browni^ 

to  several   spiny-rayed  fishes  of  the  family  above  with  darker  stripes,  and  yellowish  white 

discoboli.    The  posilaon  of  this  family  has  been  beloW,  is  often  caught  on  the  shores  of  Scot- 

the  subject  of  considerable  difference  of  opinion  luid,  where  it  adheres  to  stones  in  the  small 

among  naturalists.    Swainson  placed  them  in  pools  left  by  the  receding  tide ;  it  feeds  <ml 

the  order  apodes  with  the  eels  and  lampreys ;  aquatic  insects,  moUusks,  and  smdl  fishes ;  it 

Oavier  ranked  them  among  malacopterygians  occurs  also  on  the  coasts  of  Greenland,  where 

with  the  cod  and  sole ;  J.  Mdller  properly  other  species  are  found. — ^In  the  genus  Upadth 

restored  them  to  the  acanthopterygians,  but,  goiUr  the  pectorals  are  very  large,  descending 

from  the  union  of  their  ventrals  into  a  disk,  below  the  throat,  supported  by  4  nrm  rays  at 

established  for  them,  with  the  gobioids,  the  the  lower  part  on  each  side,  and  united  around 

family  ogclopodL   separating   eleotris.     Prof,  an  oval  disk  in  Aront  of  the  concave  disk  formed 

Agassis  plac^  tne  aiseoholi  with  the  mailed-  by  the  ventrals ;  there  are  apparently  2  paira 
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of  pectorals  find  2  pairs  of  yentrals,  bnt  one  i>dr  qnently  reelected  a  nmnber  of  times.    He  wa« 

of  each  are  mere  folds  of  skin  and  not  trae  fins ;  twice  elected  governor  of  the  state,  in  1831  and 

the  membranons  fold  of  the  2d  pectorals  con-  1833.    In  1823  he  was  appointed  by  President 

tmns  fibroas  rays,  and  is  attached  to  the  shoul-  Monroe  to  mark  out  the  bonndary  line  between 

der  bone,  and  the  membranous  ventral  fold  to  Georgia  and  Florida ;  and  by  President  Jackson 

the  styloid  or  pubic  bone,  which  structural  pc-  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  first  commission- 

culiarities,  in  the  opinion  of  Agassiz,  render  ers  under  the  Cherokee  treaty  of  1835.    He 

necessary  the  separation  of  this  genus  and  its  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  board 

allies  into  a  distinct  family.    The  body  of  the  of  public  works,  created  by  the  state  legisla- 

Cornish  lump  sucker  (L,  Oouani,  Lac6p.)  is  ture.    He  served  in  the  U.  S.  house  of  repre* 

smooth,  with  a  single  dorsal  fin  opposite  the  sentatives  from  1815  to  1817,  and  from  1827 

anal  and  near  the  caudal ;  branchiostegal  rays  to  1831,  and  in  the  U.  S.  senate  from  1838  to 

5 ;  no  pyloric  appendages ;  the  length  is  only  1841.    Of  late  years  Gov.  Lumpkin  has  retired 

8  or  4  mches,  and  the  general  tint  pale  flesh  from  public  life.    He  now  (1860)  resides  at 

color,  with  carmine  spots  and  patches.    There  Athens,  Ga.    II.  Joseph  Hsnby,  an  American 

are  other  species,  all  remarkable  for  their  pow-  lawyer  and  Jurist,  brother  of  the  preceding,  bora 

ers  of  adhesion,  which  enable  tliem  to  resist  in  Oglethorpe  co.,  Ga.,  Dec.  23,  1799.    At  an 

strong  currents  and  the  action  of  the  waves,  early  age  he  entered  the  university  of  Georgia, 

and  possibly  to  attach  themselves  to  various  but  after  the  death  of  President  Finley  he  went 

objects,  or  even  to  fish,  for  purposes  of  loco-  to  Princeton,  N.  J.,  where  he  was  graduated, 

motion,  like  the  remora  or  suckmg  fish ;  they  In  1820  he  was  admitted  to  Uie  bar,  and  com- 

are  sluggish  in  their  habits,  and  delight  to  hide  menced  practice  at  Lexington  in  his  native 

beneath  stones  near  low  water  mark ;  their  food  county^  where  he  soon  gain^  eminence  in  the 

consists  of  crustaceans   and   marine  worms,  profession.    In  1844  he  retired  from  the  bar 

which  they  swallow  entire ;    they  are  very  on  account  of  ill  health,  and  shortly  afterward 

tenacious  of  life,  on  account  of  the  small  open-  visited  Europe.    While  abroad  his  friends  pre- 

ings  from  the  giOs ;  they  have  no  air  bladder,  sented  his  name  for  one  of  the  judgeships  of 

An  allied  genus  is  aohie»ox,  in  which  the  pecto-  the  supreme  court,  then  newly  establishea ;  in 

rals  and  ventrals  form  only  one  disk ;  the  dor-  1845  he  was  elected  one  of  its  first  justices, 

sal  and  anal  are  short,  and  separated  from  the  and  has  continued  to  hold  the  oflice,  amid  all 

caudal.     The  toothed  lump  fish  {G.  dentex^  political  changes,  until  Uie  |)resent  time.    He. 

Lac^p.),  firom  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  may  be  nas  had  but  little  to  do  with  party  politics,, 

known  by  the  strong  teeth  in  the  front  of  the  bavins  held  but  one  politicd  position  in  his 

jaws ;  it  is  several  inches  long,  and  of  a  scarlet  life — that  of  representative  of  his  native  county 

red  color. — Other  genera  are  mentioned  by  in  the  state  legislature.    As  a  judge  he  holda 

Mailer,  and  Agassiz  has  recently  established  a  high  position.    At  the  bar  he  was  chiefly 

the  new  ones  of  crouognathus  (from  specimens  distinguished  as  an  advocate  in  criminal  causes, 

from    Charleston,  S.  C),    lobognathus   (from  and  his  extraordinary  appeals  to  the  sympa- 

Peru),  BXid  ptychocheiltu  (from  Puget  sound).  thies  of  jurors  are  yet  the  subject  of  conver- 

LUMPKIN,  a  N.  co.  of  Ga.,  drained  by  Ches-  sation  among  those  who  had  opportunities  of 
tatee  and  Etowah  rivers  and  their  branches ;  hearing  him.  He  is  a  prominent  advocate  of 
area,  700  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859,  5,490,  of  whom  the  temperance  cause.  In  1846  he  was  elected 
504  were  slaves.  A  range  of  the  Blue  Bidge  to  the  chair  of  rhetoric  and  oratory  in  the 
crosses  its  K.  border.  The  surface  is  generally  university  of  Georgia,  which  he  declined.  He 
hilly,  and  the  soil  near  the  rivers  highly  pro-  now  holds  the  chief  professorship  in  the  Lump- 
duct  ive.  The  county  contains  a  great  number  kin  law  school  at  Athens,  in  connection  with 
of  gold  mines,  which  are  the  richest  in  the  the  state  university,  of  which  institution  he 
Atlantic  region,  and  copper,  silver,  magnetic  has  been  a  trustee  since  1854. 
iron,  and  lead  are  also  found.  The  productions  LUNACY.  "  A  lunatic,''  says  Blaokstone, 
in  1850  were  242,717  bushels  of  wheat,  42,110  **  is  one  that  hath  had  understanding,  but  by 
of  sweet  potatoes,  16,037  lbs.  of  rice,  and  14  disease,  grief,  or  other  accident  hath  lost  the 
bales  of  cotton.  There  were  84  churches,  and  use  of  his  reason ;  he  is  indeed  properly  one 
1,245  scholars  attending  schools.  Value  of  land  that  hath  lucid  intervals,  sometimes  enjoying 
in  1856,  $723,011.    Capital,  Dahlonega.  his  senses  and  sometimes  not,  and  that  frequent- 

LUMPKIN.    I.  WiLsoK,  an  American  states-  ly  depending  upon  the  change  of  the  moon.'* 

raan,borninPittsylvani&co.,  Va.,  Jan.  14, 1783.  The  common  belief  in  a  connection  between 

Early  in  1784  his  father  removed  to  that  part  the  accessions  of  madness  and  the  phases  of 

of  Georgia  now  known  as  Oglethorpe  county,  the  moon  was  long  ago  exploded,  and  in  medi- 

and  in  1797  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  superior  cal  science  lunacy  has  been  displaced  by  the 

court  there,  and  the  son  became  an  assistant  in  better  terms  insanity  and  mental  alienation* 

his  office.    This  position  gave  him  opportuni-  In  the  law,  some  text  writers,  following  Sir 

ties  for  self-improvement,  of  which  he  availed  Edward  Coke,  have  preferred  turn  compoi  men- 

himself,  devoting  all  his  leisure  moments  to  the  tisastk  generic  phrase  comprehensively  descrip-* 

study  of  law.    He  had  scarcely  reached  the  tive  of  the  various  conditions  of  mental  disease 

ase  of  21  when  he  was  elected  to  represent  or  fatuity.    *^  Of  unsound  mind  '*  has  been  also 

his  county  in  the  legislature,  and  was  subse-  much  employed  in  legal  language  to  express 
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certfun  forms  of  derangement.  Bnt  lunocj,  of  the  act  lie  was  doing ;  or  if  ho  did  know  i^ 
though  absnrd  in  itself,  and  in  its  proper  accep-  that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing  what  was 
tation  referring  to  but  a  single  phase  of  insanitj,  wrong.  These  were  the  mles  laid  down  by  the 
has  yet  gained  a  more  conspicnous  place  in  legal  judges  in  McNaghten^s  case  before  the  house 
practice  than  any  other  term.  Statutes,  both  of  lords.  In  Bogers^s  case  in  Hassachuset^ 
English  and  American,  have  expressly  declared  Chief  Justice  Shaw  instructed  the  jury  that  in 
that  lunatic  shall  apply  to  all  persons  of  un-  case  of  partial  insanity  the  party  must  have  saU 
sound  mind,  and  to  those  who  are  incapable  ficient  power  of  memory  to  recollect  the  relation 
of  managing  their  affairs ;  and  in  England  the  in  which  he  stands  to  others,  and  in  which  oth- 
name  includes  idiots  also.  Lunacy  may  then  ers  stand  to  him ;  and  to  know  that  tlie  act  he 
be  fitly  employed  as  a  title  under  which  to  is  doing  is  contrary  to  the  plain  dictates  of  jus- 
present  the  legal  relations  of  insanity.  Its  tice  and  right,  ii^urious  to  others,  and  a  riola- 
medical  and  scientific  aspects  are  treated  un-  tion  of  duty.  But,  on  the  contrary,  if  he  still 
der  other  heads.  (See  iNBANirr,  and  Mxdicai*  understands  the  nature  of  his  act  and  its  conso* 
JuBismuDENCE.)  Here  WO  concern  ourselves  quences,  if  he  has  a  knowledge  that  it  is  wrong 
only  with  the  settled  mles  of  law,  which  and  criminal,  and  mental  power  sufficient  to 
determine  the  legal  status  of  insane  persons. —  apply  that  knowledge  to  his  own  case,  and  to 
In  England  the  custody  of  lunatics  and  idiots  know  that  if  he  does  the  act  he  will  do  wrong 
is  Tested  in  the  court  of  chancery,  not  in  its  and  receive  punishment,  the  partial  insanity  is 
character  of  a  court  of  equity,  but  as  the  dele-  not  sufficient  to  ezemj^t  him  from  respon^bility 
gate  of  the  crown,  the  representative  of  the  for  criminal  acts.  If  it  be  foimd  that  the  mind 
parens  patricB ;  for  it  is  the  duty  of  the  sover-  of  the  accused  was  in  a  diseased  and  unsound 
eign  to  take  care  of  those  of  his  subjects  who  state,  the  question  will  be  whether  the  disease 
cannot  tid^e  care  of  themselves.  In  the  United  existed  to  so  high  a  degree  that  for  the  time 
States  the  people  have  succeeded  to  the  rights  being  it  overwhelmed  all  reason,  conscience, 
and  prerogatives  of  the  crown,  and  ther^ore  and  judgment,  and  whether  the  person  in  corn- 
it  is  that  here  the  legislature  exercises  a  pro-  initting  the  crime  acted  from  an  irresistible  and 
tective  authority  over  idiots  and  lunatics.  The  uncontrollable  impulse.  If  so,  then  the  act  was 
statutes  of  the  different  states  provide  that  not  the  act  of  a  voluntary  agent,  but  the  invol- 
such  persons  may  be  put  under  guardianship ;  untary  act  of  the  body  ;Brithout  the  concurrence 
and  if  a  competent  judicature  have  found  tno  of  a  mind  directing  it. — ^In  respect  to  the  proof 
fact  of  lunacy  in  the  prescribed  mode,  and  have  of  insanity,  the  weight  of  authority  is,  that 
appointed  a  guardian,  the  fact  of  lunacy  is  held  such  a  defence  must  be  substantially  proved  as 
to  be  conclusively  proved.  Until  the  contrary  an  independent  fact>  and  the  burden  of  proof  is 
be  shown,  either  upon  an  inquisition  of  lunacy,  of  course  on  the  defendant  In  Massachusetts 
or  upon  special  testimony  in  a  given  case,  every  the  defence  is  made  out  if  the  preponderance 
man  is  presumed  to  be  of  sane  mind.  But  if  of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  the  prisoner's  insan- 
it  be  proved  or  admitted  that  lunacy  existed  at  ity.  Evidence  of  acts,  declarations,  and  conduct, 
a  particular  period,  and  that  the  derangement  both  before  and  after  the  time  when  the  alleged 
wasof  a  habitual  and  not  of  a  merely  temporary  crime  was  committed,  is  admissible  as  tend- 
or  accidental  nature,  then  it  is  presumed  to  ing  to  show  insanity  at  the  moment  of  the 
continue,  unless  its  continuance  be  disproved,  act.  Evidence  of  hereditary  insanity  is  also 
Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  will,  the  burden  of  admissible,  both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. — 
proving  a  testator's  insanity  rests  ordinarily  on  Whatever  be  the  nature  or  degree  of  mental 
him  wno  impeaches  the  instrument  for  this  disease,  if  the  mind  be  so  much  unpaired  as  to 
cause.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  proof  of  gen-  be  inc^able  of  intelligent  disposal  in  the  ordi- 
eral  and  usual  insanity  may  be  rebutted  by  nary  affairs  of  life,  it  is  in  civil  jurisprudence 
evidence  that  the  act  was  done  during  a  lucid  irresponsible  for  its  acts.  He  whose  mind  is  so 
interval,  and  the  burden  of  proving  this  rests  far  overshadowed  possesses  no  longer  a  dispos- 
on  the  party  who  asserts  the  exception.  Moral  ing  and  consenting  will.  He  is  therefore  inca- 
insanity  alone,  that  is,  mere  derangement  of  panle  of  making  contracts,  for  a  contract  re- 
the  moral  faculties,  does  not  invalidate  a  wilL  quires  a  concurrence  of  wills.  When  then  one 
The  evidence  must  show  a  delusion  in  matters  of  the  parties  to  a  contract  of  marriage  lacks 
of  fact  A  higher  degree  of  insanity  must  be  the  capacity  of  consent,  there  is  no  mutually 
shown,  in  order  to  absolve  from  criminal  guilt,  binding  promise,  and  the  marriage  is  void. 
ihan  to  discharge  from  civil  obligation.  In  all  Whether,  in  a  given  case,  such  a  debility  ex- 
cases  the  jury  must  be  instructed  that  every  isted  as  to  render  contract  impossible,  is  gener- 
man  is  to  be  presumed  to  be  sane,  and  to  pos-  ally  declared,  and  the  nullity  of  the  marriage 
sess  a  sufficient  degree  of  reason  to  be  respon-  pronounced  by  competent  judicial  authority, 
sible  for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be  proved  But  though  the  contracts  of  an  insane  man  arc 
to  their  satisfaction ;  and  that  to  establish  a  necessarily  void,  he  has  not  always  been  per- 
defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  must  be  mitted  to  repudiate  them.  Until  the  time  of 
clearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of  the  commis*  Edward  lET.  no  objection  seems  to  have  been 
sion  of  the  act,  the  party  accused  was  laborins  made  to  such  a  proceeding.  Afterward  the 
under  such  a  defect  of  reason  from  disease  of  absurd  maxim  grew  into  a  rule,  recognized  by 
the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  quality  the  most  eminent  legal  authorities,  that  no  man 
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should  be  pennitted  to  stnltifj  himself.  The  oourt  went  to  what  is  now  considered  an  ex- 
strictness  of  the  rule  was  gradually  relaxed ;  treme  length,  and  instructed  the  jury  that  if  a 
not  at  first  on  the  ground  that  lunacy  was  a  person  anected  by  that  species  of  insanity  in 
defence  in  itself,  but  that  it  was  competent  which  the  patient  fancies  the  existence  of  in- 
evidence  to  show  that  tmdue  adyantage  had  jury  and  seeks  an  opportunity  of  gratifying  his 
been  taken  of  a  party,  or  that  actual  fraud  had  revenge  by  some  hostile  act,  be  yet  capable 
been  practised  upon  him,  by  reason  of  his  im-  in  other  respects  of  distinguishing  right  from 
becility.  This  nile  is  now  abandoned,  and  if  wrong,  this  would  be  no  excuse  for  any  act  of 
one  enters  into  a  contract  while  he  is  deprived  violence  which  he  might  commit  under  this 
of  reason  he  may  avoid  it  when  he  recovers  his  species  of  derangement  80  Baron  Rolfe,  in 
sanity.  Yet  the  exception  is  admitted  that  the  case  of  the  queen  against  Stokes  in  1848 
one  may  not  plead  his  lunacy  to  annul  his  con-  ^d  he  was  quoted  and  followed  by  Bataa 
tract  for  necessaries  made  with  him  in  good  Parke  in  Barton's  case  in  the  same  year),  said 
faith  by  the  other  party ;  nor  if^  in  fact,  no  ad-  the  subject  had  been  lately  carefully  considered 
vantage  were  taken  of  the  lunatic,  can  a  pur*  by  the  judges,  and  the  law  was  now  clear ; 
chase  made  in  good  faith  be  rescinded,  if  iiyus-  every  man  is  responsible  for  his  acts  by  the  law 
tice  would  thus  be  wrought  to  the  other  paity,  of  his  country  if  he  can  discern  right  from 
and  both  cannot  be  phu^ed  in  itatu  quo. — A  wrong.  In  the  trial  of  Pate  (I860)  for  an 
testament  discloses  the  wHl  of  the  testator;  assault  upon  the  qneen,  in  which  an  uncon- 
but  when  a  disposing  will  fails,  a  testament  is  trollable  impulse  was  urged  in  defence.  Baron 
impossible,  and  the  writing  which  purports  to  Alderson  said  in  sununing  up :  "  It  is  not  be« 
be  one  is  a  nullity.  It  is  naturally  very  diffl-  cause  a  man  is  insane  that  he  is  unpunishable ; 
cult  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  lucid  interyal,  and  I  must  say  that  upon  this  point  there  ex- 
far  more  difficult  than  to  prove  the  existence  ists  a  very  grievous  delusion  in  the  minds  of 
of  general  insanity.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  pur-  medical  men.  The  only  species  of  insanity 
poses  of  the  law  that  the  mind  appears  to  have  which  excuses  a  man  for  his  acts  is  that  spe* 
been  rational  when  tiie  will  was  made.  Indeed,  cies  of  delusion  which  induced  to,  and  drove 
the  will  itself  may  furnish  strong,  perhaps  the  him  to  the  commission  of  the  act  alleged  against 
best  evidence  of  the  lucid  interval.  If  testi-  him.  The  jury  ought  to  have  dear  proof  of  a 
mony  can  be  adduced  Ur  show  that  the  act  was  formed  disease  of  we  mind ;  a  disease  existing 
done  without  any  assistance,  and  the  writing  before  the  act  was  done,  and  which  made  the 
itself  discloses  no  marks  of  delusion  or  folly,  no  accused  incapable  of  knowing  at  the  time  that 
further  proof  can  generally  at  least  be  required,  it  was  a  wrong  act  which  he  was  about  to  com- 
— ^It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  same  de*  mit.  The  law  does  not  acknowledge  the  doc- 
gree  of  incapacity  which  invalidates  civil  actS|  trine  of  an  uncontrollable  impulse,  if  the  person 
does  not  exempt  from  criminal  responsibility,  was  aware  that  the  act  which  he  contemplated 
When  insanity  is  pleaded  to  a  charge  of  crime,  was  wrong.  The  question  you  have  to  decide 
the  real  question  which  the  law  entertains  is :  is :  Was  the  accused  at  the  time  suffering  from 
Was  there  a  criminal  intent ;  was  the  accused  a  disease  of  the  mind  which  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  that  criminal  wiU  which  is  the  es-  capable  of  jud^ng  whether  the  act  he  com- 
sence  of  the  offence  ?  From  the  nature  of  the  mitted  was  a  nght  or  a  wrong  act  V^  In  one 
case  the  law  has  found  it  difficult  to  answer  class  of  cases  the  test  of  responsibility  is  there- 
these  questions ;  and  perhaps  it  has  not  always  fore  to  be,  whether  the  prisoner  knew  that  the 
answered  them  well.  The  doctrine  of  Bir  act  which  he  committed  was  wrong,  and  right 
l£atthew  Hale  has  exerted  a  lai^  influence  on  and  wrong  in  these  cases  are  probably  to  be 
the  course  of  English  decisions.  He  was  dis-  understood  as  Lord  Brougham  explained  them 
posed  to  determine  the  criminal  responsibility  in  McNaghten's  case,  viz. :  right  must  be  un- 
of  a  mind  affected  with  insanity  by  its  strength  derstood  of  right  according  to  the  law,  and 
and  capacity;  and  said:  ^*  Such  a  person  as,  while  wrong  of  an  act  condemned  and  punishable  by 
laboring  under  melancholy  distempers,  hath  yet  law. — Another  class  of  cases  is  that  in  which 
ordinarily  as  great  understanding  as  usually  a  responsibility  is  modified  by  the  existence  of 
child  of  14  years  old  hath,  is  such  a  person  as  delusion.  This  form  of  insanity  was  first 
may  be  guilty  of  treason  or  felony.'^  But  such  brought  before  and  recognized  by  the  courts 
a  rude  test  could  not  be  permitted  when  juster  in  the  celebrated  case  of  Hatfield  in  1800.  In 
views  of  mental  disease  had  come  to  prevail  that  case  the  prisoner  was  put  upon  his  trial 
amon^  scientific  men ;  and  accordingly  we  find  for  firing  at  the  king.  Mr.  £rskine  defended 
the  nicety  of  the  test  a  little  advanced  when  him  successfully,  and  procured  the  acquiescence 
the  inquiry  became  whether  the  accused  had  of  the  court  in  hb  views  of  the  irresponsibility 
BO  far  lost  the  use  of  his  understanding  as  not  of  the  accused.  Hatfield  labored  under  the 
to  know  right  fiom  wrong.  With  the  single  delusion  that  it  was  his  duty  to  sacrifice  him- 
qualification  that  this  test  should  be  applied  self  for  his  feUow  men,  and  he  conceived  that 
to  the  particular  act  committed,  this  criterion  the  best  mode  to  draw  upon  himself  the  pun^ 
has  been  long  in  use,  with  only  slight  and  im-  ishment  of  death  was  to  make  an  attempt  upon 
material  variations^  in  the  English  criminal  law.  the  life  of  his  sovereign.  It  was  not  denied 
It  was  laid  down  m  Bellingham's  case,  by  Sir  that  Hatfield  knew  right  from  wrong,  and  that 
James  Mansfield,  in  1812.    In  that  case  the  the  act  which  he  contemplated  was  punishable 
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hj  the  law ;  indeed,  it  was  jast  tbat  wfaicli  ha  ahstractlj,  bat  also  in  reference  to  the  partio- 

did  know  and  directly  contemplated ;  yet  so  ular  act.    Further,  there  may  be,  in  fact  gen- 

1>owerftil  was  his  delusion,  that  the  act  which  erally  is,  no  delusion  in  respect  to  the  Tictim. 
t  prompted  could  not  be  said  to  proceed  ^om  The  act  is  the  offspring  of  an  uncontrollable 
the  motion  of  his  own  free  will.  So  clearly  impulse ;  the  party  knows  the  nature  of  the 
and  forcibly  did  Hr.  Erskine  present  the  act  which  he  is  about  to  commit,  but  has 
grounds  of  the  defence,  that  the  court.  Lord  not  the  power  to  choose  otherwise  than  as  he 
Eenyon,  advised  the  withdrawal  of  the  prose-  does  ;  and  because  the  will  is  not  here  con- 
cntion,  and  the  argument  of  the  eminent  coun-  cerned,  the  homicide  is  not  answerable  for  his 
sel  became  a  precedent  and  authority  in  the  act.^-So  far  then  as  a^udicated  cases  go,  in- 
law. This  same  plea  of  delusion  was  success-  sanity  is  admitted  as  a  good  plea :  1,  when  at 
fully  urged  for  Martin,  who  set  fire  to  the  the  commission  of  the  act  the  offender  was  in- 
minster  of  York,  in  obedience,  as  he  said,  to  capable  of  distinguishing  whether  it  was  right 
the  command  of  Heaven.  In  1848  the  English  or  wrong;  2,  when  the  act  was  done  under  a 
law  upon  this  matter  was  set  forth  in  the  case  delusion  in  respect  to  the  existence  of  fiicts 
of  McNaghten  by  the  judges  in  the  house  of  which,  had  they  actually  existed,  would  have 
lords.  This  opinion,  emanating  as  it  does  from  constituted  a  good  defence :  and  8,  if  the  act 
the  highest  authority  and  pronounced  upon  de-  were  committed  under  the  mfluence  of  mental 
liberation,  deserves  great  respect.  The  Judges  disease  great  enough  to  overpower  the  will, 
say  that  if  there  be  only  a  partial  delusion,  though  neither  delusion  nor  any  like  provo- 
and  the  party  is  not  in  other  respects  in-  cation  of  the  act  be  discovered, 
sane,  he  must  be  considered  in  the  same  situa-  LUNAR  OAUSTIO.  See  NrrRATR  of  Sil- 
tion  as  to  responsibility  as  if  the  facts  with  vsb. 

respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  were  real.  LUND,  a  town  of  Sweden,  in  the  laen  of 
For  example,  if,  under  the  influence  of  such  a  Malmd,  on  an  extensive  plain,  about  8  m.  from 
delusive  idea,  one  supposes  another  to  be  in  the  Baltic,  and  21  m.  E.  from  Copenhagen ; 
the  act  of  attempting  to  take  his  life,  and  he  pop.  5,2^8.  There  are  several  tanneries  and 
kills  that  other,  as  he  supposes  in  self-defence,  woollen  manufactories  in  the  town.  The  cathe- 
then  he  would  be  exempt  fVom  punishment,  dral  Is  a  large  irregular  edifice,  said  to  have 
But  if  the  delusion  were  that  the  deceased  had  been  founded  in  the  11th  century  and  enlarged 
inflicted  a  serious  injury  upon  his  character  and  at  different  periods.  In  size  it  is  the  third 
fortune,  and  he  therefore  killed  him  in  revenge,  church  in  Sweden.  Measures  were  recently 
then  the  aggressor  must  be  held  guilty.  It  was  taken  to  restore  and  complete  it.  There  are 
also  the  opinion  of  the  judges  that,  notwith-  two  other  churches.  The  object  of  interest  at 
standing  a  party  accused  did  an  act  which  was  Lund  is  the  university,  the  only  one  in  Sweden 
in  itself  criminal  under  the  influence  of  insane  excent  that  at  Upsal.  It  was  founded  in  1479, 
delusion,  with  a  view  of  producing  some  public  and  has  a  library  of  80,000  volumes,  and  sev- 
benefit,  or  of  redressing  some  supposed  wrong,  eral  museums  and  collections  of  natural  history 
yet  he  was  responsible  if  he  knew  that  he  was  and  mineralogy.  Pufendorf  was  professor  of 
acting  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land.  In  Has-  the  law  of  nature  and  of  nations  in  this  nni- 
sachusetts,  in  the  well  known  case  of  Rogers,  versity  in  1670.  Lund  is  a  place  of  great  an- 
which  has  been  approved  in  other  states,  de-  tiquity,  and  in  pagan  times  is  said  to  have  had 
Insion  was  admitted  to  be  a  legal  test  of  insan-  80,000  inhabitants.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was 
ity.  It  was  there  held  that  if  a  party  under  the  seat  of  an  archbishop  who  was  considered 
a  real  and  firm  though  insane  belief  do  an  act  the  primate  of  the  north,  and  the  Scandinavian 
which  would  be  justifiable  if  the  imaginary  fact  monarchs  were  formerly  elected  upon  a  hill 
existed,  tiien  he  is  not  responsible. — The  tests  about  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  A  great 
already  considered,  namely,  the  consciousness  battle  was  fought  here  between  the  Danes  and 
of  right  and  wrong  and  delusion,  apply  to  the  Swedes,  Dec.  1,  1676,  in  which  10,000  men 
intellectual  faculties  alone.  But  the  moral  fac-  were  killed.  A  treaty  concluded  here  termi- 
ulties,  not  less  than  the  intellectual,  may  be-  nated  the  war  8  years  later, 
come  deranged.  Passions  and  propensities  may  ^  LUNDY,  Benjamin,  an  American  abolition- 
be  so  extremely  developed  as  to  destroy  the  ist,  bom  in  Eandwich,  Sussex  co.,  N.  J.,  Jan. 
balance  of  the  mind  and  defeat  the  supremacy  4,  1789,  died  in  Lowell,  La  Salle  co.,  111.,  Aug. 
of  the  will.  This  condition  of  mental  disorder,  22, 1889.  Both  his  parents  were  members  of 
moral  insanity,  as  it  is  called,  has  received  a  the  society  of  Friends.  Until  19  years  of  age 
partial  recognition  by  the  law.  The  nicer  de-  he  labored  upon  his  father^s  farm,  after  which 
ffrces  of  it,  for  which  medical  men  contend,  he  removed  to  Wheeling,  Va.,  where  he  re- 
have  not  found  so  much  favor  in  the  eyes  of  mained  4  years,  working  the  first  18  months  as 
the  courts.  When  the  claim  of  indulgence  for  an  apprentice  to  a  saddler.  At  this  place  his 
this  sort  of  mental  infirmity  has  been  plainly  attention  was  first  directed  to  tiie  subject  of 
reasonable^t  has  however  been  admitted  and  slavery.  On  leaving  Wheeling  he  went  to  Mt. 
fevored.  This  has  been  the  case  in  respect  to  Pleasant,  Ohio,  where  he  remained  two  years, 
that  form  of  insanity  known  as  homicidal  mania.  He  subsequently  settled  in  business  in  St.  Clairs- 
The  perpetrator  may  be  perfectly  capable  of  ville,  Va.,  where  in  1816  he  oridnated  an  anti- 
distinguishing  right  from   wrong,  not   only  slavery  association,  called  the  ^' Union  Humane 
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Socidtj,"  and  wrote  an  appeal  on  tbe  subject  force  advantageonslx  posted  on  an  eminence  at 
of  slavery.  Soon  after  a  jonmal  entitled  "The  the  head  of  Lnndy's  lane,  and  in  the  immediate 
Philanthropist'^  was  commenced  at  Mt.  Pleas-  vicinity  of  Niagara  falls.  Although  greatlj 
ant,  to  which  Lundy  contributed.  He  then  pntnnmbered,  the  American  general  determined 
visited  St.  Lonia,  where  he  remained  nearly  two  to  hold  his  ground  if  possible  until  the  main 
years  engaged  in  a  newspaper  exposition  of  the  body  of  the  army  under  Brown  could  arrive 
slavery  question.  During  this  time  he  lost  the  upon  ilie  field,  and  at  once  commenced  the 
few  thousand  doUars  hia  previous  industry  had  offensive  by  sending  Maior  Jessup  with  a  bat- 
accumnkted.  Betuming  to  Mt  Pleasant,  he  talion  to  turn  the  enemy's  left.  His  small  force 
commenced,  in  Jan.  1812,  the  publication  of  in  the  mean  time  was  compelled  to  sustain  the 
the  "  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,"  the  full  fire  of  the  British  infantry  and  of  a  battery 
office  of  which  was  soon  removed  to  Jones-  of  7  pieces,  consisting  of  24-pounders  and  howit- 
borough^  Tenn.,  and  thence  to  Baltimore  in  zers,  which  crowned  the  heights,  and  at  every 
18^.  In  1825  he  visited  Hayti  to  make  ar-  discharge  made  deep  chasms  in  tlie  American 
rangements  for  the  settlement  of  emancipated  ranks.  Animated  by  tlie  courageous  bearing  and 
slaves.  In  1828  he  visited  the  eastern  states,  buoyant  spirits  of  their  commander,  the  regi- 
where  he  formed  the  acquaintance  of  a  number  ments  mamtained  their  ground  unfiinchiugly, 
of  prominent  abolitionists,  one  of  whom,  Wil-  and  were  presently  cheered  by  the  intelligence 
liam  Lloyd  Garrison,  afterward  became  asso-  that  Jessup  had  been  completely  snooessful  in 
ciated  with  him  in  editing  his  joumaL  In  his  manoeuvre,  and  had  captured  Gen.  Riall 
182^^9  he  was  assaulted  for  an  alleged  libel,  and  his  whole  staff,  who  were  immediately  sent 
indirectly  censured  by  the  court,  and  soon  to  the  rear.  Soon  but  one  American  regiment, 
afterward  removed  to  Washington.  In  1880  the  9th,  remained  in  front,  and  this  made  feeble 
-^81  he  travelled  in  Canada  and  Texas  to  obtain  resistance  against  the  British  battery,  now  aug^ 
subscribers  to  his  paper,  and  to  continue  his  mented,  by  the  arrival  of  reenforcements  under 
observations  on  the  condition  of  the  blacks.  Drummond,  to  9  pieces.  The  enemy,  though 
He  made  a  second  trip  to  Texas  in  1888,  r»-  numbering  upward  of  4,000  men,  nevertheless 
turned  the  following  year,  and  immediately  refrained  from  charging  Scott's  exhausted  bat- 
i^rward  undertook  another  Journey  to  Texas  talions,  which  they  might  by  the  mere  force 
and  Mexico.  He  continued  his  literary  con-  of  numbers  have  easily  overpowered.  At  this 
nection  with  the  "  Genius  of  Universal  Emanei-  critical  moment  the  main  body  of  the  American 
pation*'  as  long  as  it  was  published,  and  was  army,  which  Brown,  alarmed  at  the  heavy  and 
the  first  to  establish  Anti-slavery  periodicals  continued  cannonade,  had  hurried  forward  with- 
and  the  delivery  of  anti-slavery  lectures,  and  out  waiting  for  a  message  from  Scott,  arrived 
probably  the  first  to  induce  the  formation  of  upon  the  field  on  a  run,  and  Gen.  Ripley's  bri- 
societies  for  the  encouragement  of  the  produce  gade  at  once  went  to  the  front,  while  the  rem- 
of  fi*ee  labor.  "  The  Life,  Travels,  and  Opin-  nant  of  Scott's  soldiers  were  formed  in  a  single 
ions  of  Benjamin  Lundy,"  by  Thomas  Earl,  battalion  in  the  rear.  The  evening  was  now  far 
was  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1847.  advanced,  and  notwithstanding  the  moon  was 
LUNDY'S  LANE,  Battlb  of,  called  also  shining  in  an  unclouded  sky,  an  almost  corn- 
that  of  Bridgewater  or  Niagara,  a  severe  en-  plete  darkness  enveloped  the  field,  broken 
Kagement  fought  in  Canada,  near  the  falls  of  only  by  the  flashes  from  the  British  guns,  and 
Niagara,  between  the  British  and  American  from  the  irregular  discharges  of  musketry  on 
forces,  July  25,  1814.  Two  days  after  the  either  side.  A  pause  presently  ensued  as  each 
defeat  of  the  British  under  Gen.  Riall  at  Chip-  army  prepared  K>r  a  decisive  blow,  and  Brown, 
pewa  by  Brig.  Gen.  Scott,  July  5,  1814,  the  gaining  a  partial  view  of  the  heights  occn- 
American  forces  under  Gren,  Brown,  numbering  pied  by  the  British  guns,  as  the  clouds  of  smoke 
about  3,000  men,  crossed  the  Chippewa  river  rolled  away  from  the  field,  determined  as 
and  took  post  at  Queenstown ;  Riall,  after  the  only  chanoe  of  winning  the  battle  to  make 
throwing  a  portion  of  his  force  into  Fort  an  attempt  to  carry  the  battery.  Turning  to 
George,  retreating  to  a  strong  position  near  Col.  Miller,  he  asked  him  if  he  could  take  it. 
the  head  of  Lake  Ontario.  Occasional  skir-  "  111  try,  sir,"  replied  Miller,  and,  placing  him- 
mishes  took  place  between  the  outposts  of  both  self  at  the  heaa  of  the  21st  regiment,  sup- 
armies  ;  but  Brown,  finding  that  he  had  no  ported  by  the  28d  under  Major  McFarland,  he 
battering  cannon  to  besiege  Fort  George,  and  commenced  the  ascent  of  the  hill.  Guided  by 
being  unwilling  to  leave  that  fortress  in  his  Scott,  the  column  pressed  swiftly  and  silently 
rear,  fell  back  after  a  few  days  to  the  Cliip-  forward  in  dose  order,  and  had  nearly  reachea 
pewa.    Here  on  the  25th  he  received  intelli-  the  summit  when  their  muffled  tread  announced 

f^nce  that  Gen.  Drummond,  who  had  reached  their  approach.    At  this  moment  a  sheet  of 

ort  George  with  British  reinforcements,  had  fiame  burst  from  the  battery,  and  a  fearful  dis- 

orossed  the  Niagara  river  at  Queenstown  to  eharge  of  grape  caused  the  28d  to  recoil,  while 

attack  Fort  Schlosser,  where  the  American  a  second  discharge  drove  them  in  disorder  down 

supplies  were  deposited.    Scott  was  at  once  the  hill.    But  the  21st  never  faltered.    Closing 

detached  with  1,200  men  to  make  a  demon-  up  their  ranks  after  every  volley,  they  hela 

stration  on  Queenstown,  and  about  sunset  un*-  their  course  unswervingly  until  within  musket 

expectedly  came  up  with  Riall  and  his  whole  shot  of  the  battery,  when,  pooring  in  a  volley, 
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they  cfaarged  with  a  Bhont,  bayoneted  the  ed  N.  by  the  Elbe  (whioh  eepteatelf  it  from 
artillerymen  at  their  guns,  and  after  a  fierce  Hambarg,  Holstein,  Laoenbai^g,  and  partly  from 
straggle  drove  the  enemy  in  oonfOBion  down  Mecklenburg),  E.  by  the  Prussian  provinces  of 
the  hill.  The  28d,  which  had  rallied  under  Brandenbui*g  and  Saxony,  S.  by  Bmnswidc  and 
McFarland,  arrived  at  this  juncture,  Mlowed  Hildesheim,  and  W.  by  the  province  of  Oalen* 
by  the  remainder  of  Ripley's  brigade,  and  the  berg ;  area,  4,d00  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1858, 858,701. 
Americans  prepared  to  maintain  the  hill  so  The  highest  land  between  the  two  principal 
heroically  won.  Soon  the  British  column  was  rivers,  the  Elbe  and  the  Aller,  is  the  L&nebnnr 
heard  ascending  the  slope,  and  after  a  volley  heath,  a  very  desolate  spot.  The  other  parts  o? 
fi*om  both  sides  a  desperate  hand-to-hand  fight  the  province  are  also  mostly  covered  with  heath, 
was  maintained  for  20  minutes  aroimd  the  turf^  moors,  and  forests,  chiefly  of  fir.  Along 
captured  guns,  resulting  in  the  complete  dis-  the  river  banks  there  is  some  fertile  nuursh  land, 
comfiture  of  the  British,  who  fled  precipitately  but  the  com  raised  is  not  sufficient  for  oaa- 
nnder  cover  of  the  darkness.  After  the  lapse  sumption.  Flax  and  turnips  are  largely  cnlti- 
of  half  an  hour  they  returned,  but  were  again  vated,  and  also  to  some  extent  hops,  potatoes, 
driven  down  the  hill,  Scott  with  his  battuion  and  vegetables,  but  very  little  fruit.  The  breed- 
charging  them  efii»ctually  in  the  flank.  Scarce-  ing  of  cattle  yields  better  returns  than  the  till- 
Iv  an  officer  now  remained  unwounded  in  the  aee  of  the  soil ;  sheep  abound,  and  the  breed 
American  ranks,  and  the  men,  faint  with  their  of  horses  is  much  improving.  Timber  for  build- 
exertions  and  tormented  by  thirst,  were  ready  ing  and  fuel  abounds  in  the  forests.  Gypsum 
to  sink  with  exhaustion.  Unwilling,  however,  is  found  in  many  places,  in  the  vicinity  of  sa* 
to  relinquish  the  field,  they  replenished  their  line  springs.  The  chief  means  of  subsistence 
ammunition  from  the  cartridge  boxes  of  their  of  the  inhabitants  are  afforded  by  the  forestSi 
fallen  comrades  and  foes,  who  covered  the  and  by  bilberries,  juniper  berries,  and  cran- 
ground  around  the  battery,  and  then  calmly  berries,  of  which  larse  Quantities  are  exported, 
awaited  the  return  of  the  British.  After  an  The  heath  is  so  well  auapted  to  the  breeding 
bourns  pause  the  latter,  reinforced  by  fresh  of  bees,  that  thousands  of  beehives  are  sent  to 
troops  froln  Fort  George,  advanced  under  Gen.  LQneburg  from  other  jmrts  of  the  country. 
Drnmmond  to  the  third  and  last  assault  The  The  manufactures  are  confined  to  yam,  linen, 
.conflict  which  ensued  was  more  deadly  than  hosiery,  and  wooden  carvings.  LQneburg  was 
ever ;  for  half  an  hour  the  hill  seemed  one  in  ancient  times  an  allodium  of  the  house  of 
blaze  of  fire,  and  friend  and  foe  were  mingled  Brunswick.  In  1286  it  became  a  duchy,  to- 
in  almost  inextricable  confusion.  At  length  the  gether  with  Brunswick.  Afterward  it  formed 
enemy,  broken  and  foiled  at  all  points,  retired  a  distinct  principality,  and  eventually  was  al- 
for  the  third  time,  and  ^*  a  profound  silence  lotted  to  Hanover. — ^LtJiTEBUiiO,  the  capital,  is 
ensued,  interrupted  only  by  the  groans  of  the  situated  on  the  Ilmenau,  82i  m.  by  railway 
wounded  and  dying,  and  the  monotonous  roar  N.  N.  E.  from  Hanover,  and  24^  m.  S.  K  from 
of  the  great  waterfall,  moaning,  as  it  wereu  Harburg;  pop.  18,000.  It  retains  the  aspect 
over  this  fatal  scene  of  fraternal  strife  and  of  antiquity,  and  contains  a  town  hall  (£alA- 
military  glory.^'  Brown  and  Scott  being  now  JETavs),  noted  for  its  fine  relics  and  works  of  art. 
disabled  by  wounds,  the  command  devolved  There  are  manufactories  of  sugar,  salt,  tobacco, 
npon  Ripley,  who,  finding  the  enemy  indis-  &c.  Nearly  70,000  horses  are  annually  brought 
posed  to  renew  the  attack,  drew  off  his  troops  to  the  market. 

to  the  camp.  The  captured  guns,  owing  to  the  LUNENBURG,  a  S.  E.  go.  of  Va.,  bounded 
want  of  horses  and  the  exhausted  state  of  the  N.  by  the  Nottoway  and  8.  by  the  Meherrin 
men,  could  not  be  removed  from  the  field,  and  river ;  area,  410  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1850,  11,692, 
when  a  detachment  was  sent  back  to  secure  of  whom  7,187  were  slaves.  The  surface  is 
them  it  was  found  that  the  hill  had  been  re-  generally  level  and  the  soil  moderately  fertile, 
occupied  by  the  British.  In  this  battle,  the  The  productions  in  1850  were  49,960  bushels 
most  obstinately  contested  perhaps  ever  fought  of  wheat,  240,066  of  Indian  com,  2,284,668  lbs. 
npon  the  American  continent,  the  British  force,  of  tobacco,  and  15,689  of  wool.  There  were  7 
beside  greatly  outnumbering  their  opponents,  grist  mills,  6  saw  mills,  8  tanneries,  20  church- 
had  the  advantages  of  position  and  prepara-  es,  and  450  pupils  attending  public  schools, 
tion.    Against  these  odds  the  troops  of  Brown  Capital,  Lewistown. 

fought  with  a  valor  and  obstinacy  unparalleled  LUN^YILLE,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  an 

in  the  war,  and  which  did  much  to  disabuse  arrondissement  of  the  same  name,  in  the  de- 

the  country  of  the  idea,  then  prevalent,  that  partment  of  Meurthe  (Lorraine),  situated  on  the 

American  troops  could  not  cope  with  the  trained  right  bank  of  the  Meurthe,  near  its  junction 

veterans  of  Europe.    According  to  the  official  with  the  Vezouse,  240  m.  by  railway  E.  fh>m 

accounts,  the  Americans  lost  in   killed   and  Paris,  78  m.  W.  f^om  Strasbourg,  and  20  m.  8. 

wounded  748  men,  and  the  British  878.    Bipley,  E.  from  Nancy;  pop.  in  1856,  11,969;  of  the 

finding  his  forces  reduced  to  less  than  2,000  commune,  15,801 ;  and  of  the  arrondissement, 

effective  men,  retired  to  the  neighborhood  of  88,614.    Lnneville  contains  the  largest  cavalry 

Fort  Erie,  having  first  destroyed  the  bridge  barracks  (accommodating  over  6,000  horses)  and 

over  the  Chippewa  and  a  portion  of  his  stores,  the  finest  riding  school  in  France.    Vast  bodies 

LONEBUKQ,  a  province  of  Hanover,  bound-  of  cavalry  are  frequently  collected  there  in 
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the  autumn,  when  mUitarj  ezeroises  are  prao-  They  Jce^  the  kttohea  widely  (^eaed,  whieh 
tised.  Under  Loub  XIII.  it  was  taken  from  of  oourse  would  not  be  the  case  if  this  tube 
the  house  of  Lorraine  bj  the  French.  A  treaty  was  simply  membranous.  In  the  back  part  of 
of  peace  was  signed  there,  Feb.  9, 1801,  between  the  trachea^  between  the  extremities  of  the 
the  German  empire  and  France.  cartilaginous  rings,  there  are  transversal  muscu- 
LUNGS,  in  man  and  in  most  of  the  verte-  lar  fibres  of  the  unstriped  variety.  The  fibrous 
brated  animals,  the  principal  organs  of  respira-  tissue  found  in  the  trachea  belongs  to  the 
tion.  The  l^oracio  cavity  (the  chest)  is  chiefly  two  varieties  of  yellow  elastic  and  white  fibres, 
filled  up  by  the  lungs  and  the  heart.  There  are  The  mucous  membrane  is  a  thin  one,  in  per- 
two  lungs,  one  in  the  left,  the  other  in  the  right  feet  continuity  with  that  of  the  larynx  and 
side  of  the  chest  Between  them  are  placed  that  of  the  bronchi.  Its  most  remarkable 
the  heart,  the  great  bloodvessels  that  spring  feature  is  that  its  epithelial  covering  is  composed 
from  this  organ,  the  oesophagus,  the  thoracic  of  ciliated  cells  presenting  the  vibratile  move- 
duct,  ^.  The  left  lung  is  smaller  than  the  ment  in  a  high  degree.  A  great  many  rauooua 
other.  The  two  lungs  are  united  together  by  glands  exist  eJl  along  the  trachea,  especially  upon 
the  branches  of  the  trachea,  which  is  a  large  its  back  part.  The  bronchi,  or  rather  the  large 
tube  in  continuation  with  the  larynx.  The  bronchi,  are  the  two  ramifications  of  the  tnt- 
lungs  are  a  mass  of  ramified  tubes,  branches  of  ohea,  from  which  they  spring  at  an  obtuse  angle, 
the  trachea,  through  the  walls  of  which  all  the  each  of  them  going  into  the  lung  of  the  eorre- 
blood  of  the  body  passes  to  receive  oxygen  and  spending  side.  The  cartilaginous  rings,  the 
to  give  away  carbonic  acid.  In  all  air-breath-  muscular  tissue,  the  fibrous  layer,  the  muooua 
ing  vertebrata,  the  atmospheric  air  reaches  the  membrane,  &c.,  of  the  bronchi  very  much  re- 
larynx  through  the  nasal  and  the  buccal  cavi-  semble  the  same  parts  of  t^e  trachea  in  shape 
ties,  then  passes  into  the  trachea,  and  into  its  and  structure. — The  lungs  are  united  with  the 
ramifications  which  are  called  hr&nehi  or  bron-  heart  and  with  the  trachea  by  a  part  called  the 
chial  tubes,  and  from  these  tubes  into  membra-  root,  which,  in  each  side,  is  composed  of  the 
nous  pouches  named  akeoli.  The  lung  substance  large  bronchus,  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  ar« 
is  composed  of  the  alveoli,  the  idr  sacs,  the  tery,  two  pulmonary  veins,  and  smaller  vessels 
small  bronchi,  blood  and  lymphatic  vessels  and  uid  nerves,  the  whole  being  almost  completely 
nerves ;  the  whole  enclosed  in  a  membrane  that  covered  by  the  pleura.  fSich  lung  is  divided 
surrounds  each  of  the  lungs  and  is  known  as  into  lobes,  2  in  number  in  the  left  one  and  d  in 
the  pleura.  Before  giving  a  description  of  the  the  other.  The  weight  of  the  lunes  varies  much 
intimate  structure  of  the  lungs,  we  will  say  a  according  to  age  and  sex.  In  adult  men  the  two 
few  words  of  the  trachea  and  large  bronchi. —  lungs  weigh  from  40  to  50  ounces,  and  in  women 
The  trachea,  or  windpipe,  extends  from  the  from  28  to  86  ounces.  The  ratio  of  the  weight 
lower  part  of  the  larynx,  of  which  it  is  the  con-  of  the  lungs  to  that  of  the  body  is  as  1  to  30  or 
tlnuation^  to  the  middle  of  the  thorax,  where  it  40.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs  is  very 
divides  into  the  two  large  bronchi.  It  is  situ-  slight,  and,  unless  the  air  has  been  expelled  from 
ated  in  the  middle  line  of  the  body,  in  front  of  the  cavities  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  of  the 
the  last  cervical  and  the  first  5  or  6  dorsal  alveoli,  any  part  of  the  lungs  dipped  into,  water 
vertebrsB.  According  to  most  anatomists^  the  will  rise  and  fioat.  Each  lobe  of  the  lungs  is 
branching  of  the  trachea  takes  place  at  the  divided  into  lobules,  which  are  arranged  on  the 
level  of  the  8d  dorsal  vertebra ;  but  Dr.  Waters  bronchial  tubes  like  grapes  on  a  bunch.  Each 
i^rms  that  the  spot  where  the  branching  is  lobule  is  surrounded  by  condensed  areolar  tissue 
usually  found  is  at  the  lower  border  of  the  5th  mixed  up  with  yellow  elastic  tissue.  Each  lob- 
or  the  middle  of  the  6th  dorsal  vertebra.  The  ule  is  a  fair  representation,  on  a  snoall  scale,  of 
length  of  the  trachea  is  about  4  or  5  inches,  a  whole  lung,  as  it  hangs  upon  a  bronchial  tube, 
The  average  transversal  diameter  of  this  tube  a  branch  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  branches  of 
is  between  9  and  12  lines  in  adults.  The  an-  bronchial  vessels,  and  nerves.  In  the  roots  of 
terior  two  thirds  of  the  trachea  is  cylindrical,  the  lungs  the  two  large  bronchi  divide,  the 
the  posterior  third  is  a  flattened  wall.  In  the  right  into  8,  and  the  left  into  2  bronchial  tubes, 
neck  the  trachea  is  covered  by  the  skin  and  a  one  for  each  of  the  pulmonary  lobes.  The  pri* 
few  flat  muscles ;  in  the  chest  it  is  placed  be-  mary  bronchial  tubes  are  very  short,  and  divide 
tween  the  two  lungs  and  covered  by  muscles,  into  2  or  8  smaller  tubes,  each  of  which  gives 
lymphatic  glands,  and  the  bony  and  cutaneous  off  2  or  3  divisions.  Before  reaching  their  ter- 
walls  of  the  thorax.  The  structure  of  the  tra-  mination,  the  tubes  branch  off  4  or  5  times  more, 
cbea  is  complicated.  This  tube  is  essentially  Usually  the  branching  of  each  tube,  whether 
composed  of  an  internal  layer  which  is  a  mu-  primary,  secondary,  or  tertiary,  &e.,  is  only  into 
cous  membrane  and  an  external  one  which  is  2  divisions,  sometimes  into  3,  and  more  rarely 
fibrous.  Imbedded  in  these  membranes  are  into  4  or  5.  The  terminal  twig  of  a  bronchial 
from  16  to  20  cartilaginous  pieces,  with  the  tube  is  a  small  canal,  in  which  are  found  many 
shape  of  a  horse  shoe,  or  of  a  ring  one  third  of  openings  or  orifices  of  very  short  tubes,  which 
which  is  missing.  These  incomplete  rings  are  are  the  ultimate  ramifications  of  the  tube.  At 
placed  transversely  at  nearly  equal  distances  the  sides  and  extremities  of  these  ramifications, 
one  from  the  other ;  they,  give  to  the  anterior  as  also  at  the  further  point  of  the  terminal  twig, 
two  thirds  of  the  trachea  the  cylindrical  form,  to   which  they   are  impended,  honeycomb^ 
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e&vities  are  fonnd  which  are  known  aa  ah*  resi-  eonstitntes  respiration,  can  easily  take  place  hj 
cles,  or  air  cells.  These  cells  are  the  essential  endosmosis  and  ezosmosis.  (For  other  details 
jMirts  of  the  lungs ;  it  is  in  them  that  the  fane-  on  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  the  Inngs,  see 
tion  of  respiration  is  performed.  We  owe  the  Blood,  OnecuLATioir,  Heabt,  andBESPiBATioN.) 
best  description  of  the  air  cells  to  Dr.  A.  T.  H.  — Most  of  the  diseases  of  the  Inngs  are  treated 
Waters,  who  calls  them  air  sacs.  According  to  nnder  specific  heads,  as  Astbica,  BRONcnms^ 
him,  they  consist  of  somewhat  elongated  cavi-  CoNstmFTioN,  Emphysema,  ILsMOPTTSia,  <£de- 
ties,  which  commanicate  with  a  bronchial  ram-  ma,  Plettbist,  Pnettmokia  ;  aod  we  now  have 
iflcation  by  a  circular  opening,  which  is  nsu-  to  notice  some  of  rarer  occurrence.  Pnlmo- 
ally  smaller  than  the  cavity  of  the  sac.  The  nary  apoplexy  is  practically  always  a  result  of 
air  sacs  are  arranged  in  groups,  and  separated  heart  disease,  and  especially  of  disease  of  the 
from  each  other  by  thin  waJls.  Many  small,  mitral  orifice.  Cancer  sometimes  attacks  the 
shallow,  cup-like  depressions,  separated  from  lungs;  most  commonly  this  is  secondary  to 
each  other  by  portions  of  membrane,  are  found  the  same  disease  occurring  in  some  other  organ, 
at  the  bottom  and  on  the  lateral  walls  of  the  Primary  cancer  is  exceedingly  rare,  is  recog- 
air  sacs.  These  small  cavities  have  been  called  nized  with  difficulty,  and  is  uninfluenced  by 
alveoli  by  Bossignol.  The  alveoli  have  no  com-  any  known  treatment. — ^In  Ganobbnb  of  thb 
munication  with  each  other,  except  by  their  Ljtsq  a  portion  of  the  lung  tissue  dies,  giving 
opening  in  the  cavity  of  the  air  sac.  Dr.  Wa-  rise  to  a  peculiar  gangrenous  fetor  of  the  breath 
ters  has  lately  confirmed  the  observation  of  and  expectoration.  The  disease  may  be  either 
most  preceding  anatomists,  that  an  epithelid  circumscribed  or  difibse.  In  the  first  case  the 
layer  exists  in  the  air  sacs  and  the  alveoli.  In  gangrenous  portion  of  the  lung  is  more  limited 
adults  the  diameter  of  the  ultimate  bronchial  in  extent,  and  is  separated  by  a  sharply  defined 
tube  varies  from  X  to  -^  j^^  of  an  inch;  that  of  line  from  the  surrounding  tissue;  several  of 
the  air  sac,  from  }f  to  ^a  ;  and  that  of  the  alve-  these  gangrenous  patches,  isolated  from  each 
oli,  from  jl^  to  j^, — ^The  lungs  receive  two  other,  may  exist  in  the  same  lung.  In  diflbse 
kinds  of  blood  vessels,  one  kind  starting  from  gangrene  no  line  of  demarcation  exists,  and  the 
the  right  side,  the  other  from  the  left  side  of  the  gangrene  is  apt  to  be  much  more  extensive,  in- 
heart.  The  pulmonary  artery  and  its  branches  volving  the  greater  part  of  a  lobe,  or  even  the 
convey  to  the  air  sacs  the  blood  that  has  come  greater  part  of  the  whole  lung.  On  exnmina- 
from  every  part  of  the  body  into  the  right  au-  tion  after  death,  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung 
ricle.  The  pulmonary  veins  convey  back  from  is  found  either  reduced  to  a  grangrenous  detri* 
the  air  sacs,  into  the  left  auricle  of  the  heart,  tns,  or  soft,  infiltrated,  easily  torn,  discolored^ 
the  blood  that  has  taken  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  exhaling  an  intensely  gangrenous  odor, 
and  given  off  carbonic  acid  in  the  cavity  of  the  The  attack  is  often  first  announced  by  the  pe- 
alveoli.  Another  kind  of  blood  vessels  coming  culiar  odor  of  the  breath ;  cough  supervene^ 
from  the  aorta  (the  bronchial  arteries)  convey  attended  with  expectorations  of  a  dirty  gray, 
blood  from  the  left  side  of  the  heart  to  the  vari-  brown,  green,  or  blackish  color.  Sometimes 
ous  tissues  of  the  lungs  to  serve  for  their  nn-  haemoptysis,  particularly  in  children,  is  present, 
trition.  The  bronchiaf  veins  bring  back  to  the  The  patient  loses  fiesh,  the  strength  rapidly 
right  auricle  the  blood  that  has  served  for  the  fails,  the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  feeble,  and 
nutrition  of  the  bronchial  tubes.  As  the  organs  the  patient  sinks,  often  dying  of  suffocation.  On 
of  respiration  the  lungs  receive,  through  the  physical  examination  early  in  the  disease,  often 
pulmonary  artery,  all  the  blood  of  the  body,  nothing  can  be  discovered,  or  only  a  mucous 
which  returns  to  the  heart  by  the  pulmonary  rhonchus  confined  to  one  portion  of  the  lun;;; 
veins ;  like  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  the  afterward  more  or  less  dulness  on  percussion  is 
lungs  receive  from  the  aorta  the  blood  that  is  found  over  the  same  spot,  with  bronchial  res- 
to  serve  for  their  nutrition.  The  lungs  are  ex-  piration  mixed  with  the  fine  crepitant  rhonchus 
tremely  rich  in  lymphatic  vessels,  but  the  lym-  of  pneumonia ;  finally  the  signs  of  a  cavity  be- 
phatic  glands  seem  not  to  exist  in  their  struc-  come  evident.  Gangrene  of  the  lung  has  been 
ture;  many  of  these  glands  are  found  round  the  attributed  to  infiammation  of  that  organ;  but 
roots  of  these  organs.  Two  kinds  of  nerves  the  symptoms  seem  to  indicate  that  gangrene  is 
supply  the  lungs  with  their  ramifications,  which  the  primary  disease,  and  pneumonia  but  a  con- 
are  very  numerous,  the  sympathetic  and  the  sequence.  The  disease  is  commonly  fatal, 
pneumogostric. — ^The  function  of  the  lungs  is  though  in  the  circumscribed  form  of  gangrene 
obvious  from  their  structure;  it  is  respiration,  patients  sometimes  recover.  In  the  treatment, 
The  structure  is  admirably  fitted  for  this  pur-  camphor  and  opium  have  been  found  of  service, 
pose,  as  it  essentially  consists  in  an  immense  but  our  efforts  must  be  mainly  confined  to 
number  of  small  air  chambers  or  sacs  at  the  maintaining  the  strength  of  the  patient  by  ton- 
termination  of  small  tubes,  which  all  commu-  ics  and  a  nutritious  diet.  In  the  homocopathio 
nicate  with  the  atmospheric  air  through  the  practice  arsenic  is  relied  on. 
bronchial  tubes  and  the  larynx  ;  and  as,  on  LUNT,  Geobgb,  an  American  lawyer,  author, 
another  side,  the  blood  vessels  conveying  the  and  journalist,  born  in  New  bury  port,  Alass.  He 
blood  to  be  submitted  to  respiration  are  dis-  was  graduated  at  Harvord  college  in  1824,  stud- 
tributed  on  the  very  thin  membranes  of  the  ied  law,  and  commenced  practice  in  his  native 
alveoli,  so  that  the  interchange  of  gases,  which  town.  While  preparing  for  the  bar  he  was  prin- 
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oipal  of  the  Newbnryport  bigb  sohooL    He  eomitrieB  tronnd  the  Heditemmean  eea,  of 

resided  for  some  years  in  NewDuryport,  being  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  tropics,  and  of 
several  times  a  member  of  the  state  Icwridature,  the  temperate  portions  of  North  and  South 
both  as  a  representatiye  and  senator.  He  began  America.  In  Fersoon's  ^*  Synopsis'*  (Paris,  1807) 
to  write  ana  publish  poetry  at  an  earlv  age.  A  20  species  are  enumerated.  In  Don's  ^^  Historr 
small  volume  of  his  poems  appeared  in  1889,  x>f  the  Diohlamydeons  Plants''  (London,  1832) 
and  was  followed  in  1848  by  another  entitled  62  species  are  mentioned.  There  are  figures  of 
**  The  Ase  of  Gold."  In  1845  he  delivered  a  .66  species  and  varieties  in  the  different  botan- 
poem  before  the  Boston  mercantile  library  asso-  ical  works  quoted  bv  Pritzel  in  his  Jconum 
elation  called  ^*  Culture, '*  which  was  afterward  Botaniearum  Index  (rierlin,  1854).  Torrey  and 
published.  In  1848  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in  Gray,  in  their  ^^  Flora  of  North  Amerioao 
the  following  year  was  appointed  by  President  Plants,"  describe  no  fewer  than  45  as  belong- 
Tavlor  U.  8.  dbtrict  attorney  for  Massachusetts,  ing  to  North  America.  Several  others  are  cited 
and  held  the  office  tiU  Miu*ch,  1853.  He  has  in  Dr.  Torrey's  description  of  the  botanical  col- 
since  published  a  volume  of  poems  entitled  **  The  lections  of  the  ^^  Exploration,  dso.,  for  the  Pacific 
Dove  and  the  Eagle"  (1851);  "Lyric  Poems"  Eailroad"  (voL  iv.,  1856),  and  by  Prof.  Gray 
(185^;  "Julia*^  (1855);  "Eastford,  or  House-  in  his  account  of  a  collection  of  plants  made 
hold  Sketches"  (a  novel),  under  the  pseudonyme  chiefly  in  the  vicinity  of  Santa  F^  New  Mezioov 
of  Westley  Brooke  (1855) ;  and  "  Three  Eras  by  Augustus  Fendler.  The  lupines  are  mostly 
of  New  England,  and  other  Writings'^  (18511).  sought  after  as  handsome  garden  flowers,  ai- 
Since  Morcl^  1857,  Mr.  Lunt  has  been  an  editor  though  the  yellow  lupine  (Z.  luteu$)  and  the 
of  the  "Boston  Courier,"  a  conservative  journal  white  lupine  (JL  albiu)  are  used  as  articles 
His  latest  publication  was  a  small  volume,  com-  of  food  in  the  south  of  Italy,  notwithstaud- 
prising  four  articles  which  originally  appeared  in  ing  that  the  seeds  are  bitter  ;  they  are  also 
the  above  named  Journal,  entitled  "  Kadicalism  eaten  in  ilgypt,  where  they  are  called  emhabei\ 
in  Religion,  Philosophy,  and  Social  Life**  (1858).  and  are  sola  in  the  streets  of  Rome  ready 
LUPEROALIA,  .the  ancient  Roman  festival  dr»»ed.  The  seeds'  of  X.  t€rmi$  are  boiled  for 
of  purification  and  expiation,  celebrated  annually  food  by  the  Arabs,  who  also  eat  the  raw  pe- 
on Feb.  15  (whence  tlie  name  of  the  month,  dundes  (footstalks),  after  peeling  them.  The 
from  Februa,  another  name  for  the  festival),  lupine  mems  wonderfully  adapted  to  thin  and 
in  honor  of  Lupercus  (surnamed  Februns,  from  poor  soils,  and  to  very  barren  places,  which  oir- 
fibruumy  a  purgation),  the  god  of  fertility.  The  cumstauce  contradicts  the  presumed  origin  of 
appropriate  sacrifices  were  goats  and  dogs,  after  the  word  lupine  from  Zupus,  wolf;  as  if  wolf- 
the  offering  of  which  two  patrician  youths  were  like  it  exhausted  and  devoured  the  soil  which 
led  forward  to  the  altar,  and  one  of  the  priests  supports  it.  Both  Pliny  and  Columella  tell  ua 
touched  their  foreheads  with  a  sword  dipped  in  that  oroos  of  lupines  were  0^>wn  and  afterward 
the  blood  of  the  victims;  another  immediately  ploushea  in  by  the  ancient  Romans,  to  make  the 
washed  off  the  stain  with  wool  and  milk.  The  soil  better,  as  is  the  practice  now  in  Tuscany 
priests  next  partook  of  a  banquet,  at  which  and  in  the  southern  peaia  of  France. — ^The  mo^ 
they  were  plentifully  supplied  with  wine.  This  common  lupine  seen  with  us  is  the  large  annual 
over,  they  cut  the  skins  of  the  goats  that  had  species  (L.  hinutwi)  from  the  south  of  Europei 
been  sacrificed  into  pieces,  with  some  of  which  having  a  tall,  downy  stem  or  stalk,  and  elegantly 
they  covered  parts  of  their  bodies,  in  imitation  disporod,  softly  pubescent^  many-parted  leaves^ 
of  Lupercus,  who  was  represented  half  naked,  large  blue  or  rose-colored  flowers,  and  large, 
and  half  qlad  in  goat  skins;  with  the  otlier  flattened,  conoave-sided  seeds.  The  field  Peri;i* 
pieces,  cut  into  thongs,  they  ran  through  the  vian  lupine  (L.  arMniit,  Bentbam)  is  a  half 
streets,  strikins  every  person  whom  tliey  met^  hardy  perennial,  growing  from  one  to  two  feet 
especially  femfues,  who  courted  the  flagellation  high,  with  rich,  liko-blue  and  yellowish  flowersi 
from  an  opinion  that  it  averted  sterility  and  the  which  appear  in  the  autunm ;  it  is  increased  by 
pangs  of  parturition.  Antony,  on  the  day  when  sowing  the  seeds,  and  it  will  grow  in  any  good 
he  offered  Osssar  the  diadem,  was  officiating  as  soil.  A  hardy  perennial  specieefrom  California 
a  priest  of  Lupercus.  The  ceremonies  of  this  is  the  broad-leaved  lupine  (Z.2a£(/^o2iiM,AgardhX 
festival  are  supposed  to  have  symbolized  the  with  light  purple  flowers,  and  blooming  from 

Eurification  of  the  people.  The  order  of  the  July  to  September,  increased  from  seeds,  or  by 
lUperci,  said  to  have  been  instituted  by  Romu-  division  of  its  roots.  Another  from  the  same 
lus  and  Remus,  formed  a  college  of  which  none  region  is  the  parti-colored  lupine  {JL  verneolor^ 
could  originally  be  members  save  the  noblest  pa-  Lindley),  growing  two  feet  high,  with  pink, 
trician  youths.  This  college  at  first  consisted  purple,  and  white  flowers,  which  appear  in  May 
of  two  classes,  styled  the  Fabiani  and  Quinti-  and  June.  Its  habit  is  decumbent,  but  it  pro- 
liani,  to  which  Cffisar  added  a  third  named  duces  a  great  profusion  of  many-colored  bloa- 
Juliani ;  and  hence  the  two  former  classes  are  soms  breathing  a  sweet  perfume.  The  many- 
termed  by  later  writers  Luperei  Vetera,  leaved  lupine  (Z.  polyphyUvi)  and  its  white 
LUPINE,  the  common  name  of  a  great  num-  variety  (A  |>.  albui)  are  among  the  finest  per- 
ber  of  beautiful  plants,  which  are^  either  an-  ennial  sorts;  and  when,  under  cultivation,  it  is 
nnals,  perennials,  or  in  some  instances  of  a  sub-  suffered  to  grow  into  a  large  clump,  it  will 
shrubby  character,  natives  of  Europe,  of  the  throw  up  a  great  quanUty  of  epikee  of  ele- 
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gant  blQ«  or  pure  white  flowere,  attr&otiTe  in  a  LIJSATIA  (Germ.  Zotmts),  an  extensiye  re- 
high  degree.  This  is  a  common  epeoiee  at  the  gion  of  Germany,  now  belonging  in  part  to  th« 
mouth  of  the  Oolambia  river  and  at  Paset'a  kingdom  of  Saxony  and  in  part  to  Prussia,  but 
sound.  Several  have  yellow  flowerS)  of  which  which  formerly  constituted  the  two  margravi- 
Menzies*  lupine  (Z.  MenneHiy  Agardh),  with  ates  of  Upper  and  Lower  Lusatia,  the  former 
verticillate  flowers  in  a  long  spike,  and  the  en-  being  the  southern  division.  They  were  bound- 
tire  plant  clothed  with  a  silky  pubescence,  found  ed  N.  by  Brandenburg,  £.  by  Silesia,  S.  by  Bo- 
by  DoQglass  in  Oalifomia,  may  be  mentioned,  hemia,  and  W.  by  the  duchy  of  Heissen;  area 
As  far  as  the  K.  W.  coast  occurs  a  species  (X.  about  4,200  sq.  m.,  of  which  the  southern  part 
Nooihatenniy  Don),  and  also  a  form  of  it  in  the  is  mostly  mountainous,  rich  in  timber,  and  pie- 
Rocky  mountains  in  lat.  56°,  with  flowers  hav-  turesque,  and  the  northern  level  and  fertile, 
ing  a  blue  corolla  variegated  with  red  and  yel-  The  inhabitants  are  Germans  and  Wends,  the 
low  veins.  Sabine's  lupine  {L.  Sabini^  Doug^  latter  descendants  of  the  ancient  Slavic  Lusici 
lass)  is  said  to  be  a  very  beautiful  species^  with  and  Milzieni,  and  speaking  a  peculiar  Slavic 
a  tidl,  striate,  nearly  glabrous  stem,  clothed  with  dialect.  Lusatia  was  made  tributary  to  the 
lanceolate  leaflets  silky  on  both  sides,  flowers  German  aspire  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  10th 
▼erticillate  in  a  dense,  thick  raceme,  with  yel-  century  by  Henry  I.,  and  finally  subdued  and 
low  corollas ;  it  is  found  on  the  Blue  mountains  converted  to  Christianity  by  his  successor  Otho 
in  Oregon,  and  on  the  dividing  ridge  of  the  I.  Its  possession,  however,  was  for  many  cen- 
Rocky  mountains  near  the  confines  of  perpet-  turies  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
nal  snow.  Two  species  represent  the  genus  princes  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  Brandenburg,  and 
more  particularly,  in  the  Atlantic  states.  One,  Meissen.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  15th  cen- 
found  in  the  sandy  barrens  of  North  Carolina  tury  it  submitted  to  Matthias  Corvinns,  kins 
and  Florida,  is  the  L,  tiUotfis  ( Willd.),  with  of  Hungary.  After  his  death  it  was  reannexed 
anifoliate,  large,  densely  silky  tomentose  leaves;  to  Bohemia,  with  which  it  became  subject  to 
very  long  linear-subulate  stipules ;  flowers  ir-  Ferdinand  I.  of  Hapsburg,  brother  of  the  em- 
regularly  disposed  in  a  long  spike ;  handsome,  peror  Charles  V .,  m  1526.  Having  revolted 
bright,  reddish  purple  coroUa,  which  is  deeply  during  the  80  years*  war  against  the  sway  of 
colored  in  the  centre  of  the  yexillmn ;  legume  Ferdinand  II.,  it  was  subdued  by  John  George, 
▼cry  lanoginous,  resembling  a  ball  of  silky  elector  of  Saxony,  and  ceded  to  him  in  1635. 
wool  enclosing  4  or  6  small  variegated  seeds.  It  By  the  treaty  of  Vienna  of  1815  all  Lower  with 
ffrows  in  the  driest  sand.  A  species  closely  al-^  a  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  was  ceded  to  Prus- 
lied  {L,  diffu»u9^  Nuttall)  is  reduced  to  a  variety  sia,  the  former  being  annexed  to  the  province 
of  this,  the  distinctions  not  being  sufficiently  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  latter  to  that  of  Sile- 
specific.  More  widely  diff'used,  and  growing  in  sia.  The  remaining  part  of  Upper  Lusatia  forms 
light,  sandy  soil  from  Canada  to  Georgia,  and  at  the  circle  of  Bautzen  in  Saxony.  Gorlitz,  Luck- 
Behring's  straits  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Arc-  an,  and  Guben  are  among  the  principal  towns 
tic  sea  (Richardson),  is  found  the  other  species,  of  Prussian  Lusatia ;  Bautzen,  Zittau,  and  Ca> 
known  as  the  common  wild  lupine  (Z.  petefOr  menz,  among  those  of  the  Saxon  division, 
fiu).  Its  stem  is  erect  and  somewhat  hairy ;  LUSHINGTON,  Stsphbk,  an  English  statee- 
ita  leaves  are  digitate,  consisting  of  from  8  to  man  and  jurist,  bom  in  London  in  1782.  He 
10  lanceolate  wedge-ahaped  le^ets,  arranged  was  graduated  at  All  Souls*  college,  Oxford,  of 
around  the  end  of  the  petiole ;  its  flowers,  on  which  he  was  for  some  time  a  fellow,  and  in 
a  terminal  spike,  are  blue,  or  sometimes  rose-  1806  was  called  to  the  bar  at  the  Inner  Tern- 
colored.  The  root  is  perennial,  and  throws  up  pie.  Two  years  lat^r  he  was  admitted  an  ad- 
each  successive  season  inoreaung  flowering  vocate  at  Doctors'  Commons,  and  in  the  same 
stems ;  it  grows  readily  from  the  seeds.  A  year  received  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  at  Oxford, 
natural  patch  of  these  charming  plants  over-  He  entered  parliament  in  1807,  and  during  a 
spreadingalargeareaof  sand,  clothing  the  bar-  lengthened  legislative  career,  terminating  in 
ren  waste  with  beauty,  cannot  fail  to  attract  the  1841,  advocated  the  prominent  measures  em- 
eye.  Artiflcially  propagated,  the  wild  lupine  anating  from  the  liberal  party.  At  the  same 
succeeds  best  when  raised  from  seeds^  and  in  time  he  maintained  a  high  reputation  at  the 
such  cases  blossoms  in  the  2d  or  8d  year.  There  bar  as  a  civilian,  and  was  one  of  the  counsel 
are  instances  of  varieties  being  met  with  hav*  employed  to  defend  Queen  Caroline  in  the  trial 
ing  pure  white  flowers.  The  species  having  a  to  which  she  was  subjected  after  the  introduo* 
shrubby  stem  is  the  tree  lupine  (JLarb&reus,  tion  of  the  bill  ofpdns  and  penalties  against  her. 
Sims),  which  will  grow  to  the  height  of  6  feet  In  1828  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  consis- 
This  species  has  been  cultivated  in  Fngland  tory  court,  and  in  1888  judge  of  the  high  court 
since  1796.  Its  flowers  are  of  a  pale  yellow  of  admiralty  and  a  privy  councillor,  both  of 
color  and  are  fragrant.  Mr.  Nuttall  comectures  which  latter  offices  he  still  holds.  He  is  also 
that  it  may  have  been  brought  from  California,  chancellor  of  the  dioceses  of  London  and  Roch- 
the  river  lupine  {L,  rum^ortc,  Lindley),  having  ester,  and  commissary  of  Westminster,  Eraex, 
'  stems  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  not  being  scarcely  and  Herts,  beside  holding  other  minor  offices, 
distinguishable  from  it,  except  in  the  color  of  LUSITANIA,  the  country  of  the  people 
its  flowers  (bluish  lilac),  and  likewise  found  in  whom  the  Romans  called  the  Lusitani,  and  in  a 
Oalifomia  by  Don^^ass  and  by  Nutt^.  wider  sense  the  name  of  one  of  the  8  provinoea 
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into  wliioh  the  Iberian  peoinsiila  was  divided  httrum  to  designate  that  spaoe  of  Ume  gener* 

by  Aagostas.    The  Roman  province  occnpied,  allj.    All  Roman  armies  were  lastrated  before 

like  modem  Portugal,  the  W.  side  of  the  penin-  thej  commenced  military  operations.    The  Ro- 

snla,  extending  from  Gape  St.  Vincent  E.  to  the  man  shepherd  at  the  approach  of  night  adorned 

month  of  the  Q-nadiana  and  K.  to  the  Douro.  his  fold  with  branches  and  foliage,  sprinkled  his 

It  consequently  did  not  include  the  N.  provinces  sheep  with  water,  and  offered  incense  and  sao- 

of  Portugal,  £ntre  Donro  e  Minho  and  Tras  os  rifices  to  Pales,  the  tutelary  divinity  of  shep* 

Montes.    Eastward  in  the  interior  it  extended  herds.    Whatever  was  used  at  a  lustration  was 

far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Portugal,  embra-  immediately  after  tiie  ceremony  cast  into  a  riv- 

cing  the  N.  part  of  the  old  Spanish  province  of  er,  or  some  place  inaccessible  to  man,  as  it  was 

Estremaduraand  the  S.  part  of  Leon.  The  conn-  -  deemed  ominous  for  any  one  to  tread  on  it. 

try  of  the  Lusitani,  however,  was  much  smaller  LUTE,  a  musical  stringed  instrument  of  the 

than  the  province  to  which  its  name  was  given,  guitar  spedes,  formerly  in  general  use,  but  long 

In  this  sense  Lusitania  included  only  the  region  superseded  by  the  harp  and  guitar.    In  shape 

between  the  Tagus  and  the  Douro,  from  the  At*  it  is  not  unlike  the  section  of  a  pear.  It  is  play* 

lantic  on  the  W.  to  the  present  frontier  of  Por-  ed  like  the  guitar,  and  the  music  was  written 

tugal  on  the  E.    The  province  was  anoientl  v  rich  in  tablatnre,  but  in  so  careless  a  manner  that  it 

and  fertile,  and  possessed  valuable  mines  or  gold  is  difficult  to  translate  it  into  modern  notation, 

and  silver.  Beside  the  Lusitanians,  it  contained  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  eastern  origin,  and  has 

several  other  tribes,  of  whom  the  most  impor*  been  ascribed  to  the  Arabs, 

tant  were  the  Yettones,  the  Turduli  Veteres,  a  LUTE,  or  Lumro  (Lat.  lutum^  clay),  a  soft 

branch  of  the  Turdetani,  and  the  Celtici,  who  adhesive  mixture  used  in  chemical  operations 

were  a  remnant  of  the  old  Celtic  population  of  for  making  tight  the  joints  of  an  apparatus.    Its 

the  peninsula.    The  chief  city  of  Lusitania  was  ingredients  vary  according  to  the  kinds  of  va* 

Olisipo,  the  modem  Lisbon,  which  was  always  pors  to  be  confined,  and  the  temperatures  to 

a  place  of  importance,  though  the  Romans  made  which  it  is  to  be  exposed.  Fire-brick  clay  finely 

Emerita  Augusta,  the  modem  Merida,  the  capi-  pulverized  and  made  into  a  paste  with  water 

tal  of  their  province.    The  Lusitani,  according  withstands  the  highest  degrees  of  heat,  and 

to  Strabo,  were  the  greatest  nation  of  the  penin-  makes  tight  joints  when  carefully  applied  and 

snla,  and  the  one  most  frequently  and  longest  at  gradually  dried  and  baked.    Fibres  of  asbestus 

wnr  with  the  Romans.    They  were  a  brave  and  are  advantageously  intermixed  with  the  clay. 

turbulent  race,  and  much  addicted  to  brigand*  Fat  lute  is  very  generally  used  where  the  tem- 

age,  especially  those  who   dwelt  among  the  perature  is  not  excessively  high,  and  where  the 

mountains.  Under  Yirlathus  they  revolted,  158  vapors  to  be  confined  are  corrosive.    It  is  made 

B.  C,  and  carried  on  for  14  years  a  gallant  strag-  of  pipe  clay  worked  to  a  soft  and  ductile  paste 

gle  against  the  Romans,  who  for  a  time  were  witn  linseed  oil.    It  must  be  applied  to  per- 

compelled  to  acknowledge  tlieir  independence,  fectly  dry  surfaces,  and  may  be  strengthened 

Yiriathus  was  finally  assas^nated  by  the  Ro«  by  binding  over  it  slips  of  bladder.    Common 

mans,  and  the  subjugation  of  the  Lusitanians  putty  may  often  be  substituted  for  it.   Hydrau- 

was  soon  afterward  effected.  lie  lime  and  plaster  of  Paris  make  very  useful 

LUSTRATION  (Lat.  lugtratio^  also  huilTwih)^  lutes  for  many  purposes,  especially  when  ren- 

purification  by  sacrifices  or  other  ceremonies,  dered  impervious  by  washing  them  over  with  oil. 

Originally  ablution  in  water  was  the  only  rite  or  a  melted  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  wax  and 

observed  by  the  Greeks,  but  afterward  sacrifices,  oil.    Caustic  lime  thoroughly  worked  into  the 

^c,  were  added.    They  were  employed  both  to  white  of  an  eg^,  laid  on  slips  of  cloth  and  thus 

purify  individuals,  cities,  fields,  armies,  or  states,  implied  over  the  junctions  to  be  luted,  firmly 

and  to  call  down  the  blessing  of  the  gods.   The  adheres  like  a  cement.    White  lead  and  oil  laid 

most  celebrated  lustration  of  Greece  was  that  on  slips  of  cloth,  and  paste  and  paper,  or  glue 

performed  at  Athens,  in  the  days  of  Solon,  by  and  paper,  and  linseed  meal  made  into  a  paste 

Epimenides  of  Crete,  who  purified  that  city  with  water,  milk,  lime  water,  or  weak  glue,  all 

from  the  defilement  incurred  by  the  Cylonian  serve  as  lutes  for  special  operations, 

massacre.    A  general  lustration  of  the  whole  LUTHER,  Mabtin,  the  leader  of  the  German 

Roman  people  took  place  every  6th  year,  before  reformation,  born  in  Eisleben,  now  a  town  of 

the  censors  went  out  of  office.    On  that  occa*  Prussian  Saxony,  on  St  Martinis  eve,  Nov.  10, 

sion  the  citizens  assembled  in  the  Campus  Mar*  1483,  died  in  the  same  place,  Feb.  18, 1546.    His 

tins,  and  the  sacrifices  termed  suatetaurilia,  father  was  a  poor  miner,  but  an  industrious,  en* 

consisting  of  a  sow,  a  sheep,  and  an  ox,  were  ergetic,  and  sensible  man;  his  mother  a  plain  and 

offered  up,  after  being  carried  thrice  round  the  pious  woman.  "  I  am  a  peasant^s  son,"  he  says  in 

multitude.    This  ceremony,  to  which  the  name  his  characteristic  style ;  **  my  father,  my  grand- 

lustrum  was  particularly  applied,  is  said  to  have  &ther,  and  my  forefathers  were  all  genuine 

been  instituted  by  Servins  TuUius  in  666  B.  C,  peasants.    Afterward  my  father  went  to  Mans- 

and  was  celebrated  for  the  last  time  at  Rome  fS^d,  and  became  an  ore-^gger. .  .  .  My  parents 

in  the  reign  of  Vespasian.    The  term  was  also  were  at  first  right  poor.    My  father  was  a  poor 

applied  to  the  period  which  intervened  between  miner,  and  my  mother  carried  her  wood  on  her 

the  lustra^  and,  as  that  period  consisted  of  6  shoulders ;  and  after  this  sort  they  supported 

years,  later  writers  occasionally  use  the  word  us«  their  children.    They  had  a  sharp,  bitter 
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experience  of  it ;  no  one  vraM  work  .so  bard  Stanpitz,  a  practical  mystic,  and  superior  of  the 
now.'*  Subseonently,  however,  his  father,  by  Angnstinian  order  in  Germany.  The  cloister 
persevering  labor,  acquired  a  house  and  two  of  Erfurt  may  therefore  be  called  the  birthplace 
furnaces  at  Mansfeld,  whither  he  removed  six  of  Lutheran  Protestantism  and  of  the  evangeli- 
months  after  Lutiier^s  birth,  and  left  at  his  eal  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith  without  the 
death  about  1,000  florins  in  money.  The  re-  works  of  the  law.  **  God  ordered^*  says  Luther, 
former  was  brought  up  under  pious  but  severe  ^*  that  I  should  become  a  monk,  that,  being 
and  rough  discipline.  At  school  he  was  once  taught  by  experience,  I  might  take  up  my  pen 
flogged  15  times  in  a  single  forenoon.  He  calla  against  the  pope." — ^Here  closes  the  first  period 
the  German  schools  of  those  days  purgatories,  in  Luther^s  life,  his  training  for  the  reformation, 
and  the  teachers  tyrants  and  taskmasters.  All  We  now  enter  upon  his  public  career,  which  is 
this  is  characteristic  of  the  harsh  and  rude  so  intimately  interwoven  with  the  prodQctive 
spirit  of  the  age,  and  accounts  for  the  rugged  period  of  German  Protestantism  that  a  history 
vigor  and  want  of  polish  in  Luther's  character,  of  the  former  is  a  history  of  the  latter  from  1517 
While  at  school  InMansfeld  he  had  to  beg  his  to  1580.  After  having  spent  8  years  in  the 
bread  with  his  companions  by  singing  from  house  convent  and  taken  orders  (1507),  Luther  was 
to  house  in  the  neighboring  villages.  '^It  is  called  in  1608,  at  the  instance  of  Stanpitz,  as 
God's  way,''  he  says,  "  of  beggars  to  make  men  professor  of  scholastic  philosophy  to  the  univer- 
of  power,  just  as  he  made  the  world  of  nothing.^'  sity  of  Wittenberg,  which  had  been  founded  a 
His  condition  was  not  materially  improved  at  few  years  before  by  Frederic  the  Wise,  elector 
the  Franciscan  school  at  Magdeburg,  where  he  of  Saxony,  the  cautious  patron  of  Luther  and 
spent  one  year.  From  there  he  was  sent  to  the  the  reformation,  and  was  destined  soon  to  ac* 
Latin  school  at  Eisenach,  his  &vorite  town.  At  quire  a  world-wide  reputation.  In  1512  he 
first  he  had  still  to  beg  his  bread  by  singing  took  the  degree  of  D.I).  He  lectured  on  theol- 
hymns  in  the  street,  and  felt  at  times  so  discour*  ogy,  especiidly  the  Psalms  and  the  Epistles  of 
aged  that  he  nearly  gave  up  study  altogether.  Paul,  his  favorite  apostle,  freely  expressed  bis 
But  a  liberal  lady,  Ursula  Ootta,  took  the  poor  dislike  for  the  dry  and  stiff  formalism  of  the 
boy,  who  had  engaged  her  sympathy  by  his  musi-  prevailing  scholasticism,  and  led  the  students 
cal  talent  and  earnest  devotiion  in  church,  to  her  iVom  ecclesiastical  tradition  to  the  fresh  foun- 
house,  dispelling  the  gloom  from  his  mind,  and  tains  of  the  Scriptures,  and  to  the  evangelical 
supporting  him  till  he  was  prepared  to  enter  the  system  of  his  favorite  St.  Augustine.  But  he 
university  of  Erfurt  in  1501  at  the  age  of  18.  had  no  idea  of  being  in  conflict  with  the  genu- 
Here  he  studied  with  great  zeal  and  success  the  ine  spirit  of  Catholicity.  On  the  contrary, 
Latin  classics  and  the  scholt^tic  (Aristotelian)  when  in  1510  he  made  a  journey  to  Bome  m 
philosophy,  and  was  graduated  in  1505  as  M.A.  the  interest  of  his  order,  he  devoutly  ascended 
His  moral  conduct  during  all  that  time  was  nn-  on  his  knees  the  icala  santa  opponte  the  church 
blemished.  His  father,  who  in  the  mean  time  of  St.  John  Lateran,  although  an  inward  voioe, 
was  able  to  assist  him,  intended  him  for  the  le-  as  he  declares,  repeated  the  passage :  "  The  just 
gal  profession.  But  the  sudden  death  of  an  iuc  shall  live  by  faith."  It  required,  however,  only 
tlmate  friend  in  a  duel,  and  his  own  narrow  es-  the  proper  external  occasion  to  call  out  the 
cape  from  death,  first  by  a  severe  illness,  and  reformation  as  it  was  fully  prepared,  not  only 
then  by  lightning,  which  struck  with  terrific  in  the  mind  of  Luther,  but  for  centuries  past  in 
force  on  the  ground  near  his  feet  on  the  road  the  Latin  church  at  large,  both  negatively  and 
between  Erfurt  and  Stotterheim,  so  strongly '  positively,  by  the  anti-Catholic  sects,  the  move- 
excited  his  religious  feelings  and  filled  him  with  ments  of  Wy  cliffe  in  England,  Huss  in  Bohemia, 
80  vivid  a  sense  of  the  vanity  of  the  world,  Savonarola  in  Italy,  Wessel  and  many  others  in 
that  he  resolved  to  forsake  the  world,  and  enter-  Holland  and  Germany.  This  occasion  was  the 
ed  the  Augustinian  convent  at  Erfurt,  July  17,  abuses  attending  tiie  promulgation  of  an  in- 
1505.  Here  he  subjected  himself  to  the  se-  dulgence  under  the  authority  of  Pope  Leo  X. 
vereet  monastic  discipline  and  the  humble  ser-  ^to  all  who,  beside  fulfilling  o^er  conditions, 
vices  of  sweeper,  porter,  and  beggar.  His  deep  should  contribute  money  for  the  rebuilding 
mental  confiicts,  penances,  and  mortifications  of  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome.  The 
the  fiesh  seriously  undermined  his  health  and  person  intrusted  with  the  dispensation  of  these 
brought  him  to  the  brink  of  despair.  The  ascetic  indulgences  in  Saxony  was  a  Dominican  monk 
exercises  led  him  more  and  more  to  a  knowledge  named  Tetzel,  who  seems  to  have  discharged 
of  his  own  moral  helplessness,  and  to  the  cross  his  functions  in  a  manner  which  many  devout 
of  Christ  as  the  on)y  source  of  justification  and  Catholics  r^^arded  as  profane.  He  went  far 
peace.  In  this  process  he  was  greatly  assisted  by  beyond  the  received  doctrine  of  the  Roman 
the  study  of  the  Bible,  complete  copies  of  which  canonists  of  the  age,  and  made  the  granting  of 
he  first  found  in  the  university  library,  and  in  the  ecclesiastical  remissions  little  if  any  better  uian 
convent  at  Erfurt,  by  the  writings  of  St.  Au-  an  open  sale.  Against  this  profanation  of  holj 
gustine,  his  favorite  among  the  fathers,  the  ser-  things  Luther  raised  a  bold  protest  in  the  fa- 
mous of  the  German  mystic  Tauler,  the  com-  mous  95  Latin  theses  which  he  posted  np  on. 
mentaries  of  Nicholas  de  Lyra  (hence  the  saying:  the  doors  of  the  Schlosskirche  at  Wittenbei^g^ 
Si  Lyra  non  lyraaety  Luthems  non  ialtamet)^  Oct.  81,  1617.  He  enclosed  a  copy  of  them  to 
and  the  advice  of  his  fatherly  friend  John  the  archbishop  of  Magdeburg,  beseeching  that 
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prelate  to  pnta  stop  to  TetsBePs  scandalous  prao-  —both  of  them  having  evidentlj  often  erred 
tices.  These  theses,  although  sabmitting  the  en-  and  contradicted  themeelves — and  since  it  is 
tire  controversy  to  the  decision  of  the  pope,  con-  neither  safe  nor  advisable  to  do  any  thing  against 
tained  nevertheless  the  germ  of  the  Protestant  the  conscieoce.  Here  I  stand,  I  cannot  other- 
doctrines.  They  spread  with  the  velocity  of  wise;  €k)dhelpmel  Amen."  Thus  the  Bible, 
lightning  throagh  the  press,  now  for  the  first  his  conscience,  and  private  judgment  were  the 
time  turned  to  account  in  a  popular  agitation,  three  powers  to  which  he  apposed  against  tra* 
and  kindled  a  fire  throughout  the  entire  Oatho-  dition,  the  pope,  and  the  councils.  When  th» 
'^^  lie  world  of  Europe.  A  sharp  controversy  fol-  solitary  monk  entered  the  hall  of  the  diet, 
lowed ;  the  attempts  of  ecclesiastical  diplomacy  Freundsberg,  one  of  the  ablest  military  com- 
to  compromise  the  difficulty  through  Cretan  mandersof  the  age,  t(^)ped  him  on  Uie  shoulder 
and  Mihitz  failed ;  the  Leipsic  disputation  (July,  and  justly  said :  "^  Monk,  monk,  thou  art  on  a 
1619)  between  Dr.  Eck  on  the  one  hand,  and  passage  more  perilous  than  any  which  I  and 
Garistadt  and  Luther  on  the  other,  soon  rekin-  many  other  commanders  ever  knew  in  the 
died  the  fire  and  widened  the  breach.  Luther  bloodiest  battle  fields.  If  thou  art  rights  fear 
hurled  several  violent  and  most  effective  pam-  not;  God  will  sustain  thee.*^  The  diet  snbse- 
phlets  against  Rome,  especially  his  address  to  quently  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire 
the  German  nobility  (1520),  and  henceforth  he  against  Luther,  and  he  was  now  an  outlaw  be- 
hated  and  abhorred  the  whole  system  of  Roman  fore  church  and  state. — ^With  Luther's  appear- 
Oatholicism  as  an  anti-Christian  despotism  that  ance  at  Worms  culminates  his  opposition  to 
held  the  church  of  God  in  captivity  and  ob-  Rome,  or  the  first  and  negative  act  of  the  reform 
stmcted  the  access  of  the  believer  to  Christ,  mation.  The  third  period  of  Lnther^s  life, 
Thus  he  was  led  step  by  step,  against  his  origi-  which  reaches  from  the  diet  of  Worms  (1621) 
nd  intention,  to  a  complete  emancipation  from  to  the  diet  of  Augsburg  (1690),  embraces  his 
the  system  in  which  he  was  educated*  In  all  positive  labors  in  constructing  and  organizing 
this  crusade  he  was  encouraged  and  supported  the  new  church  on  the  scriptural  basis,  in  oppo* 
by  his  university,  his  prince,  and  a  latge  amount  sition  not  only  to  papal  authority,  but  also  to 
of  growing  popular  sympathies,  especiallv  in  the  ultra  Protestant  raaicalism  and  fiuiaticism.  On 
north  of  Germany.  Leo  X.  was  disposed  at  first  his  return  to  Wittenberg  he  was  protected  by 
to  treat  the  whole  controversy  lightlyf  as  a  mere  the  agents  of  Frederic  the  Wise,  and  lodged  in 
monkish  quarrel  between  the  Augustinians  and  the  castle  of  the  Wartburg^  near  Eisenach  in 
Dominicans ;  but  he  felt  himself  compelled  at  last  Thnrinffia.  In  this  romantic  solitude,  which  he 
toissue,  June  20, 1620,  the  bull  of  excommunica-  called  his  Patmos,  he  spent  10  months  under 
tion  against  the  dangerous  German  heretic^  who  the  assumed  name  of  ^^  Knight  George,'*  hunt- 
by  his  pen  had  shaken  the  church  and  the  em-  ing,  praying,  issuing  tracts,  and  translating  the 
pire  to  the  very  base.  Luther,  surrounded  by  New  Testament,  until  the  outbreak  of  serious 
his  students  and  colleagues,  committed  the  pa-  disturbances  among  his  own  followers  induced 
pnl  bull,  together  with  the  canon  law  and  sev-  him  to  return  to  Wittenberg  (March,  1622)  in 
eral  books  of  Eck  and  Emser,  to  the  flames  spite  of  the  remonstrance  of  his  prince.  He 
(Dec  10, 1620)  before  the  Elster  gate  of  Wit-  preached  a  series  of  sermons  in  favor  of  order, 
tenberg,  exclaiming:  '*As  thou  (the  pope)  hast  authority,  moderation,  and  charitable  forbear- 
troubled  the  Holy  One  of  the  Lord,  may  the  ance,  and  thus  allayed  the  radical  movement, 
eternal  fire  trouble  and  consume  thee."  (Comp.  headed  by  his  older  colleague,  the  earnest  but 
Josh.  vii.  26.)  This  bold  act  was  the  fiery  signal  fanatical  Carlstadt^  which  threatened  to  defeat  the 
of  an  irrevocable  separation  from  the  Roman  cause  (^  the  reformation  by  tnming  it  into  a  cba- 
hierarchy.  A  few  months  afterward  he  was  otic  revolution.  He  took  a  dmilar  conservative 
summoned,  by  the  newly  elected  German  em-  stand  against  the  Anabaptists  and  the  political 
peror  Charles  V.,  before  the  diet  of  Worms;  and  ultra  Protestantism  in  the  peasant  war,  which 
m  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  timid  friends^  rose  like  a  dark  pillar  of  smoke  firom  the  fiame 
he  resolved  to  go,  though  **•  there  were  as  many  of  t^e  reformation,  and  ended  in  tiie  more  eom- 
devils  there  as  there  are  tiles  on  the  roo&  of  the  plete  subjugation  of  the  German  peasantry  by 
houses.'*  On  entering  the  city  (where  a  mag-  their  temporal  and  spiritual  masters.  The  crnd 
nifioent  monument  to  his  memory  is  now  (1860)  advice  attributed  to  Luther  to  kill  the  rebellions 
in  the  course  of  erection),  more  than  2,000per-  peasants  "without  mercy  like  mad  dogs"  was  at 
sons  accompanied  him  to  his  quarters.  When  any  rate  executed,  and  the  premature  movement 
confronted  with  the  brilliant  assembly  of  the  in.  favor  of  political  freedom  was  quenched  in 
emperor,  the  princes  and  nobles  of  the  empire,  1624.  Since  that  time  Protestantism  in  Ger- 
the  dignitaries  of  the  church,  and  an  immense  many  has  been  strongly  conservative  and  mon- 
conconrse  of  spectators,  and  called  upon  to  re-  archical  in  politics,  while  in  Switzerland,  France, 
cant,  he  boldly  defended  his  doctrines,  and  made  Holland,  and  England  it  has  favored  and  pro- 
tbe  memorable  declaration  (April  18,  1621) :  moted  i>olitical  lioerty.  In  the  midst  of  these 
"Unless  I  shall  be  refuted  and  convinced  by  disturbances  Lutiier  suddenly  married,  in  his 
testimonies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  by  public,  42d  year  (June,  1626),  to  the  great  surprise  of 
dear,  and  evident  arguments  and  reasons,  I  his  friends,  an  ex-nun,  Catharina  von  Bora,  in 
cannot  and  will  not  retract  any  thing,  since  I  order  **  to  please  his  father,  to  tease  the  pope, 
believe  neither  the  pox>e  nor  the  coundls  i|lone  and  to  vex  the  devil.^*   The  marriage  was  upon 
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the  whole  a  happy  one.  Luther  speaks  of  and  presents  lees  biographical  qdUj  and  interest 
his  "  Katy"  as  an  obedient,  pious,  and  good  to  the  general  reader,  ue  continued,  however, 
wife,  whom  he  prized  *^  above  the  kingdom  of  his  labors  as  professor,  preacher,  and  writer, 
France,  or  the  state  of  Venice/'  .  The  most  im-  without  interruption,  aud  took  a  leading  part  in 
portant  labors  of  the  reformer  between  1521  the  public  events  of  his  country.  In  1534  he 
and  1580  were  his  translation  of  the  Bible,  his  completed  the  translation  of  the  whole  Bible^ 
sermons,  hymns,  and  chorals  for  divine  service  the  work  of  12  years.  In  1586  he  assented  to  a 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  his  larger  and  shorter  temporary  agreement  with  the  Swiss  Protes- 
catechism,  both  of  which  acquired  symbolical  tants,  but  soon  afterward  renewed  the  sacra- 
authority,  and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  common  mental  war  with  great  vehemence,  and  reft^ed 
schools  and  popular  education.  He  defended  fellowship  with  all  who  denied  his  doctrine  of 
theestablishment  of  such  schools,  partly  by  tax«  the  Lord^s  supper.  In  1587  he  drew  up  in  a 
ation,  partly  by  the  funds  of  the  monasteries,  strongly  anti-papal  spirit  the  ^'Articlesof  Smal- 
with  the  strongest  and  clearest  arguments  de-  cald,'*^  intended  for  the  often  promised  and  long 
nved  from  the  duty  of  parents  and  of  the  state,  delayed  general  council.  They  wer^  signed  by 
the  Bible,  and  the  highest  considerations  of  pub-  the  Lutheran  princes  and  Melanchthon  (though 
lie  virtue  and  religion.  "It  b  a  grave  and  serious  with  a  qualifying  clause  by  the  latter),  and  1^- 
tiling,"  he  says,  "  affecting  the  interests  of  the  came  one  of  the  symbolical  books  of  the  Lu- 
kiofl^om  of  Obrist  and  of  £dl  the  world,  that  we  theran  church.  He  had  no  confidence  in  any  com- 
apply  ourselves  to  the  work  of  aiding  and  in-  promise  with  Rome,  and  attended  none  of  the 
structing  the  young.  .  .  .  Why  else  do  we  elder  conferences  which  vainly  attempted  to  heal  the 
persons  live,  but  to  take  care  of  the  young,  to  .  great  schism.  In  1589  he  committed  the  inex- 
teach  and  train  them?  It  is  not  possible  that  cusable  mistake  of  giving  his  private  though 
giddy  childhood  should  provide  for  its  own  in-  qualified  consent  to  the  aisgraceful  bigamy  of 
struction.  Therefore  God  hath  committed  them  Philip  of  Hesse.  His  latter  years  were  frequenUy 
to  us  who  are  old  and  have  experience,  and  he  obscured  by  sickness,  irritable  temper,  gloomy 
will  call  us  to  a  strict  account.  .  .  .  This  is  spirits,  death  of  friends  and  relatives,  diraatis- 
not  only  the  duty  of  parents,  but  also  of  the  faction  with  public  affairs,  differences  among 
state  and  the  church.  How  can  reason  and  hb  followers,  and  the  warlike  prospects  of  Ger- 
oharity  allow  the  youth  to  grow  up  uneducated  many.  In  Dec  1544,  he  wrote  to  a  friend: 
to  become  a  poison  and  pestilence,  corrupting  a  ^*  I  am  worn  out  and  discontented ;  that  is,  I  am 
whole  town  f "  He  regarded  the  ofSce  of  a  an  old  man  and  no  more  of  any  use.  I  have 
teacher,  next  to  preaching,  as  the  most  impor-  finished  my  course ;  there  remainetii  only  that 
tant  and  useful  vocation.  "I  am  not  quite  sure  God  gather  me  to  my  fathers  and  give  my  body 
which  of  the  two  is  the  better ;  for  it  is  hard  to  to  tlie  worms."  He  complained  bitterly  of  the 
reform  old  sinners,  with  whom  the  preacher  has  rudeness,  impiety,  and  immorality  of  his  age, 
to  do,  while  the  young  tree  can  be  made  to  and  thereby  revealed  the  defect  of  his  reforma* 
bend  without  breaking."  It  is  necessary  to  add  tion,  the  want  of  congregational  organization 
that  he  viewed  domestic  and  public  education  and  moral  discipline.  In  1545  he  was  so  dis- 
always  in  dose  connection  with  religion  and  the  satisfied  with  the  people  of  Wittenberg  on  ac- 
church.  In  1529  he  attended  the  fruitless  the-  count  of  their  luxury  and  vain  amusements,  that 
plogioal  conference  at  Marburg  to  bring  about  a  he  left  the  town  to  spend  tlie  remainder  of  his 
union  between  the  Lutherans  and  Zwinglians,  days  elsewhere ;  but  at  the  entreaties  of  the 
but  declined  the  overtures  of  brotherhood  made  elector  and  the  university  he  returned.  His  last 
by  the  less  rigid  Swiss  reformer,  on  account  of  work  was  the  completion  of  a  commentary  on 
the  difference  existing  between  them  in  their  Genesis,  which  he  commenced  in  1585  and  con- 
views  on  the  Lord's  supper.  He  claimed  and  eluded  in  Nov.  1645,  with  the  words:  ^*I  am 
exercised  the  full  right  of  private  judgment  weak  and  can  do  no  more.  Pray  God  that  he 
against  bishops,  popes,  and  general  councils,  may  grant  me  a  peaceful  and  happy  death."  In 
but  refused  it  to  others  who  conscientiously  Jan.  1646,  he  left  Wittenberg  with  hb  three  sons, 
differed  from  him,  and  had  the  same  veneration  John,  Martin,  and  Paul,  to  settle  a  quarrel  be- 
for  the  Word  of  God  as  he.  Boi*QutOu£ale  and  tween  the  counts  of  Mansfeld  and  some  of  their 
accustomed  to  lead  opinion,  ~he  was  impatient  subjects  whom  theywbhed  to  deprive  of  their 
of  contradiction,  and  overbearing  in  disposition,  furnaces.  He  reached  Eisleben  in  poor  health. 
During  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  1580,  where  the  preached  four  times,  communed  twice,  ordained 
^^  Augsburg  Confession,"  the  most  important  two  priests,  wrote  serious  and  humorous  letters 
symbolical  book  of  the  Lutheran  church,  was  to  "  the  profoundly  learned  lady,  Oath.  Luth., 
composed  by  Melanchthon  and  presented  to  his  gracious  housewife,"  and  eoioyed  the  recol- 
the  emperor,  Luther  remained  at  the  castle  of  lections  of  the  place  of  lib  birth.  Hb  conver- 
Ooburg,  watching  the  progress  of  events,  and  sation  in  these  days  is  said  to  have  been  nnnsu- 
encouraging  his  timid  and  often  desponding  ally  earnest,  rich,  and  impressive.  The  last  re- 
friend  Melanchthon. — ^The  fourth  and  last  part  lated  to  death,  eternity,  and  the  recognition  of 
of  Luther's  life,  from  1580  to  1546,  is  less  im-  friends  in  heaven.  On  Feb.  17  he  was  sdzed 
portant  for  the  general  course  of  the  Protestant  with  a  painful  pressure  at  the  breast,  and  alter 
movement,  which  in  the  mean  time  had  far  out-  fervent  prayer  and  thrice  repeating  to  his  friends 
grown  its  individual  and  sectional  proportions,  the  inspired  words  (Ps.  xxxi.  6):  "Father,  into 
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thy  Lands  I  commit  jny  spirit  ;thoa  hast  redeem-  often  in  nide  andvnlgar  inyectires  which  no 
edme,  thon  faithful  God  1"  he  quietir  died  with  writer  of  the  present  day  could  nse  without 
folded  hands,  between  2  and  8  o'clock  in  the  losing  the  reputation  of  a  gentleman.  But  we 
morning  of  Feb.  18,  1646.  His  remains  were  ranst  take  into  account  his  want  of  refined 
removed  in  solemn  procession  to  Wittenberg,  training,  the  semi-barbarous  character  of  his 
and  deposited  in  the  c&stle  chtirch  near  the  age.  and  the  rough  character  of  the  work  he 
pulpit.  Bugenhagen  and  Melanchthon  preached  had  to  perform.  To  use  his  own  graphic  lan- 
the  funeral  orations,  and  gave  utterance  to  the  guage,  he  was  *^  rough,  boisterous,  stormy,  and 
universal  grief  of  Protestant  Germany  over  the  altogether  warlike,  born  to  fight  innumerable 
departure  of  the  Elijah  of  the  reformation. —  devils  and  monsters,  to  remove  stumps  and 
Lu therms  greatness  is  not  that  of  a  polished  work  stones,  to  out  down  thistles  and  thorns,  and  to 
of  art,  but  of  an  alpine  mountain  with  towering  clear  the  wild  woods.''  And  then  it  should 
peaks,  rough  granite  blocks^  deep  abysses,  sweep*  always  be  remembered  that  beneath  the  strong 
mg  torrents,  fresh  fonn tains,  and  green  mead-  armor  of  controversy  Luther  had  a  genial,  kind, 
ows.  Whatever  he  said  and  did,  he  said  and  and  generous  heart.  He  never  meant  moro 
did  with  all  his  migbt  His  character  is  easily  than  he  said,  and  knew  no  revenge.  A  lion  in 
understood.  Throughout  his  whole  life  he  was  public  life,  he  was  a  lamb  at  home.  He  was 
an  open-hearted,  honest  German.  Dissimula-  eminently  social  in  his  disposition,  a  great  lover 
tion  and  cowardice  were  alike  unknown  to  him.  of  poetry  and  music,  an  affectionate  husband 
His  virtues  and  faults  lie  on  the  surface,  and  and  father.  He  liked  to  play  with  his  children, 
we  have  nowhere  to  search  for  any  secret  or  and  to  gather  with  them  in  childlike  joy  around 
double  motive  in  his  conduct.  He  is  the  most  the  Christmas  tree.  He  wrote  to  his  ^*  Johnny" 
faithful  and  original  type  of  the  German  nation-  from  Coburg  in  1680,  during  the  important 
al  character  both  in  its  strength  and  weakness,  proceedings  of  the  diet  at  Augsburg :  **  Mercy 
He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the  people,  and  and  peace  in  Christ,  my  dear  little  son.  I  am 
to  this  day  no  other  name  carries  such  weight  glad  to  hear  that  you  learn  your  lessons  well 
and  authority  with  the  mosses  in  Protestant  and  prav  diligently.  Go  on,  my  child.  When 
Germany,  which  reveres  and  loves  him  far  I  come  home  I  will  bring  you  a  pretty  fairing, 
more  than  Boniface,  "  the  apostle  of  Germany."  I  know  a  very  pretty,  delightful  gorden,  and  in 
He  had  an  extraordinary  faculty  of  expressing  it  there  are  a  great  many  children,  all  dressed 
the  deepest  thoughts  in  the  plainest  and  most  in  little  golden  coats,  picking  up  nice  apples, 
popular  language,  and  many  of  his  sayings  have  and  pears,  and  cherries,  and  plums,  under  the 
passed  into  proverbs.  As  a  scholar  and  scien-  trees.  And  they  sing  and  jump  about,  and  are 
tific  divine  he  was  inferior  to  Melanchthon,  and  very  merry ;  and  beside  they  have  got  beautifbl 
not  to  be  compared  with  Calvin.  He  was  no  little  horses,  with  golden  bridles  and  silver  sad- 
systematic  thinker  and  logical  reasoner,  and  dies.  The  gardener  told  me :  *•  These  are  chil- 
his  writings  abound  in  paradoxes,  inconsisten-  dren  who  love  to  pray,  to  learn  their  lessons, 
cies,  and  contradictions.  He  always  spoke  out  and  to  obey.'  Then  I  said :  ^Dear  sir,  I  have  a 
his  first  impressions  and  momentary  convictions  little  son  called  Johnny  Luther ;  may  he  come 
from  the  fulness  of  his  mind  and  heart,  regard-  into  this  garden  too?'  And  the  man  said :  '  If  he 
less  of  consequences.  Nor  was  he  an  organizing  loves  to  pray  and  learn  his  lessons,  and  is  good, 
legislator  and  strict  disciplinarian  like  Calvin,  he  may.' "  In  his  letters  to  his  wife  and  iViends 
He  contented  himself  with  a  reformation  of  the  he  lays  open  his  whole  heart,  and  gives  free 
fundamental  articles  of  faith,  hoping  that  it  vent  to  his  native  wit,  harmless  humor,  and 
would  by  its  own  force  work  out  a  reformation  childlike  playfulness  and  drollery.  His  *'  Table 
of  conduct  and  public  morals.  He  left  the  Talk,"  though  by  no  means  all  genuine,  is  one 
government  of  the  church  in  the  hands  of  the  of  the  most  interesting  and  entertaining  of 
princes,  who  assumed  and  exercised  the  epis-  books,  a  singular  mixture  of  the  wildest  para- 
copal  power.  Some  of  his  private  habits,  his  doxes,  conceits,  superstitions,  and  freaks  of  fancy, 
love  for  wine  and  beer,  his  joviality  and  droll-  with  good  sense,  sound  views,  and  excellent  ad- 
ery,  would  have  been  regarded  by  the  Geneva  vice.  Men  of  genuine  humor  are  always  seri- 
reforraer  as  inconsistent  with  true  Christian  ous  at  bottom,  and  often  subject  to  mental  gloom 
holiness;  and  the  moral  condition  of  the  church  and  melancholy.  So  was  Luther,  especially  dur- 
of  Wittenberg,  when  Luther  left  it  in  disgust  in  ing  his  monastic  life  and  his  latter  years.  ^^  The 
1545,  bears  no  comparison  whatever  with  that  basis  of  his  life,"  says  Thomas  Carlyle  in  his 
of  Geneva  in  1564,  which  John  Knox  declared  sketch  of  Luther  in  "  Heroes  and  Hero  Worship," 
to  be  the  most  perfect  school  of  Christ  since  tlie  ^'  was  sadness,  earnestness.  In  his  latter  days, 
days  of  the  apostles,  and  which  afterward  Val-  after  all  triumphs  and  victories,  he  expresses 
entine  Andresa  held  up  to  the  Lutheran  churches  himself  heartily  weary  of  living ;  he  considers 
of  Germany  as  a  model  for  imitation.  Luther  that  God  alone  can  and  will  regulate  the  course 
never  acquired  a  control  over  his  violent  tem-  things  are  taking,  and  that  perhaps  the  day  of 
per  and  fierce  passions.  His  wrath  and  indig-  judgment  is  not  far.  As  for  him,  he  longs  for 
nation  discharged  itself  in  thunder  and  light-  one  thing:  that  God  would  release  him  from  his 
ning ;  and  in  his  controversial  works  against  the  labor  and  let  him  depart  and  be  at  rest  They 
Roman  Catholics,  the  Sacramentarians,  Henry  understand  litde  of  the  man  who  cite  this  in 
YIIL  of  England,  and  Erasmus,  he  indulges  discredit  of  him!    I  will  call  this  Luther  a  true 
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great  man ;  great  in  intellect,  in  courage,  affee-  enoe,  that  he  might  properly  understand  and 
tion,  and  integrity ;  one  of  our  most  lovable  cnratelj  render  the  various  sacrificial  terms  in 
and  precious  men.  ...  A  right  spiritual  hero  the  Levitlcal  code. — We  have  6  complete  edi- 
and  prophet ;  once  more  a  trae  son  of  nature  tions  of  Luther's  works,  of  which  the  best  are 
and  feet,  for  whom  these  centuries,  and  many  those  ofWalch(24vols.4to.,  Halle,  1740-*6d)  and 
that  are  to  come  yet,  will  be  thankful  to  heaven."  Plochmann  and  Irmischer  (68  vok.  8vo.,  Erfang- 
The  controlling  element  in  Lather's  character  en,  1826-'50).  The  latter  gives  the  works  in  their 
and  the  motive  power  of  all  his  writings  and  original  Latin  or  German,  and  adds  all  the  writ- 
actions  was  his  piety,  his  strong  faith  in  God  ings  which  had  appeared  since  Walch.  The  best 
and  unbounded  enthusiasm  for  the  gospel.  He  and  cheapest  selection  of  his  works,  containing 
was  emphatically  a  man  of  prayer,  and  lived  in  all  his  more  important  writings,  with  instructive 
the  Scriptures  as  few  men  ever  did.  In  the  introductions  and  notes,  is  the  one  edited  by 
doctrine  of  the  church  and  the  sacraments,  and  Dr.  Otto  von  Gerlach  (last  ed.,  24  vols.,  Berlin, 
in  matters  of  worship,  outward  organization,  and  1859).  Br.  Bamas  Sears  has  nnblished^  with 
usages,  he  adhered  much  more  dosely  to  the  valuable  philological  notes,  '^  Select  Treatises  of 
tractions  of  the  Roman  Catholic  system  than  Luther,"  contfuning  his  first  ^'  Address  to  the 
eitherZwingli  or  Calvin;  but  in  what  constitutes  German  Nobility,"  his  ^^  Address  in  behalf  of 
the  essence  of  Protestantism  he  was  as  decided  Common  Schools,"  and  his  "  Exposition  of  the 
as  any  of  his  fellow  reformers.  The  absolute  14th  Chi^terofSt.  John"  (Andover,  1846),  which 
supremacy  of  God^s  word,  and  justification  of  may  give  the  American  reader  a  pretty  good  idea 
free  grace  by  faith  alone,  were  the  pillars  of  his  of  the  genius  and  style  of  the  German  reformer, 
theology  and  religion. — ^The  works  of  Luther  The  letters  of  Luther,  which  furnish  the  roost 
are  partly  in  Latin,  partly  in  German,  and  con-  authentic  materials  for  an  almost  complete  biog- 
sist  of  sermons,  commentaries  on  the  Scriptures,  raphy,  were  separately  edited  by  Dr.  Do  Wette 
especially  on  Genesis,  the  Psalms,  and  Galatians,  (5  vols«,  Berlin,  1825-^8,  to  which  a  supplemen- 
polemical  tracts  against  Roman  Catholics,  fana-  tary  volume  was  added  by  Seidemann  in  1856). 
tics,  Zwinglians,  Erasmus,  Henry  VHL,  &c.,  and  The  **  Table  Talk"  was  first  coHected  by  Auri- 
a  great  many  letters.  He  composed  also  a  faber  (1566),  and  then  by  Selneccer  (1577). 
number  of  standard  hymns  and  tunes,  partly  The  best  edition  is  by  Fdrstemann  and  Binds^ 
original,  partly  free  versions  and  adaptations  of  (4  vols.,  Berlin,  1844-^8).  Of  the  very  nnmer- 
Psalms  and  old  Latin  hymns;  and  he  may  be  ous  biographies  of  Luther  we  mention  those  by 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  German  church  po-  Melanchthon,  Historia  de  Vita  et  Aetu  Luihtri 
etry  and  music,  which  is  richer  than  that  of  any  (1646) ;  Mathesius,  JSUtorie  von  Br,  M.  Luther^s 
other  nation.  His  most  famous  hymn  is  the  Ar^fanffj  Lekre,  Leben  und  SUrben  (1565) ;  Sel* 
EiTi'feste  Burg  ist  unser  Gott,  the  war  song  of  neccer  (1575)  ;  Keil  (1746)  ;  Ukert  (1817) ; 
the  reformation,  written  in  1529  on  the  basis  Stange  (1885) ;  G.  Pfizer  (1886) ;  JUrgens  (3 
of  the  46th  Psalm,  and  often  rendered  into  Eng*  vols.,  1846  et  Beq.\  by  far  the  most  elaborate  and 
Ibh  (by  Carlyle,  Hills,  Miss  Catharine  Wink-  learned  of  all,  but  not  yet  complete,  reaching 
worth.  Dr.  Bunting,  Massie,  Heyl,  and  others),  only  from  1483  to  1517 ;  Meurer  (1850-'62),  to 
But  his  most  important  and  useful  work  is  his  a  great  extent  in  Luther's  own  words;  KOnig 
translation  of  the  Bible,  commenced  in  1521,  and  Gelzer  (1851 ;  republished  in  Kew  York, 
continued  with  the  assistance  of  Melanchthon,  1857,  in  the  translation  of  Hare  and  Miss 
Bugerihagen  (Pomeranus),  and  Cruciger,  and  Winkworth).  The  French  work  of  Audin,  in  2 
completed  in  1584.  It  -threw  all  the  previous  volumes  (also  translated  into  English),  is  written 
German  versions  into  entire  forgetfulness,  as*  from  a  Roman  Catholic  point  of  view.  The 
sisted  immensely  in  the  spread  of  the  reforma-  Memoires  by  Michelet  (Paris,  1857)  are  lively 
tion,  and  in  spite  of  its  many  obscurities  and  in-  but  superficial,  and  too  much  based  upon  the 
accuracies  remains  to  this  day  in  general  use  '*  Table  Talk."  The  first  volumes  of  Merle  d' An- 
among  the  Protestant  churches  of  the  German  bign^^s  popular  *^  History  of  the  Reformation" 
tongue.  It  bears  a  similar  relation  to  German  are  mostly  occupied  witi^  Luther,  and  by  their 
literature  to  that  which  the  common  English  ver-  immense  circulation  have  done  more  perhaps  to 
sion  bears  to  English  literature  and  church  life,  spread  a  knowledge  of  his  early  life  and  labors 
Thoueh  less  accurate,  it  is  a  more  gigantic  work  in  England  and  America  than  any  other  recent 
as  tolaborandperseverance,  if  we  consider  that  work.  Of  English  and  American  writers,  we 
it  was  made  nearly  a  century  earlier,  almost  sin-  must  mention  Thomas  Carlyle,  Coleridge,  Arch- 
gle-handed,  and  without  the  aid  of  later  gram-  deacon  Hare  (first  in  a  very  long  note  to  his 
mars,  dictionaries,  and  commentaries,  while  the  *'*'  Mission  pf  the  Comforter,"  afterward  sepa- 
Engliah,  version  is  the  product  of  the  united  labor  rately  published),  and  Barnas  Sears  ("^  Life  of 
notonly  of  the  47  divines  appointed  by  James  L,  Luther,  with  special  reference  to  his  Youth," 
but  of  three  generations,  as  represented  by  Tyn-  American  Sunday  school  union,  Philadelphia, 
dalCy  Coverdale,  Cranmer^s  Bible,  the  Geneva  1850),  as  those  who  have  best  understood  and 
Bible,  and  the  Bishops'  Bible.  Luther  some-  appreciated  the  character  of  the  German  re- 
^Imes  sat  with  his  coUeagues  one  and  two  weeks  former,  and  successfully  vindicated  him  against 
over  a  single  obscure  passage  of  the  Hebrew  the  depreciating  criticisms  of  Hallam,  Sir  WiUiam 
Scriptures  and  the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  even  em-  Hamilton,  and  several  tractarian  divines.  Dr. 
ployed  butchers  to  dissect  animals  in  his  pres-  TuUoch,  also,  in  his  ^  Leaders  of  the  Reforma- 
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tkm,''  republifthed  in  Boston  (l^^X  &^^  ^  mental  doctrine  of  the  Lnthenm  cbnrcn  is  that 
highljr  ealoglstio  sketch  of  Lather.  The  hymns  we  are  justified  before  God,  not  through  any 
of  Lather  have  been  translated  by  R.  M assie,  merit  of  oar  own,  but  by  his  tender  mercy, 
and  in  part  also  by  H.  Mills,  in  Bora  Germani-  through  faith  in  his  Son.  The  depravity  of 
ca^  and  Miss  Catharine  Winkworth  in  the  two  man  is  total  in  its  extent,  and  his  will  has  no 
series  of  Lyra  O&rmanieOy  republished  in  New  positive  ability  in  the  work  of  salvation,  but 
York  (1868).  Of  his  commentaries,  we  have  nas  the  negative  ability  of  ceasing  its  resistance. 
English  translations  of  thoes  on  Genesis,  the  Jesus  Ohrbt  offered  a  proper  vicarious  and  pro- 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,  and  the  first  Epistle  of  pitiatory  sacrifice.  Faith  in  Ohrist  presupposes 
Bl  Peter.  But  generally  speaking  the  style  of  a  true  penitence.  The  renewed  man  co-works 
Lather,  especially  the  German,  is  so  thoroughly  with  the  Spirit  of  God.  Sanctification  is  pro- 
origin^  idiomatic,  hearty,  and  characteristic,  gressive,  and  never  reaches  absolute  perfection 
that  it  baffles  the  skill  of  the  most  experienced  in  this  life.  The  Holy  Spirit  works  through 
translators.  Coleridge,  in  his  '^  Table  Talk,"  the  Word  and  the  sacraments,  which  alone,  in 
says :  "  Six  volumes  of  translated  selections  from  the  proper  sense,  are  means  of  grace.  Both  the 
Luther^s  works,  two  being  from  his  'Letters,'  Word  and  the  sacraments  bring  a  positive  grace 
would  be  a  delightful  work.  The  translator  which  is  offered  to  all  who  receive  them  out- 
should  be  a  man  deeply  imbued  with  his  Bible,  wardly,  and  which  is  actually  imparted  to  all 
with  the  English  writers  from  Henry  VII.  to  who  have  faith  to  embrace  it.  Luther,  in  con- 
Edward  YL,  the  Sootoh  divines  of  the  16th  sequenoeof  his  rigid  training  in  the  Augustinian 
century,  and  with  the  old  racy  German."  In  theology,  had  maintained  at  an  earlier  period 
''The  Friend"  he  calls  this  tasik  not  only  diffi-  a  particular  election,  a  view  which  he  grad- 
cult,  but  "  scarcely  possible  for  any  man,  how-  ually  abandoned.  The  views  of  Arminius  him- 
ever  great  his  talents  in  other  respects,  whose  self  in  regard  to  the  five  points  were  fonned 
favorite  reading  has  not  lain  among  the  English  nnder  Lutheran  influences,  and  do  not  differ 
writers  from  Edward  VL  to  Charles  I."  essentiaUy  from  those  of  the  Lutheran  church ; 
LUTHERAN  CHURCH.  The  Lutheran  bat  on  many  points  in  the  developed  system  now 
church  has  been  known  by  yarious  titles.  Her  known  as  Ajminianism,  the  Lutheran  church 
own  earliest  preference  was  for  the  name  has  no  affinity  whatever  with  it,  and  on  these 
'^Evangelical"  (1525),  and  many  of  her  most  points  would  sympathize  far  more  with  Cslvin- 
devoted  sons  have  insisted  on  giving  her  this  ism.  The  "Form  of  Concord"  touches  the 
name  without  any  addition.  At  the  diet  of  five  points  almost  purely  on  their  practical  sides, 
Spire  (1529)  her  confessors  received  the  name  and  on  them  arrays  itself  against  Calvinism 
of  Protestants,  which  continued  to  be  the  diplo-  rather  by  the  negation  of  the  inferences  which 
matic  style  of  the  church  till  the  peace  of  West-  result  logically  ftora  that  system  than  by  express 
phalia  (1648),  and  which  to  a  large  extent  in  condemnation  of  its  fundamental  theory  m  its 
European  usage  is  stUl  confined  to  the  Luther-  abstract  form.  In  the  United  States  the  doc- 
ans.  In  Poland  and  Austria  her  official  title  is  trinal  test  varies  in  strictness  in  different  synods, 
"  Charch  4>f  the  Augsburg  Confession."  The  from  an  ex  animo  subscription  to  the  whole 
name  LuUieran  was  first  used  by  Eok  when  he  body  of  symbols,  down  to  the  mere  declaration, 
published  the  bull  against  Luther,  and  was  ap-  after  the  somewhat  vague  formula  recommended 
plied  to  all  who  took  part  against  the  pope,  by  the  general  synod,  that  the  fundamental  doc- 
Luther  strongly  disapproved  of  the  name,  and  trines  of  the  Word  of  God  are  taught  in  a  man- 
the  charch,  while,  to  avoid  the  confusion  which  ner  substantially  correct  in  the  doctrinal  articles 
would  arise  if  it  was  laid  aside,  she  tolerates  it,  of  the  Augsburg  Confession.  The  Evangelical 
does  so  with  a  protest  against  the  misapprehen-  Lutheran  church  regards  the  Word  of  God,  the 
sion  tiie  name  might  create,  tliat  she  concedes  to  canonical  Scriptures,  as  the  absolute  and  only 
Lather  any  other  position  than  that  of  a  witness  law  of  faith  and  of  life.  Whatever  is  undefined 
for  the  truth.  As  distinct  on  the  one  side  from  by  its  letter  or  its  spirit  is  the  subject  of  Chris- 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  and  on  the  other  tian  liberty,  and  pertains,  not  to  the  sphere  of 
from  the  various  Protestant  bodies,  she  is  known  conscience,  but  to  that  of  order ;  no  power  may 
as  the  "Evangelical  Lutheran  Church."  I.  enjoin  upon  the  church  as  necessary  what  God 
DocTBiNB.  In  the  three  general  creeds  and  in  has  forbidden,  or  has  passed  by  in  silence,  as 
the  unaltered  Augsburg  ConfessioQ  (1580)  the  none  may  forbid  her  to  hold  what  God  has 
Lutheran  church  has  a  bond  of  her  distinctive  enjoined  upon  her,  or  to  practise  what  by  his 
life  throughout  the  entire  world.  As  a  farther  silence  he  has  left  to  her  freedom.  Jast  as 
development  of  her  docttines,  the  larger  part  of  firmly  as  she  holds  upon  the  one  hand  that  the 
the  church  recognizes  the  confessional  charao-  Bible  is  the  rule  of  faith,  and  not  a  confession 
tor  of  the  "  Apology  for  the  Confession"  (1680),  of  it,  she  holds  on  the  other  that  the  creed  is  a 
the  larger  and  smaller  catechisms  of  Luther  confession  of  faith  and  not  the  rule  of  it.  The 
(1529),  the  Smalcald  articles  (1587),  and  the  creeds  are  simply  the  testimony  of  the  church 
Ooneordim  Formula  (1577),  all  which  were  is-  to  the  truths  she  holds ;  but  as  it  is  the  truth 
saed  together  in  1580,  with  a  preface  signed  by  they  confess,  she  of  necessity  regards  those  who 
51  princes,  and  by  tlie  official  repres^tetives  reject  the  truth  confessed  in  the  creed,  as  re- 
of  85  cities.  The  whole  collection  bore  the  Jecting  the  truth  set  forth  in  the  Word.  While, 
title  of  the  "Book  of  Concord."    The  funda-  tiierefore,  it  is  as  true  of  the  Lutheran  (Aurch 
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as  of  any  other  that  when  she  kyr  her  hand  *'  As  to  Lutherans  and  Calidnkfca,  however 
upon  the  Bible  she  gives  the  command :  ^^  Be-  widely  they  tnaj  appear  to  differ  in  words  and 
lieve !"  and  when  she  lays  it  on  the  confession,  names,  yet  their  ideas  seem  all  to  concentre  in 
she  puts  the  question :  *^Do  you  believe  ?'*  it  is  what  I  have  mentioned.  The  LntJierans  deny 
also  tme,  that  when  a  man  replies  *^  No^'  to  the  every  article  almost  which  they  are  commonly 
question,  she  considers  him  as  thereby  giving  charged  with  by  their  adversaries.  They  dis- 
evidence  that  he  has  not  obeyed  the  command,  own  assumption  of  the  elements  into  the  hu- 
Very  great  misrepresentations  have  been  made  manity  of  Onrist,  as  likewise  augmentation  and 
in  regard  to  certain  doctrines  of  the  Evangelical  impanation,  yea,  and  consubstantiation  and  con- 
Lutheran  church,  which  it  may  be  well  to  no-  comitancy ;  and  if  it  be  asked,  at  length,  what 
tice.  Ko  doctrine  can  be  charged  upon  her  as  they  admit  and  abide  by,  it  is  a  sacramental 
a  church  unless  it  is  set  forth  in  a  confession  to  union,  not  a  corporeal  presence.^'  D^Aubign6 
which  she  gives  a  universal  recognition.  The  says  :  *'  The  doctrines  (on  the  Lord*s  supper) 
only  creeds  which  have  this  attnbute  are  the  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin  were  consider- 
cscumenical  creeds  and  the  Augsburg  Confession,  ed  in  ancient  limes  as  different  views  of  tho 
1.  Baptism.  The  Lutheran  church  holds  that  it  same  truth.  If  Luther  had  yielded  (at  Mar- 
is necessary  to  salvation  to  be  bom  again  of  burg),it  might  have  been  feared  that  the  churdi 
water  and  of  the  Spirit  (John  iii.  5,  ana  Augs-  would  fall  into  the  extreme  of  rationalism.  .  .  . 
burg  Confession,  arts.  it.  and  iz.) ;  but  she  holds  Taking  Luther  in  his  best  moments,  we  behold 
that  this  necessity  is  ordinary,  not  absolute,  or  merely  an  essential  unity  and  a  secondary  diver- 
without  exception ;  that  the  contempt  of  the  sity  in  the  two  parties."  8.  ZHnquity^  The  Liv- 
sacrament,  not  the  want  of  it,  condemns,  and  theran  church  holds  that  the  essential  attributes 
that  though  God  binds  us  to  Uie  means,  he  does  of  the  divine  and  of  the  human  natures  in  Christ 
not  bind  his  own  mercy  by  them.  From  the  are  inseparable  from  them,  and  that  therefore 
time  of  Luther  to  the  present  hour  the  Lutheran  the  attributes  of  the  one  can  never  be  the  attri- 
theologians  have  maintained  the  salvability  and  butes  of  the  other.  But  a  large  part  of  her 
actual  salvation  of  infants  dying  unbantized.  greatest  theologians  hold  also  that  as  his  human 
The  rest  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Lumeran  church,  nature  is  taken  into  personal  union  with  the 
as  a  whole,  is  involved  in  her  confessing  with  divine,  it  is  in  consequence  of  that  union  ren- 
tiie  Nioene  creed  ^^  one  baptism  for  the  remis-  dered  present  through  the  divine,  wherever  the 
sion  of  sins,"  and  that  through  it  the  grace  of  divine  is:  that  is,  that  the  human  nature  of 
God  is  offered ;  that  children  are  to  be  baptized,  Christ,  which  as  to  its  finite  presence  is  in  hea- 
and  that  being  thus  committed  to  God  they  are  ven,  is  in  another  sen^A  everywhere  present, 
graciously  received  by  him.  At  the  same  time  "  Our  church  r^ects  and  condemns  the  errw 
&e  rejects  the  theory  of  the  Anabaptists,  that  that  the  human  nature  of  Christ  is  locally  ex- 
infants  unbaptized  have  salvation  because  of  panded  in  all  places  of  heaven  and  earth,  or 
their  personal  innocence,  and  maintains  that  the  has  become  an  infinite  essence."  (^^  Form  of 
nature  with  which  we  are  born  requires  a  Concord,"  pp.  648,  695.)  '^If  wespeakof  geo- 
change,  which  must  be  wrought  by  the  Spirit  metric  locality  and  space,  the  humanity  of  Christ 
of  God  before  we  can  enter  heaven  (A.  C,  arts,  is  not  everywhere."  "  In  its  proper  sense  it 
ix.  and  iL),  and  that  infants  are  saved  by  the  can  be  said  with  truth,  Christ  is  on  earth  or  in 
application  of  Christie  redemptory  work.  2.  his  supper  only  according  to  his  divine  nature, 
Uonsubstantiation,  The  charge  that  the  Lu-  to  wit,  in  the  sense  that  the  humanity  of  Christ 
theran  church  holds  this  doctrine  has  beefl  re-  by  its  own  nature  cannot  be  except  in  one  place, 
peated  times  without  number,  although  her  but  has  the  migesty  (of  co-presence)  only  firom 
theologians  without  a  dissenting  voice  repudiate  the  divinity."  "  When  the  word  corporeal  is 
both  the  name  and  the  thing,  in  whole  and  in  used  of  the  mode  of  presence,  and  is  equivalent 
every  one  of  its  parts.  Li  the  "  Wittenberg  Con  to  local,  we  affirm  that  the  body  of  Christ  is  in 
cord"  (1536),  prepared  and  signed  \}j  Luther  heaven  and  not  on  earth."  ^^  Of  a  local  presence 
and  the  other  leaders  in  the  church,  it  is  said :  of  the  body  of  Christ  in,  with,  or  under  the 
"We  deny  the  doctrine  of  transubstantiation,  bread,  there  never  was  any  controversy  between 
as  we  do  also  denj^  that  the  body  and  blood  of  the  Lutherans  and  Calvinists ;  that  local  pres- 
Christ  are  locally  mduded  in  the  bread."  The  ence  we  expressly  reject  and  condemn  in  all 
"Form  of  Concord"  says:  '^  We  utterly  reject  our  writings.  But  a  local  absence  does  not  pre- 
and  condemn  the  doctrine  of  a  Capernaitish  eat-  vent  a  sacramental  presence,  which  is  depen- 
ing  of  the  body  of  Christy  which  after  so  many  dent  on  the  communication  of  the  divine  ma- 
protestations  on  our  pjart  is  maliciously  imputed  jesty."  (Colloq.  Mompelgart.,  Tubingen,  1594.) 
to  us;  the  manducation  is  not  a  thing  of  the  4.  The  Lor^e  Day,  The  Augsbnrg  Confession 
senses  or  of  reason,  but  supernatural,  mysterious,  touches  on  this  subject  only  incidentally  in  con- 
and  incomprehensible.  The  presence  of  Christ  nection  with  the  question  of  church  power.  It 
in  the  supper  is  not  of  a  physical  nature,  nor  teaches  that  the  Jewifih  sabbath  is  abolished; 
earthly,  nor  Capernaitish,  and  yet  it  is  most  true."  that  the  necessity  of  observing  the  first  day  of 
It  would  not  be  difficult  to  produce  ample  tes-  the  week  rests  not  upon  the  supposition  that 
timony  of  the  same  kind  from  writers  of  other  such  observance  has  in  itself  a  jusii^ying  power, 
communions.  Dr.  Waterland,  in  his  work  on  bat  on  the  religious  wants  of  men.  It  teaches 
tiie  doctrine  of  the  eucharist,  speaks  thus :  moreover  that  the  Lord's  day  is  of  apostolic  in- 
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Btitation.  The  judgment  of  the  great  theolo-  fUlihility  of  the  church,  and  the  principle  of 
gians  of  the  oharoh,  almost  without  exception,  blind  obedience  to  the  decisions  of  councils, 
has  been  that  the  sabbath  was  instituted  at  the  They  acknowledge  the  Scriptures  to  be  the  only 
creation  of  man ;  that  the  generic  idea  of  devot-  rule  of  feith ;  they  carefully  practise  the  read- 
ing one  day  of  iJie  week  to  rest  from  labor  and  ing  of  them ;  they  own  their  sufficiency ;  they 
to  religious  duties  pertains  to  the  entire  race  believe  their  authority,  independent  of  that  of 
through  all  time ;  and  that  the  law  of  the  sab-  the  church ;  they  distinctly  explain  the  doctrine 
bath,  BO  far  as  it  is  not  determinative  and  typi-  of  justification,  and  that  of  the  use  of  the  law, 
cal,  is  binding  on  Ohristians.  (**The  Lutheran  and  its  distinction  from  the  gospel ;  they  do  not 
Church  and  the  Divine  Obligation  of  the  Lord^s  conceive  amiss  of  the  nature  of  faith,  and  that 
Day,"  by  the  Rev.  0.  P.  Krauth,  1866.) — ^At  of  good  works;  and  as  for  popular  superstitions, 
times,  especially  in  the  early  history  of  the  we  can  scarce  see  any  reign  among  them.^' 
Lutheran  church,  there  arose  controversies,  the  ('^Defence  of  the  Reformation."  1673,  translated 
most  important  of  which  were  :  1,  the  Philip-  by  T.  B.,  London,  1815, 'vol.  i.  p.  291.)  IL 
istic,  arising  from  the  excessive  desire  of  Me-  DitobWobbhip.  The  Lutheran  church  regards 
lanchthon  and  his  school  to  harmonize  with  the  preaching  as  an  indispensable  part  of  divine  ser- 
Roman  Oatholics  and  the  Reformed ;  2,  the  anti-  vice.  All  worship  is  to  be  in  the  vernacular ; 
nomistio  fl587-*40,  1556),  caused  by  the  effort  the  wants  of  the  heart  as  well  as  of  the  reason 
of  Agricola  to  introduce  what  has  been  called  a  are  to  be  met.  Whatever  of  the  past  is  spirit- 
"Pelagianism  of  the  gospel ;"  8,  the  Osiandrian  ual,  beautiful,  and  appropriate,  is  to  be  retain* 
(1660-'67),  so  called  from  Osiander^  who  con-  ed.  The  church  year,  with  its  great  festivals, 
founded  sanctification  with  justification ;  4,  the  is  kept.  With  various  national  diversities  there 
adiaphoristic(1648-'65),(seeADiArHORA);  6,  the  is  a  substantial  a^eement  in  the  liturgical  ser- 
Majoristic  (1651'-'62),  on  the  necessity  of  good  vices  of  the  Lutheran  church  throughout  almost 
works;  6,  the  synergistic  (1565-'67),  on  the  co-  all  the  world.  The  hymns  are  sung  by  all  the 
operation  of  the  human  will  in  conversion,  in  people  with  the  organ  accompaniment.  The 
the  course  of  which  Flacins  spoke  of  original  clerg^*men  in  their  official  functions  wear  a  dis- 
sin  as  substantial,  not  accidental ;  7,  the  Orypto-  tinctive  dress,  usually  a  black  robe,  with  tlie 
OaJvinistic  (1562-'74).  The  view  of  Oalvin  in  bands.  A  preparatory  service  precedes  commu- 
regard  to  the  Lord^s  supper  was  so  much  pro-  nion.  The  doctrine  and  practice  of  auricular 
founder  than  that  of  Zwingli  (which  Oalvin  confession  were  rejected  at  the  beginning.  The 
stronglv  condemned),  and  indeed  in  some  aspects  ^^  private  confession,'^  which  was  established  in 
so  Lutneranizing,  that  Melanchthon,  without  some  parts  of  the  church,  involves  no  enumera- 
abandoning  the  Lutheran  view,  thought  that  tion  or  confession  of  particular  sins  whatever, 
Calvin's  might  be  tolerated,  ana  the  points  of  unless  the  communicant  desires  to  speak  of  them; 
difference  ignored  in  the  confessions.  This  posi-  and  the  ''  private  absolution"  is  ^mply  the  an- 
tion  was  assailed  by  the  stricter  Lutherans.  In  nunciation  of  the  gospel  promise  with  the  gos- 
the  course  of  controversy  the  more  general  ques-  pel  conditions  to  the  individual  penitent.  But 
tions  connected  with  the  person  of  Christ  were  even  in  this  form  private  confession  has  eitlier 
discussed.  All  these  questions  were  settled  in  the  never  been  practised,  or  has  ceased  in  most  parts 
"Form  of  Concord  "(1577).  So  deeply  was  the  of  the  church.  The  practice  of  exorcism  in 
ohnrch  grounded  in  fundamental  unity  of  faith,  baptism,  simply  as  a  rite  long  established,  and 
that  none  of  these  controversies,  violent  as  which  might  be  tolerated  if  regarded  merely  as 
some  of  them  were,  were  able  to  rend  it  into  a  symbolical  representation  of  the  doctrine  that 
denominational  fragments.  The  subsequent  con-  our  nature  is  under  the  dominion  of  sin,  was 
troversies  have  been  on  syncretism  (1655),  pie-  practised  in  parts  of  the  church,  but  has  fallen 
tism  (1686),  and  rationalism  (1751),  and  thos^  almost  everywhere  into  oblivion.  Persons  are 
connected  with  the  union  and  the  revival  of  received  to  the  communion  of  the  church  by 
Lutheranism  (from  1817,  Harms's  Theses^  to  the  confirmation  performed  by  the  pastor.  "  The 
present  hour). — ^Many  learned  writers  of  differ-  Lutheran  church,"  says  the  Rev.  Dr.  Schaflf, 
ent  denominations  have  found  nothing  in  the  "draws  the  fine  arts  into  the  service  of  religion, 
doctrines  or  usages  of  Lutherans  to  prevent  a  and  has  produced  a  body  of  hymns  and  chorals, 
union  between  them  and  other  Protestants,  which,  in  richness,  power,  and  unction,  surpasses 
Claude,  one  of  the  greatest  theologians  of  the  the  hymnology  of  all  other  diurches  in  the 
French  Reformed  church,  says :  "  Those  of  the  world."  In  the  United  States  wider  extremes 
Augsburg  Confession  (who  are  called  Lutherans^  in  tlie  mode  of  worship  in  the  Lutheran  church 
are  in  difference  with  us  only  about  the  point  of  sometimes  exist  in  a  single  locality,  than  can  be 
the  real  presence,  and  about  some  questions  of  found  within  her  whole  communion  in  other 
the  schools  which  we  cannot  yet  impute  to  their  parts  of  the  world.  This  diversity  is  deeply 
whole  body ;  and  as  for  the  rest,  they  reject  lamented,  and  earnest  efforts  are  making  to  in- 
with  us  the  invocation  of  saints,  religious  wor-  troduce  greater  uniformity  of  usage.  III.  Con- 
ship  of  images,  human  satisfactions,  indulgences,  BrrnrriON  of  thb  Chttrch.  Many  embarrassing 
purgatory,  worship  of  relics,  the  public  service  circumstances  prevented  the  Lutheran  church 
in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  merit  of  good  works,  from  developing  her  life  as  perfectly  in  her 
transubstantiation,  the  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  the  church  constitution  as  in  her  doctrines  and  wor- 
BUpremacy  of  the  pope,  the  opinion  of  tiie  in-  ship.    The  idea  of  tlie  universal  priesthood  of 
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an  betierers  at  once  orerihrewUie  doctrine  of  a  trauflitional  Bohool  belong  Ernesti,  J.  D.  IC- 
distinction  of  essence  between  clergy  and  laity,  chaelis,  Semler,  who  prepared  the  way  for  ra- 
The  ministry  is  not  an  order,  but  it  is  a  diviDely  tionalism,  and  ZoIlDer ;  the  principal  members 
appointed  office,  to  which  men  most  be  rightly  of  theratiooalistic  scliool  wereGriesbach,Eoppe, 
called.  No  imparity  exists  by  divine  right ;  a  J.  G.  Bosenmnller,  Eichhom,  Gabler,  Bertholdt^ 
hierarchical  organization  is  nnchristian,  but  a  Henke,  Spittler,  Eberhard,  and  A.  H.  Niemeyer. 
gradation  (bishops,  superintendents^  provosts)  Of  the^supranataralistic  school,  abandoning  the 
may  be  observed,  as  a  thing  of  hnman  right,  ancient  orthodoxy  in  varioos  degrees,  but  still 
only.  The  eovemment  by  consistories  has  been  maintaining  more  or  less  of  the  fondamentals  of 
very  general.  In  Denmark  Evangelical  bishops  Christianity,  are  Morns^  Doderlein,  Seiler,  Storr, 
took  the  place  of  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  Knapp,  Reinhard,  Lilienthal,  and  Eoppen ;  and 
who  were  deposed.  In  Sweden  the  bishops  em-  in  church  history,  Schrdckh,  0.  W.  F.  Walcli, 
braced  the  reformation,  and  thns  secured  in  that  Standlin,  and  Planck.  The  founder  of  the  Luther- 
oountry  an  "  apo&tolic  succession"  in  the  high  an  theology  of  the  19th  century  was  Schleiernia- 
church  sense ;  though,  on  the  principles  of  the  cher  (died  1834X  the  greatest  of  the  defenders 
Lutheran  church,  alike  where  she  has  as  where  of  the  union  between  the  Lutheran  and  Reform- 
she  has  not  such  a  succession,  it  is  not  regarded  ed  churches  of  Grermany.  (See  Uhited  Evan- 
as  essential  even  to  the  order  of  the  church,  oelioal  Chubch.)  Neander  may  be  classed  as 
The  ultimate  source  of  power  is  in  tibe  congre-  pietistic  supranatundist^  De  Wette  aa  historico- 
gations,  that  is,  in  the  pastor  and  other  officers  critical  rationalist,  Ease  as  philoeophico-festhet- 
and  the  people  of  the  single  communions.  The  ic  rationalist  The  chief  defenders  of  the  vul- 
right  to  choose  a  pastor  belongs  to  the  people,  gar  rationalism  are  Rohr,  Paulus,  Wegschei- 
who  may  exercise  it  by  direct  vote,  or  delegate  der,  Bretschneider,  and  Ammon ;  of  historico- 
it  to  their  representatives.  Synods  possess  such  critical  rationalism,  Winer,  Fritzsche,  Credner, 
powers  as  the  congregations  delegate  to  them.  Schulz,  Yon  Colin,  Gesenius,  Tuch,  Enobel, 
**  Ministers  are  related  to  congregations,  not  Hapfeld,Hitzig,Ewald,Bertheau,  andLengeike. 
as  their  servants,  but  as  the  servants  of  the  The  rational  supranaturalistic  school  is  reiH«- 
church ;"  and  even  in  the  United  States,  where  sented  by  Tzschimer,  Tittmann,  C.  F.  EL  Rosen- 
the  congregational  principle  has  been  more  radi-  muller,  and  Baumgarten-Crusius ;  supranatnral- 
cally  developed  than  anywhere  else  in  the  Lu-  ism  proper,  or  suprarationalism,  by  E.  G.  Bengel, 
theran  church,  ^^  the  synod  to  which  pastors  FlaU,  Heubner,  Augusti,  Hahn,  Bdhmer ;  pietis- 
belong  has  the  entire  jurisdiction  over  them  J'  tic  supranaturalism  by  Tholuck  (who  has  ap- 
C'  Formula  of  the  Lutheran  Church,"  ch.  iii.  8.)  proached  more  closely  of  late  to  a  thoroughly 
in  the  United  States  there  are  36  synods,  26  of  Lutheran  position),  Hengstenberg,  Olshausen, 
which  are  connected  with  the  general  synod.  Stier,  Havernick,  Steiger,  and  Bnnsen  in  his 
Absolute  ministerid  parity  is  maintainecl,  and  early  position,  now  a  rationalist  The  repre- 
lay  representation  is  universal ;  but  many  vital  sentatives  of  the  *^  new^'  or  '*  German"  theology, 
points  of  church  organization  are  entirely  un-  of  the  school  of  Schleiermacher,  of  Lutheran  or- 
settled,  and  the  doctrine  that  synods  are  "  mere-  igin,  are  LQcke,  Nitzsch,  Julius  Muller,  UUmann, 
ly  advisory  bodies"  is  often  pressed  in  a  way  Twesten,  Domer,  liebner,  and  Martensen ;  also 
tliat  tends  to  anarchy.  The  constitutional  pow-  Rothe,  I.  T.  Beck,  Auberlen,  Umbreit,  Bleek, 
ers  of  the  general  synod  are  very  few ;  and  the  H.  A.  W.  Meyer,  Huther,  Wieseler,  and  Tiach- 
feeling  is  increasing  that  a  stronger  and  more  endorf.  The  writers  of  the  19th  century  whose 
centralizing  government  is  needed  by  the  church,  names  we  have  given  are  or  were  within  the 
lY.  Thsolooioal  Science  flourished  in  the  16th  ^^  Union,"  and  defenders  of  it,  with  a  few  cxoep- 
century  most  of  aU  in  the  universities  of  Wit-  tions.  The  representatives  of  the  Lutheran  the- 
tenberg,  Tdbingen,  Strasbourg,  Marburg,  and  ology,  for  the  most  part,  in  its  strictest  sense,  are 
Jena.  To  this  era  belong  Luther,  MelancLthon,  Claus  Harms,  who  struck  the  first  decisive  blow 
Flacius,  Chemnitz,  Brentius,  and  ChytrsDus.  In  at  rationalism  (1817),  Scheibel,  Sartoriua,  Rodel- 
the  17ih  century  occur  the  names  of  Glaasius,  bach  of  Denmark  (one  of  the  most  learned  of 
Pfeiffer,  Erasmus  Schmidt,  Hakspan,  Geier,  Seb.  the  orthodox  theologians  of  our  time),  Guericke, 
Schmidt,  Calovius;  in  dogmatics,  Hutter,  G«r-  Ilarless,  Hofling,  Thomasiua,  Philippi,  Ilarnack, 
hard,  Quenstedt  Calixtns,  Hunnius;  in  church  Kabnis,  Dieckhof,  L6he,  Yilmar,  Exabbe,  K lie- 
history,  Rechenoerg,  Ittig,  Sagittarius,  Secken-  fotb,  J.  C.  E.  von  Hoffinann  (who  departed  from 
dorf,  and  Arnold.  In  the  18th  century,  Ld-  the  received  view  of  the  atonement),  Delitzsch 
sober  closes  the  ancient  school,  and  the  pietistic  (combining  genius  with  great  eruditionX  M. 
school,  practical  rather  than  scientific,  is  illus-  Baumgarten,  Luthardt,  Dreschler,  Caspari,  OeL- 
trated  by  Lange.  The  conservative  pietistic,  ler,  Keil,  and  J.  H.  Kurtz.  Twodistingubhedju- 
avoiding  the  faults  of  the  others  and  combining  rists,  K.  F.  Gdschel  and  F.  J.  Stahl,  are  to  be  in- 
their  virtues,  embraces  Hollazius,  Starck,  Bud-  cludedamongthedefenderaof  the  Lutheran  con- 
deus,  Cyprian,  J.  C.  Wolf^  Weismann,  Deyling,  fession.  In  the  United  States  the  energies  of  the 
Carpzov,  J.  H.  and  C.  B.  Michaelis,  J.  G.  best  men  of  the  church  have  been  directed  mainly 
Walch,  Pfaf^  Mosheim,  'Bengel,  and  Crusius.  into  the  channels  of  practical  activity ;  yet  there 
The  school  which  treated  theology  afier  the  has  nevertheless  been  an  honorable  exhibition  of 
philosophical  method  of  Wolf  numbers  S.  J.  theological  ability  and  learning.  Among  the  most 
Baumgarten^  Reinbeck,  and  Carpzov;  to  the  prominent  living  Lutheran  Uieological  writers 
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are  8.  S.  Bohmncker,  one  of  the  prinoipal  aiithon  went  forth  a  saocession  of  missionaries,  among 
and  defenders  of  the  ^  eclectic  or  American  La-  whom  Bchwartz  (died  1798)  is  preeminent, 
theran  system  ;^^  0.  Philip  Eranth,  who  was  An  institntion  for  the  conversion  of  the  Jews 
the  first  president  of  Pennsjlyania  college,  and  was  established  at  Halle  in  1728.  Egede  (died 
among  the  earliest  laborers  in  exciting  an  inter-  1758)  of  Norway  commenced  his  labors  in  Green- 
est in  German  theology,  and  is  the  senior  editor  land  in  1721.  In  1786  he  retomed,  and  estab- 
.of  the  "  Evangelical  (quarterly)  Review,'*  for  lished  in  Copenhagen  a  mission  seminary.  The 
which  he  has  furnished  very  valuable  transla-  idea  of  union  in  tbe  practical  work  of  religion 
tions,  and  various  original  articles  characterized  among  Christians  of  mfferent  creeds,  originated 
by  genial  and  ripe  thought  presented  in  a  siiiga-  with  Urlsperger  of  Augsburg  (1780). — The 
larly  unpretending  form ;  and  C.  F.  Schae&r.  number  of  members  of  the  Lutheran  church 
B.  Kurtz,  Walther,  Prof.  M.  L.  Stdver,  J.  W.  throughout  the  world  is  estimated  at  more  than 
Kann,  W.  M.  Reynolds,  Lape,  Van  Alstine,  80,000,000,  of  whom  2,000,000  are  found  in 
Harkey,  Oswald,  and  Anspach  have  written  val-  Russia,  1,250,000  in  Austria,  700,000  in  France, 
Qable  practical  works ;  and  Btrobel  and  Weiser  and  about  800,000  in  America.  They  are  most 
have  furnished  popular  history  and  biography,  numerous,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  in 
J.  G.  Morris  has  an  extensive  reputation  as  a  the  Scandinavian  Kingdoms  and  the  states  of 
translator  and  elaborator  of  some  of  the  best  Germany. 

German  religious  fictions,  and  as  a  successful  LUTZEN,  a  town  of  Prussian  Saxony,  9  m. 

occasional  writer.    0.  W.  Schaefferis  the  author  S.  E.  from  Merseburg;  pop.  2,280.    It  is  noted 

of  the  best  history  of  early  Lutheranism.  Krotel  in  history  as  the  scene  of  the  battle  TNo v.  16, 

has  translated  the  *'Life  of  Melanchthon."    J.  1632)  between  Gnstavus  Adolphus  anu  Wallen- 

A.  Seiss,  H.  I.  Schmidt,  T.  Stork,  W.  Passavant,  stein,  in  which  the  Swedi^  king  lost  his  life, 

and  Bachman  also  deserve  mention.    Y.  Edu-  his  army  being  victorious ;  and  of  another  (May 

CATION.    The  early  efibrts  of  Luther  in  behalf  2,  1818)  between  Napoleon  and  the  allied  Rua- 

of  education  (see  Common  Sohools,  vol.  v.  p.  sians  and  Prussians,  in  which  the  allies  after  a 

651,  and  Education,  vol.  vi.  p.  769)  were  con-  temporary  success  were  defeated  with  the  loss 

tinned  by  his  successors  through  the  means  of  of  15,000  men,  but  without  sacrifice  of  guns  or 

catechetical    instruction,    congregational   and  standards,  while  the  French  had  about  17,000 

public  schools,  and  universities.    There  are  no  killed  and  wounded  and  900  taken  prisoners, 

exclusively  Reformed  universities  in  Germany  LUTZOW,  Ludwig  Adolf  Wilhelm,  baron, 

proper.    The  universities  which  the  Lutheran  a  Prussian  general,  bom  May  18, 1782,  died  in 

church  has  in  part  or  in  whole  may  be  dassi-  Berlin,  Deo.  6, 1884.    He  was  celebrated  as  the 

fied  as  follows :  1,  those  in  which  the  three  leader  of  a  corps  of  soldiers,  chiefly  composed 

confessions  are  represented — ^Ttlbingen,  Glessen,  of  young  noblemen,  organized  in  1818  against 

Breslau,  and  Bonn ;  2,  the  two  confessions,  the  French.    It  was  called  after  him  LuUoui*- 

Lutheran  and  Reformed — Heidelberg,  Greifs-  sches  Freieorps^  and  was  more  generally  known 

walde,  Marburg,  Ednigsberg,  Halle,  Erlangen  under  the  name  of  the  black  huntsmen  (iScAwotM 

(the  professors  Lutheran  with  one  exception),  Jdger).    K5rner  was  a  member  of  this  corps, 

and  Berlin;  8,  exclusively  Lutheran — ^Leipsic,  and  one  of  his  finest  lyrics  (iAl^to^«toi^c/a^(2) 

Rostock  (Wittenberg,  transferred  to  Halle  in  relates  to  it. 

1817,  now  a  seminary  for  candidates  for  the  LtTTZOW,  Thsrbsb  von,  a  German  author- 
ministry),  Jena,  Kiel,  and  Gottingen ;  in  Den-  ess,  born  in  Stuttgart,  July  4,  1804,  died  in 
mark,  Copenhagen ;  in  Norway,  Christiania ;  Java,  Sept.  16, 1852.  In  the  early  part  of  her 
in  Sweden,  Lund  and  Upsal ;  in  Russia,  Dor-  life  she  resided  at  Hamburg,  where  her  father 
pat.  In  the  United  States  the  Lutheran  church  officiated  as  Russian  charge  dtaffaire».  In  1826 
has  11  colleges,  7  theological  seminaries,  10  acad-  she  was  married  to  the  Russian  consnl-genersJ 
emies,  and  11  female  seminaries;  the  period!-  Yon  Bacharach,  after  which  she  resided  at  Ham- 
cals  are  7  English,  12  German,  1  Swedish,  and  burg  and  St.  Petersburg,  and  travelled  eztensive- 
1  Norwegian.  YI.  Earlt  Missions.  In  1559  ly  in  Italy  and  the  East.  Having  been  separated 
Gnstavus  Vasa  of  Sweden  founded  a  mission  from  her  first  husband  in  1849,  she  became  the 
among  the  Laplanders,  which  was  continued  wife  of  the  Dutch  Col.  von  Ltltzow,  whom  she 
with  renewed  earnestness  by  Gustavus  Adolphus,  accompanied  to  the  East  Indies,  where  she  died. 
Denmark  also  aiding.  Thomas  von  Westen  (died  She  published,  under  the  name  of  Therese,  a 
1727)  was  the  apostle  of  this  mission.  Heyling  number  of  works  of  travels  and  novels, 
of  Labeck,  witl)out  any  aid,  labored  as  a  mis-  LUXEMBOURG,  FBAirgoia  Hexbi  db  Mobt- 
sionary  in  Abyssinia  (1635),  and  others,  of  the  hobknct  Boutetille,  due  de  Luxembourg- 
circle  of  his  friends,  engaged  in  the  same  cause  Pinei,  a  marshal  of  France,  born  in  Paris, 
in  various  parts  of  the  East.  Frederic  lY.  of  Jan.  8,  1628,  died  Jan.  4,  1696.  He  was  tlie 
Denmark  established  the  East  India  mission  at  posthumous  son  of  Francois  de  Montmorency, 
Tranquebar  (1706),  for  which  Francke  furnished  count  de  BoutevlUe,  who  was  beheaded  in  the 
him  two  devoted  laborers,  PlQtzschau  and  Zie-  reign  of  Louis  XIU.  for  fighting  a  duel.  At 
genbalg,  the  latter  of  whom  translated  the  New  an  early  age  he  was  introduced  at  court  by  his 
Testament  into  Tamil  (1715).  The  labors  of  cousin,  the  princess  de  Cond6,  and  thenceforth 
this  mission  were  also  extended  to  the  English  attached  himself  to  the  fortunes  of  her  illustri- 
possessions.    From  the  orphan  house  at  HaUe  ous  son  the  great  Gond6,  to  whom  in  his  per- 
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fiooal  qualities  he  bore  considerable  resembaanoe.  many  men  were  slaugbtered  on  both  eidea  that 
Under  Cond^  he  first  saw  service  at  the  siege  it  was  said  in  France  the  De  Profundw  should 
of  Lerida,  and  for  his  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  *  have  been  sung  for  the  victory  instead  of  the  Te 
Sens,  although  then  but  20  years  of  age,  he  re-  Deum.  His  last  great  military  act  was  his  re- 
ceived from  Anne  of  Austria  the  appointment  treat  before  a  superior  force  thrangh  Flandeis 
of  marechalrde-camp.  Throughout  the  war  of  to  Tournay.  In  Dec.  1694,  he  was  attacked 
the  Froude  he  adhered  to  his  commander,  with  with  a  dangerous  malady,  and  died  after  an  ill- 
whom  he  joined  the  Spaniards  and  fought  ness  of  a  few  days,  when  in  the  zenith  of  his 
against  his  countrymen,  until  the  peace  of  the  fame,  and  universally  acknowledged  to  be  the 
Pyr6n6es  restored  tranquillity  to  France.  About  first  general  of  his  time  in  France.  He  was  a 
this  time  he  was  married  to  Madeleine,  heiress  man  of  simple  manners,  of  a  frank  and  generous 
and  repr^sentative  of  the  dukes  of  Luxembourg-  disposition,  and  possessed  the  affection  of  his 
Pinei,  a  title  which  he  thereupon  assumed.  At  troops,  widi  whom  his  relations  were  on  an  at* 
the  breaking  out  of  war  with  Spain  in  1667  he  most  paternal  footing. 

joined  the  army  of  Turenne  as  a  volunteer,  and  LUXEMBURG  (Fr.  Luxembourg)^  a  territory 
in  the  succeeding  year,  in  the  capacity  of  lieu-  belonging  partly  to  Belgium  and  partly  to  Ho^ 
tenant-general,  aided  Gond6  in  the  conquest  of  land,  bounded  N.  by  Li^,  £.  by  Rhenish  Pros- 
Franche-Gomt^.  In  the  campaign  of  1672  he  sia,  S.  by  the  French  department  of  Moselle, 
held  chief  command  in  Holland,  and  at  Grool,  S.  W.  by  that  of  Ardennes,  and  W.  by  Nammr; 
Deventer,  Zwoll,  and  other  places,  showed  him-  area,  2,550  sq.  m. ;  pop.  about  890,000.  It  is 
self  a  skUful  general.  The  statement  of  the  traversed  by  branches  of  the  Ardennes  high- 
Dutch  historians,  that  before  taking  the  field  he  lands,  and  watered  by  the  Meuse  and  Moselle 
encouraged  his  troops  to  commit  the  grossest  and  their  affluents.  It  was  originally  called 
excesses,  is  deemed  unworthy  of  credit,  and  is  Latzelburg,  and  was  governed  for  some  generar 
inconsisteot  with  his  character.  For  the  de-  tions  by  German  princes,  whose  progenitor  was 
strnction  of  public  buildings  and  private  prop-  Count  Siegfried  of  the  Ardennes.  It  subse- 
erty  he  is  not  responsible,  having  acted  under  quently  became  a  possession  of  the  counts  of 
positive  orders  from  Lonvois,  the  war  minister  Liinburg,  one  of  whom  assumed  the  name  of 
of  Louis  XIV.  He  ended  this  campaign  by  a  bril-  count  of  Luxembui^.  To  this  house  belonged 
liant  retreat  with  16,000  men  in  the  face  of  an  the  emperors  Henry  YIL,  Charles  lY.,  son  ^ 
army  of  70,000.  He  fought  under  Cond6  at  the  Xing  John  of  Bohemia,  Wenceelas,  and  Sigis- 
battle  of  Senef  in  1674,  and  in  1675,  after  the  mund,  in  the  14th  and  15th  centuries,  all  of 
death  of  Turenne,  was  appointed  a  marshal  of  whom  but  the  first  also  reigned  in  Bohemia. 
France.  His  first  operations  in  this  capacity  were  Charles  IV.  elevated  Luxemburg  to  the  rank  of 
unfortunate,  and  to  his  failure  to  relieve  Philipps-  a  duchy.  Wenceslas  gave  it  to  his  niece  Eliza- 
burg  was  attributed  the  remark  of  his  friend  beth,  who  ceded  it  to  Philip  the  Good  of  Bor- 
Cond^,  that  ^^  Luxembourg  pronounced  a  better  gundv.  With  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Charles 
eulogium  on  Turenne  than  Mascaron  or  Fl^  the  Bold,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Maximilian 
ohier."  He  however  soon  after  captured  Va-  of  Austria.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  received  it  from 
lenciennes  and  Cumbray,  aided  in  gaining  the  his  father,  the  emperor  Charles  V.  By  the 
battle  of  Cassel,  forced  the  prince  of  Orange  to  peace  of  Utrecht  in  1713  it  was  restored  to 
raise  the  siege  of  C^arleroi,  and,  when  surprised  Austria,  and  in  1795  it  was  conquered  by 
by  the  latter  at  St.  Denis  near  Mons,  while  France.  In  1815,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna, 
negotiations  for  peace  were  in  progress,  con-  it  was  made  a  member  of  the  German  confedera- 
ducted  his  retreat  with  so  much  skill  that  he  tion,  as  a  grand  duchy,  and  the  king  of  the 
closed  the  carapaiffn  with  an  enhanced  military  Netherlands  was  selected  as  its  ruler,  under 
reputation.  The  long  peace  which  succeeded  the  title  of  grand  duke  of  Luxemburg.  In 
the  treaty  of  Kimeguen  gave  an  opportunity  to  1880  Luxemburg  was  divided  between  Belgium 
his  enemies  at  court,  of  whom  Louvois  was  the  and  Holland,  but  the  latter  retained  little  be- 
most  determined  and  unscrupulous,  to  bring  yond  the  fortress  of  Luxemburg,  until  April  18, 
him  into  disrepute.  He  was  accused  of  partici-  1889,  when  a  new  treaty  was  signed  in  Lon- 
pating  in  the  infamous  plots  of  Brinvilliers  and  don,  by  which  the  territory  was  divided,  and 
Voisin,  and  of  attempting  to  poison  his  own  Belgium  resigned  a  portion  of  Limburg,  to  be 
wife  and  other  persons.  To  prove  his  inno-  united  with  the  part  of  the  king  of  Holland,  as 
cence  he  voluntarily  surrendered  himself  a  pris-  a  member  of  the  German  confederation.  The 
oner  at  the  Bastile,  where  he  was  confined  for  14  territory  abounds  so  much  with  woods  and  for- 
months.  Rcdeased  in  1680  with  an  unspotted  ests,  that  under  the  French  administration  it 
character,  he  was  nevertheless  forbidden  to  re-  was  appropriately  called  departement  dea  Forett, 
side  within  20  leagues  of  Paris.  After  10  years  of  Agriculture  flourishes  to  some  extent  in  the 
neglect  and  disgrace  he  was  appointed  by  Louis  lower  part  of  the  country,  and  wine  of  an  infe- 
to  command  the  army  destined  for  the  invasion  rior  quality  is  produced  along  the  banks  of  the 
of  Flanders,  and  in  the  campaign  of  1690  defeat-  rivers. — ^The  present  Belgian  province  of  Lux- 
ed  the  prince  of  Waldeck  at  Fleurus.  He  was  emburg  comprises  the  arrondlssements  of  Arlon, 
equally  successful  at  Leutze  and  Steinkerk  in  Bastogne,  Marche,  Neufchiiteau,  andVirton,  in- 
1692,  and  in  1693  defeated  William  HI.  of  £ng-  duding  the  old  duchy  of  Bouillon ;  area,  1,700 
land  in  the  battle  of  Neerwindon,  at  which  so  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1857,  103,753.    The  great  Lux- 
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©mbnrg  railway  is  now  opened  to  Ohimay,  Roche-  to  resemble  those  of  Gibraltar.  Camot  deolar- 
fort,  and  Grnfont  (St.  Hubert),  and  is  rapidly  ed  Lnxemburg  to  be  "the  strongest  fortress  in 
advancing  along  the  whole  line  to  Arlon.  The  Europe,  next  to  Gibraltar— the  only  point  for 
industry  of  Belgian  Lnxembnrg  comprises  iron  an  attack  upon  France  from  the  direction  of  the 
works,  slate  quarries,  potteries,  tanneries,  cloth  Moselle.''  It  is  one  of  the  principal  fortresses 
and  paper  mills.  Capital,  Arlon. — ^The  present  of  the  German  confederacy,  and  garrisoned  by 
Dutch  province,  or  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  6,000  Prussian  troops.  Lnxemburg  has  a  fine 
lies  E.  of  the  Belgian  territory,  and  has  an  area  cathedral  and  other  churches,  and  various  pub* 
of  850  sq.  ra. ;  pop.  in  1859,  195,028.  The  king  lie  institutions.  The  industry  is  carried  on  in 
ofHollandisby  virtue  of  this  possession  a  mem-  the  lower  town,  where  are  many  mills,  dye 
ber  of  the  German  confederacy,  has  a  vote  in  works,  and  manufacturing  establishments.  An 
the  diet,  and  furnishes  for  Luxemburg  and  Lim-  international  bank  with  a  capital  of  40,000,000 
burg  a  contingent  of  about  8,000  men  to  the  francs  was  established  there  m  1856,  and  a  rail- 
federal  army.  The  state  of  public  affairs  in  the  way  to  join  the  Belgian  line  at  Arlon  is  con- 
duchy  for  some  time  gave  rise  to  serious  com-  templated.  Diligences  connect  Luxemburg 
plications,  the  Grerman  diet  having  authorized  with  Treves  (Rhenish  Prussia)  and  with  Metz 
the  king  in  1839  to  rule  it  according  to  the  polit-  (France),  and  the  journey  to  the  latter  city  leads 
leal  principles  which  prevail  in  other  parts  of  over  some  of  the  most  favorite  hxmting  and  the 
Holland,  while  the  Luxemburgers  demanded  a  wildest  regions  of  the  Ardennes, 
more  liberal  form  of  government.  Hassenpflug,  LUXOR.  See  Tbebbs. 
the  minister  in  Luxemburg,  was  at  length  com-  LUYNES,  Honob£  Th£odosio  Paul  Joseph 
pelled  to  resign  in  1840.  After  the  accession  of  d' Albert,  duke  ol^  a  French  archeeologist,  bom 
King  William  U.  some  privileges  were  granted  in  Parisi,  Dec.  15, 1802.  He  is  descended  from 
to  the  grand  duchy  (Oct.  12,  1841),  and  in  1842  the  elder  branch  of  the  ancient  &mily  of  Albert, 
it  Join^  the  German  ZoUverein.  Until  1848.  which  assumed  alternately  the  names  of  Luynes 
however,  the  country  was  agitated  by  political  "'and  Chevrense,  from  an  intermarriage  in  1621 
and  religious  strife,  in  which  the  Roman  Oatho-  of  Claude  de  Lorraine,  one  of  the  early  lords 
lie  bishop  Laurent  took  a  conspicuous  part.  The  of  the  town  of  Chevrense,  with  the  widow  of 
revolution  of  1848  put  an  end  to  this  agitation,  Charles  d^Albert,  duke  of  Luynes,  the  latter  a 
and  introduced  parliamentary  government,  oonstableof  France,  who  was  mainly  instrument- 
which,  however,  has  since  been  mcSified.  The  al  in  the  overthrow  of  the  adventurer  Ooncini 
conflict  between  the  liberal  and  the  govern-  (see  Akosb,  Marshal  d^),  and  superseded  him 
ment  party  ended  in  1858  in  favor  of  the  latter,  in  the  favor  of  Louis  XIII.  Among  the  other 
and  the  royal  civil  list  was  raised  in  the  same  noteworthy  members  of  this  family  were  the 
year  from  100,000  to  200,000  francs.  The  in-  son  of  the  preceding,  eminent  as  a  man  of  let- 
habitants  are  chiefly  Roman  Catholics ;  the  ma-  ters,  and  one  of  his  descendants,  Paul  d' Albert 
Jority  of  them  are  Walloons,  the  rest  mostly  de  Luynes  (born  in  1703,  died  in  1788),  who 
Germans.  The  principal  exports  are  hemp,  was  a  cardinal  and  archbishop  of  Bens,  mem- 
flax,  game,  timber,  iron,  leather,  cheese,  and  ber  of  the  French  academy  and  of  the  academy 
some  cloth.  of  sciences,  and  a  prelate  highly  esteemed  in 
LUXEMBURG,  capital  of  the  Dutch  province  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  The  father  of  the 
or  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg,  situated  in  lat.  present  duke  was  one  of  the  richest  landed 
49**  37'  N.,  long.  6°  9'  £..  on  the  Elze  or  Alzette,  proprietors  of  France.  His  mother  was  Mme. 
76  m.  N.  N.  E.  from  Liege;  pop.  about  12,000,  de  Chevrense  (1785-1818),  whom  Napoleon  I. 
beside  the  garrison.  Its  situation  has  been  fre-  banished  from  the  court  on  account  of  her  bold 
quently  compared  with  that  of  Jerusalem ;  it  is  comments  on  the  imperial  regime.  At  the  in- 
completely surrounded  by  high  escarped  rocks,  terposition  of  Talleyrand  she  was  afterward 
The  upper  town  occupies  a  plateau,  Joined  to  the  permitted  to  return,  and  was  even  appointed 
neighboring  country  only  on  the  W.  On  the  lady  in  waiting  to  Josephine ;  but  she  did  not 
other  3  sides  are  precipices  nearly  200  feet  deep,  conceal  her  dislike  of  the  emperor,  and  refusing 
Similar  rocks  rise  opposite  to  these,  enclosing  a  his  order  to  escort  the  captive  queen  of  Spain 
valley,  in  whose  deptns  the  lower  town  nestles,  to  France,  upon  the  ground  that  she  would  not 
The  communication  between  the  upper  and  low-  perform  the  function  of  a  gaoler,  she  was  again 
et  towns  is  by  flights  of  steps,  or  by  streets  car-  expelled  from  Paris,  as  were  Mme.  R^camier 
ried  up  in  zigzags,  so  as  to  make  them  passable  and  Mme.  de  Stael.  After  the  banishment  of  his 
for  carriages.  The  fortiflcations  of  Lnxemburg  mother,  young  Chevrense,  or  De  Luynes,  as  he 
give  the  town  a  remarkably  picturesque  appear-  afterward  signed  his  name,  was  educated  by  his 
ance.  They  have  been  successively  increased  and  grandmother  Mme.  de  Luynes,  and  spent  7 
improved  by  the  Spaniards,  Anstrians,  French,  years  in  the  military  service.  His  attention 
and  Dutch,  and  entirely  repaired  and  much  was  turned  to  archsaological  studies  by  the  di»» 
strengthened  since  1880  by  the  German  diet,  oovery  of  the  remains  of  the  Greek  city  Meta- 
The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  fortifications  pontum  on  an  estate  of  his  in  Italy.  After  the 
is  that  called  Le  Bo%^  a  projecting  headland  revolution  of  July,  1880;  he  equipped  at  his 
of  rock,  hollowed  out  from  top  to  bottom,  and  own  expense  the  national  guard  of  Dampierre, 
commanding  with  its  loopholes  and  embrasures  and  evinced  his  readiness  to  make  further  pe- 
the  valley  up  and  down ;  its  casemates  are  said  cuniary  sacrifices  for  the  support  of  the  govern- 
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menfc,  but  reftised  to  take  his  seat  in  the  legu-  LUZEBNE.  See  Litoebsx. 
latare.  In  1848  he  was  a  member  of  the  eon*  LUZON.  See  PmuppraB  IsLAHDe. 
.stitaent  assembly,  and  in  1840  of  the  legislatiye  LUZULA,  a  pretty  grass-like  plant  of  the 
assembly.  He  was  opposed  to  the  republican  natural  order  juncaeea^  growing  in  fields  and  on 
party,  and  also  hostile  to  Lonis  Kapoleon.  He  bare  spots  by  the  roads,  as  seen  in  the  field  la- 
was  imprisoned  for  a  short  time  a^^r  the  eaup  znla  (L.  campeatrU^  De  Oandolle),  introdnoed 
d^itat  of  Dec.  2, 1851.  He  has  collected  at  his  through  cultivation  from  Europe.  Its  leaves 
manor  of  Dampierre  a  remarkable  gallery  of  are  lance-linear,  ciliate  with  long  hairs ;  its 
works  of  art,  is  a  generous  patron  of  art  and  flowers  are  borne  in  spikelets  of  4  to  12  OYoid, 
artists,  was  admitted  in  1830  to  the  institute  as  straw-colored  florets,  some  of  them  f nnushed 
a  free  member  of  tlie  academy  of  insoriptionB  with  long  peduncles,  others  with  short  ones 
and  belles-lettres,  and  was  appointed  in  1864  to  forming  a  sort  of  umbel.  There  are  spedea 
superintend  the  long  projected  catalogue  of  the  which  are  peculiar  to  the  high  mountains  of 
imperial  library.  Among  his  principal  works  New  England  and  northward,  of  which  the  X. 
are:  Etudes  numismatiques  (1885);  MStaponte  arcuata  (Meyer)  is  an  interesting  plant,  found 
(in  concert  with  Debacq,  1886);  and  Ghoix  de  upon  the  alpine  summits  of  the  White  moun- 
medaiUn  Orecquui^^^).  tains  in  New  Hampshire;  it  has  channelled 

LUZAO,  Jean,  a  Dutch  philologist  and  pub-  linear  leaves,  ovoid  chestnut-brown  spikes,  cili- 
licist,  bom  in  Leyden  in  1746,  killed  by  an  ex-  ate  fringed  bracts,  and  taper-pointed  8q)a]9. 
plosion  of  gunpowder  in  the  port  of  Leyden  The  lueula  are  of  no  especial  value,  though  the 
in  1807.  He  was  of  a  French  Protestant  fami-  roots  of  X.  eampettris  have  a  popular  reputation 
ly,  was  educated  for  the  bar  at  the  Hague^  and  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  used  as  snoh  in  the  north 
in  1772  became  one  of  the  editors  of  the  **  Ley-  of  Europe  and  in  China, 
den  Gazette,"  a  Journal  of  European  reputation,  LYOAON,  a  king  of  Arcadia,  generally  rep- 
controlled  since  1788  by  his  father  and  nncle.  resented  as  a  son  of  Pelasgus  by  MeHbcea, 
For  a  number  of  years  subsequent  to  1775  he  *  daughter  of  Oceanus,  and  described  by  some  as 
was  its  sole  editor,  in  which  capacity  he  became  the  first  civilizer  of  Arcadia,  by  others  as  a 
known  as  a  friend  or  correspondent  of  Wash-  barbarian  who  defied  the  gods.  He  became  by 
ington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  and  many  eminent  several  wives  the  father  of  a  great  number  of 
Europeans.  He  subsequently  became  Greek  sons,  who  were  so  notorious  for  arrogance  and 
professor  at  the  university  of  Leyden,  and  in  impiety  that  Jupiter  resolved  to  punish  them. 
1795  published  an  address  De  Socrate  Cive,  ded-  Appearing  to  them  at  their  dwelling  in  Arcadia 
icated  to  John  Adams,  whose  son,  John  Quinoy  disguised  as  a  poor  man,  they  invited  him  to 
Adams,  had  studied  under  his  direction.  Dur-  a  repasL  at  which  was  served  up  the  flesh  of 
ing  the  revolutionary  troubles  in  Holland  he  a  boy  wnom  they  had  murdered.  The  god  re- 
was  forbidden  to  lecture  on  Greek  history  to  his  jected  the  horrible  food,  and  transformed  Ly- 
classes;  and  having  refused  to  obey  this  ix^junc-  caon  and  all  his  sons  save  one  into  wolves,  or 
tion,  he  was  deprived  of  his  professorship,  which  according  to  other  accounts  destroyed  them  by  a 
was  however  restored  to  him  in  1802  with  an  flash  of  lightning.  The  flood  of  Deucalion  was 
increase  of  salary.  Upon  being  suspended  from  said  by  some  to  have  been  a  consequence  of  the 
his  professional  functions  he  received  a  letter  crimes  of  the  Lycaoifidsd. 
from  Washington,  expressing  sympathy  in  his  LYOAONIA,  in  ancient  geography,  a  division 
behalf,  and  encouraging  him  to  hope  for  justice,  of  Asia  Minor,  bounded  N.  by  GiQatia,  E.  by 
His  Zee<i<?n€9^^£i6£B,  a  defence  of  Socrates,  was  Oappadocia,  8.  by  Oillcia,  S.  W.  by  Isamia 
published  in  1809.  (which  at  certain  periods  was  regiurded  as  a 

LUZEBNE,  a  N.  E.  co.  of  Penn.,  intersected  part  of  it),  and  W.  by  Phrygia,  and  now  included 
by  the  north  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river,  in  the  Turkish  province  of  Oaramania.  It  was 
and  also  drained  by  the  Lackawanna,  Nesoo-  a  narrow  strip  of  tablcrland,  deficient  in  water, 
peck,  Huntingdon,  and  Wapwallopen  creeks;  with  frequently  varying  boundaries.  The  in- 
area,  1,427  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1850,  56,072.  Its  habitants,  according  to  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles, 
81  rface  is  mountainous,  but  diversified  by  many  spoke  a  peculiar  <£alect.  They  were  warlike 
beautiful  and  fertile  valleys,  among  which  is  and  skilled  in  archery.  The  principal  town  was 
that  of  Wyoming.  Several  ridges  of  the  Alle-  Iconium,  now  Konieh.  Lycaonia  is  first  men- 
ghanies  and  the  Wyoming  and  Moosic  moun-  tioned  in  Xenophon^s  history  of  the  expedition 
tains  traverse  the  county.  It  contains  very  of  the  younger  Gyrus,  at  the  time  of  which  it 
rich  and  extensive  coal  fields.  The  productions  belonged  to  the  Persian  empire.  After  its  con- 
in  1850  were  165,828  bushels  of  wheat,  290,122  quest  by  Alexander  and  his  death,  it  was  atr 
of  Indian  com,  287,797  of  oats,  and  49,872  lbs.  tached  to  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  and  subseqnent- 
of  wool.  There  were  28  grist  nulls,  85  saw  mills,  ly  came  into  the  possesnon  of  the  Eunienes,  king 
11  iron  founderies,  2  woollen  factories,  14  tan-  of  Pergamus,  while  the  other  part  was  ruled  by 
neries,  39  churches,  and  6,815  pupils  attending  native  chieftains.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  Ist 
public  schools.    A  branch'  of  the  state  canal  century  B.  C.  it  was  conquered  by  Amyntas, 

E asses  through  the  county,  also  the  Delaware,  king  of  Galatia,  with  which  country  it  passed  on 

lackawanna,  and  western,  the  Pennsylvania  his  death  to  the  Romans  under  Augustus,  being 

coal  company's,  and  the  Lehigh  and  Susque-  annexed  to  the  province  of  Oappadocia. 

hanna  railro^s.    Gapital,  Wilkesbarre.  LYGEUM,  the  principal  gymnasium  at  Athens 
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dedicated  to  Apollo  Lyoens,  whence  its  name,  tries  of  Lesser  Asia.    Among  the  prodnotions 

It  was  sitaated  in  the  eastern  snbnrb  of  the  were  wheat,  wine,  oil,  cedars,  firs,  and  plane 

dty,  and  was  sHrronnded  with  lofty  plane  trees,  trees,  saffron,  and  of&cinal  chalk.    The  prinoipd 

It  was  elaborately  adorned  by  Pisistratns,  Peri-  cities  were  Xanthas,  Patara,  Pinarl^  Olympns. 

des,  and  Lycnrgos  the  orator.    Here  Aristotle  Myra,  Tlos,  Telmissns,  Arycanda,  Limyra,  ana 

and  his  disciples  tanght,  and  were  called  peripa-  PhaseUs.    The  inhabitants  enjoyed  a  high  repn- 

tetics  from  their  habit  of  walking  up  and  down  tation  for  having  abstained  from  piracy,  which 

its  porches  whOe  delivering  their  lecturer  so  often  prevailed  in  the  neighboring  PamphyUa 

LTOHNIS  (6r.  Xvxytr,  from  Xvxvor>  a  lamp),  and  Gilicia.  According  to  Berodotus,  the  most 
a  genns  of  plants  belonging  to  the  natural  order  ancient  name  of  the  country  was  Milyas,  and 
earyaphyllaeett^  and  so  called  because  the  thick  tiiat  of  the  original  inhabitants  Milyes,  who 
cottony  leaves  of  some  species  were  used  for  were  afterward  called  Solymi.  The  Solymi, 
wicks  in  lamps.  The  flowers  of  the  lychnis  are  whose  name  is  compared  by  critics  with  the 
elegant,  and  some  are  even  brilliant  The  scar-  Salem  and  Jerusalem  of  Oanaan,  are  believed 
let  lychnis  (JL  t^uileedonicci)  is  a  native  of  Si-  to  have  been  a  people  of  Semitic  race ;  they 
beria  and  Japan,  but  has  long  been  cultivated  in  were  superseded  in  the  lower  parts  of  the  coun- 
gardens,  in  its  single  and  double  varieties ;  its  try  by  Indo-European  settlers,  of  whom  Herod- 
color  varies  frnom  its  natural  rich  scarlet  to  rose  otus  mentions  the  Termilsd  from  Crete,  and 
oolor  and  even  to  white.  The  ragged  robin  {L,  Lycus,  the  son  of  Pandion,  from  Athens,  who, 
fto8  cuouU)  is  a  familiar  plant,  blossoming  in  fleeing  before  his  brother  jEgceus,  was  well  re- 
early  summer,  and  is  best  known  for  its  double  ceived  by  Sarpedon,  king  of  the  Termilse,  and 
flowers.  The  L,^lgenB  is  a  very  ornamental  gave  the  country  his  name.  Homer  calls  the 
species,  with  a  dwai^h  upright  stem,  longer,  country  Lycia,  and  speaks  of  the  Solymi  as  war- 
broader,  more  viscidly  pubescent  leaves,  and  like  mountaineers  against  whom  Bellerophon 
larger  scarlet  flowers ;  it  is  easily  grown  from  was  sent  to  flght  by  (he  king  of  Lycia.  The 
se^s,  blossoming  the  second  year,  and  fre-  Herodotean  names  of  the  original  inhabitants 
quently  sowing  itself  spontaneously.  The  Ohi-  were  in  historical  times  preserved  only  in  those 
nese  lychnis  (Z.  eoronata)  is  also  prized,  but  it  of  the  district  of  Milyas,  which,  beside  the 
IS  rather  tender,  and  needs  some  protection  in  table-land  of  Lycia,  embraced  a  part  of  Pisidiai 
winter  and  planting  out  the  stools  in  the  spring,  and  of  the  Solyma  mountains.  The  bilingual 
Several  species  of  lychnis  are  natives  of  Great  inscriptions  on  the  curious  Lycian  monuments, 
Britain,  which  are  likewise  pretty  flowering  brought  from  the  valley  of  the  Xantbns  by  the 
plants.  X.  apetala  (lAnn^)  and  L.  a^na  (Linn.)  English  traveller  Sir  Charles  Fellows,  and  now 
are  considered  as  North  American,  the4)ne  oc-  deposited  in  the  British  museum,  prove  that 
curring  in  arctic  America,  the  other  in  Labra-  the  native  language  of  Lycia,  though  decidedly 
dor.  The  lychnises  are  readily  raised,  not  only  of  Indo-European  character,  was  far  from  resem- 
from  their  seeds,  but  from  cuttings  under  hand  bling  the  Greek.  The  I^dans  resisted  with 
glasses  or  by  dividing  their  roots.  They  prefer  success  the  conquering  power  of  Lydia  under 
a  rich  loamy  soil  for  successful  treatment.  Croesus,  but  succumbed  after  a  desperate  strug- 

LYCIA,  an  ancient  country  of  Asia  Minor,  gle  to  the  armies  of  Cyrus.  They  suppli^ 
Jutting  out  from,  the  western  part  of  its  south-  Xerxes  on  his  invasion  of  Greece  with  no  fewer 
ei-n  coast  in  a  semicircular  form,  and  bounded  than  50  ships.  After  the  conquest  of  Persia  by 
K.  W.  by  Caria,  from  which  it  was  separated  Alexander,  Lycia  belonged  for  more  than  a  cen- 
by  the  river  Glaucus,  flowing  into  the  gulf  of  tury  to  the  Syrian  monarchy,  from  which  it  was 
the  same  name  (now  gulf  of  Mskri),  N.  by  Phry-  detached  by  the  Romans  after  their  victory 
gia  and  Pisidia,  the  natural  boundary  being  the  over  Antiochus  the  Great,  and  given  to  their 
Taurus  range,  and  N.  E.  by  Mount  Climax,  allies  the  Bhodians.  It  was  soon,  however, 
on  the  oontines  of  Pamphylia.  This  is  the  made  independent,  when  it  formed  a  flourishing 
northernmost  mountain  of  the  Solyraa  range,  republican  confederation  of  cities,  the  constitu- 
which  borders  the  E.  coast  of  the  country  and  tion  of  which  is  highlv  spoken  of  by  Strabo. 
terminates  in  the  Sacred  Promontory  (now  This  was  overthrown  by  internal  dissensions, 
Cape  Xhelidonia).  West  of  the  Solyma,  and  when  Lycia  was  united  with  Pamphylia  by  the 
separated  from  it  by  the  valley  of  the  Linyms  eooperor  Claudius.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th 
and  Arycandus,  is  the  Massicy  tus  range,  and  W.  century,  however,  it  became  a  separate  Boman 
of  the  latter,  between  the  Xanthus  and  Glaucus  province,  with  Myra  as  its  capital, 
rivers,  the  Cragus.  The  N.  part  of  the  country  LYCOMING,  a  N.  co.  of  Penn.,  drained  by 
is  a  table-land,  from  which  most  of  the  rivers  the  W.  branch  of  the  Susquehanna  river  and  its 
flow  in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea.  The  tributaries;  area,  1,080  sq.  m.;  pop.  in  1860, 
summits  of  the  mountains  on  the  E.  coast  rise  26,257.  The  surface  is  mountainous,  a  range 
above  the  line  of  snow ;  those  of  the  W.  coast  of  the  AUeghanies  extending  through  the  mid- 
are  next  in  height.  The  valleys  and  the  south-  die  from  W.  to  E.  with  spurs  stretcliing  to  the 
em  mountain  terraces  were  renowned  for  fer-  N.  The  valleys  si's  very  fertile,  and  it  has  ex- 
tility,  while  the  slopes  were  covered  with  beau-  tensive  mines  of  bituminous  coal  The  produc- 
tifnl  trees,  which,  together  with  its  natural  tions  in  1850  were  285,925  bushels  of  wheat, 
strength  and  the  number  of  its  good  harbors,  262,456  of  Indian  com,  166,808  of  oats,  and 
made  Lycia  one  of  the  most  flourishing  conn-  85,220  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  25  grist  millS| 
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114  saw  millB,  2  iron  founderies,  8  wooDen  fao^  in  hk  time.     The  smaller  species  answer  tho 

tories,  21  tanneries,  44  chnrches,  and  6,800  same  purpose,  but  the  greater  size  of  this,  as  it 

pupils  attending  public  schools.    The  Sunbury  ordinarily  grows,  is  more  advantageous.    The 

and  Erie  railroad  passes  through  the  county,  capillitiam  being  emptied  of  its  dusty  sporidia 

by  way  of  WiUiamsport,  the  capital.  and  itself  washed  away  by  the  rains,  the  stalk 

LYCON,  a  Greek  peripatetic  philosopher,  or  base  of  the  lycoperdon  still  remains  in  the 

who  for  over  40  years  presided  at  the  lyceum  soil,  in  the  form  of  a  jagged-edged  spongy  cop, 

in  Athens  as  a  successor  of  Aristotle,  bom  in  and  is  suggestive  of  the  L.  eyathiforme  of  Bosc, 

Laodioea,  Phrygia,  about  800  B.  0.,  died  in  which  he  found  in  the  drier  soils  of  Carolina. 
Athens  about  226.    He  was  a  disciple  of  Stra-       LYCOPHROX,  a  Greek  poet  and  gramma- 

to,  on  whose  death  in  270  he  became  the  head  rian  of  the  3d  century  B.  C,  born  in  Euboean 

of  the  peripatetic  school  in  Athens.    He  re-  Ohalcis,  died  in  Alexandria.     He  stood  high 

garded  corporal  punishment  as  injurious   to  in  the  favor  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphua,  and  was 

youth,  whom  he  sought  to  stimulate  by  feelings  one  of  the  7  contemporary  poets,  termed  from 

of  honor  and  shame.    His  elocution  was  so  re-  their  number  Fleiadh^  who  graced  the  court  of 

markable  for  its  harmony  tiiat  Diogenes  LaSr-  that  monarch.  PhUadelphus  intrusted  him  with 

tins  says  his  name  was  often  written  Glycon,  the  classification  of  the  works  of  the  comic  poets 

'^  the  sweet,"  but  this  is  supposed  to  have  been  contained  in  the  Alexandrian  library.     Lyco- 

its  original  form.    Cicero  and  Clement  of  Alex-  phron  likewise  composed  a  work  on  the  histoiy 

andria  mention  a  work-  by  Lycon  on  the  limits  of  Greek  comedy  and  comic  poets.    Suidas  has 

of  good  and  evU ;  and  Apuleius  quotes,  a  trea-  preserved  the  tities  of  20  of  his  tragedies,  while 

tise  of  his  on  the  nature  of  animals.  Tzetzes  makes  their  number  over  60,  of  all 

LYCOPEBDON*,  a  name  given  by  Michel!  to  which,  however,  only  4  lines  remain.  One  of 
a  sort  of  fungus  of  the  natural  family  of  gMtero-  his  poems  is  still  extant,  "  Cassandra,"  or  ^  Ales- 
myeeteiy  and  represented  in  this  country  in  a  andra,"  a  long  iambic  monologue,  whose  obscu- 
few  species,  which  idso  occur  in  Europe,  and  in  rity  has  become  proverbial.  The  earliest  edi- 
some  that  are  as  yet  undescribed.  It  consists  tion  of  "  Cassandra"  is  that  of  Venice  (1518). 
of  a  rounded  substance  made  up  of  an  external  The  best  editions  are  those  of  Potter  (Oxford, 
membranaceous  covering  (peridium)^  which  1697),  and  Bachmann  (Leipsio,  1828).  It  has 
becomes  roughened  by  the  breaking  up  of  its  been  translated  into  English  by  Lord  Boyston. 
exterior  surface  into  irregular  fragments  or  dis-  LYCOPODIACEiE  (Gr.  \vkos,  wolf,  and  move, 
tinct  wart-like  projections,  and  within  of  a  great  foot),  or  Clttb  Mossbs,  an  order  of  cryptogamio 
quantity  of  dusky  cobweb  threads  (capiUitium)^  plants  of  a  low  habit^  usually  looking  like  mosses ; 
upon  the  surfaces  of  which  innumerable  minute,  their  cere  stems  often  woody,  their  foliage  con- 
dust-like,  brown  particles  (sporidia)  are  devel-  sisting  of  sessile,  awl-shaped  or  lanceolate,  per- 
oped,  which  when  the  plant  has  become  full  sistent  and  simple  leaves,  in  the  axils  of  which 
grown  and  matured  are  driven  out  by  an  exter-  are  little  valved  seed  vessels  (sporangia).  The 
nal  pressure  into  the  atmosphere  in  the  form  of  order  contains  only  the  two  genera  k/ecpodium 
fine  dust.  But  when  the  lycoperdon  first  issues  and  selaginella.  The  several  species  are  called 
from  the  ground,  it  is  of  a  soft,  friable,  caseous  wolf's  foot  from  some  fancied  resemblance  they 
consistence ;  and  if  a  thin  slice  be  prepared  for  bear  to  the  paw  of  that  animal ;  they  also  have 
the  microscope,  the  cellular  structure  of  the  a  variety  of  other  names.  The  most  familiar 
entire  tissue  can  be  discerned.  This  soon  ripens  species  is  the  running  evergreen  (lyeopodium 
into  a  parchment-like  covering,  and  into  the  complaTiotum^  Linn.),  with  long,  tough,  subter- 
dry  filamentous  interior,  and  the  powdery,  dust-  ranean  stems,  dothed  with  a  few  scattered 
like  seeds.  A  not  uncommon  species  is  shaped  scales,  and  here  and  there  having  a  few  coarse 
like  a  pear  (L.  pyr%forme)y  of  a  light  chestnut-  fibrous  roots.  The  upright  branches  spread  out 
colored  peridium ;  another  is  known  as  Z.  gen^  at  top  into  regular  subdivided  forks,  which  are 
matum^  the  peridium  of  which  is  invested  with  flattened  and  two-edged ;  the  leaves  are  very 
spine-like  warts,  and  its  dust-like  seeds  are  of  ^ort  and  acute.  The  spikes  of  fructification 
a  yellowish  green  tint  The  most  extraordinary,  are  conspicuous,  usually  in  fours,  and  support- 
perhaps,  is  the  giant  lycoperdon  (L,  hovista^  ed  on  elevated  peduncles.  Between  the  scales 
Fries,  or  L,  giganteum,  Batsch),  which  is  often  or  bracts,  which  imbricate  over  each  other 
many  feet  in  circumference.  Schweinitz  found  to  form  a  cylindrical  figure,  may  be  found  the 
it  in  Pennsylvania,  though  rare.  It  occurs  like-  small  seed  vessels,  full  of  a  golden  yellow  pow- 
wise  in  Massachusetts,  and  no  doubt  may  be  der.  This  species  is  much  sought  for  decora- 
found  elsewhere  in  this  country.  Frequently  tion  in  wreaths,  dec.  The  club  moss  (L,  elatch 
the  interior  is  converted  into  a  putrescent  mass,  tt/m,  Linn.)  is  much  handsomer,  with  very  long 
probably  when  injured  by  the  wet.  The  spongy  trailing  and  rooting  stems,  linear,  lanceolate, 
capillitium  when  dry  will  burn  with  a  thick,  spreading  leaves,  ending  in  a  bristle,  and  is  often 
smothering  smoke,  and  has  been  used  with  sue-  found  in  shaded  woods  that  are  rather  dry. 
cess  in  stupefying  bees.  The  use  of  it  for  this  The  bog  club  moss  (L»  inundatum^  Linn.)  is  a 
purpose  has  been  claimed  as  a  discovery  in  bee  low  creeping  species  closely  appressed  to  the 
treatment  in  the  United  States  within  a  few  ground  in  muddv  soils,  bearing  a  single  spike, 
years;  butGerarde,  an  herbalist  in  1597,  men-  which  is  the  only  upright  part  of  the  plant, 
tions  the  same  use  of  it  by  the  country  people  There  are  some  distinct  varieties,  of  which  Bige- 
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low^s  olob  mofis  (L,  i.  BigeUmt)  of  Mr.  Taoker-  Prof.  Bolfink  of  JeoB  recommonded  it  against 

man  may  be  mentioned.    The  ^ecies  ranges  as  epilepsy  in  1670,  and  Dr.  Mnralt  of  ZQrich  was 

&r  southward  as  Louisiana,  according  to  speci-  the  first  to  use  it  externally  in  intertrigo  and 

mens  collected  by  Dmmmond.    The  fox-tail  other  eruptive  diseases  in  1780.    It  always  had 

olnb  moss  (X.  alcpecuriaides^  Linn.)  is  a  stout-  a  domestic  reputation  against  the  oardialgia 

stemmed,  densely  leaved  species,  fonnd  in  the  and  colic  of  young  children.    Dierbach  reoom- 

pine  barren  swamps  f^om  New  Jersey  to  Yir-  mends  it  as  a  soothing  and  somewhat  anodyne 

ginia  and  southward.    The  ground  pine  (L.  den-^  remedy  in  affections  of  children,  especially  in 

droideum,  Linn.)  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  colic,  and  also  in  whooping  cough  and  asthma* 

having  upright  stems  from  6  to  9  inches  high,  Hahnemann  revived  the  nse  of  this  gentle  but 

the  leaves  in  4  or  6  rows,  lanceolate  linear,  efficacious  remedy.    He  and  his  followers  regard 

acute,  entire,  appressed,  erect,  the  branches  it  as  almost  a  specific  against  indigestion  and 

crowded  but  spreading  fan-like ;  in  contour  like  even  obstinate  constipation,  when  attended  with 

a  little  green  tree.    There  are  from  4  to  10  cy-  heat  in  the  face  and  tendency  to  redness  and 

lindrical  spikes  on  each  plant.    This  species  is  eruptions,  especially  about  the  eyelids  and  nose, 

much  prized  in  the  composition  of  bouquets  in  Given  methodically  it  will  often  break  up  a  ten- 

the  winter,  furnishing  good  backs.    It  can  be  dency  to  styes  upon  the  lids,  and  is  useful  in 

best  found  in  the  richer  soils  of  shaded  woods  many  chronic  eruptions,  both  as  an  external 

or  under  bushes.    The  shining  dub  moe8(Z).  2tf-  application  and  internal  remedy.    In  obstinate 

oidulum^  Linn.)  grows  more  sparingly  in  moister  coughs  it  often  proves  efficacious.    Its  utility  in 

and  in  occasionally  overflowed  places  in  dark  many  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  bladder  is  also 

wood^  or  by  the  margins  of  rivulets;  its  stems  well  established.    The  most  remarkable  plant 

are  thick,  8  or  4  times  forked,  and  its  branches  of  this  order  is  the  y<ituin  eondenado  (grett  devil 

grow  upward ;  its  foliage  is  composed  of  rich,  or  accursed),  which  appears  to  be  the  L,  rubrum 

deep  green,  shining  leaves,  standing  in  about  8  of  Ohamisso.    Sir  William  J.  Hooker,  who  calls 

rows  or  ranks  upon  the  stems ;  it  has  no  distinct  it  L,  eathartieum^  states  that  it  acts  vehementiy 

spikes  of  fructincation,  the  sporangia  being  in  as  a  purgative,  and  has  been  administered  euo« 

the  axils  of  the  ordinary  leaves.    This  species  is  oessfhlly  in  Spanish  America  in  elephantiasis, 

to  be  found  principally  at  the  north,  but  it  also  Yastring  says  that  woollen  cloths,  boiled  with  ly- 

oocurs  along  the  higher  Alleghanies  at  the  south,  oopodiums,  especially  with  Z.  elaiMtum^  acquire 

On  the  summits  of  high  mountains  to  the  north-  the  property  of  becoming  blue  when  passed 

ward  occurs  the  L,  selago  (Linn.),  similar  to  the  through  a  bath  of  Brazil  wood.    SelagineUa 

last  in  its  general  aspect,  but  thicker  stemmed,  dentieulata  is  cultivated  as  an  ornamental  plant, 

closer,  fuller  branched,  and  forming  a  level-top-  and  several  others  with  branching  forked  stems 

Eed  cluster;  the  plant  is  only  from  8  to  6  inches  and  delicate  green  leaves,  from  tropical  South 
igh.  This  form  is  identical  with  the  European  America,  are  prized  for  their  beauty, 
species  under  the  AmQ  name. — ^The  mo^s-like  LYGURGUS,  the  Spartan  legislator,  concern* 
lyoopodiums  are  known  as  telaginellm,  the  d\r  ing  whose  personal  history  there  is  little  certainty, 
minutive  of  selago^  an  ancient  name  of  a  species,  According  to  Herodotus,  he  lived  about  996  B.  0.. 
and  are  pretty  little  plants.  The  most  common  became  guardian  to  his  nephew  King  Labotas  of 
is  the  rook  moss  lycopodinm  (5.  rupestrui)^  seen  the  Eurystheneid  line  of  Spartan  kings,  and  in 
upon  dry  sunny  rocks,  of  a  bright  green  color  this  capacity  transformed  tne  institutions  of  his 
when  young  and  growing,  but  turning  to  a  country  into  the  order  which  they  retained  for 
brownish  hue  when  old  and  dry ;  the  se^  yes-  centuries.  Whether  his  system  of  things  was 
sels,  abundant  toward  the  tips  of  the  branches,  revealed  to  him  by  the  Pythian  priestess,  whose 
are  of  a  yellow  color,  looking  like  little  two-  orade  he  visited,  or  was  introduced  from  Crete, 
valved  pouches.  Still  another  form  in  this  sec-  was  in  the  time  of  Herodotus  a  matter  of  dis- 
tion  is  seen  in  S,  opus  (Linn.),  a  very  delicate  pute,  the  Spartans  themselves  taking  the  latter 
flat-stemmed  and  complanate-leaved  species,  view.  Under  his  institutions  the  Spartans  be- 
with  pellucid  foliage,  and  the  plant  looking  like  came  from  the  most  lawless  of  the  Greeks  tran* 
a  scale  moss ;  it  is  fonnd  in  wet  fields  and  near  quil  and  prosperous,  and  they  regarded  him 
springs. — ^The  lycopodiums  have  a  similar  geo-  reverentially,  and  built  a  temple  to  him  aftor 
graphical  range  to  that  of  the  fems^  mostly  his  death.  This  is  the  oldest  statement  concern- 
abounding  in  the  tropics,  and  delighting  in  hn-  ing  him.  Tlmcydides,  without  mentioning  Ly- 
mid  situations.  Species  occur  however  far  north-  curgus.  agrees  in  stating  that  the  political  sys- 
war^  and  in  Lapland  the  Z.  alpinwn  and  the  tern  of  the  Spartans  had  been  adopted  by  them 
Z.  9etagin(nde9  cover  large  tracts.  Their  uses  4  centuries  before,  and  had  successftilly  rescued 
are  not  yery  extensive.  The  yellow  powder  them  from  intolerable  disorders.  This  would 
contained  in  the  spore  oases  is  inflammable,  and  make  the  introduction  of  the  Lycurean  disci- 
is  employed  under  the  name  of  lycopode  or  ve-  pline  to  have  occurred  in  880-820  B.  0.,  which 
getable  brimstone  in  the  manufacture  of  fire-  Grote  accepts  as  the  most  probable  date.  That 
works,  and  in  pharmacy  to  roll  up  pills,  which  no  certainty  was  attainable  in  the  8d  century 
when  coated  with  it  may  be  pnt  into  water  with-  B.  0.  respecting  the  date  or  parentage  of  Ly- 
ont  being  moistened.  L,  elavatwn  is  almost  curgus  appears  fW>m  the  fact  that  Timieus  sup- 
the  only  variety  now  used  in  medicine.  The  poses  two  persons  to  have  existed  bearing  the 
earlier  German  hwbalists  used  it  against  gravel,  name,  and  that  the  acts  of  both  had  been  as- 
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cribed  to  one.    The  more  detailed  account  of  lation,  which  remained  nearly  unchanged  for  5 

Plutarch  is  deduced  from  authorities  no  more  centuries,  was  to  raise  Sparta  from  insignificance 

ancient  than  Xenophon  and  Aristotle,  excepting  to  great  power  and  comparative  eminence  as  a 

the  poets  Alcman,  Tyrtsdus,  and  8imonides.  He  state.    (For  an  account  of  the  constitution  of 

is  stated  to  have  been  of  the  Proclid  line  of  Lycurgus,  see  Spaeta.) 

kings,  11th  in  descent  fh)m  Hercules,  son  of  LYCURGUS,  an  Attic  orator,  bom  in  Athens 

Eunomua,  younger  brother  of  Polydectes,  and  about  896  B.  0.,  died  there  in  823  B.  0.     He 

nnde  and  guai^ian  to  Oharilaus.    After  the  first  devoted  himself  to  the  Platonic  philosophy, 

Seath  of  Polydectes,  leaving  a  pregnant  widow,  but  afterward  became  a  disciple  of  Isocrates.  In 
iie  latter  proposed  to  Lycurgus  Siat  he  should  848  he  was  sent  with  Demosthenes  on  an  em- 
marry  her  ana  become  king.  He  refused  the  bassy  to  counteract  the  intrigues  of  Philip.  In 
proffer,  though  temporarily  exercising  author-  887  he  was  elected  guardian  of  the  public  reve- 
ity,  awaited  the  birth  of  Oharilaus,  and  im-  nue  for  a  term  of  5  years,  and  continued  in 
mediately  presented  the  child  in  the  agora  as  office  for  8  consecutive  terms.  He  was  also 
the  future  king  of  the  Spartans.  Accused  by  the  appointed  superintendent  of  the  city,  and  cen- 
widow  of  ambitious  designs,  he  left  Sparta,  and  sor,  and  in  the  latter  capacity  caused  his  own 
went  to  Crete,  where  he  studied  the  laws  of  wife  to  be  fined  for  violating  one  of  his  snmp- 
Minos  and  the  institutions  and  customs  of  the  tuary  enactments.  He  belonged  to  the  party 
different  cities ;  thence  he  visited  Ionia  and  of  Demosthenes,  and  was  one  of  the  10  orators 
Egypt^,  and,  as  some  authors  affirmed,  Libya,  whose  surrender  was  demauded  by  Alexander, 
Iberia,  and  even  India.  In  Ionia  he  is  said  to  but  the  people  of  Athens  refused  to  give  him 
have  obtained  from  the  descendants  of  Creophy-  up.  Of  the  prosecutions  which  he  conducted^ 
las  a  copy  of  the  Homeric  poems,  which  haa  not  the  most  celebrated  was  that  against  Lysiclea, 
previously  been  known  in  the  Peloponnesus;  who  had  commanded  the  army  of  Athens  at 
and  some  authors  report  that  he  had  even  con-  CbaBronea ;  Lysicles  was  condemned  to  death, 
versed  with  Homer  himself.  Meantime,  under  There  were  15  orations  of  his  extant  in  the  ages 
the  weak  sway  of  Oharilaus,  Sparta  was  in  a  of  Plutarch  and  Photius,  but  all  have  since  per- 
Btate  of  anarchy.  On  his  return,  finding  the  ished  except  that  against  Leocrates,  and  some 
two  kings  as  well  as  the  people  to  be  weary  of  fragments. 

their  condition,  and  that  he  was  regarded  as  the  LYDGATE,  John,  an  English  Benedictine 
man  to  correct  the  disorders  of  the  state,  he  monk  and  poet,  born  in  Lydgate,  Suffolk,  about 
undertook  the  task,  and  with  this  view  consult-  1875,  died  in  Bury  St.  Edmund^s  about  1461. 
ed  the  Delphian  oracle.  Receiving  strong  as-  After  studying  at  Oxford,  and  vidtuig  France 
auranoes  of  divine  encouragement,  and  also  and  Italy,  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Bury 
more  special  instructions,  which  were  theprimi-  St.  Edmund^s,  and  established  a  school  for  in- 
tive  rhetrcB  of  his  constitution,  he  suddenly  structing  the  sons  of  the  aristocracy  in  versifica* 
presented  himself  in  the  agora,  with  80  of  the  tion  and  composition.  He  began  to  write  about 
most  distinguished  Spartans,  all  in  arms,  as  his  1400.  The  principal  of  his  works  are  his  ^^Fall 
guards  and  partisans.  Xing  Oharilaus  at  once  of  Princes,''  "Storie  of  Thebes,"  and  '^Historie, 
consented  to  second  the  designs  of  his  uncle,  Siege,  and  Destruction  of  Troye."  His  minor 
and  the  bulk  of  the  Spartans  submitted  to  the  poems  were  published  by  the  Percy  society  in 
venerable  Heraclid,  who  appeared  both  as  a  1840.  Ritson,  in  his  BibUographia  Poetiea^ 
reformer  and  as  Delphic  missionary.  "  Lycur-  gives  a  complete  catalogue  of  his  works, 
gus,"  says  Grote,  **  does  not  try  to  make  the  poor  LYDIA,  an  ancient  country  of  western  Asia 
rich  nor  the  rich  poor;  but  he  imposes  upon  Minor,  bounded  N.  by  Myeia,  E.  by  Phrygia,  S. 
both  the  same  subjugating  drill,  the  same  habits  by  Caria,  and  W.  by  the  ^gsean  sea  or  Grecian 
of  life,  gentlemanlike  idleness,  and  unlettered  archipelago.  The  precise  boundaries,  however, 
strength,  the  same  fare,  clothing,  labors,  priva-  are  uncertain  on  account  both  of  frequent 
tions,  endurance,  punishments,  and  subordina-  variation  and  of  want  of  precision  in  the  an- 
tion.  It  is  a  lesson  instructive  at  least,  how-  cient  descriptions.  In  the  time  of  the  Roman 
ever  unsatisfactory,  to  political  students,  that  dominion  Lydia  seems  to  have  extended  N.  as 
with  all  this  equality  of  dealing  he  ends  with  far  as  the  range  of  mountains  called  Sardene,  a 
creating  a  community  in  whom  not  merely  S.  W.  branch  of  the  Phrygian  Olympus,  and  S. 
the  love  of  preeminence,  but  even  the  love  of  to  the  Mceander,  or  at  least  to  the  Messogis 
money,  stands  powerfully  and  specially  develop-  range,  which  forms  the  N.  margin  of  the  valley 
ed.''  The  successful  imposition  of  this  discipline  of  Siat  river.  The  E.  boundary  is  especially 
upon  a  state  which  had  grown  up  without  it  uncertain.  The  western  strip  on  the  coasL 
must  have  been  a  work  of  extreme  difficulty,  which  contained  most  of  the  Greek  colonies  of 
and  must  have  required  the  combination  of  Ionia,  and  a  part  of  those  of  JSolia,  was  not  gen- 
great  genius  and  personal  authority  on  the  one  erally  included  under  the  name  of  Lydia.  The 
hand  with  imminent  peril  on  the  other.  Hav-  Tmolus,  a  chain  of  mountains  spreading  from 
ing^  obtained  for  his  institutions  the  appro-  the  eastern  portion  of  the  Messogis  to  the  coast 
bation  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  he  exacted  from  of  the  JBSgsBan,  and  terminating  in  a  peninsula 
his  countrymen  a  promise  not  to  alter  them  till  opposite  the  island  of  Chios,  divided  Lvdia  into 
his  return,  left  Sparta,  and  was  never  again  two  unequal  parts,  the  northern  of  which  en^ 
heard  from«    The  immediate  effect  of  his  legis-  braced  the  fertile  plain  of  the  Hermus,  and  the 
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sonthem  ihe  vallej  of  the  Oayster.  An  affluent  Oroasna.  The  greatest  port  of  bis  reign,  how^ 
of  the  Hermns  was  the  Pactolus,  celebrated  in  ever,  was  peaoefol.  His  son  and  suocessor  Ar- 
antiquity  for  its  golden  sands,  though  not  the  dys  (686-^87)  took  Priene  and  made  war  upon 
only  stream  in  the  country  wbicb  by  its  ^Id  Miletus.  In  his  reign  the  Oimmerians,  driven 
washings  contributed  to  the  extraordinary  rich-  from  their  homes  N.  of  the  Oaucasus  by  other 
es  of  its  kinffs.  The  natural  wealth  of  Lydia  northern  nomads,  entered  Asia  Minor,  and  cap- 
and  its  excellent  climate  made  it  one  of  the  tured  Sardis,  the  capital  of  Lydia,  all  but  the 
early  seats  of  civilization  in  western  Asia,  and  citadel.  It  was  not  until  the  8d  generation, 
there  can  hardly  be  any  doubt  that  in  various  under  the  long  reign  of  Alyattes  (625-^68),  the 
things  it  became  the  instructor  of  its  Grecian  son  and  successor  of  Sadyattes,  that  theLydians 
neighbors. — ^Tbe  ori^n  of  the  Lydian  people  were  able  finally  to  expel  the  invaders,  who 
is  a  matter  of  controversy  among  the  most  emi-  had  committed  frightful  ravages  all  over  Lower 
nent  critics  of  our  age,  the  prevailing  opinion  Asia.  Alyattes  continued  the  war  with  Miletus, 
being  in  favor  of  their  affinity  to  the  Oarians,  which  had  been  resumed  by  his  father,  but 
Mysians,  Pelasgians,  and  other  Indo-European  could  not  achieve  the  oonquest  of  that  citv. 
tribes;  while  Bunsen,  O.  Mailer,  Lassen,  and  He  took  Smyrna,  but  met  with  great  disaster  in 
others  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as  Semites,  an  attempt  on  Olazomenea.  The  most  import 
Their  connection  with  the  Tyrrhenians  or  Etms-  tant  war  of  this  king,  however,  was  waged 
cans  by  Herodotus  will  naturally  be  regarded  against  Oyaxares  of  Media,  who,  having  sub^- 
as  a  confirmation  of  the  latter  opinion  by  those  verted  the  Assyrian  monarchy,  had  extended 
who  contend  for  a  Semitic  derivation  of  that  the  limits  of  his  dominions  as  far  W.  as  the 
ancient  Italian  people.  Another  argument  is  Halys.  The  war  was  carried  on  for  6  years 
found  in  the  fact  that  Herodotus  mentions  with  varying  success,  and  was  terminated  by  a 
Ninus,  son  of  Belns,  both  of  which  names  are  peace  brought  about  by  the  allies  of  the  con* 
so  conspicQOUs  in  Assyrian  history,  as  the  an*  tending  parties  after  a  battle  which  was  inter- 
cestor  of  the  kings  of  the  2d  or  Heraclidio  rupted  by  that  eclipse  of  the  sun  so  renowned 
dynasty  of  Lydia ;  but  the  weight  of  this  state-  in  antiquity,  and  predicted,  it  is  said,  by  Tha- 
ment  b  destroyed  by  the  strange  connection  of  les,  the  Milesian  philosopher.  The  peace  was 
the  same  line  with  Alceens,  son  of  the  Grecian  oemented  by  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of 
Hercules,  which  occurs  in  the  same  historian.  Alyattes  with  the  heir  apparent  to  the  Median 
Herodotus  remains,  however,  the  principal  an-  throne,  Astyages,  who  thus  became  the  brother- 
thority  for  the  early  history  of  Lydia,  the  few  in-law  of  Croesus,  the  last  king  of  Lydia  (668- 
extant  fragments  of  the  earlier  native  writer  '64).  This  king,  whose  proverbial  riches  and 
Xanthus  and  others  being  of  little  importance  mutations  of  fortune  have  been  immortalized 
or  historic  value.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  by  some  of  the  most  interesting  narrations  of 
people  of  Lydia,  who  were  previously  called  Herodotus,  had  gradually  subdued  Ephesns  and 
Mssonians,  under  which  name  they  appear  in  all  other  Greek  cities  in  western  Asia  Minor, 
Homer,  received  the  appellation  by  which  they  and  all  other  territories  W.  of  the  Halys,  except 
were  later  called  from  their  8d  king  Lvdns,  Lycia  and  Gilicia,  when  he  determined  to  re- 
8on  of  Atys,  son  of  Manes.  This  dynasty,  how-  veng:e  the  wrongs  of  Astyages,  who  bad  been 
ever,  which  is  known  as  that  of  the  At^adss,  is  deprived  of  his  throne  by  his  young  grandson 
entirely  mythical.  The  2d  dynasty,  which  may  Gyrus,  and  declared  war  against  the  Persian 
be  styled  semi-mythical,  that  of  the  Heraclidso,  conqueror.  This  ended  with  the  taking  of 
descended  from  Hercules  and  the  slave  girl  of  Sardis,  the  captivity  of  Croesus,  and  the  subjn- 
Jardanus,  ruled  "  for  22  generations  of  men,  a  gation  of  Lydia.  The  Lydians,  who  had  long 
space  of  606  years,"  the  first  king  being  Agron,  before  practised  various  arts  of  peace,  including 
son  of  Ninus,  and  the  lost  Candaules,  ^*  whom  the  weaving  and  dyeing  of  fine  fabrics,  metal- 
the  Greeks  call  Myrsilns,"  son  of  Myrsus.  This  Inrgy,  coining  of  money,  and  mosic,  in  fill  of 
Candaules  perished  through  a  conspiracy  of  which  they  excelled,  being  now  deprived  of 
his  wife  with  Gvges,  one  of  the  king^s  body  their  independence,  and  forbidden  by  Cyrus  to 
guard,  who  founded  the  8d  or  historic^  dynas-  wear  arms,  gradually  sank  into  luxury,  which 
t^,  that  of  the  Mermnad®  ("according  to  Raw-  afterward  proved  contagions  and  pernicious  to 
linson,  724  B.  C.).  Enragea  by  the  murder  of  then:  conquerors.  Together  with  Mysia,  Lydia 
their  rightful  king,  the  people  rose  in  arms  formed  the  2d  satrapy  of  the  Persian  empire, 
against  the  usurper,  but  he  came  to  terms  with  Sardis  being  the  seat  of  the  satrap.  After  the 
them,  and  was  confirmed  on  the  throne  by  a  oonquest  of  Persia  by  Alexander,  it  frequently 
favorable  decision  of  the  Delphic  oracle.  Tliis  changed  masters,  and  belonged  among  others  to 
be  rewarded  by  magnificent  presents  sent  to  the  Antiochus  the  Great  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  his 
shrine  of  Apollo,  which  in  the  time  of  Herodo-  defeat  at  Magnesia  by  the  Romans.  It  was 
tns  proved  the  splendor  of  the  court  of  the  given  by  the  victors  to  the  kingdom  of  Perga- 
early  Mermnadse.  Gyges  commenced  his  reign  mus,  and  i^r  the  death  of  the  last  Attains  be- 
by  warlike  incursions  into  the  territory  of  Mile-  came  a  part  of  the  Roman  proconsular  province 
tns  and  Smvrna,  and  took  the  city  of  Colophon,  of  Asia.  The  efieminate  Lydians  early  disap- 
thns  introducing  the  long  series  of  Lydian  peared  as  a  people,  but  the  name  of  the  conn- 
aggressions  which  terminated  with  the  sub-  try  survived  under  the  Byzantine  emperors, 
jection  of  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  under  Its  territories  are  now  chiefly  included  in  the 
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districts  of  Sarnkhan  asd  Aidin  in  the  TnrldBh  two  distinot  treatises,  retaining  in  one,  which 

pashalio  of  Anatolia.  Le  catted  '^  Elements  of  Geology,"  the  description 

LYDIAN  STONE,  BASAmrs,  or  ToucBSTomc,  of  the  formations  of  past  epochs ;  and  giving  in 

a  velvet-black  quartz  or  flinty  Jasper,  used  for  the  other,  *^  The  Principles,"  the  description  of 

testiDg  gold  alloys.    The  metal  when  rubbed  processes  now  going  on  by  which  the  phenomena 

upon  the  stone  leaves  a  portion  upon  the  black  of  the  older  formations  are  explained.    In  the 

surface;  aud  this  being  touched  with  a  drop  edition  of  1851  the  ^Elements"  appeared  with 

of  nitric  acid  indicates  to  the  experienced  eye  the  titie  of  ^*  Mannal  of  Elementary  Geology." 

the  comparative  purity  of  the  alloy  by  the  color.  These  works  placed  their  author  in  the  fiist 

Suitable  pieces  of  quartz  for  this  use  were  ori*  rank  among  geologists,  and  gave  to  the  science 

ginally  obtained  in  Lydia,  whence  the  name.  itself  a  new  character,  removing  frran  it  aU  de- 

LY£,  Edwabd,  an  English  dergyman  and  pendenoe  upon  visionary  speculations  by  show- 

philolotrist,  bom  in  Totness,  Devonshire,  in  ing  how  its  principles  should  be  deduced  in  the 

1704,  died  in  Tardley-Hastings^  Nortiiampton-  tme  system  of  inductive  philosophy  from  well 

shire,  in  1767.    He  was  specially  devoted  to  observed  £EU3ts. — ^In  1841  Lyett  visited  the  United 

the  Saxon  and  Gothic  languages.   His  first  work  States,  having  been  invited  to  deliver  a  course 

was  an  edition  of  the  Mymologieum  AngUoor  of  lectures  on  geology  in  Boston.    He  availed 

num  of  Junius,  from  the  unpublished  MSS.,  himself  of  the  opportunity  to  travel  over  a  laige 

which  appeared  in  1748.    He  next  published  the  portion  of  the  northern  and  middle  states,  and 

*'  Gothic  Evangelists"  of  Ulfilas ;  but  the  chief  as  far  south  as  Eentndky,  giving  especial  atten- 

labor  of  his  life  was  the  compilation  of  a  large  tion  to  the  geological  features  of  tiie  country, 

dictionary  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  Ian-  and  learning  also  by  intercourse  with  the  geol- 

guages,  which  was  finished  just  before  his  death  ogists  and  naturalistB  of  the  several  states  the 

(2  vols,  fol.,  1772).  results  of  their  investigations.    He  also  studied 

LYELL,  SiB  Ceulblbs,  a  British  geologist,  the  different  institutions  of  the  country,  partic- 
born  in  Kinnordy,  For&rshire,  Nov.  14, 1797.  ularly  those  of  learning;  and  in  a  year  thus 
At  Midburst  in  Sussex  he  was  prepared  for  spent  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  and 
Exeter  college,  Oxford,  at  which  he  received  in  Nova  Scotia,  he  gathered  a  vast  fund  of  infor- 
1819  the  degree  of  B.A.,  and  in  1821  that  of  mation,  some  of  the  fruits  of  which  are  present- 
M.A.  He  then  entered  upon  the  practice  of  ed  in  his  work  entitied  ^^Travds  in  North 
the  law,  but  soon  abandoned  it  in  order  to  de-  America  in  the  years  1841—2 "  (2  vols.  8vo., 
vote  himself  to  geological  pursuits,  his  natural  London,  1846 ;  2d  ed.,  1855).  The  sdentific 
taste  for  scientific  studies  being  stimulated  by  matter  contained  in  this  book  was  prepared 
the  lectures  of  Dr.  Bnckland,  professor  of  geol-  chiefly  for  the  general  reader;  his  more  extend- 
ogy  at  Oxford.  At  this  period  mere  geological  ed  observations  were  presented  in  numerous 
speculations,  for  which  the  previous  half  cen-  papers  published  in  the  ^^  Proceedings"  and 
tury  had  been  distinguished,  had  given  place  to  ^  Transactions"  of  the  geologiod  society  of 
a  sounder  system  of  investigation,  and  geolo-  London,  the  ^'  Reports  of  the  British  Associa- 
gists  were  busily  engaged  in  collecting  materials,  tion,"  and  the  ^^  American  Jounud  of  Science." 
out  of  which  theories  might  afterward  spring  This  work  contained  the  most  complete  geologi- 
forth.  Lyell  entered  eamestiy  into  this  work,  cal  map  of  the  United  States  ever  publi^ed,  in 
and  his  early  papers,  published  in  the  ^^  Transae-  the  compilation  of  which  Lyell  was  greatly  aid- 
tions  of  the  Geological  Society"  and  in  **  Brew-  ed  by  Prof  James  Hall  of  Albany,  and  the  va- 
ster's  Journal  of  Science"  in  1826  and  1827,  rious  state  geological  reports. — ^In  Sept.  1845, 
chiefly  upon  the  recent  deposits  of  Forfarshire,  he  again  embarked  for  the  United  States,  and 
Dorsetshire,  and  Hampshire,  display  remarkable  remained  in  the  country  until  June,  1846.  He 
powers  of  observation ;  whUe  his  use  of  the  phe-  visited  portions  of  the  northern  states  which  he 
nomena  to  illustrate  and  explfun  the  mode  of  for-  had  not  before  seen,  and  devoted  nearly  6 
mation  of  similar  deposits  of  a  more  ancient  months  to  a  tour  through  the  southern  states, 
period  exhibit  a  readiness  to  detect  points  of  He  examined  the  most  interesting  localities  of 
resemblance  for  which  his  subsequent  writings  the  tertiary  formations  in  the  states  bordering 
are  especially  distinguished.  In  Jan.  1880,  ap-  the  Atlantic  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  passed  up 
peared  the  first  volume  of  his  "•  Principles  of  the  Mississippi  river,  making  many  interesting 
Geology."  (See  Geoloot,  vol.  viii.  p.  162.)  It  observations  of  the  deposits  upon  its  banks 
rapidly  went  through  several  editions,  and  was  and  the  infiuenoe  of  so  mighty  a  stream  as  a 
received  with  the  greatest  interest  for  the  va-  geolo^cal  agent^  and  in  sou&emlfissouri  visit- 
riety  of  instructive  facts  brought  together  from  ed  the  sunk  country  of  New  Madrid  devastated 
the  observations  of  the  author  and  from  others  by  the  earthquake  of  1811-U2.  In  1849  he  pub- 
gathered  from  aU  parts  of  the  world,  for  the  lished  ^^  A  Second  Visit  to  the  United  States" 
clear  and  attractive  style  in  which  these  were  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London ;  3d  ed^  1855).  Every- 
presented,  and  more  than  all  for  the  skill  with  where  his  observations  were  extended  beyond 
which  the  operations  now  going  on  were  made  the  geological  structure  of  the  country,  and 
to  explain  those  of  past  periods,  and  to  account  included  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  peo- 
for  the  present  condition  of  the  surface  of  the  pie  he  met  with,  and  their  various  institutions ; 
earth.  In  successive  editions  the  work  so  in-  and  his  criticisms  upon  these  arp  expressed  in  a 
creased,  that  in  1838  the  author  divided  it  into  liberal  and  philosophical  spirit — ^In  the  modem 
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progress  of  geology  Lyell's  name  is  more  identi*  some  temporary  pmrpose,  or  in  the  evolatioiw 

ned  with  the  arrangement  of  the  tertiary  forma-  of  a  battle. 

tions  than  with  any  other  department.  He  first  LYKINS,  an  E.  co.  of  Kansas,  bordering  on 
classified  them  into  groups  distingnijshed  by  the  Mo.,  and  drained  by  the  Osage  river  and  its 
relative  proportion  of  living  and  extinct  species  branches ;  area  about  600  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1859, 
of  fossil  shells  which  they  contained,  and  gave  8,012.  The  principal  town  is  Osawatamie,  at  the 
them  the  names  of  eocene,  miocene,  pliocene,  confluence  of  the  Osage  and  Potawatamie  creek, 
and  pleistocene,  founded  on  this  distinction,  as  LTLY,  Jomr.  See  Lilly. 
described  in  .the  article  Gboloqt.  He  has  in-  LYMAN",  Phikeas,  an  American  soldier,  bom 
yestigated  with  especial  care  all  those  great  in  Durham,  Oonn.,  about  1716,  died  in  West 
natural  phenomena  In  progress  which  involve  Florida  in  1776.  He  w^as  graduated  at  Yale  col- 
long  periods  of  time,  and  has  undertaken  to  lege  in  17S8,  and  subsequently  practised  law  in 
give  approximate  estimates  of  the  time  already  Suffield.  In  1765,  being  commander-in-chief 
expended,  based  upon  the  results  produced  and  of  the  Connecticut  militia,  he  served  with  Sir 
the  rate  at  which  these  are  now  developed.  William  Johnson  at  the  battle  of  Lake  George, 
Thus,  in  visiting  active  volcanoes  (see  Etka),  and,  after  his  commander  had  been  disabled, 
he  sought  to  approximate  the  ago  of  the  succes-  conducted  the  engagement  to  a  prosperous  con- 
sive  piles  of  lava  from  data  afforded  in  modem  elusion.  He  was  present  at  the  unsuccessful 
times  of  their  rate  of  increase.  In  examining  attack  upon  Ticonderoga  by  Abercrombie,  and 
the  region  of  extinct  volcanoes  of  central  France,  at  the  capture  of  Crown  Point  and  the  sur- 
he  applied  the  same  method  of  reasoning  to  render  of  Montreal ;  and  in  1762  he  corn- 
show  that  vast  periods  must  have  elapsed  while  manded  the  provincial  ti'oops  in  the  expedition 
the  successive  volcanic  and  finviatile  deposits  against  Havana.  Subsequently  he  passed  many 
were  produced.  In  the  United  States  he  at  once  years  in  England  in  efforts  to*  procure  a  grant 
sought  Niagara  to  trace  the  work  of  the  mighty  of  land  on  the  Mississippi  for  the  purpose  of 
cataract  in  wearing  back  its  way  toward  Lake  establishing  a  colony,  and  in  1776  embarked 
Erie,  and  to  estimate  the  time  this  has  been  with  his  eldest  son  and  some  others  for  the 
going  on ;  and  in  his  second  visit  he  found  in  country  in  question.  He  died  in  West  Florida 
the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  vast  delta  of  its  on  his  way  thither,  a  short  time  after  his  son. 
sediments  deposited  near  the  gulf^  material  for  The  emigrants  who  followed  him  encountered 
another  class  of  calculations  of  the  same  general  many  misfortunes,  and  after  the  subjugation  of 
character.  In  1848  the  merited  distinction  the  country  by  the  Spaniards  in  1781-^2  were 
-which  Lyell  had  attained  was  recognized  by  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  Savannah, 
the  crown  in  conferring  upon  him  the  honor  LYMPH,  the  fluid  found  in  tli.e  lymphatics, 
of  knighthood ;  and  in  1866  he  received  from  or  the  absorbent  vessels  distributed  abundantiy 
the  university  of  Oxford  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  over  the  body,  and  especially  to  the  skin  and 
He  is  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  subcutaneous  areolar  tissue.  (See  Absobpttoit.) 
British  association,  as  also  of  the  geological  The  lymphatics  are  found  in  all  animals  which 
society,  of  which  he  was  elected  president  in  have  a  lacteal  system,  the  two  forming  one  set 
1886  and  again  in  1860.  of  vessels;  but,  while  the  lacteals  begin  on  the 

LYGODIUM,  the  generic  name  of  a  beauti-  intestinal  walls  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  the 

ful  plant  known  as  the  dimbing  fern.    The  nutrient  chyle,  the  lymphatics  arise  in  fine  plex- 

species  common  to  the  United  States  is  Z.  pal'  uses  in  most  of  the  vascular  tissues,  both  super- 

matum  (Swartz),  with  slender,  flexile,  and  twin-  ficial  and  deep-seated ;  generally  accompanying 

ing  stalks  growing  3  or  4  feet  long;  its  leaves  the  veins,  and  like  them  converging  to  larger 

are  rounded,  heart-shaped,  palmately  many-  and  larger  tranks,  they  pass  through  a  series  of 

lobed  fronds ;  these  as  they  grow  on  the  upper  glandular  bodies  (see  GLijn>),  and  finally  empty 

portions  of  the  plant  become  narrow,  several  their  contents  into  the  thoracic  duct  with  the 

times  forked,  and  make  a  sort  of  terminal  pani-  elaborated  chyle,  which  thence  pass  into  the 

cle  bearing  abundant  seed  dots  (sori).    Its  habit  venous  circulation  near  the  heart.  Lymph  near- 

is  to  twist  itself  upon  bushes,  and  thus  to  climb  ly  resembles  chyle,  containing,  however,  only 

several  feet  high.    It  may  be  found  from  Massa-  a  trace  of  fatty  matter  and  less  albumen  and 

chusetts  to  the  southern  states,  though  sparingly  fibrme ;  this  resemblance  and  its  ultimate  pas- 

in  the  latter.  sage  into  the  blood  show  that  it  is  a  nutritious 

LYING-  TO,  a  nautical  manoeuvre  by  which  in  fluid,  and  not  excrementitious  as  maintained  by 

a  heavy  sea  a  vessel  has  her  sails  and  helm  so  Hewson  and  Hunter;  the  effete  matters  are  prob- 

adjusted  as  to  bring  her  head  close  to  the  wind,,  ably  carried  off  by  the  venous  system,  as  we  find 

and  thus  receive  the  full  force  of  the  waves  very  little  trace  of  lymphatics  in  the  muscles 

upon  her  bow.    This  is  resorted  to  as  a  measure  and  nervous  centres  in  which  the  greatest  inter- 

of  safety  when  the  ressel  is  likely  to  be  endan-  stitial  changes  are  continually  going  on;  there  is 

gered  by  keeping  her  course ;  she  is  put  under  also  no  trace  of  excrementitious  matter  in  lymph» 

such  canvas  as  she  will  best  bear,  and  lying  Lymph  resembles  diluted  liquor  sanguinis,  and 

close  to  the  wind  rides  the  waves  more  securely  is  doubtless  chiefly  derived  from  this  portion 

than  in  any  other  position,  and  makes  compara-  of  the  blood  which  has  transuded  through  the 

tively  little  headway.    It  is  also  frequently  used  walls  of  the  capillaries  in  a  comparatively  crude 

to  merely  retard  tifie  progress  of  a  vessel  for  state,  and  requires  the  elaborating  action  of  the 
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lymphatics,  as  the  chyle  does  that  of  the  lae- 
teala,  before  it  is  fit  to  be  poured  into  the  circa- 
lation ;  the  lymphatics  also  take  up  such  par- 
tially disinte^atod  remits  of  the  waste  of  the 
tissaes  as  are  capable  of  reassimilation,  by  a 
kind  of  universal  internal  digestive  process. 
Lymph  is  transparent^  while  chyle  is  opaque, 
the  former  having  none  of  the  minute  particles 
which  constitute  the  molecular  base  of  the  latr 
ter;  it  generally  oontuns  a  considerable  num- 
iMur  of  corpuscles,  resembling  the  colorless  cor- 
puscles of  the  blood.  From  experiments  made 
on  dogs  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  it  is  inferred 
that  the  mingled  amount  of  lymph  and  chyle 
daily  poured  into  the  circulation  in  man  is  28( 
Iba.,  or  as  much  as  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood, 
having,  however,  not  more  than  one  third  of 
the  solid  matter  of  the  latter;  and  of  this  at 
least  22  lbs.  is  lymph,  which  has  passed  out  of 
the  circulation  only  to  be  returned  to  it  again. 
According  to  Dr.  Q.  O-  Reea,  lymph  and  chyle 
on  analysis  present  the  following  composition : 


Water 

Albonlnou  matter  (eoagokble  by  b««t). . 

FibiinooA  matter  (spontaneously  eoagn- 
Uble) 

Animal  extraotlTe  matter*  aolnUe  in  water 
and  aloobol 

Animal  extmctive  matter,  solnble  In  water 
onlgr*. 

Fat^  matter 

Balte— alkaline  chloride,  sulphate,  and  car- 
bonate, with  traces  of  alkaline  phosphate, 
oxide  of  iron 


Cbyl«. 

90.28T 
0.88S 


1.S 
8.601 


0.T11 


Total IOOlOOO    100.000 


The  lymph  corpuscles,  like  those  of  the  chyle, 
are  formed  by  the  cells  of  the  vascular  and  duct- 
less glands  of  the  lymphatic  and  absorbent  sys- 
tem, becoming  most  numerous  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  thoracic  duct  and  the  great  veins  near 
the  heart  These  corpuscles  are  regarded  as 
the  early  stsge  of  the  colorless  and  red  corpus- 
des  of  the  blood,  into  either  of  which  they  may 
be  metamorphosed,  though  the  former  cannot 
be  changed  into  the  latter,  having  distinct  forms 
and  different  purposes  to  serve  in  the  economy ; 
most  pass  into  red  corpuscles,  but  some  do  not 
ffo  beyond  the  colorl^s  condition .  (See  Bix>oo.) 
In  the  lower  vertebrates  the  circulation  of  the 
lymph  is  assisted  by  pulsatile  cavities  called 
lymphatic  hearts ;  these  are  wanting  in  man  and 
mammals,  and  the  onward  fiow  is  effected  by 
the  contractile  fibrous  coat  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves, which  have  an  alternate  movement  of 
oontraction  and  relaxation  in  successive  por- 
tions ;  there  is  also  SLvisa  tergo  arising  from 
the  continual  introduction  of  fi^h  fluid  at  their 
origins,  which  is  aided  by  the  pressure  of  the 
surrounding  tissues,  and  the  action  of  their  inte- 
rior vdves  prevents  the  passage  in  a  backward 
direction.  The  term  ^^  coagulable  lymph"  has 
been  erroneously  applied  to  an  inflammatory 
pjnidation,  capable  of  passing^  spontaneously  into 
organized  tissue,  in  proportion  to  the  amount 
of  fibrine  it  contains,  and  under  unfavorable 
diGomstances  prone  to  degenerato  into  pus. 


Mr.  Paget  makes  two  forms  of  it,  the  fibrinoai 

and  the  corpuscular,  tlie  former  coagulating  into 
a  fibrous  dot,  the  latter  not  thus  coagulating, 
but  forming  an  a^egation  of  cells ;  the  farmer 
is  the  characteristic  of  adhesive,  the  laUer  of 
suppurative  inflammation. — ^For  details  on  the 
lymph  and  its  conservative  nature,  see  Paget's 
<*  Lectures  on  Surgical  Pathology." 

LTNGH,  Anns  Chablottb.  See  Botta, 
Anne  Chablottb. 

LYNCH,  Thomas,  jr.,  one  of  the  signers  of 
the  declaration  of  independence,  bom  in  Prince 
George's  parish,  S.  Ck,  Aug.  5,  1749,  perished 
at  sea  in  the  latter  part  of  1779.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Eton  and  at  the  univernty  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  was  subsequently  admitted  a  student 
in  the  Temple,  London.  In  1772  he  returned 
to  South  Carolina,  relinquished  the  profession 
of  the  law,  and  settled  upon  a  plantaticm  on  the 
North  Santee  river  presented  to  him  by  his 
father.  At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1775 
he  was  appointed  a  captain  in  the  first  regiment 
of  provincial  regulars  raised  by  South  Carolina, 
and  by  his  arduous  exertions  to  recruit  his  com- 
mand seriously  impaired  his  health.  Being 
unanimously  chosen  by  the  provincial  assembly 
to  succeed  bis  father,  who  was  imable  through 
ill  health  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  memW 
of  congress,  he  took  his  seat  in  that  body  in 
1776,  but  in  a  few  months  was  compelled  by 
the  precarious  state  of  his  own  health  to  retire 
from  active  political  life.  One  of  his  last  public 
acts  was  to  affix  his  signature  to  the  dedaratioo 
of  independence.  In  the  latter  part  of  1779,  as 
the  only  means  of  saving  his  life,  he  was  pre- 
vailed upon  to  siul  for  St  Eustatius,  where  he 
could  find  a  neutral  vessel  which  would  convey 
him  to  France.  The  ship  in  which  he  sailed  was 
never  heard  from  after  she  had  been  a  few  days 
at  sea,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  lost  in  a 
violent  storm  which  occurred  about  that  time. 
Hr.  Lynch  was  one  of  the  most  promising  of 
the  younger  statesmen  of  the  revolution. 

LYNCH,  William  F.,  a  captain  in  the  U.  S. 
navy,  born  in  Virginia  about  1805.  He  entered 
the  service  as  a  midshipman,  Jan.  26,  1819,  be- 
came a  lieutenant  in  May,  1828,  commander  in 
Sept  1849,  and  captain  in  April,  1856.  In  1847 
Lieut  Lynch  planned  an  expedition  to  explore 
the  course  of  the  river  Jordan  and  the  shores 
of  the  Dead  sea,  which  received  the  sanction  of 
the  government ;  and  in  November  of  that  year 
he  sailed  for  Smyrna  in  the  naval  store  ship 
Supply,  with  a  party  consisting  of  Lieut  John 
B.  Dale,  Passed  Midshipman  Richmond  Au- 
lick,  and  11  petty  officers  and  seamen.  Messrs. 
Henry  Bedlow  and  Henry  J.  Anderson  were 
subsequently  associated  wiUi  the  expedition, 
the  first  at  Constantinople,  and  Mr.  Anderson  at 
Beyroot  On  his  arrival  at  Smyrna,  Lieut 
Lynch  repaired  immediately  to  Constantinople, 
to  obtain  the  requisite  authority  from  the  Turk- 
ish government  to  pass  through  Palestine.  He 
found  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  this,  and 
subsequently  in  engaging  Arabs,  camels,  &o. 
On  March  81, 1848,  the  party  was  landed  in  the 
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bay  of  Acre;  in  April  they  were  upon  the  lake  oanal,  and  the  Virginia  and  TenneeBee,  the 

of  Tiberias,  and  commenced  the  navigation  of  Sooth  Side,  and  the  Orange  and  Alexandria 

the  Jordan  to  the  Dead  sea,  having  for  the  pur-  raiboadfi.    It  was  laid  out  in  1786. 

pose  two  metallio  life  boats  constructed  by  Mr.  LYNDHURST,    Johh   Sikolbtoh   Ooplbt, 

tVancis.  which  were  found  to  be  admirably  baron,  an  Euglish  statesman,  and  ez-chanoellor 

adapted  to  the  purpose.     On  April  18  they  of  Great  Britain,  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  May 

reached  the  Deaa  sea,  of  which  a  thorough  ex-  21,  1773.    He  is  a  son  of  the  artist  Copley, 

ploration  (including  many  soundings)  was  made,  went  with  his  mother  and  sisters  to  England  m 

In  May  a  portion  of  the  party  commenced  their  his  8d  year,  and  was  educated  under  a  private 

return  to  the  Mediterranean  by  way  of  Jerusa-  tutor  and  at  Trinity  college,  Oambridge.    He 

lem,  a  part  remaining  to  determine  by  a  series  received  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts  in  17d4, 

of  levels  the  depression  ef  the  Bead  sea  below  when  he  shared  with  one  associate  the  highest 
the  Me4diterranean ;  28  days  were  occupied  in  honors  of  the  university,  and  subsequently  be- 

this  laborious  worlc,  the  result  coinciding  almost  came  a  fellow  of  the  college.    His  appointment 

precisely  with  that  obtidned  by  Lieut.  Symonds.  also  of  **  travelling  bachelor"  gave  him  an  oppor- 

an  English  ofScer.    The  depression  was  found  tunity  of  visiting  the  United  States  and  Oanada. 

to  be  1,312  feet    Lieut.  Lynches  narrative  of  He  returned  to  England  in  1798,  was  called  to 

this  expedition  has  passed  through  7  editions,  the  bar  in  1804,  went  on  the  Midland  circuity 

the  last  published  at  Baltimore  m  1862.    He  and  rose  slowly  to  eminence  in  his  profession, 

subsequently  planned  an  exploration  of  western  He  had  obtained  the  leadership  of  the  circuit, 

Africa,  which  was  not  executed.    He  is  also  the  when  in  1817  he  attractedgeneral  attention  by 

author  of  a  volume  entitled  ^^Kaval  Life,  or  hispart  in  the  defence  of  Watson,  ehsrged  with 

Observations  Afloat  and  on  Shore :  the  Mid-  high  treason  as  one  of  the  rioters  at  Spa-fields, 

shiptnan"  QL2mo.,  New  York,  1851).  He  was  also  in  that  year  counsel  for  the  crown 

LYNCHBURG,  a  town  of  Campbell  co.,  Va.,  in  the  prosecution  of  Brandreth,  who  was  exe- 

on  the  S.  bank  of  James  river,  120  nL  W.  S.  W.  outed  K>r  high  treason  as  a  ringleader  of  the 

from  Richmond ;  pop.  in  1850,  8,071 ;  in  1860,  Derby  tumults.    Though  his  politics  had  ori- 

estimated  at  12,000.     It  occupies  a  steep  ao-  gimdly  been  liberal,  he  enter^  parliament  in 

clivity  rising  gradually  from  the  river  banl,  1818  under  tory  auspices,  was  soon  after  knight- 

and  breaking  away  into  numerous  hills,  whose  ed,  and  was  solicitor-general  in  the  Liverpool 

terraced  wifics  and  ornamented  dwellings  give  administration  from  1819  to  1823.    In  1820  he 

a  picturesque  and  romantic  appearance  to  the  assisted  in  managing  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline 

town.     About  20  m.  in  the  background  rises  by  the  house  of  lords.    He  succeeded  to  the 

the  Blue  Ridge,  together  with  the  celebrated  attorney-generalship  in  1824,  was  returned  in 

peaks  of  Otter,  which  are  in  full  view.    The  1626  with  Viscount  Palmerston  as  member  for 

town  contains  0  churches  (1  African,  1  Baptist,  the  university  of  Cambridge,  and  a  few  months 

1  Episcopal.  3  Methodist,  2  Presbyterian,  and  1  later  was  made  master  of  tne  rolls.    In  1827  he 

Roman  Catnolic),  a  college  under  the  patronage  opposed  the  bUl  for  Roman  Catholic  emancipa- 

of  the  Methodist  Protestant   church,  and   a  tion,  though  under  Mr.  Canning,  who  imme- 

flourishing  female  academy.    Tobacco  manufao-  diately  after  formed  a  cabinet  on  liberal  prin- 

turing  is  the  chief  business.    About  70  factories  ciples,  he  accepted  the  chancellorship  on  the 

and  fitemmeries  are  in  operation,  giving  em-  retirement  of  Lord  Eldon,  and  was  raised  to  the 

ployinent  to  more  than  $1,000,000  of  capital,  peerage  as  Baron  Lyndhurst  of  Lyndhur8t( April 

Lynchburg  is  supplied  with  water  by  a  res-  27).    He  retained  the  great  seial  through  the 

ervoir  constructed  in  1828,  at  an  expense  of  Canning,  Godericb,  and  Wellington  administra- 

$50,000.     This  reservoir  is  situated  at  a  point  tions,  favoring  the  reformatory  views  of  the 

253  feet  above  the  level  of  the  James  river,  and  first  and  the  concessions  of  the  last,  advocating 

is  capable  of  containing  400,000   gallons  of  in  1828  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corporation 

water,  which  is  forced  a  dbtance  of  2,000  feet  acts  in  opposition  to  Lord  Eldon,  and  in  1829 

by  a  double  force  pump,  worked  by  a  large  supporting  the  scheme  of  Catholic  emancipation, 

breast  wheel.    It  is  m  contemplation  to  enlarge  He  resigned  his  office  on  the  accession  of  Earl 

and  extend  these  works.     There  are  4  iron  Grey  to  power  in  1880,  but  this  ministry  ex- 

founderies^  together  with  a  machine  shop  owned  tended  to  him  in  1881  the  judicial  station  of 

by  the  Virginia  and  Tennessee  railroad  com-  lord  chief  baron  of  the  exchequer,  which  he 

pany,  8  flouring  mills,  2  daily  newspaper  estab-  held  until  1884,  and  in  which  he  earned  high 

tishments,  8  printing  offices,  a  bank,  8  branch  reputation  as  a  Judge.    He  was  one  of  the  most 

banlcs,  and  a  savings  institution.    Lynchburg  is  strenuous  opponents  of  the  reform  bill,  was 

favorably  situated  for  a  large  inland  commerce,  prominent  in  effecting  the  defeat  and  consequent 

and  for  manufactures.    It  has  tributary  to  it  a  resignation  of  Earl  Grey's  ministry  on  May  7, 

great  extent  of  magnificent  country,  enjoys  al*  1832,  and  was  the  chief  adviser  of  the  duke  of 

most  inexhaustible  water  power,  which  is  yet  Wellington  in  his  fruitless  attempt  during  the 

however  undeveloped,  and  is  in  the  neighbor-  next  5  days  to  form  a  tory  cabinet.    On  the 

hood  df  vast  fields  of  coal  and  iron  ore.    The  formation  of  the  first  Peel  ministiy  in  1884  he 

celebrated  Botetourt  iron  works  are  not  far  dis-  was  restored  to  the  chancellorship,  and  relin- 

tant.     Lynchburg  is  connected  with  all  parts  quishing  it  after  the  rengnation  of  this  ministry, 
of  the  country  by  the  James  river  and  Kanawha    which  soon  followed,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
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effective  leaders  of  the  opposition.    In  1SS5  lie  banka^  8  insnrasce  companies,  and  2  loan  and 

proposed  in  the  house  of  lords  amendments  to  fand  associations. 

the  manioipal  reform  bill,  which  were  nnex  LTNN,  Eliza,  an  English  aathoresa,  bom  in 
pectedly  accepted  bj  the  'commons,  and  which  Omnberland  countjr  in  1828.    She  is  one  of  IS 
proved  less  mjorioiis  to  the  operation  of  the  daughters.    Her  father  was  a  clergyman,  her 
law  than  was  anticipated  by  the  tory  party.   He  mother  the  daughter  of  a  bishop.    She  spent 
efficiently  resisted  the  claims  urged  by  the  Bo*  the  early  part  of  her  life  alternately  at  (^d^s 
man  Catholics  of  Ireland,  and  became  especially  Bill,  Rochester,  and  Keswick,  and  afterward 
formidable  from  his  cnstom  of  reviewing  anna-  resided  for  some  time  in  London.   She  published 
ally  the  measares  of  each  parliamentary  session  in  1846  '^Azeth,  the  Egyptian,"  a  story  founded 
in  speeches  remarkable  for  their  sarcasm  and  on  an  Egyptian  tradition,  and  in  1848  ^^Amy- 
brilliancy.    When  Sir  Robert  Peel  returned  ta  mone,"  a  romance  of  the  times  of  Pericles.    In 
power  in  1841,  the  great  seal  was  for  the  thira  1861  appeared  her  *^  Realities,"  a  work  of  fio- 
time  offered  to  Lord  Lyndhurst.    The  fall  of  tion  of  modem  life.     She  has  since  actively 
the  Peel  ministry  in  1846  he  regarded  as  the  contrihuted  to  periodical  literature, 
termination  of  his  public  life;  but  he  has  since  LYNN-REGlS,  or  Eino's  Lynx,  a  parlia- 
then  occasionally  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  mentary  borough  and  seaport  of  Norfolk,  Eng^ 
debates  in  the  house  of  lords.    He  gave  his  cor^  land,  on  the  Great  Ouse  near  the  Was^  38  m. 
dial  support  to  the  Derby  ministry  in  1852,  ad-  W,  K  W.  from  Norwich ;  pop.  in  1851, 19,355. 
vocated  the  war  with  Russia,  made  a  masterly  Four  small  rivulets  called  fleets,  crossed  by  nu- 
ezposition  of  the  policy  of  Prussia  in  1855,  and  merous  bridges,  intersect  the  town  in  various 
denounced  the  peace  concluded  at  Paris  in  1856  directions.    On  the  land  side  it  was  formerly 
as  a  virtual  capitulation  on  the  part  of  England,  surrounded  by  a  fosse,  defended  by  9  batons 
He  has  continued  in  his  advanced  age  one  of  and  flanked  by  a  strong  embattled  wall,  of  which 
the  ablest  orators  in  parliament,  and  one  of  the  extensive  ruins  still  remain.    The  town  is  light- 
chief  advisers  of  the  conservative  party.    By  ed  with  gas  and  well  built;  but  the  streets, 
bis  first  wife,  widow  of  Lieut.  Col.  Charles  excepting  the  newer  ones,  are  narrow.     St 
Thomas,  who  fell  at  Waterloo,  he  had  3  chil-  )iargaret's  church,  founded  in  the  12th  oentuiy, 
dren.    She  died  in  1834,  and  3  years  afterward  is  a  handsome  edifice  of  freestone ;  the  chapel 
he  married,  at  the  age  of  65,  Miss  Georgiana  of  St.  Nicholas,  erected  in  the  14th  centnry,  is 
Goldsmith,  a  young  Jewish  lady  celebrated  for  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom,  in  the  Gothic 
her  beauty,  by  whom  he  has  had  a  daughter.  style,  200  feet  in  length  and  78  feet  in  breadth. 
LYNN,  a  city  of  Essex  co.,  Mass.,  9  m.  N.  E.  The  situation  of  Lynn  gives  it  many  commer- 
from  Boston,  on  the  eastern  railroad;  pop.  in  cial  advantages,  and  it  has  long  had  an  impor- 
1860,  about  13,000.    Its  limits  include  a  large  tant  trade.    It  exports  com,  wool,  sand  for 
plain  in  the  S.  and  W.  sections,  extending  back  glass^  and  various  manufactures,  and  imports 
from  Massachusetts  bay,  and  raised  but  a  few  coals,  timber,  hemp,  wine,  cork,  tallow,  &c 
feet  from  the  water  level ;  a  range  of  hills  in  the  There  are  ship  yards,  breweries,  malt  houses, 
rear ;  a  number  of  ponds  known  as  the  lakes  cork-cutting  establishments,  and  sail  doth,  sack- 
of  Lynn,  beyond  these ;  and  in  the  N.  E.  an  ele-  ing,  and  rope  and  twine  manufactories.    The 
vated  plain,  the  most  pleasant  and  healthy  por-  borough  sends  two  members  to  parliaments 
tion  of  the  town.    There  can  scarcely  be  said  LTNX,acamivorous  animal,  usually  arranged 
to  be  any  business  centre  of  the  town.    Lynn  with  the  cats,  but  differing  from  the  genus^^ii 
is  best  known  as  the  oldest  and  still  one  of  the  in  wanting  the  small  upper  premolar  next  the 
most  prominent  of  the   shoe   manufacturing  canine,  the  dentition  being — ^incisors  {,  canines 
towns  of  New  England,  the  business  consisting  j:},  and  molars  j:J  -«  28 ;  the  head  is  short  and 
mainly  of  the  production  of  women's  and  chil-  arched ;  jaws  short ;  ears  short,  erect,  and  more 
dren's  shoes.    Full  and  accurate  statistics  are  or  less  tufted ;  fore  feet  with  5  toes,  and  hind 
not  obtainable ;  the  most  trustworthy  give  the  feet  with  4,  with  retractile  nails;  tail  as  long  as 
number  of  pairs  of  boots  annually  manufactured  or  shorter  than  the  head,  and  truncated  at  the 
as  8,274,873;  shoes,  6,000,700  pairs ;  value  of  tip;  body  short  and  stout.    There  are  certain 
annual  production,  (4,165,529 ;  females  employ-  differences  in  the  sknll  also,  which  justify  a 
ed,  11,021 ;  males,  4,545.    Several  branches  of  separation  from  feUs,  and  the  acceptance  of  the 
trade  incidental  to  shoemaking  also  employ  con-  genus  lynx  (Raf.).  The  largest  American  species 
siderable  capital.    There  are  11  leather  curry-  is  the  Canada  lynx  (Z.  Oanadenn»y  Geoffi-.),  the 
ing  establishments,  emploving  196  persons  and  loup  eervier  of  the  Canadians ;  it  is  about  as 
about  $76,000  capital,  producing  finished  leather  ,  large  as  a  setter  dog,  or  3  feet  long  to  tiie  base 
annually  to  the  value  of  $407,485.  The  value  of  '  of  the  tail,  the  latter  being  6  inches  to  the  end 
lasts  annually  manufactured  is  $15,820.    There  of  the  hair ;  the  triangular  ears  have  an  erect 
are  1  high,  7  grammar,  9  intermediate,  and  24  tuft  of  coarse  black  hairs;  the  genend  color  is 
primary   schools,    18  churches  (2  Baptist^  1  gray  above  with  darker  douda,  and  lighter  be- 
Christian,  3    Ccmgregationd,   1   Episcopal,   1  neath;  the  feet  very  larse,  wit^  ni£ed  pads 
Friends',  7  Methoaist,  1  Roman  Catholic,  and  underneath,  densely  fVured  in  winter,  and  then 
2  Universalist),  a  library  association,  3  weekly  making  a  track  in  the  snow  9  inches  long  and 
newspapers,  3  banks  of  issue  and  discount  with  almost  as  large  as  that  of  a  black  bear ;  the 
an  a^egate  capital  of  $550,000,  2  savings  eyes  laiige,  nose  obtuse,  ears  with  a  narrow 
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margin  of  blaok,  whiskers  stiff  and  ofaiefl  j  white ;  and  also  eats  the  leavings  of  the  lion  and  larger 
in  summer  the  fur  is  shorter  and  more  rufous,  camiyora ;  these  dog-like  habits  may  indicate 
This  lynx  lives  in  the  deepest  woods,  rarely  ap-  the  lynx  as  one  of  the  animals  connecting  the 
proaching  the  habitations  of  man,  and  is  most  oats  with  the  dogs.  It  is  found  in  Asia  and 
abundant  in  the  arctic  regions  north  of  the  Africa.  Other  species  are  described, 
great  lakes,  its  thick  fur  enabling  it  to  resist  LYON,  Gbosob  Francis,  an  English  traveller 
the  greatest  cold ;  it  is  very  strong  and  active,  and  author,  born  in  Ohichester  in  1795,  died  on 
an  excellent  climber,  and  a  good  swimmer.  It  the  passage  from  America  to  England  in  1832. 
breeds  once  a  year,  having  generally  2  whelps  He  entered  the  naval  service  in  1809,  was  pres* 
at  a  time.  Its  flesh  is  eaten  by  Indiana  and  ent  at  the  attack  on  Algiers  by  Lord  Exmonth 
hungry  trappers,  and  its  fur  is  prized  for  robes,  in  1816,  and  in  1818  was  commissioned  to  ac*- 
mum,  collimi,  &o. ;  it  is  most  often  canght  in  company  Mr.  Joseph  Ritchie  on  his  tour  of  ex*, 
steel  traps,  whidi  it  readily  enters.  It  feeds  ploration  into  central  Africa.  Ritchie  died  at 
principally  on  grouse  and  birds  of  similar  size,  Moorzook  in  Fezzan,  where  the  travellers  were 
on  rabbits  and  other  northern  rodents;  when  detained  through  the  want  of  funds  and  the 
hard  pressed  it  will  attack  as  large  an  animal  treacherous  conduct  of  the  bey  of  the  province, 
as  a  deer,  and  sometimes  prowls  abodt  the  pio-  bnt  Lyon  returned  to  England,  after  encounter- 
neer^s  cabin  in  search  of  lambs,  pigs,  and  ponl-  ing  many  dangers  and  privations,  and  published 
try.  It  rarely  descends  into  the  New  England  his  '^Narrative  of  Travels  in  Northern  Africa" 
and  middle  states,  bnt  is  found  principally  from  Tito.,  London,  1821),  a  work  abounding  in  use- 
Canada  to  lat.  66^  N.,  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  ml  information  on  the  geography  of  central 
mountains.  The  bay  lynx  (Z.  ru/usj  Gnld.),  Africa,  and  of  which  the  geological  portion  was 
the  American  wild  cat,  has  been  described  nn*  prepared  by  Dr.  Buckland.  In  1821,  in  com- 
der  Bay  Lynx  ;  there  are  varieties  of  this  in  mand  of  the  Heda,  he  accompanied  Oapt.  Parry 
Texas  and  Mexico  and  on  the  Pacific  coast,  de-  on  his  8d  arctic  expedition,  publishing  on  his 
scribed  as  Z.  mactdatus  (And.  and  Bach.)  and  return  ^^  The  Private  Journal  of  Captain  G.  F. 
L.  fasGuUits  (Raf.).  Temminck  believes  that  Lyon,"  &o.  (8vo.,  London,  1824).  In  1828  he 
^e  Canada  lynx  is  found  also  in  Europe,  having  made  an  unsuccessfnl  attempt  in  the  Griper  to 
given  it  the  specific  name  of  horealiij  which  enter  Repulse  bay  in  the  arctic  regions,  through 
others  think  a  oistinot  spedes. — ^The  European  Bir  Thomas  Rowers  Welcome,  of  which  he  also 
lynx  (/dU  lynz,  Linn.)  is  about  the  size  of  the  published  a  narrative.  Subsequently  he  passed 
O^oada  species,  but  the  color  is  deeper  rufous  several  years  in  Mexico,  and  died  on  his  return 
with  more  distinct  brownish  spots;  the  hair  is  from  a  second  visit  to  America.  His  remaining 
shorter,  and  the  tail  longer,  more  tufted,  witJi  works  are:  **The  Sketch  Book  of  Capt.  F.  G. 
the  terminal  half  black.  It  is  spread  over  Lyon  during  18  Months^  Residence  in  Mexico, 
southern  Europe  and  Asia,  and  ftimishes  a  con-  No.  1"  (London,  1827),  and  *^  Journal  of  a  Resi- 
siderable  quantity  of  valuable  fur  for  robes  and  dence  and  Tour  in  the  Republic  of  Mexico  in 
coverings;  its  phydognomy  is  much  less  fero-  1828,"  dec.  (2  vols.  8vo.,  1828). 
cious  than  that  of  the  cats  of  the  same  size.  LYON,  Maby,  an  American  teacher,  founder 
The  booted  or  marsh  lynx  (Z.  caUgatits^  Temm.)  of  the  Mount  Holyoke  female  seminary,  born  in 
is  smaller  than  the  preceding  species,  with  a  Buckland,  Mass.,  Feb.  28, 1797,  died  in  South 
longer  tail ;  the  color  is  bluish  gray,  with  in-  Hadley,  Mass.,  March  5,  1849.  When  17  or  18 
distinct  transverse  blackish  bands,  reddish  be-  years  of  age,  she  taught  her  first  school  at  Shel- 
low,  the  long  ears  tipped  with  a  blackish  pencil,  bnrne  Falls.  At  the  age  of  20  she  became  a  pu- 
and  a  large  patch  of  black  on  the  leg  extending  pil  at  the  Sanderson  academy,  Ashfield,  where, 
nearly  to  the  first  joint  (whence  the  common  as  her  means  would  allow  her  to  remain  but  a 
name  of  this  species),  and  the  tail  black  at  the  short  time,  she  slept  bnt  4  hours  out  of  the  24, 
end,  and  above  this  2  or  8  rings  of  black  and  and  devoted  to  study  all  the  rest  of  her  time, 
white.  The  chaus  is  probably  a  variety ;  both  except  that  occupied  by  her  hurried  meals.  In 
are  found  in  Asia  and  northern  Africa.  The  3  days  she  committed  to  memory  and  recited 
caracal  (Z.  caracal^  Linn. ;  genus  earaeala^  Gray)  witJi  perfect  accuracy  all  of  Adam's  Latin  gram- 
is  of  a  vinous  red  color,  wbitish  below  and  around  mar  that  was  usually  learned  by  students.  To 
the  head  and  throat ;  it  is  about  2^  feet  long  provide  means  for  further  study,  she  tanght  for 
and  20  inches  high,  and  the  tail  reaches  to  the  several  seasons,  attending  the  best  schools  she 
heels ;  the  ears  are  also  very  long,  and  tufted,  could  find  in  the  intervals.  In  1821  she  entered 
This  is  the  animal  called  lynx  by  the  ancients,  the  school  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Emerson,  at  By- 
supposed  by  them  to  possess  a  wonderful  power  ,  field,  near  Newburyport ;  and  in  the  autumn  of 
of  sight,  and  said  to  have  been  kept  and  trained  '  this  year,  and  for  two  years  subsequently,  she 
for  the  chase  like  the  hunting  leopard  (F,  juJbata^  taught  in  the  Sanderson  academy.  While  thus 
Schreber) ;  there  is  no  such  faculty  in  the  mod-  engaged  she  was  invited  to  become  an  associate 
ern  anunal,  which  is  very  restless  and  suspicions  principal  with  Miss  Z.  P.  Grant  of  the  Adams 
in  confinement.  It  possesses  the  activity  and  femide  academy  at  Londonderry,  N.  H. ;  and 
carnivorous  propensities  of  its  congeners,  pur-  having  accepted  the  invitation,  she  spent  the 
fiutng  its  prey,  whether  bird  or  qnammped,  into  winter  and  spring  of  1824  at  Amherst,  under  the 
trees ;  according  to  Temminck,  this  species  hunts  instruction  of  Prof.  Eaton,  qualifying  herself  to 
in  packs  like  dogs,  tracing  prey  by  the  scent,  give  experimental  instruction  in  chemistry.  The 
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Adams  ftmale  academy,  voder  tiie  management  seminaries  of  the  same  grade  generally,  and  no 
of  Miss  Grant  (afterward  Mrs.  Banister)  and  compensation  was  allowed  for  the  time  spent  in 
Miss  Lyon,  assumed  a  character  entirely  un*  work ;  but  it  was  intended  to  make  the  pupils 
known  preTioosly  in  female  schools  in  this  coon*  independent  of  servants,  to  teach  sdf-deoial,  to 
try.    The  principles  afterward  adopted  so  sno*  promote  their  health,  and  to  preserre  their  in- 
cessfdUy  at  Bngoy,  by  Dr.  Arnold,  here  fonnd  terest  in  domestic  duties.    The  nnmber  apply- 
their  first  exponents;  and  the  snbstitntion  of  ing  for  admission  was  from  the  first  greater 
consoientionsnesB  and  benevolence  for  emulation  than  could  be  accommodated,  and  measures  for 
as  motives  to  progress  and  good  conduct,  which  the  erection  of  additional  bmldings  were  eom- 
subsequently  formed  so  marked  a  feature  of  the  menced  in  1689,  and  the  buildings  completed  in 
schools  at  Ipswich  and  South  Hadley,  were  first  1842;   After  the  first  year  the  assistant  teaidiers 
adopted  at  Londonderry.    Owing  partly  to  the  were  all  graduates  of  the  school.    Miss  Lyon 
severity  of  the  dimate,  the  school  at  London-  presided  over  it  for  12  yean.  The  reputation  cf 
derry  was  dosed  in  winter.   During  tbSa  season  the  school  extended,  not  only  over  every  part  of 
Miss  Lyon  taught  a  school  in  her  native  town,  the  Union,  but  to  foreign  limds.    The  thoroi]^ 
which  was  continued  there,  and  in  the  adjoin-  scholarship,  systematic  habits,  familiar  and  crit- 
ing  town  of  Ashfield,  for  6  yeara.    Beginning  ical  acquaintance  with  the  Scriptures,  and  esr- 
with  about  20  pupils,  the  number  increased  nest  and  efficient  benevolence  of  its  gradomtes, 
eventually  to  100,  the  greater  part  of  them  were  everywhere  remarked.    Between  60  and 
young  women  above  18  yeara  of  age.    In  1828  70  of  its  pupils  have  become  fordgn  missionaries, 
Misses  Grant  and  Lyon  removed  to  Ipswich,  and  a  very  much  larger  number  are  or  have 
Mass.,  and  were  followed  by  a  large  nnmber  of  been  the  wives  of  dergymen,  or  teachera  in  the 
their  pupils.    The  school  at  Ipswich  was  main-  United  States  or  foreign  countries.     In  ibo 
tained  through  the  year,  but  for  two  yeara  Miss  course  of  her  life  as  a  teacher,  Miss  Lyon  in- 
Lyon  spent  her  wintera  at  Backknd  in  teaching  stmcted  more  than  8,000  pupils,  nearly  all  of 
as  before.    In  1831,  however,  the  effect  of  such  whom  bore,  more  or  less,  the  impress  of  her 
extraordinary  exertion  told  so  severely  upon  character.    The  Mount  Holyoke  female  semi- 
her  constitution,  that  she  was  obliged  to  rdin-  nary  is  stiU  continued,  though  it  does  not  now 
qnish  the  Buckland  school,  and  confine  herself  stand  alone,  many  of  its  pupils  having  founded 
to  Ipswich.    For  the  next  4  years,  owing  to  seminaries  on  its  model    Miss  Lyon's  only  pub- 
the  impaired  health  of  Miss  Qrant,  the  entire  lished  works  are  a  pamphlet  entitled  ^^Tenaen- 
charge  of  the  Ipswich  seminary  rested  on  Miss  des  of  the  Principles  embraced  and  the  System 
Lyon.  The  establishment  of  a  seminary  for  ^rls,  adopted  in  the  Mount  Holyoke  Female  Semi- 
embodying  the  principles  hitherto  maintained  nary"  (1840),  and  the  '^  Missionary  Ofiering" 
at  Ipswich  and  Londonderry,  and  at  the  same  (Boston,  1848). — See  ^^  Power  of  Christian  ^ 
time  affording  its  advantages  at  a  low  price,  in  nevolence,  illustrated  in  the  Life  and  Labon  of 
order  to  collect  there  young  women  who,  like  Mary   Lyon,'*   by   Edward   Hitchcodc,    D.D. 
herself,  were  possessed  of  very  moderate  means,  (12mo.,    Northampton,   Mass.,  1861;   2d  ed. 
had  long  occupied  her  thoughts ;  it  was  hoice-  1860). 

forth  to  be  the  great  purpose  of  her  life.  On  LTON,  Matthew,  an  American  politician, 
this  subject  Miss  Lyon  corresponded  extensively  bom  in  Wicklow  co.,  Ireland,  in  1746,  died  at 
with  clergymen  and  friends  of  education  in  Mas-  Spadra  Bluff,  Arkansas,  Aug.  1, 1822.  He  emi- 
sachnsetts,  and  a  plan  for  such  an  institution,  to  grated  to  New  York  in  1765,  and,  being  too 
be  called  the  New  England  female  seminary,  poor  to  pay  for  his  passage,  was  assigned  by  the 
was  drawn  up,  and  trustees  were  appointed;  captain  of  the  ship,  in  accordance  with  the 
but  unforeseen  obstacles  defeated  the  project,  practice  at  tbe  time,  for  a  pecuniary  oonsidera- 
In  the  autumn  of  1834  she  resigned  her  connec-  taon,  to  a  &rmer  in  Connecticut,  in  whose  ser- 
tion  with  the  Ipswich  seminary,  and,  amid  great  vice  ho  remained  a  nnmber  of  years.  Subse- 
discouragements,  undertook  the  work  of  found-  quently  he  became  a  citizen  of  Vermont,  and  in 
ing  a  female  seminary  on  a  new  system.  Aided  July,  1776,  was  commissioned  as  Heutonant  in 
to  some  extent  by  clergymen  and  others,  she  one  of  the  companies  of  ^' Green  Mountain  boys.^ 
succeeded  in  obtuning  contributions,  and  on  In  the  latter  part  of  the  same  year  he  was  cash* 
Nov.  8, 1887,  a  part  of  the  buildings  having  iered  for  unnecessarily  deserting  anost  on  Onion 
been  completed,  the  school  was  opened  with  river ;  but  he  subsequently  servea  as  commis- 
about  80  pupils,  under  the  name  of  the  Mount  saiy-general,  and  eventnidly  rose  to  the  rank 
Holyoke  female  seminary,  being  near  the  pic-  of  colond  of  militia.  After  the  war  he  en- 
turesque  hill  of  that  name  in  South  Hadley  •  gaged  in  paper  making,  iron  casting,  and  a  van- 
township.  It  was  a  feature  of  her  plan,  to  which  ety  of  other  occupations,  and  at  one  time  edited 
she  had  adhered  against  great  opposition,  that  a  newspaper  of  an  ultra  democratic  character 
the  whole  domestic  labor  of  the  institution  was  entitled  ^^  The  Scourge  of  Aristocracy  and  Be- 
to  be  performed  by  the  pupils  and  teachers,  pository  of  Important  Politi(»l  Truth,'*  of  whidi 
each  pupil  in  her  torn  devoting  one  hour  a  day  the  types  and  paper  wera  mannfactoredby  him- 
to  domestic  duties.  This  was  not,  as  has  been  self.  He  married  a  daughter  of  Gov.  Chitten- 
stoted,  with  a  view  to  make  the  seminary  a  den,  and,  becoming  an  active  political  leader, 
manual  labor  institotion.  The  price  of  board  was  elected  in  1797  to  congress  by  the  anti- 
and  tuition  had  been  put  at  one  half  that  of  federal  party.    In  Oct.  1798|  he  was  convicted 
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#f  h  libel  on  President  Adama,  and  confined  for  Iq  1855  there  were  1,849  pnjnls  attending  pnbBo 

4  months  in  the  Yergennes  gaol,  a  fine  of  $1,000  sohools. 

which  had  also  been  imposed  npon  him  being  LYONS  (Fr.  Lyon;  ano.  Lugdanum),  the 

paid  by  his  friends.    An  attempt  to  expel  him  principal  manufacturing  city  of  France,  and 

from  oongreea  as  a  oonyioted  felon  failed  for  once  1884  one  of  its  most  poverM  fortresses. 

want  of  a  two-thirds  vote.    DnriDg  this  con-  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Bhone,  sitaatea 

greasional  term  he  had  a  violent  personal  alter-  at  the  Innctioa  of  the  Sa6ne  and  Rhone,  in  lat. 

cation  on  the  floor  of  the  hoose  with  Mr.  Oris-  46**  45^  N.  and  long.  4^  49'  E.,  at  an  elevation 

wold  of  Oonnecticnt,  ending  in  blows ;  bnt  the  of  nearly  1,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 

motion  to  expel  them  was  defeated.    In  1799,  distant  by  railway  814  m.  S.  S.  E.  from  Paris, 

-while  a  prisoner  in  gaol,  he  was  re&lected  to  218  m.  N.  N.  W.  firom  Marseilles,  and  100  m. 

congress  from  Vermont;  and  after  the  expira-  W.  8.  W.  from  Geneva;  pop.  in  1856,  of  the 

tion  of  his  term  removed  to  Kentacky.    At  the  city  and  its  communes,  292,721,  and  of  the  city 

first  congressional  election  held  after  his  arrival  proper,  256,960.    The  city  proper  is  chiefly 

he  was  returned  to  the  honse,  of  which  he  con-  built  on  a  peninsula  or  tongue  of  land  between 

tinned  a  member  until  1811.    Subsequently  he  the  Sa6ne  and  Rhone.    Some  extensive  quar- 

held  the  office  of  II.  8.  factor  for  the  Cherokee  ters,  as  St.  Just,  Si  George,  St.  Ir^n^e,  vaise,^ 

Indians  by  the  appointment  of  President  Mon-  te.,  are  situated  on  the  W.  or  right  bank  of  the 

roe,  and  removed  to  Arkaftnas,  of  which  he  was  Sa6ne,  on  and  around  the  hill  of  Fonrvi^rea, 

the  terrttoriid  delegate  elect  to  congress  at  the  which  is  crowned  with  a  tower  about  700  feet 

time  of  his  death.    Though  rough  and  impetu-  high,  commanding  the  most  imposing  view  of 

ocis  in  manner,  he  was  an  able  debater,  and  to  the  city  and  of  the  Alps  on  the  E. ;  and  on 

the  end  of  his  life,  which  witnessed  many  mu-  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhone  are  the  suburb  of 

tations  of  fortune^  continued  a  man  of  active  La  GuiUoti^re,  which  is  divided  into  two  sec- 

bosiness  habits.  tions  by  the  main  street,  and  the  new  district  of 

LY0NNAI6,  one  of  the  ancient  militaiy  the  Quartier  des  Brotteaux.    S.  of  the  city  the 

divisions  of  France,  comprising  the  provinces  new  and  handsome  suburb  Perrache  is  rapidly 

of  Lyonnais,  Forez,  and  Beatgolais,  and  bounded  extending  toward  the  peninsula;  and  on  the  N., 

N.  by  Bourbonnais  and  Bui^n^dy,  E.  by  Dau-  beyond  uie  fortifications,  on  the  dedtvity  of 

Ehini,  Bresse,  and  the  principality  of  Dombes,  a  hill  extending  from  one  river  to  the  other,  is 

).  by  Yelay  and  Yivarais,  and  W.  by  Auvergne.  the  commune  of  La  Oroix-Rousse,  including  the 

Its  capital  was  Lyons.    The  province  of  Lyon-  suburbs  of  Serni  and  St.  Olair,  and  chiefly  in- 

nais  was  divided  into  Lyonnais  proper  and  habited  by  weavers.    For  municipal  purposes 

Fronc-Lyonnais,  and  now  forms  the  depart-  Lyons  is  divided  into  6  arrondissements ;  the 

ments  of  the  Rhone  and  Loire  and  a  part  of  1st  comprises  the  N.  and  the  2d  the  S.  part  of 

the  department  of  Ain.  the  city,  and  the  8d,  4th,  and  5th  include  re- 

LYONNET,  Petbb,  a  Dutch  jurist  and  nat-  spectively  the  suburbs  of  GuiUotiSre,  Croix- 

uralist,  bom  in  Maestricht  in  1707,  died  at  the  Rousse,  and  Yaise,  which  were  annexed  to  the 

Hague  in  1769.    During  the  leisure  of  official  city  in  1862 ;  the  5th  arrondissement  includes 

duties  he  turned  his  attention  to  natural  history,  also  the  whole  right  bank  of  the  Sa6n6.    Even 

and  made  additions  to  a  French  translation  cf  the  most  repulsive  and  ancient  parts  of  Lyons, 

Lesser's  work  on  the  **  Theology  of  Insects,''  pub-  where  the  narrow  and  crooked  streets  and  lanes 

lished  at  the  Hague  in  1742.    In  1744  he  exe-  are  darkened  by  the  excessive  elevation  of  the 

*outed  drawings  for  Trembley's  treatise  on  the  houses,  which  are  7  to  9  stories  high,  have  been 

fresh  water  polypi.    In  1760  appeared  bis  great  rapidly  improving  within  the  last  20  year?, 

work,   TraiU  anatomique  de  la  eheniUe  qui  though  still  suffering  from  a  bad  system  of 

range  le  boisde  KtuU.  An  injury  to  his  eyesight  paving  and  firom  an  over-crowded  population, 

at  the' age  of  60  prevented  the  completion  of  nis  Among  the  most  beautiful  streets  are  those  of 

investigations  upon  this  caterpillar.    The  latter  Alg^rie  and  of  Oonstantine,  and  especlaUy  the 

Eart  of  his  life  was  chiefly  spent  in  making  a  Oentrale,  opened  in  1858,  and  the  Imp&riale  in 

irge  collection  of  paintings.  1855,  both  containing  many  fine  buildings  and 

LYOKS,  a  township  and  village,  capital  of  shops*    There  are  over  60  squares  or  public 

"Wayne  co.,  N.  Y.,  on  the  Erie  canal  and  the  places  in  Lyons,  but  only  a  few  of  them  are 

New  York  central  railroad,  44  m.  W.  from  very  attractive.  The  Place  Bellecour,  however, 

Syracuse,  and  86  m.  £.  firom  Rochester ;  pop.  is  one  of  the  largest  squares  in  Europe.    The 

in  1856,  5,205 ;  of  the  village,  8,221.     It  is  other  leading  square  is  the  Place  des  Terreaux 

drained  by  the  Clyde  river,  which  is  formed  by.  (noted  for  its  intolerable  heat  in  summer),  with 

the  junction  of  the  Oanandaigua  outiet  and  Mud  the  H6tel  de  YiUe  and  the  museum  or  pcUais 

creek.    The  village  contains  the  county  build-  dss  beaux  arts.    Cinq-Mars  and  De  Thou  were 

ings,  7  churches,  2  banks,  2  newq[)aper  offices,  executed  in  this  square,  and  the  guillotine  was 

the  Lyons  union  school  with  between  800  and  erected  there  in  1794. — The  SaAne  is  spanned  by 

900  scholars,  and  several  manufactories.  Among  12  bridges.  The  principal  are  those  of  Nemours, 

the  latter  is  an  extensive  manu&ctory  of  essen-  Tilsit  or  de  rAronev^ch^  the  superb  bridge  oi 

tial  oils,  principally  peppermint,  of  which  about  Mulatidre,  and  the  new  bridge  de  la  Quaran- 

10,000  lbs.  are  produced  annually,  being  ^  of  taine.    The  Rhone  is  spanned  by  7  bridges,  the 

the  whole  amount  made  in  the  United  States,  most  noted  of  which  are  the  suspension  bridge 
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of  Louis  Philippe,  Lafayette  bridge,  and  the  which  may  be  entirely  cut  off  from  the  city  bj 
bridge  de  la  Gaillotidre.  The  quays  of  Lyons  are  a  fortified  barrack  on  the  Place  des  Bernartltnes. 
the  most  remarkable  of  Europe ;  the  most  cele-  — ^Tbe  total  annual  value  of  the  goods  mannfac- 
brated  are  the  quays  St.  Clair,  St.  Antoine,  and  tured  in  the  arrondissement  of  Lyons  is  esti- 
Oiieans.    The  principal  public  buildings  are  the  mated  at  from  $60,000,000  to  $70,000,000,  of 
city  hall  and  the  pcdaU  des  beaux  arts.   The  for-  which  silk  forms  the  largest  proportion,  giving 
mer  is  one  of  the  nnest  of  the  kind  in  France,  has  employment  to  about  110,000  persons,  indad- 
a  front  about  160  feet  in  width,  and  is  flanked  ing  only  1,800  females  and  about  800  children, 
with  a  square  tower  and  dome  at  either  end ;  the  The  Jewellers  and  goldsmiths  of  Lyons  transact  a 
balustraae  is  ornamented  with  statues  of  Her-  large  business,  estimated  annually  at  $1,200,000. 
cules  and  Minerva,  and  in  the  centre  is  a  clock  In  the  sham  jewelry  trade,  which  amounts  to 
tower  surmounted  by  a  cupola.    The  palais  des  about  $1,500,000,  Lyons  ranks  next  to  Paris. 
heatix  arts^  or  museum,  in  the  ancient  convent  Carriages,  glass  and  crystal,  various  kinds  of 
of  St.  Pierre,  consists  of  4  large  piles  of  buildings,  acid,  orchil,  soft  soap,  indigo,  liqueurs,  iron  and 
devoted  to  toe  exchange,  chambers  of  commerce,  machinery,  leather,  colored  paper,  &c.,  are  all 
museum,  and  collection  of  arts  and  science  (with  manufactured  to  some  extent  in  Lyons ;  its  beer 
some  remarkable  specimens  of  Roman  antiqui-  is  celebrated ;  the  production  of  felt  hats  has 
ty),  schools  of  drawing  and  natural  history,  agri-  declined ;  its  dye  houses  for  cotton,  silk,  and 
cultural  and  other  societies,  depot  of  machines  wool  are  of  great  importance ;  woollen  shawls 
for  the  &^k  manufacture,  &c.,  and  to  a  public  are  produced  to  the  annual  amount  of  $2,400,- 
library^  which  is  one  of  the  best  provincial  li-  000.    All  these  branches  of  industry,  however, 
braries  in  France.    Another  celebrated  public  are  overshadowed  by  the  silk  manufactures. 
bi:dlding  is  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  which  was  founded  They  were  introduced  into  Lyons  during  the 
by  Childebert  and  his  queen  in  the  6th  century,  reign  of  Louis  XI.  by  merchants  of  Florence 
and  consists  at  present  of  a  series  of  buildings  and  Lucca,  and  great  factories  were  established 
extending  along  the  Rhone  and  accommodating  in  1586  by  Grenoese  manufacturers.    From  1650 
about  12,000  in-door  and  a  number  of  out-door  to  1660  the  silk  industry  employed  from  9,000 
patients.     The  hospital  of  Antiquailles  occu-  to  12,000  looms.    After  the  revocation  of  the 
pies  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the  Roman  edict  of  Nantes,  when  many  of  the  most  skilful 
emperors,  and  is  devoted  to  lunatics  and  incur-  weavers  went  into  exile  and  settled  at  Spitsl- 
able  diseases.    The  cathedral  or  church  of  St.  fields  (London),  Crefeld  (Rhenish  Prussia),  and 
John  is  a  remarkable  Gothic  edifice ;  the  church  other  places,  the  number  declined  to  about  4,000 ; 
of  St.  Nizier  is  an  elegant  building  of  the  14th  from  1780  to  1788  it  rose  to  18,000,  but  after 
century ;  that  of  Ainay,  and  the  churches  of  the  the  revolution  fell  to  8,000  or  4,000.    From  1804 
Cordeliers  and  of  St.  Paul,  are  among  the  other  to  1812  the  number  increased  to  12,000;  in  1816 
interesting  ecclesiastical  structures.    The  chapel  it  was  20,000 ;  in  1827,  27,000 ;  in  1837,  40,000  ; 
of  Notre  Dame  de  Fourvi^res,  although  a  modest  in  1848,  50,000 ;  and  the  number  in  1860  is  sup- 
building,  is  held  in  high  regard  on  account  of  posed  to  exceed  60,000,  consuming  over  6,000,- 
its  lofty  position  on  the  hill  of  that  name,  and  000  lbs.  of  silk,  valued  at  $85,000,000.    Silk 
of  its  great  antiquity.    Lyons  contains  also  a  weaving  is  not  oond noted  in  factories,  but  in  the 
Protestant  place  of  worship  and  a  synagogue,  dwellings  of  the  master  weavers,  eoch  of  whom 
and  has  altogeUier  about  20  Roman  Catholic  has  usually  from  2  to  8  looms,  which  with  the 
churches  and  chapels.    It  is  the  seat  of  an  arch-  greater  portion  of  their  fittings  are  his  own 
bishop,  and  has  an  academy  and  imperial  col-  property.    He  and  his  family  keep  as  many  of 
lege,  a  celebrated  veterinary  school,  a   great  the  looms  at  work  as  they  can,  and  employ 
number  of  learned,  educational,  and  charitable  campagnons  for  the  remainder.    The  latter  are 
institutions,  a  mont  de  pietS^  2  savings  banks,  not  permanent  readents,  but  remain  in  the  dty 
a  branch  of  the  bank  of  France,  and  a  great  '  only  while  there  is  a  demand  for  their  labor, 
number  of  courts  of  justice,  among  which  is  a  Apprentices  and  lanceurs  constitute  the  rest  of 
canseil  des prud^hommes,  a  commercial  tribunal,  the  operatives.    The  former  are  generally  ap- 
composed  half  of  masters,  half  of  workmen,  prenticed  from  the  ages  of  15  to  18 ;  the  Latter 
designed  to  settle  in  a  conciliatory  spirit  dis-  are  children  f^om  0  to  14,  who  prepare  bobbins 
putes   respecting   wages  and   other  matters,  and  weave  fabrics  demanding  less  skill  than 
There  are  over  20   printing  offices ;  and  the  others.    About  ^  of  the  looms  are  worked  by 
principal  journals  are  the   Cowrrier  de  Lyon^  master  weavers  and  the  members  of  their  fam- 
Gaeette  de  Lycn^  and  Salut  public.    The  city  ilies,  nearly  an  equal  number  by  eompagnons^ 
is  the  head-quarters  of  the  8th  military  division,  and  the  rest  by  apprentices  and  laneeurs  or 
The  fortifications  consist  of  18  detached  forts  children.    The  ^k  merchants,  of  whom  there 
arranged  in  a  circle  of  about  18  m.  round  the  are  about  600,  supply  the  raw  silk  and  the  pat- 
city,  crowning  the  hills  of  St.  Croix  and  Four-  terns  to  the  owners  of  the  looms,  to  whom  is 
vi^res  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Sa6ne,  and  of  La  intrusted  the  task  of  producing  the  web  in  a  fin- 
Croix-Rousse  above  the  suburb  of  that  name,  ished  state.    Halfthewages*paidbythesilkroer- 
They  have  been  built  since  1834,  in  consequence  chants  go  to  the  owners  of  the  looms  and  half 
of  the  outbreaks  of  that  year  and  of  1881.    The  to  the  laboring  weavera.    Most  of  the  raw  silk 
chief  work,  Fort  Montessay,  has  full  command  reaches  Lyons  through  London,  and  some  also 
of  the  turbulent  suburb  of  La  Croiz-Rousse,  via  Paris  and  Marseilles.    Efforts  to  secure  a 
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more  direct  trade  with  the  ailk-prodaoinff  cotm-  hj  Eruiois  I.,  and  embenislied  with  qixa^B  and 
tries  have  ho  wever  been  made  bjvarions  leading  fine  edifices  nnder  Loais  XV.  Tiie  citizens 
.hooses.  Aacihoolof  art  (inttitutionde  la  Mar-'  manifested  great  entbasiasm  in  behalf  of  the 
tinUre),  to  which  a  professor  is  attached  who  revolntion  of  1789,  and  snbseqnentlj  embraced 
teaches  the  adaptation  of  designs  to  the  loom  or  the  GKrondist  partj.  Afterward  they  rose  against 
the  mise  en  carte^  and  which  gives  free  instrno-  the  convention,  killing  the  president  of  the  Ja- 
tion  in  drawing  and  modelling  to  abont  200  oobin  dnb  (OhaUier),  and  the  city  was  subjected 
papils,  has  done  much  to  improve  mannfaotming  to  a  siege  by  a  republican  army  under  Keller- 
skilL  The  demand  from  the  United  States  has  mann  (Aug.  8, 1798),  and  compelled  to  surrender 
given  a  great  impulse  to  the  silk  industry  of  after  a  heroic  resistance  of  two  months.  As  a 
Lyons,  and  led  to  the  manufacture  of  a  cheaper  punishment  the  convention  doomed  the  city  to 
but  strong  kind  of  fabric,  suited  to  the  Ameri-  destruction.  Collot  d'Herbois  and  Foucb^  were 
can  market.  In  connection  with  the  silk  trade  sent  there  as  commissioners ;  the  city  and  its  en- 
is  an  establishment  in  the  palaU  dss  heaux  artiy  virons  were  deluged  with  blood,  and  over  2,000 
called  the  condition^  where,  by  the  agency  of  persons  were  put  to  death.  Under  the  reign  of 
heat,  the  un wrought  silk  is  reduced  to  an  eqna-  Kapoleon  I.,  when  the  invention  of  Jacqnitfd,  a 
ble  weight  and  dryness.  The  weavers  are  im-  native  of  Lyons,  was  introduced,  the  city  recov- 
perfectly  educated,  but  are  not  much  addicted  ered  its  prosperity;  but  it  was  again  shaken  in 
to  intemperance.  Continuous  hard  labor,  how-  1814  and  1815,  and  still  more  seriously  by  the 
ever,  has  degraded  them  physically;  they  are  commercial  crisis  which  followed  the  revolution 
subject  to  scrofulous  and  spinal  diseases  and  of  1880.  A  strike  for  higher  wages  produced 
rheumatism,  and  many  of  them  are  exempted  in  1881  a  terrible  insurrection.  The  operatives 
from  military  service  on  account  of  debility  or  seised  the  H6tel  de  Viile,  but  evacuated  it  on  the 
deformity.  The  upper  and  middle  classes  <^  arrival  of  Marshal  Boult  and  the  duke  of  Orleans. 
Lyons  ore  thriving,  and  include  many  families  A  formidable  political  outbreak  in  1884  could 
of  great  wealth.  The  neighborhood  of  the  city  only  be  quelled  after  several  days'  fighting  in 
is  said  to  contain  3  times  as  many  villas  aa  that  the  streets.  A  new  calamity  was  added  by  the 
of  Paris.  One  great  drawback  to  the  more  inundation  of  1840.  The  revolution  of  1848^ 
rapi<l  increase  of  the  industrial  establishments  is  however,  did  not  create  any  great  disturbances, 
tlie  want  of  coaL  The  deficiency  of  water  has  In  1866  Lyons  was  desolated  by  another  inun- 
been  remedied  since  1856  through  the  opera-  dation.  An  interview  between  Napoleon  III. 
tions  of  the  great  water  works  conopany,  in  con-  and  t^e  dowager  empress  of  Russia  took  place 
nect-ion  with  the  canalization  of  France.  The  at  Lyons  in  June,  1860. 
same  company  has  also  introduced  a  better  sys-  LYONS,  Gulf  of  (Fr.  golfe  du  Lion;  ano. 
tem  of  drainage. — ^The  ancient  city  of  Lugdunum  Oallieus  Sintu,  also  Mare  Oedlieum\  a  gulf  of 
was  mainly  built  on  the  hill  of  Fourvidres  (ana  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  S.  £.  coast  of  FrancCL 
Forum  Vettu),  Munatius  Plancus,  governor  of  between  a  range  of  the  Pyr^n^  on  the  W.  and 
Gaul,  founded  there  a  colony  as  early  as  43  a  headland  near  Toulon  on  the  £.,  washing  the 
B.  0.  Augustus,  under  whom  it  became  the  dioresof  the  departments  of  Benches  du  Rhone, 
capital  of  the  province  (Gallia  Lugdunensis),  Gard,  H^ranlt,  Aude,  Pyr6n6es-Orientales  and 
established  there  a  senate,  a  college  of  magis-  part  of  Var,  and  the  N.  E.  coast  of  Catalonia  in 
trates,  and  an  athenieum.  It  also  became  the  Spain,  extending  from  the  isles  of  Hydros  to 
centre  of  the  4  great  Roman  roads  which  trav-  Cape  Oreux  for  about  165  m.,  with  a  breadth  of 
ersed  Gaul.  Caligula  instituted  there  games  and  nearly  100  m.  The  Rhone,  Aude,  Il^rault,  and 
festivals.  Claudius,  who  was  bom  there,  gave  to  some  other  rivers  flow  into  the  culf.  The  prin- 
Lugdunum  the  privileges  of  a  Roman  city.  In  cipal  places  on  its  coast  line  are  Marseilles,  Tou- 
A.  I).  58  it  was  destroyed  by  fire,  but  rebuilt  Ion,  and  Cette.  The  shores  are  in  many  parts 
by  Nero.  Trajan,  Hadrian,  and  Antoninus  erect-  intersected  by  extensive  lagoons  and  low  islands, 
ed  in  the  city  many  monuments,  and  also  estab-  and  the  gulf  is  frequently  subjected  to  violent 
lished  annual  fairs.  Afterward,  having  declared  gales.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  the 
for  Albinus,  it  was  pillaged  by  his  rival  Septimius  lion,  in  consequence  of  the  fiiry  of  the  waves ; 
Sever  us  after  his  victory  near  the  town  (197).  hence  it  is  occasionally  and  correctly  called  by 
Several  martyrs  were  put  to  death  during  the  some  English  authorities  gulf  of  lion, 
persecutions  against  the  Christians,  St.  Pothinus  LYONS,  £DMUin>,  Lord  Lyons  of  Christ- 
amoQg  the  number,  and  according  to  later  writ-  church,  a  British  admiral,  born  in  the  hamlet 
ers  also  St.  Irenaus.  Attila  desolated  the  city  of  Burton,  near  Christchurch,  Hants,  Nov.  21, 
in  the  middle  of  the  5th  century,  when  most  of  1790,  died  at  Arundel  castle,  Sussex,  Nov.  28, 
the  great  Roman  monuments  were  destroyed,  1858.  His  ancestor,  Henry  Lyons  of  Antigua, 
although  a  few  relics  of  them  still  remain.  From  and  some  time  of  Philadelphia,  was  descended 
that  time  until  the  14th  century  the  city  was  sue-  from  a  family  settled  in  King^s  county,  Ireland, 
oessively  under  the  sway  of  the  BurgundianS)  in  1622,  and  married  a  daughter  of  Samuel 
Franks,  German  emperors,  and  its  feudal  arch-  Winthrop,  grandson  of  John  Wintbrop,  first 
bishops  and  municipal  council.  Under  Philip  governor  of  Massachusetts.  As  early  as  his  8th 
the  Fair  it  was  annexed  to  France.  During  the  year  he  accompanied  Sir  Richard  Bickerton  on 
following  period  the  city  acquired  great  celeb-  a  cruise  at  sea,  and  8  years  later  entered  the 
rity  by  its  trade  and  industry.    It  was  fortified  yacht  Royal  Charlotte  as  a  volunteer.    In  1803 
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he  reoetved  his  midshipnutn's  warrant,  and  for  and  aooompanied  the  saecessfbl  expedition  into 
several  years  saw  mooh  active  service  in  the  the  seaof  Azof  in  May  and  June,  1865;  anddnr> 
Mediterranean.  In  the  latter  part  of  1808  he  ing  the  siege,  whenever  the  opportonity  was 
went  in  the  Monmonth  (64)  to  the  East  Indies,  afforded,  he  was  constantly  riding  along  the  lines 
was  soon  aiter  appointed  acting  lientenant  in  in  front  of  Sehastopol,  and  participating  with 
the  hrig  Barraconta,  and  participated  in  several  energy  in  many  important  military  operations, 
hrilliant  exploits,  among  which  were  the  esoa-  His  retnm  to  England  was  the  occasion  of  nn- 
lade  of  Fort  Belgica  in  the  island  of  Banda  merons  ovations,  and  on  Jnne  28,  1856,  he  was 
Neira,  at  midnight,  in  the  midst  of  a  terrific  called  to  the  house  of  peers  as  Baron  Lyons  of 
storm,  and  the  captare  of  Fort  Marraok  in  the  Christchurch.  He  died  as  foU  of  honors  as  of 
straits  of  Snnda.  The  latter,  planned  wholly  years,  nniversaUy  beloved  for  his  amiability 
by  himself,  was  accomplished  on  the  night  of  and  genial  manners.  In  personal  appearance  he 
Jaly  80,  1811,  with  85  men,  who  stormed  a  is  said  to  have  borne  some  resembLsDce  to  Nel- 
Ibrtress  mounting  54  heavy  guns  and  garrisoned  son. — His  elder  son,  the  present  peer,  Rigbasd 
by  180  troops  and  the  crews  of  2  gun  boats,  de-  Bickebtoit  Pembll,  Baron  Lyons,  bom  April 
molisbed  a  large  portion  of  the  building  and  its  26,  1817,  has  officiated  in  various  diplomatic 
armament,  and  escaped  with  but  triflmg'loss.  capacities  in  Athens,  Dresden,  and  Florence, 
Subsequently,  in  the  command  of  a  flotilla  of  and  in  185^,  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Napier,  was 
gun  boats,  he  rendered  efficient  service  at  the  appointed  minister  to  the  United  States.  His 
capture  of  Meister  Cornelia;  but  he  was  com-  younger  son,  Emnnn)  Mowbbat  Ltohb,  anoffi- 
pelled  by  sickness  soon  after  to  return  to  Eng-  cer  of  the  navy,  born  June  27, 1819,  rose  to  the 
land,  where  in  1812  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  commander  in  1846,  and  commanded 
rank  of  commander.  Two  years  later  he  re-  in  the  Crimean  war  H.  M.  ship  Miranda,  when 
eeived  his  commission  of  post-captain.  For  he  received  a  wound  in  the  night  attadc  on  the 
many  years  after  the  peace  he  remained  on  sea  defences  of  Sebastopol,  from  which  he  died 
shore.  In  1828  he  was  appointed  to  the  Blonde,  6  di^s  afterward  (June  28, 1855)  in  the  hospital 
with  which  he  took  part  in  blockading  Nava-  of  Therapia.  Of  the  2  daughters  of  Admiral 
rino,  and  which,  under  his  command,  was  the  Lyons,  one,  Augusta,  is  married  to  the  duke  of 
first  English  man-of-war  that  ever  entered  the  Norfolk,  and  the  other,  Anne,  to  Baron  Wurtz- 
Black  sea.  After  much  important  service,  in-  burg,  a  Bavarian  nobleman, 
elnding  12  days  in  the  trenches  before  the  LTRE  (Gr.  Xv/>a),  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Morea  castle,  the  last  stronghold  of  the  Turks  and  famous  of  the  family  of  stringed  instm- 
in  the  Peloponnesus,  he  was  employed,  on  the  ments,  the  origin  of  which  is  lost  in  antiquity, 
formation  of  the  independent  Idngdom  of  It  was  ^Eimiliar  to  the  Egyptians,  as  appears 
Greece,  to  convey  King  Otho  and  his  suite  to  from  their  earliest  monuments  and  records,  and 
Athens.  In  acknowledgment  of  his  efficient  also  to  the  nations  of  western  Asia,  bywhom 
discharge  of  many  important  duties,  civil  as  it  was  introduced  among  the  Greeks.  The  lat- 
well  as  military,  he  was  knighted  and  appointed  ter,  however,  had  a  special  tradition  which  at- 
British  minister  at  the  new  court,  where  he  re-  tributed  its  invention  to  Mercury,  who  is  de- 
sided  for  14  years.  In  Feb.  1849,  he  became  scribed  by  Homer,  in  his  "Hymn  to  Mercury,'* 
British  minister  at  Bern,  and  in  1861  at  Stock-  as  forming  a  lyre  out  of  the  shell  of  a  tortoise 
holm.  In  Oct.  1853,  he  was  appointed  second  which  he  caught  at  the  entrance  of  the  cavern 
in  command  of  the  fleet  destined  to  operate  within  which  his  mother  Maia  had  a  few  hours 
in  the  Black  sea,  under  Admiral  Dundas,  on  previous  given  birth  to  him.  The  following 
whose  retirement  in  Deo.  1854,  he  succeeded  to  passage  in  the  hymn  affi>rds  a  good  description 
the  chief  command.    In  Sept  1854,  he  earned  of  the  ancient  lyre: 

the  warmest  commendations  by  the  admirable  And  thronsb  tb«  stone-flheiied  tortoiM»«  atrong  aUn 

manner  in  wliich  he  covered  the  landing  of  the  -^t  proper  ^*«»«»  raaii  hoieo  he  made, 

„.    -,  ^              i.  -E*        X     •         xj,                •       •  And  faatened  the  cut  Stems  of  reeds  within, 

aJliea  forces  at  JLUpatOna.     itWaSOWmgma  And  with  a  piece  of  leather  overlaid 

great  measure  to  his  arrangements  that   an  The  open  apace,  and  fixed  the  cubita  in, 

army  of  67,000  men  with  11,000  ha«e.  and  g^S^fo'S^&.SSjSjjrpfgSfJ^iJiSSL'" 

170  guns,  was  disembarked  m  the  neighbor-  Shxllvt. 

hood  of  a  hostile  force  of  nearly  equal  strength  The  instrument  above  described  seems,  how- 

without  the  loss  of  a  single  man.    Having  sup-  ever,  to  have  been  identical  with  that  to  which 

ported  the  French  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma  by  the  name  cithara  {Ki^apa)  was  subsequently 

bringing  his  guns  to  bear  upon  the  Russians,  he  given,  and  resembled  the  modern  guitar  in  hav- 

led  the  fleet  to  Balaklava,  where- he  arrivea  in  ing  the  strings  drawn  across  the  sounding  bot- 

advance  of  the  army,  with  which  he  codper-  tom.    In  the  lyre  of  later  times  they  were  free 

ated  vigorously  until  the  dose  of  the  war.    His  on  both  sides.    Concerning  the  original  number 

most  dashing  exploit  was  the  useless  and  hope-  of  strings  there  is  a  variety  of  opinions ;  but  from 

less  attack  upon  Fort  Oonstantine,  in  Oct.  1854,  the  fact  that,  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  7th  cen- 

undertaken  at  the  earnest  instance  of  Lord  Rag-  tury  B.O.,  Terpander  of  Antissa  added  to  the  in- 

lan  and  Gen.  Canrobert,  when  for  several  hours  strument  8  new  strings,  thus  constituting  it  a 

his  flag  ship,  the  Agamemnon,  sustained  at  a  heptachord,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 

distance  of  600  yards  a  terrific  fire  from  several  lyre  of  Mercury  could  not  have  had  more  than  4, 

hundred  heavy  guns  in  position.    He  planned  idthough  lyres  with  8  strings  were  undoubtedly 
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I  used  in  6ome  parts  of  Greece.  This  hepta^^horclf  and  of  &  sing^kr  form,  differing  in  the  two 
i  embracingacompassof  an  ootave,  was  that  most  sexes;  tarsi  long  and  robust,  covered  with 
I  commonly  nsed  among  the  Greeks,  and  snbse-  broad  scales  in  front ;  toes  and  daws  long  and 
>  quently  among  the  Bomaus,  for  many  ages;  al-  strong,  fitted  for  scratching;  orbital  region 
(  mongh  gradually  new  strings  were  added  and  naked.  The  general  color  above  is  brownish 
varionsmodifications  effected  in  the  shape  of  the  black,  and  grayish  brown  below;  the  head 
instrameQt.  In  Pindar's  time  lyres  were  made  slightiy  crested,  and  the  throat  rofons ;  there 
I  with  8  strings;  Timothens  of  Miletns  increased  are  S  kinds  of  feathers  in  the  tul,  which  are 
the  number  to  11 ;  and  as  early  as  the  age  of  long  and  16  in  number;  12  have  long  dender 
Sappho  and  Anacreon,  a  variety  of  instruments  shalts  with  delicate  filaments  more  and  more 
of  the  lyre  species,  introduced  firom  Asia  Minor,  distant  toward  the  end ;  the  middle  two  fea* 
such  as  the  magaaU^  barbiton,  and  others,  were  thers,  longer  than  the  restb  are  pointed  at  ihe 
in  use  in  Greece,  some  of  which  had  a  compass  end  and  barbed  only  on  the  inner  edge ;  the 
of  2  octaves  and  upward  of  20  strings.  About  external  two  feathers  are  broad,  growing  wider 
the  time  of  Pindar  the  lyre  seems  to  have  first  to  the  ends,  and  curving  outward  like  an  elon- 
become  distinct  from  tlie  cithara,  and  on  ao-  gated  8,  the  two  resembling  much  the  outline 
count  of  its  fuller  and  deeper  tone  was  employ-  of  the  ancient  lyre ;  the  curved  part  is  black 
ed  in  recitations  of  epic  poetry  and  other  com-  with  a  narrow  white  border,  and  pearly  be- 
positions  of  an  elevated  cnaracter.  It  consisted  neath  with  bright  rufbus  spots  on  the  inner 
of  a  tortoise-shell  sounding  bottom,  from  which  web.  They  are  shy,  running  rwidly  among 
rose  2  horns  (inixvs)^  the  one  shaped  like  the  the  brush  wood,  and  scratch  for  slugs,  beetles, 
letter  S,  and  the  other  like  the  same  letter  re-  and  Insects,  generally  among  the  fallen  leaves; 
versed,  connected  near  the  top  by  a  transverse  they  fly  but  little.  They  live  in  pairs  in  rocky 
piece  of  wood,  to  which  were  fastened  the  up-  places  overgrown  with  bushes;  their  motions 
per  ends  of  the  strings,  stretched  perpendicu-  are  graceful,  the  males  strutting  and  displaying 
larly  firom  the  bottom.  When  played,  it  was  the  tail  feathers  like  a  peacock ;  the  voice  is 
placed  in  an  upright  position  between  the  knees,  very  varied  and  pleasing,  especially  in  the 
while  the  cithara  rested  upon  the  knees,  and  morning  and  evening;  the  nest  is  made  of  roots 
the  sounds  were  produced  by  the  plectrum,  or  and  moss,  shaped  like  a  basin  and  roofed ;  the 
lyre  stick  of  ivory  or  polished  wood,  in  the  eggs  are  said  to  be  only  2  in  number.  The  sec- 
h&nds  of  the  performer,  and  sometimes  by  the  end  species  (if.  Alb&rtiy  Gould)  is  smaller,  with 
fingers  alone.  The  Egyptian  lyres^  constructed  a  shorter  tail,  and  with  the  outer  feathers 
on  a  similar  principle,  though  less  elegant  in  diorter  than  those  succeeding  them  intemaJIy. 
form,  were  of  oonsiaerable  power,  having  5,  7,  They  represent  the  rasorial  type  of  the  pa»ere$. 
10,  and  18  strings,  and  were  played  in  a  similar  LYSANDER,  a  Spartan  commander,  killed 
manner.  In  the  Berlin  museum  is  a  well  pre-  in  battle  in  895  B.  0.  There  is  no  mention  of 
served  one  pierced  for  18  strings.  The  lyre,  him  in  history  till  407  B.  0.,  when  he  succeed- 
though  invented  by  Mercury,  became  the  pecu-  ed  Gratesippidas  as  navaroh  or  commander  of 
liar  instrument  of  Apollo,  the  tutelary  god  of  the  Spartan  fleet  in  the  JSgnan.  Of  all  the 
music  and  poetry,  and  was  employed  to  perform  Spartans  of  that  age  he  was  perhaps  the  best 
the  prelude  to  recitations  of  epic  poetry,  and  to  fitted  to  contend  with  Alcibiades,  who  was  then 
fill  up  pauses  between  the  parts.  It  also  gave  in  command  of  the  Athenian  squadron.  Having 
its  name  to  a  spedes  of  poetry  called  lyric,  to  increased  his  fleet  to  70  ships,  by  contingents 
which  it  originally  ftimished  an  accompaniment,  from  the  insular  and  Asiatic  allies  of  Sparta, 
LYRE  BIRD,  a  large  tenuirostral  passerine  and  obtained  pecuniary  assistance  from  Cyrus, 
bird,  of  the  family  eerthiadcB  or  creepers,  and  recently  appointed  satrap  of  Ionia,  he  defeated 
sub-family  menurincB  or  wrens,  according  to  the  Athenian  fleet,  through  the  rashness  of  An- 
Gray;  and  of  the  family  fWo<^m(2ar  of  Cabanis.  tiochus,  whom  Alcibiades  had  intrusted  with 
Only  two  species  of  this  singular  bird  are  de-  its  temporary  command,  in  consequence  of 
scribed,  both  natives  of  Australia,  constituting  which  the  latter  was  superseded.  Lysander's 
the  genus  jnenura  (Davies).  The  common  lyre  term  of  service  having  expired,  he  was  suc- 
bird  (M,  mperba,  Dav.)  from  the  form  of  the  ceeded  in  406  by  Oallicratidas,  who  was  killed 
legs  has  been  placed  among  the  gallinaceous  the  same  year  at  the  battle  of  ArginussB.  The 
tribes,  and  its  name  of  wood  pheasant  indieates  allies  of  Sparta  then  ursed  the  reappointment 
its  general  resemblance  to  these;  it  has  also  of  Lysander;  but  as  the  Lacedsemonian  law 
been  ranked  with  the  hombills  among  the  cant-  did  not  allow  the  office  to  be  held  twice  by 
roBtres,  and  by  others  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  same  person,  he  was  named  vice-admiral, 
the  thrushes ;  but  it  seems  most  nearly  allied  virtually  with  the  chief  command,  though  nom- 
to  the  wren  family.  The  length  is  about  43  inally  subordinate  to  Aracus.  He  at  once  pro- 
inches,  of  which  the  tail  is  26 ;  the  bill  is  rather  ceeded  to  Ephesus,  gathered  a  powerful  fleet, 
more  than  an  inch  long,  resembling  that  of  a  established  his  personal  authority  in  Miletus, 
peacock,  strong,  keeled,  broad  at  the  base,  and  took  Oedress  in  Oaria  and  sold  its  inhabitants 
of  a  black  color ;  the  nostrils  long  and  narrow,  into  slavery,  and  carried  Lampsacus  by  storm. 
in  a  fossa  near  the  middle  of  its  length ;  the  The  Athenian  armament  soon  arrived,  and  fixed 
wings  moderate  and  rounded ;  the  body  about  its  station  at  ^gospotami,  on  the  opposite  side 
the  size  of  that  of  a  pheasant;  tail  very  long^  of  the  HeUespont    It  consisted  of  180  ships, 
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under  the  command  of  10  generala,  none  of  and  henoeforth  chiefly  doToted  himself  to  the 
whom  except  Conon  was  qualified  for  his  posi-  composition  of  speeches  for  parties  engaged  in 
tion.  Over  against  l^e  AUienians  in  the  har-  litigation,  sometimes  however  pleading  in  per- 
bor  of  Lampsacns  lay  the  Spartan  fleet.  For  4  son.  There  formerly  existed  over  4Q0  orations 
saccessive  days  the  Athenian  commanders  sailed  that  were  ascribed  to  him,  but  only  280  of  these 
across  the  intervening  sea,  with  their  ships  in  were  admitted  to  be  genuine.  The  number  now 
battle  array,  and  dared  their  enemy  to  come  out  extant  is  66.  None  delivered  by  himself^  save 
of  his  harbor.  On  the  5th,  when  the  Athenians,  that  agaiost  Eratosthenes,  have  come  down  to 
grown  presumptuous,  had  beached  their  tri-  u&  The  best  editions  of  his  remaining  works 
remes,  Lysander  rowed  swiftly  across  the  Hel-  are  those  of  J.  Taylor  Hliondon,  1739),  C.  Fortsdi 
lespont^andcaptured  the  entire  navy  of  Athens,  (Leipsic,  1829),  and  J.  Franz  (Munich,  1831). 
with  all  its  seamen,  except  8  or  9  galleys  that  There  is  an  English  translation  of  some  of  the 
escaped  with  Gonon  to  Cyprus,  and  the  sacred  principal  orations  of  Lysias  by  Dr.  Gillies, 
ship  Paralus  that  bore  to  A^ens  the  intelligence  LYSIMAGHIA,  a  genud  of  plants  arranged 
of  the  disaster,  lliis  catastrophe  decided  the  under  the  natural  order  of  primulacea.  They 
&te  of  Athens,  which  surrendered  to  Lysander  are  of  a  perennial,  herbaceous  nature,  have  en- 
early  in  40i,  and  also  brought  to  a  dose  the  tire  leaves  and  axillaiy  or  racemed  flowers,  and 
Peloponnesian  war.  If  the  glory  of  having  thecolorof  the  corollas  is  for  the  most  part  yel- 
captured  Athens  belongs  to  Lysander,  the  in-  low.  Tbe  species  belong  to  the  northern  por- 
£uny  arising  from  the  establishment  of  the  30  tions  of  Europe  and  of  America.  Several  are 
tyrants  over  her,  and  from  the  subjection  of  cultivated  as  garden  plants,  the  most  popular  of 
many  other  Hellenic  cities  to  a  cruel  despotism,  these  being  tibe  moneywort  (Z.  nummularia}f 
is  also  his.  The  victories  and  triumphs  achieved  with  a  prostrate^  creeping  stem,  solitary  axillaij 
by  him  appear  in  fact  to  have  disturbed  the  flowers,  and  ovate  acute  sepals.  The  leaves  are 
equilibrium  of  his<mind.  A  residence  in  Sparta  roundish  and  opposite  to  each  other.  It  is  a 
was  no  longer  tolerable  to  his  soaring  pride,  pretty  plant  for  covering  rock  work,  or  for  the 
nor  did  he  return  thiUxer  till  recalled  by  the  purpose  of  suspension  in  a  wire  basket  or  some 
ephori  to  answer  for  his  misconduct  in  Asia,  hanging  ornamental  design  from  which  its  pen- 
After  the  accession  of  Agesilaus  he  was  ap-  dent  stems  can  droop.  Tnere  are  several  species 
pointed  one  of  the  30  councillors  who  were  of  lyiimaehia  in  this  country,  known  more  fa- 
te accompany  that  king  in  his  expedition  to  miliarly  as  the  loosestrifes.  One  with  a  taJl 
the  East;  but  his  arrogance  soon  destroyed  stem  on  which  the  leaves  are  arranged  in  whwls 
whatever  influence  he  may  have  had  with  Age-  in  fours  and  flves,  and  with  graceful,  protruding 
silaus,  who,  to  get  rid  of  him,  sent  him  to  yellow  flowers  from  their  aiols,  is  the  Z.  quadrir 
superintend  affairs  in  the  Hellespontine  cities.  /<?^ui  of  Linnaeus,  common  in  moist  or  sandy  soils. 
In  895  B.  0.  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  Another,  with  an  erect  stem,  growing  2  or  3 
military  force  which  was  destined  to  cooperate  feet  high,  with  opposite,  heart-oval  leaves  sup- 
with  the  army  of  Pausanias  in  reducing  the  ported  upon  ciliate  footstalks,  and  with  large 
Boeotians  and  their  aUies.  He  entered  BoBotia  showy  flowers,  the  L.  eUiata  (Linn.),  is  the  m(»t 
and  laid  siege  to  Haliartus,  but  was  surprised  beautiful.  A  southern  species  somewhat  similar, 
by  the  Thebans  under  the  walls  of  that  city,  but  with  leaves  and  flowers  not  more  than  half 
and  slain.  It  is  said  that,  at  the  time  of  his  the  size,  is  the  X.  radicam  of  Hooker;  it  grows 
death,  he  was  involved  in  a  conspiracy  which  upon  swampy  river  banks  in  western  Virginia 
had  for  its  object  the  destruction  of  the  ezclu-  and  southward.  The  long-leaved  loosestrife 
sive  right  of  the  Heraclidaa  to  the  throne  of  (Z.  longifolia,  Pursh)  is  to  be  found  from  west- 
Sparta.  Lysander,  though  covetous  of  gold  for  em  New  York  to  Wisconsin.  The  species  are 
the  advancement  of  his  political  and  military  all  easy  of  cultivation,  and  are  pretty  garden 
projects,  died  poor.  He  is  chai'ged  however  border  flowers;  the  foreign  species  are,  how- 
with  having  corrupted  the  aristocracy  of  his  evei\  strangely  preferred, 
country  by  the  wealth  which  he  brought  in.  LiSIMACHUS.  a  general  of  Alexander  the 
LYSIAS,  an  Athenian  orator  and  rhetorician,  Great,  and  king  oi  Thrace,  bom  in  Pella,  Mace- 
bom  in  Athens  in  458  B.  0.,  died  there  in  378  donia,  about  360  B.  C,  dain  in  battle  in  281 
B.  0.  In  443  he  emigrated  to  Thurium  in  Italy,  B.  C.  He  was  the  son  of  Agathocles,  a  Thessa- 
and  there  completed  his  education.  After  the  liati^  and  was  early  distinguished  for  valor,  ac- 
destruotion  of  the  Athenian  armament  in  Sicily,  tivity,  and  bodily  strength.  On  tbe  division  of 
he  and  300  others  were  expelled  from  Thurium  the  provinces,  after  the  death  of  Alexander, 
by  tbe  partisans  of  Sparta.  He  returned  to  Thrace  and  the  region  bordering  on  the  Danube 
Athens  in  411,  where  he  was  imprisoned  as  an  were  allotted  to  him.  The  first  years  of  his 
enemy  of  tbe  oligarchs,  and,  had  he  not  con-  reign  were  passed  chiefly  in  wars  with  the 
trived  to  effect  his  escape,  would  probably  have  neighboring  barbarians,  and  in  the  extension 
been  put  to  death.  When  Thrasybulns  was  or-  and  consolidation  of  his  dominions;  but  in  315 
ganizing  at  Phyle  that  band  of  patriots  with  he  joined  the  condition  formed  against  Anti- 
which  he  restored  liberty  to  Athens,  Lysias,  gonus  by  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Cassander. 
then  sojourning  at  Megara,  sent  him  money.  In  306  he  assumed  the  title  of  king.  In  302  he 
arms,  and  mercenaries.  On  the  overthrow  oi  invaded  Asia  Minor,  overran  Phrygia,  and  re- 
the  tyranny  of  the  thirty  he  returned  to  Athens,  duoed  severid  of  the  Hellespontine  cities.    On 
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the  approach  of  Antigonus,  however,  he  retired  one  of  which  is  snpposed  to  ha\re  heen  the  ori- 

into  Bithjnia,  where  he  was  joined  by  8elencus,  ginal  fh>m  which  the  "Fameee  Heronles"  was 

and  the  two  confederates  advanced  in  the  spring  made  bj  Glycon :  the  sun  drawn  in  a  chariot  bj 

against  Antigonas  and  his  son  Demetrius.    Of  4  horses  at  Rhodes ;   "  Opportunity,''  a  youth 

the  ensuing  campaign  we  know  hardly  any  with  wings  on  his  ankles,  in  the  act  of  flying 

thing,  except  that  at  tbe  battle  of  Ipsus,  iu  the  from  the  earth ;  and  a  statue  representing  a 

summer  of  801  for  800,  according  to  Grote),  bather  scraping  himself  with  a  strigil,  called 

Lysimachus  and  Selencns  completely  vanquish-  Apoxyomenos,  which  was  so  admir^  by  the 

ed  their  antagonists,  and  shared  between  them  emperor  Tiberius  that  he  caused  it  to  be  remov- 

the  dominions  of  Antigonus.     Of  the  territory  ed  from  the  baths  of  Agrippa  to  his  own  palace, 

which  accrued  to  the  king  of  Thrace  in  con-  The  Roman  populace,  it  is  said,  were  not  ap- 

seqnence  of  this  victory,  he  retained  posses-  peased  until  the  statue  was  restored  to  its  former 

sion  almost  until  his  death,  rebnildiug  the  cities  place.  Lysippus  rejected  the  conventional  rules 

in  it  that  had  been  ruined  during  the  war,  and  of  the  older  statuaries,  and  applied  himself 

so  improving  and  enlarging  New  Ilium  and  the  wholly  to  the  imitation  of  nature.  If  he  idealiz- 

Mysiau  Alexandria  that  he  came  to  be  regarded  ed  at  aU,  it  was  on  human  forms,  and  his  human 

as  their  founder.    In  292  he  undertook  an  ex-  heroes  and  demigods  and  portraits  seem  to  have 

pedition  against  the  Getsd  N.  of  the  lower  Dan-  been  his  most  successful  subjects.    He  departed 

ube,  which  proved  unfortunate,  himself  and  his  in  various  particulars  fh>m  the  proportions  ob- 

whole  army  being  compelled  by  famine  to  sur-  served  by  his  predecessors,  giving  his  figures 

render  to  the  barbarians.    Dromichsates,  the  smaller  heads  and  more  slender  bodies,  whereby 

Getffian  chief,  however,  merely  reprimanded  his  he  said  he  made  men  as  they  appeared  to  be, 

captive,  and  restored  nim  to  liberty.    In  288  while  former  artists  made  them  as  they  were, 

he  formed  a  confederacy  with  Ptolemy,  Seleu-  In  the  elaboration  of  individual  parts  he  was 

ous,  and  Pyrrhus  against  Demetrius  Poliorcetes  unsurpassed,  and  particularly  in  the  execution 

(who  had  invaded  Thrace  during  his  absence  of  the  hair. 

and  captivity),  the  result  of  which  was  that  the  LYTHRUM  (Gr.  Xvtfpoir,  gore,  from  the  pur- 
latter  lost  his  kingdom  of  Macedonia,  and  that  pie  color  of  the  flowers),  a  genus  of  herbaceous 
Lysimachus  presently  got  possession  of  it.  But  plants  belon^ng  to  the  natural  order  Iffthraeea, 
a  domestic  tragedy  soon  afterward  led  to  his  generally  with  opposite,  entire  leaves,  no  sti- 
do  wnftUl  At  the  instigation  of  his  queen  Arsi-  pules,  axillary  or  whorled  flowers ;  seeds  many, 
no6,  daughter  of  Ptolemy,  whom  he  had  re-  without  albumen,  and  enclosed  in  a  two-celled 
cently  married,  he  consented  that  his  son  Aga-  pod.  The  lythrums  are  usually  called  loose- 
thocles  should  be  put  to  death.  This  cruel  deed  strifes,  a  name  which  they  share  with  the  lysi- 
so  aroused  the  indignation  of  his  Asian  sub-  machias,  though  veiy  characteristically  distinct, 
jects  that  they  rebelled,  while  Belencus,  his  an-  The  pur|)le  loosestrife  (Z.  Mlieariay  Linn.)  is 
cient  ally,  to  whose  court  the  widow  of  Aga-  a  native  of  Europe,  but  is  to  be  found  in  this 
thocles  had  fled,  levied  an  army  and  marched  country  in  wet  meadows ;  it  is  a  fine,  tall,  more 
to  the  aid  of  the  insurgents.  Lysimaehus  hast-  or  less  downy  plant,  with  large  purple  flowers, 
ened  across  the  Hellespont  to  encounter  Seleu-  It  is  remarked  abroad  that  the  color  of  the 
cus.  The  hostile  monarchs — ^the  two  last  sur-  flowers  varies  there  from  crimson  to  purple,  and 
vivors  of  the  generals  of  Alexander,  and  both  that  the  foliage,  though  usually  smooth  and 
almost  octogenarians — ^met  on  the  plain  of  Go-  green,  becomes  hoary  and  downy  if  the  plant 
rus,  in  Phrygia,  and  in  the  battle  which  ensued  grows  in  dry  places ;  its  stature  also  is  much 
Lysimachus  was  defeated  and  slain.  dwarfed  in  consequence.  It  is  sometimes  cnlti- 
LYSIPPUS,  a  Greek  sculptor  of  Sicyon  in  vated  for  its  beauty,  blossoming  in  midsummer, 
the  Peloponnesus,  flourished  in  the  latter  part  There  are  several  North  American  spedes.  The 
of  the  4th  century  B.  0.  He  was  originaUy  a  Z.  hyssopifoUum^  or  hyssop-leaved  loosestrife, 
workman  in  bronze,  and  rose  to  great  eminence  with  a  low  stem  6  or  10  inches  high,  numerous 
in  his  art  by  the  close  study  of  nature.  The  es-  oblong-linear  leaves,  and  inconspicuous  pale 
tlmation  in  which  he  was  held  is  attested  by  the  purple  flowers,  Is  found  near  salt  marshes  on  the 
well  known  edict  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that  coast  of  New  England.  A  very  fine  sort  is 
no  one  should  paint  him  but  Apelles,  no  one  Hunter's  purple  loosestrife  (Z.  ffunteri,  Don), 
make  his  statue  but  Lysippus,  and  no  one  repre-  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  having  opposite 
sent  him  on  gems  but  Pyrgoteles.  He  made  leaves  and  flowers  of  a  beautiful  red  color.  The 
statues  of  Alexander  at  aU  periods  of  his  life,  lythrums  are  easy  of  cultivation  by  sowing  their 
and  in  various  positions,  and  the  equestrian  stat-  seeds,  or  by  division  of  the  roots  of  the  perennial 
nes  of  25  Macedonian  chieftains  who  fell  at  the  species.  The  purple  loosestrife  has  an  astringent 
battle  of  the  Granicus.  There  is  a  tradition  that  property,  which  is  reputed  to  have  been  found 
the  celebrated  horses  of  Venice  formed  a  part  useful  in  inveterate  diarrhoeas.  A  species  be- 
of  this  group.  Lysippus  probably  worked  exclu-  longing  to  Mexico  is  accounted  astringent  and 
sively  in  bronze,  and  according  to  Pliny  execnt-  vulnerary,  a  reputation  belonging  to  the  genus, 
ed  the  enormous  number  of  1,500  pieces  of  all  The  petids  of  the  flowers  of  Z.  Bunteri  are  used 
kinds.  Among  the  most  celebrated  were  several  in  India  for  dyeing.  The  order -of  lythrncea 
statues  of  Jupiter,  including  the  colossal  one  at  contains  many  plants  of  decided  utility.  The 
Tarentum,  60  feet  in  height;  several  of  Hercules,  crape  myrtle  {LagentruBmia  Indica)^  a  small 
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shrubby  plant  with  elegant  orimpled  petals  of  ft  on  Nor.  19, 178T,  was  elevated  to  the  peerage  aa 

rosy  red  color,  and  much  admired,  belongs  to  Baron  Lyttel ton  of  Frankler.    The  last  10  years 

this  order,  as  also  the  henna  plant  of  Egypt,  of  his  life  were  spent  chiefly  in  retirement  and 

(See  Henna.)  literary  pursnits.     His  principal  works    are: 

LYTTELTOlf,  Geoeob,  lord,  an  English  his-  **  History  of  the  Life  of  King  Henry  IL  and  of 

torian,  publicist,  and  miscellaneous  writer,  bom  the  Age  in  which  he  lived  "  (4  vols.  4to.,  London, 

in  Hagley,  Worcestershire,  Jan.  17,  1709,  died  1767);  *^  Observations  on  the  Conversion  and 

tlierej  Aug.  22, 1773.    He  was  a  member  of  an  Apostleship  of  6t.  Paul"  (1747) ;  and  *^  Dialogues 

old  family  of  considerable  property,  and  was  on  the  Dead"  (4ih  ed.,  1765). — ^Hisson,  Thokas, 

educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  and  entered  par-  2d  Baron  Lyttelton,  was  a  young  man  of  much 

liament  in  1730.    Li  1737  he  was  appointed  seo-  ability,  and  was  supposed  by  some  to  have  been 

retary  to  Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  and  in  1744  the  author  of  the  **  Letters  of  Junius."    He 

a  lora  commisffloner  of  the  treasury.    In  1754  brought  himself  to  a  premature  grave  in  1779 

he  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  privy  council,  in  by  a  life  of  dissipation  and  profligacy. 

1755  was  made  chancellor  of  the  ezdiequer,  and  LYTTON  BULWEB.    See  Bitlwxb  Lttton. 


M 

Mthe  13th  letter  and  the  10th  consonant  of  lowed  by  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  does 

f  the  English  alphabet.    The  form  of  the  not  prevent  the  elision  of  tiie  preceding  voweL 

character,  like  that  of  the  other  English  letters,  For  the  most  part,  the  sound  of  M  has  come 

is  ultimately  derived,  though  with  important  down  unchanged  from  the  earliest  times.    It 

modifications,  from  the  ancient  Phosnioian.    Its  is  in  almost  every  instance  an  original  sound ; 

position  between  L  and  N  is  also  derived  from  as,  for  instance,  Eng.  mete^  Anglo-Sax.  metan^ 

the  ancient  Semitic;  as  in  the  119th  Psalm,  Moeso-Goth.  mitan^  Lat.  metior^  Gr.  M«Tpe«, 

where  Mem  is  preceded  by  Lamed  and  followed  Sans,  ma,  Heb.  madad^  Arab,  medda.    The  fol- 

by  JVun,    The  name  Mem  in  Hebrew,  like  the  lowing  are  the  principal  exceptions,  made  for 

word  ma/yim^  probably  signified  water,  the  Ethi-  euphony :  1.  In  words  of  Latin  oridn,  n  asaimi- 

opic  name  of  the  letter,  as  well  as  of  water,  lates  itself  to  a  following  m,  as  wimerue^  im- 

being  maL    The  letter  M  in  English  has  in  all  merse,  commute,  for  inmense^  inmene^  eonmnU. 

positions  one  uniform,  well  known  sound,  as  in  So  in  words  from  Greek,  n  or  a  labial  sometimes 

mine,  camp,  jam.    It  is  a  liquid  or  semi-vowel,  assimilates  itself  to  a  foUowing  m^  as  tymmetry 

capable  of  having  its  sound  protracted  indefi-  for  eynmel/ry,  lemma  for  lepma;  so  iQ&o  d,  as 

nitely,  in  contradistinction  firom  the  mutes,  ammunition  for  admunition,    2.  In  words  both 

whose  sounds  cannot  be  thus  prolonged.   It  is  a  of  Latin  and  Greek  orij^n,  n  sometimes  oon- 

nasal,  classing  with  n  and  ng.  It  is  alabial nasal,  forms  itself  to  a  following  labial,  by  becoming 

having  the  same  relation  to  the  labial  mutes  as  my  as  imbibe,  impend,  embarh,  combine,  em- 

n  to  the  lingual  mutes,  and  ng  to  the  palatal  Item,  iymbol,  eympathy,    8.  In  words  of  Teu- 

mntes ;  as  in  number,  tender,  longer  (as  if  writ-  tonic  origin,  n  becomes  m  before  a  labial ;  as 

ten  long-ger).    The  sound  of  M  is  one  of  the  Lat.  cannabis,  Germ.  Banf,  Eng.  hemp.    Where 

easiest  to  articulate,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  m  is  now  silent,  as  in  the  word  mnemonics,  it  once 

first  uttered  by  children.    It  is  found  in  all  doubtless  had  its  appropriate  sound. — The  Greek 

known  languages,  and  in  most  of  them  is  a  and  Hebrew  M,  as  a  numeral,  denoted  40.    The 

prominent  letter  in  the  words  for  mother  (mam,  Roman  M,  either  as  the  initial  of  mille  or  as 

mamma),  as  Sansc  mdtd,  Gr.  (irfTrip  (Dor.  /xa),  formed  from  a  diagram  composed  of  two  D« 

Lat.  mater.  Germ.  Mutter,  S\tLY,matia,  Armen.  (aD),  denotes  1,000;  and  this  is  its  numerical 

mair,  Heb.  em,  Chin,  mu;  for  nurse,  aa  Germ,  value  in  English.    It  is  sometimes  used  as  an 

Amime,  Slav,  manika;  and  for  breast,  as  Lat  abbreviation  for  English,  and  more  frequently 

mamma,  Gr.  /mi^ui;.  Armor,  m/xmm.  The  English  for  Latin  words  of  which  it  is  the  initiaL 
sound  of  M  is  that  which  belongs  to  it  also  in       MAB,  a  fairy,  celebrated  by  Shakespeare  and 

most  ofthe  European  languages.    In  French  and  other  English  poets.    The  name  is  of  uncertain 

Portuguese,  however,  at  the  end  of  a  word,  and  origin,  being  variously  derived  from  the  Mid- 

in  most  cases  at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  it  loses  its  gard  of  the  Eddas,  the  Habundia  or  Dame 

sound,  and  has  no  other  function  than  to  indi-  Abonde  of  Norman  fairy  lore,  and  from  the 

eate  the  nasality  of  the  vowel  which  precedes  Cymric  mab,  a  child.    According  to  Voss,  Mab 

it.    No  Greek  word  terminates  with  m.    In  was  not  tiie  fairv  queen,  the  same  as  Tita- 

Latin,  m  final  is  the  more  usual  characteristic  nia,  this  dignity  having  been  ascribed  to  h« 

of  the  accusative  singular.    The  ancient  gram-  only  by  mistaking  the  use  of  the  old  English 

marians  ascribed  to  it  in  this  case  a  different  word  queen,  which  originally  meant  only  a 

pronunciation  from  that  which  it  has  elsewhere,  woman.    Queen  Mab  is  mentioned  in  Shake- 

The  obscurity  of  this  sound,  perhaps  only  indi-  speare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Ben  Jonson*s  **Sa- 

eating  the  nasality  of  the  vowel,  still  appears  tyr,"  Randolph's  pastoral  of  "  Amyntas,'*  Drav- 

from  the  fact  that  in  Latin  verses  m  final,  fol-  -ton's  **Nymphidia,"  and  Milton's  ^'L'AUegro." 
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MABILLON,  JsAF,  a  French  eodesiAstie  and  received  aU  the  credit.    QaairelliDg  with  his 

author,  bom  at  St.  Pierre  da  Mont,  in  Cham-  patron,  however,  he  applied  himself  to  literatnre, 

pagne,  iN^ov.^S,  1632,  died  in  Paria,  Deo.  27, 1707.  and  in  1748  published  at  Geneva  his  Droit  pu- 

Having  joined  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur,  he  blie  de  V Europe^  which  achieved  a  remarkable 

was  chosen  to  assist  Dom  Jean  d^Achery  in  the  success.    It  was  followed  by  Obienations  ntr 

compilation  of  his  Spicilegiuin  Yeterum  Scrip-  let  Orea  (1749)  j  Oburvatioru  sur  le$  Bomaim 

torum,  and  subsequently  edited  the  works  of  (1751) ;  Mhttrettens  de  Phoeion  (Amsterdam, 

St.  Bernard  (2  vols,  fol.,  1690)  in  the  series  of  1758) ;    ObMrcatuma  9ur  Vhistoire  de  Ihince 

the  fathers  published  by  his  congregation.    The  ^Geneva,  1755);    Prifieipes  de»  nigodatiom 

ability  witn  which  he  discharg^  this  task  (Uie  Hague,  1757) ;  Be  la  mani^e  d'Serire  Vhi*- 

gained  him  a  high  reputation,  and  the  minister  toire  (1778) ;  J)e  la  ISgislation  (Amsterdam, 

Colbert  offered  him  a  pension  of  2,000  livres,  1776) ;  De  Vidie  de  Vhietoire  (1778) ;  and  Pririr 

which  he  refused,  asking  that  the  royal  muni-  eipes  de  morale  (1784).    Having  been  requested 

ficence  might  rather  be  shown  to  his  order,  by  the  government  of  Poland  to  prepare  for  them 

In  1688  he  was  sent  to  Germany  by  Louis  XIY.  a  code  of  laws,  he  visited  that  country  in  1771, 

to  collect  documents  relating  to  French  history ;  and  published  in  1781  a  work  Du  gauvemement 

and  the  applause  with  which  his  Iter  Germani-  de  la  Pologne.    He  was  also  consulted  by  the 

eutHy  a  narrative  of  the  journey,  was  received,  American  congress  in  1788  on  the  preparation 

induced  the  king  to  send  him  to  Italy  in  1685  of  the  constitution,  and  embodied  his  views  in 

to  make  purchases  for  the  royal  library.    A  his  Obeiervations  eur  le  gauvemement  et  lee  loie 

result  of  this  tour  was  his  Museum  Italieum  dee  6tate  Vnie  d^Amerique  (1784). 

(1687-'9),  containing  an  account  of  the  places  MABUSE,  Jav,  a  Flemish  painter,  whose  real 

which  he  visited,  the  rare  treasures  of  some  of  name  was  Gossaert  born  in  Manbeuge,  Hainaut, 

the  libraries,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  church,  about  1499,  died  about  1562.    Of  his  early  his- 

beside  several  learned  historical  dissertations,  toiy  little  is  known  with  certainty.    He  is  said 

While  at  Rome  he  examined  the  catacombs  to  have  studied  painting  in  Italy,  after  which 
with  great  care,  and,  dissatisfied  with  the  hon-  ■  he  practised  his  art  in  various  cities  of  the 

ors  paid  to  some  of  the  relics  found  there,  wrote  Netherlands,  leading  at  the  same  time  a  dissi- 

a  letter  in  Latin  under  the  title  of  ^^Eusebins  pated  and  scandalous  career.    During  the  reign 

of  Rome  to  Theophilus  of  France,  on  the  Yen-  of  Henry  VUI.  he  found  his  way  to  England, 

oration  of  Unknown  Saints,"  which  was  exam-  and  punted  several  of  the  royal  family  ana 

ined  by  the  congregation  of  the  Index,  and  many  persons  of  distinction.    He  was  the  con* 

would  have  been  condemned  had  not  the  author  temporary  and  friend  of  Albert  Dfirer  and  Lu- 

printed  a  new  edition  with  alterations.    Soon  caa  van  Leyden.    His  most  celebrated  picture, 

afterward  he  was  selected  by  his  superiors  to  the  **  Descent  ttom  the  Gross,"  perishea  in  the 

refute  Ranc6,  abbot  of  La  Trappe,  who  in  a  fire  which  destroyed  the  cathedral  of  Middel- 

recent  work  had  condemned  the  custom  of  per*  burg,  where  it  was  deposited.     The  finest  of 

mitting  monks  to  study.    MabiUon^s  ^^  Essay  on  the  authenticated  works  passinff  under  his  name 

Monastic  Studies,"  which  appeared  in  conse*  is  the  '^  Wise  Men^s  Oflfering,"  now  in  the  poch 

quence  in  1691,  was  equally  remarkable  for  session  of  the  earl  of  Carlisle, 

sound  argument  and  good  teinper.    His  most  «  MAOADAM,  John  Loudon,  the  originator  of 

important  other  works  are:    Vetera  Analeeta  macadamizedroads,bominAyr,  Scotland,  Sept. 

U  vols.  8vo.,  1675-'85);   De  Be  DiplomaUea  21, 1756,  died  in  MofiEat,  Dumfriesshire,  Nov.  26. 

(1681) ;  and  De  Liturgia  Qallieana  (1685).    He  1886.    Both  his  parents  came  of  distinguished 

edited  and  published  with  Ruinart  Acta  Sane*  Scottish  families.    On  the  death  of  hb  father  in 

torum  Ordinie  Saneti  Benedict^  commenced  by  1770  he  was  sent  to  his  uncle  William  Macadam, 

D^Achery,  and  published  the  first  4  vols,  of  the  who  came  to  America  attached  to  the  commis- 

Annalee  Ordinie  Benedictini  (6  vols.,  Paris,  sariat  department  of  the  army  which  was  sent 

1703-89).    A  collection  of  his  Oweragee  pae^  out  under  the  earl  of  Loudon  for  the  conquest  of 

thumes  (8  vols.  4to.,  Paris)  appeared  in  1724,  Canada,  and  after  the  peace  with  France  had 

and  his  "  Inedited  Correspondence  with  Mont-  settled  in  New  York.    He  placed  his  nephew 

fancoD,  Magliabecchi,  &c.,"  was  edited  by  M>  in  a  counting  house  in  that  city,  of  which 

Yalery  (8  vols.,  Paris,  1847)*  he  subseqently  became  a  successful  merchant 

MABLY,  G^BRisL   BoNNOT  DK,  a  French  and  prominent  citizen.    A  loyalist  from  princi* 

ecclesiastic  and  publicist,  bom   in  Grenoble,  pie,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  his  king  when  the 

March  14,  1709,  died  in  Paris,  April  28,  1785.  war  of  the  revolution  broke  out.    During  its 

His  family  name  was  Bonnot.  Like  his  younger  continuance  he  held  the  appointment  of  agent 

brother,  the  philosopher  Condillac,  he  was  des-  for  the  sale  of  prizes  at  the  port  of  New  York, 

tined  for  the  church,  and  after  studying  at  the  an  office  in  which  he  made  a  considerable  for- 

seminary  of  Saint  Sulpice  in  Paris  was  ordained  tune,  the  greater  portion  of  which  he  lost,  how- 

fubdeacon.  He  showed  little  liking  for  theology,  ever,  at  the  peace  of  1788,  when  with  the  other 

and  for  some  time  was  secretly  employed  in  loyalists  of  the  city  he  was  compelled  to  aban- 

affairs  of  state  by  his  relative  Cardinal  de  Ten-  don  America  for  ever.    He  returned  to  Scotland 

cin,  minister  of  Louis  XY.,  conducting  the  most  in  May  of  that  year,  and  resided  for  a  brief  period 

difficult  negotiations  and  writing  elaborate  re-  at  DumcriedOf  near  Moflfat,  Dumfriesshire,  but 

ports  with  an  ability  for  which  Uie  minister  soon  purchased  the  estate  of  Sandirie  in  the 
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ooanty  of  Ayr.  He  took  a  promineDt  part  artificial  flooring  forming  a  strong,  smooth, 
in  the  affairs  of  the  county,  was  in  the  com-  solid  surface,  capable  of  carrying  great  weight, 
mission  of  the  peace,  a  trustee  of  the  roads,  and  over  which  carriages  may  pass  without 
and  deputy  lord  lieutenant  of  the  county.  At  meeting  any  impediment  To  form  a  trae  mac- 
the  commencement  of  the  war  with  France  adamized  road  the  following  principles  mnst  be 
he  raised  a  corps  of  artillery  for  the  protec-  fully  understood  and  acted  upon :  that  it  is  the 
tion  of  Ayrshire,  and  received  the  commis-  native  soil  which  really  supports  the  wei^t  of 
sion  of  m^or  from  George  III.  It  was  in  the  traffic ;  that  while  this  soil  is  preserv^  in  a 
course  of  his  duties  as  a  ma^trate  and  trus-  dry  state  it  will  carry  any  weight  without  sink- 
tee  of  roads  in  Ayrshire  that  Mr.  Macadam^s  ing,  and  that  it  does  in  fact  carry  both  the  road 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  want  of  scien-  and  the  carriages;  that  this  native  soil  mnst  be 
tific  principle  in  the  formation  of  roads.  The  rendered  quite  dry  by  a  thorough  draining  from 
result  of  his  observation  and  studies  was  the  all  under  water,  and  a  covering  impenetrable 
elaboration  of  the  system  which  has  received  to  rain  must  then  be  placed  over  it  to  preserve 
his  name.  He  did  not,  however,  devote  him-  it  in  that  dry  state ;  that  the  thickness  of  a 
self  to  bringing  his  system  into  practical  opera-  road  should  only  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of 
tion  at  once,  for  in  1798  he  was  sent  by  the  material  necessary  to  form  such  impervious  oov- 
British  government  to  the  west  of  England  to  ering,  and  never  by  any  reference  to  its  own 
regulate  and  remove  abuses  in  the  victualling  of  power  of  carrying  weight.  This  covering  or 
the  navy  in  the  western  ports,  in  which  service  roof  of  the  soil  must  be  made  of  clean  dry  stone 
he  was  kept  till  1802,  when  he  removed  from  broken  into  small  fragments,  each  not  exceeding 
Falmouth  to  Bristol.  After  1827  he  resided  at  6  ounces  in  weight,  about  the  size  of  a  pigeon^s 
Hoddesdon,  Hertfordshire.  From  1798  to  1816,  egg,  which  mnst  be  so  prepared  and  liud  as 
when  Mr.  Macadam  was  appointed  the  surveyor-  to  unite  by  its  own  angles  into  a  firm,  corn- 
general  of  the  Bristol  trust,  and  first  commenced  pact,  impenetrable  body.  This  cannot  be  effect- 
the  making  of  roads  upon  his  own  principles,  ed  unless  the  greatest  care  be  taken  that  no 
he  was  engaged  during  all  his  leisure  in  travel*  earth,  clay,  sand,  chidk,  or  other  matter  that 
ling  through  Great  Britain,  and  investigating  will  hold  or  conduct  water  be  mixed  with  the 
the  condition  of  the  roads.  In  this  investiga-  broken  stone.  A  road  i>erfectly  made  on  these 
tion,  made  as  a  private  individual  and  at  his  principles  completely  excludes  water,  and  there- 
own  expense,  he  travelled  80,000  miles  and  fore  never  can  be  affected  by  the  action  of  frost, 
spent  over  5  years  in  time  and  more  than  £5,000  The  thickness  of  the  stratum  of  broken  stone 
in  money.  In  1811  he  made  a  communication  should  never  be  less  than  7  nor  more  than  10 
to  a  committee  of  the  house  of  commons  upon  inches ;  and  the  surface  should  be  made  nearly 
the  state  of  the  roads  of  the  kingdom,  contain-  flat,  never  having  a  greater  slope  from  the  cen- 
ing  the  outlines  of  his  system  and  directions  for  tre  to  the  sides  than  an  inch  in  every  5  feet, 
repairing  roads.  In  Dec.  1815,  he  was  appoint-  which  will  be  ample  to  carry  off  all  rain<  The 
ed  surveyor-general  of  the  trust,  or  district  of  discovery  by  Mr.  Macadam  that  angular  frag- 
roads  of  Bristol,  and  in  Jan.  1816,  commenced  ments  of  hard  materials,  sufficiently  reduced  in 
carrying  his  system  into  operation.  He  met  size,  will  coalesce  or  bind  into  a  compacted 
with  the  greatest  opposition  from  the  farmers,  mass  of  stone  under  the  pressure  of  wheels, 
traders,  and  common  people,  as  well  as  from  the  thus  forming  a  sort  of  natural  mosaic  impene- 
employees  of  all  grades  under  the  old  system,  trable  to  water,  and  the  system  of  road  making 
which  had  brought  the  roads  of  the  trust  into  so  based  upon  it,  have  been  of  greater  service  and 
bad  a  state  that  most  of  them  were  then  actu-  benefit  to  mankind  than  any  other  contribution 
ally  under  indictment  So  inveterate  and  so  to  the  science  of  locomotion  except  the  invention 
general  was  this  prejudice,  and  so  inimical  were  of  the  steam  engine. — ^Mr.  Macadam  never  de- 
the  old  surveyors  to  the  new  system,  that  Mr.  manded  nor  received  any  remuneration  from  the 
Macadam  after  a  brief  period  was  compelled  to  various  authorities,  committees,  and  trusts  by 
call  upon  his  8  sons,  William,  James,  and  Lou-  whom  he  was  consulted,  except  what  was  freely 
don,  to  act  as  surveyors,  having  found  that  no  tendered ;  and  very  many  of  them  never  even 
person  not  of  his  own  family  could  be  depended  paid  the  expenses  &at  tiiey  occasioned  him.  He 
upon  to  carry  out  the  necessary  details.  After  never  would  take  a  contract  to  make  or  repair 
the  benefits  of  the  system  became  palpable,  the  a  road  himself,  nor  permit  any  of  his  family  to 
rapidity  of  its  adoption  was  remarkable.  Within  do  so.  He  declined  all  offers  made  him  to  leave 
4  years  700  miles  of  road  in  15  different  trusts  England  and  take  charge  of  the  public  roads 
were  made;  and  within  8  years  Mr.  Macadam  of  foreign  countries,  espedaDy  an  extremely 
had  given  his  personal  attention  and  his  advice  liberal  and  very  complimentary  one  from  the 
and  assistance  to  no  fewer  than  70  trusts  in  28  late  emperor  Nicholas  of  Russia.  In  1825  the 
different  counties  in  Great  Britain.  In  a  few  British  parliament  voted  Mr.  Macadam  £4,000 
years  later,  out  of  the  25,600  miles  of  public  toward  repaying  his  expenses  in  introducing  his 
roads  in  the  kingdom,  nearly  seven  tenths  were  system,  and  an  additional  sum  of  £2,000  as  a 
macadamized ;  and  at  the  death  ^of  the  inventor  consideration  for  the  benefit  the  nation  had  de- 
of  the  system  (1836)  it  is  believed  that  there  rived  from  his  labors  and  the  free  gift  of  his 
were  not  250  miles  of  the  whole  not  macadam-  invention.  Even  this  strikingly  inadequate 
ized. — ^A  road,  according  to  Mr.  Macadam,  is  an  compensation  was  never  wholly  paid.    He  was 
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at  the  same  time  offered  knightbood,  which  governor's  palace,  and  the  English  factory.  On 

he  refused.    The  goTernment  sobsemientlj  ten-  the  hills  around  the  city  are  forts  which  have 

dered  the  title  to  his  second  son,  James  (the  an  imposing  appearance,  but  are  badlr  armed 

eldest,  "William,  having  previously  died),  then,  with  worn-out  cannon.    The  principal  Portu- 

and  until  his  own  dea&  in  1852,  surveyor-gen«  guese  officials  are  the  governor,  the  Judge,  and 

era!  of  the  metropolitan  trust,  or  road  district  the  bishop.    There  is  a  college  here  for  the 

of  London ;  and  it  was  accepted  by  him  against  education  of  Catholic  priests,  a  grammar  school 

his  father's  advice.    From  this  fact,  added  to  in  which  Portuguese  is  taught,  an  English  hoe- 

his  long  service  in  the  metropolitan  trust,  has  pitAli  &nd  several  other  benevolent  institutions^ 

arisen  the  erroneous  statement,  sometimes  even  The  harbor  of  Macao  has  not  sufficient  depth 

made  in  print,  that  Sir  James  Macadam  was  of  water  for  large  vessels,  which  anchor  in  the 

the  originator  of  the  system  invented  by  his  roads  E.  S.  E.  of  the  city  and  about  5  m.  dis- 

father.  Mr.  Macadam  was  twice  married :  first  tant.    But  little  shipping  is  owned  in  the  place, 

during  his  residence  in  America,  to  Miss  Nicoll  and  the  trade  is  carried  on  almost  wholly  by 

of  Long  island;  and  in  1827  to  Miss  De  Lancey,  Chinese  and  British  merchants.    The  climate 

eldest  daughter  of  John  Peter  De  Lancey,  of  is  healthy  and  temperate,  and  the  city  is  a  fa- 

Iloathcote  Hill,  Mamaroneck,  N.  Y.,  and  a  vorite  resort  for  invalids  from  India.     Macao 

sister  of  the  Rt.  Rev.  William  H.  De  Lancey,  was  granted  to  the  Portuguese  in  1586  by  the 

present  bishop  of  western  New  York ;  a  lady  Chinese  emperor,  in  reward  for  their  servicea 

of  American  extraction,  but  who  was  born  and  in  repelling  the  incursions  of  a  Japanese  pirate, 

resided  in  England.  It  had,  however,  been  the  seat  of  a  factory  be- 

MAC ANALLY,  David  Rigs,  an  American  fore  that  period,  and  between  1553  and  1561 

clergyman,  born  in  Grainger  co.,  Tenn.,  Feb.  IT.  was  the  residence  of  the  poet  CamoSns,  who 

1810.    He  was  admitted  into  the  conference  of  held  a  small  judicial  office  there,  and  wrote  a 

the  Methodist  Episcopal  church  as  a  travelling  part  of  the  *^  Lusiad ''  in  a  grotto  in  a  garden 

preacher,  at  Abingdon,  Ya.,  in  Dec.  1829.  After  behind  the  city.    Macao  was  for  a  long  period 

12  years  of  service  on  circuits  and  districts,  he  the  seat  of  a  great  trade,  not  only  with  China, 

was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the  East  Tennes-  but  with  Japan,  the  Philippine  islands,  and  In- 

see  female  institute  in  Knoxville,  in  which  post  do-China.    It  dwindled  with  the  decline  of  the 

he  remained  8  years.    In  1851  he  was  appointed  Portuguese  power  in  the  East,  and  is  now  of 

editor  of  the  "  Christian  Advocate"  in  St.  Louis,  little  commercial  or  political  importance. 

Mo.  He  had  been  since  1840  indirectly  connect-  MACAQUE,  a  name  given  to  several  quad- 

ed  with  the  press  in  North  Carolina  and  Ten-  rumanous   animals   intermediate  between  tiie 

nessee.    He  has  published  various  pamphlets  long-tailed  monkeys  and  the  baboons,  oonstitut- 

and    tracts  on  educational  and    controversial  ing  the  genus  tnacfietts  (Lac^p.),  characterized 

subjects,  and  for  several  years  was  connected  by  a  facial  angle  of  40''  or  45°,  elongated  muzzle, 

with  Horace  Mann  and  others  in  the  endeavor  distinct  superciliary  ridges,  long  and  large  ca> 

to  improve  the  common  school  system  of  the  nines,  short  tail,  and  rather  compact  form, 

country.     He  is  the  author  of  ^  Sketches  of  The  common  macaque  (IT.  eynomolgus,  Lac6p.) 

the  Life  and  Character  of  Mrs.  Ramsey,"  "  Life  is  olive  brown  above  and  grayish  white  below, 

and  Times  of  William  Patton,"  and  ''  Life  and  with  black  feet ;   it  inhabits  the  interior  of 

Times  of  Samuel  Patton."  Africa,  and,  according  to  Geoffrey,  the  island 

MACAO,  a  Portuguese  city  on  the  coast  of  of  Java.  It  has  the  coloring  and  the  compara- 
Chino,  at  the  mouu  of  the  Canton  river,  in  tively  long  tail  of  the  guenons,  but  the  heavy 
lat.  22**  12'  45''  N.,  long.  118""  85'  E. ;  pop.  and  strong  form  of  the  baboons;  the  general 
about  60,000,  of  whom  50,000  are  Chinese,  and  position  is  on  all  fours  or  seated  on  the  ground, 
the  remainder  a  mixed  multitude  of  nearly  all  taking  food  either  by  the  hands  or  immediately 
nations.  The  city  occupies  apeninsula  on  the  by  the  mouth,  filling  the  ample  cheek  pouches 
S.  E.  side  of  the  island  of  Heang-shang.  A  before  swallowing  any  thing.  The  wanderoo, 
low  narrow  isthmus  about  i  m.  wide  loins  or  lion-tailed  monkey  (M,  SilmtUy  Lac^p.),  front 
this  peninsula  to  the  main  island.  The  Chinese  the  Indian  archipelago,  is  black  above,  with 
have  built  a  wall  across  this  isthmus,  and  for-  grayish  longer  hair  on  the  back  of  the  neck  and 
merly  maintained  a  guard  there  to  prevent  for-  a  gray  beard ;  under  parts  gray ;  tail  witii  a  tuft 
eigners  from  passing.  The  Portuguese  territory  at  the  end;  it  is  about  as  large  as  a  spaniel 
is  8  m.  in  len^h  by  }  m.  in  breadth.  The  city  dog^  living  in  the  woods,  feeding  on  roots  and 
is  built  chieny  on  the  acclivity  of  two  hills  leaves,  and  of  harmless  disposition.  The  pig- 
around  a  large  semicircular  bay.  Its  white-  tailed  macaque  (if.  rhesvs,  Geoffi'.),  from  east- 
washed  houses  make  a  pretty  appearance  from  em  India,  is  grayish  green  above,  with  short 
the  roadstead,  but  the  streets  are  narrow,  and  tail,  golden  yellow  nates^  and  gray  extremities, 
the  Chinese  populatioJi  live  in  miserable  and  The  brown  baboon  (m.  nemesMnttSy  Geoffr.), 
filthy  dwellings.  The  best  part  of  the  place  from  Java  and  Sumatra,  is  deep  brown  above, 
consists  of  a  long  line  of  well  built  houses  on  with  a  black  dorsal  stripe,  tail  slender  and 
the  beach,  in  front  of  which  is  a  promenade  reaching  to  the  nflHWe  of  the  thigh,  and  limbs 
sailed  the  Pray  a  Grande.  There  are  12  Por-  yellowish.  The  blaMTbaboon  (M.  nigery  Desm.) 
tuguese  churches  and  several  convents.  The  has  the  hair  rather  woolly,  with  a  crest  on  the 
chief  public  buildings  are  the  senate  house,  ths  head,  the  tail  a  mere  taberde,  and  the  muzssl^ 
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dopgated.    Some  of  these  maoaqtiee  have  been  fore  him,  but  he  first  gave  to  them  poetic  ex- 

placed  in  the  genus  «ni«iM  (Oav.),  which  indades  cellence.    His  principal  poem,  Maccarojun,   a 

the  Barbarv  ape  (/.  tyloantis^  Geoffr.)*  the  burlesque  mixture  of  Latin,  Italian,  Tuscan,  and 

tailless  species  li  ving  wild  upon  the  rock  of  Gib-  plebeian  words  and  forms,  satirically  narrates  the 

raltar,  and  Uie  only  one  found  in  Europe.    This,  adventures  of  its  hero  until  he  finuly  arriyes  in 

with  the  last  named  species,  leads  to  the  eyno-  hell.    In  his  Apologetica  to  the- work  he  de- 

cephaU  or  dog-faced  baboons.    These  monkeys  scribes  the  new  species  of  poetry,  deriving  the 

are  frequently  seen  in  menageries,  and,  when  name  from  macaroni,  because,  like  that  melange 

taken  yonng,  are  easily  tamed ;  less  active  than  of  paste,  butter,  cheese,  and  spice,  it  should  be 

ordinary  monkeys  and  more  powerful,  they  coarse  and  popular.    The  oldest  German  macar 

have  not  the  ferocity  and  dif^sting  habits  of  ronic  poem  is  the  FloiOy  Cortum  venieale  ds 

the  baboons.    (See  Afe,  and  Baboon.)  Flou  moartibus^  illis  DeirietdU,  qua  omn€$fer$ 

MACARONI  (ItaL  maeckerom)^  a  peculiar  Jfinsehas,    Manrufs^    WMras^   Jungfras^    ete^ 

paste  or  dough  prepared  from  wheat  flour  and  hehuppere  et  spitnbtu  tuis  ichtK^flis  gteekere  et 

manufactured  into  tubes  or  ribbons.    It  is  an  hittere  sclent.    Autore  Oripholdo  KnidenaMo 

ItflJian  invention,  and,  though  made  by  a  simple  m  Flolandia^  which  since  1698  has  been  often 

process,  has  never  been  produced  with  so  great  reprinted.    Another  German  macaronic  is  en- 

success  in  any  other  country.     The  samples  titled  De  Lvntate  Studentica,    Moli^re  gives 

from  France  at  the  great  exhibition  of  1851  examples  of  French  macaronic  verses  in  Le 

werenearly  equal  to  wose  from  Italy;  the  Eng-  malade  imaginaire;  and  Rabelus,  who  often 

li^  samples  were  inferior.    The  grain  grown  mentions  Merlin  the  cook  (Oocoaie),  employed 

in  the  more  southern  countries  of  Europe  is  this  style  in  French  prose.     It  prevailed  in 

said  to  possess  a  greater  amount  of  gluten,  and  England  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Henry  n.,  and 

IS  therefore  better  adapted  to  this  manufacture,  specimens  exist  from  Walter  de  Hi^>es  to  John 

The  wheat,  after  being  washed  in  the  mountain  Skelton. 

streams,  is  freed  from  the  husks  and  ground  in  MAOARTHUR,  DxnroAv,  an  American  pio- 

water  mills,  when  hot  water  is  added  till  it  is  of  neer  and  statesman,  born  in  Dutchess  co.,  K.  Y., 

the  consistency  of  stiff  dough.     Five  different  June  14, 1772,  died  in  Ohio  in  1840.    His  family 

Sualities  of  flour  are  obtained  by  an  equal  num-  removed  in  1 780  to  the  western  frontier  of  Penn- 
er  of  siftingBi  the  last  giving  the  noest  and  sylvania,  where  he  was  early  inured  to  the  labors 
most  delicate  that  can  be  made.  It  is  kneaded  and  privations  of  border  life.  At  18  years  of  age 
by  means  of  a  wooden  pole  attached  to  a  post  he  left  his  father's  house  to  seek  his  fortune  in 
fixed  in  the  ground,  and  worked  up  and  down  the  wilderness,  and  participated  as  a  ranger  or 
as  a  lever,  under  one  end  of  which  the  paste  is  scout  in  the  warfare  with  the  Indians  in  Een- 
placed ;  or  by  another  and  less  agreeable  pro-  tucky  and  Ohio,  until  the  victory  of  Gen.  Wayne 
oess  of  piling  up  the  dough  and  treading  it  out  in  1797  gave  peace  to  the  western  country.  About 
with  the  feet,  after  which  it  is  rolled  with  a  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  he 
heavy  rolling  pio.  To  reduce  the  dough  to  settled  in  Ohio  as  a  surveyor,  and  soon  acquired 
tubes  or  ribrons.  a  hollow  cylindrical  cast  iron  a  large  landed  estate.  Subsequently  he  became 
vessel  is  used,  naving  the  bottom  perforated  a  member  of  the  Ohio  legislature^  and  was  up- 
with  holes  or  slits.  When  this  is  filled  with  pointed  mcgor-^eneral  of  the  territorial  militia, 
the  paste,  a  heavy  iron  plate  is  driven  in  by  a  In  the  war  of  1812  he  received  the  commission 
powerful  press,  which  forces  die  paste  through  of  brigadiei^general  in  the  army,  and  after  aerv- 
the  holes,  and  gives  it  the  shape  of  the  perfora-  ing  for  two  years  as  second  in  command  suc- 
tions, the  workman  cutting  off  the  pieces  of  the  ceeded  Gen.  Harrison  in  1814  in  command  of 
desired  length  as  they  oome  through.  During  the  army  of  the  West  In  the  latter  part  ^ 
this  process  it  is  partially  baked  bv  a  fire  made  this  year  he  projected  and  partly  accomplished 
mider  the  cylinder.  Sometimes  tne  flat  pieces  a  bold  plan  of  conquering  Upper  Canada,  which 
are  formed  into  tubes  by  uniting  the  edges  be-  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  from  a  failure  of 
lore  they  are  thoroughly  dry.  After  being  the  forces  of  Gen.  Izard  to  cooperate  with  him. 
bung  up  for  a  few  days  they  are  ready  for  use.  After  the  peace,  as  a  Joint  commissioner  with 
The  largest  tubes  are  called  maeckeroniy  the  Gen.  Oas&  he  negotiated  the  treaty  with  the 
smaller  nermieeUi,  and  the  smallest  feddinu  Indians  of  Ohio  for  the  sale  of  their  lands  in 
Macaroni  is  prepared  for  the  table  by  boiling  that  state,  which  was  ratified  in  1818.  He  sub- 
and  baking  with  grated  cheese,  and  is  in  com-  sequently  served  again  in  the  Ohio  legidatore, 
mon  with  vermicelli  and  the  other  varieties  and  in  1828-5  was  a  representative  in  con- 
much  used  in  the  preparation  of  soups.  grass  from  that  state.  In  1880  he  was  elected 
HAOABO!NIO  POETRY,  originally  a  species  governor  of  Ohio,  which  position  he  occupied 
of  Latin  verse,  in  which  words  cf  a  modem  Ian-  until  1883.  During  his  term  of  office  he  met 
{;Bage  furnished  with  Latin  terminations  were  with  an  accident  which  made  him  a  cripple, 
mtermingled ;  afterward,  in  general,  any  venes  and  the  effect  of  confinement  upon  one  aocus- 
exhibiting  a  medley  of  languages.  The  inven-  tomed  from  youth  to  an  active  life  so  affected 
tionofmacaronics  is  usually  attributed  to  Teofilo  his  health  that  reason  gave  way,  and  for  the 
Folengo,  called  Merlino  Oooci^o  (1491-1644),  last  few  months  of  his  life  he  was  insane, 
a  learned  and  witty  Benedictine,  and  friend  and  MAOABTNET,  Geobos,  earl,  a  British  diplo- 
aontemporary  of  Bannaxzaro.    They  existed  be-  matist,  born  in  lissanoume,  near  Belfast^  Kay 
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14, 1787,  died  in  Ohiswiok,  England,  March  81,  island,  and  having  a  language  of  their  oim 

I            ~    1806.    He  was  graduated  at  Trinity  college  with  a  written  character.    They  are  compara- 

:               DabUn,  in  1769,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  tively  civilized,  and  soon  after  the  first  visit  of 

:               himself  aa  a  law  student  at  the  Inner  Temple,  the  Portuguese  in  1526  became  the  dominant 

i;               London.    In  1764  he  was  appointed  envoy  ex-  people  of  Celebes.    They  embraced  Moham- 

traordinary  to  the  court  of  Russia,  with  which  medanism,  which  they  forced  upon  the  Bugis, 

country  he  succeeded  in  concluding  a  commer>  the  other  principal  race  of  the  island.    In  1669 

I               cial  treaty.    In  1769  he  was  made  chief  secre-  they  were  subdued  by  the  Dutch,  who  had  re- 

i                tary  for  Ir^and,  and  distinguished  himself  in  the  cently  driven  out  the  Portuguese.    They  were 

I               Irish  parliament,  to  which  he  had  been  return-  themselves  expelled  by  the  Briti^  in  1810,  but 

I                ed,  by  his  contests  with  leaders  of  the  patriot  Macassar  was  restored  to  them  with  their  other 

I                party.    In  1772  he  resigned  his  Irish  secretary-  possessions  in  1816. 

ship,  and  in  1776  became  governor  of  the  island  MACASSAR,  Strait  of,  a  channel  oonnect- 
r                of  Grenada, which  he  held  till  1779,  when,  being  ing  the  seas  of  Celebes  and  Snnda,  and  separat- 
I                compelled  to  surrender  that  possession  to  the  ing  the  island  of  Celebes  from  that  of  Borneo, 
f^enc^,  he  was  sent  prisoner  to  France.    Hav-  It  is  about  850  m.  long  and  from  60  to  140  m. 
i               kig  been  exchanged,  he  returned  to  England,  wide,  and  ruiis  N.  and  S.  During  the  N.  winds 
and  was  appointed  governor  of  Madras  in  1780 ;  of  January  and  February  a  strong  current  runs 
but  ill  health  constrained  him  to  resign  this  through  it  toward  the  S.    Its  navigation  is  ob* 
office  in  1786,  and  to  decline  that  of  governor-  stmcted  by  shoals  and  rocks. 
I                general  of  India  to  which  he  had  been  nomi-  MACAUCO.    See  Lbmvb. 
,                nated  before  his  arrival  in  London.    In  1792  he  MACAULAY,  Cathabihb  (Sawbrtooe),  an 
was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  the  English  authoress,  bom  in  Kent  in  1788,  died  in 
court  of  Pekin,  being  the  first  English  envoy  London  in  1791.    In  1760  she  was  married  to 
ever  sent  to  China.    He  was  next  made  first  Dr.  George  Macaulay,  a  London  physician.  She 
•  British  governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  a  great  admirer 
but  declining  health  soon  obliged  him  to  return  of  Washington,  with  whom  she  corresponded, 
to  England.    In  1776  be  was  created  baron,  in  and  whom  she  visited  in  1786.    Her  principal 
1792  viscounti  and  in  1794  Earl  Macartney  in  works  are :  *^  History  of  England  from  the  Ac- 
the  Irish  peerage,  while  in  1796  he  was  honor-  cession  of  James  I.  to  the  J^volution'^  (8  vols, 
ed  with  a  British  barony.     An  account  of  his  4to.,  London,  1768-^71);  ^*  Reply  to  Mr.  Burke's 
Chinese  embassy,  by  Sir  George  Staunton,  who  Pamphlet,  entitled  ^Thoughts  on  the  Causes  of 
had  been  secretary  to  him,  appeared  in  London  the  Present  Disoontents* ''  (London,  1770) ;  ^'  A 
in  1797  (2  vols.  4to.}.    His  life,  with  selections  Modest  Plea  for  the  Property  of  Copyright" 
from  his  writings,  by  Sir  John  Barrow,  was  (London,  1774) ;  "  Address  to  the  People  of 
published  in  London  in  1807  (2  vols.  4to.).  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  on  the  Present 
If  ACASSAR,  or  Mangkabsab,  a  Dutch  settle-  Important  Crisis  of  Affairs'*  (Bath,  1776} ;  "  Se- 
ment  at  the  S.  extremity  of  the  S.  W.  peninsula  ries  of  Letters  on  English  History  from  the  Rev- 
of  the  island  of  Celebes  in  the  Malay  archipel-  olution  to  the  Resignation  of  Walpole^'  (Bath, 
ago,  in  lat.  6'»  7'  45"  S.,  long.  119'  21'  81"  E. ;  1778} ;  "  Treatise  on  the  ImmutabUity  of  Moral 
pop.  about  20,000.     The  name  is  also  given  Trutn"  (London,  1788);  and  *' Observations  on 
to  a  government  comprising  all  the  Dutch  pos«  the  Reflections  of  E.  Burke  on  the  Revolution 
sessions  on  the  island,  with  a  population  of  In  France"  (London,  1790).    Her  '*  History  of 
about  520,000.   The  town  is  situated  about  800  EngUmd  '*  was  received  with  favor  on  its  first 
feet  from  the  beach,  in  a  beautiful  plidn  bound-  appearance,  but  is  now  little  esteemed, 
ed  inland  by  a  range  of  mountains.    It  has  a  MACAULAY,  I^omas  Babikoton,  baron,  an 
pier  at  the  end  of  which  there  is  16  or  16  feet  English  statesman  and  historian,  born  at  Roth- 
of  water.    The  streets  are  wide,  regular,  and  ley  Temple,  in  the  village  of  Rothley,  Leicester- 
well  built^  most  of  the  houses  being  of  European  shire,  Oct.  25, 1800,  died  in  Kensington,  Lon- 
construotion.    One  street  is  set  apart  for  the  don,  Dec.  28, 1869.  His  paternal  ancestors  were 
Chinese.  The  town  is  defended  by  Fort  Rotter-  Scotch  highlanders,  and  ministers  of  the  kirk, 
dam,  a  work  of  considerable  strength,  and  snr-  The  Rev.  John  Macaulay  was  minister  of  Card- 
rounded  by  palisades,  with  gates  which  are  ross  in  Dumbartonshire,  and  was  the  father  of 
closed  at  night.    The  climate  is  healthy,  and  one  daughter,  Jean,  who  married  Thomas  Bab- 
storms  are  seldom  experienced.    Beside  fisher-  ington  of  Rothley  Temple,  an  English  gentle- 
ies  of  tripang  on  the  K.  coast  of  Australia,  and  man  of  ancient  family;  and  of  two  sons,  Aulay 
a  large  native  traflElc  with  almost  every  commer-  Macaulay,  who  was  a  scholar  of  some  note,  and 
'                cial  place  in  the  neighboring  waters.  Macassar  died  vicar  of  Rothley ;  and  Zachary  Macaulay, 
'                has  imports  of  piece  goods,  fire-arms,  ammuni-  who  became  a  West  India  merchant,  and  was 
tion,  cutlery,  and  woollens  from  the  Kether-  renowned  as  a  philanthropist,  and  as  one  of  the 
^               landsj  and  nankeens,  silks,  sugar,  tea,  porcelain,  leaders  of  *Hhe  Clapham  sect.*'    Zachary  Mao- 
I                &c.,  trom  China.    It  exports  rice,  cloven  nut-  aulay  married  Selina  Mills,  daughter  of  a  book- 
'               mega,  sago,  cotton  wool,  tortoise  shell  and  wax.  seller  of  Bristol,  and  the  fdture  historian  and 
It  was  made  a  free  port  bv  the  Dutch  in  1846.  statesman  was  bom   at  the  residence  of  his 
— ^The  name  Macassar  or  Mangassa  is  properly  aunt,  from  whose  husband  he  was  named.    His 
that  of  a  people  inhabiting  the  S.  part  of  the  education  began  at  home.    He  then  studied 
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under  a  Mr.  Preston,  at  Shelford;  and  at  18  tSie  adminifltration  of  afOura.    He  had  4  aasist- 
was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  His  ants,  but  the  code  produced  was  mostly  bis  work. 
nniversitj  career  was   brilliant.    In  1819  he  It  contained  26  chapters,  divided  into  nearly 
gained  the  "  chancellor's  medaP*  for  a  poem  on  500  clauses,  and  was  published  in  1838.   One  of 
"Pompeii,'^  the  same  prize  in  1820  for  a  poem  his  objects  was  to  do  justice  to  the  native  popn- 
on  "Evening,^'  and  the  second  Craven  scholar-  lations.    The  right  of  appealing  from  the  local 
ship  in  1821.    He  was  a  leading  member  of  the  courts  to  the  supreme  court  at  the  presidency- 
debating  societv.  He  took  his  bachelor's  degree  had  been  enjoyed  only  by  the  English ;  but  the 
in  1822,  and  though  he  did  not  compete  for  new  code  provided  t^atboth  natives  and  En- 
honors,  owing  to  his  distaste  for  mathematics,  he  ropeans  should  have  the  rieht  of  appeal,  but 
was  chosen  a  fellow  of  his  college.    He  resided  only  to  the  highest  provincial  courts.    This  be- 
in  London  and  Cambridge  alternately  during  the  nevolent  attempt  drew  down  upon  the  codifier 
next  4  years,  taking  his  master's  degree  in  1825 ;  the  denunciations  of  the  English  in  India,  who 
and  he  was  called  to  the  bar  at  Lincoln's  Inn  in.  called  this  item  of  the  code  "  the  black  act.^ 
1826.    It  was  during  these  4  years  that  he  The  code  proved  a  failure,  and  could  not  be  ap- 
wrote  several  of  his  ballads,  **  The  Spanish  Ar-  plied  to  anairs  of  real  life,  because,  the  author's 
mada,"    '*Moncontour,"    "Ivry,"  and  others,  mends  claimed,  it  was  too  good.    In  1838  Mr. 
and  also  the  earliest  of  his  essays  and  critiques.  Macaulay  returned  to  England;  and  in  1839  he 
These  writings  appeared  principally  in  Knight's  was  elected  to  parliament  from  Edinburgh,  and 
*^  Quarterly  Magazine."    His  first  contribution  was  appointed  secretary  at  war  in  the  Melbourne 
to  the  *' Edinburgh  Review"  appeared  in  1825,  ministry,  with  a  seat  in  the  cabinet.    His  first 
the  subject  being  slavery,  ana  his  connection  speech  on  resuming  parliamentary  life  was  made 
with  that  periodical  lasted  for  20  years.  At  that  June  18,  and  was  in  support  of  the  ballot    He 
ttme  he  wrote  poetical  political "  squibs"  for  the  spoke  on  all  the  leading  questions  that  were  dis- 
"  London  Times,"  which  were  attributed  to  cussed  during  the  last  two  years  of  the  Mdboame 
Moore.    His  first  official  appointment  was  that  ministry ;  and  when  that  ministry  fell,  in  Aug. 
of  commissioner  of  bankrupts,  which  was  ob-  1841,  he  went  into  opposition.  It  luis  been  stated 
tained  for  him  in  the  interval  between  the  fall  that,  as  an  opposition  member,  his  Toice  was  not 
o(  the  Liverpool  ministry  and  the  formation  of  often  heard ;  but  the  statement  is  incorrect,  as 
the  Wellington  ministry.  His  first  public  speech  he  spoke  on  many  occasions  during  the  existence 
was  made  in  1826,  at  the  annual  anti-slavery  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  second  ministry.    Among 
meeting  in  London,  and  its  brilliancy  confiifmed  other  speeches  that  he  then  made  were  two  of 
the  reputation  he  had  acquired  in  the  debating  peculiar  interest  to  Americans,  one  being  on  the 
societies  of  Cambridge  and  the  metropolis.  Much  treaty  of  Washington,  and  the  other  on  the  '^  ap- 
was  expected  of  him  by  the  whig  party,  to  prehension  of  offenders  bill,"  both  in  1843.    On 
which  he  belonged;  and  in  1830  he  was  brought  the  return  of  the  whigs  to  power  in  1846  he 
into  parliament  by  one  of  the  chiefs  of  that  party,  was  made  paymaster-general.    For  his  support 
the  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  for  the  borough  of  of  the  Maynooth  grant  he  incurred  the  animos- 
Calne.    He  did  not  disappoint  the  expectations  ity  of  his  constituents,  and  failed  of  a  re§loction 
of  his  fHends.    His  first  speech  in  the  house  of  at  Edinburgh  in  1847.    In  1840  a  collection  of 
commons  was  made  Apru  5,  1830,  in  support  his  contributions  to  the  "  Edinburgh  Review" 
of  the  bill  to  repeal  the  civil  disabilities  of  the  was  published  at  Boston,  under  the  title  of 
Jews  of  Great  Britain;  and  his  second,  Dec.  13,  **  Miscellanies,"  in  2  vols.  12mo.,  but  omitting 
on  slavery  in  the  West  Indies.  During  the  great  several  of  his  best  essays.  This  publication  first 
debates  that  marked  the  course  of  the  reform  made  him   generally  known  to  the  reading 
contest  in  the  commons,  Mr.  Maoaulav  took  a  world.    As  &e  fruit  of  his  residence  in  India, 
part  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  E.  Stanley  (now  he  wrote  his  airticles  on  *^  Clive"  and  *'  Warren 
earl  of  Derby)  in  support  of  liberal  principles.  Hastings"  for  the  ''  Edinburgh    Review"  in 
Mx,  Croker  was  appointed  by  the  tones  to  sup-  1840  and  1842.    His  "Lays  of  Ancient  Rome" 
press  the  rising  whig,  but  was  worsted  in  the  were  published  in  1842,  and,  in  addition  to  their 
conflict.    He  made  8  speeches  on  reform  in  the  merit  as  poetry,  the  introduction,  explanations, 
old  parliament ;  and  when  the  elections  for  the  and  notes  show  a  profound  apprehension  of  the 
first  reformed  parliament  took  place,  in  1832,  he  spirit  of  early  Roman  history.    After  the  loss 
was  returned  mr  the  populous  and  opulent  town  of  his  seat  in  parliament,  he  devoted  himself  to 
of  Leeds.    He  spoke  several  times  in  1833,  his  a  work  on  English  history,  on  which  he  bad 
principal  effort  being  on  the  East  India  com-  been  some  time  employed.    The  first  and  sec- 
pany's  charter  bill,  July  10,  which  the  experi-  ond  volumes  of  this  work  appeared  at  the  close 
enced  speaker  (Manners Sutton)  pronounced  the  of  1848,  bearing  the  title  of  "The  History  of 
best  speech  he  ever  heard.    He  was  appointed  England  from  the  Accession  of  James  the  Sec- 
secretary  of  the  board  of  control  in  1883 ;  but  ond."  These  volumes,  beside  introductory  mat- 
he  resigned  that  office,  as  well  as  his  seat  in  par-  ter,  contained  the  history  of  England  from 
liamen^  in  1834,  to  go  out  to  India  as  a  mem-  the  accession  of  James  II.  to  the  settlement 
ber  of  the  supreme  council.    He  was  appointed  of  the  crown  on  William  and  Mary  (1685-'9),  a 
legal  adviser  to  that  body ;  and  as  the  special  period  of  only  4  years ;  and  as  the  author  an- 
object  of  his  mission  was  to  prepare  a  new  In-  nounced  his  purpose  to  bring  the  history  down 
dian  code,  he  was  exempted  from  all  share  in  to  a  time  which  was  within  the  memoiyof  p^^ 
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sons  Btill  living,  a  very  extensive  work  vas  published  7  years  earlier,  either  in  their  matter 
anticipatecL  The  ^  History  of  England "  wai  or  their  manner.  His  remarks  on  the  Scotch 
received  by  the  world  with  as  mnon  favor  and  highlands  gave  mnch  offence  in  the  country  of 
enthnsiasm  as  ever  was  bestowed  npon  the  his  ancestors,  and  he  was  accused  of  dealing  too 
most  popular  of  novels.  The  brilliancy  of  its  favorably  with  the  conduct  of  William  III.  in 
style,  the  range  of  its  authorities,  and  its  liberal  his  narrative  of  the  massacre  of  Glencoe ;  and 
tone,  made  it  a  favorite  wherever  a  reading  in  the  summer  of  1859  he  was  formally  arraign- 
publio  exists.  Some  of  the  statements  made  by  ed,  in  a  series  of  articles  in  "  Blackwood^s  Mag- 
the  historian  led  to  controversy,  as  in  the  case  azine,*'  on  the  subjects  of  Marlborough,  Glen- 
of  his  charges  agunst  William  I^enn,  which  is  coe,  and  the  highlands.  In  1857  he  was  chosen 
not  yet  settied.  In  1849  he  was  chosen  lord  a  foreign  associate  member  of  the  French  acad- 
rector  of  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  made  emy  of  moral  and  political  sciences.  In  the 
his  installation  speech  March  21.  The  next  day,  same  year  he  was  created  a  peer  of  England, 
on  returning  thanks  for  the  tender  of  the  free-  with  the  title  of  Baron  Macaulay  of  Rothley. 
dom  of  the  city  of  Glasgow,  he  spoke  again,  and  He  is  supposed  to  have  been  somewhat  puz- 
took  a  formal  farewell  of  political  life,  on  which  zled  for  a  territorial  designation,  as  his  life 
occasion  he  explained  the  principles  which  had  had  been  passed  in  towns,  and  he  did  not  be- 
govemed  his  course  as  a  statesman.  *^  The  path  long  to  the  landed  aristocracy;  and  he  took 
of  duty,"  he  said,  *^  appeared  to  be  between  two  that  of  Rothley  because  he  was  born  thereu 
dangerous  extremes^-extremes  which  I  shall  though  with  that  place  he  had  neither  feudal 
call  equally  dangerous,  seeing  that  each  of  them  nor  territorial  connection.  His  promotion  was 
inevitably  conducts  society  to  the  other.  I  can-  universally  approved,  and  was  held  to  reflect 
not  accuse  myself  of  having  ever  deviated  far  honor  on  the  government  of  Lord  Palmer- 
toward  either.  I  cannot  accuse  myself  of  hav-  ston.  It  was  supposed  that  the  government 
fng  ever  been  untrue  either  to  the  cause  of  civil  wished  to  avail  itself  of  his  knowledge  of 
or  religious  liberty,  or  to  the  cause  of  property  Indian  affairs,  the  fall  discussion  of  which  was 
and  law.  I  reflect  with  pleasure  that  I  bore  a  expected  to  take  place,  in  consequence  of  the 
part  in  some  of  those  reforms  which  corrected  sepoy  mutiny  of  1857 ;  but  he  never  took  any 
great  abuses,  and  removed  iust  discontents.  I  part  in  the  debates  of  the  peers.  Continuing 
reflect  with  equafpleasure  that  I  never  stooped  to  pursue  his  historical  labors,  so  far  as  the 
to  ^e  part  of  a  demagogue,  and  never  feared  i  state  of  his  health  would  permit,  he  died  sud- 
to  confront  what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  un-  denly  at  his  residence.  Holly  Lodge,  Campden 
reasonable  clamor.  I  never  in  time  of  distress  Hill,  Kensington.  The  cause  of  his  death  was 
incited  my  countrymen  to  demand  of  any  gov-  an  s^ection  of  the  heart,  and  its  immediate  oc- 
ernment  to  which  I  was  opposed  miracles — ^that  casion  a  fit  of  coughing.  He  died  in  a  faint- 
which  no  government  could  perform ;  nor  did  hig  fit  and  without  pain.  He  was  buried  in 
I  seek  even  the  redress  of  grievances,  which  it  Westminster  abbey.  A  committee  was  formed 
was  the  duty  of  a  government  to  redress,  by  in  England  (June,  1860)  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
snj  other  than  strictly  peaceM  and  legal  lecting  a  fiind  for  the  erection  of  his  statue  in 
means."  In  1862  he  was  elected  to  parliament  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  The  best  edition 
by  the  people  of  Edinburgh  without  a  move-  of  his  "  History  "  is  that  of  1858,  in  7  volumes, 
mentonhispart.  He  neither  attended  a  meeting,  containing  his  last  touches  and  corrections, 
nor  issued  an  address,  nor  expended  a  farthing.  Several  editions  of  his  **•  Essays "  have  been 
The  electors  thus  acted  in  oraer  to  repair  vol-  published  in  England,  and  of  those  published 
tmtarily  the  wrong  they  had  done  him  in  1847.  m  America,  that  in  5  volumes  (Philadelphia, 
He  resumed  his  place  in  the  house  of  commons,  1852)  is  the  most  complete.  A  fall  collection 
but  the  failare  of  his  health  did  not  admit  of  of  his  miscellaneous  writings  has  recently  ap- 
his participating  in  debate.  His  last  speech  peared  (2  vols.,  London,  1860). 
was  that  which  he  made  at  Edinburgh  in  1852,  MACAW,  the  common  name  of  the  large  and 
on  the  occasion  of  his  rejection,  and  that  was  gorgeous  South  American  parrots  of  the  sub- 
postponed  for  several  months  on  account  of  his  &mily  arainm,  characterized  by  a  large  stout  biU, 
illness.  At  the  close  of  1855  the  8d  and  4th  compressed  on  the  sides,  with  the  culmen  much 
volumesof  his  ^^  History  of  England  ^\  were  pub-  arched  to  the  prolonged  and  acute  tip;  the 
lished.  They  carried  the  work  down  to  the  lower  mandible  is  deeper  than  long,  and  broader 
peace  of  Ryswick  in  the  autumn  of  1697,  thus  at  the  base  than  the  upper ;  the  wings  are  long 
covering  a  period  of  less  than  9  years;  and  this  and  pointed,  with  the  2d  and  8d  quills  the 
was  not  complete,  as  the  details  of  Scotch  af-  longest ;  the  tail  lengthened,  graduated,  and 
fairs  for  some  time  were  postponed  to  the  5th  each  feather  narrowed  at  the  tip;  tarsi  short 
volume.  The  welcome  accorded  to  these  vol-  and  robust,  and  covered  with  small  scales ;  toes 
umes  was  as  warm  as  that  which  had  been  be-  unequal,  the  anterior  outer  rather  larger  than 
stowed  on  their  predecessors,  both  in  Endand  the  posterior  outer.  This  sub-family  embraces 
and  in  America.  His  attacks  on  William  renn  the  genera  ara  (Brisson),  eonurus  (Euhl),  and 
were  continued  in  these  volumes ;  and  those  on  enicognathtu  (Gray),  as  given  in  the  "  Genera 
Marlborough  were  much  increased  in  force,  of  Birds'^  by  the  last  named  author ;  but  as  the 
The  popularity  of  the  new  volumes  was  deserv-  name  macaw  is  generally  given  only  to  the  first 
ed,  for  they  were  in  no  respect  inferior  to  those  genus,  this  article  will  be  restricted  to  the  spe- 
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dee  of  a^  vith  whicb  the  genus  macroeereui  lion.)  is  of  a  general  lirelj  green  odor,  with 
(VieOl.)  is  synonynioiu.  The  macaws  are  re-  I>lacki8h  brown  bill,  crimson  forehead,  reddish 
markable  for  their  size  and  the  beantj  of  their  brown  chin,  blue  lower  back,  upper  tail  coTertei, 
plumage;  they  are  confined  to  the  tropical  re-  wing  coverts,  and  quills;  the  upper  surface  of 
ffioBs  of  America,  where  they  inhabit  the  bor-  the  tail  is  scarlet  with  bine  tip,  the  under  sur- 
ders  of  forests,  keeping  almost  entirely  in  the  face  and  that  of  the  wings  orange  yeUow ;  the 
trees  and  rarely  coming  to  the  ground ;  they  daws  are  strong,  hooked,  and  black.  It  inhaV 
dimb  about  in  search  of  nuts  and  hard  fruits  its  the  wanner  parts  of  the  Andean  chain,  at- 
and  seeds,  which  they  can  readily  break  with  taining  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet,  and  is  found 
Hieir  powerful  bills ;  their  food  is  entirely  vege-  also  in  Mexico ;  it  attacks-  fields  of  com  and 
table,  and  the  tongue  is  thick  and  soft ;  Uie  other  grain  in  large  flocks,  often  committing  se- 
flight  is  horizontal,  and  not  elevated.  Gener-  rious  oepredations;  it  also  feeds  upon  fruits  and 
ally  observed  in  pairs,  they  sometimes  occur  in  fleshy  seed  vessels ;  it  is  docile  and  easily  tamed, 
small  flocks,  which  utter  the  most  pierdng  and  These  birds  were  great  favorites  with  the  Inca 
disagreeable  screams  whenever  disturbed;  they  Peruvians,  who  kept  them  as  pets  and  oma- 
are  less  dodle  than  the  true  parrots,  and  can  mented  their  head  dresses  with  their  feathefs. 
rarely  be  taught  to  articulate  more  than  a  few  MAOBETH,  a  Scottish  chiefUun  in  tiie  lltk 
words  in  a  discordant  tone ;  they  breed  in  hoi-  century,  and  the  hero  of  one  of  Shakespeaie^s 
low  trees,  laying  generally  2  eggs,  both  sexes  tragedies.  The  stoiy  of  Macbeth  as  given  in 
assisting  in  incubation ;  the  cheeks  are  bare  of  the  tragedy  is  founded  on  legends  which  are 
feathers,  having  only  a  few  minute  plumes ;  the  widely  different  from  what  appears  to  be  the 
word  ara  is  derived  from  the  Indian  name  of  true  history  as  investigated  by  modem  criti- 
the  bird,  and  is  an  imitation  of  their  ordinary  oism.  In  reality  Macbeth  seems  to  have  been 
cry.  One  of  the  handsomest  species  is  the  scar-  the  vassal  of  Thorfinn,  a  Norwegian  prince 
let  macaw  {A.  matao^  Linn.},  measuring  89  who  had  conquered  the  north  of  Scotland. 
inches  from  the  bill  to  the  end  of  the  tail ;  the  King  Duncan,  in  the  absence  of  Thorfinn,  in- 
principal  color  is  bright  red,  with  blue  ramp,  vaded  the  latter^s  territories,  which  were  de- 
vent,  tail  coverts,  and  quills,  and  greenish  bine  fended  by  Macbeth,  who  defeated  and  killed 
and  yellow  wing  coverts ;  the  tail,  which  is  Duncan  in  a  battle  near  Elgin  in  1040.  Mae- 
abont  two  thirds  of  the  whole  lengUi,  is  varie-  both  was  then  proclaimed  king  of  Scotland,  and 

Sated  with  blue  and  crimson ;  the  upper  man-  reigned  for  17  years,  till  in  1067  Malcolm,  the 

ible  is  whitish,  the  lower  one  dusky,  and  the  son  of  Duncan,  assisted  by  an  English  force 

skin  of  the  cheeks  white  and  wrinlded.    This  under  Siward,  earl  of  Northumberluid,  invad- 

magnificent  bird  is  not  uncommon  in  South  ed  Scotland  and  regained  his  father's  throne, 

America,  and  is  occasionally  seen  in  menageries,  after  a  battle  in  which  Macbeth  was  lolled. 

The  red  and  bine  macaw  {A,  aracanga^  6md.)  MAOOABEES.     See  AsMOBXAin,  and  Hk- 

greatly  resembles  the  last  named  species,  but  bbbwb. 

the  middle  of  the  wing  coverts  is  bright  yellow ;  MAOOABEES,  Books  07,  the  collective  title 
it  attains  a  length  of  89  inches,  the  toil  measur-  of  4  works  belonging  to  the  Old  Testament 
ing  24  inches ;  the  prevailing  color  is  vermilion  Apocrypha,  and  containing  prindpaDy  the  de- 
red,  the  wings  variegated  with  azure  blue ;  the  tails  of  the  straggles  of  the  Jews  against  the 
lower  back,  ramp,  and  tail  coverts  pale  azure  religious  and  civil  tyranny  of  the  Syrian  kings 
and  ultramarine  blue ;  the  4  longest  central  tail  in  the  heroic  period  of  the  Maccabees  or  Asmo- 
feathers  vermilion  red,  the  next  on  each  side  neans.  The  books  are  connected  only  by  their 
red  and  blue,  and  the  rest  wholly  blue;  the  subiects,  written  by  various  authors,  and  of 
under  surface  of  the  tail  deep  red ;  iris  yellow,  wiaely  unequal  literary  merit  The  2  first  in 
It  is  widely  distributed  in  intertropical  South  order  are  declared  canoniciU  by  the  coundb  ^ 
America,  and  even  extends  to  Mexico ;  like  Florence  and  Trent,  and  are  also  cont«ned  in 
other  macaws,  it  breeds  twice  a  year;  from  its  the  original  translation  of  Luther.  The  Ist 
size  and  beauty  it  forms  a  striking  feature  in  book  of  Maccabees  contains  a  narration  of 
collections,  but  its  harsh  notes  render  it  a  disa-'  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  under  Antiodins 
greeable  companion  in  a  private  house.  The  Epiphanes,  their  revolt  under  Mattathiaa  and 
blae  and  yellow  macaw  {A.  araraunoj  Linn.)  is  his  sons,  .the  death  of  that  old  priest,  the  vie- 
rather  smaller  and  is  less  common  than  the  two  tories  and  death  of  his  son  Judas  Maooabssoa, 
preceding ;  it  is  about  2i  feet  loDg,  of  a  fine  and  the  wars  and  death  by  assasdnation  of 
blue  color  above,  with  more  or  less  tinge  of  the  two  brothers  and  successors  of  the  latter, 
green ;  the  lower  surface  from  the  breast  down-  Jonathan  and  Simon,  and  condndes  with  the 
ward  is  a  light  ^orange  yeHow;  the  cheeks  are  succession  of  Simon's  son  John  Hyrcanus.  It 
white  and  the  bill  black.  It  fi*equents  woods  in  embraces  a  period  of  40  years  (175-185  B.  0.)* 
marshy  districts,  where  ^row  the  species  of  In  order  of  time  this  is  the  last  of  the  4  boc^ 
pdm  upon  whose  fruit  it  principally  feeds ;  Its  narration  is  lucid  and  brief,  and  there  is 
when  taken  early,  it  is  easily  tamed,  and  may  little  doubt  that  it  was  originally  written  in 
be  taught  to  imitate  certain  sounds,  tnough  not  Hebrew.  The  author  is  unknown,  bnt  he  is 
to  articulate  distinctly ;  it  is  easily  recondled  supposed  to  have  lived  in  Esypt,  and  to  have 
to  captivity,  and  has  been  known  to  breed  in  belonged  to  the  Pharisees.  According  to  Ber- 
Gonfinement    The  green  macaw  (^  mUUariSj  tholdt|  De  Wette,  and  Ewald,  he  wrote  hk 
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work  shortly  afifcer  the  death  of  John  Hyr*  MAOOALL,  Edward  B.,  a  captain  in  fbe 
etaa^  (106).  The  Greek  text  of  the  Septnagint  TJ.  8.  navy,  born  in  South  Carolina,  died  in 
version  is  the  original  of  all  others  extant.  Bordentown,  N.  J.,  in  1868.  He  entered  the 
Jerome  says  that  he  saw  the  original  Hebrew,  service  as  a  midshipman  in  Jan.  1808,  became 
The  book  is  highly  rained  by  the  fathers  of  the  a  lientenant  in  March,  1818,  master  command- 
church,  as  well  as  by  Jewish  and  Christian  his-  ant  in  March,  1825,  and  captain  in  March,  1885. 
torians. — The  2d  book  is  snperior  to  the  former  He  was  Ist  lientenant  of  toe  brig  Enterprise  in 
in  the  pnrity  and  elegance  of  its  language,  which  her  engagement  with  H.  B.  M.  brig  Boxer  upon 
is  believed  to  have  been  originally  Greek.  It  the  coast  of  Maine,  Sept  14,  1818.  When  hii 
professes  to  be  an  abridgment  of  an  earlier  his-  commanding  officer,  Lieut.  Comdt.  Burrows, 
torical  work  by  a  Jewish  writer  of  Gyrene  fell  mortally  wounded,  Lieut.  McCaU  continued 
named  Jason,  relates  the  principal  events  of  the  engagement  until  the  Boxer  surrendered. 
Jewish  history  in  the  reigns  of  Seleucus  lY.,  Both  brigs  were  carried  into  Portland  by  him. 
Antiochus  Epiphanea,  and  Antiochus  Eupator,  He  received  a  gold  medal  from  congees  *'  in  tes- 
a  period  of  15  years,  partly  covered  by  the  con-  timony  of  his  good  conduct^'  on  this  occasion, 
tents  of  the  1st  book,  and  contains  beside  some  MACCHIAYELLI,  Niooolo,  an  Italian  author 
letters  which  are  held  by  many  commentators  and  statesman,  secretary  of  the  Florentine  re- 
to  be  spurious.  The  historical  epitome,  which  public,  born  in  Florence,  May  6, 1469,  died  there, 
commences  with  the  attempt  of  one  Syrian  Jane  22, 1527.  His  father,  Bernardo  Macchia- 
general  Heliodorns  to  rob  the  treasury  at  Jern-  velli,  was  a  lawyer  who  traced  back  his  ancestry 
sal  em,  and  doses  with  the  death  of  another,  to  Hugo,  marquis  of  Tuscany,  about  the  middle 
Kicanor,  contains  some  valuable  additions  to  of  the  9th  century ;  his  mother,  a  woman  of 
other  extant  authorities  on  that  period.  This  talent  and  a  poetess,  was  descended  from  the 
book  is  the  2d  also  in  order  of  time.  The  counts  of  Borgo  Nuovo,  who  flourished  in  the 
precise  age  of  both  the  author  and  his  prede-  10th  century.  Many  of  his  ancestry  on  both 
oessor  Jason  is  unknown ;  the  former  is  sup-  sides  had  filled  the  moat  important  offices  in  the 
posed  to  have  written  about  the  middle  of  the  republic  of  Florence ;  of  the  Macchiavellis  18 
2d  century  B.  C.  Luther  in  his  preface  to  the  had  held  the  post  of  gonfaloniere  of  justice,  and 
translation  is  severe  in  his  judgment  on  this  58  that  of  prior.  On  June  19,  1498,  Niccolo 
book,  while  he  regards  the  1st  as  hardly  infe-  entered  the  service  of  the  state,  having  been 
rior  to  the  histories  of  the  Protestant  canonical  chosen  to  the  office  of  chancellor  of  the  second 
Beriptnres. — ^A  still  lower  opinion  is  generaUv  chancery  of  the  seigniory.  In  the  following 
entertained  by  Protestant  theologians,  as  w  Jl  month  he  was  appointed  secretary  to  the  '^  ten 
as  critics,  of  the  contents  of  the  8d  book  of  of  liberty  and  peace,*'  a  body  of  magistrates  to 
Maccabees,  the  1st  in  order  of  time,  which  whom  was  intrusted  the  supreme  government, 
mves  an  account  of  a  sacreligious  attempt  of  In  this  office,  to  which  he  owes  his  title  of  sec- 
'rtolemy  Philopator,  after  his  victory  over  retary  of  the  Florentine  republic,  he  continued 
Antiochus  the  Great  at  Raphia  (217  B.  C),  to  14  years.  The  position  of  Florence  at  that 
enter  the  holy  of  hoties  in  the  temple  of  J^m-  period  was  one  of  great  importance,  notwith- 
salem,  which  was  baffled  by  a  miracle,  and  of  a  standing  the  small  size  of  her  territory;  and 
subsequent  equally  abortive  attempt  of  the  the  relations  of  the  republic  with  the  principal 
same  king  to  have  his  Jewish  subjects  crushed  powers  of  Europe  were  such  as  required  the 
by  elephants  in  the  hippodrome  of  Alexandria,  highest  qualities  of  statesmanship  for  their 
The  author  and  his  age  are  unknown,  and  the  proper  conduct.  Macchiavelli  was  charged  with 
buck  is  in  no  way  entitled  to  rank  among  the  his-  the  political  correspondence  of  the  government, 
tories  of  the  Maccabiean  struggle.  It  was  writ-  both  foreign  and  domesticL  and  with  a  wide 
ten  in  Greek ;  and  beside  the  Latin  and  other  range  of  diplomatic  ftmctions.  He  was  em- 
versions,  there  is  also  one  in  Syriac. — The  4th  ployed  in  28  foreign  embassies,  among  which 
book,  the  8d  in  order  of  time,  contains  an  am-  were  4  to  the  court  of  France  and  2  to  the  em- 
plification  of  the  history  of  the  martyrdom  of  peror  Maximilian.  He  was  also  intrusted  with 
Eleazar  and  of  the  7  sons  of  Hannah,  the  so  various  commissions  to  the  cities  dependent  on 
called  Maccabees,  whose  deaths  are  also  de-  Florence.  His  first  mission  was  to  France  im 
scribed  in  the  2d  book  ;  it  is  generally  sup-  1500,  and  his  4th  and  last  to  that  court  was  in 
posed  to  be  the  same  with  the  "Supremacy  of  1511.  In  1502  he  was  envoy  from  the  republic 
Keason,"  attributed  to  Josephus  by  Jerome,  to  Cesare  Borgia,  duke  of  Valentino ;  and  in 
Eusebins,  and  others. — ^Beside  these  4  books,  1607  he  was  sent  ambassador  to  the  emperor, 
there  is  a  5th  extant  in  Arabic  and  Syriac,  by  Hia  correspondence  with  his  government  during 
an  unknown  author,  translated  probably  from  these  missions  was  extensive,  and  his  despatches 
Hebrew,  which,  like  the  2d  book,  commences  are  models  of  diplomatic  style.  They  form  one 
with  the  attempt  of  Heliodorns,  but  brings  the  of  the  most  instructive  and  entertaining  colleo- 
history  of  the  house  of  the  Asmoneans  down  tions  of  state  papers  that  have  ever  been  pub- 
to  its  extermination  by  Herod  the  Great.  The  lished.  The  men,  the  events,  and  the  hopes  and 
translators  seem  to  have  lived  after  the  destruc-  fears  of  the  age  are  depicted  with  masterly  force 
tion  of  the  temple  of  Jerusalem  by  Titus.  Only  and  clearness,  with  an  animation  that  never 
the  first  two  books  of  Maccabees  are  printed  in  flags,  and  with  remarks  always  shrewd  and  jn- 
the  Apocrypha  of  Eang  James's  veruon.  dlcious.    In  the  internal  administration  of  Flor- 
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•noe,  the  sagacity  and  energy  of  Maeobiayelli  Florence,  and  admired  MaoohiaTelti^s  literary 
were  as  coDspicnons  as  in  his  diplomatic  corre*  merit,  at  length  began  gradnally  to  recall  liim 
spondence.  The  practice  of  employing  merce-  to  public  life.  He  consulted  him  on  varions 
nary  troops  he  regarded  as  one  great  cause  of  important  affairs  of  state,  and  invited  him  to 
the  weakness  of  the  Italian  states;  and  having  prepare  a  plan  for  the  government  of  Florence, 
studied  in  all  its  4etails  the  art  of  war,  he  ex-  In  1521  he  sent  him  on  a  mission  to  theFraucis- 
erted  himself  with  ardor  to  organize  a  national  can  friars  at  Oarpi.  He  was  next  employed  to 
militia,  which  for  a  time  acc^uitted  itself  success-  direct  the  new  fortifications  of  Floreuoe,  and 
fully  in  the  field.  But,  distracted  by  faction  subsequently  was  sent  to  Venice  on  a  mission 
and  embarrassed  by  the  weakness  and  vaciUa-  of  importance.  While  there  he  received  the 
tion  of  the  chief  magistrate  Piero  Soderini,  who  welcome  tidings  that  his  name  had  been  again 
had  been  made  gon&loniere  for  life,  the  repub-  inserted  in  the  list  of  citizens  of  Florence  who 
lie  was  unable  long  to  contend  with  her  formi-  were  held  eligible  to  office.  A  brilliant  political 
dable  enemies,  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  who  career  now  opened  before  him.  He  found  in 
had  combined  to  restore  the  Medici  by  force  of  Pope  Clement  YII.  a  firm  friend  and  protector, 
arms.  The  military  and  political  institutions  and  was  employed  in  negotiations  where  hia 
of  the  republic  were  swept  away  together,  and  profound  judgment,  matured  by  misfortune, 
in  1512  the  Medici  returned  in  the  train  of  study,  and  experience,  and  his  unrivalled  saga- 
foreign  invaders  from  their  long  exile.  Though  city  and  energy,  peculiarly  qualified  him  to 
hia  project  of  a  national  militia  had  failed  to  shine.  Disease,  nowever,  put  a  sudden  end  to 
preserve  Florence  from  her  own  dissensions  and  his  labors.  His  last  employment  was  in  the 
the  overwhelming  force  of  her  enemies,  Mao-  army  of  the  league  igainst  Charles  Y.,  after 
ehiavelli  clung  to  it  with  patriotic  tenacity.  To  which,  returning  to  Florence,  he  was  seized 
Tindicate  it  from  some  popular  objections,  and  with  violent  piuns  in  the  stomach,  to  which  he 
to  refbte  some  prevailing  errors  on  the  subject  was  much  subject,  and  died  after  having  receiv- 
of  military  science,  he  wrote  at  this  time  his  ed  all  the  sacraments  of  the  churdi.  His  body 
work  on  the  "  Art  of  War,'^  which  however  was  interred  in  Santa  Croce,  where  two  cen- 
was  not  printed  till  1621.  This  treatise  is  in  turies  afterward  an  English  nobleman,  £arl 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Cosimo  Rncel-  Cowper,  erected  a  monument  to  his  memory, 
lai,  a  Florentine  gentleman,  and  Fabrizio  Colon-  In  person  Macchiavelli  was  of  ordinary  size,  of 
na,  a  Roman  nobleman  and  an  officer  of  distin-  an  olive  complexion,  and  an  expressive  and  ani- 
gnished  merit  in  the  service  of  Ferdinand  of  mated  physiognomy.  He  was  simple  and  lively 
Spun.  It  is  an  able  and  interesting  book,  and  in  conversation,  and  prompt  and  piquant  in  re- 
proposes  for  Italian  imitation  the  arms  and  tao-  partee. — Of  the  writings  of  Macchiavelli,  the 
tics  of  the  Swiss  and  Spaniards,  at  that  time  the  most  celebrated  is  the  treatise  commonly  cislled 
best  soldiers  of  Europe.  It  prefers  infantry  to  II  Principe^  ^^  The  Prince,"  which  was  written 
cavalry,  and  fortified  camps  to  fortified  towns,  about  1514  and  printed  in  1582.  This  worl^ 
and  recommends  the  substitution  of  rapid  move-  until  recently,  was  almost  universally  condemn- 
ments  and  decisive  engagements  for  the  languid  ed  as  designed  to  teach  the  vilest  arts  of  despot- 
and  dilatory  operations  of  the  Italian  command-  ism,  and  to  present  as  a  model  sovereign  of  an 
era  of  that  day.  Its  theories  attracted  so  much  absolute  state  the  perfidious  and  ferocious  Borgia, 
regard  from  military  men,  that  to  this  treatise  Scarcely  any  boos  of  ancient  or  modem  timea 
la  attributed  the  return  to  sound  tactics  in  the  has  been  so  violently  assailed  or  has  exdted  so 
armies  of  Europe  and  the  subsequent  perfec-  much  discussion  and  controversy.  The  terms 
tion  of  the  art  of  war.  The  new  government  in  which  its  author  was  commonly  described, 
soon  began  to  persecute  Macchiavelli,  whose  says  Macaulay  in  the  **  Edinburgh  Review," 
ability  and  reputation  made  him  an  object  of  "  would  seem  to  import  that  he  was  the  tempter, 
dread.  Three  decrees  were  passed  against  him  the  evil  principle,  the  discoverer  of  ambition 
within  the  course  of  10  days.  By  the  first  two  and  revenge,  the  original  inventor  of  peijury : 
be  was  deprived  of  office  and  condemned  to  that  before  the  publication  of  his  fatal  *  Prince^ 
a  yearns  banishment  from  the  city ;  the  third  there  had  never  been  a  hypocrite,  a  tyrant,  or 
decree  mitigated  his  sentence  to  a  simple  pro-  a  traitor,  a  simulated  virtue  or  a  convenient 
hibition  to  enter  the  palace  of  the  seigniory.  He  crime.  One  writer  gravely  assures  ns  that 
went  into  retirement,  but  the  freedom  with  Maurice  of  Saxony  learned  all  his  franduleni 
which  he  spoke  and  wrote  on  public  affi&irs  dis-  policy  from  that  execrable  volume.  Another 
pleased  the  government;  and  in  the  following  remarks  that  since  it  was  translated  into  Tark- 
yeor  he  was  accused,  apparently  without  reason,  ish  the  sultans  have  been  more  addicted  than 
of  being  concerned  in  an  extensive  conspiracy  formerly  to  the  custom  of  strangling  their  bro- 
just  discovered  against  Cardinal  de*  Medici,  af-  thers.  Our  own  foolish  Lord  Lyttelton  chargea 
terward  Leo  X.,  and  was  thrown  into  prison,  the  poor  Florentine  wiUi  die  manifold  treasona 
He  was  put  to  the  torture,  but  confessed  noth-  of  the  house  of  Guise  and  the  massacre  of  St. 
ing.  For  some  time  he  was  kept  chained  in  a  Bartholomew.  Several  authors  have  hinted 
dungeon,  but  soon  after  the  accession  of  Leo  X.  that  the  gunpowder  plot  is  to  be  primarily  at- 
to  the  papacy  in  1513  he  was  included  in  an  tributed  to  his  doctrines,  and  seem  to  think  that 
amnesty  and  was  liberated.  That  pope,  who  his  effigy  ought  to  be  substituted  for  that  of 
poflseaaed  great  influence  in  the  government  of  Guy  Fawkes  in  those  processions  by  which  the 
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ingennonfl  jonth.  of  England  annually  oommdm-  modified  hj  circatnstanodB  peculiar  to  the  n^ 
orate  the  preservation  of  the  three  estates,  tion  or  the  period.  The  work  abounds  in  new 
The  church  of  Rome  has  pronounced  his  works  and  profound  ideas  supported  by  clear  and  pow- 
accursed  things.^  Nor  have  our  own  countrymen  erfiil  reasoning,  and  has  been  largely  used  with* 
been  backward  in  testifying  their  opinion  of  his  out  acknowledgment  by  many  subsequent  histo- 
merits.  Oat  of  his  surname  they  have  coined  rians  and  political  writers.  Several  years  later 
an  epithet  for  a  knave,  and  out  of  his  Christian  Macchiavelli  began  a  history  of*  his  native  re- 
name a  synonyme  for  the  devil."  The  researches  •public  under  the  title  of  ^'Florentine  Histories.*' 
of  modem  Italian  scholars,  and  a  better  con-  This  work  traces  in  rapid  and  animated  narra- 
sideration  of  the  political  state  of  Italy  in  the  tive  the  revolutions  of  Italy  from  the  reign  of 
15th  century,  have  at  length  established  the  Theodosius  to  the  council  of  Constance ;  it  then 
true  object  of  *^The  Prince,"  and  vindicated  in  follows  in  detail  the  history  of  Florence  from 
some  measure  the  name  of  its  author  from  the  the  foundation  of  the  city  to  the  death  of  Lo- 
opprobrium  heaped  upon  it.  The  work  is  a  scien-  renzo  the  Magnificent  in  1492.  Like  aU  the 
tific  account  of  the  art  of  acquiring  and  preserv-  writings  of  the  author,  this  work  is  remarkable 
ing  despotic  power,  and  is  a  calm,  unvarnished,  for  logical  power  and  for  beauty  of  style.  It  is 
and  forcible  exposition  of  the  means  by  which  aaid  to  have  had  more  infiuence  upon  Italian 
tyranny  may  be  established  and  sustained.  If  prose  than  any  other  work  except  the  Deca- 
it  be  a  ^ide  to  princes  desiring  to  become  des-  meron  of  Boccaccio.  Beside  his  prose  works, 
pots,  it  IS  also,  as  Macchiavelli  himself  remarked,  Macchiavelli  wrote  several  poems  of  no  great 
a  guide  to  the  people  who  wish  to  destroy  ty-  merit,  and  3  or  4  comedies,  of  which  the  best  is 
rants.  It  weakens  despotism  by  exposing  its  "  The  Mandragola,"  which  was  acted  in  Florence 
most  subtle  secrets.  At  the  same  time  it  ex-  with  the  greatest  success.  **  It  is  the  work  of  a 
bibits  an  obliquity  of  moral  principle  on  the  man,"  says  Macaulay,  ^*  who,  if  he  had  devoted 
part  of  its  author,  so  far  as  political  matters  are  hiinself  to  the  drama,  would  probably  have  at- 
concemed,  which  can  only  be  palliated  by  al-  talned  the  highest  eminence,  and  produced  a 
leging  tiiat  dissimulation  and  treachery  were  permanent  and  salutary  effect  on  the  national 
nniversflJly  looked  upon  in  Italy,  and  indeed  taste." — ^The  fullest  and  best  edition  of  the 
throughout  Europe  m  his  day,  as  legitimate  works  of  Macchiavelli  was  published  at  Flor- 
politicjEd  weapons  whose  use  was  creditable  to  ence  in  1818,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  The  **  History  of 
the  acuteness  ana  not  discreditable  to  the  char-  Florence,"  **  The  Prince,"  and  various  historical 
acter  of  those  who  were  able  to  wield  them  tracts,  are  in  Bohn^s  ^'  Standard  Library"  (1  vol. 
with  skill  and  success.  Crimes  which  required  12mo.,  London,  1847).  A  new  edition  is  now 
for  their  perpetration  self-command,  address,  (1860)  in  progress  at  Florence.  Several  of  the 
quick  observation,  fertile  invention,  and  pro-  writings  of  Macchiavelli  were  early  translated 
tovLnd  knowledge  of  human  nature,  were  re*  in  England  (1560-1600). 
garded  with  a  sort  of  admiration  by  nearly  tdl  MACCLESFIELD,  a  market  town  and  mu- 
tiie  contemporaries  of  Macchiavelli  Both  his  nicipal  and  parliamentary  borough  of  Cheshire, 
personal  character  and  his  works  were  held  in  En^and,  167  m.  by  railway  N.  W.  from  Lon- 
the  highest  estimation  by  the  most  respectable  don ;  pop.  in  1851, 89,048.  It  is  pleasantly  sit- 
of  his  countrymen,  and  in  his  own  day  "  The  uated  on  the  river  BoUin,  and  on  a  declivity 
Prince"  did  not  affect  injuriously  his  reputation  near  Macclesfield  forest.  The  staple  manufao- 
either  as  a  moral  man  or  as  a  republican.  As  ture  is  silk,  which  gives  employment  to  about 
a  statesman  his  conduct  was  uorignt  and  honor-  70  milb.  The  cotton  manufacture  is  also  im* 
able,  and  his  views  of  morality,  where  they  portant.  A  canal  which  unites  the  Grand  Trunk 
differed  from  those  of  the  persons  around  him,  and  the  Peak  Forest  canals  passes  near  Mao- 
differed  for  the  better;  while  his  only  fault  clesfield,  and  opens  water  communication  with 
seems  to  have  been  that,  having  adopted  some  most  parts  of  England.  The  borough  returns 
of  the  maxims  then  generally  received,  he  ar-  two  members  to  parliament, 
ranged  them  more  luminously  and  expressed  MACCLINTOCE,  Sir  Fbancis  Leopold, 
them  more  forcibly  than  any  other  writer.  LL.D.,  a  British  naval  officer  and  arctic  ex- 
About  a  year  after  the  composition  of  *^The  plorer,  bom  in  Dundalk,  Ireland,  in  1819.  He 
Prince"  Macchiavelli  wrote  ^^  Discourses  on  the  entered  the  navy  at  the  age  of  12,  and  passed 
First  Decade  of  Livy,"  divided  into  3  books,  his  examination  in  1838 ;  and  after  having 
The  1st  book  is  devoted  to  an  examination  of  been  stationed  for  some  time  at  Portsmouth  as 
the  domestic  government  of  Rome ;  the  2d  to  mate  on  the  Excellent  gunnery  ship,  Capt.  Sir 
that  of  the  means  by  which  the  power  of  the  Thomas  Hastings,  he  sailed  to  South  America  in 
republic  was  extended  and  preserved  without  H.  M.  steamer  Gorgon,  Capt.  Charles  Hotham. 
the  city ;  while  the  3d  passes  in  review,  one  by  For  his  distinguish^  conduct  in  recovering  this 
one,  particular  actions  of  private  individuals,  in  vessel  when  stranded  near  Montevideo  he  was 
order  to  examine  their  influence  upon  the  pro-  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy  in  1845.  During  the 
gross  of  power  and  upon  the  moral  character  next  2  years  he  was  with  the  Pacific  squadron, 
of  the  nation.  Throughout  the  whole  work  he  in  the  Frolic,  Capt.  Hamilton.  Beturning  to 
labors  to  prove  that  the  revolutions  of  power  in  England  about  the  time  when  .anxiety  began  to 
every  age  have  depended  upon  causes  which  be  expressed  for  the  safety  of  Sir  John  Frank- 
were  similar  in  themselves,  although  variously  lin,  he  entered  heartily  into  the  schemes  for 
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his  relief^  and  aocompanied  Sir  James  Boss  in  diaaed  86  Esqaiaiaaz  dogs  at  Disoo,  on  the  coast 
one  of  the  8  arctic  expeditions  sent  out  bj  the  of  Greenland,  and  taken  on  board  two  of  the 
admiralty  in  the  spring  of  1848.    He  reached  natives  as  drivers,  the  Fox  poshed  on  toward 
home  again  in  Nov.  1849,  after  an  absence  of  Lancaster  sound  nntil  on  Ang.  17  she  was  beset 
19  months,  and  early  in  the  following  year  join-  in  Baffin's  bay  nearly  opposite  the  entrance  to 
ed  another  expedition  under  Gapt.  H.  T.  Aus-  that  channel.    For  6  months  the  ice  held  her 
tiD,  as  first  lieutenant  of  the  Assistance,  Gapt.  fast,  but  the  moving  pack  meanwhile  carried 
Ommaney.    It  was  his  fortune,  in  Aug.  1860,  ■  her  back  upon  her  course,  and  when  finallj  re- 
to  see  at  Gape  Riley  the  first  traoes  of  the  miss-  leased,  April  25, 1858,  she  had  drifted  1,895  m. 
ing  marriners.     (See  Arotio  Discovert,  vol.  to  the  southward.    McGlintock  refitted  at  Hol- 
ii.  p.  57.)    In  April,  1851,  while  the  ships  were  steinborg,  arrived  in  Lancaster  sound,  Jnly  13, 
fast  in  ^e  ice  in  Grozier  channel,  he  made  a  sailed  through  J^arrow  strait,  and  attempted  to 
sledge  journey  of  80  days  along  the  N.  shore  of  pass  down  Peel  sound,  between  North  Somerset 
Parry  sound,  travelling  760  m.,  and  reaching  the  and  Prince  of  Wales  Land;  but  having  been 
most  westerly  point  which  has  yet  been  attained  stopped  here  by  the  iee,  he  passed  around  North 
in  the  arctic  regions.    The  comparative  perfeo-  Somerset  in  the  hope  of  reaching  the  mouth  oi 
tion  to  which  sledge  travelling  has  recently  the  Great  Fish  river  through  Bellot  strait,  which 
been  carried  is  mainly  due  to  the  improvements  is  the  water  oommnnication  between  Prince 
which  he  effected.    The  squadron  returned  to  Regent's  inlet  and  the  Western  sea  (now  known 
England  in  the  autumn  of  the  same  year,  and  as  Franklin  strait),  and  separates  the  Korth 
Lieut.  McGlintock  was  at  once  promoted  to  the  American  continent  from  North  Somerset.    He 
rank  of  commander.    The  following  spring  saw  found  the  strait  obstructed  by  moving  ice,  but 
him  in  command  of  the  Intrepid,  one  of  the  5  after  much  difficulty  and  danger  pushed  throagh 
vessels  sent  out  to  the  polar  regions  under  Sir  it  on  Sept  6.    A  frozen  barrier  stretdied  across 
Edward  Belcher.    In  accordance  witlA  instruc-  its  western  end,  and  here  the  Fox  remained 
tions  from  the  admiralty,  he  sailed,  in  com-  moored  for  8  weeks,  when  she  took  up  her  win- 
pany   with   Gapt.    Eellett,    toward    Kelville  ter  quarters  at  Port  Kennedy,  on  the  N.  shore  of 
island  in  search  of  McGlure,  whom  he  res-  the  strait.    In  the  mean  time  extensive  sledge 
cued  from  a  8  years'  imprisonment  in  the  ice;  journeys  were  undertaken;  Lieut.  Hobson  ear- 
but  he  was  subsequently  compelled  to  abandon  ried  out  provisions  toward  the  magnetic  pole, 
his  own  ship  with  8  others  of  Belcher's  fleet,  Gapt.  Young  established  a  depot  on  the  further 
the  whole  expedition  reaching  home  in  Sept.  side  of  Frimklin  strait,  and  McClintock    and 
1854,  some  in  their  single  remaining  vessel  and  Petersen  travelled  southward  in  the  hope  of 
the  rest  with  Gapt.  Inglefield.     McGlintock's  gathering  some  information  from  the  natives, 
services  were  recognized  by  his  promotion  to  On  Mar(£  1,  1859,  McGlintock  met  a  party  of 
the  rank  of  captain,  but  he  did  not  obtain  active  Esquimaux  near  Gape  Victoria,  and  learned  from 
employment  until  in  1857  Lady  Franklin,  hav-  them  that  severed  years  before  a  ship  had  been 
ing  resolved  to  send  out  a  vessel  at  her  own  ex-  crushed  in  the  ice  and  sunk  in  deep  water  oS 
pense  for  a  fresh  search,  offered  him  the  com-  the  N.  W.  shore  of  King  William's  island.    Her 
mand  of  the  proposed  expedition.    The  screw  people  went  away  to  a  great  river,  where  they 
steamer  Fox,  of  only  177  tons,   formerly  the  all  died  of  starvation,  and  their  bodies  were 
pleasure  yacht  of  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  was  pur-  found  the  next  year.    It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
chased  for  £2,000,  refitted,  and  equipped  with  tain  any  information  respecting  the  number  of 
a  crew  of  24  volunteers.    The  total  cost  was  white  men,  or  the  length  of  time  since  they  left 
£10,412,  all  of  which  was  defrayed  by  Lady  the  ships.    Another  interview  with  some  of  the 
Franklin,  except  £2,981  raised  by  private  sub-  natives  in  April  confirmed  these  statements,  and 
scription.    Gapt.  Allen  Toung  of  the  merchant  threw  light  upon  the  fate  of  Franklin's  second 
service  contributed  £500,  and  also  acted  gra-  vessel,  which  they  said  drifted  ashore  at  King 
tuitously  as  sailing  master.    Lieut,  (now  cSm-  William's  island.     The  skeleton  of  one  man 
mander)  W.  R.  Hobson,  Dr.  David  Walker,  and  was  found   on  board.     Sending  Hobson   to 
Garl  Petersen,  interpreter,  so  favorably  known  search  for  the  wreck,  Mcdlintock  explored  the 
as  the  companion  of  Dr.  Kane,  were  the  prin-  E.  shore  of  King  William's  island,  and  on  May 
cipal  other  members  of  the  party.    The  little  7  came  npon  a  vSlage  of  Esquimaux,  from  whom 
vessel  left  Aberdeen  on  July  1.    McGlintock's  he  learned  that  when  the  white  people  marched 
plan  was  to  examine  a  tract  about  800  miles  toward  the  great  river  "many  of  Ihem  dropped 
square  lying  W.  of  Boothia,  and  between  the  by  the  way,''  and  their  bodies  were  found  the 
northern  limits  of  the  explorations  of  Rae  and  next  winter ;  some  were  buried  and  others  were 
Anderson  and  the  southern  boundaries  of  those  not.    Point  Ogle,  Montreal  island  at  the  mouth 
of  Sir  James  Ross,  Austin,  and  Belcher,  while  of  Great  Fish  river,  and  Barrow  inlet  were 
to  the  W.  he  expected  to  penetrate  as  far  as  the  searched,  with  no  better  success  than  the  dis- 
track  of  Gollinson  and  McGlure.    (See  Abotio  covery  of  a  few  scraps  of  iron,  tin^  and  copper; 
DiscovBBY.)    This  course  would  enable  him  to  and  McGlintock,  having  now  reached  the  track 
follow  up  the  clue  found  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  of  Anderson  and  Stuart  (1865),  resolved  to  fol- 
ascertained  in  1865  that  a  portion  of  tlie  missing  low  the  S.  and  W.  coasts  of  King  William's  isl- 
crews  had  been  on  Montresd  island  at  the  mouth  and  until  he  met  Hobson.    The  first  trace  of 
of  the  Great  Fish  or  Back's  river.    Having  pur^  the  long  lost  crew  was  found  near  Gape  Hersehel, 


• 
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I               thaW.  limit  of  Simpson's  explorations.    It  was  river  -was  almost  all  the  way  over  ice  which 

^               a  bleached  skeleton  Iriog  at  full  length  on  the  breaks  np  in  summer.    Meeting  no  more  of  the 

r               beach ;  fragments  of  European  clothing,  a  pock-  Esquimaux  nor  further  traces  of  the  lost  Toya- 

et  book,  and  a  few  letters  were  picked  np  about  gera,  and  feeling  certain  that  the  whole  expedi- 

it.    A  day's  march  N.  E.  of  Oape  Orozier  the  tion  had  perished,  KcOhntook  returned  to  his 

party  came  across  a  boat  fitted  to  a  sledge  and  vessel,  June  19,  curying  a  great  number  of  rel- 

!                apparently  prepared  for  navigating  the  river,  ics,  many  of  which  had  been  purchased  from 

In  it  were  2  skeletons,  2  loaded  guns,  and  van-  the  natives.    Beside  solving  the  problem  which 

ons  other  relics,  indnding  Sir  John  fVanklin^s  had  engaged  arctic  enterprise  for  11  years,  his 

silver  plate,  beside  ftiel.  ammunition,  chocolate,  expedition  had  completed  the  deliueation  of  the 

tea,  and  tobacco.    Its  nead  was  turned  towara  N.  shore  of  the  American  continent ;  laid  down 

the  abandoned  ships,  fi'om  whose  first  position  the  previously  unknown  outline  of  Boothia 

it  was  about  65  m.  distant.    A  record  was  also  Felix  and  the  coast  of  King  William's  island ; 

found  whidi  had  been  left  here  6  days  before  proved  the  navigability  of  Bellot  strait,  the 

by  Hobson,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  made  existence  of  which  was  before  doubted ;  opened 

still  more  interesting  discoveries.    Afltor  sepa-  a  new  and  capacious  channel  extending  N.  W. 

rating  from  McOlintock  he  had  tracked  the  N.  from  Victoria  strait  to  Parry  or  Melville  sound, 

and  W.  shores  of  King  William's  island  almost  and  since  named  at  the  suggestion  of  Lady 

to  Oape  Herschel.    Near  Oape  Felix,  the  north-  Franklin  McOtintock  channel;  observed  many 

ernmost  point  of  the  island,  he  found  a  ruiued  interesting  facts  in  terrestrial  magnetism ;  and 

cairn,  8  tents,  and  other  traces  of  Franklin's  finally,  proved  8ir  John  Fran]clin  to  be  the  dis- 

party,  but  no  record ;  2  smaller  cairns  were  coverer  of  the  north-west  passage.    With  the 

afterward  examined,  and  on  May  6  a  large  one  aid  of  McOlintock's  narrative  we  are  now  able 

was  observed  at  Point  Victory,  where  Sir  James  to  trace  out  Franklin's  last  voyage.     During 

Ross  had  touched  in  1680.    Lying  among  some  the  first  season  it  was  unusually  prosperous, 

stones  which  had  fjEdlen  from  the  top  of  the  Passing  up  Lancaster  sound,  he  explored  Wel- 

strnotnre  was  a  tin  case  enolosiug  a  record,  the  Hngton  channel  (then  an  unknown  sea)  to  a 

first  authentic  account  ever  obtained  of  the  his-  point  further  N.  than  was  reached  by  either 

tory  of  the  lost  expedition.    It  was  written  on  Penny,  De-  Haven,  or  Belcher ;  sailed  around 

one  of  the  printed  forms  used  in  discovery  ships  Oornwallis  island,  and  wintered  at  Beechey  isl- 

for  the  purpose  of  being  enclosed  in  bottles  and  and.    In  the  spring  and  summer  of  1846  he 

thrown  overboard  in  order  to  ascertain  the  either  navigated  Bellot  strait,  or  more  probably 

direction  of  the  currents.    It  read  as  follows:  pushed  through  Peel  sound,  reaching  Victoria 


tared 
wintored 

long.  91*  89' 16"  W.,  after  having  Mcended  Wellington  ohftn-  ^,  ,«,       ,    ,  «        ,. 

Bel  to  lat  77*  and  returned  by  the  W.  aide  of  Comwallla  tweCU  the  tWO  OCOans.     The  skeletons  found  in 

**^?'**p?!r/«^!!l^5'*i?f'i;°T***'"'S*5*P^*'^?"^  i^  t^o  l>oat  »Jear  Oape  Orozier  show  that  after 

yrelL    Forty  consisting  of  2  officers  and  •  men  left  the  av^v-.-i  i.*aut«v  i<t« 

ships  on  Monday,  MthMay,  1847.  Om.  Gore,  LieaL ;  chaa.  ^^  abanaonmeut  Of  tbe  Erebus  and  1  error  a 

F.  bea  YcBox,  Mate."  party  attempted  to  return,  for  what  purpose 

Around  the  margin  was  written  in  a  different  can  only  be  conjectured. — ^The  Fox  found  her- 

hand :  self  free  from  ice  on  Aug.  9,  and  immediately 

» April  sfi,  184&— H.  M.  ships  Terror  aadErebna  wore  de-  niade  Sail  for  home,  reaching  the  Isle  of  Wight 

eertea  I 
been 


consisting 
IL  Crosier, 


M. i;roxior,  lanaea  iiere^m  laL  w vi  «t', ions. w 4'  10".  comerrea  upon  mm  tne  aegree  oi  LiLi.u.,  tiie 

This  paper  was  foand  by  Ltlrying  under  the  cum  snppoeed  rnmnpfttion  nf  T.nniinn  vntAil  liim  tha  frppflnm 

to  have  been  built  by  Sir  Jamea  fioss  in  1831, 4  miles  toSe  corporawon  OI  L.onaon  voteo  nim  ipe  ireeaom 

northward,  when  it  bad  been  deposited  by  the  late  Com*  01  the  City,  her  majesty  granted  him  the  full 

pander  Gore  in  Jane,  1M7.    Sir  James  Boss's  pillar  has  not  pay  of  captain  in  the  navy  for  the  two  years  he 

nowevcr  been  fonnd.  and  the  paper  has  been  transferred  to  *   ^,  «k™*.     ^^a   t  «;i«  "E*..*..-!.!:.*  «-«™«.^;i   ♦^ 

this  position,  which  Is  that  In  which  Sir  J.  Ross's  pillar  waa  ^J^  absent,  and  Lady  Jjranklm  presented  to 

erected.  Sir  John  Franklin  died  on  the  uth  June,  1847,  and  him  the  vessel  in  which  he  had  made  his  mem- 

Ste^SSi.^JS.ir^n.'?  'i^lSriSiJ^  w."^  «"»We  yojage.  He  w«8  knighted  Feb.  23, 1860, 

F.  B.  M.  Cbozrb,                          h.  m.  8.  Ereboa.  and  m  the  spring  of  the  same  year  was  appomt- 

.„^  -f-S^fi^iiS.™* YaS?*'-  ^  ^7  tl»®  government  to  survey  a  deep  sea 

ana  start  on  to-morrow,  Soth,  a  V*                          j  "*x     ^-l    a  ai      *.•     i.  i            v 

for  Back's  Fish  rirer."  route  for  a  proposed  North  Atlantic  telegraph. 

Tlie  date  1846-'r  given  as  that  of  Franklin's  ?.^%"?«^tive  of  the  Discovery  of  the  Fate  of 

wintering  at  Beechey  island  is  evidently  an  ^^J^  r^\^  Frankhn  and  his  Companions"  appear- 

error;  it  should  be  1846-^6.    Vast  quantities  ®?  ^^J^^^^S  »»d^  Boston  (U.  B.)  in  1860.-;See 

of  clothing  and  other  articles  were  found  here.  fl^.'J^®,,^*?^  ^?^  ^VJ^'^J'  F^'^HTaV^ 

The  wreck  was  not  seen,  nor  were  any  more  *J^®     ^^f^^*"  Magazme,"  No.  I.,  Jan.  1860  (by 

skeletons  found ;  but  this  indeed  was  hardly  to  ^«P*;  ^'?"  T^^??>-  t        T^  tx          a       • 

be  expected,  as  the  route  toward  the  Great  Fish  ,  MAOOLINTOOK,  Joror,  D.!).,  an  Amen<»n 

clergyman,  born  m  Philadelphia  m  1814.    He 

^?1^®**,5?"^  "***?  1^®  original  force  of  Franklin's  ex-  was  graduated  at  the  university  of  Pennsylvania 

©edition  129,  whereas  It  has  commonly  been  stated  at  188.  :«  loq/c  pnt^rAil  t>»A  MAfVimliat  miniatrv  incl  hfl- 

It  has  been  ascertained,  however,  that  only  184  actuaUy  left  *"  ^^^^^  euierea  ine  MetUOOlSC  mmistry,  ana  oe- 

Bngiand,  and  6  of  tiiaaa  aabseqaantiy  letuned.  came  a  member  of  the  New  Jersey  conference. 
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After  being  in  the  pastoral  office  a  short  time,  hj  a  gale  in  the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  never, 
he  was  elected  professor  of  mathematics  in  afterward  met ;  but  McGlare  pres&ed  on  with 
Dickinson  college,  Carlisle,  Penn.,  and  was  the  Investigator,  and  in  July  reached  Behring^s 
transferred  in  1889  to  the  chair  of  ancient  Ian-  straits,  where  he  met  the  Herald,  Capt.  Xellett^ 
goages.  During  his  residence  at  Carlisle  he  with  which  he  had  orders  to  communicate, 
translated  in  company  with  Prof.  Blumenthal  Capt.  Kellett,  deeming  it  hazardous  for  a  single 
Neander^s  ^^  Life  of  Christ,''  and  began  with  vessel  to  proceed  further  eastward,  as  the  senior 
Prof.  Crooks  a  series  of  Latin  and  Greek  text  officer  on  the  station  ordered  McClure  to  re- 
books,  comprising  *'  Elementary  Greek  Gram-  turn ;  but  the  latter,  taking  the  responsibility 
mar,"  '* First  and  Second  Books  in  Greek,"  upon  himself,  determined  to  push  on,  and  when 
"  First  and  Second  Books  in  Latin,"  and  '*  In-  last  seen,  on  Aug.  4,  was  bearing  into  the  heart 
troduction  to  Latin  Style."  In  1848  he  was  of  the  polar  pack.  For  nearly  8  years  from 
elected  to  the  editorship  of  the  ^^  Methodist  that  date  he  and  his  companions  remained 
Qanrterly  Review,"  which  office  he  filled  until  buried  from  the  world,  and  held  commnnication 
1856,  when  he  was  appomted  by  the  general  with  no  civilized  beings  but  themselves.  Fol- 
conference,  in  connection  with  Bishop  Simpsop,  lowing  the  coast  of  the  mainland  as  far  as  Cq^ 
a  delegate  to  represent  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Parry,  the  Investigator  thence  bore  to  the  N.  E., 
church  in  tlie  English,  Irish,  French,  and  Ger-  and  on  Sept.  6  land  was  discovered  in  lat  71"* 
man  conferences.  He  was  also  present  as  a  del-  6'  N.,  long.  128^  W.,  which  McClore,  finding  it 
egate  from  that  church  to  the  world's  conven-  an  unexplored  portion  of  Banks's  Land  discov- 
tion  held  in  Berlin  during  the  same  year.  After  ered  by  Parry  in  1820,  subsequently  named 
his  return  he  was  elected  president  of  the  Troy  Baring^s  Land.  Divided  from  it  oy  a  strait  was 
university.  In  the  interim  of  the  organization  another  tract,  which  he  called  Prince  Albert^s 
of  the  college  classes  he  was  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Land.  Proceeding  still  in  a  N.  E.  direction  up 
church,  New  York.  In  June,  1860,  he  sailed  this  strait,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Prince 
for  Paris,  to  take  charge  of  the  American  chapel  of  Wales  strait,  he  arrived  on  the  16th  in  lat. 
there,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  and  78®  10'  N.,  long.  117**  10'  W.,  within  30  miles 
foreign  Christian  union.  For  several  years  past,  of  that  series  of  straits  which,  under  the  names 
in  connection  with  Dr.  Strong  of  the  Troy  uni-  of  Melville,  Barrow,  and  Lancaster,  communi- 
versity,  he  has  been  preparing  a  ^'  Biblical  and  cate  with  Baffin's  bay.  At  this  moment, 
Theological  Dictionary."  He  has  also  published  when  the  long  mooted  problem  of  the  existence 
**  Analysis  of  Watson's  Theological  Institutes,"  of  a  N.  W.  passage  seemed  about  to  be  solved, 
'*  Temporal  Power  of  the  Pope,"  and  "  Sketches  the  ice  pack  in  Melville  strait  was  closed  upon 
of  Eminent  Methodist  Ministers."  ihe  intrepid  navigators,  and  their  farther  pro- 
MACCLURE,  Sib  Robbbt  John  Le  Mbsubieb,  gress  to  the  N.  E.  was  cut  off  for  that  season, 
a  British  navigator,  born  in  Wexford,  Ireland,  becuring  the  ship,  after  a  perilous  drift  to  the 
Jan.  28,  1807.  He  was  the  posthumous  child  southward,  in  permanent  quarters  for  the  win- 
of  Capt.  McClnre,  a  British  officer  killed  at  the  ter,  McClure  started  on  Oct  21  with  a  sledge 
battle  of  Aboukir,  and  at  the  age  of  4  was  party  to  the  northward  to  reach  Barrow 
adapted  by  his  baptismal  sponsor.  Gen.  Le  strait,  and  complete  the  discovery  which  he 
Mesurier,  a  friend  of  his  father  and  a  man  of  had  almost  accomplished  in  the  investigator, 
large  fortune.  He  was  educated  at  Eton,  and.  On  the  morning  of  the  26th  they  reached  a  hill 
being  destined  for  the  army,  was  subsequently  on  the  eastern  extremity  of  Banks's  Land,  op- 
sent  to  the  military  college  at  Sandhurst, whence  posite  to  Cape  Hay  in  Melville  island,  from  the 
he  deserted  with  8  companions  and  went  to  summit  of  which  as  the  sun  rose  was  seen  far 
France.  Gen.  Le  Mesurier,  finding  him  averse  to  the  north,  and  across  the  entrance  of  Prince 
to  a  military  career,  then  procured  him  a  mid-  of  Wales  strait,  the  frozen  water  of  Melville 
shipman's  appointment.  After  serving  for  10  strait.  The  existence  of  a  water  communica- 
years  on  various  stations,  he  accompanied  Sir  tion  around  the  N.  coast  of  America  being  thus 
George  Back  in  1886  on  his  second  expedition  demonstrated,  McClure  returned  on  Oct.  81  to 
to  the  arctic  regions  as  mate  of  the  Terror,  the  Investigator,  narrowly  escaping  death  fh)m 
which  subsequently  formed  part  of  Sir  John  exposure  and  cold  on  the  way.  The  winter  of 
Franklin's  last  expedition.  Returning  to  Eng-  1850-'61  was  occupied  with  fhiitless  searches 
land  in  Sept.  1887,  he  was  promoted  to  a  lien-  by  exploring  parties  for  traces  of  Sir  John 
tenancy,  and  was  variously  employed  until  1848,  Franklin ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  1861, 
when  he  accompanied  Sir  James  Ross  on  his  the  ship  once  more  began  to  move  to  the  N.  E. 
voyage  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  In  Jan.  Again  she  was  drifted  within  25  miles  of  Mel- 
1850,  he  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  command  of  ville  strait ;  but  finding  the  barrier  of  ice  still 
the  Investigator,  accompanied  by  the  Enter-  impassable.  McClure  relucantly  altered  his 
prise,  Capt  Collinson,  the  senior  officer  of  the  course,  and  proceeded  around  the  southerly  and 
expedition,  under  orders  to  pass  through  Beh-  westerly  side  of  Banks's  Land,  in  the  hope  of 
ring's  straits,  and  thence  if  practicable  proceed  reaching  Melville  island  from  that  direction, 
to  Melville  island,  an  achievement  which  had  The  voyage  was  attended  with  unusual  perils, 
not  then  been  accomplished  by  any  vessel  The  and  escapes  which  seemed  little  less  dian  mi- 
vessels,  which  were  provisioned  for  8  years  and  racnlous ;  but  on  Sept.  24  tihe  ship  was  finally 
)iad  each  a  complement  of  66  men,  were  parted  brought  in  s^ety  to  an  inlet  on  the  K.  W.  side 
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of  Banks's  Laod,  in  lat.  74"*  6'  K,  long.  117*  sion  in  Edinburgh  and  Paris.    In  London  he 

S4'  W.,  near  the  point  from  wbioh  McGIare  in  poblished  an  essay  on  the  **  Human  Bile,"  which 

•the  previous  October  had  discovered  the  N.W.  was  translated  into  the  principal  languages  of 

passage,  and  which  he  appropriatelv  named  the  Europe.    Returning  to  America  in  1773,  he  set* 

bay  of  Mercy.  Here  the  dfiip  was  almost  imme-  tied  in  Williamsburg,  Va.,  whence  in  1788  he 

diately  frozen  in,  having  Melville  island  oppo-  removed  to  Hampton,  where  he  resided  until 

site,  and  the  wide  expanse  of  water  variously  his  death,  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  his 

oaUed  Melville  strait,  MelvUIe  sound,  Parry  horses  running  away.    He  wrote  with  ability 

sound,  and  Barrow   strait,  to  the  K.  and  E.  and  in  a  pure  and  elegant  style  on  medical  snb- 

This  was  the  second  discovery  of  a  N.  W.  pas-  jects,  and  occasionally  produced  vers  de  socieU 

aaee,  the  connecting  link  of  water  between  Mel-  of  genuine  merit. 

ylBe  strait  and  the  Arctic  sea  W.  of  it  being  MAOCONNEL,  John  L.,  an  American  au- 
nearly  due  W.  of  Lancaster  sound.  A  narty  thor,  born  in  Illinois,  Nov.  11, 1826.  He  began 
from  the  Investigator  crossed  the  ice  to  Melville  the  study  of  law  under  his  father,  and  was  grad- 
island  in  April,  1862,  and  left  there  a  document  nated  at  the  law  school  of  Transylvania  nni- 
describing  the  previous  operations  of  McGIure  versity,  in  Lexington,  Ey.  When  the  Mexican 
and  his  position  at  the  bay  of  Mercy.  The  ship,  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  regiment  of  Col. 
however,  remained  fast  fixed  in  the  ice,  which  Harding,  June  6,  1846,  as  a  volunteer  private, 
did  not  break  up  during  that  summer,  and  the  He  was  soon  made  first  lieutenant  of  his  com- 
winter  of  1852-^3  was  passed  in  the  same  place,  pany,  and  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy  after 
Provisions  meanwhile  became  scarce,  notwith-  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista,  where  he  was  twice 
standing  that  the  crew  killed  and  cured  many  ^wounded.  After  the  war  he  returned  home 
thousand  pounds  of  venison  and  other  food ;  and  recommenced  the  practice  of  law  at  Jack- 
and  in  March,  1858,  the  health  o(  the  men  was  sonville,  where  he  has  since  resided.  As  a 
so  greatly  impaired  that  McOlure  determined  to  writer  he  is  chiefly  known  by  works  of  fiction, 
send  part  of  them  to  England  via  the  Mackenzie  or  sketches  setting  forth  western  American  life 
river  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  territory,  and  to  and  incident.  Among  these  are :  "  Talbot  and 
stay  by  the  ship  with  the  remainder  until  the  Vernon^'  CSew  York,  1850)  ;  ^'  Grahame,  or 
spring  of  1854,  when,  if  no  succor  arrived,  he  Youth  ana  Manhood  ^  (1850) ;  "  The  Glenns" 
was  to  proceed  to  Melville  island  and  thence  to  (1851) ;  aind  **  Western  Characters"  (1854). 
Beechey  island,  with  the  hope  of  there  finding  MACCORD,  David  J.,  an  American  lawyer 
the  means  of  conveyance  home.  Fortunately  and  author,  born  in  St.  Matthew's  parish,  S.  C, 
for  him,  at  this  juncture  Capt  Kellett  of  the  in  Jan.  1797,  died  in  Columbia,  May  12,  1855. 
Besolute,  who  had  some  time  previously  arrived  He  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college, 
at  Melville  island,  found  McClnre^s  document,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1818,  and  becoming 
and  despatched  Lieut.  Pim  to  the  bay  of  Mercy,  associated  with  Henry  J.  Nott,  edited  with  him 
The  crew  of  the  Investigator  crossed  over  to  the  decisions  of  the  constitutional  court  of 
the  Resolute's  quarters  soon  after,  and  on  June  South  Carolina  from  1818  to  1820,  and  alone 
8,  1853,  the  former  ship  was  abandoned  by  her  from  1821  to  1823.  In  1822  he  became  the  law 
commander,  it  being  deemed,  under  the  circum-  partner  of  William  C.  Preston.  In  1824  he 
stances  in  which  she  was  placed,  impos^ble  to  was  elected  state  reporter,  and  he  reported  the 
save  her.  McClure  remained  with  the  Resolute  decisions  both  of  the  court  of  appeals  and  of 
during  the  ensuing  summer  and  winter,  and  in  equity  from  1825  to  1827.  In  1825  he  was 
April,  1854,  departed  with  hia  crew  in  sledges  made  intendant  (mayor^  of  the  town  of  Colum- 
to  Beechey  isl^d,  whither  he  was  followed  in  bia,  where  he  welcomed  Laft^ette  on  his  visit. 
May  by  Kellett,  who  by  the  orders  of  his  supe-  Between  1828  and  1830  he  traV^led  in  Europe, 
rior.  Sir  Edwiu^  Belcher,  had  abandoned  nis  and  witnessed  the  revolution  in  Paris.  He  re- 
ship.  Finally,  in  the  summer  of  1854^  the  whole  turned  to  Carolina  during  the  period  of  nnllifi- 
party,  together  with  the  crews  of  the  Intrepid,  cation,  entered  the  state  legislature,  and  was 
Assistance,  and  Pioneer,  which  had  also  been  one  of  the  most  active  of  those  who  sustained 
deserted  by  order  of  Sir  Edward  Belcher,  their  the  state  veto.  As  a  trustee  of  the  South  Caro- 
oommanding  officer,  were  transported  safely  to  lina  college,  he  was  intimate  with  Dr.  Thomas 
England,  arriving  there  Sept  28,  the  Invest!-  Cooper,  of  whom  he  has  left  interesting  remi* 
gator's  crew  being  the  first  which  had  ever  en-  niscences.  He  retired  from  the  bar  in  1886, 
tered  Behring's  sraits  and  reached  Europe  by  became  president  of  the  state  bank  at  ColumbifL 
Baffin's  bay.  McClure  received  the  £5,000  and  in  connection  with  Col.  Blanding  he  started 
ofiTered  for  the  discovery  of  a  N.  W.  passage,  the  "  South  Carolina  Law  Journal,"  which  was 
and  a  similar  sum  was  distributed  among  Uie  not  long  continued.  In  1889  he  was  appointed 
officers  and  crew.  In  1855  he  received  the  compiler  and  editor  of  the  ^*  Statutes  at  Large 
honor  of  knighthood.  He  has  since  been  em-  of  South  Carolina,"  a  work  which  had  been 
ployed  on  the  China  station.  originally  begun  by  Dr.  Cooper.  For  many 
MACCLURG,  Jahxs,  an  American  physician,  years  a  member  of  the  legislature,  McCord  was 
born  in  Hampton,  Ya.,  in  1747,  died  in  Rich-  long  the  chairman  of  the  important  committee 
mond  in  July,  1825.  He  was  a  fellow  student  on  federal  relations.  He  also  exerted  himself 
with  Jefferson  at  the  college  of  William  and  efficiently  for  the  improvement  of  the  judiciary 
Mary,  and  was  educated  for  the  medical  profe»-  system.    In  1840  he  married  his  second  wife,  a 
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daughter  of  Langdon  Gheves,  and  from  that  tile.  The  productions  in  1850  were  174,976 
year  devoted  himself  snooessfuUy  to  agricnlta-  bushels  of  maize,  18,888  of  oats,  84,196  lbs.  of 
ral  pursuits  as  a  cotton  planter,  relieving  the  tobacco,  and  2,743  of  wool.  There  were  8  grist 
monotony  of  this  mode  of  life  by  books  and  mills,  8  saw  mills,  1  tannery,  11^  churchea,  and 
authorship.  His  favorite  topics  were  politics  648  pupils  attending  schools.  Capital,  Paducah. 
and  political  economy,  on  which  he  wrote  many  MAGGREA,  Jiii^s,  an  American  woman,  kill- 
papers  for  both  series  of  the  **  Southern  Re-  ed  near  Fort  Edward,  Washington  co.,  N.  Y., 
view."  He  also  contributed  to  "De  Bow's  Re-  July  27,  1777.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
view." — ^Louisa  S.  (Ghbves),  wife  of  the  pre-  Scotch  Presbyterian  clergyman  settled  in  New 
ceding,  an  American  authoress,  bom  in  South  Jersey,  after  whose  death  she  went  to  live  with 
Carolina  in  1810.  Soon  after  her  marriage  in  a  brother  on  the  Hudson  river  in  the  neigfa- 
1840,  she  removed  wiUi  her  husband  to  their  borhood  of  Fort  Edward.  At  the  commence- 
plantation  at  Fort  Motte  on  the  Gongaree,  a  ment  of  the  American  revolution,  being  then  a 
site  famous  in  revolutionary  annals.  Her  first  lovely  younggirl,  she  was  betrothed  to  a  young 
published  volume,  entitled  *'  My  Dreams"  (Phil-  man  named  David  Jones,  who,  adhering  to  the 
adelphia.  1848),  had  been  the  gradual  accumu-  crown,  went  to  Canada  and  was  commissioDed  a 
lation  of  many  previous  years.  In  the  same  lieutenant  in  a  loyalist  regiment.  The  approach 
year  she  translated  from  the  French  Bastiat^s  of  Burgoyne's  army  from  the  north  in  the  sura- 
•' Sophisms  of  the  Protective  Policy"  (New  merofl777  having  spread  consternation  through 
York,  1 848).  In  1 861  she  produced  her  tragedy  the  neighboring  country,  Miss  McCrea^s  brother, 
of  '*  Gains  Gracchus,"  and  she  has  contributed  who  was  a  whig,  prepared  to  remove  to  a  place 
at  intervals  to  the  ^^  Southern  Review,"  '*  De  of  safety,  and  sent  for  his  sister,  then  on  a 
Bow's  Review,"  and  the  "  Southern  Literary  visit  to  a  Mrs.  McNeil,  residing  at  Fort  Edward. 
Messenger."  Her  articles  show  a  remarkable  Miss  McGrea,  supposing  that  her  lover,  with 
knowledge  of  facts  and  arguments  on  subjects  whom  she  probably  corresponded,  was  in  the 
not  usually  included  in  the  studies  of  women.  invading  army,  lingered  day  after  day  at  Mrs. 

MACGGSH,  Jaicss,  LL.D.,  a  Scottish  clergy-  McNeiPs,  with  the  hope  of  bavins  an  intei^ 
man,  born  about  1810.  He  was  settled  at  view  witb  him.  The  summons  of  her  broUier 
Brechin,  a  parish  in  Forfarshire,  until  the  year  having  at  last  become  peremptory,  she  prepared 
1858,  when  he  accepted  the  chair  of  logic  and  reluctantly  to  embark  in  a  bateau  which  was 
metaphysics  in  the  Queen's  university  at  Bel*  to  convey  several  families  down  the  Hudson 
fast,  Ireland.  In  1850  he  published  a  work  on  out  of  reach  of  danger.  On  the  momine  fixed 
the  "  Method  of  Divine  Government,  Physical  upon  for  her  departure  the  house  was  suddenly 
and  Moral,"  which  attracted  much  attention,  surprised  by  a  party  of  hostile  Indians  belongs 
and  has  been  widely  circulated  both  in  Great  ing  to  Burgoyne's  army,  and  sent  out  by  him 
Britain  and  America.  An  essay  in  the  '*  North  to  scour  the  country  and  harass  the  Ameri- 
British  Review"  for  Aug.  1851,  on  *^  Typical  cans;  Mrs.  McNeil  and  herself  were  made  pris- 
Forms,"  led  to  the  publication  in  1856,  in  con-  oners,  and  with  other  members  of  tiie  family 
junction  with  Dr.  Dickie  of  the  Queen's  uni-  were  hurried  off  to  Burgoyne*s  camp.  Mra 
versity,  of  "  Topical  Forms  and  Special  Ends  in  McNeil  arrived  there  in  safety,  and  half  an  hour 
Creation."  His  last  published  work  is  entitled  afterward  another  party  of  Indians  came  in 
^*  Intuitions  of  tiie  Mind  inductively  Investi-  with  freshly  severed  scalps^  on  one  of  which  she 
gated  "  (London  and  New  York,  1860).  In  thiSi  recognized  the  long  glossy  hair  of  Jane  McCre&. 
as  in  his  previous  publications,  he  diverges  from  The  precise  manner  of  her  deatii  has  never 
the  English  school  of  Locke  by  maintaining  the  been  ascertained.  The  Indians  stated  that  she 
existence  and  essential  importance  of  d  priori  was  killed  by  a  random  shot  from  a  detachment 
conceptions  and  beliefs.  They  are  the  condi-  of  Americans  sent  out  in  pursuit ;  whereupon 
tions  of  all  empirical  and  concrete  knowledse,  her  captors,  being  cut  off  from  the  reward 
and  without  them  ethics,  theology,  and  all  the  offered  for  prisoners,  secured  her  scalp  and  kit 
flciences  are  impossible.  But  by  investigating  her  body  by  the  wayside.  Another  story  is 
these  intuitions  inductively,  he  claims  that  he  that  a  quarrel  arose  among  the  Indians  as  to 
departs  from  the  method  and  avoids  the  re-  whose  prize  she  was,  in  the  midst  <^  which  one 
suits  of  the  German  transcendental  school  of  them  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  tomahawked 
Shunning  the  two  extremes  of  sensationalism  her  on  the  spot  The  event  caused  a  general 
and  ideidism,  it  is  his  aim  to  grasp  and  unite  feeling  of  horror  through  the  country,  and  even 
the  truth  in  each.  In  this  spirit  he  treats  the  in  Europe,  and  Burke  used  the  story  with  power- 
topics  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  knowledge  ful  effect  in  t^e  British  house  of  commons.  Aji 
and  faith,  as  time,  space,  quantity,  power,  iden-  acrimonious  correspondence  ensued  between 
tity,  causation,  substance,  being,  the  infinite,  Gates  and  Burgoyne ;  but  the  latter,  who  pro- 
personality,  freedom,  and  moral  obligation.  fessed  to  be  as  much  shocked  as  any  one  at  the 

MAGCRACEEN,  a  W.  co.  of  Ey.,  separated  tragedy,  denied  peremptorily  that  the  Indians 

from  ni.  by  the  Ghio  river;  area,  282  sq.  m. ;  were  lulowed  to  perpetrate  such  excesses  with 

pop.  in  1860,  6,867,  of  whom  808  were  slaves.  Impunity.    He  immediately  summoned  a  ooun- 

The  Tennessee  river  forms  its  N.  E.  boundary,  cil  of  Indian  chiefs,  and  demanded  that  the 

and  it  is  drained  by  the  Clark  river  and  its  murderer  should  be  given  up ;  but  it  having 

Ranches.    Thesur&ce  is  level  and  the  soil  fer-  been  represented  to  him  that  his  Indian  allies 
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voTild  in  that  event  probably  desert  him,  he  H!AOOTJLLOGH»  Jobxt,  a  BritiBh  physician 
was  persuaded  to  let  the  offender  go  nnpnnis^-  and  author,  born  in  the  island  of  Guernsey, 
ed.  The  story  has  been  related  in  various  ways,  Oct  6,  1778,  died  in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  Aug. 
and  under  the  hands  of  successive  narrators  has  21,  1835.  In  1790  he  went  to  Edinburgh  to 
been  expanded  into  a  pathetic  love  romance,  prosecute  his  medical  studies,  and  took  his  de- 
It  was  said  that  Lieut.  Jones  hired  the  Indians  gree  of  M.D.  at  the  age  of  18.  He  subsequently 
to  bring  his  mistress  to  the  camp ;  and  that  they  entered  the  army  as  assistant  surgeon,  and  in 
murdered  her  on  the  way  to  settle  a  dispute  1803  was  appointed  chemist  to  the  board  of 
respecting  the  reward  offered.  This,  however,  ordnance.  In  1807  he  settled  at  Blackheath, 
he  always  denied.  He  retired  to  Canada  soon  and  commenced  practice  as  a  physician,  but  in 
after,  and  lived  to  be  an  old  man,  but  was  to  1811  abandoned  his  profession,  on  being  en- 
the  close  of  his  life  melancholy  and  taciturn,  gaged  by  government  to  make  various  scientific 
A  blasted  pine  tree  marks  the  spot  where,  tra«  surveys  in  Scotland.  His  most  important  pub- 
dition  relates,  Jane  McCrea  was  killed,  and  her  lications  are  :  *^  A  Description  of  the  Western 
grave  may  be  seen  in  a  small  cemetery  near  the  Islands  of  Scotland  "  (2  vols.  8vo.,  London, 
ruins  of  Fort  Edward.  1819) ;  "^  A  Geological  Classification  of  Rocks^^ 
MACORIE,Thomas,  D.D.,  a  Scottish  preacher  (1821) ;  "  The  Highlands  and  Western  Islands  of 
and  author,  born  in  Dunse  in  Nov.  1772,  died  Scotland"  (4  v(3s.  8vo.,  1824);  and  "Proofs 
in  Edinburgh,  Aug.  6, 1885.  He  was  educated  and  Illustrations  of  the  Attributes  of  God  from 
at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  and  in  1795  the  Facts  and  Laws  of  the  Physical  Universe" 
was  licensed  as  a  preacher  by  the  Antiburgher  (3  vols.  8vo.,  1837). 

associate  presbytery  of  Eelso.    In  the  contro-  MACCULLOCH,  John  Havsay,  a  Scottish 

versies  which  agitated  tiie  Scottish  church  at  political  economist^  bom  in  Wigton  in  1789. 

the  close  of  the  last  century  he  took  an  active  Mis  first  literary  essays  were  contributed  to 

part  as  an  opponent  of  the  voluntary  principle  ^^  The  Scotsman,"  an  Edinburgh  newspaper,  of 

m  ecclesiastical  ]>olity,  and  was  in  consequence,  which  he  afterward  became  editor.    In  1828 

with  other  ministers,  deposed  from  office  in  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  chair  of  political 

1806.    This  act  led  to  the  formation  of  the  con-  economy  m  the  university  of  London,  and  offi* 

stitutional  associate  presbytery,  of  which  he  dated  in  this  capacity  untill882.    He  has  been 

became  a  prominent  member.    His  attention  also,  for  many  years,  a  regular  contributor  to 

having  been  drawn  during  the  progress  of  the  the  "Edinburgh  Review,"  and  has  received  from 

controversy  to  the  history  of  the  Scottish  ref-  government  for  his  services  to  literature  a  pen- 

ormation  and  the  labors  of  the  Scottish  re-  sion  of  £200,  and  the  comptroUership  of  the 

formers,  he  undertook  a  "  Life  of  John  Kuoil"  stationery  office.     His  principal  won^s  are : 

which  after  4  years  of  preparation  was  publish-  "  Principles  of  Political  Economy ;"  "  Treatise 

ed  in  1811,  and  raised  the  author  to  a  promi-  on  the  Principles  and  Practical  Influence  of 

nent  place  among  contemporary  writers.    A  Taxation  and  tne  Funding  System ;"  "  Statisti- 

2d  edition  appeared  in  1818,  so  greatly  ampli-  cal  Account  of  the  British  Empire  ;"  "  Diction- 

fied  and  improved  as  to  form  almost  a  new  ary,  Practical,  Theoretical,  and  Historical,  of 

work.     His  next  literary  undertaking  was  an  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation ;"  and 

elaborate  review  of  Scott's  "Old  Mortality,"  " Dictionary,  Geographical,  Statistical,  and  His- 

publlshed  in  the  first  8  numbers  of  the  "  Chris-  toricaJ,  of  tne  various  Countries,  Places,  and 

tian   Instructor"  for  1817,  in  which  he  de-  principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World."    All 

fended  the  Covenanters  from  the  aspersions  these  works  have  passed  Uirough  several  edi- 

of  the  Scottish  novelist.    In  1819  appeared  his  tions. 

"Life  of  Andrew  Melville,"  giving  an  account  MACDIARMH),  John,  a  Scottish   author, 

of  the  formation  of  the  Scottish  kirk ;  in  1827  born  in  Weem,  Perthshire,  in  1779,  died  in 

his  "  History  of  the  Progress  and  Suppression  London,  April  7,  1808.    He  was  educated  at 

of  the  Reformation  in  Italy;"  and  in  1829  the  universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's, 

"The  Progress  and  Suppression  of  the  Ref-  and  in  1801  established  himself  in  London, 

ormation  in  Spsdn  in  the  Sixteenth  Century,"  where  he  commenced  his  literary  career  as  ed- 

In  the  preparation  of  the  last  two  works  he  itor  of  the  "  St.  James's  Chronicle."  Upon  the 

mastered  the  Italian  and  Spanish  languages,  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  France  in  1802, 

that  he  might  consult  original  authorities.    In  he  examined  into  the  system  of  national  defence 

1829  he  exerted  himself  against  Roman  Catho-  adopted,  and  in  1805  published  an  elaborate 

lie  -emancipation,  and  several  years  later  he  work  entitled  "An  Inquiry  into  the  System  of 

took  an  active  part  in  the  "anti-patronage"  MilitMy Defence ofGreat Britain" (2 vols. 8 vo.), 

controversy.    At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  in  which  he  xmdertook  to  diow  that  a  regular 

engaged  upon  a  "  Life  of  Calvin."    In  addition  army  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  is  superior  to 

to  the  works  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  volunteers.    This  work  was  followed  by  "  An 

various  collections  of  lectures  and  sermons,  of  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Civil  and  Mili- 

aseriesof  lives  of  Scottish  divines  of  the  period  taiy  Subordination"  f8vo.,  1804).    Although 

of  the  reformation  contributed  to  the  "Chris-  emaciated  and  physically  weakened  by  incessant 

tian  Marine,"  and  of  other  writm^s.    A  uni-  devotion  to  literary  labors,  he  entered  with  ar- 

form  edition  of  his  work  has  been  edited  by  his  dor  upon  a  new  plan  of  political  biographies, 

son.  Prof,  McCrie  (4  vols.,  Edinburgh,  1856).  and  in  1807  produced  his  "  Lives  of  British 
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Btatesmen*'  (4to.),  beginsing  with  Sir  Thomas  1804  he  was  minister  at  the  court  of  Demnark, 
More,  a  work  characterized  by  Disraeli  as  per-  bnt  between  the  Litter  period  and  1809  he  held 
spicDons  and  ani^ected  in  style,  and  as  contain-  no  command,  the  emperor  being  incensed  with 
ing  a  variety  of  new  and  curions  information  him  for  participating  in  the  defence  of  Gen, 
on  important  subjects.  Macdiarmid  was  pros-  Morean.  In  1809,  however,  to  fill  the  chasms 
trated  by  a  pardytic  stroke  in  Nov.  1807,  and  which  death  had  made  in  the  ranks  of  the 
was  prematurely  carried  off  by  a  second  at-  French  generals,  he  was  again  intrusted  with  a 
tack.--JoHN,  a  Scottish  miscellaneous  author,  command,  and  rendered  efficient  services  to  £a- 
born  in  Edinburgh  about  1789,  died  in  Dum-  gdne  Beauharnais  in  Italy.  Transferred  to  the 
fries,  Nov.  12,  1862.  He  was  educated  at  the  seat  of  war  in  Germany,  he  took  part  in  the 
university  of  Edinburgh,  and  afterward  obtain-  battle  of  Wagram,  and  by  his  heroic  attack  of 
ed  a  clerkship  in  a  bank,  devotipg  his  leisure  the  Austrian  centre,  the  most  important  achieve- 
hours  to  literary  pursuits.  He  became  a  con-  ment  in  his  military  career,  gained  his  marshaVs 
tributor  to  the  *^  Scots^  Magazine,"  and  in  1817  baton,  and  the  rank  of  duke  of  Taranto.  On 
editor  of  the  '^  Dumfries  Courier."  The  most  the  day  after  the  battle  Napoleoo  effected  a 
important  of  his  works  are :  '*  History  of  Dum-  complete  reconciliation  with  the  new  marshal, 
fries  ;"  '^  Life  of  Cowper ;"  ^^  Life  of  William  whom  he  thenceforth  learned  to  trust  &Dd  es- 
Nicholson,  the  Galloway  Poet ;"  *^  Sketches  from  teem.  In  1810-11  Maodonald  served  in  Spain, 
Nature ;"  and  ^^  The  Scr^  Book."  but  added  little  to  his  military  or  moral  reputa- 

MAODONALD,  a  S.  W.  co.  yf  Mo.,  bordered  tion ;  in  the  Bussian  campaign  of  1812  he  sue- 
on  the  S.  by  Ark.  and  on  the  W.  by  the  Indian  cessfully  conducted  an  independent  line  of 
territory ;  area,  475  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1856,  8,583,  operations  toward  Biga ;  and  in  the  campaign 
of  whom  51  were  slaves.  It  is  drained  by  vari-  of  1813  he  fought  at  LGtzen  and  Bautzen,  was 
ous  tributaries  of  the  Neosho  river.  The  sur-  badly  beaten  by  BlUcher  on  the  Eatzbach,  Aug. 
face  is  undulating  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  pro-  26,  and  at  Leipsic  performed  prodigies  of  valor, 
ductions  in  1850  were  145,659  bushels  of  Indian  escaping  from  the  catastrophe  which  overwhelm- 
com,  7,870  of  oats,  7,839  of  wheat,  and  4,841  ed  the  rear  guard  of  the  French  army  after  the 
lbs.  of  wool.  There  were  5  churches,  and  218  explosion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Elster,  by 
pupils  attending  public  schools.  Capital,  Rut-  swmiming  the  river  on  horseback.  He  steadily 
ledge.  adhered  to  the  waning  fortunes  of  Napoleon  ia 

MACDONALD,  £tisnne  Jaoquss  Joseph  the  campaign  of  1814,  and  participated  in  the 
Albxandbe,  duke  of  Taranto,  a  marshal  of  negotiations  ending  in  the  emperor^s  abdication 
France,  born  in  Sancerre,  Nov.  17, 1765,  died  with  a  fidelity  and  consideration  which  the  lat- 
at  his  chateau  near  Guise,  Sept.  24,  1840.  ter  duly  acknowledged.  Having  given  in  his 
He  was  descended  from  a  Scottish  family,  adherence  to  the  Bourbons,  he  declined  all  offers 
which,  following  the  fortunes  of  the  Stuarts,  of  command  from  Napoleon  during  the  Hundred 
emigrated  to  France,  and  there  fixed  their  resi-  Days.  He  received  many  distinctions  from  sno- 
dence.  Entering  the  army  in  1784,  he  served  ceeding  sovereigns,  but  retired  from  public  life 
in  the  campaigns  of  Holland  and  the  Rhine  in  during  his  latter  years. 
1793-7,  and  for  his  participation  in  the  passage  MACDONALD,  Flosa,  a  heroic  Scotch  wo- 
of the  Waal  on  the  ice,  under  a  heavy  fire  from  man,  bom  in  the  isle  of  South  Uist,  one  of  the 
the  enemy  in  1795,  he  was  made  a  general  of  Hebrides,  in  1720,  died  March  4,  1790.  She 
division.  In  1798  he  was  appointed  governor  was  the  daughter  of  Maodonald  of  Milton,  who 
of  the  Papal  States,  and  defeated  a  large  Nea-    belonged  to  the  Macdonalds  of  Glanianald. 

Solitan  army  under  Gen.  Mack  at  Otricoli.  The  Her  father  died  when  she  was  an  infant,  and 
isasters  sustained  by  the  French  generals  in  her  mother  married  Macdonald  of  Arnadale, 
northern  Italy  in  the  beginning  of  1799  having  in  Skye,  to  which  island  Flora  was  removed, 
rendered  the  evacuation  of  Naples  indispensable.  Of  her  early  life  little  is  known,  and  until  her 
Macdonald  retreated  toward  Lucca;  and  being  26th  yeai'  she  had  never  been  absent  from  the 
joined  in  June  by  several  additional  corps,  he  Hebrides.  At  that  time  she  was  of  a  fair  corn- 
attacked  the  combined  army  of  Austrians  and  plexion,  of  small  figure,  well  proportioned,  and 
Russians  under  Suwaroff  on  the  banks  of  the  of  mild  disposition  and  manner.  In  June,  1746, 
Trebia  on  the  17th  of  the  month.  After  an  she  left  Axnadaie,  her  usual  residence,  to  visit 
obstinate  contest  of  3  days,  in  which  each  side  her  stepbrother  at  Milton,  in  South  Uist 
suffered  a  loss  of  12,000  men,  Macdonald,  learn-  While  Uiere  she  made  the  acquaintance  of  Capt 
ing  that  the  allies  were  expecting  large  re-  O^Neil,  one  of  the  companions  of  Charles  £d* 
enforcements,  retired  by  a  circuitous  march  to  ward  Stuart,  then  on  his  wanderings  after  his 
Genoa.  Compelled  by  ill  health  to  return  to  defeat  at  Culloden.  O^Neil  propo^  that  she 
Paris,  he  rendered  iniportant  assistance  to  Na-  should  take  Charles  with  her  to  Skye,  disguised 
poleon  on  the  18th  lorumaire,  in  return  for  as  a  woman.  Though  a  confirmed  Jacobite, 
whidi  he  was  appointed  to  command  the  army  she  at  first  positively  declined  the  proposition, 
of  the  Grisons.  With  this  force  in  the  winter  of  the  difficulties  were  so  great,  guards  being 
1800-^1  he  accomplished  the  celebrated  passage  posted  at  every  ferry,  all  boats  destroyed,  vea- 
of  the  Spltigen,  and  was  following  up  the  ene-  sels  of  war  conunanmng  the  channel  between 
my  vigorously  when  the  armistice  of  Treviso  Skye  and  TJist,  and  passports  required  from  all 
put  an  end  to  his  movements.    From  1801  to    travellers.    An  interview  with  the  prince  led 
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io  A  obfloge  of  mind,  and  she  entered  wannlj  iipon  general  praotioe.    In  the  sprhig  of  1881 

into  the  scheme.     Her  stepfather,  who  com-  the  governors  of  the  New  York  hospital,  of 

manded  one  of  the  militia  parties  in  the  service  which  the  Bloomingdale  asylum  is  a  hranch, 

of  the  government,  gave  her  a  passport  for  her-  proposed  to  send  him  abroad  to  visit  the  insane 

self,  for  a  male  attendant,  for  "  Betty  Bourke,  hospitals  of  Europe.    He  accepted  their  propo- 

a  stent  Irish  woman,"  whom  Macdonald  recom-  sition,  on  condition  that  on  his  return  he  shonid 

mended  to  his  wife  as  a  good  spinner,  and  for  8  have  entire  charge  of  the  asylam  for  5  years, 

others.    After  a  variety  of  troubles.  Flora,  the  to  effect  such  reforms  as  might  be  desirable, 

prince^  and  one  attendant  sailed  from  Benbe-  In  1837  he  resigned  his  connection  with  the 

cnla,  June  28.    They  encountered  serious  dan-  asylum,  and  was  immediately  chosen  one  of  the 

gers,  but  finally  reached  Skye,  where  they  were  visiting  physicians  of  the  New  York  hospital, 

assisted  by  Lady  Kacdonald,  whose  husband  which  post  he  held  for  4  years,  though  inter- 

-was  then  with  the  duke  of  Cumberland,  com-  rupted  by  a  visit  to  Europe  in  1889.    In  1841 

xnander  of  the  royal  forces.    This  lady  consign-  he  opened  a  private  institution  for  the  insane, 

ed  the  prince  and  his  attendant  to  the  care  of  first  at  Murray  Hill,  and  subsequently  at  Flush- 

Maodonald  of  Kingsburgh,  her  husband's  factor,  ing.    In  1842  he  was  offered  the  superinten- 

who  took  diem  to  his  house,  to  which  Flora  dency  of  the  New  York  state  lunatic  asylum 

also  proceeded.    Here  the  services  of  flora  to  at  Utica,  but  declined  it.    The  same  year  he 

^e  prince  ended,  during  all  of  which  she  had  began  a  course  of  lectures  on  mental  diseases 

exhibited  the  utmost  coolness  and  courage,  at  the  college  of  physicians  and  surgeons,  prob- 

without  which  the  unfortunate  adventurer  must  ably  the  first  ever  delivered  in  the   United 

have  fallen  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  who  States.    His  published  works  are :  "  An  Essay 

thought  tiiey  had  provided  against  the  possi-  on  the  Oonstruction  and  Management  of  Insane 

bility  of  his  escape.    A  price,  £80,000,  was  on  Hospitals ;"  "  A  Review  of  Ferrers  on  Insani* 

his  head.    The  next  day  the  prince  bade  fare-  ty ;''  **  Statistics  of  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum" 

well  to  Flora,  at  Portree,  in  Skye.    The  part  0889) ;  "  A  Letter  to  the  Trustees  of  the  New 

she  had  taken  in  this  romantic  affair  soon  be-  York  State  Lunatic  Asylum,  proposing  a  Plan 

came  known,  and  she  was  arrested,  and,  after  for  organizing  that  Asylum"  (1842) ;  *^  A  Dis- 

5  month's  detention  on  board  vessels  of  war,  sertation  on  Puerperal  Insanity ;"  '*  Reports  on 

was  sent  to  London,  where  she  suffered  a  mild  the  Condition  of  the  BlackweU's  Island  Asy- 

imprisonment.    She  was  discharged  under  the  lum."    He  was  a  fireouent  contributor  to  the 

act  of  indemnity  in  1747,  not  a  question  having  '*  American  Journal  of  Insanity." 

been  asked  of  her.    Frederic,  prince  of  Wales,  MAODONOUGH,  a  W.  co.  of  HI.,  watered 

is  said  to  have  interceded  in  her  behalf^  and  to  by  Crooked  creek  and  its  branches ;  area,  576 

have  visited  her.    Placed  in  the  family  of  Lady  sq.  m. ;  pop.  in  1855,  12,886.    The  suiface  is 

Primrose,  a  noted  Jacobite,  she  was  an  object  mostly  prairie  and  the  soil  productive.    The 

of  much  interest  to  society.     Returning  to  productions  in  1850  were  100,102  bushels  of 

Scotland,  in  1750  she  married  Macdonald  the  wheat,  650,768  of  Indian  com,  76,689  of  oats, 

younger  of  Kingsburgh.    She  was  visited  by  and  78,481  lbs.  of  wool.    There  were  6  grist 

Dr.  Johnson  in  1778.    The  family  emigrated  to  mills,  9  saw  mills,  18  churches,  and  1,879  pupib 

North  Carolina  in  1775,  and  settled  in  Fayette-  attending  public  schools.    The  Chicago,  Bur- 

ville  ;  but  siding  with  the  loyalists,  they  espe-  lington,   and    Quincy   railroad    intersects  the 

rienced  adventures,  and  met  with  losses.    Mrs.  countr^passingthrough  Macomb,  the  capital. 

Macdonald  embarked  alone  for  Europe,  and  MAODONOUGH,  Thomas,  a  commodore  in 

actually  took  part  in  an  engagement  which  the  the  U.  S.  navy,  born  in  New  Castle  co.,  Del.,  in 

vessel  she  was  in  fought  with  a  French  vessel,  Deo.  1788,  died  at  sea,  Nov.  18,  1815.    He  en- 

and  had  her  arm  broken  by  a  fall.    It  was  not  tered  tiie  navy  as  a  midshipman  in  Feb.  1800, 

until  some  time  after  her  return  to  Scotland  and  in  1808  was  attached  to  the  Mgate  Phila- 

that  she  was  joined  by  her  husband.    She  was  delphia,  Oapt.  William  Bainbridge,  one  of  the 

the  mother  of  several  children,  4  of  them  being  squadron  employed  against  Tripoli,  under  the 

sons,  all  of  whom  entered  the  British  service,  command  of  Com.  Inward  Preble.    On  Aujp, 

On  her  death  her  body  was  wrapped  in  one  of  26, 1808,  the  Philadelphia  captured  off  Cape  3e 

the  sheets  of  the  bed  in  which  Charles  Edward  Gatte,  on  the  coast  of  Spain,  the  Moorish  frigate 

slept  on  the  night  he  passed  at  Kingsburgh,  the  Meshboa,  and  MoDonough  escaped  the  captiv- 

other  having  been  used  by  his  hostess  for  a  simi-  ity  whidi  subsequently  befell  the  officers  and 

lar  purpose.  This  sheet  Mrs,  Macdonald  had  car-  crew  of  the  Philadelphia  by  being  left  at  Gib- 

ried  with  her  to  America,  and  kept  throughout  ndtar  with  her  prize.    He  afterward  served  in 

all  her  wanderings  both  at  home  and  abroad.  the  schooner  Enterprise,  Lieut  Comt.  Stephen 

MACDONALD,  Jambs,  M.D.,  an  American  Decatur,  participating  in  the  various  attacks 

physician,  bom  at  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  July  18,  made  in  1804  upon  the  dty  and  batteries  of 

1808,  died  at  Flushmg,  L.  L,  May  6,  1849.    He  Tripoli,  and  was  one  of  the  party  under  the 

was  graduated  M.D.  at  the  college  of  physicians  command  of  Decatur  which  recaptured  and  de- 

and  surgeons,  New  York,  in  March,  1825,  and  stroyed  the  Philadelphia  on  the  night  of  Feb. 

soon  afterward  was  appointed  resident  physi-  16, 1804.    In  Feb.  1807,  he  was  promoted  to 

cian  of  the  Bloomingdale  lunatic  asylum.    In  the  rank  of  lieutenant,  and  in  July.  1813,  to  that 

1880  he  resigned  this  post,  intending  to  enter  of  master  commandant    In  1814  he  oommand- 
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edsaqnadrononLakeChflinpIain^ttiidonBeptb  a  meroaiitila  ^stftbliabmeat  m  Aiigiutei  G&, 

8  of  that  year  gained  a  Terj  important  victorj  where  his  paasion  for  books  attracted  the  re- 

oyer  a  British  squadron  commanded  hj  Commo-  gards  of  William  Calhoun,  a  brother  of  hia  em- 

dore  George  Downie.  (See  Champulin,  Lass.)  ployer,  who  provided  for  his  educatjon.    He 

For  his  distinguished  services  on  this  occasion,  was  graduated  at  the  South  Carolina  college  in 

McDonough  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  cap-  1818,  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1814^  and  booh 

tain,  and  received  a  gold  medal  from  congress,  established  himself  in  practice  in  Edgefield,  &  C., 

Kumerous  civic  honors  were  also   bestowed  where  he  made  rapid  progress  in  his  profesrion. 

tapon  him  hy  different  cities  aod  towns,  and  In  1818  he  was  dected  to  the  South  Carolina 

the  legislature  of  Vermont  presented  him  with  legislature  from  Edgefield  district,  and  distin- 

an  estate  upon  Cumberland  Head,  which  over-  gmsbed  himself  as  an  eloquent  roeaker  and  aa 

looked  the  scene  of  the  engagement    After  the  able  political  writer.    A  political  eontroverqr 

war  he  performed  much  active  service,  and  died  in  which  he  was  involved  with  CoL  WiUiaaii 

on  his  passage  home  from  the  command  of  the  Cummings  of  Georgia  led  to  more  than  one  due^ 

squadron  in  Uie  Mediterrauean.  in  one  of  which  he  was  wounded  with  a  ball, 

MACDOUGALL,  AuixAsmKB,  an  American  which,  being  never  extracted,  afSected  his  health 
reneral,  bom  in  Scotland  about  1750,  died  in  through  life.  His  writings  at  this  time  were  die- 
New  York  in  June,  1786.  His  father  emigrated  metrically  opposed  to  the  view  of  the  relations 
to  New  York  about  1765,  and  followed  the  oo-  between  the  states  and  the  oonfedenusj  which 
cnpation  of  a  milkman,  in  which  he  was  assisted  he  subsequently  espoused,  as  he  then  maintained 
by  his  son.  Subsequently  the  latter  became  a  the  principle  of  cousolidation  against  that  of 
printer,  and  in  1770  was  imprisoned  for  a  libel  state  rights.  Hia  various  papers  on  thia  salgec^ 
on  the  colonial  government.  At  the  outbreak  product  in  the  controversy  with  CoL  Com- 
of  the  revolution,  being  known  as  a  zealous  and  mings,  were  collected  by  Gen.  James  Hamilton 
active  whig,  he  Joined  the  army,  and  in  1776  in  a  series  of  pamphlets,  entitJ^  **  'Die  Crisis." 
was  appointed  a  brigadier-generaL  In  the  In  1821  he  became  a  member  c£  oongrese.  In 
succeeding  year  he  became  a  ro^or-generol.  Dec.  1828,  he  introduced  a  motion  for  a  seleet 
Gen.  HcDougall  commanded  in  the  action  near  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
White  Plains  in  1777,  and  also  participated  in  recommending  to  the  states  a  change  in  the 
the  battle  of  Germantown.  In  1781  he  was  constitution,  so  as  to  establish  uniformity  in  the 
elected  a  delegate  to  the  continental  congress  mode  of  electing  the  members  of  the  home  of 
from  New  York,  and  he  was  subsequently  a  representatives,  and  also  a  change  in  roqiect  to 
member  of  the  New  York  state  senate.  the  mode  of  choosing  electors  for  president  and 

HACDOWELL,  a  W.  co.  of  N.  C. ;  area,  550  yice-president.  As  (^airman  of  tins  committee, 

sq.  m. ;  pop-,  in '  1850,  6,246,  of  whom  1,262  he  made  an  elaborate  report  condnding  with  a 

were  slaves.    The  Blue  Bidge  is  on  its  W.  resolution.    In  Jan.  1825,  he  opposed  internal 

boundary,  some  of  the  sunmdts  of  which  are  improvements  in  the  states  by  congress.    He 

estimated  to  be  over  6,000  feet  high.    The  Ca-  was  prominent  in  the  debates  on  the  rales  pro- 

tawba  rises  in  these  mountains.    In  the  valleys  posed  to  be  observed  by  the  house  in  the  deo- 

the  soil  is  generally  fertile.    The  productions  in  tion  of  president  of  the  United  States^  the  dis- 

1850  were  5,600  bu&hels  of  wheat,  255,262  of  cuasion  deriving  most  of  its  interest  from  the 

Indian  com,  and  4,977  lbs.  of  tobacco.    There  election  then  pending  before   that  body,  in 

were  2  grist  mills,  2  turneries,  17  churches,  and  which,  the  candidates  were  Adame^  Crawrord, 

776  pupils  attending  schools.    Capital,  Marion,  and  Jackson.    In  the  19th  congress  he  argued 

MACDOWELL,  Patbick,  a  British  sculptor,  against  the  proposed  congress  en  Panama,  a  fa- 
bom  in  Belfast^  Ireland,  Aug.  12, 1799.  In  his  vorite  measure  of  President  Adam&  He  also 
youth  he  was  apprenticed  to  a  coachmaker  in  brought  up  again  the  subject  of  amendments 
London,  who  died  when  Macdowell  was  about  to  the  constitution  as  to  the  election  of  president 
18  years  old.  He  was  then  admitted  to  the  and  vice-president^  his  main  object  being  to  pre- 
studio  of  a  fVench  sculptor  named  Chenu,  where  vent  the  choice  fr^om  ever  falling  into  the  house 
he  soon  developed  a  taste  for  modelling.  A  of  representatives.  As  chairman  of  the  corn- 
design  for  a  public  monument  to  M^jor  Cart-  mittee  of  ways  and  means,  he  engaged  in  the 
Wright^  the  advocate  of  parliamentary  reform,  discussion  concerning  the  bank  of  the  Uiuted 
first  brought  him  into  notice ;  but  a  figure  of  States,  and,  though  now  a  champion  of  state 
"A  Girl  Beading,'^  of  which  he  executed  a  du-  rights,  he  endeavored  to  maintain  this  instij  ' 
plicate  for  the  earl  of  Ellesmere,  decided  his  tion.  He  was  a  frequent  assailant  of  the  i„> 
reputation.  Among  his  chief  works  are :  ^^  Love  tective  tariff,  and  was  engaged  in  the  debatoB 
Triumphant,^'  a  lio'ge  group  executed  for  Mr.  on  most  of  the  important  questiona  before  the 
William  Beanmont,  *^A  Girl  at  Prayer,"  *'Cu-  house,  as  the  naval  appropriations,  West  Pointy 
pid  "  "  Early  Sorrow  "  "  Psyche,"  "  The  Death  emigration  of  the  Indians,  oflSce  of  miyor-gener- 
of  Virginia,"  and  *^  £ve."  Since  1846  he  has  al,  pay  of  members,  topographical  survm,  cnl- 
been  a  royal  academician.  tmre  of  silk,  inland  ports  of  entry,  the  Turkish 

MACDUFFIE,  Geobox,  an  American  states-  mission,  South  Carolina  claims^  minimum  duties, 

man,  bom  in  Columbia  co.,  Ga.,  about  1788,  and  the  conduct  and  rechartering  of  the  bank 

died  in  Sumter  district,  S.  C,  March  11, 1851.  In  Dec  1880,  he  opened  the  case  in  a  speech  of 

Of  humble  parentage,  he  began  life  as  clerk  in  great  power  for  the  prosecution  in  the  trial  of 
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Jodge  Peck,  on  an  impeachment  fbr  which  the  the  United  States  purporting  to  be  laws,  laying 
senate  had  been  resoWed  into  a  court  Though  duties,  &c.,  on  foreign  commodities."  This  or« 
he  had  been  originally  an  tu^ent  and  efficient  dinance  declared  such  acts  to  be  null^^and  Toid, 
snpporter  of  President  Jackson,  yet  his  admin-  and  forbade  that  they  should  be  enforced  with- 
fetration  had  not  satisfied  the  state  rights  men  in  the  limits  of  the  state.  The  convention  also 
of  the  South,  and  Mr.  McDuffie  became,  like  published  two  remarkable  addresses,  one  to  the 
Mr.  Oalhoun  and  the  politicians  of  South  Oaro-  people  of  South  Oarolina  and  the  other  to  the 
Hna  generally,  his  adversary.  The  measures  of  people  of  the  United  States,  the  latter  of  which 
the  president  also  in  respect  to  the  bank  of  the  was  written  by  Mr.  McDuffie.  In  1834  he  left 
United  States  contribute  to  make  him  an  un-  congress,  after  making  a  vehement  speech 
compromising  opponent.  In  South  Oarolioa,  against  the  administration,  and  was  in  the  same 
the  hostility  to  the  protective  tariff  policy,  year  elected  governor  of  South  Oarolina.  The 
Vhich  seemed  about  to  be  fastened  on  the  conn-  college  of  the  state  was  reorganized  by  his 
try,  had  reached  its  climax.  The  tenor  of  the  efforts.  At  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  office 
argument  in  that  state,  maintained  by  no  one  he  retired  to  private  life,  but  in  1842  was  elect- 
more  frequently  and  eloquently  than  by  Mr.  ed  to  the  U.S.  senate.  The'failure  of  his  strength 
McDuffie,  was,  that  by  wis  insidious  and  in-  obliged  him  to  resign  this  position,  and  to  ter- 
dlrect  method  of  collecting  revenue,  by  the  pro-  minate  his  public  career  in  1846.  Probably  no 
tection  afforded  to  northern  manufactures,  by  one  of  his  colleagues  in  congress  treated  so 
the  appropriations  for  public  works  falsely  pre-  great  a  variety  of  difficult  subjects  more  thor- 
tended  to  be  for  the  general  welfare,  and  by  oughly,  ably,  or  with  more  effective  eloquence, 
tiie  combinations  of  the  large  commercial  and  He  did  not,  like  Mr.  Oalhoun,  regard  nullifica- 
manufacturing  against  the  small  agricultural  tion  as  a  constitutional  measure,  but  maintain- 
states,  the  South  was  annnally  deprived  of  mil-  ed  and  Justified  it  as  revolutionary,  and  he  was 
lions,  to  the  advantage  of  favorite  peculiar  sys-  never  satisfied  with  the  final  settlement  of  the 
tems  and  special  sections.  It  was  also  claimed  question  by  what  is  called  the  **  Olay  compro- 
fhat  Gen.  Jackson,  though  elected  as  the  cham-  mise."  He  was  one  of  the  most  successfi^ 
pion  of  th»  South,  was  at  best  a  doubtful  planters  in  the  state,  and  has  left  an  admirable 
friend.  The  result  was  a  political  excitement  of  oration  delivered  before  the  state  agricultural 
such  intensity  that  the  two  domestic  parties,  sodety.  For  many  years  before  his  death  he 
the  state  rights  and  the  tmion,  were  on  the  was  commonly  called  G«n.  McDuffie,  having 
verge  of  d^  war,  while  the  state  itself  was  been  a  mi\}or-general  in  the  state  militia, 
making  preparations  to  defy  the  federal  govern-  MAOE.  See  Nutmxo. 
ment,  and  to  carry  its  alignment  into  practice  MAOEDONIA,  or  Maobdon  (the  latter  name 
by  attempting  nullification.  The  sovereignty  being  used,  exclusively  by  English  writers,  to 
of  the  states  as  principals,  the  subordination  of  designate  the  state  or  empire,  the  former  aes- 
the  federal  government  as  an  agency,  lay  at  the  ignating  the  land  or  provinoe),  an  ancient  coun- 
foundation  of  its  reasoning.  The  Kentucky  tiry  of  S.  E.  Europe,  N.  of  Greece,  the  principal 
resolutions,  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Jefferson,  declared :  parts  of  which  now  belong  to  the  Turkish  prov- 
*>That  the  several  states  who  fhtmea  that  in-  ince  or  district  of  Filiba  Yilayeti  or  Makdonia 
strument  [the  constitution],  being  sovereign  and  in  western  Boumelia,  which  has  an  area  of 
independent,  have  the  unquestionable  right  to  about  16,000  sq.  m.,  and  a  population  of  about 
ludge  of  the  infraction ;  and  that  a  nullification,  750,000,  consisting  of  Turks,  WaUachians,  Alba- 
by  these  sovereignties,  of  all  unauthorized  acts,  nians,  Greeks,  and  Jews^'  Parts  of  this  province 
done  under  color  of  that  instrument,  is  the  are  renowned  in  modem  times  for  fertilityi 
rightful  remedy.'*  In  1820,  and  again  in  1825.  producing  ainong  others  abundant  and  excellent 
the  legislature  of  South  Oarolina  protested  crops  of  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco,  wine,  oil,  and 
against  the  protective  tariff^  and  in  1827  gave  fruits.  The  most  ancient  name  of  the  country 
to  the  state  representatives  in  congress  ins&uc-  among  the  Greeks  seems  to  have  be^i  Emathia, 
tioDS  of  the  like  tenor.  In  1828  it  entered  a  and  subsequently  Macetia  or  Maxetia,  the  peo- 
protest  and  resolutions  against  the  right  of  con-  pie  being  called  Macetso.    The  name  Macedo- 

Sess  to  impose  protective  duties  on  imports,  nians  is  first  applied  to  them  by  Herodotus, 

ore  resolutions,  addressed  to  other  states,  fol-  Thev  were  probably  of  Illyrian  race,  and  seem 

lowed  in  Dec.  1828,  and  in  1830  the  legislature  originally  to  have  lived  in  the  S.  W.  part  of  the 

'^sed  resolutions  of  like  import    In  1881  the  country,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mt  Plndus,  whence 

suine  body  reviewed  a  letter  from  President  they    spread   norUieastward,    mingling   with 

Jaclcson  to  the  union  party  of  South  Oarolina,  Thracian  as  well  as  Grecian  settlers.  The  reign- 

and  denounced  it  as  an  impertinence  and  un-  ing  house  of  Macedon  is  believed  to  have  be- 

authorized  interference.    In  all  these  proceed-  longed  to  the  descendimts  of  the  latter,  or  to  a 

ings  Mr.  McDuffie  concurred,  and  he  illustrated  Heflenized  tribe,  and  their  influence  gradually 

and  vehemently  defended  them  in  congress.  In  extended  the  use  of  the  Greek  language;  but 

1834  a  convention  of  the  people  of  South  Oaro-  the  people  were  never  regarded  as  genuine 

Una  was  assembled  in  Oofumbia  fbr  the  consid-  Hellenes  by  their  neighbors  of  the  Grecian  pen- 

eration  of  the  subject    An  elaborate  report  insula  and  the  islands.  The  boundaries  of  Mace- 

fi^m  a  committee  was  followed  by  ^  an  ordi-  donia  varied  in  the  different  periods  of  its  his- 

nance  to  nullify  certain  acts  of  the  congress  of  tory.    In  the  time  of  Herodotus,  or  at  least  ao- 
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cording  to  him,  it  consisted  only  of  the  district  the  same  name  in  Enboea ;  Amphipolia,  a  oolonjr 

extending  from  the  confines  of  Thessaly  to  the  of  Athens,  near  the  month  of  the  Stiymon ; 

river  Lydias.   In  a  snbseqnent  period  it  extend-  Philippi.  founded  by  Philip,  and  renowned  for 

ed  E.  as  far  as  the  Strymon  (now  Stmma),  the  battle  of  its  name  (42^.  C),  which  termi* 

which  separated  it  from  Thrace,  being  bound-  nated  with  the  victory  of  the  triumvirs  and  the 

ed  N.  by  Pedonia,  W.  by  lUyria^  and  S.  bv  death  of  Brutus  and  Oassius;  Stagira,  the  bir&- 

Olympus  and  the  Oambunian  mountains,  which  place  of  Aristotle ;  Pydna,  where  Perseus  was  I 

separated  it  from  Thessaly.    Tliis  may  be  call-  defeated  by  the  Romans  under  iEmilius  Panlos 

ed  Macedonia  proper,     rhilin,  the  father  of  (168  B.  0.) ;  Blum,  Pelagonia,  Beroea,  Methone, 

Alexander  the  Great,  extended  the  limits  of  his  Stobi,  and  Acanthus.    Under  the  Romans  the 

kingdom  by  the  conquest  of  Pedonia  on  the  N.,  province  of  Macedonia  included  large  portions  i 

of  Sie  Thracian  district  between  the  Btrymon  of  the  neighboring  western  and  souUiern  comi-  ' 

and  the  Nestus  (Earasu)  on  the  E.  (afterward  tries,  extending  from  the  ufigsean  to  the  Adria- 

Maoedonia  Adjjecta),  of  the  peninsula  of  Ohalci-  tic,  and  being  bounded  8.  by  the  province  of 

dice  on  the  8.  E.,  and  of  an  acyoining  district  Achaia,  which  included  the  largest  part  of 

of  Blyria  on  the  W.    Thus  his  kingdom  was  Greece. — ^Macedon,  having  been  founded  by  Per- 

bounded  N.  by  the  8cardns,  Scomius,  and  Orbe-  diccas  I.,  first  appeared  in  history  under  Am jn- 

Ins  ranges,  separating  it  from  Modsia  and  Dar-  tas,  a  contemporary  of  Darius,  the  first  Persian 

d(mia,  E.  by  the  Rhodope  range  and  Kestus  invader  of  Greece  (about  500  B.  O.X  was  made 

river,  separating  it  from  Thrace,  8.  K  by  the  powerful  and  the  virtual  mistress  of  Greece  by 

.^giean  sea  (archipelago),  8.  by  the  Olympus  Philip  (359-^86),  son  of  Amyntas  II«,  and  the 

ana  tbe  Oambunian  mountains,  and  W.  by  the  greatest  empire  of  the  period  by  the  conqnests 

northern  prolongation  of  the  Rndus  and  the  of  his  son  Alexander  (886-'28),  decayed  under 

river  Drilo  (Drin).    It  comprised  the  districts  the  successors  of  the  latter,  was  broken  by  the 

of  PflBonia,  Pelf^nia,  Lyncestis,  Orestis,  Pieria,  two  victories  of  the  Romans  at  Oynoscephals 

I^athia,  Ohalcidice,  Bisaltia,  and  others.  Be^de  (197)  and  Pydna  (168),  and  made  a  Komsn 

the  encircling  mountmn  ranges,  there  were  some  nrovince  after  various  insurrections  and  tho 

less  important  chains  in  the  interior,  divided  nnal  defeat  of  the  Achssans  in  146.    Its  his- 

by  fertile  valleys.    Of  the  rivers,  which  mostly  tory  is  dosely  connected  with  that  of  Greece^ 

flow  in  a  8.  E.  or  E.  direction  into  the  ^Egssan,  and  we  refer  our  readers  to  the  history  of  that 

the  most  important  were  the  Nestus, the  Strymon,  country  (vol.  viii.  p.  451  et  seq.)y  as  well  as  to 

which  flows  into  the  gulf  of  its  name,  and  the  the  lives  of  the  most  imporiiuit  Macedonian 

Axlus  rVardar),  which  received  the  waters  of  monarchs. 

the  Lyaias,  and  like  the  Haliacmon  (Yistritza)       MAGFERRIN,  John  Bxbsy,  D.D.,  an  Amer* 

flows  into  the  Thermaic  gulf  (gulf  of  8aloniki).  lean  clergyman,  bom  in  Rutherford  co.,  Tenn., 

The  southern  part  of  Ohsdcidice,  washed  by  the  June  16,  1807.    His  grandfather  McFerrin  was 

Thermaic,  Toronaio,  8ingitic,  and  8trymonic  a  soldier  in  the  American  revolutionaiy  war, 

gulfis,  was  divided  into  the  8  minor  peninsulas  and  his  father,  the  Rev.  James  McFerrin,  was 

of  Pallene,  Sithonia,  and  Acte,  the  last  of  which  an  officer  in  the  war  of  1812.  He  was  educated 

terminated  in  Mt.  Athoa,  and  was  scud  or  &-  in  the  common  schools  of  Tennessee  and  N» 

bled  to  have  been  out  through  by  Xerxes  on  Alabama,  became  a  minister,  and  joined  the 

his  invasion  of  Greece.  Among  the  cities  were :  Tennessee  conference  of  the  Methodist  Episoo- 

Mgn^  or  Edessa,  the  residence  of  the  early  pal  church  in  1826.    He  was  for  two  years  a 

kings;  Pella,  that  of  Philip  and  his  son  Alex-  missionary  to  the  Oherokee  Indians,  and  waa 

ander ;  Thesealonica  (8aloniki,  now  the  largest  editor  of  the  *'  South-Westem  Christian  Advo* 

town),  that  of  Cassander,  at  the  head  of  the  cate,"  at  Nashville,  from  1840  till  May,  1868, 

Thermaic  gulf;  Olynthus,  formerlpr  one  of  the  when  he  was  made  book  agent  of  the  M.  S. 

most  powerful  cities  of  Thrace,  besieged,  taken,  chmrch,  South.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Lonis- 

and  destroyed  by  Philip ;  Potidiea,  a  colony  of  ville  convention  in  1845  which  oijganized  the 

Corinth,  conquered  by  Athens,  and  subsequent-  M.  E.  church,  8outh,  and  assisted  ia  compiling 

ly  by  Philip ;  Ohalcis,  a  colony  of  the  town  of  the  history  of  that  organization. 


